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SYSTEMS  OF  TRA^^SLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


S  u-ith  dagesh,  p 

B>  sh 

D  without  dagesh,  f 

t  s 

X  ? 

n  t 

P  ^ 

^   r 

A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  tlie  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh ;  Isaac,  not  Yizha^  ;  Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaiil;  Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

18.  Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  tlie  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  ;  cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic : 

N    Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word  ;  otherwise '  or  by  dieresis;  e.g.,  Ze'eb  or  Melr. 

2    b  12  hi 

i     g  PI  A  12   m 

id  D  <  J    n 

n   h  ^    y  OS 

•\    w  3    fc  V    ' 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe.    Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

—    a  T    u  -^    a.  —    B  ^o 

-=-c  —    e  -s-o  '~i 

-^    i  :    e  -=;    a  ^     u 

Kamez  hatuf  is  represented  by  o. 

The  so-called  "  Continental"  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 

letter.     [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  Bosh  ha-shshanah.] 

B.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 

*^b  O   d  ^J>s 

i^t  J  d/i  ^Jod 

iJLith  J   r  y  t 

Zi  ^  V^s  ^  ' 

U.  Only  the  three  vowels  —  a,  i,  u  —  are  represented: 
—    a  or  a  —    t  or  i 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalah;  i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o, 


^9h 

u" 

wJ/ 

fi  h 

J* 

3  » 

CJfc 

^v 

J^ 

r  "* 

—    M  or  M 

*  In  all  other  matters  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dictionart  has  usually  beeu  followed.    Typo- 
graphical exigencies  Lave  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  InTariably  written  al;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  cf  the  I  to 
the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Aa/Ts  ctl-Daukth,  not  A«/ts  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  tlie  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  wi-itten  ah ;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at ;  e.g.,  Risalah  dhat  al-Kursiyy,  but  HVat  al-Aflak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  oTerhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g..  'Amr,  not  'Amrv, 

or  'Amrun;  Ya'akub,  not  Ya'akubun;  or  in  a  title,  Kitab  al-amandt  wal-'itikadat. 

C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  dedatine,  Moscoic,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


Aa 

a 

Hh 

71 

mm 

shch 

B6 

b 

Oo 

0 

tl. 

mute 

Bb 

V 

nn 

p 

Liu 

V 

rr 

h,  V,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

bb 

half  mute 

Aj^ 

d 

Cc 

8 

it 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

attlie 
bcginiiing. 

Tt 

■    t 

33 

e 

JKai 

zh 

yy 

u 

lOio 

yu 

33 

z 

*4> 

f 

flfl 

ya 

Hh 

i 

Xx 

kh 

ee 

F 

Kk 

h 

^^ 

tz 

Yv 

OR 

JI  Ji 

I 

^1 

ch 

Jgg 

i 

Mm  m  in  ffl  sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an   author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name:  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 

Nigri7i ;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto :  Moses  Kieti  under  Rieti:  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kaml.iis) 
under  Kimhi ;  Israel  ben  Josepli  Drohobiczer  under  JJrohobiczei:  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  :  e.g.,  to  Moses  T/doZ  from  Moses  Narbo7ii  ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri ;  to  Samuel  Kaii.ii  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola ; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini,  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Moquemaure. 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 

by  his  official  or  other  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  sucli  title,  by  "of  "  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Jolianan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-llasid  ;  Gershom 
of  Metz,  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  word  d',   de,    da,    di,   or  i^tin,   von.    y,   are  arranged   under   the  letter  of 

the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
d'lUescas  under  Illescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of.  personal  names  hen,  da,  de,  di,  ha-,  fbn*,  of  have  not  been 
taken  into  account.     These  names  thus  follow  tlie  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze'eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

5.  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  complete  groups  of  all  persons  bearing  such  common  names  as 

Aaron,  Abraham,  Jacob,  are  given  in  small  type  in  a  group  immediately  under  the  first  key-word. 


•  When  IBN  has  come  to  be  a  epeciflc  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  euch  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  "I." 


LIST  OF  ABBREYIATIOXS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particulaily  those  used  in  the  bibliography,  are  not  included  liere.] 


At) Abot,  Pfrkp 

Ab.  It.  N Aliiittle-K'ahWNatban 

*Ab.  Ziirab 'Abodah  Zarali 

od  (oc at  the  place 

A. II in  the  yeaiof  tbe  Hefrira 

AllK.  Zeit.  des  Jud..  Allgemeine  ZeituiiR  des  Judenthums 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  SDcAiDeriuan  Jewisli  Historical  Society 

■^T^nfr"'  ■  '^^""'-   I-  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
Anglo-Jew.  Assoc... Anglo-Jewisb  Association 

Apoe Apocalypse 

A  pocr Apocrypha 

Apost.  Const Apostolical  Constitutions 

'Ar 'Arakin  iTalmud)  , 

Arcb.  Isr Archives  Israelites 

art article 

A.  T r>as  A Ite  Testament 

A.  V Authorized  \'ersion 

b ben  iir  bar  or  born 

Bah Babli  (Babylonian  Talmud) 

^  Anwr  '*'''  "".''' !'  •^''^''''T-  Agada  der  Babylonischen  Amoraer 
Bacher,  Ag.   Pal.  I  Bacher.  Agada  der  Palli.stinensisclien  Auio- 

Amor r     liier 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.. ..Bacher,  Agada  der  I'annaiten 
Bar Baruch 

B.  B Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 

B.c before  the  Christian  era 

Bek Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benxinger,  Arch. .  .Henzinger.  Hebriiische  Archaologle 

Ber Herakot  i Taluiud ) 

Berliner's  i  Beiliner's  Magazin  ftir  die  Wissenschatt  des 

Magazin \     JuiieDtiiiuns 

Bik Bikkuriiu  (.  I'alumri) 

B.  K Baba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

B.  M Baba  Mezi*a  (Talmud) 

-Rniotii,  i,.n,i  Hiuf    '  Boletin  dtf  la  Ileal  Academia  de  ia  Histoi'ia 
B0ieiinAi.ad.Hi!,t.  ,      ,jviaj,.|£i) 

w...".n'o  Tr,>,pv.  I  Brail's  Jahrbiicher  ftir  Jiidiscbe  Geschichte 

Bi  uil  s  Janrn -^     ^,^^1  ijiteratur 

Bulletin  All.  Isr Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 

c about 

Cant Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cant.  R Cantit^les  Uabbah 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.     i  catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 

Hlst.  Exh t      hibition 

C.E conunon  era 

""text.".'!'.""^: ".°.''  !•  ^-""I""'  "<■  "^^"apters 

'^'Encyc*' Bibi'."  l*." !  <heyne  and  Black,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

I  Cbnm I  Chronicles 

II  Chrcm II  ('Innniclcs 

C  I.  A CorpUN  iDsniitlionum  Atticainim 

C.  1.  (i Corpus  liis'ii|iti(inuiii  (ii-iecarum 

C.  I.  H Corims  ltisi-ri|tni'ninii  Ih-brairaiiim 

C.  I.  L ('oi'j>us  iMMriplioiuini  I.;iImi:u  mmi 

C.  [.  S Corpus  Inscriiitioiium  ^emilicaium 

Col Colossians 

Cor Corinthians 

d died 

D Deuteronomist 

Dan Daniel 

De  (jubernatis,       /  De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biograflco  degli 

I)iz.  Biog f     Scritlori  Contemporanei 

Dem l)em:ii  (Talinud) 

nprpr.iinnro-  Hi.it  )  DercMbi.urg,  Eusai  sur  I'Histoire  et  la  Gfo- 
uereuuourg,  Hist.  ^     j,r,,p,|j,.  ,j^  |,j  Palestine,  etc. 

Deut Deuteronon)y 

Deut.  U .«.   . .  Deuteronomy  Uabbah 

E Elohist 

EccI Ecclesiastes 

Eccl.  K Ecclesiastes  Rabbah 

Ecclus.  (Sirach) E(«'lesiasti(ais 

ed edition 

'Eiluy 'Eduyyot  (Talmud) 

Encyc.  Brit Encyclopiedia  Britannica 

Eng English 

Eph Ephesians 

Epiphanius,  Hieres.  Kpipbanliis,  Adversus  Haereses 

'Er 'Erubin  ITalmuil) 

Ersch  and  /  Ersch  and  limber,  Allg.  Encyklopadie  der 

(iruber,  Encyc.  \     Wissenschatt  und  Kiiuste 

Esd Esdras 

Esth Esther 

Esther  R Esther  Rabbah 

et  seq and  following 


Eusebius,  Hist.  EccI.Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Ex Exodus 

Ex.  R Exodus  Rabbah 

Ezek Ezekiel 

Krankel.  Mebo Frankel.  Mebo  Yerushalmi 

Fijrst,  Bibl.  Jud Fiir-st,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

^"Karitei-r' '''  ''*'^  I'  ^"'^''  tiest'liii'li'«  des  Karilerthums 

(ial Galatians 

"^'"Bevis  Marks'*.      !'  ''"stei-,  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 

\  Geiger.  Urschrift  und  IVbersetzungen  der 
Geiger,  Urschrift.-      Bibel  in  Ihrer  Ahhiingigkeit  von  der  In- 

(     neren  Entwicklung  des  .ludenthiuns 

r'oicror'c  Tfirt  7oif   '  Gciger's  Jiidisclie    Zeit.schritt  fiir  Wissen- 
Geiger  s  jua.ieii.  ■,    ^^.^^.^J^  ,|^,|  j^^,|,^,|| 

Geiger'sWiss.         i  Geiger's  Wlssenschaftliche  Zeitschrlft   fiir 

Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol.  t     JUdische  Theologie 

Gem Geinara 

Gen Genesis 

(ien.  R (Jenesis  Rabbah 

Gescb Geschichte 

Gesenius.  <ir Gesenius,  Grammar 

(iesenius.  Th Gesenius,  Thesaurus 

Gibbon,  Decline     (Gibbon,  Htstory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

and  Fall 1     the  Roman  Empire 

finthnro--,;  Hihin    t  Glusburg's   Masoretlco-Crltlcal    Edition   of 
uinsoui},  s  ciuiL..  I      j^i,  Hebrew  Bible 

Git Gittin  (Tahnuill 

(ir'aetz.  Hist Graetz,  History  of  the  .lews 

Griitz,  Gesch (iriitz,  descliicliie  der  Judeu 

Hab Habakkuk 

Hag Haggai 

Hag Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal Hallah  (Talmud) 

Hiimburger,  '  Hamburger,    Realencyclopiidie    fiir    Bibel 

R.  B.  T.. I'     und  Talumii 

"'iiibl'e  **'  ^"^'"       \  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heh Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Masoretic  Text 

Herzipg-lMitt     or  J  Real-Encyklopiidie  fiir  rrotestantische  The- 

Herzog-Hauek,  -    ologie  und  Kirche  (»d  and  3d  editi(ms  re- 

Real-Encyc —    i     siiectively) 
nir<oh  Ri„ir  T  ov   '  Hirsch,  Blographlsches  Lexikon  Hervorra- 
uirscn,  liiof,.  Lex.  ,     gander  Aerate  A  Her  Zeiten  und  Volker 

Hom Honiiletics  or  Homily 

Hor Horayot  (Talmud) 

Hul Hiillin  (Talmud) 

ill same  place 

iiivni same  author 

Isa Isaiah 

I.^r.  Letterbode Israelitische  I.etterbode 

J Jahvist 

Jaarboeken Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Nederland 

ia....i,u    si,„,n.i.-     'Jacobs,  luq  u  iiv  liito  ihc  Sourccs  ot  Spauish- 
jacoiis,  ftouries..-^     Jewish  History 

''''Bibr  Anglo-Jud"  I  ■J"™''*  i"'"1  "'""•  Bltillotheca  Anglo-Jndaica 
Jahil).  'iesch.  der  (  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  (ieschichte  der  Judeu  und 

Jud (     des  Judenthums 

inatrnix-    lilrf  )  Jastrow,  Dlcl i. .Tiai  v  rif  ihc  Targumlui,  Tal- 

jasiron,uKi ^     mudim,  and  Midrasliiui 

Jellinek,  B.  H JeUinek,  Bet  ha-Miilrasli 

Jer Jeremiah 

Jew.  Chron Jewish  Chronicle,  Lomlcm 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  Jewish  Hist^irical  Society  of  England 

Jew.  tjuart.  Rev Jewish  Quarterly  \i.v\  lew 

Jew.  World Jewish  World.  London 

Josephus,  Ant Josephus,  Anii<|iiiiies  of  the  Jews 

Josephus,  B.  J Josephus.  De  Itello  Judaico 

''Tifl'.".'!'.'.'.'!"'™.  !■  ■'"S-^Plu's.  t'onti-a  Apioneui 

Josh Joshua 

Jost's  Annalen Jost's  Israelitische  Annalen 

Joui'.  Bib.  Lit Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 

''"■rryilh'^""'.'.'."'"  !'  Justin,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Jud:t>o 

K  a  u  f  m  a  n  n  Ge- 1.  Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinneruiig  an  David  Kauf- 

denkbuch 1      maun 

Kayserling,  Bibl.    (  Kayserling.BibllotecaEspanola-Fortugueza- 

Esp.-Port.-Jud..  (     Judaica 

Ker Kerilot  (Talmuil) 

Ket Ketub<it  (Talmud ) 

Kid Kiddushin  (Talmud) 

Kil Kilayam  (Tahimd) 

I^in Kiniiim  (Talmud) 


LIST   OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Volume...?"'!..  1  S*''iii''t'  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut 
Kraiiss,  Lehn-        I.  Kraiiss.  Grieehisebe  und  Lateinische  Lehn- 

wOrter i     woner,  ete. 

Lam Lamentations 

Lam.  R Lamentations  Rabbali 

Larousse  Diet        '  Larou.sse.  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  du 

'     XIXe  Sieeie 

!.c in  the  place  cited 

Le%* Leviticus 

Lev.  R Leviticus  Rabbah 

TpYY    Chfll  (  

Worterb.'  i  Le\T.  Chaldaisches  WOrterbuch,  etc. 

Levy.  Xeuhebr.      (.  Levy.    Xeuliebraisches    und    Chaldaisches 

Wonerb i      WOrterbuch,  etc. 

LXX Septuagint 

m married 

Ma'as Ma'aserot  (Talnnul  1 

Ma'as.  Sh Ma'aserSheni  (Talmud) 

Mace Miiccaliees 

Mak Makkot  '  Talmud) 

Maksh iviakshirin  (Talmud) 

Mai .Malachi 

Mas .Masorah 

Massek Miusseket 

Matt Matthew 

T\f<'riinfr>ck  nnri      \  MiClintixk  and  Stronp.  Cvcloptedia  of  Bib- 

stmnff   rv  •       ■,     ''™l-  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Liter- 

■Meg Megillah  (Talmud) 

^e1 Me'ilah  (Talmud) 

Mek Mekilta 

Men Menahnt  (Talmud) 

3lid Midtli.t  (Talmud) 

Widr Midrash 

Midr.  R Midrash  Rabbah 

Midr.  Teh Midrash  Tehillim  ( Psalms) 

Mik Mikwaot  (Tahnud) 

M.'K Mo'ed  Kaian  (Talmud) 

Mr,nit««,.hrift         '  Monatss<-lirift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissen- 
Monatsscnnit ,     ^.^^j^  j^^,  jmienihums 

Mortara.  Indice Mortara.  Indice  Alfabetico 

MS Manuscript 

Muller,  Frag. Hist.  (Muller,    fnismenta   Uistoriconim    Groeco- 

Gr^c )     rum 

Naz Xazir  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

Ned Nedaiim  (Talmud ) 

Neg N"ega"im 

Neh Nehemiah 

Keubauer.  fat.       /  Seubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 

Bodl.Hebr.MSS.  \     in  the  Bodleian  Lilirary 

Keubauer,  G.  T Xeubauer.  Geographie  du  Talmud 

N.  T New  Testament 

Num Numbei-s 

Num.  R Numl>ei^  Rabbah 

Obad Obadiah 

Oest.Wochenschrift.Oesierreicbische  Wochenschrift 

Oh ( ihal.it  (Talmud) 

Onk (inkelos 

Orient,  Lit Literaturhlatt  lies  Orients 

O.  T Old  Testament 

P Priestly  coile 

\  Pagel.  BiographischPS   Lexikon  Hervorra- 
Pagel,  Biog.  Le.\.  -      gender  Aerzte  des  Seunzehnten  Jahrhun- 

/     derts 
Pal.  E.xplor.  Fund. .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Pauly-AVissowa.     (  Pauly-Wissowa.  Real-EncydopadiederClas- 

Real-Encyc ('     sischen  A  Itertumswissenschaf t 

Pent ." Pentateuch 

Pes Pesiihim  iTalnuidl 

Pesh Peshito.  Pesliitia 

Pesik Pesikta  de-UaO  Kahaua 

Pesik.  R Pesikta  Rabbati 

Phil'. Philipiiians 

Plrke  R.  El Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer 

Prov ProVerl>s 

Ps Psalm  iir  Psalms 

R Rabbi  or  Rab  (before  names) 

^  Li™-Blatt  "*^'       1  Kahmer's  Judiscbes  Litteratur-Blatt 

Regesty Regesty  1  Xadpisi 

Rev.  As Revue  .\siati<|ue 

Rev.  Bib Revue  Biblique 

Rev.  Et.  Juives Revue  des  Etudes  Juives 

Rev.  Sem Revue  Semiticiue 

R.  H Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Talmud) 

Rios    (Amador del  Estmiios  Historicos,  Politicos  y  Literarios, 

los),  Estudios. .  {     etc. 
Rios  (Amador  de  i  Hisloria  .  .  .  de   los   Judios  de  Espana  y 

los).  Hist (      Portugal 

T>i.>„,  v,.Ai...„^^    (  Ritter,   Die    Erdkunde   iin  Verhaltnis   zur 
Kitter,  trdkunae.  -^     j;^,^^  ^^j  ^i^.  Geschichte  des  Menschen 


Roest,  Cat.  (R.k-si.  Calah.g  der  Hebraica  und  Judaica 

Rosenthal.  Bibl.  i     aus  der  L.  RosenthaPsohen  Bibliothek 

Rom Romans 

R.  V Revised  Version 

Salfeld,  Martyriv  t  salfeld.  Das  MaUvrologium  des  Nurnbenter 
logiuin 1      .Meiiuirbuches 

I  Sam I  Samuel 

II  Sam II  Samuel 

Sanh sanhedrin  (Talmud) 

S  B  O  T  ■'  'Sacred  B«.ks  of  the  Old  Testament)  Polv- 
I     cluwme  Bible,  ed.  Paul  HaupC 

"  Encycf^^'^f!....  J  Schaff-Herzog,  A  Religious  Encycloptedia 
Schraiier,  /  Schrader.  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  I.  O.  T 1     oldTestauient.  Eng.  irans. 

Schrader,  K.  A.  T.  '  Sdirailer,  Keilinsehriflen  und  das  Alte  Tes- 

Schrader,  K.  B Schraiier,  Keilinschriflliche  Uibliolhek 

Schrader  K  G   F  ■  S<liradcr,   Keilinsehriflen  und  Geschichts- 
■    ■  ^  ■  '■  I     fiirschung 

Schiirer.  Gescli Schiirer,  (ieschii-hte  des  Judischen  Volkes 

Sem SeuHihot  (Talim(d) 

Shall Shabliai  (Talumdi 

Shell Shchi -it  ( Tahuud) 

Shebu Shebu-ot  (Talmud) 

Sliek Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Sibyllines Sibylline  Hooks 

Smith,  Rel.  of  .Sem.. Smith,  Leciures  on  Religion  of  the  Semites 
Stade's  Zeitschrift  '  *""'^^    Zeit.schrift    fiir   die   Alltestameiit- 

(     liche  Wissenschaft 
Steinschneider,      1  Sleinscliueider,   Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 

Cat.  Bodl )      Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Steinschneidei',      I  o»  •      ,      ■*      .r  .   -■    .     «.l., 

Hebr.  Bibl......  ,  Steinschneider,  Hebraische  Bibliographie 

Steinschneider.      (  c..  ■      ,      -j      ...   -,    .     ..  .. 
Hebr.  Cebers.     i' Steiiis<hneider.  Hebraische  Leberselzungen 

Suk Sukkah  (Talmud) 

s.r under  the  woixl 

Ta'an Ta'anit  iTaluiud) 

Tan Tanhuma 

Targ Tarsrumim 

Targ.  onk Targum  imkelns 

Targ.  Ter Tai-gum  Yerushalmi  or  Targtim  Jonathan 

Tein Teiiiur.ih  (Talmud) 

Ter Terumoi  (Taliuud) 

Tliess Tliessiiioniaus 

Tim Timothy 

Toh Tohomt 

tos tosiifot 

Tosef Tosefta 

transl translation 

Tr.  Soc.  Bibl.         (Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 

Aix'h (     cha^dogv 

T.  Y Tebul  Yom  (Talmud) 

•Ik •fkzin  (Talmud) 

I'liiv.  Isr I'nivers  Israelite 

Vulg Vulgate 

Weiss,  Dor \Veis.<,  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen,  i  Wellhausen,    Israeliliscbe    und    Judiscbe 

I.  J.  (i 1     Geschichte 

Winer,  B.  It Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch 

Wisdom Wisdom  of  Siilomoii 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.. .Wolf,  lilblioiheca  Hebr.ua 

w  7   IT  M  '  Wiener    Zeitschrift    fur    die    Kunde    des 

"  •  ■^^  **■•  -^ I      Morgeulaudes 

Yad Yadayim  i Talmud) 

"Yad" Y'ad  lia-Hazakah 

Y"alk Y'alkut 

Y'eli' Y'ebaiiiot  (Talmud) 

Y'er Ycnishalmi  (Jerusalem  Talmud) 

Y'nwH Jehovah 

Zah Zaliim  iTalinud ) 

~   „   ,,   ,.  I  Zeitschrift     der    Deutschen    Morgenliindi- 

'■•  "•  ■"•  ^' '(     schen  Gesellschaft 

Zeb Zebahim  (Talmud) 

Zech Zei'hariah 

Zedner.  Cat.  Hebr.  I  Zedner,  Catalngue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in 

Books  Brit.Mus.  (      the  liriiisli  Museum 
Zeit.  fiir  .\ssyr Zeitst'hrifl  fur  Assyrlologie 

^"palSs"' Ver'         '  Zeitsihiift  des  Deutschen  Palastina-Verelns 
Zeit.  (iir  Hebr.  Bibl. Zeitschrift  fiir  Hebriiische  Bibliograiihie 
Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- '  Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Hebratca  Post-Mendels- 

Mendels 1     sohniana 

Zeph Zcphaniah 

Zunz,  (J.  S Zunz.  i;cs;immelte  Schriften 

Zunz,  G.  V iutrz,  iiciiicsdienslliihe  Vortrage 

Zunz,  Lileratur-     (Zunz,  Llteraluigescljichte  der  SynaRogalen 

gesch 1      Poesie 

•7,.„,  nil...  '  Zunz,  Die  Ritus  des  Svnagogalen  Gottes- 

iiunz,  Kitus ■,     rtienstes 

Zunz,  S.  P Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelallers 

Zunz.  Z.  G Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur 


Note  to  the  Reader. 
Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewliere  in  this  worlv  are  indicated  by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text ;  as,  Abba  Arika;  Pumbedita;  Vocalization. 
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Mexico :  see  Ixijuisition. 
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Moses,  Chair  of:  see  Bokhara,  The  Great  Synagogue  at. 
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BENKEV,  TllEODOR.  BLc'mENTHAI.,  OSKAR.  BUXTORF,  JOHANNES. 

Benjamin  II.,  J.  J.  BOrne,  Karl  Ludwig.  Cantor,  Moritz. 

Benjamlv,  JrnAH  Philip.  Braham,  John.  Carreoai,  Raphael  Hattim  Isaac. 

Berlin,  Muses.  Brandes,  Georg.  Cassel,  David, 
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Bkrnavs,  Isaac.  Brejthacpt,  John  Frederick. 

Prayers,  It;ilian-Jewisli,  Printed  in  Hebrew  Characters,  Bologna,  1538 299 

Printer's  iMark:  see  Imprint. 

Procession  of  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  on  the  Eve  of  the  Kejoicing  of  the  Law 383 

of  Sephardic  Jews  Round  a  Coflin 433 

Processions  of  Bridegroom  and  of  Bride,  About  1700 129 

Rabbinic  Bible:  see  Bo.mberg,  Daniel. 

lic'joiciiig  of  the  Law,  Procession  of  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  on  the  Kve  of  the 383 

Reiichlin,  .Tohaiin,  The  Erfurt  Manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  Targuni,  Foniicrly  Belonging  to.  181 

Ring,  Betrothal,  Bearing  Letter  a  for  "  iMazzal  Tob  " 128 

with  Bo.x  Containing  Perfumes  and  Opening  with  a  Key 138 
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Uothschild,  Lady,  Book-Plate  of 314 
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St.  Petersburg-  Codex  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  Superlinear  Punctuation 179 
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Seal  of  the  B'uai  Brith  Order  276 
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BENCEMERO,  oi  BEN  ZAMAIRA,  ABRA- 
HAM :  Mediator,  in  152G,  bclwix'ii  tUu  JIoois  uud 
the  governor  of  SafFee  and  Azamor,  employed  by  the 
Portuguese.  He  lived  at  Azanior  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  Abraham  Cazan  (Hazau),  the  most  prom- 
inent Jew  of  that  city,  was  also  employed  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Bibliography:  JtiSo  de  Souso,  DiK-umrntn^  Aralii^iii*  jtara 
la  Hi-ituria  Porlvuvcza,  pp.  l-W  ft  .>■*;'/■*  Lisbon,  17H((;  Kay- 
serling,  Geftclt.  dcr  Jiiden  in  PitrtttfjuU  p.  l*il. 

«.  M.  K. 

BENCEMERO,  ISAAC  :  Kelalive  of  Abraham 
Beneemero  of  Azamor;  the  deliverer  of  Nuno  Fer- 
nandes  d'Afayde,  eommander-iu-chief  of  Saffee. 
When  in  loll  tliis  latter  city  was  besieged  and  sur- 
I'ounded  by  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  aud 
Ataydc  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  Benee- 
mero and  a  certain  Ismael  formed  the  bokl  jilan  of 
bringing  assistance  to  the  Portuguese.  At  their  own 
e.\pcnse  they  titted  out  two  vessels,  manned  them 
with  co-religionists,  and  sailed  to  Saffee.  Eluding  the 
sentinels  on  watch,  they  entered  the  city  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  thus  saved  Atayde  and  his  men. 

BiBi.iOGRAPiiv:  Hieronymo  de  Meudoi;a,  Jornada  de  Africa, 
p.  S9a,  Lisbon,  1B67;  Kayserling,  Ocsc/i.  dcrjudeyi  in  Portu- 
gai,  p.  159. 
(i.  M.  K. 

BENDAVID,  LAZARUS:  German  philoso- 
pher aud  reformer;  born  in  Berlin  Oct.  18,  17(52; 
died  there  ^laich  28,  1833.     In  his  younger  days  he 

supported   himself  by 

polishing  glasses,  and 

in      his    leisure     time 

studied     matliematics, 

in  which    he   attained 

great  piofieieney.    His 

earliest  published  work 

was   on  a  geometrieul 

subject,    "  Ueber     die 

Parallellinien"  (Berlin, 

1786),     and     attracted 

much  attention.     Ben- 

david    .studied    at  the 

universities    of     Gdt- 

tingen   and  Halle  and 

became  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

After  failing  in  his  effort  to  enter  the  service  of 

the  Prussian  government  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 

HI.  — 1 


Lazarus  Bendavid, 


tice,  Bendavid  in  1793  went  to  Vienna  and  lectured 
on  Kant's  philosophical  system  in  one  of  the  liallsof 
the  university.     He  was.  however,  soon  comi)elled 
to  terminate  his  lectures  thei'c,  but  continued  them  in 
tlie  mansion  of  Count  Harrach,  where  he  attracted 
large  and  distinguished  audiences.     When,  in  1797, 
foreign  residents  were  forced  to  leave 
Lectures     Vienna,  Bendavid  returned  to  Berlin, 
on  Kant,      and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
"Spener'sche   Zeitung,"  which  he  di- 
rected with  great  ability  aud  eiieiimspeetion  during 
the  dangerous  times  of  the  French  domination. 

In  1806  Bendavitl  became  the  director  of  the  Frei- 

schule  (Jewish  Free  School),  which  had  been  founded 

in   1778   by   David  Friedljlnder  and   Daniel   Itzig. 

Bendavid  brought  the  school  to  such  a  high  stand 

ard  that  nearly  a  third  of  its  pupils  were  non-Jews 

'in  1819,  when  the  attendance  of  Christian  children 

at  Jewish  schools  was  prohibited  by  the  government. 

He  served  witliout  comjiensation  until  the  school 

was  closed  in  1835.     His  services  as  an  expert  ac- 

covmtant  were  much  sought  after  by  comnu'rcial  and 

tinaucial  institutions;   and  he  was  also  employed  in 

that  capacity  for  many  j-eais  by  the  directors  of  the 

Royal  Fund  for  Widows  (Konigliche  "Wittwcnkasse). 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  liis  mode  of  living  brought 

him  Ihe  nickname  of  "  The  jModi-rn  Diogenes  " ;  while 

by  his  thrifty  habits  he  succeeded  in 

"The         being  as  independent  in  worldly  af- 

Modern       fairs  as  he  strove  to  be  in  the  domain 

Diogenes."  of  philosojihy.     He  is  called  by  Heine 

"  a  Siige  after  the  pattern  of  antiquity." 

He  never  mariied. 

In  philoso])liy  Bendavid  remained  a  Kantian 
throughout  his  life.  His  pulilished  lectui-es.  such 
as  the  "  Vorlesiingeu  liber  die  Kritik  der  Praktischen 
Vernunft"  (Vienna,  179G),  "  Vorlesungcn  uber  die 
Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft"  (/i.  1796),  and  several 
similar  works,  are  simply  expo.sitions  of  the  philos- 
ojihy  of  his  great  luaster.  When  new  nietaphy.sical 
leaders  like  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  commenced 
to  dominate  the  world  of  German  thought,  Bendavid 
offered  no  resistance  and  engaged  in  no  polemics 
like  other  Kantians,  b\it  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
active  philosophical  studies  and  exercised  his  mind 
on  other  subjects. 

Bendavid's  influence  on  the  development  and  pop- 
ularization of  philosophy  in  his  time  is  generally 


Bendavid 
Bender 
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recognized.  His  "  Ueber  den  Ursprung  Unserer  Er- 
kenntnisse"  (Berlin,  1S02)  wiis  crowned  by  the 
Aeademy  of  Berlin.  This  work  and  his  other  inde- 
jiendent  philosopliical  researches,  like  "Beiliage  zur 
Kritik  des  Geschniaeks"  (Vienna.  171I7).  "  Versueh 
cincrGesehniaekslehre"  (Berlin,  17!I8).  and"  Versueh 
einer  Rechlslehre "  (Berlin.  18(rJ).  wliieli  are  now 
almost  forijotten,  were  of  inijiortance  al  the  lime  of 
their  appearanee.  The  truths  which  they  contain, 
now  genendly  accepted,  had  to  sirugirle  hard  for 
recognition  in  those  <lays:  and  Bendavid's  lucid 
style  contributed  much  to  their  popularization.  He 
will  always  be  reineudiered  as  one  of  the  trio  of 
Jewish  ])hilosophers  (the  other  two  being  JIarcus 
Herz  and  Solomon  Maiinon)  who.  as  much  as  any 
other  German  thinkers.  helpe<l  to  spread  the  Kant- 
ian philosophy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  .lewish  world  Bendavid's  inHuenco  was  also 
considerable,  and  by  no  means  imperceptible,  as  is 
claimed  by  Griitz.  In  his  "Etwas  zur  Charakter- 
istiek  der  .luden  "  (Vicnna-Leipsic.  17!)3;  improved 
ed..  Berlin,  181^)  he  idcaded  boldly  for  abolition  of 
ceremonial  laws,  and  is  thus  among  the  first,  if  not 
actually  the  first,  advocate  of  jiractical  religioiis  re- 
form in  Judaism  as  the  only  means  to  stem  the  tide 
of  conversi<ms  to  Christianity  which  began  to  rise 
in  those  days  with  startling  rapidity.  In  this  work 
(pp.  33,  34)  Bendavid  pays  high  tribute  to  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  who  befiieuded  and  encouraged  him 
in  his  early  struggles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Bendavid  was  summoned  before  Cardiiud  Jligazzi 
in  Vienna  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  that 
he  traduced  Christianity  in  that  work  (see  Sehreiber, 
"Reformed  Judaism."  y]i.  2S-31,  Spokane,  Wash., 
1892). 

Bendavid  was  one  of  tli<'  tiist  radical  Bible  critics 
among  the  Jews  of  Germany.  His  "Ueber  die  Re- 
ligion der  Ebriier  vor  Jloses"  (Berlin,  1S12)  and  the 
essay  "Ueber  Geschriebenes  tuul  IMi'indliehes  Ge- 
setz,"  which  appeared  in  Zun/.'s  "Zcitsehrift  fiir 
liie  Wissenschaft  des  .Indenlhums,"  1S23,  claim  to 
be  parts  of  a  comprehensive  critical  study  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  was  inobably  never  tinished.  In 
the  same  |)enoilieal  also  ajipeaied  his 
A  Radical  "  Ueberden  Glaubender  Judeuaneiuen 
Bible  Kiinftigen  Messiah."  wlierehe uses  his 
Critic.  knowledge  of  the  Tabnud  and  rab- 
binical literature  to  insist  on  the  prin- 
ciple, first  brought  forward  by  Joseph  Albo.  that 
the  bi'lief  in  the  connng  of  a  Jlessiah  is  not  essential 
to  Judaism.  His  "Zur  Bereehnung  und  Geschichte 
des  Ji'idischen  ICalenders"  (Berlin,  1817)  was  also  a 
radical  departure  from  the  usual  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Jewish  writers,  and  called  forth  a  vehe- 
ment rejoinder  in  the  booklet,  "  Dabar  Beitto,"  by 
MeVr  ben  Moses  Koniick  (Breslau.  1817).  The  last 
work  p\iblished  by  Bendavid.  which  appeared  in 
Berlin  in  1824,  was  a  rcjiorl  on  the  condition  of  the 
Freisch\de. 

hUiLiOGKAPHV  :  ttendavid  wrote  an  nutobiographit-al  ,sketfh 
which  appeared  ni  Ihe  Uilduiss,  Ittiilm  vti'}thyt>  n,  lierhn, 
IHOti.  His  bioffraphv,  written  bv  Muritz  Vril,  appcan-il  in  the 
nimtcr  fnr  Lit.  Vntcrli.  fur  ISC'.  Alkiiiiniiir  I fuitxeU, 
Hiiiuritiiliie. il. :!IS  :«!;  criilz.  Cimli.  ilir.iuih  II. xi\.  lyil; Jost, 
Hiscli.  ili.i  Jiiili  iithiiiiix  tiiiii  Si  nil  r  Sihliii.  Ui.  :)I8;  L. 
(ieicer.  (ii.-<ch.iii'r  JIUI.  iiimiiiuii  in  llirliii.  pp.  ItiKrt  i<fii.', 
Xdt.  filr  (liscli.  ilir  Juiliii  in  Dcuti^ihUiiHl,  iv.  7!>  SU  (his 
letters  U>  BellerinuD). 
8.  P.    Wl. 
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BENDEMANN,  EDUAKD  JULIUS 
FKIEDRICH  :  Gerniiin  painter;  born  Dec.  3.  1811. 
in  IJciliii:  died  Dec.  27.  1S8!»,  at  Diisseldorf.  His 
father  was  a  i)i-omiiienl  li.-iiiUer 
ated  with  the  intellec 
tinil  eiicles  of  the  cap 
ital.  His  talented  son 
was  therefore  at  ;m 
earl}'  age  brought  into 
conttict  with  such  ce 
Icbrities  as  Goltfrieil 
Schadow  and  his  two 
sons,  a.s  well  as  with 
Feli.x  Mendelssohn  ami 
Werder.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  intercourse 
with  Jvdius  llilbucr. 
who  afterward  be- 
came his  brother  in- 
law and  was  then  a ' 
pupil  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  that  iuduceel  Beiule- 
mauu  to  devote  himself  to  tirl.  After  a  .short  course  of 
elementary  study  with  W.  Schadow  at  Berlin.  Beude 
mann  accompaiiietl  him  to  Diisseldorf.  where  lie  lu- 
camea  memberof  that  celebrated  fnitcridty  ofart stu- 
dents iif  terward  designated  "  the  Diisseldorf  School. " 

As  early  as  1828  Bendemann  had  attracted  attention 
in  Berlin  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  his  giaudmollier, 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  that  city.  His  next 
jiicture.  "Boaz  and  Ruth,"  his  first  independent  cre- 
ation, also  met  with  recognition,  without,  however, 
giving  evidence  of  the  triumiihs  that  the  painter 
was  sotm  to  achieve.  When,  in  18;t(1.  Schadow  went 
to  Italy,  Bendemann,  Karl  Sohn.  Th.  Hildebraudt, 
and  Hiibner  acconiptinied  him.  and  remained  there 
for  an  cntii'e  year,  devoting  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  .study  of  Raffael  and  ^lichelangelo. 

Upon  his  return  in  1831.   Bendemann   began  the 

work   "Jews  Mourning  in  the   Kabylonian  Exile." 

now  exhibited  (lilUl )  in  the  Stiidtisches 

His  "  Jews  .Museinn.    Cologne.     This    work   was 

in  Baby-     considered  tlie  masterpiece  of  the  1833 

Ionian        c.vhibilioti  of  the  Berlin  Acailemy,  and 

Exile."  at  once  elevated  theyoungarlist  to  an 
eqiiidity  w  ith  the  leading  painters  of 
the  day.  The  gnmdeur  and  majesty  of  the  con- 
ception, the  nobility  and  depth  of  the  emotions 
portrayed,  the  simjde  aiui  earnest  rhythm  of  the 
composition,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  extremes  of 
charaiterizalion,  all  cimibiued  to  make  this  picture 
remarkable  in  the  world  of  art,  and  one  that  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  intense  satisfaction. 

From  1831  to  1835  Bendemann  jiroduct'd  several 
of  his  best  works.  In  the  latter  year  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia,  upon  the  recommeudatiou  of 
Schadow,  renounced  his  intention  to  order  a  copy 
of  "The  Jlourning  Jews."  and  commissioned  Bende- 
mann to  paint  a  iiieture  on  the  subject  "Jeremiah 
at  the  Fall  of  Jerusilem."  (See  Fidutis])iece. )  This 
work,  now  ( li(Ol)  in  the  I'oyal  pala<-e  at  Hanover,  was 
tirst  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Art,  where 
it  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  About  183.')  the 
artist  married  a  daughter  of  Gottfried  Schadow.  and 
went  to  live  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  at  Ber- 
lin. There  he  executed  the  famous  painting,  "The 
Arts  at  the  Fountain  of  Poetry." 
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Unsuccessful  iu  his  attempt  to  obtain  an  order  for 
a  work  of  monumental  iiroportions  in  Berlin,  Bende- 
mann  in  183.S  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Dres- 
den Academy,  and  there,  iu  the  fol- 

Becomes      lowing  year,  he  was  commissioned  to 

Professor  ilecorate  three  rooms  of  the  royal  pal- 
at  ace.     Notwithstanding  an  affection  of 

Dresden,  the  e3'e,  that  in  1841  compelled  him  to 
go  to  Italy,  Bi  ndeniann,  Ihniughont  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  actively  prosecuted  this 
work,  which  to-day  constitutes  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  his  .genius.  I'pou  the  resignation  I  if  Sclia- 
dow  in  1859,  Bendemann  accepted  the  directorship 
of  the  Dus.scldorf  Academy.  This  position  he  re- 
tained until  1867,  when  an  affection  of  th<^  throat 
compelled  him  to  resign.  Among  his  most  distin- 
guished pupils  may  be  mentioned  his  son  Rudolf. 
Theodor  Grosse,  and  Peter  Jaussen. 

Bendemann  was  a  knight  of  the  Ordrr  I'liur  le 
Merite,  member  or  honorary  member  of  the  principal 
art  academics  nf  the  world,  and  the  reciiiient  of 
numerous  liomirs  and  decoralii>ns, 

Bendcmann's  principal  works  on  liiblical  subjects 
arc,  besides  those  jilready  mentioned :  "TIk;  Three 
Wise  Men  of  tin;  East  on  Their  Way  to  Ijethlehem  " 
(1833);  "Jeremiah  At  the  Fall  "of  Jerusalem" 
(original  title,  "The  .Jews  Led  into  Ca|)tivity  in 
Babylon '').  The  lasi-menti(jned  work  —  perhaps 
Bendcmann's  greatest — was  first  exhibited  in  1873, 
and  iu  1876  was  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Ber- 
lin, It  is  described  iu  the  official  catalogue  as 
follows : 

"In  tile  fitn'^jnuinii,  the  iirttpliHi  .Icreiniali  is  .seated  uptm  [tie 
ruins  in  spee('lile.s.s  sot-row,  atlendoii  tiy  liis  faitliful  pupil, 
Baruch,  who  kneels  tieside  him  in  prayer.  Ttie  prophet  is  com- 
pelled to  hear  the  cni'ses  of  his  countrymen,  who,  firiven  int^i 
exile,  accuse  him  of  conniving:  with  the  enemy.  To  the  right  is 
a  jrroup  of  despairint'  women  and  children,  from  whose  midst  a 
Babylonian  warrito"  has  jnst  seized  a  txjy.    In 

"Jeremiah  the  center,  Nehnchadnezzar,  in  royal  attire. 
at  the  Fall  of  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  hoi-ses.  He  is 
Jerusalezn."  accompanied  l)y  a  frroup  of  jubilant  women, 
and  is  preceded  by  the  army,  heavily  laden  w-ilh 
spoils.  Following  Nehui'hadnczzar's  chariot  is  King  Zedekiah, 
blind,  and  groping  his  way  with  a  stalT.  The  latter  is  accom- 
panied by  his  wives,  and  followed  tiy  the  priests  hearing  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  by  the  camels  and  the  baggage-train.  In 
the  background,  and  somewhat  to  the  left,  are  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Yhwh's  Temple." 

In  addition  to  paintings  of  Biblical  subjects, 
Bendemann  produced  numerous  other  couipositions, 
such  as  "The  TwoGirlsat  the  Well"  (1833);  "Shep- 
herd and  Sbe|dierdcss'" ;  "Penelope"  (now  in  the 
Antwerp  Aeudeiny),  and  "  Ivaiscr  r.,(jthar"  (Imperial 
Gallery  of  the  Hiimer,  Fraidifort-on-the-Main).  He 
also  drew  the  designs  for  the  Cornelius  Gallery  in 
Berlin,  and  these  were  affcrwaiil  executed  in  en 
caustic  by  his  pupils  (see  lludolf  Bende.mann). 

Equally  noteworthy  was  his  genius  as  a  portrait 

painter,  as  evidenced  by  th(^  numerous  pictures  of 

distinguished   persons    painted   by   him    during    a 

period  of  thirty  years.     Among  these  are  life-size 

portraits  of   the   following:    Quandt 

Asa         HHiJO);    Droysen  (18.>5):    Karl    Sohn 

Portrait-     (1858);    L.   Hichter  (18.J9);    Kietschel 

Painter.      (1862);     Joachim     (186.j);     Cornelius 

(1870);  Achenbachn878);  ClaraSchu- 

mann(1878);  Pu  Bois-Reymond  (1880) ;  Langenbeck 

(1880);   Niels  W.  Gade  (1881);  W.  v.  Schadow ;  the 


artist's  father;  and  Fiirst  Ant(m  v.  Holienzollerii. 
Bendemann's  portrait  of  General  Oberwitz  and  his 
wife  is  ranked  by  Pecht  "among  the  best  which  has 
ever  been  produced  in  this  genre";  and  the  .sjune 
critic  considers  that  the  siilcndid  ])icture  of  the  art- 
ist's wife  (first  exhibited  in  \»41\  would  alone  entitle 
Bendemann  to  enduring  fame,  .\moug  the  most 
jiopular  illusti'ations  by  Bendemann  are  those  lo 
Lcssing's  "Nathan  der  Weisc  "  (187.")). 

nntLiOGi{.\rnv  :  Julius  Meyer.  .llliji-tnt-iiH's  Kllnsthr-Lcj-i- 
/lo/K  Kolnit,  Bn'UbmIc  IsrarUtischr  Mflnmr  inid  Frtiuen, 
ix.  «KI ;  Kdtiilnii  ilir  K<''iii<lL  \iili,,iinl  linllrrir.  Berlin, 
s.  J.    So. 

BENDEMANN,  RUDOLF  CHRISTIAN 
EUGEN  :  (Jciinuii  |iniiilii' nf  lii-.l(irjcal  and  griire 
pictures:  son  of  Eduard  Bendemann  ;  liorn  at  Dres- 
den Nov.  11,  18.51.  He  was  educated  at  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Academy  under  the  supervision  of  his  father. 
From  1877  to  1879  he  lived  at  Munich,  and  later 
made  sevcial  visits  to  Egypt.  The  mui-al  paintings 
in  the  Corneliu.>*  hall  of  the  National  Gallery  at 
Berlin  were  executed  by  him  iu  ;i<'cordance  with  his 
father's  plans,  and  in  collaboration  with  Kiiber  and 
Wilhelm  liecUmann  (187(>).  Amnng  his  works  the 
following  ai'c  the  most  noteworthy:  "  Frith  jof  und 
Ingeborg  als  Kinder"  (1874):  "Nymiihe"  (1877); 
"  Bieiaiis.schank  "  (1878) ;  "Beerdigiing  des  Frauen- 
lob  ' ;  "  Kin  Fest  im  Kilen  Jahrhuudert  "  ;  "Laulen- 
sehlager"  ( 1879) ;  "  Wirthshaussccnen  in  Oiicrbaiern  " 
(1880);  "Ausgang  aus  einer  Moscliee  in  Kairo " ; 
"Schopfbrunncn  in  Obenigyptcn."  Bendemann 
has  also  achieved  considi'i'alile  siu-ccss  as  a  porlniit- 
paintcr. 

Bihi.io(;kaim(v  :  J.   Meyer.    KtUistlcr-Lt:.i-il\fni ;    Koliut.    Jte- 
rlUiintf  Isravlitisrfu'  Milniwr  nnil  FniuiH. 
s.  J.   .So. 

BENDER,  ALFRED  PHILIPP :  Rabbi  at 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa:  born  al  Dublin.  Ireland. 
18K3;  educated  by  his  father.  Rev.  Philipp  Render, 
fur  many  yeais  rabbi  of  the  Dublin  congregation. 
Bender  tinislicd  his  education  al  St.  John's  College, 
('.■imliridge,  Eng..  and  in  1891  was  appointed  rabbi 
iif  the  Hebrew  congregation  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Afiiea,  where  he  continues  to  rcsidi' (1901).  Hi' is 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  South  .\frican  College, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of 
(4ood  Hojie.  Render  is  connected  with  many  local 
idiilauthropic  institutions  besides  those  of  his  own 
congregatidU.  He  has  conti-ibuted  to  the  "Jewish 
Quai'tcrly  Review  "  (vols,  vi.,  vii.)  a  series  of  papers 
nil  the  burial  customs  of  the  Jews.    - 

B)i)i.io(;RAi'nv:  .lacobs.  ./niWi  Vi  nr  nunl,.  ism  luen. 


BENDER,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  :  German 
jurist;  burn  at  Frankfort  .May  nr  Sept.  29.  1797; 
died  there  Sept.  (i.  ISHQ.  He  studied  law  at  Giessen, 
where  he  was  also  lecturer  from  1819  to  1823.  In 
1831  he  went  to  Frankfort  to  ijractise  law.  and  five 
years  later  he  was  made  a  memlicr  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  tariff  coininission  (ZolUlirections- 
rath),  a  position  he  fillid  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Grundriss  der  Deiitschen  Staats-  und 
Rechtsgeschichte."  1819;  "  Ueber  das  Miiudliche 
und  Oeffeutliche  Verfahren  in  ( 'riminalsachen, "  1821 ; 
"Grundsiltzc  des  Dcutschcii  Handclsrcchts,"  2  vols.. 
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1824-29;  "Der  Frllliere  iind    Jetzige  Zustand  der 
Isnii'liten  zvi  Frankfurt.  Ni-l.st  Verbesscrungs-Vor- 
schlilgcu,"  1833:  suid  otlii-r  works. 
Bibliography:  Allgcmeim  D.ii(.<f)if  BiVviap''",  ii.  ^1. 
s.  E.   Ms. 

BENDEKY  :  District  town  in  tin-  govoruinent 
of  Hissanibia.  In  1898  it  luul  a  Jewish  population 
of  12,0(10  out  of  a  total  of  33.000  inliabitnuts.  Com- 
nu-rce  is  the  main  occupation  i>f  the  J<-ws  theif-.  only 
l.Otil  of  Ihcm  being  engaged  in  handicnifts(39T  mas 
ters.  515  journevinenr  a"^iid  149  apprentices).  Ten 
Jewish  families."  who  own  about  si.xty-eight  acres 
of  land  within  the  city  limits,  are  engaged  in  viti- 
culture. The  most  important  among  the  Jewish 
benevolent  institutions  are  the  Jewish  Hospital, 
which  has  an  annual  expenditure  of  6.4t10  rubles. 
and  the  Talmud  Torah.  In  siiecial  Jewish  schools 
religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  325  children, 
while  at  tlie  public  schools  240  cliildren  receive  such 
instruction. 

H.   K.  S-    J- 

BENDETSOHN.  MENAHEM  MANUS : 
Russian  pedasoiiue  and  Hebrew  writer:  l)oru  in  '• 
Grodno  1817:"  died  there  March  20.  1888.  After  a 
careful  Talmudic  education  in  his  native  town  lie 
was  sent,  while  still  young,  to  Brcslau,  Germany, 
where  lusfatherin-law.  Reubeu  Liebling,  the  cantor 
of  the  Reformed  synagogue,  supported  him  during 
his  studies.  There  he  published  in  lfi47  IS  nDIDH 
yen  n'inN  ("The  Denunciator"),  a  Polish  tale, 
adapted  from  the  German  version  of  W,  Tugend- 
liold.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  then 
tiiuglit  formore  than  twenty  yeare  in  the  government 
school  for  Jewish  children  at  Grodno,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  Volkovisk.  In  Grodno  he  also  con- 
ducted a  private  school  for  many  years.  Among 
his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  the  Hebrew  poet  Kon- 
stantin  Shapiro,  the  public  spirited  lawyer  L. 
Kupernik  of  Kiev,  and  the  jurist  and  writer  D. 
Slonimski  of  'Wilna. 

Besides  Hebrew,  he  wrote  fluently  in  Russian  and 
German,  and  being  possessed  of  an  exceptionally 
retentive  memory  Uc  knew  by  heart  the  Scriptures 
and  many  of  the  writings  of  Schiller  and  other 
German  classics. 

As  an  esthetic  writer  and  stylist,  be  could  not 
approve  of  the  Germanized  Hebrew  of  the  young 
generation,  and  in  his  preface  to  "  Alluf  Xe'urim  "  he 
severely  criticized  it.  This  called  forth  a  reply  from 
R,  A.  Braudes  in  an  article  entitled  "  Ha-Safah  Bike- 
wodah  ube  'Ozmah."  which  appeared  in  "Gan  Pera 
l.iim."  Wilna.  18sl.  pp.  12  el  xeq.  Besides  the  work 
mentioned  above,  Bendetsohu  published:  "Ebcn 
Bohau,"  the  princi])al  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers  (Wilna,  18.56>; 
"Higgayon  la-'Ittim,"  a  Hebrew  adaptation  of  the 
•'Stunden  der  Andacht  fiir  Israeliten,"  by  Samson 
Wolf  Rosenfeld,  rabbi  of  Bamberg  (vol,  i,,  Wilna, 
18.5t>;  vol.  ii.,  18(i2»:  "Moda'  le-Yalde  Israel" 
(Frieud  of  Jewish  Children),  instriictive  tales,  anec- 
dotes, etc.,  from  the  lives  of  noble  men,  partly  de- 
rived from  Willulm  Oertel's  "  Praclischer  Unterricht 
in  der  Deutschen  Spracbe,"  Hebrew  and  Russian 
(Warsaw,  1872);  "Alluf  Xe'urim,"  a  collection  of  in 
structive  tales  for  youth  and  a  manual  of  elementary 


instruction  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  translated  from 
the  Russian  (Wilna,  1879). 

As  a  master  of  classical  Hebrew  he  ranks  among 
the  best  Xeo-IIebniic  writers,  his  style  l)eing  almost 
equal  to  that  of  JIapu,  who  is  considered  the  fore- 
most classical  writer  of  the  "Maskilim," 

BiBLioiiRAPHv:  nn-Ziiiinh.  IS**.  Nos.  B8.69;  Gnn  Perahim, 
Wilna,  ISSl  :  private  smines. 
H,   K,  ^V     FL, 

BENDIG,  MEIR,    OF    ABLES   (  =  Maestro 

Bendig  d'Ai-les) :  'rahiuulist  at  Aries,  in  the  Pro- 
vence, probably  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy.  He  wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  An 
index  of  all  the  Biblical  passiiges  cited  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  including  tlie  "minor  treati.ses,"  and. 
the  Abot  de-Uabbi  Nathan,  with  a  list  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  are  cited.  A  later  copyist  gave 
the  work  the  name  "Em  le-Mikra"  (Scriptural 
Sources).  It  is  manuscript  No.  1637,  3,  of  Neu- 
bauer.  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.,"  and  occurs  also  in 
a  Verona  manuscript.  (2)  A  collection  of  the  hag 
•radic  passiiges  of  the  Talmud,  erroneously  entitled 
by  the  copyist  "Em  le-Masoret"  (Sources  of  Tradi- 
tion). It  is  contained  in  the  sjimc  manuscripts  as 
the  preceding  work.  In  his  works  Bcndig  carried 
out  a  plan  of^Isiiac  Nathan,  aiithorof  "ileir  Netib," 
who  also  lived  at  Aries,  but  before  Bendig, 

bibliography:  cross,  in  Mmots-ochnfl.  18S0.  p  K3:  idem. 
(iiiUm  Jiiilniia,  p,  !KI:  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bmll.  Hebr.  Hbb. 
p..^Tl. 
1..  (i. 


I.  Ber. 


BENDIN.     See  Petrikov. 
BENDIT.     See  Benedict. 

BENDIX.  FRITS  EMIL  :  Danish  violoncellist 
and  composer:  born  Jan.  12,  1847,  at  Copenhagen, 
He  lirst  studied  with  F.  Ranch,  and  later  with 
Friedrich  Neruda  and  Fried  rich  Griitzmacher  in 
Dresden.  From  1866  to  1871  he  lived  in  Germany, 
where  he  successively  played  in  the  orchestras  at 
Meiningen  and  Cassel.  He  also  appeared  as  a  solo- 
ist and  in  chamber-music  performances.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Denmark  in  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Copenhagen,  and  since  1887  he 
has  been  its  leader. 

Beudix  has  published  a  book  of  children's  songs, 
of  which  he  composed  both  text  and  music.  In 
1884  a  one-act  comedy  of  his  was  performed  at  the 
Royal  Theater  in  Copenhagen.  Another  play,  en- 
titU'd  "En  Hustru,"  was  published  by  him  under 
the  pseudonym  "Carston  Hoist." 

Bibliography:    SalmonsieD,   Store    mu^lrerede  Konvcrm- 
tionsldisikon;  C.  F,  Bricka.Daiu*  Bingraftsk  Lerikon. 
s.  J.   So. 

BENDIX,  OTTO  JXTLITJS  EMANUEL: 
Danish  oboist  and  pianist :  born  July  26.  1843.  at 
Copenhagen;  a  brother  of  Frits  Beudix.  He  first 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  oboe,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  on  that  instrument  from  Christian 
Schliemanu.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Gade  and  Ree. 
In  1868  he  received  an  appointment  as  oboist  in  the 
royal  orchestra ;  and  he  remained  a  member  of  that 
organization  until  1880.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
diligently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  piano; 
and  in  order  to  perfect  himself  as  a  pianist,  he  took 
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a  coui-sp  with  Theodore  Kiillak  at  Berlin  and  with 
Liszt  at  Weimar  (1873-74). 

The  piiiuo  now  gradually  became  his  favorite  in- 
strument. For  a  nuuiber  of  years  he  performed  at 
concerts  and  tauglit  in  Copenhagen  ;  but  in  1H80  he 
left  his  native  city  for  Boston.  Mass.,  where  he  now 
occupies  ( 101)2)  a  distinguislied  position  as  a  teacher 
and  virtuoso.  In  the  latter  cajiacity  he  has  made 
frequent  tours,  one  of  which  extended  as  far  as  Sau 
Francisco. 

BiBLiociKAPUY :    Saliiionsen.    Store   IHii^rercile    Knnvei'va- 
titmsiflisihint :   C.   K.   Brieka.  Dnusk  BiograHttk  Lcxikon  ; 
Bakw.  liiiiurai>liir(tl  DM.  of  ilusiciiing.  New  York.  I'Ml 
s.  J.    80. 

BENDIX,  VICTOR  EMANUEL:  Danish 
violin  virtuosi  1,  ]iianisl,  and  conipo.ser;  born  May 
17,  I80I.  at  Copeidiagcn;  brother  of  Frit.s  Bemlix. 
He  early  manifested  a  remarkable  talent  for  music. 
From  18G7  to  18(ii(  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  newly 
founded  conservatory  of  music  at  Copenhagen. 
where  he  studied  the  piano  under  August  Winding 
and  composition  under  Xiels  W.  Gade.  who.se  favor- 
ite pupil  and  protege  he  became.  In  association 
with  Axel  Liebmann,  he  conducted  from  1872  to 
1876  the  concerts  of  the  choral  society  founded  by 
the  latter.  A  few  years  later  he;  became  instructor 
of  the  chorusat  the  Koyal  Openi.  and  Gade"sassistant 
at  the  ciiorjil  rehearsals  of  the  .Music-al  Society.  He 
also  at  this  time  frequently  ap])eared  as  soloist  and 
in  ehambermusic  recitals,  and  during  the  .season  of 
1893  conducted  the  popular  concerts  given  at  the 
Concert  Palace. 

Bendi.\  has  occasionally  visited  Germany  and  other 
foreign  countries,  and  his  ccnnpositions  reveal  the 
influence  of  modiTu  German  romanticism.  They 
are  characterized  by  a  consummate  mastery  of  tech- 
nic,  anil  embrace  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  as 
well  as  numerous  songs  and  minor  compositions 
for  the  piano.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  princi- 
I)al  works:  "The  Thirty-third  Psalm,"  for  orchestra 
and  chorus,  op.  7 :  symphony  in  C,  entitled  "  Fyaeld- 
stigning"  (German  title  "Zur  Hijlie").  publislied  in 
1891;  symi)liouy  in  I),  entitled  " Sommerklange 
fra  Kusland  "  ;  symphony  in  A  (1895?):  "Lystspil- 
ouverture,"  op.  19:  pianoforte  concerto,  op.  17: 
pianoforte  trio.  op.  11:  ten  songs,  op.  18;  "Poesies 
de  Victor  Hugo."  op.  21:  "Album."  ten  pianoforte 
pieces. 

BlBLio(iR.\iMiv :    Saimonseii.    Sltur    lUittil irrede   Koiiveriia- 
tUitislfhsikiii) ;  c  F.  Brii'ka.  Dtntsh  JiunfraHnk  Lexiknn, 
s.  J.    So. 


BENE-BEBAK  :  A  tow  11  a.ssigned  to  Dan  (Josh. 
xix.  4')i.  ll  was  situated  on  the  seaeoast  plain 
southeast  of  Joppa.  and  is  to  be  identitied  with 
the  modern  Ibn  lbnik(Buhl.  "Geographic."  p.  196). 
The  Danitcs,  however,  did  not  continue  to  hold  the 
place,  since  Sennacliirili  (Hawliusou.  "Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia."  i.,  plate  "u.  col.  ii. 
66)  mentions  Banaibarka  as  belonging  to  Zidka.  In 
later  times  Bene-Biiak  lucanie  the  seat  of  Akiba's  . 
school  (Sanli,  :«ln.  , 

.1   .11:  G.   B.  L. 

BENE  BERITH.     See  Bn.vi  Bhith. 
BENE  MIKRA.     See  Kar.\ites. 


BENEDETTI,  SALVATORE  DE:  Italian 
scholar;  born  April  18,  IMIM,  at  Xovara,  a  town  in 
Piedmont :  died  Aug.  4,  1891,  at  Pisii.  In  his  time  the 
public  schools  of  Italy  were  closed  to  Jews,  and 
therefore  Benedetti  attended  the  only  school  of 
importance  in  Piedmont  open  to  Hebrews — a  col- 
lege founded  in  Vercelli  by  a  certain  Foa  and 
intended  more  especially  for  the  preparation  of 
nibbis.  After  finishing  his  studies  there  and  feeling 
no  inclination  for  the  ministry,  Benedetti  earned  a 
livelihood  by  teaching,  and  by  eilitorial  work  for 
some  Piedmont  and  Milan  papers.  At  this  time  also 
he  translated,  in  abridged  form.  Adolph  Franck's 
book  on  the  Cabala.  In  1844  Beneiletti  was  named 
superintendent  of  the  Pie  Scuole  Israel  itiche  at  Leg- 
horn. In  1848  he  became  one  of  the  most  militant 
participants  of  the  JIaz7.ini  faction,  and  took  an 
active  pari  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Corriere  Li- 
vornesc. " 

When  the  Austrians  invaded  Leghorn,  Benedetti 
left  the  city  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  province. 
Piedmont.  He  remained  some  time  in  Turin  actively 
engaged  as  a  journalist,  and  when  Cesare  Cor- 
renti  founded  the  "  Progresso,  "  Benedetti  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper.  After 
its  cessatiim  Benedetti  went  back  to  Xovarsi,  and 
after  having  delivered  public  lectures  on  history  he 
founded  and  edited  the  paper  "'La  Vedetta,"  which 
served  as  intermediary  between  free  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  then  still  uuder  the  Austrian  yoke. 

In  view  of  the  changed  political  situation  pro- 
voked by  the  ))olicy  of  Victor  Enunanuel  and  of  his 
minister  Cavour,  Benc(U>tli  decided  thenceforward 
to  devote  his  life  to  science  and  literature.  In  1862 
he  became  jirofessor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of 
Pisa,  and  n'tained  the  position  till  his  death.  He 
also  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  local  papers  of 
his  new  dwelling-place.  He  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  energy  to  scientitic  publications:  distinguish- 
ing himself  b)'  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  bibliogra- 
phy of  each  subiect  he  treated,  by  tin-  severe  method 
of  research  that  he  applii-d  to  every  topic  he  dis- 
cussed, and,  above  all.  by  the  choice  language  he  em- 
ployed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Benedetti"s  works 
was  his  "Vitae^Iorte  di  Jlose."  1879,  wherein  he 
gathered  and  translated  the  legends  concerning  the 
great  Hebrew  legislator.  His  "Canzonieie  Sacro  di 
Gimla  Levita,"'  1871,  a  translation  of  the  poems  of 
Judali  ha-Levi,  helped  largely  toaciiuaint  the  Italian 
])ublic  with  the  Hebrew  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Besides  the  above-mentioneil  works  Benedetti  pub- 
lished: "  11  TerzoCetitenario  di  Galileo," a  historical 
tale,  Pisa,  1H64:  "DelMetododi  Galileo  nella  Filo- 
logia,"  Turin,  1864:  "Delia  Educa/.ione  Rustics, " 
Florence,  180."):  ''Elisa  Finocchieiti  Toscanelli," 
Ilsa,  187(1;  "I  Teologi  Xaturali "  (translated  from 
the  Hebrew).  Pissi,  1871  :  "  La  Leggenda  Ebraica  <lei 
Dieei  ]Martiri  e  la  Pcrdonanza  suUo  Stes.so  Argo- 
mento. "  in  "  Anniiario  della  Societil  Italiana  per  gli 
Studj  Orieiitale,"  ii. :  "Giuseppe  Levi, "a  biography 
of  the  famous  Italian  poet,  Florence,  1876;  "JIari 
anna  Foa  Uziclli."  biography,  Leghorn,  1880:  "Dei 
Presenti  Studj  sul  Talmud  e  Specialmentc  suU' 
Aggada,"  in  '•  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Congress 
of  Orientalists."  held  in   Florence.   1878.   Florence, 
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1880;   "LAulico  TisliuiK'iito  c  In  Lettcratiim  Ita- 

li)iii;i."  Pisii.  1HN.">. 

BiHi.ioGKAiMiv:  AU's.siinilT"il'.Uuiiim.  .NVi/rafiirc  dc  BeueOelli. 
in  yliimi(iii<M/i7/"  riiir,i:-it<i  ■'<■  /'i.v<i  (»  ;■  C.lii/io  ^ai<(c- 
IllilO,  IWIl  If. 


BENEDICT  VIII.:  P.i|ic  Irom  inr,' lo  1024.  A 
great  |ji;r.scculiiiii  of  iIk'  .It-ws  liiok  place  iliuiiif;-  liis 
IHintilicatc.  A  tciiilili'  eaitlKiuakc  and  limricuMc 
visitod  tlio  lily  cif  Hniiir  i>n  (luod  Friday.  lO'il.  and 
(he  followinj;'  <lay,  in  wliicli  many  persons  jh'I' 
islu'd.  Accordinu:  to  the  views  of  Iliat  lime,  tliis 
visitation  was  considered  as  a  punisliment  sent  by 
God;  and  tlie  jxipe  was  persuaded,  by  one  who  i)re- 
tended  to  have  discovered  tlie  canse  of  tlie  divine 
anger,  that  tlie  Jews  had  insidted  tlie  host  wliile 
the  Christians  were  jiayinir  their  adoration  to  tlie 
cro.ss.  .\n  iii(|uiiy,  eondueted  with  all  the  partial 
ily  which  cliaraclerized  that  ejiocli.  luivinj;  demon 
strated  the  veracity  of  the  allesred  facts,  Benedict 
ordered  the  execnfion  of  the  gnilly  Jews.  Accord 
iiig  to  Zunz,  the  selihali  131  U'ilV  DK.  written  by 
Simeon  ben  Isiuic,  refers  to  this  peiseciilion. 

BiBi.iooRAi'Hv:  Voirflslein  ami  Itif^'er.  Cisi-hU-hti-  ilfr  Jinh'n 
ill  Hinti,  i.  ~I1.  :iV-i,  :5;">4 ;  Bei'linei',  ffrsrhirfth  ittr  Juilfit  in 
Hunt.  ii.  T:  Zutiz.  Lit'  nituriii  ■«  till  lil'\  |t.  :;:!.'i. 
I..  1.    I'.i;, 

BENEDICT  XII.  (JACaUES  DE  NO- 
VEX.LES):  A  inonk  of  llic  ( ■isiciviiin  onler; 
<l<MTed  pope  Dc'C.  MO,  1;«4;  died  April  -J."),  i;W.i. 
Although  he  (lisi)layed  the  fjreatest  /.eal  for  the  ex- 
tcnninalion  of  the  Albijienses  and  other  heretic's,  he 
clieiished  kindly  feelinjis  toward  tin;  Jews  and  pro- 
teclcd  them  by  every  means  in  his  jiower.  AVhen,  in 
133f<.  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Jews  broke  out  in 
several  places  in  (lerinany  because  they  had  been  ac- 
cused of  profanin^r  sacraniciilal  wafers.  Heneilict  ad 
dressed  to  Duke  Allien  of  Austria  a  letter  recom- 
inendini;  him  to  take  ineaslires  for  the  protection 
of  llie  .lews.  About  the  .same  time  he  wrote  also 
to  the  bishop  of  Passaii.  in  whose  diocese  many 
Jews  had  been  slain  on  this  aceusiition,  direclina 
him  to  invcsliiiate  sciniiulously  the  charge,  which 
lie.  Benedict,  did  not  believe,  and  lo  punish  se 
verely  lliosc  who  liaci  iinentcd  suili  false  accu- 
sations. 

I1ihi,ioi;k.vi'HV  :  Itiirunuis.  Annuifs  Kl•cU,^i4lAti^'i  nO  Ainntnt 
MCrcXXXVIII.:  Hi  VIII  Oriciitah:  ii.  40(1:  (iriitz,  (Irscli. 
ill  r  Jmlcii,  'M  ed..  vii.  :c.J7. 

<;.  I.  Bit. 

BENEDICT    XIII.   (PEDRO   DE    LUNA): 

Antipopc;  lioniat  .VniLHon  abniil  i:);34;  I'leclcd  Sept. 
2H,  1394;  dieil  at  l^eniscola  June  1  (according  lo 
some,  Xov.  29),  1424.  This  "  unfrocked  and  spuri- 
ous pope,"  as  he  was  lerined  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
slance  which  deposed  him  (I41.~i).  caused  much  suf- 
fcrinsr  to  the  Jews.  Zeahins  for  their  conversion, 
he  shrank  from  no  nieasnrcs  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult. While  he  was  still  a  c'ardiiml  he  forced  Sliein- 
Tobben  Isaac  Shaprul  loappearat  Panijilona  before 
an  a.s.seinbly  of  bishops  and  high  ecclesiastics  in 
order  to  debate  thc>  (|Uestioii  of  original  sin  and 
salvation. 

This  zeal  for  coiiversiou  and  controversy  was  en- 
coura.ged  by  the  baptized  Jew,  the  unfrocked  rabbi 
Salomon  Levi  Burgos  (calleil  bv  his  Christian  name 


Pablo  de  Santa  ^Maria),  and  Benedict"*,  pliysiciau, 
Joshua  Lonpii,  whose  Christian  name  was  Geronimo 
de  Santa  Fe.  They  iiersuaded  theirmastertlnit  they 
were  able  lo  demonstrate  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  thai  the  .Messiah  had  already  come  in  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

Benedict,  who  had   perjured   himself  in  order  to 
save   his   liara.   hoped   to  atone   for  his  sin  before 
Christendom  by  a  splendid  deed,  such 
The  as  the  conversion  of  tlie  Jews  en  masse, 

Tortosa       lie   therefore   summoned   the  Jewish 
Con-  notables  to  a  controversy  at  Tortosa. 

troversy.  Twenty  two  of  the  chief  Aragone.se 
Jews  answered  the  summons,  and  as 
scmbled  at  Tortosa  Feb.  (>,  1413.  At  first  Benedict 
tri'ated  them  with  kindness;  but  seeing,  in  the  course 
of  the  debates,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  convert 
them  by  persuasion,  he  threw  off  his  mask  and 
vented  his  wrath  on  the  Talmud.  AVlien  all  means 
of  converting  lliem  were  c.xhansteci  without  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  results,  he  dismissed  them  in 
anger. 

The  consequence  of.  this  unprecedented  contro- 
versy, which  extended  over  a  year  and  nine  months 
(Feb.  G,  1418,  to  Nov.  12,  1414),  was  the  issuance  of 
an  anti-Jewish  bull  containing  eleven  clauses.     By 
the  terms  of  this  bull  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
studying   the   Talmud   and   Talmud- 
Bull  of      ical  literature.     All  copies  of  the  Tal- 
1414.         mud  were  contiscated.     The  commu- 
nities were   forbidden  to  build  more 
than  one  synagogue  poorly  equipped.     The  Jews 
were  not  allowed  to  eat.  bathe,  or  trade  with  CMiris- 
tians.     They  were  not  to  hold  any  public  office;  not 
to  follow  any  handicrafis,  nor  even  to  practise  medi 
cine.     They  were  com]ielled  to  wear  a  red  or  a  yel- 
low badge,  and  three  times  a  year,  during  Advent, 
at  Easier,  and  in  the  summer,  tliey  were  to  attend 
('hristiau  sermons. 

Benedict,  being  just  then  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  did  n<it  live  to  see  liis  bull  enforced, 
bill  it  bore  its  fruits;  and  the  sad  end  of  the  Jews 
of  Spain  was  due  to  this  .sehi.sniatic  ]Kipe  and  the 
schismatic  rabbi  Bnrgos. 

liiBLiOGRAPIIV :  Ibn  Versra,  ,SVi(7h(  Vi'limhiit^  eel.  AViener,  jip. 
tiS-7;i:  Halberstaimn.  in  jf-sc/oo-joi,  vi.  i~t  tt  seq.;  Basnage, 
liititoiri:  ilii<  Juils^  vii.  eh.  xx.  5;  Beu(?iiot,  Leu  Jnifs 
il'Occiilcnt,  ]<.  HIS:  liedarride.  Lis  ./iiiCx  <■;.  Fiance,  en 
Itiilii\  et  en  t^sjiniiin,  p.  27ii :  (iriitz,  fii'fich.  lii'r  Juilfii.  viil. 

\'^i  rt si'if. 

li.  I.    Bh 

BENEDICT  XIV.  (PROSPEBO  LAMBER- 

TINI) :  Two  huiidied  iind  tifty-fourlh  pojie;  born 
ai  Bologna  in  KiT."):  elecled  pope  Aug.  17,  1740; 
died  May  3,  17."iS.  This  pope,  who  graeioiisly  ac- 
cepted a  dedication  from  V'ollaire  and  was  full  of 
amenity  toward  all  heretics,  thought  it  liis  duty  to 
pursue  by  all  means  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  In 
1747  he  issued  a  bull  regulating  Jewish  convei-sions. 
.Vecordingto  this  bull  all  children  above  .seven  years 
of  age  could  be  baptized  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  A  Christian  nurse  was  allowed  to 
baptize  her  Jewish  charge  against  the  will  of  the 
pareiit.s.  One  of  the  latter  could  baptize  the  child 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  other;  and  the  grand- 
father could  baptize  his  fatherless  grandchild  against 
I  he  will  of  its  mother. 
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By  a.  (U'Cici'  dated  Si'pt.  16  of  tin-  sjiiiie  year.  Ben- 
edict forbade  converted  married  Jews  to  divorci- 
their  wives  aceordiuii  to  Jewish  hiw.  At  the  re- 
Hiiest  of  the  Jewish  coiniiiviiiity  of  Rome  (prese-uted 
in  Feb.,  1751)  to  allow  its  members  to  fre(iiieiit 
the  market  and  to  live  outside  the  ghetto,  Bem'dict 
renewed  the  severe  project  elaliorated  by  the  In(|ui- 
sition  in  1732,  aeeording  to  whieli  a  Jew  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  a  single  night  .iway  from  ll»' 
ghetto. 

Notwithslaniliiig  lliis,  Henediet  was  far  from  be- 
ing hostile  to  the  Jews.  On  all  occasions,  except  iu 
the  matter  of  eonvi-rsion,  he  showed  s.vmpatliy  wiih 
thenL  When  i)ersectitions  bn)ke  out  in  Poland  he 
energetically  defended  the  Jews  and  enjoined  the 
Polish  archbishop  and  primate  to  protect  them. 

In  Italy  Benedict  was  especially  hostile  to  Hebrew 
Ijooks.  The  censor  Constanzi  prepared  in  174S  a 
new  list  of  forbidden  books.  Bene<lict  ordered  all 
those  enumerated  therein  to  be  seized  and  confis- 
cated; and  on  Sept.  l.").  l".")!.  this  decree  was  en- 
forced. It  having  been  rumored  that  the  Jews 
smuggled  prohibited  books  into  the  ghetto.  Benedi<'t 
ordered  a  strict  search  of  the  houses,  with  the  result 
that  a  general  conlisciition  ensued.  Later  he  gave 
directions  to  Conslanzi  to  revise  the  ".Sefer  ha-Zik- 
kuk  "  (Book  of  E.\ purgation)  and  to  .add  to  it  an 
Index  Ejii'Dytiloniii,  comprising  a  new  series  of 
books  to  be  forbiilden. 

In  Holy  Week  of  17r>(>  llu'  body  of  a  child  was 
found  at  Jampol,  Poland,  and  a  blood-accusation 
followed  by  persecutions  ensued.  To  free  them- 
selves and  all  other  Jew  s  from  the  oft-rejieated  ac- 
cusation, the  Polish  .Tews  .sent  .Jacob  Selik  to  Bene- 
dict to  procure  an  oHicial  eX]>osure  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge.  Benedict  charged  the  counselor  of 
the  holy  ofiice.  Lorenzo  Ganganelli — later  Pope 
Clement  XIV. — to  report  on  this  subject;  and  on 
March  21,  l?.^,  the  aiMjuittal  of  the  .lews  was 
pronounced. 

BIBI.IOORAPHV:  IJIiriitiiililiill  1I1.1  Oritiitx.  1.S41.  p.  iiil;  Hr- 
Fue  OrirulaW.  iii.  Ih' ;  Hiriie  ilt-i  KliiilisJuirci,  Hi.  107,  IDS  ; 
Berliner,  Ct:ttimr  uuil  CitntisrntUnu  p.  ;i">;  Vo^elstein  anii 
Rieger.  tle^fch,  ilrr  Jiultn  in  Itont.  ii.  ;Ml-247;  l*opper,  Ttic 
C«H«>rs/iiji  t)f  Hrhrni-  /{.u./is.  pp.  131,  Vif,. 

I.  Bu. 

BENEDICT,  SIR  JULIUS :  Compcser,  con- 
ductor, and  teacher  of  music;  born  at  Stuttgart 
Nov.  37,  1804;  died  in  London  June  ,5,  1885.  Show- 
ing considerable  musical  talent  as  a  boy,  ho  became, 
at  the  age  of  lifteen.  the  pu|)il  of  Hummel  at  Wei- 
mar, and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Beethoven.  In 
1821  he  Went  to  Dresden  to  study  nuisical  composi- 
tion under  Webei'.  who  treated  him  lik<'  a  son. 
Having  tilled  conductors'  ])osls  at  Vienna  from  182;! 
to  1825,  he  went  with  Barbaja  to  Italy  in  the  latter 
year,  and  obtained  an  apiiointmeni  as  conductor  at 
Naples,  where  he  produced  two  of  his  own  operas, 
"Gracintaed  Ernesto"  and  "1  Porthocesi  in  Goa." 
In  1835  he  went  from  Paris  lo  London,  where  he  re- 
sided till  his  death,  lie  was  conductor  at  the  Ly- 
ceum in  1831)  and  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838,  where  some 
of  his  own  chief  works  for  the  operatic  stage  were 
produced.  After  vLsiting  America  with  Jeiniy  Lind 
in  18.50,  he  became  successively  conductor  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theater  and  at  Drury  Lane.  Sir  .Julius 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  musical  world  for 


upwanl  of  forty  years,  as  comluctor  and  as  teacher. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  initial  success  of  the 
.Monday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James'  Hall.  lie 
was  knighted  in  1871 ;  and.  amongotherdistinctions, 
was  decorated  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria  in 
1S74,  and  made  knight 
couunander  of  the  Or 
iler  of  Frederick  by  the 
king  of  Wi'irttemberg. 
He  was  twice  married. 
Among  liis  composi- 
tions arc:  a  one-act 
operetta,  "L'u  Anno 
cd  un  Giorno,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum 
in  1S:1G:  "TheGvpsv's 
Warning,"  18.^8;  -'The 
Bride  of  Venice,"  184:1 
"  The  Crusaders,"  18411. 
produced  at  Drury 
Lane ;  "  L'ndine."  a  can- 
tata produced  in  1800 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  conductor;  "The  Lily  of  Killarney."  1862, 
his  most  successful  opera,  the  libretto  to  which  was 
founded  upon  Boucicault's  ■•Colleen  Bawn";  an 
operetta,  "The  Bride  of  .Song,"  performed  in  1864; 
"Richard  Cu'ur  de  Lion,"  1863.  and  an  oratorio, 
"St.  Cecilia,"  1866,  the  last  two  comjiosed  for  the 
Norwich  Festival;  ''St.  Peter,"  1870;  and  "Grazi- 
ella."  1882.  besides  symphonies  and  pianoforte 
nuisic.  The  recitatives  for  the  Italian  version  of 
Weber's  "Oberon,"  which  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1865,  were  also  written  by  Sir  Julius, 

Bibliography:  Dictinnaru  nf  Aiiliniial  Bingraphu;  drove, 
Diotitninni  of  yitmc^   s.v.;  'Lontioii    newspapers,  June  B, 
l.SHTt;  Hervev,  Criehrated  Musiciitn.-<. 
.1.  G.  L. 


Sir  .luhus  Ileiietiii't. 


Bknk- 


MOR- 


BENEDICT,    MARCUS.      S( , 

l>h:i  Al 

BENEDICT,  MOSES:  (Jcrnian  banker  and  art- 
ist;  born  in  1772  at  Stuttgart.  Germany;  died  there 
July  8,  18.52.  He  was  destined  for  the  profession  of 
sculptor.  With  his  brother  Seligmaun  Li'ib  he  was 
sent  in  1785  to  the  Karlsschulc  in  Stuttgart.  Later 
on  ihe  two  conducted  the  banking  business  of  Ben- 
edict Brothers.  Moses  showed  considerable  talent 
for  art.  and  as  a  painter  of  miniatinvs  was  jiarticu- 
larly  clever.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
painter  Christian  Gottlieb  Schick,  with  whom  he 
corrispouded  for  years. 
liMU.Ht<;F:.\pnv  :  Si'lnn'thim-lir  ilinmil,.  N"n\ .  1.1,  1865, 

s  M.  K 

BENEDICT,  NAPHTALI.    See  Benet,  N.mmi 

rAi.i. 

BENEDICT  OF  YORK;  Leading  member  of 
Ihe  Jewish  connuiuiity  in  York,  England,  at  the  end 
of  Ihe  twelfthcentury  ;  died  in  1 18il.  Togelherwith 
Jo.sce  of  Y'ork  he  attended  the  coronation  of  Richard 
I.,  and  in  the  riot  which  took  place  on  that  occasion 
was  forced  to  submit  to  baptism,  when  he  took  the 
name  of  "William."  Afterw;ird  he  appealetl  to 
the  king,  who  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
religion,  though  this  was  against  the  canon  laws. 
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His  doath  occurred  soon  after  tliis  at  Xorthaiiipton 
(Roger de  Hovedeii.  "Chronica."  ed.  Stubbs.  iii.  14). 
where  he  was  the  owner  of  houses.  William  of 
Newbury  describes  Beuedicfs  house  at  York  as 
being  like  unto  a  royal  palace  in  size  and  strength 
C  Historia,"  ed.  How- 
lett,  i.  312).  His 
widow  and  children 
were  burnetl  alive  in 
it  during  the  York 
riot  of  Easter,  USIO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT  :  Jaiiil>s. 
Jcireor  Atiiji'Vin  Knij- 
laml,  pp.  IW,  ll!l. 
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BENEDICTIONS 

(Hebrew.  "Berakot"); 
Blessings,  or  prayers 
of  thank.sgiving  and 
praise,  recited  either 
during  di\ine  service 
or  on  special  occa- 
sions. They  were, 
according  to  rabbin- 
ical triidition  (Ber. 
33a),  instituted  and 
formulated  by  the 
founders  of  the  syna 
gogue,  the  "Anslic 
Keneset  ha-Gedolali " 
(Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogvie),  "the 
hundred  and  twenty 
elders"  at  the  head 
of  the  comnionwealtli 
in  the  time  of  Ezr;i 
(Meg.  ITa:  Ycr.  Ber. 
ii.  4d;  compare  Yad 
ha-Hazakah,  Tetillah 
u-Birkat  Kohaiiim,  i. 
4;Ber.  i.  5).  Thanks 
givings  in  the  form 
of  "Baruk  Yiiwii " 
(Blessed  be  the  Lord  • 
were  ociasionally  of- 
fered in  the  time  i>r 
the  Patriarchs,  the 
Judges,  and  I  li  e 
Kings  (see  Gen.  x.\iv. 
27:  E.\.  xviii.  10; 
Ruth  iv.  14:  I  Sam. 

XXV.   32;    II   &»m.    .wiii.    28;   I    Kings   i.    48: 
21;    viii.    15,    5(>;    I   Chron.    .\vi.   36;   fl   Chron. 


nrtytyi  mgP  rrma  term  paQJ^ll?!! 


Title-Page  of  "Meah  Berakot."  Anisierdani,  1787. 


V. 

ii. 

11,  vi.  4)  and  by  the  Psalmists  (Ps.  xxviii.  C.  xxxi. 
22  [A.  V.  21].  and  elsewhere):  and  in  the  form  of 
"Baruk  Attali  Yiiwii"  (Blessed  be  thou.  O  Lortl: 
I  Chron.  xxix.  10;  Ps.  cxix.  12);  also  in  the  prayer 
of  Azariah(Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  verse 
3;  Tobit  iii.  11:  viii.  .5.  ].5:  xi.  14)." 

In  the  time  of  Ezni  public  worship  was  begun 
with  the  call.  "Biireku  et  Adonay  "  (Bless  ye  the 
Lord!  Nell.  ix.  5).  each  thanksgiving  Ix-ing  fol- 
lowed by  the  congregational  response  Amkx  (Xeb 
viii.  6)  or  a  longer  doxology,  "Baruk  .  .  .  Amen" 
(Ps.  xli.  14;  Ixxii.  18,  19;  cvi.  48).  Thenceforth  the 
designation  "Berakah."  or  benediction,  becaiue  the 


standing  name  for  each  individual  thank.sgiviug 
in  the  service.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  Mishnah. 
R.  H.  iv.  3,  calls  the  service  "Seder  Berjikot" 
(Order  of  Benedictions).  Thus  eight  benedictions 
are  mentioned  in  Yoma  vii.  1.  which  are  recited  by 

the  high  priest  in  the 
Temple  service  on 
the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, namely;  (l)on 
the  Law,  (2)  the 
Abodah,  (3)  the 
tliank.sgiving,  (4)  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  (5) 
the  sanctuary.  (6)  Is- 
mel,  (7)  the  priestly 
blessing,  and  (8)  the 
closing  prayers. 

The  recitation  of 
the  SiiE.MA'  every 
morning  in  the 
Temple  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  benedic- 
lion,  and  followed  by 
three  benedictions, 
which  consisted  of 
E.MET  we-Y'azlb,  the 
AiiODAu,  and  the 
Priestly  Bi.essikg 
(closing  with  "Sha- 
lom "=peace:  Tamid 
iv.  1).  In  the  sj'na- 
gogue  the  Sliema'  is 
precedeil  by  two 
benedictions,  one  for 
the  light  of  day: 
"Vozer-Or"  (see 
LiTiUGY),  closing 
wilh  "Blessed  be  He 
who  created  the 
lights!"  and  one  for 
the  Law:  Auabah 
Raubah,  ending 
with  "Bles-sed  be  He 
who  1  o  v  e  t  h  His 
people  Israel  I  "  and 
follow(>d  by  one  ben- 
ediction beginning 
w  i  t  h  E  .M  E  T  w  E  - 
Yazih  and  closing 
wiih  "Ga'al  Yisrael 
"(Blessed  be  He  who 
liath  redeemed  Israel!),  after  which  the  eighteen  (or 
seven)  benedictions  follow.  The  Shenia'  in  the  eve- 
ning is  preceded  by  the  benedictions  "  Ma'arib  'Ara- 
bim, "concluding  with  "Bles-Scd  be  He  who  bringeth 
on  the  twilight!  "  and  Ah.ujat  'Oi.am.  closing  with 
"  Bl('s,sed  be  He  who  loveth  His  people  Israel!" 
and  followed  by  two  benedictions,  namely:  "  Ga'al 
Yisrael,"  as  in  the  morning,  and  "Hashkibenu" 
("Grant  us  peaceful  rest  in  the  night  !"i.  ending 
with  "Bles,scd  be  He  who  guardeth  Israel!"  or,  on 
Sabbath  and  holy  days,  with  "Blessed  be  He  who 
sprea<lcth  the  tabernacle  of  His  peace  over  Israel!" 
The  prayer  (Shemoneh  'Eskeh)  in  the  daily  ritual 
of  the  .synagogue  consists  of  eighteen  benedictions 
(Ber.    28b);  tlie  corresponding  festival   prayer,  of 
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seven  (Tos.  R.  II.  iv.  11);  the  ouc  on  fast-days,  of 
twenty-four,  six  special  benedictions  being  added 
to  tlie  eigliteen  of  tlie  daily  praj'er.  each  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  response  "Amen  "  (Ta'an.  ii.  2-5). 

A  special  benediction  was  also  offered  ]>y  Ezra  be- 
fore the  reading  from  the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  assem- 
bly responding  with  "Amen!  Amen!"  (Neh.  viii. 
6.)  Hence  it  became  the  regular  practise  in  both 
the  temple  and  the  sj-uagogue  to  recite  a  benedic- 
tion before  reading  the  Law,  with  the  introductory 
"Bareku  "  (Bless  ye  the  Lord),  and  after  the  reading 
with  the  closing  formula,  "Blessed  be  He  who  gave 
the  Law,"  followed  by  the  response  "  Amen  "  (Yoma 
vii.  1,  p.  69b ;  "  JIasseket  Soferim,"  xiii,  V,  cil.  Mi'illcr, 
p.  178).  The  benedictions  recited  at  the  reading 
from  the  Prophets,  the  Haktakaii,  one  befon-  and 
three  or  four  benedictions  after  the  rcailing  on  Sab- 
bath and  holy  days,  have  the  same  character.  Thcj' 
are  thanksgivings  for  the  words  of  comfort  and  of 
Messianic  hope  offered  by  the  prophetic  writings 
as  interpreted  by  the  Ilaggadah.  Originally  these 
also  were  accompanied  b)'  congregational  responses 
("Masseket  Soferim,"  xiii.  9-14,  ed.  Mi'dler,  pp.  181- 
185).  Similarly  the  reading  of  the  Hali^kl  Psalms 
on  the  New  Moon  and  holy  days  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  benediction;  the  latter 
TIpon         known  in  Mishnaic  time  as  "  Birkat  ha- 

Beading     Shir"  (Benediction  of  the  P.salm,  Pes. 
from         .\.  7).     To  the  same  categorj'  belong 
Scripture,    the    benediction    Barik    siie-Amar. 
which  precedes,  and  the  Yishtabah 
(with  or  without  the  Nishmat),  which  follows,  the 
reading  of  Psalms  iu  the  early  morning  si^rvice;  the 
benediction  in  each  case  closing  with  "Blessed  be 
Thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  extolled  by  praises!  "     (Com- 
pare Ps.  xxii.  4  |:^]  and  E.x.  xv.   11.)     The  corre- 
sponding evening  benediction  "  Baruk  le  'Olam  "  ap- 
pears originally  to  have  been  also  a  benediction  on 
the  Psalms  (see  S.  Baer,  " 'Abodat  Yisrael."  p.  109; 
and  Kohler,  "The-  Psalms  and  Their  Place  in  the  Lit- 
urgy," Graetz  College  Publications,  1897,  i.  31. 

The  benedictions  recited  over  the  meals  are  of 
very  ancient  origin.  As  early  as  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel people  would  not  eat  before  the  blessing  liad 
been  offered  over  tlie  sacrifice  (I  Sam.  ix.  13).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  words  in  Dent.  viii.  10,  "When  thou 
ha.st  eaten  and  art  full,  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy 
God  for  the  good  land  which  He  hath  given  thee.'' 
are  referred  by  the  Kabbis  to  the  benediction  over 
the  meal,  to  both  the  grace  before  the  meal  and  the 
threefold  benediction  after  it  (Ber.  31a,  48b;  Tos. 
Ber.  vii.  1;  compare  Sibyllines.  iv.  2,");  .lo.seijhus. 
"B.  J."  ii.  8,  S  5;  Letter  "of  Aristeas,  §  184;  Matt. 
xiv.  19,  XV.  30,  xxvi.  20;  Acts  xxvii.  35).  "Seeing 
thee  eat  without  washing  the  hands  and  without 
saying  the  benediction,  I  took  thee  to  be  a  heathen," 
said  an  innkeeper  to  his  brother  Jew  (Num.  R.  xx.). 
"Whosoever  eats  or  drinks  or  enjoys  some  pleasure 
of  the  senses  without  offering  a  benediction  commits 
a  sacrilegious  theft  against  God  "  (Ber.  35a,  b). 

Especially  .solenui,  beeau.se  accompanied  with  re- 
sponses in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  par- 
ticipants, is  the  GiiACii  AT  jMicai.s,  consi-sting  of  tJu'ec 
benedictions,  later  increased  to  four.  According  to 
Ber.  48b,  the  first  "Ila-zan  et  ha-kol"  (Blessed  be 
He    who   giveth   food   to  all!)   was   instituted   by 


Moses;    the   second,    "Nodeh    leka"  (closing    with 
"  Blessed  be  Thou  for  the  land  and  for  the  food!  "), 
by  Joshua,  who  led  Israel  into  the  land ; 
Before        and  the  third,  "  Bid.iem  na  "(closing 
and  After     with  "Blessed  be  He  who  rebuihleth 
Meals.        [buildeth]  .leru.salem  "),  by  King  .Solo- 
mon; while  the  fourth,  "  Ha-tob  we-ha- 
-Metib"  (Blessed  be  He  who  is  good  and  doeth  good!) 
— recited  as  a  rule  whenever  new  wine  is  served  to 
cheer  the  guests — is  ascribed  to  the  rabbis  of  Jainnia 
in  Bar  Kokba's  time.     All  meals  having  had  a  dis- 
tinctly social  rather  than  a  mere  domestic  character 
in  olden  times,  the  benedictions  recited  at  the  table 
were  accordingly,  like  those  in  the  synagogue,  in- 
troduced by  an  exhcntatory  call,   "Zimmun,"   and 
accompanied  by  responses  (Ber.  vii.   1,  2;    Geiger, 
"Urschrift,"  p.  123;  Kohler.  /.-■.  pp.  34,  35). 

Gladdening  wine  as  a  social  element  served  on 
such  occasions  gave  rise  to  benedictions  connected 
with  the  Sabbath  and  the  fe.-ilival  meals,  the  KiD- 
iitsii  (the  sanctiticaticm  of  the  day,  Mek.,  Yitro, 
vii.;  Pes.  106a)  an<l  HAnnAt.Aii  ("the  leave-taking 
from  the  holy  day  "),  which  formed  originally  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sabbath  meal  (IJer.  viii.  1 ;  Geiger. 
"Zeitschr."  vi.  llti);  the  Passover  Seder  (Pes.  x.  6); 
also  to  a  benediction  now  no  longer  in  use  at  the  new- 
moon  meal  ("Mas.  Soferim,"  xix.  9);  to  the  seven 
benedictions  recited  at  marriage  festivities  (Ket.  7b; 
compare  Tobit  viii.  6-17).  which  lasted  a  full  week 
ortwo;  the  benedictionsatciicumcision  (Shab.  137b; 
Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  12,  13);  and  the  benedictions  at  the 
mourners'  meal,  which  were  still  in  use  in  Euroi)e  in 
the  eleventh  century  ("  Ma.s.  Sof<'rim,"  xix.  11,  ed. 
Midler,  p.  276;  Ber.  46b;  Seinahof  xii.,  xiv.;  "Sid 
dur  Rab  Anuam,"  i.  .55;  iNIahzor  Vilry,  No.  348). 
Every  new  enjoyment  offered  at  the  festal  table,  such 
as  various  kinds  of  fruits,  or  perfumes,  gave  rise  to 
another  benediction  (Ber.  vi.  viii.;  Tos.  Ber.  vi.). 
"To  God  belongs  the  earth  and  all  its  produce,  ac- 
cording to  Ps.  xxiv.  1 ;  but  when  consecrated  by  a 
benediction  it  becomes  man's  privilege  to  enjoy  it, 
according  to  Ps.  cxv.  IB,"  says  K.  Levi  (Ber.  ijGa). 

Besides  these  three  forms  of  benediction,  a  fourth, 
bearing  a  more  per.sonal  character,  came  into  tisc 
in  ancient  times — a  thanksgiving  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  divine  goodness  experienced  in  one's  life. 
The  one  lumdred  and  seventh  Psalm  has  been  cor- 
rectly understood  by  rabbinical  tiadition  to  refer  ti> 
four  different  kinds  of  thanksgiving  for  benelits  re- 
ceived from  God  ;  (1)  for  escaping  the  dangers  of  a 
journey  through  the  desert  (verses  4-9) ;  or  (2)  being 
rescued  from  jirison  (10-16);  or  (3)  recovering  from 
a  grave   illness  (17-22);    or  (4)  having   gone  .safely 
through  the  perils  of  a  sea  voyage.      .Ml  who  have 
undergone^  any  of  tln'se  experiences  are  bidden   to 
offer  loud  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of 
worshiping  assendilies.     Out  of  this  developed  the 
"Birkat   ha-Gomel"   (Bh'ssed    be   the 
Thanks-      Lord,   who   bestoweth    l)enefits  upon 
giving  for    the  undeserving),   the  benediction  re- 
Personal      cited  by  men  m  ho  are  calU'd  uj)  to  the 
Benefits.      Law  the  first  time  I  hey  appear  in  the 
synagogue  after  deliverance  from  dan 
ger;   the  congregation  responding:   "May  He   who 
hath  bestowed  all  good  tipon  thee,  further  bestow 
good   unto  thee!  Amen."     As  a  matter  of  course. 
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each  niiraculims  csciipc  or  iitlifi- joyous  I'xpcrifiiic 
gave  rise  to  anolhcr  ln-iiodiclion.  In  fact,  iiiaiiv 
Psalms  are  the outpouringof  such  thanksgiving (Ps. 
xxii.  26  [A.  V.  25],  xl.  11  [A.  Y.  10],  ciii.  1-5). 
Y'ct  not  only  experiences  of  joy.  hut  also  severe 
trials,  prompted  the  sjiints  ti>  otl'er  thanksgiving,  a-; 
in  the  case  of  Job.  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lonl 
hath  taken  awav:  lilessed  lie  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(.lob  i.  21). 

Every  manifestation  of  divine  proleition  and  la-lp 
became  an  opiiortunity  for  tlie  pious  Israelite  to 
offer  up  thanksgiving  in  the  usual  form  of  a  bene- 
diction; thus,  after  the  victory  over  Nicanor  the 
people  exclaimed:  "Blessed  be  He  who  hath  kept 
His  holy  place  undetiled "  (II  Mace.  xv.  34).  A 
similar  benediction  is  given:  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  the 
truthful  Judge  who  disclosest  the  things  hidden  " 
(/*.  xii.  41).  Not  only  did  the  experience  of  mirac- 
ulous help  from  I'rovidence  give  an  opjiorl unity  for 
thanksgiving,  as  when  Jetliro  exclaimed.  "Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  baud 
of  the  Egyptian"  (Ex.  xviii.  1(1;  Ber.  54a).  but  the 
very  season  or  i)lace  which  lecalled  the  wondrous 
event  to  the  memory  of  the  people  or  of  the  indi- 
vidual gave  rise  to  !i  liene<liclion :  "Blessed  beThdu 
who  wroughtest  a  miracle  unto  me."  or  "unto  our 
fathers  of  old."  There  is  an  instriKtive  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch:  "  Each  time  Enoch  beheld  some 
of  the  wonders  of  nature,  he  blessed  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  who  had  made  great  ami  glorious  wonders 
to  show  the  greatness  of  His  work  to  the  angels  and 
the  souls  of  men.  that  they  might  praise  His  work 
and  all  Ilis  creation  .  .  .  and  bless  Ilini  for  ever. " 
Obviously,  at  the  time  Enocli  was  written,  the  Hasi- 
dim  had  already  made  it  a  custom  to 
Develop-     s;iy  a  benediction  at  the  sight  of  every 

ment  of      great  jdienomenoii  of   nature,    "  'Oseh 
Bene-         ma'aseh    Bereshit  "    (Blessed    be    the 

dictions.      Worker  of  Creation)  (Ber.  54a:   com 
pare  Ben  Sira  [Eeclus.]  xliii.  11.  "Look 
upon  the  rainbow  and  praise  Him  that  made  it  "). 

In  the  course  of  time  all  these  benedictions  as- 
sumed a  stereoty|)ed  form;  and  the  ride  is  given  by 
Kab  that,  to  be  regaided  as  a  regular  benediction 
(Ber.  40b),  every  benediction  must  t'ontain  the  name 
of  God,  and  by  K.  Johauan  that  it  must  contain  the 
attiibute  of  God's  kingship.  It  was  always  the 
Nam<!  that  called  forlh  tla-  response,  since  the  verse 
Peut.  xxxii.  3  (Hebr. ).  "When  I  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  greatness  imto  our  God." 
was  interpreted  in  this  sense  by  the  Habbis(see  Sifre. 
Dcut.  30fi).  In  view  of  this  response  in  the  syna- 
gogue, "Amen":  in  the  Templi'.  "Baruk  Adonaj- " 
(Blessed  be  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting),  particvdar  stress  was  always  laid 
upon  the  closing  formula  ("liotcm  berakot")  (Misli 
nail  Ber.  ix.  5;  Ta'anit  ii.  3;  To.sef..  Ber.  vii.  21.  22: 
Tosef.,  Ta'anit  i.  10-13):  whereas  full  freedom  as  to 
the  form  of  the  main  br'nediction  was  granted  to  the 
individual  who  oll'ercd  the  jirayer  or  praise.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  I'salms.  such  as  exxxvi..  cxlvii., 
cxiviii.,  or  oilier  Biblical  verses,  originally  formed 
the  basis  of  each  benediction  (si'c  Isidore  Loeb.  "  Li- 
terature des  Pauvres,"  p.  1.58:  Mi'iller.  "  JIasseket  So- 
ferim,"  p.  228;  Kohler.  I.r.  pp.  32-34).  A  specimen 
in  the  Airocryphon  to  an  old  beuediction  witli  choral 


response  is  given  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
( verses  29-34,  39-67).  Out  of  the  recitative  benedic- 
tions spoken  in  a.s.semblies.  as  seen  in  the  prevalent 
use  of  the  plural,  developed  at  a  much  later  stage  the 
solitary  prayer  without  the  element  of  responses 
(Ber.  viii.  8).  which  had  previously  been  essential. 

Great  importance  was  laid,  however,  on  the  exact 
Iraditioiial  form  of  the  various  benedictions.  Only 
a  recognized  scholar  ("Talmid  hakam  ")  was  pre- 
sumed to  know  them  to  a  reliable  degree;  whereas 
lho.se  who  comjiiled  them  for  common  use  were,  in 
Mishnaic  time,  regarded  with  susiiicion.  "Those 
who  write  down  the  benedictions  are  equal  in  mis- 
chief doing  to  such  as  burn  the  Law  " — ostensibly 
because  they  infringed  the  rights  of  those  authorized 
to  olTer  the  benediction  (.see  Tosef.,  Ber.  i.  8;  Sliab. 
xiii.  [xix.]  4  ;  Ber.  38a.  50a;  Shab.  115b).  Neverthe- 
less it  was  from  sucli  wiitten  collections  of  benedic- 
lions  that  compilations  like  those  enumerated  iu 
^lislinah  Berakot  ix..  Ta'anit  ii..  Tosef..  Ber.  vii., 
and  elsewhere  were  made.  At  any  rate,  by  the 
second  century  they  were  already  fixed  as  to  form 
and  number,  since  R.  Me'ir  declares  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  say  one  hundred  beuedictions  daily 
(!\Ieii.  43b);  and  U.  Yose  says:  "He  who  alters  the 
f(irm  of  benedictions  fixed  by  the  wise  has  failed  to 
fultil  his  obligations"  (Ber.  40b;  Yer. 
One  Ber.  vi.  2.  lOb).     According  to  Num. 

Hundred     K.    xviii.   (compare  Tan.,  Korah,  ed. 
Bene-         Vienna,  1853),  it  was  King  David  who 

dictions        instituted  the  one  hundred  daily  bene- 

Daily.        dictions.     These  hundred  benedictions 

re((uircd  dail)'  by  R.  Me'ir  are  shown 

l)y  Abudrahini  in  gate  iii.  ("Birkat  ha-Mizwah  ")  of 

his  commeutary   to    correspond   with   the    beiudic- 

tions  given  in  the  daily  prayers. 

JIaimonides  (Yad  ha-IIa/akah,  Berakot.  i.  4)  di- 
vides the  benedictions  into  three  classes:  (1)  for  en- 
joyments; (2)  for  the  privilege  of  the  performance 
of  a  religious  duty ;  and  (3)  forms  of  liturgical  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  Abudrahim.  in  Hi  I  kot  Berakot, 
divides  them  into  four  classes:  (1)  such  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  daily  ])r.ayer;  (2)  such  as  precede  the 
jii'rformance  of  religious  duties;  (3)  such  as  are  of- 
fered for  enjoyments;  and  (4)  such  as  are  offered  on 
special  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  benedictions  prescribed 
in  the  Talmud  and  adopted  in  the  liturgy;  each  of 
them  licginning  with  the  formula  "  Blessed  art  Thou, 
O  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe!'" 

fl>  tJt'ft)rf  ivtirinir  to  rest  at  nijrlit :  "...  whn  makes  tJie 
l)auds  of  sleep  full  iipou  mine  eves  ami  sluinbe''  upon  mine  eye- 
lids. May  it  be  Thy  will,  (i  Lord,  to  make  me  lie  down  in  ^teaee 
and  rise  up  u^ain  in  peiiee.  Let  not  my  thought.s  nor  evil 
dreams  nor  evil  Imaginations  trouble  me.  but  let  my  bed  he 
spotless  before  Tbee,  and  yive  lifTht  apain  to  mine  eyes  lest  I 
sleep  tbe  sleep  of  death"  il's.  Niii.  4  fA.V.:!]i;  "  for  it  is  Tliou 
who  ffivest  light  to  the  apple  of  the  eye  "  ( Ps.  xvii.  8).  "  Blessed 
art  Thou  who  givest  light  to  the  whole  world  with  Thy  glory  " 
(lier.  HOh).   ■ 

I")  In  the  morninp.  before  reeitinsr  any  l)enedietion,  one  has 
to  wasli  the  hands  and  say;  "...  who  hast  .sanctified  us  by 
Thy  eonnnandments  and  enjoined  us  to  wa-sh  the  hands" 
("Netilat  Vadayim,"  "lifting  up  the  hands");  compare  Targ. 
to  I's.'e.xxxiv.  a  (lier.  ."kSb). 

Ctt  After  the  perfonnan<'e  of  the  functions  of  the  Itody: 
"...  who  has  formed  man  in  wisdom  and  created  many  t>ri- 
Ilces  and  vessels,  upon  the  opening  or  closing  of  which  life 
depends."  "...  Iwho  healest  all  tlesh  audi  who  hast  made 
man  wondrously  "  latter  I's.  c.\.\.\i.\.  Id. 
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(4)  After  awiikenjnfr  from  the  niM'lJt's  sleep  (wliich  wns  w- 

parded  as  the  returninjr  of  the  soul  to  the  body)  sonierahbis 

pie.'^criltr  tlie  lienediitiiiii  :  "  .  .  .   who  revi- 

Moruing:  vest  tlie  iti-ad  "  i  Ver.  llei-.  iv.  :•.  Td*;  hut  the 
Bene-  Uniu   (■oiiinumlv  adoiiied  is:  "My   Lord,   the 

dictions.  soul  whieh  Thou  hast  driven  lue  is  pure.  Thou 
hast  created  ami  formed  it.  and  Thou  ilidsl 
hreathf  it  iuto  nie  and  preservest  it  withiu  me  :ind  wilt  one  (lji> 
tiike  it  from  rnc  and  restore  it  unto  me  ln'reafter.  So  Uiuu  a.s 
the  soul  is  within  me,  1  will  jrive  thanks  unto  Thee,  o  Lord  my 
(ii>d.  Sovereign  of  all  works.  Lord  of  all  souls,  .  .  .  who  i-estur- 
e>t  the  souls  unto  dead  bodies." 

'"ii  On  heariuM'  the  cock  crow,  one  says:  "...  who  hast 
Kiven  the  cock  intelligence  to  distinifuish  between  <)ay  and 
'-liirhl/''  (Job  xxxviii.  :Mi).    Compare  "  Apost.  ("(mst."  viii.  ;i4. 

d»)  (In  openintr  the  eyes  In  the  morninjJT :  "...  whr>npenest 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  "  (after  I's.exlvi.  iS). 


movni)^  on 
I  I's.  cxlvi.  7). 
.  who  clothesl 


'7i  When  sittiufT  up  and 
loosest  them  that  are  bound  " 

(X)  When  divssintr:  "  .  . 
rxlvi.  SI. 

liti  When  standintr  erei-i : 
:ire  U.wed  down  "  (compart* 
mer,  p.  77;.  When  slttinir  U| 
I'.w"  tih.). 

'lOt  When  steppinp:  up"n  tlu-  yn)und  : 


lim 


who 


Ihi*   naked"   (IS 


'  .  .  .  who  raises!  up  those  that 
llalakni  (iedolot,"  ed.  Hildesliei- 
"  Who  liftesl  up  thosi-  that  are 

who  spreadi'st 


IPs.  cxxxvi.  ti). 

who  hast  made  llrn 


\\  ho    hath    supplied   me 


who  ifird- 


forth  the  earth  above  the  waters' 

'111  On  steppi?!}?  forth  t^i  walk 
Ilie  steps  of  man  "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  'ZU 

'  l~l   When  puttUiiJ  on  shoes:  " 
with  every  want." 

ii;i)  When  irirding  the  bell  alnnd  oneself: 
est  Israel  with  might "  Uer.  xiii.  II ;  Ps.  xlv.  7). 

(14 1  When  putting  on  a  head-coveiiniE: :  "...  who  erownesl 
Israel  with  glory"  (Isa.  Ixi.  lU;  "ind  =  "glory,"  name  ftu- 
mitert. 

"The  following  alternative  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  is 
disallowed  in  Shuihan  *Aruk.  orah  Hayyim,  xlvi.  (»:  "... 
who  givest  strength  to  the  weary.") 

(!'))  When  washing  the  face:  "...  who  i-eniovest  sleep 
from  ndne  eyes  and  slumber  fi'om  nune  eyelids." 

Here  follows  a  prayer  foi- a  da>  free  fnmi  sin  ami  temptation 
an<l  grated  by  favor  of  (iod  and  nian.  whirh  closes  thus:  "... 
who  bestowest  Uning-kiMdness "  (late  addition.  *"  upon  Thy 
peo[»le  Israel  "). 

'It'M  Every  one  must  offer  three  biMiedictions  daily,  namel>  : 
"...  who  hast  made  me  an  Israelite  (<ii'  who  hast  not  maile 
iiir  a  lieathem";  "...  who  hast  not  made  nie  a  woman"; 
"...  who  ha.st  not  made  me  a  slave  |or  a  boor]"  (T'wef.. 
Ber.  vii.  IH;  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  :.',  p.  Kib;  Men.  4:!b;  "  Halakot  (Jedo- 
lot/'p,?".  Persian  and  Creek  parallels  aiv  given  by  Joel,  "  Blicke 
indie  Religionsgeschiciite."  i.  Hit;  Kautmann.  "Monatsschrift," 
pii.  14-lH).  For  Woman  the  benediction  is  substituted:  "... 
who  hast  made  nie  accoiiiing  to  Thy  will." 

Ttie  following  benediction  adopted  in  the  I'rayer-Book  is.  ae- 
conling  to  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  2,  ]iieserved  in  full  in  Yalkut,  Wa'etha- 
nan,  KJti,  offered  by  the  angels  at  the  time  when  the  Shema"  is 
ret-ited  by  Isniel :  "Tlum  wast  one  ere  the  world  was  created; 
Thou  hast  been  the  same  sim-e  the  world  hath  been  created. 
Thou  art  the  same  in  this  world  and  tin-  same  in  the  world  to 
is!i;i,  come.  Sanctify  Thy  iiiuiie  through  those  that  sanctify  it, 
.  .  .  who  sanctiUest  Thy  name  among  the  multitudes." 

'17l  Before  and  after  the  reading  <pf  the  I*salms  in  the  inorn- 
fng  service:  Bari'K  siik-Amai:  and  Yisiitaiih.vh. 

lis,  1*1)  llefoii'  reading  Shema'  in  the  morning,  "  Yozer  Or" 

ail'l  AllAHAH  Uaukah. 

'~tii    After  Shema',  Emkt  \vk-Va/.iii. 

C'l-^Rh  The  "  Wmidah."  seven  <oi-  cigbtei-n,  increased  latei- 
oil  to  nineteeni,  benedictions,  consisting  of  three  principal 
lieriediclions  of  pi-aise  at  the  i)egiiuilng.  three  at  the  close,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  ion  week-ilays;  on  Sal)baih  and  holy  days 
only  one)  inserted  in  the  middle  (see  Siikmoxk  'KstiKI.  In 
case  of  need  one  benediction.  HAHtNKNir.  containing  the  con- 
Innts  of  the  twelve,  is  olTered  as  substitute  for  week-days  also 
nier.  ^la). 

140)  Before  the  reading  from  the  Law  two  dilTerent  bene- 
dii'tions  were  in  use  in  the  third  century,  and  both  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Prayer-Book  ;  one  bi-ginning.  "  .  .  .  who  teach- 
esl  the  Law  txi  Thy  people  Israel."  and  emling  with.  "  .  .  .  who 
liiu-it  commanded  us  to  occupy  oui-selves  with  the  words  of  the 
Law  "  :  the  other.  "...  who  hast  chosen  us  from  all  peoples 
and  hast  given  us  Thy  Law."  and  closing  with,  "...  who 
gayest  the  Law."  After  the  reading;  "...  who  ha.st  given 
us  tbe  Law  of  trutli  and  hast  planted   everUisting  life  in  our 


midst";  and  closing  with,  "...  who  gavesi   the  Law"  (see 
Ber.  lib:  "Massekei  Soferim,"  xiii.  S). 

(41)  The  benediction  "Hashkibenu"  in  the  evening  prayer 
has  been  mentioned  above;  this  is  followed  on  week-days  liy : 

(4:ii  "  Baruk  .\douay  le-*Olain,"  Psalm  verses  corresponding  to 
the  "Baruk  she-Amar,"  which  are  concluded  with  the  bene- 
diction referring  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  :  "  .  .  .  the  King 
who  will  reign  forever  and  aye  over  all  His  creatures." 

(4:{)  Before  and  after  the  recitiiiion  of  Hai.lki,  a.s  mentioned 
above. 

(44)  "Miisaf"  consists  of  .seven  lienedictions.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  New- Year,  which  has  three  mon-. 

(4o)  The  benedictions  before  and  after  the  Haktakah,  men- 
tioned above. 

(4(»)  To  the  same  category  a.s  the  preceding  belong  the  bene- 
diction i)efore  aufi  that  after  the  recitation  of  the  Megillah  or 
scroll  of  the  Book  of  Esther  <»n  Puriin  (Meg.  :ilb). 

i47t  The  benediction  t»ver  the  reading  of  the  four  scrolls 
Canticles,  on   Passover:    Rnth.  on  Shabu'ot;    Ecclesia.sies,  on 
Sukkot ;  and  Lamentutions,  on  the  Ninth  of  Ah,  mentioned  in 
"Mas-seket  Sofeiim,"  xiv.  ;J.  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  has  also 
the  bcncdiciion  over  the  reading  of  the  Hag4<igrapha  (i7i.  4). 

(4S,  p.)(  (m  puttincron  the  udlit  andthe  teilllin  (tn  the  arm  and 
the  forelH-ad  respectively  (Ber.  tajb ;  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  :.',  Ua  :  T(»sef.. 
Ber.  vii.  10;  and  Men.  '.itiii,  42bt. 

(511)  Benediction  for  the  Aaronites  when  they  olfi-r  the  priestly 
benediction  (Sotah  'i'.hi). 

<.'di  on  kindling  the  lights  on  Sabbath  and  festival  eve 
("Vaii,"  shabbat,  v.  1:  Hagahot  Maimuni  referring  to  Yer. 
Ber.  ix.i;  see  Bl.KssiNc,  Pkiksti.v. 

(.'i:*)  (»n  kindling  the  Hanukkah  lights.  Willi  the  additional 
benediction:  "...  who  ha.st  done  wundei-s  to  our  fathers  in 
ilays  of  old  at  this  season  "  (Shab.  'JHnK 

t-W,  54)  KlPPl^sM  and  Habkalaii,  q.v. 

(5.'>-4J2)  (in  alllxing  a  Mk/.tzah  to  a  diKtrptist:  "...  who 
hast  sanctitted  us  by  Thy  commandnienls  and  enjoined  us  to 
a  nix  the  Mezuzah."  Similarly,  on  imililing  the  l>att]ement  for 
the  roof  prescribed  in  iJeiit.  xxii.  M;  on  the  consecniti<m  of  the 
Hai.lah.  or  Teruimdi ;  on  the  'F;iu"B;  at  the  performance  of 
the  ritual  slaughtering,  and  the  covering  of  the  blood,  special 
blessings  are  said,  as  also  at  the  removal  of  the  leavened  bread 
before  Passover  and  the  eating  of  the  'M\'/.y..\n  ;  at  the  cotniting 
of  the  days  of 'OMKK  :  ai  the  inepiiration  for  and  IIinI  entering 
into  the  StrKKAii ;  on  the  blowing  of  tlie  suofakou  New-Year'a 
[>ay;  at  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  ablution  of  peiNons  and 
vessels  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  2.  p.  14a:  Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  9-10;  "  Yad," 
Berakot,  xi.;  Baer's  Prayer-Book.  pp.  rj7()-o71;  Ber.  5Ia). 

Mwt.  (U)  On   betrothai   and   marriage,    see    Bkthothai.    and 

MAliRIAGK. 

(t>5)  on  circumcision,  see  riKcvMcisioN. 

((»»>)  On  redeeming  the  Hi-st-born,  see  Pidvon  11a*Ben. 

(117)  over  the  mourners' nieal  (Ket.  Sb).see  Ft'NKRAi,  UiTKS. 

(fiH)  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  season,  or  of  any  j«)yous  event  in 
erne's  life :  "  .  .  .  who  hast  kept  us  in  life  and  pivservetl  us  and 
permitted  us  to  reach  this  season." 
Thanks-  (09)  Blessing  over  the  bread;    "...  who 

g-iving- for  hast  brought  forth  bread  from  the  earth" 
Bnjoyments.  (Ber.  vi.  I,  -iSu,  after  Ps.  civ.  14). 

(7(1)  Over  the  wine  :  "  .  .  .  who  hast  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine"  (Ber.  vi.  1). 

()li  over  food  other  than  breail  prepared  of  thuir  :  "  .  .  .  who 
hast  created  various  kinds  t)f  food  "  (Ber.  'Mb). 

(7^)  (bleating  fruit  which  grows  on  trees :  "...  who  hast 
created  the  fruit  of  the  tree  "  (Ber.  vi.  I). 

(7:{)  On  eating  fruit  which  grows  on  the  ground  :  "...  who 
iia.st  created  the  fruit  of  the  gr<nind  "  (Ber.  vi.  I). 

(74)  After  having  Onished  the  meal,  see  (Jkack  AFTKK  MKAL. 

(7.'>)  A  benediction  <'ontaining  in  abridged  form  three  of  the 
n.sual  gnu-es  after  meals,  after  having  eaten  such  fruits  as  the 
Holy  Land  is  especially  blessed  with,  such  as  grapes,  dates,  flgs, 
ami  pomegranates,  or  after  having  taken  wine  or  partaken  of 
other  food  than  bread. 

(7(>t  i)n  eating  food  that  does  not  grow  on  the  ground,  or  drink- 
ing water,  or  other  liijuor:  "...  by  whose  word  all  things 
have  been  maile  to  exist"  (Ber.  vi.  3). 

(77)  After  partjiking  of  any  of  these,  or  of  fruit:  "...  who 
hast  created  beings  and  what  they  need.  For  all  that  Thou 
ha.st  created  to  stistain  therewith  the  life  of  each  living  being, 
blessed  be  He  who  livest  forever  "  ( Ber.  vi.  S ;  Tos.  Iv.  Ki ;  ae- 
cording  Ut  It.  Tarfon,  before  the  eating.  Yer.  Bei-.  lOb).  In 
Yer.  Ber.  I.e.,  anil  Tosef.  Ber.  iv.  4  other  benedictions  over  spe- 
cial kinds  of  food  are  given  ;  but  these  were  not  a<lopted  by  tlie 
casuists. 

(7H)  On  smelling:  "Blessed  art  Thoii  who  ha.st  created  fra- 
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(mint  wixKls,"  ■■  fnijirniiil  spUfs,"  anil  "ti'Ufrraut  oils,"  '■uiliir- 
ous  plants,"  and  "Oilonms  fniilii''  (Ber.  -tibK 

(79)  On  seeing  IlKhtiiim;,  falling  stars,  lofty  mountains,  Kreal 
deserts  (also  the  sun  at  the  iH'pinninj;  of  a  new  lycle  of  twenty- 
eight  years!,   or  the  sky   in  all    its   beauty: 
Upon  Seeing  "...  who  hast  made  Creation"  (Ber.  Ix.  2: 

Natural       Tosef.,  Ber.  yii.  6 :  Her.  iiiUii. 
Phenomena.       iSU)  on  hearinir  thunder,  or  wllnessing  an 
earilK|Uake  or  hurrieane:  "...  whose  mipht 
and  power  nil  the  worhl  "  (Her.  i.t.  ~'i. 

(81)  At  the  sight  of  the  sea :  "  .  .  .  who  hast  made  the  great 
sea"  (ift.). 

(S3)  On  swing  blossoms  hudding  for  Ihe  tlr^t  Inue  in  the 
spring:  "...  who  ha.st  nuide  Th\  world  lucking  in  naught, 
but  hast  pi\)dured  goodly  cn-atures  and  goodly  Ir-es  wherewith 
to  give  delight  to  the  ehildivii  of  men  "  (Her.  4;!h:  li.  H.  11a). 

(S})  On  seeing  beautiful  persons,  trees,  or  animals:  "...  who 
hast  such  as  these  in  the  wiprld"  iBer.  .">8b:  Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  4). 

(»tl  On  seeing  strangely  formed  lieings  such  as  giants  and 
dwarfs,  or  elephants  and  apes  :  "  .  .  .  who  variest  the  totms  of 
Thy  creatures"  (Ber.  (.c;  Tos.  vii.  5). 

(tVi)  On  seeing  persons  stricken  with  blindness,  lameness,  or 
loathsome  diseases,  or  holy  places  in  a  state  of  desolation,  or  on 
bearing  evil  tidings :  "...  the  true  Judge "  (Ber.  Ix.  3 
and  I.e.). 

(8ti)  On  hearing  good  tidings  or  witnessing  joy:  "...  who 
art  good  and  dispeusest  good  "  (Ber.  I.e.). 

(H7)  On  seeing  the  rainbow :  "  .  .  .  who  rememberest  the 
covenant,  art  faithful  to  Thy  covenant,  and  keepest  Thy  prom- 
ise "  (Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  ■"» :  a  composite  prayer,  see  Ber.  59b) . 

(88)  On  seeing  holy  places  restored  after  long  desolation,: 
"...  who  reestablishest  the  border  of  the  widow  "  (Ber.  58b, 
after  Prov.  xv.  3.^1 . 

(89)  On  seeing  a  friend  after  a  year's  separation  :  "  .  .  .  who 
revivest  the  dead"  (Her.  ">8b ;  compare  Pirke  U.  F.I.  xxxi.). 
When  restored  from  a  dangerous  sickness:  "...  Blessed  b*' 

tile  Meiiiful  who  gave  Thee  back  to  us  and 
On  Seeing     not  to  the  earth  "  (Ber.  .Mb). 
RemarkalDle       (9(b  On  seeing  a  scholar  or  sage  of  dislinc- 
Fersous.       tion  :  "  .  .  .  who  hast  imparted  iif  Thy  wis- 
d<Mu  to  Oesh  and  Idood  "  (tVi.i. 

(91)  On  seeing  a  king  or  ruler  of  a  country  :  "  .  .  .  who  hast 
imparted  of  Thy  glory  to  lle.sh  and  blood  "  (ib.). 

(92)  On  seeing  the  myriads  of  Israel  gathered  tugether: 
"  Blessed  be  He  who  knowest  the  secret  thoughts  of  all  these  " 
(Ber.  (.c). 

(9:})  After  having  esi-aped  perils,  see  (ioMKt.  Be.N'siien. 

(94)  On  entering  a  burial-ground  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who 
bath  formeii  you  in  judgment,  and  nourished  and  sustained  you 
in  judgment,  and  hath  brought  death  on  you  in  judgment.  He 
knoweth  themmiberof  you  in  judgment  and  will  hereafter  r(>- 
store  you  to  life  in  judgment.  .  .  .  who  revivest  the  dead  " 
(Ber.  .5Shl. 

(9.5)  On  seeing  a  place  where  a  nnnicle  happened  to  Israel  of 
old :  "  .  .  .  who  hast  performed  miracles  for  our  fathers  at 
this  place  "  (Ber.  Ix.  1). 

(91!)  On  seeing  a  place  from  which  idolatrous  imictises  have 
been  remned :  "...  who  bast  removed  iilolatry  from  this 
place"  (i7).i.  On  seeing  a  place  where  Idolatry  is  practised: 
"...  who  showest  long-suffering  to  those  who  transgress  Thy 
will"  (Ber.  .5Tb). 

(i)7)  On  the  appearance  of  the  new  mfxm,  see  Nkw  Moo.\. 

BlBLioiSRAPiiY  :  Sifer  Almilrahiiii :  Maimonides,  Yad  lia-lln- 
ziikali.  Jlirdhiit;  Baer,  'Abodnt  Yi.trael;  S.  Singer,  yjiii()/ 
I'raiicr-Hnnli.  pp.  387-393:  Landshnth,  //fj/j/oii  icli;  M. 
Bloch.  ItiatitiitioiiiH  il<s  ,Tuih)ilhuins,V<<i;  I.  H.  Weis.«.  in 
Kobak's  Jiselnirun,  18(i4,  ii.  part  1,  pp.  :jT-44. 
A.  K 

BENEDICTTJS,  COENRAAD  :  "  Mdlid  "  and 
surj;i'(iii  ;it  SiiriiKiiii,  Dtili  li  (Iiiijitni,  ahnut  188(1. 
Notliiiii;  is  UiKiwiiof  his  life  nor  <if  his  lilciury  activ- 
ity other  tliaii  tlichaiv  fait  tliat  he  imtilishedat  Para- 
maribo in  ls:i()  ( y)  a  tract  (Icscribing  tlic  o])eratinii 
i)f  circuimisiiin,  tDirelher  with  a  series  of  (|Ueslioiis 
iiiiil  answers  for  use  in  e.xainining  ojuiditlates  for 
the  office  of  mohel.  The  liook  is  extremely  nirc. 
The  Hebrew  i|iiot;ilions  oreiirriiig  in  tin-  tt'.xt  are 
filled  ill  l)y  tlic  aiilhiir  in  liis  own  writing,  as  tliere 
was  probably  no  Hebrew  type  to  be  liad  in  Pani 
maribo  at    tliat    time.      Tlie   title   of   tlie   book   is 


"E-\ameu  voor  den  Nieiiw  aan  te  Neraen  MoBl  of 
Besuijder  der  IsiaOl.  Kinderen.  Hierbij  Gedeellc- 
lijk  hel  Manneli.jk  lid  Oiitleed,  ook  Leersaine  Be- 
schrijving  der  Besnijdenis  eu  Circitui  Ciaione  Openx- 
tie  ...  in  Vragen  en  Aiitwoorden." 

Biui.ioiiRAPnv:  M.  Roest,  "'2D^  ^'2,  p.  202,  n.  3S01,  Amster- 
ilam,  IsiiS;  (i.  A.  Koluit,  in  I'lililieatinns  nf  the  AinerUnii 
Jt  trisli  IIi.-<tnrieitt  Sneitiii.  iii.  l:il,  iv.  7. 

c.  G.  A.  K. 

BENEDIKT,  EDMUND:  Austrian  jurist: 
born  at  Dobliug,  near  Vieiiiui,  Oet.  6,  IH.')!.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  after 
graduation  became  the  [mblishcr  of  the  ".Iiiri.stische 
Blatter."  In  addilion  to  his  editorial  labore he  wrote: 
"Reform  des  hichadenicelits  bei  Ehrenbeleidignii- 
gen,''  1885;  "Reformation  der  Konknrsordniing." 
1887:  "Eintliissdcs  Schwtii-genclils  anf  ihis  Materi- 
elle  Strafreeht,"  1888:  and  "  Bemerkimgen  i'lber  das 
Urheberreeht  midden  Gesetzeutwiirf  der  Oesterrci- 
chischeu  Regiening,"  1893. 

BiBLiouKAPny :  Kiirschner.  Z)i(((.sc/t(r  Litrrattfr-Kalen(i4't\ 
1898.  p.  75:   liKll.  p.  78. 

E.  Ms. 

BENEDIKT,  MORITZ  :  (ii  riiian  jonrnali.st, 
publisher,  and  editor  of  the  Vienna  "Neiic  Freit? 
Presse  " ;  born  at  Gnatscliitz,  Moravia,  May  27.  1849. 
On  attaining  his  majoiity  he  chose  jonrnalisin  as  a 
profession,  eoutiibiitiug  with  considerable  success 
to  vaiiims  dailies  and  jieriodicals  in  Germany.  In 
1873  he  joined  Ihe  start  of  the  "Xeiie  Freie  Presse," 
becoming  editor  of  the  economic  .section  in  1879.  The 
two  years  following  he  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  ;{  series  of  articles  on  ecnnomic,  commercial,  and 
financial  subjects,  which  articles  attracted  consider 
able  attention.     In  1880  he  l)ecame  chief  editor. 

Bim.IoiiKAPIIV:  /)(!.<  f;(i»(i|;c  )I'i<  II,  p.  27  :  Kohut,  Bil-W)iili»r 

Israelitischc  Miitniir  timi  Frauen.  xii.  p.  i:j9:  Kfirschner, 
Deutiieher  Lit.  KaietHl(tt\  p.  78. 

s,  E.  Ms. 

BENEDIKT,  MORIZ :  Austrian  neurologist; 
born  ;ii  Eisenstadt.  Hungary.  July  6,  1835.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  he  hail  jirepai-ed 
liim.self  for  his  iiro- 
fcssional  career  under 
Ilyrtl.  Briicke.  Skoda. 
Oppol/er,  Aril,  and 
Rokitaiisky,  he  re 
ceived,  in  1850,  tin- 
degree  of  doctor  ol 
meilicine  and  surgery 
and  immediately  eti 
listed  in  the  Austrian 
army — the  war  then 
going  on  with  Pittnci' 
and  Italy  demanding 
the  services  of  stirgeon 
volunteers.  .\t  the 
do.se  of  the  ctimpaign  that  was  so  disastrous  to 
.\ustria,  Benedikt  was  sippointed  privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  first  delivering  lectures 
on  electrotheraiieiitiis  and  litter  iidding  a  course  on 
neuropathy. 

In  the  mean  lime,  in  I86(!.  .Vuslria  became  in- 
volved in  another  war,  this  time  with  Prus.sia  and 
Italy,  and  Benedikt  again  volunteered  his  services 
to  tlie  iirmy.     At  the  conclusion  of  tliat   short  but 
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bloody  contest  wliieh  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  dual  stale  of  Austria-Hungary,  Benedikt, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  llie  reorganization  of  the 
Democratic  part}'  in  C'isleithania  (that  is,  Austria  as 
distinct  from  Hungar}'),  was,  in  istis,  offered  a  chair 
of  neurology  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  has 
remained  in  that  position  to  the  present  time,  serving 
also  as  chief  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  poli- 
clinic of  the  Austrian  metropolis. 

The  greater  part  of  Benedikt's  professional  work 
appertains  undoubtedly  to  the  domains  of  neurop- 
athy and  electrotherapeutics,  but  while  his  inves- 
tigations in  tliis  special  field  form  an  imjiortant  ad- 
dition to  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  a  prominent  position  iu  the  medical 
world,  they  in  no  waj'  overshadow  his  researches  in 
other   lines,  esjiecially  his   important 
A  Pioneer    psychological     and     anthropological 
Crim-         studii^s  with  regard  to  criminals.     In- 
inolog'ist.     deed,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  modern  criminology, 
which  seeks  to  base  its  tlieories  directly  on  anthro- 
pological and  psychological  data. 

Among  his  contributions  to  the  .study  and  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases  the  following  deserve  first 
mention:  "Electrolherapie."  Vienna,  1868;  and 
"Nervenpathologie  und  Electrotherapie,"  Leijisie, 
1874-75 — two  treatises  embodying  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  Benedikt  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
In  the  field  of  psychology,  both  normal  and  jjatho- 
logical,  two  works  from  his  pen  have  met  with 
marked  .success:  nameh',  "Seelenkunde  des  Meii- 
schen"  (also  translated  into  Polish)  and  "Hypno- 
tismus  und  Suggestion  "  (also  iu  Italian). 

Among  his  anthropological  studies  dealing  for  the 
greater  part  with  craniometrio  and  cranioscopic  in- 
vestigations, especially  with  regard  to  criminals, 
may  he  mentioned  "  Kraniometrie  und  Kephulo- 
metrie  "  (also  in  French).  Another  important  con- 
tribution to  modern  criminology — namely,  his 
"Anatomische  Studien  an  Verlirechergehiruen." 
Vienna,  1870 — has  been  trau.slated  into  English  un- 
der the  title  "Stu<lles  on  the  Brains  of  Criminals." 

Besides  the  above-named  larger  works,  Benedikt 
has  contributed  a  great  number  of  important  pa- 
pers   on    anthropolog}' ;    on    normal. 
Wide         comparative,   and   pathological  anat- 
Range  of     omy  ;  on  physiology  and  neurology  ; 
Con-  on  normal,  pathological,  and  criminal 

tributions.    psychology ;    on   ophthalmology  and 
otiatrics.    Among  these  contrilnitions, 
scattered    throughout    various   periodical    publica- 
tions, the  following  are  noteworthy: 

"Experimentelle  Studien  iiber  die  Wirkung  von 
Jod,  etc.,  auf's  Nervensystem."  in  "  .lahrbucji  der 
Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte,"  Vicuna,  1801;  "Beitriige 
zur  Neuropathologischeu  Casuistik,"  iu  "Deutsehes 
Archiv  filr  Klinische  Mediciu,"  i.v.  and  xiii.  :  "Zur 
Pathologischen  Auatoniie  der  Lys.sa,"'  in  "  Virchow's 
Archiv,"  Ixiv..  Ixxii.  (and  in  the  "Wiener  Medic. 
Presse,"  1874);  "Ueber  die  Innervation  des  Plex. 
Choroid.  Inf.,"  ih.,  lix. ;  "Zur  Lehre  der  Ent- 
zlindlichen  Kernwucherung."  in  "Centrall)l.  fiir 
Medic.  Wissensch.,"  1874;  "  Zur  Lehre  des  Raubthier- 
typus  am  Menschlichen  Gehirne,"  ih.  1876;  "Der 
Hinterhauptstypus     der     Saugethiere,"    ib.    1877; 


"Zur   Frage    des   Vierwindungstypus,"    ib.   1880; 
"  Ueber     Lymphorrhagie     in     Granulardesintegra- 
tion,"  in  "  Mittheilungen  des  Aerztlichen  Vereins." 
Vienna.    1874;    "Ueber  Katalep.sie   und   Mesmeris- 
mus,"  in  "Wiener  Klinik,"  188tJ;  "Zur  Lehre  von  der 
Localisiition  der  Gehirnfnnctionen,"  rt.  1883;   "Die 
Elektricitiit  iu  der  Mediciu,"  (V<.  1884;  ireber  Einige 
Grundformeln  des  Neuropathologischen  Denkens." 
ib.   1886,     A  number  of  important    papers,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Wiener  iMedi<-. 
Piesse,"  between  the  years  1869  and  1882,  deal  with 
neuropathic  cases  observed  by  Benedikt.  and  with 
electrotherapeutic      methods,      either 
Ophthal-     demonstrated    or   invcnte<I    by    him. 
mology,      Among  his  contributions  to  ophthal- 
Otiatrics,     niology  and  otiatrics  should  be  men- 
Physics,      tioned:     "Studien    uber   xVugeumus- 
kellilbmungeu,"  in  "Griife's  Archiv," 
vol.  X.;  "  Der  Daltonismus  bei  Sehnervenatrophie," 
ib.\    "Die   Theorie   der   Neurotinotis."    in    "Pester 
Medic.    Presse."   1867;    "Horuerven."   in    "Wiener 
Medic.  Presse,"  1870. 

Benedikt  has  also  labored  in  the  field  of  pure 
physics,  and  among  the  many  papers  that  have 
appeared  over  his  name  in  the  "  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Wiener  K.  K.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  " 
for  18.57  are :  "  Ueber  die  Aenderung  des  Magnetis- 
mus  Durch  Reibungselectricitiit "  and  "Ueber  die 
Abhangigkeit  des  Electrischen  Leitungswider- 
standes  von  der  Gro.sse  und  Datior  des  Stromcs." 
In  the  second  of  these  papers  the  author  announces, 
for  the  first  time,  the  fact  discovered  by  him,  that 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  affected  by  the  cur- 
rent itself. 

In  the  midst  of  his  various  professional  duties  and 
extensive  scientific  research,  Benedikt  found  time  to 
write  on  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  on  moral  philo.sophy  aud  esthetics — his  arti- 
cles appearing  in  French.  Italian,  and  English,  as 
well  as  in  German.  At  the  beginning 
Politics,  of  his  professional  career  Benedikt 
Ethics,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mod- 
Literatui-e.  ern  literature,  and  his  first  published 
work  was  one  on  dramatic  art  in  Aus- 
tria, written  while  he  was  still  a  medical  student 
at  the  university,  entitled  "Studien  iiber  Oestcr 
reichische  Dranuitische  Dichter,"  Vieiuia,  1854. 
Benedikt  is  a  champion  of  woman's  rights,  and  was 
the  first  male  president  of  the  Vereiu  fiir  Erwei- 
tcrte  Frauenbildung  in  Vienna.  His  valuable  pro- 
fessional services  have  been  recognized  by  different 
governments  as  well  as  by  numerous  scientific 
bodies.  A  recipient  of  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  (IioudHh 
causa)  from  several  iirominent  universities,  he  has 
also  been  decorated  with  various  orders  and  crosses. 
He  is  corresponding  member  of  the  academies  of 
medicine  of  Paris  and  of  Pome,  and  member  of  a 
great  many  medical  and  .scientific  societies  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

BiBLioORAPHY:  Binqrfiphi.'*ch€''*  Ijfxihon  iln-  He rrnrra^jen- 
iien  Aerzte  Aller  Zeiten  und  Volker,  ciiiii'd  »)v  Wfrnich  and 
Hirsch,  Vienna  and  Leipslc,  ls.si-»t8;   Ludwje  EisiMilierg,  In 
Daji  GeMi'ie  IVien,  Vienna.  1.^9:j ;  and  privule  sutures, 
s.  A.  S.  C. 

BENEDIKT,  RTTDOIiPH:  Austrian  chemist; 
born  at  Dijbliiig  .July  12.  1853;  died  in  Vienna  Feb. 
6,  1896.     He  was  ediicated  at  the  Polytechnic  (High 
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School)  of  Vieuiui,  wIuti'  iu  IST'J  he  was  appoiiiti'il 
ail  assistant  leeturiTof  tecliuical  clu'iuisliy.  lu  187l> 
lie  was  nominated  to  a  similar  post  iu  connection 
with  the  studies  in  analytical  cheniistrv,  and  in  1890 
was  appointed  full  professor.  His  principal  work 
is  "Pie  KUnstlichen  Farbstolfe."  1883.  Among  his 
articles  in  technical  journals  are:  "  I'eher  Salze  und 
Borsiiure,"  in  "  Vortrag.  Getreben  in  der  Deut.schen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft."  Berlin,  1874;  and  "  Ilalo- 
genderivate  ■'  in  "Sit/.ung-Berieht  der  Kais.  Akade- 
mie  der  Wisscnseliaften,"  Vienna,  1884. 

Bibhooraphy:    Pucirenilcirf.    Bhui-Lit.    Hiiiidw<iilii))tuh. 
1898,  Hi.  11)7. 
s.  E.    .Ms. 

BENET  ,  MORDECAI  B.  ABKAHAM  (MAR- 
CUS   BENEDICT):     Talinudisl    and    chiL-f   rabbi 
of  Monivia:   born  in  1753  at  Csurgo,  a  .small  vil 
lage  in  the  county  of  Stuhhveisseuburg,  Hungary; 
died  at  Carlsbad  Aug.  I'i.  1829.     As  Benct's  parents 
were  very  poor  and  consequently  unable  to  engage 
a  teacher,  tliey  sent  their  son  when  only  five  years  old 
to  his  grandmother  at  Xikolsburg.     There  Gabriel 
Markbrciter  provided  for  the  tuition  of  the  gifted 
ihild  for  a  period  of  si-\  years,  and  then  sent  him  to 
Ittingen,  Als;ice,  the  rabbi  of  which  place  was  Jlark- 
breitcr's  brother-in-law.     The  latter  became  Benet's 
teacher,  and  took  great  delight  in  his 
A  Gifted     pupil's  wonderful  devclo))mcnt.      At 
Child.        Benet's  "bar  nii/.wah'"  (religious  ma- 
jority) celebration  his  teacher  showeil 
the  guests,  to  their  great  astonishment,  three  of  the 
b()y's   manuscripts— a   commentary   on   the   Penta- 
teuch, a  commentiiry  on  the  Passover  Haggadah. 
anil  novelUt  on  the  Talmud. 

From  his  thirteenlli  tn  his  tifteeutli  year  Benet  de 
voted  himself  exclu 
sively  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentaries and  of  the 
Haggadali  in  Talnuid 
and  Midrash :  and  his 
strictly  halakic  studies 
he  completed  later  in 
theyesliibah  of  Joseph 
Sleinhard  at  Fi'irth. 
where  he  remained 
three  years.  He  thin 
went  as  a  "haber "  lo 
Plague,  where  Mei'r 
ICarpeles  started  a  pri 
vate  ■■  klaus  "  for  him  ; 
and  though  Ezekiel  Landau  eoudueted  a  large  yeshi 
bah  in  the  same  city,  a  number  of  able  Talmudists 
came  daily  to  hear  Benet's  discourses.  After  stay- 
ing at  Prague  two  years  he  married  Sarah  Finkel 
(died  1828).  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  well-to-do 
citizen  of  Fi'irth,  and  settled  at  Nikolsburg  (1773),  and 
within  a  year  was  made  "ab  bet  din  '"  (eeclesiastiea! 
assessor).  Thirteen  years  later  he  accepted  the  rab- 
binate at  Lundenburg  in  Moravia,  whi<  h  he  held  for 
si.v  months,  when  he  resigned  to  become  rabbi  at 
Schh)s.sberg.  Hungary.  His  stay  in  his  native  eoun 
try  was  short;  and  in  1789  he  was  made  nibbi  of 
Nikolsburg  and  chief  rabbi  of  Moravia.  Later  on 
he  received  offers  also  from  Presburg  and  Cracow, 


Mordecai  Benet. 


but  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  congregation, 
he  remained  at  Nikolsburg.  Overstud}',  however, 
had  brought  on  a  nervous  affection  in  his  youth, 
which  clung  to  him  throughout  life,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  which,  as  stated,  took  place  at. 
Carlsbad,  whilher  he  had  gone  for  treatment.  His 
body  was  buried  temporarily  at  Lichtenstadt.  near 
Carlsbad,  but  seven  moiilhs  later  was  permanently 
interred  at  Nikolsburg  in  accordance  witii  his  will. 

Although  Benet  s  works  are  neither  numerous  nor 
exhaustive,  they  are  among  the  classic  products  of 
Talmudie  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
are  (1)  "  Biur  Mordecai  "  (The  Commentary  of  Morde- 
cai). Vienna,  1813.  a  commentary  on 
His 'Works.  Mordecai  b.  Hillel's  compendium; 
(2)  -'Mageu  Abot  "  (Shield  of  the  Fa- 
thers), Zolkiev.  183.').  a  treatise  on  the  forty-nine 
acts  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath;  (3)  "Har  lia-Mor'' 
(Mountain  of  .Myrrh),  respousii,  with  allusion  to  the 
rabbinical  explanation  of  the  name  ■"Mordecai"  by 
■■  Mara  dakya  '"  {—  yime  myrrh):  (4)  "  Parashat  Mor- 
decai "  (The  Explanations  of  Mordecai),  Szigeth, 
1889.  responsa;  and  (.5)  "Tekelet  Mordecai"  (Mor- 
decai's  Purple  Garment).  Lemlierg.  1892,  halakic 
and  liaggadic  discourses. 

All  these  works  clearly  show  Benet's  keenness, 
wide  knowledge  of  ndibinieal  litei-ature,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important,  his  logical  and  strictly  scien- 
tific method.  In  coutrsjst  to  his  friends  Moses  Sofer 
and  Akiba  Eger.  who  were  casuists,  Benet  avoided 
casuistry  iu  discussing  involved  halakic  questions; 
gaining  his  ends  by  means  of  a  purely  critical  ex- 
planation and  a  systematic srrangement  of  the  mat- 
ter. An  excellent  example  of  Benet "s  criticism  is 
his  letter  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin.  Zebi  Hirsch 
Levin,  whom  he  tries  to  convince  of  the  spuriou.sness 
of  the  collection  of  respoiisfi  "  Besiimim  Kosh. "  This 
collection  was  published  by  Saul  BiCRi.ix,  Levin's 
son.  as  the  work  of  Asher  b.  Jeliiel  ("Parashat  Mor- 
decai." No.  5;  "Literaturblatt  des  Orients."  v.  53, 
')■>.  140).  A  comparison  of  Benet's  criticism  on  the 
work  withZiin/.'s  remarks  on  it("  Hitus,"  pp.  22(5-238) 
can  not  fail  to  excite  adminition  of  Benet's  method. 
Benet's  works  differ  in  other  respects  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  AVhile  his  style  is  clear  and 
elegant,  and  his  language  a  purc  He- 
Superiority  brew,  the  style  of  his  colleagues  is 
of  confused  and  barbarous,  and  their  lan- 

His  Style,  guage  an  incorrect  Hebrew  mixed 
with  the  corrupt  Aramaic  found  in 
rabbinical  literature.  Moreover,  Benet's  attitude 
toward  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues was  exce]itioual.  and  may  be  attributed  to 
his  knowledge  of  modern  thought  (compare  his  let- 
ter to  Zebi  Hirsch  Levin  in  "  Literaturblatt  des  Ori- 
ents," v.  .")4).  These  characteristics  gave  him  an 
independent  positiim  in  the  struggle  between  ortho- 
doxy and  the  so-called  "spirit  of  enlightenment." 

Though  Benet's  course  in  this  struggle  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  early  training  and  station  in  life, 
he  was  probably  the  only  orthodox 
Benet  and  rabbi  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
the  Reform  new  current  of  thought,  into  which 
Movement.  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews  were  being 
drawn  at  that  time.  He  knew  the 
enemy  that  confronted  him,  and  realized  the  futility 
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i)f  employing  for  defense  the  rusty  weapons  of  the 
Talmud.  It  is  true,  lie  avoided  the  name  of  Men- 
delssohn in  his  approbation  (dated  Nov.  H,  1816)  tn 
the  new  edition  of  tlie  Pentateuch  with  Mendels- 
sohn's translation;  but  the  very  faet  that  he  aji 
proved  a  German  translation  of  the  Bible  at  all 
shows  that  he  ought  not  to  be  elassed  with  men  like 
Moses  Sofer.  He  opposed  tlie  attemjited  reforms  of 
Aaron  Choriu  ;  but  he  did  it  quietly  and  temperately, 
contenting  himself  with  the  remark  that  something 
more  than  pliilosophical  study  is  required  to  decide 
theological  cpiestions. 

Frequently  Benet  showed  an  insight  lacking  in 
his  opponents.  In  his  memorial  to  the  government 
on  the  education  of  ral)bis  (printed  in  "Toledot  Mor- 
decai,"  pp.  8.1-37),  he  remarked  that  if  the  course  of 
studies  which  th<'  gyninasium  demanded  of  can<li- 
dates  lor  all  other  ju'ofessions  Mere  reciuired  of  a 
ral)binical  candidate,  the  latter  would  be  fit  for  any- 
thing except  the  rabbinate.  Still,  far 
Views  on  from  ol)jccting  to  a  secular  education 
Education,  for  rabbis,  as  he  was  vmdei'Stood  to  do 
(see  LOw,  "Gesammelte  Sclu-iften."  ii. 
190  111  sri/.),  he  favored  it;  but  he  thought  that  a 
rabbi  should  tirst  of  all  possess  suHicient  knowledge 
of  rabbinical  matters ;  and  he  proposed  that  a  ralj- 
binical  candidate  should  devote  his  time  chiefly  to 
Jewish  subjects  until  his  eighteenth  year.  His 
opinions  concerning  the  duties  of  a  rabbi,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  children,  show 
the  strong  influence  that  modern  views  had  upon 
him.  He  wrote  a  cateehism  for  religious  instruction 
and  submitted  it  in  manuscript  to  the  government. 
'I'o  judge  from  the  letter  accompanying  it.  Bend's 
views  on  the  education  of  the  young  were  sensible 
and  in  accordance  with  llie  spirit  of  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  Benet,  conscientiously  opposing  the 
new  tendency,  declared  every  reform  in  religi(uis 
observance  to  be  wrong  and  harmful.  Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  the  government  concerning  the  introduction 
of  German  into  divine  .service  {»/;.  pp.  38-42),  he 
wrote  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  Hebrew.  His 
attitude  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  many 
years  later,  Zacharias  Prankel  used  the 

Opposes      same  arguments  in  the  convention  of 
Religious     rabbis  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1845; 

Reform,      and  evc'uts  have  proved  the  truth  of 
the  prophecy  made  by  Benet,  that  if  the 
)uaj'ers  ai'e  saiil  in  another  language  fi-w  Jews  will 
care  to  study  Hebrew,  and  familiarity  with  the  He- 
brew Scripture  will  gradually  cease. 

Altliough  Benet  was  independent  in  his  attitude. 
his  learning  and  high  cliaraeter  gained  for  him  many 
faithful  friends  among  young  and  old.  Even  the  Ila- 
sidim  respeete<l  him  ;  and  Baer  Sclmeiersohn.  the  so- 
called  "middle  rabbi."  speaks  highly  of  him  in  a 
letter  now  in  the  possession  of  .1.  L.  Sossnitz  of  New 
York.  Comiiareal.so 'Weiss.  "Zikronotai,"  pp.  77-81. 

Th((  comnuuiities  of  Lic^htenstadt  and  Nikolslnu'g 
contended  for  the  honor  of  interring  his  mortal  re- 
mains; and  the  dispute  which  later  arose  over  the 
exhumation  of  the  body  was  fought  with  the  weap- 
ons of  learning,  and  figures  in  the  responsa  literature 
of  the  timi'. 

HiBi.iOGKAPny  :  J.  A.  Benet.  Tulethit  Mmdevai  Benet.  Buda- 
IKSt,  1833;    Berditschewsky,  In  Ha-Asif,    1887,  Iv.   ei-dl; 


Ehrenlheil,  JlUlitit-he  Charahtcilnlihr,  18*i7 ;  Kaufniauo,  in 
Ha-Asif.  V.  12!)  ( (  .«(<,.;  Fiirth.  Siiiinuim,  ii.  301-ais. 

L.  (', 

BENET  (BENEDICT),  NAPHTALI  BEN 
MORDECAI :  .Vulhor  and  rabbi ;  born  at  the  end 
ot  tlie  eighteenth  century;  died  October.  1857,  at 
Schafa,  Moravia,  where  he  was  rabbi.  He  was  the. 
author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  "Berit  Jlelah" 
(Covenant  of  Salt),  Prague,  181(i.  a  collection  and 
explanation  of  the  precepts  in  regard  to  the  laws 
of  salting  th<'  meat,  in  order  to  remove  the  blood 
(Yoreh  De'ah,  09-78);  (2)  "  .Misped  Gadol "  (Great 
Mourning),  Vienna,  1830,  a  eulogy  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Mordecai  Benet ;  (3)  "Emuuat  Yisrael  " 
(Israel's  Faith),  Prague,  1832,  a  Jewish  catechism  in 
Hebrew  anil  German;  (4)  "  Imre  Sliefer "  (Goodly 
Words,  Gen.  xlix.  31),  Presbuig,  1840,  a  funeral 
oration  on  Moses  Sofer;  (5)  "'Torat  Dat  Moslieh 
we-Yisniel"  (Doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Mo.ses  and 
Israel),  Prague,  1820,  on  the  principles  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion. 

The  catechism  became  very  jiopular  and  iiassed 
through  several  editions.  Though  Bend's  stand- 
point was  strictly  orthodo.x,  he  did  not  carry  his 
orthodoxy  to  extremes,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  corre- 
spondence with  Isaac  Samuel  Keggio  on  the  ques- 
tion of  future  ininishment  ("  Kerdu  Ilenied,"  i.  9), 
in  which  he  shows  himself  vacillating  on  this  point. 

Benet's  "Torat  Dat  Moslieh  we- Yisrael "  is  also 
written  from  a  moderate  ortliodox  point  of  view ; 
but  he  accepted  his  father's  views  in  opposing  the 
Reform  movement,  and  assails  Aaron  Chorin  as  a 
man  actuated  by  personal  motives  in  advocating 
reform. 
Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  J  mi.  i.  in:!;  Zeiluer,  Cat.  Hehr. 

JSuiihs  Brit.  Mm.  p.  S!. 

L.  G. 

BENEVENTO  :  City  in  southern  Italy;  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name;  about  32  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Najiles.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  it  about  1165,  and  found  there  200 
Jewish  families,  having  at  their  head  three  par- 
na-sim;  Kalonymus,  Zerah,  and  Abraham  ("JIas'ot 
Binyamin,"  <'d.  Asher,  p.  13).  This  unimportant 
community  increased  after  the  Spani.sh  exile.  When 
King  Ferdinand  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
(1504),  he  established  the  Imiuisition  at  Benevento 
in  order  to  exterminate  the  Spanisli  and  Portuguese 
Marauos  who  had  settled  there  in  somewhat  large 
numbers. 

BiBi.iooRAPHV  :    lin'uc  f}}-icutnlf.  u.  l.il :   (iriilz.  fiesrh.  dir 
Jwlcn.'iUi  cd.,  vi.  :!:itt ;  p.  M.  Lonurdu,  iili  Khrt-i  a  Bcnevcutu. 

1899. 

I).  I.  Bit. 

BENFELDEN:  Town  in  Alsace,  17  miles  from 
Strasburg.  It  was  here,  in  the  year  1348,  when 
Europe  was  devastated  by  the  Black  Death  (the 
sjiread  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Jews),  that  a 
council  was  held  of  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
in  Alsace  to  con.sider  the  projier  course  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  Jews.  One  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  C(nineil  was  Bishop  Berthold  of  Stras- 
burg, who  firmly  demanded  that  the  Jews  be  entirely 
destroyed.  Tlie  representatives  from  Strasburg 
maintained  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  supersti- 
tious bigotry  that  sought  .some  scapegoat  for  the 
evil  that  had  befallen  the  land,  and  against  the  cupid- 
ity and  rapacity  that  scented  a  prosjiect  for  plunder. 
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The  struggU'  was  \isclcss.  am)  it  was  dfculod  that  all 
the  Jews  should  be  banishi'<i  from  tho  citit-s  of  the 
upper  Hhiue.  The  results  of  this  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Beufeldeu  constitute  one  of  the  most 
tragic  diaplers  in  the  gloomy  history  of  the  perse- 
cutii>n  I'f  the  Jews. 

G. 

BENFEY,  THEODOR:  Ccrman  Saiiskritist 
and  cdiiipanitivc  iihilologist;  burn  at  Xorten.  Han- 
over. Jan.  is.  l(S(l!l:  became  a  convert  to  Christianity 
in  1M4(!<;  died  June  Sti,  ISSl.  His  father,  who  had 
seven  ciiildren  besides  ThetRlor,  was  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant deeply  versed  in  the  Talmud.  Tlieodor  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  traiuing  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Gottiugen.  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  si.xteeu  for 
the  university  of  the  sjime  city.  As  a  imivcrsity 
student  he  devoted  himself  to  cla-isiial   philolog}'. 


Mf&  A-. 


and  remained  in  GOttingen— with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1827,  spent  at  Munich— until  1830.  On  Oct. 
34,  1828.  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D..  and  the 
year  following  became  privat-docent.  He  left  GiH- 
tingen  in  1830  and  lived  in  Frankfort-on-the Main 
for  two  years.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  a 
translation  of  Terence,  his  only  printed  contribution 
to  classics;  and.  what  was  of  far  more  importance 
for  his  life-work,  devoted  himself  seriously  to  San- 
skrit. 

In  1832  he  left  Frankfort  for  Heidelberg,  where 
he  contemplated  teaching  Sanskrit,  but  his  love  for 
his  alma  mater  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  faculty  of  another  univei-sity. 
Accordingly,  in  1834,  he  returned  to  Gottingen. 
where  he  began  his  teaching  rather  in  classical  than 
in  Oriental  or  comparative  philology.    Gra<luall3-. 


however,  he  concentrated  his  energy  on  Sanskrit  and 

comparative  linguistics.     Benfey 's  teaching  covered 

a  large  range  within  his  chosen  limits.     In  addition 

to  his   regular  work   he  lectured  on 

His  Wide     Indian  antiquities,  on  the  Avesta,  and. 

Range.  going  farther  atield,  gave  courses  in 
ethnography  from  the  linguistic  point 
of  view  (1843).  and  in  Bengali  and  Hindustani  (18t>3- 
64).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1843.  he 
lectured  on  the  affinity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
groups  of  languages.  This  single  series  of  lectures, 
together  with  the  book  which  was  the  result  of  the 
course — "  Ceber  das  Verhiiltniss  der  Aegyptischen 
Sprjiche  zum  Semitischen  Sprachstamni."  1844 — is 
his  only  important  work  that  deals  with  Semitic 
linguistics. 

His  literary  activity  began  comparatively  late. 
Before  1839  he  published  very  little.  Even  his  doc- 
torate dissertation.  "  De  Liguris."  and  his  disseita- 
tiou  to  obtain  the  nnia  Icgemli.  "  Observationes 
ad  Anacreontis  Fragmenta  Geuuina.  "  remained  vm- 
printed.  Besides  the  translation  of  Terence  in  1837, 
already  referred  to.  and  a  few  reviews,  his  only 
work  i)ublished  prior  to  1830  was  one  written  in 
collaboration  with  Moritz  A.  Stern,  "  Ueber  die 
Monatsnaraen  Einiget  Alten  Yolker,"  1880. 

The  silent  years  before  1839  had  been  a  time  of 

preparation,  but  after  that  period  his  contributions  to 

linguistics  were  numerous.     His"GriechischesWur- 

zellexikon,"  1839^2.  won  the  Volney 

Sem^itic  prize.  The  year  1840  saw  the  appear- 
and ance  of  his  article  on  "India  "  in  Ersch 
Sanskritic    and  Gruber"s  "  Encyklopadie  der  Wis- 

Works.  senschaften  und  Kiinste,"  and  his 
Semitic  contribution,  already  noted, 
was  published  in  1844.  In  1847  he  brought  out  the 
first  German  edition  of  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions, 
basing  his  work  mainly  on  Rawlinson's  results, 
which  hail  appeared  the  previous  year.  The  year 
1848  was  the  date  of  Benfey 's  edition  of  the  Sauia 
Veda,  with  iutroductioi;,  glossary,  and  translation. 
He  published  in  1852  his  "  VoUstiindige  Grammatik 
der  Sanskritsprache."  and  followed  this  the  next 
year  with  his  valuable  "Chrestomathieaus  Sanskrit- 
werken."  and  in  1855  with  his  "Kurze  Sanskiit- 
grammatik."  His  two  English  books — the  "Prac- 
lieal  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language"  (1863-66), 
and  the  "Sanskrit -English  Dictionary."  180G — were, 
as  he  himself  recognized,  less  creditable  to  his  schol- 
arship than  were  his  earlier  works. 

The  resultsof  his  studiesin comparative  literature 
were  summed  up  in  his  translation  and  commentary 
on  the  Panchatantra,  which  appeared  in  1859.  and  is 
still  a  standard.  In  the  preface  of  this  work,  which 
comprises  the  entire  tirst  volume,  he 
His  Last  traces  the  development  of  the  various 
Important    Indian   tales   through  other   Oriental 

Works.  literature  to  European  collections  of 
beast  fables  and  stoiies.  partly  through 
the  intermediation  of  Jewish  translators  (see  K.M.iiuV 
w.\-Dnt>A).  His  last  great  work  was  the  "Ge- 
scliichte  der  Sprachwi.<.sensehaft  und  Orientalischen 
Pliilologie  in  Deutschland."  1869.  Here  he  traces 
the  history  of  Oriental  research  in  Germany,  both  in 
Scmitics  and  in  Indo-Irauian.  down  to  his  own  time, 
with  a  thoroughness  which  makes  the  work  still  one 
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of  value.  After  1869  he  published  no  books,  al- 
though he  continued  to  write  reviews  and  maga- 
zine articles.  At  his  death  he  left  material,  which 
lie  had  been  gathering  for  j-ears,  fur  a  grammar  of 
Vedic  Sanskrit.  This  he  hail  hoped  to  make  the 
thief  production  of  liis  life.  Unforttniately  this 
work  was  h'ft  in  such  a  chaotic  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  edit  it  or  to  know  what  the  author's  con- 
ciu.sions  were  to  have  been. 

Hcnfey's  rise  was  by  no  means  rapid,  yet  he  never 
lost  patience,  even  when  those  inferior  to  himself  in 
age  or  ability  were  promoted  over  him.  Beginning 
his  work  at  (iiUlingcn  in  1834  as  privat-doccnt,  he 
waited  fnurtecn  years  before  he  became  assistant 
professor  without  salary,  in  1848.  after 
Silent        which  a   second   period   of   fourteen 

Heroism      years  elapsed  before  he  was  appointed 

and  |>rofessor  in   1862.     Under   these  cir- 

Influence.    cumstanccs  he  made  .several  cfl'orls  to 

gain  a  more  profitable  position  else- 

whiTi'    liiil    all   liis  endeavors  in   this  direction  were 

in  vain. 

As  a  leaehi'r  IJenfey  was  broad,  and  his  interests 
were  manifold.  Few  men  have  exercised  an  influ- 
ence over  more  jnipils,  for  he  was  a  teacher  as  well 
as  a  savant.  This  breadth  of  view  explains  tlie  rea- 
son why  he  founded  no  school,  and  trained  no  pupil 
who  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded  him  to  carrj'  on. 
unchanged,  his  method  and  tradition.  He  estab- 
lished a  periodical.  "Orient  imd  Occident,"  in  1862, 
t«  defend  his  scicntitic  principles,  and  both  he  and 
his  .students  contributeil  to  it  numerous  articles. 
Unfortimatcly  the  magazine  had  to  be  discontinued 
in  1866. 

He  hift  the  .lewish  faith  in  1848,  and  with  his 
family  joined  the  Evangelical  Church.  His  change 
of  religion  was  prompted  solely  by  the  social  ]irivi 
leges  that  wvn-  tlKTi  jiossessed  by  Christians  alone. 
The  result  of  his  abandonment  of  Judaism  was  not 
what  he  had  ex))ected.  It  was  a  positive  disadvan- 
tage to  him,  and  accounts  in  part  for  his  slow  rise  to 
full  professorship. 

Bini.iooRAriiv:  A  life  iif  Bmifey  is  niven  by  Ills  daiarhler  Mitii 
In  the  edition  «f  Ills  Kkimn:  Sehriften,  edited  hy  Hezzi  ii- 
berger, 

8.  L.  H.  G, 

BEIfGAZI  (.r  BENGHAZY :  City  of  Trip 
oli,  Africa,  on  ilie  east  cdust  of  the  Guff  of  Sidra. 
Little  is  known  of  the  tirst  settlement  of  the  Jews 
there;  according  to  local  traditions,  they  can\e  orig- 
inally from  Tri|inli. 

The  chief  nibliis  of  the  community  in  llic  nine 
teenth  century  wcic:  Moses  Ilakmon,  Lsaac  Moharon, 
and  Kahamim  Farju  of  Tripoli;  the  last,  installed 
in  1871,  still  holds  oHicc  (HtOl).  As  rabbinical  au- 
thor must  be  mcntioiK'd  Eli  j.-di  Labi,  a  centenarian 
(1783-1883).  He  wrote  the  "'Sefer  Ge'ullat  Adonai  " 
(Book  of  Gods  Deliverance)  (Leghorn,  1864),  in  He- 
brew, and  the  "Orah  Yesharim  "  (The  Path  of  the 
Upright)  and  "  Mcnuhali  le-Hayyim  "  (Rest  for  the 
Living)  (Leghorn,  1ST2  and  1SS2),  in  Jud.-eo-.Vraliic ; 
i.e.,  in  rj;dibinic  cliaract<'rs  and  in  Araliic-Tripdlitan 
dialect. 

As  a  bit  of  history  must  he  uicnlioncil  the  kidnaji- 
ing  of  a  young  .Tcwish  girl  hy  Arabs,  in  1868,  an 
affair  that  was  (ndv  adjusted  by  the  intervention  of 
III.— 2 


the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  and  the  European 
consuls. 

In  1901  the  community  numbered  3,000  Jews,  in  a 
total  population  of  38,000.  It  has  two  synagogues 
— the  Low  Synagogue,  which  is  said  to  be  verj-  old; 
and  the  High  Synagogue,  of  more  recent  date — and 
four  Talmiid  Torahs, "attended  by  200  pupils.  The 
community  is  governed  by  a  supreme  judge  (Abra- 
ham Habib  in  1901),  in  addition  to  the  rabbi  and  by 
three  syndics  ("gabbaim").  The  .Sidaries  of  these 
oflicials  are  paid  from  the  meat-ta.\,  amounting  an- 
nually to  3,000  francs.  There  are  two  societies: 
the  Hebra  Kaddishah,  a  burial  society,  and  the  Bik;- 
kiirHolim,  which  furnishes  medicine  and  physicians 
to  the  poor. 

The  Jews  of  Bengazi  are  prosperous.  The  major- 
ity trade  in  wool,  barley,  and  butter.  Others  follow 
trades,  as  jewelers,  tinsmiths,  carpenters,  etc.  A 
Jew,  Hamus  Komani,  is  one  of  the  higher  oflicials  of 
the  Serail,  or  administration  of  the  department.  The 
richest  families  are  those  of  Tchuba,  Y'oueli,  and 
Hakmon.  There  are  very  few  poor.  Some  of  the 
Jews  have  very  curious  names;  e.<j.,  as  "Schima," 
"Touajir,"  "Bedoussa,"  etc. 

Buu.iographt:  nuUclin  of  the  Alliance  IsnulUe  I'niver- 

fifltt\  lss."> ;  private  snurres. 

i>.  M.  Pk. 

BENHAM,  ARTHUR:  Diamatic author;  born 
1S7.J;  died  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  Sept.  8,  189.5.  He 
was  a  plajwright  of  considerable  promise,  and 
was  the  author  of  two  plays,  "The  County"  and 
"The  Awakening" — the  latter  produced  for  a  short 
run  at  the  Garrick,  and  the  former  at  Terry's  Thea- 
ter— when  he  was  only  twenty  yi'ars  old.  He  died 
of  consumiition  when  scarcely  past  his  twentieth 
year.  Ilis  sister  was  the  actress  Estelle  Burney, 
who  collaborated  in  his  plays,  and  was  his  tender 
nurse  <luring  his  long  illness. 

BiHi.TocRAPiiv:  Jewish  Clirrmicle,  Sept.  n.  l.sft'i;  Die .sTtetch, 

si-pi.  IS.  isir,. 

.1.  G.  L. 

BENI-ISRAEL:  Native  Jews  of  India,  dwell- 
ing mainly  in  the  presidency  of  Bnmbayand  known 
formerlj-  by  the  name  of  Shan  var  Telis  ("Saturday 
t)il-Pressers")  in  allusion  to  their  chief  occupation 
and  their  Sabbath-day.  The  Beni-Israel  avoided  tbe 
use  of  the  name  "  Jew,"  probably  in  defci-cnce  to  the 
pi'cjudicc  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors,  and  pre- 
ferred the  name  Beni-Israel  in  reference  to  the  favor- 
able use  of  the  term  in  the  Koran  (sura  ii.  110).  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  they  are  descended 
from  the  siuvivors  of  a  band  of  Jews 'fleeing  from 
persecution  who  were  wrecked  near  the  Ilenery  and 
Kenery  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  fifteen  miles 
from  Cheul,  formerly  the  chief  em])orium  of  the 
tiade  between  Arabia  and  India.  Seven  men  and 
seven  women  are  slated  to  have  been  saved  frmn 
drowning;  and  from  them  arc  descended  the  Bcui- 
Israel.  This  is  said  to  have  been  from  si.xteen  hun 
died  to  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  appears  to  have  heard  of  them  in  the  twelfth 
(  entury,  and  JIarco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  ;  but  they 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans, 
simultaneously  with  the  White  and  Black  Jews  of 
tlociiiN  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  C!hristian  mission- 
aries in   India,  like  Drs.  C.  Buchanan  and   Wilson, 
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at  tbc  beginuiug  of  the  uiui-k'eutli  ceiitary.  l)u 
the  advent  of  the  Sassoo.n  fimiily  at  Bombay,  more 
direct  interest  was  taken  in  the  Bcni-Isiiiel  by 
Western  Jews,  and  much  educational  worli  lias 
since  been  done  anionir  them. 

The  Beni-Israel  themselves  refer  to  two  religious 

revivals  among  them  during  their  stay  in  India:  the 

first,  iilaced  by  them  about  900  years  ago,  due   to 

David   BAiiAiii.   and  anotlier.  about  the  year  179t). 

due  to  Samuel  DivKKAit.      According 

Internal      to  tradition.  Raliabi  was  a  Cochin  Jew. 

History,  whose  family  had  come  from  Egyjit. 
and  on  visiting  the  Beni-Israel  lie 
found  among  them  several  customs  similar  to  those 
current  among  Jews,  and  to  test  them  he  gave  tlieir 
women  some  tish  to 
cook,  including  some 
that  had  neither  fins 
nor  scales.  These 
they  separated  from 
the  others,  saying 
that  they  never  ate 
them.  Bahabi  was 
thereupon  satisfied 
they  were  r  c  a  1 1  y 
Jews,  and  imparted 
instruction  to  them. 
After  the  attention 
of  the  European  Jews 
had  been  called  to 
the  Beni-Israel,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  latter  were  as- 
similated to  those  of 
the  Sepluudic  Jews, 
and  ]irayer-books  in 
Mahrati,  their  vernac- 
ular, have  been  pro- 
vided for  them.  Pre- 
viously, however.  In 
this  their  festivals 
and  customs  dill'ered 
considerably  from  thi- 
rest  of  tlie  Jews  both 
in  name  and  in  cere- 
monial. 

The  festivals  of  the 
Beni-Israel.  before 
they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the 
ordinary  religious 
calendar  of  modern 
Jews,  had  only 
native  names,  one  set  of  which  was  in  JIahrati  and 
the  other  in  Hindustani.  The  latter  are  attributed 
to  the  reforms  of  David  Raliabi.  JIany  of  the  names 
in  the  former  end  in  "  San,"  meaning  "holiday,"  and 
among  them  arc  the  following: 

Navyacha  San  ("New-Year  liolklay"),  kept  im  the  Urst 
day  of  Tisliri,  tlie  seamd-day  observatiee  not  l>piiip  liiiowii 
anion);  the  lleni-lsnn'l. 

Khiricha  San  ("Pudding  liollday"),  on  tlie  evening  of 

the  fourth  of  Tishri.    Tliis  \v.is  fplebrated  liy  eating  "lihir."  a 

sort  of  pudiiing  made  of  new  corn  nii.xed  with 

Festivals,  cwtinut-jnire  anil  sweets;  a  censer  with  buru- 
inf  frankiiu'eiLsc  hfini;  pluied  near  tliedisli. 
Thi-  lihir  was  i-alen  hv  tlie  family  after  sayinp  tlie  Slienia'. 

Carfalnicba  San   ("Closing-of-doors  holiday"!,  on  the 


(iroup  of  lieni-Tsrael  in  Aneient  I'osluine. 

[■holograph.) 
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tenth  of  Tishri,  during  which  they  tasted  from  five  o'clock  in 
ttie  evening  until  the  ne.Kt  evening  at  seven.  During  it  they 
did  not  stir  out-of-dooi-s,  nor  touch  nor  speak  to  people  of  other 
denondnations.  Tliey  dres.sed  themselves  in  white,  and  he- 
lieved  that  departed  souls  visited  their  liahitations  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  aud  left  them  on  the  following  day,  called  Shila 
San  {"Stale  holiday"',  on  which  day  they  gave  alms  to  the 
poor  and  visiled  tlieir  friends. 

Holicha  San,  on  the  thiileenth  and  fourteenth  of  Adar: 
the  former  kept  as  a  fast,  ami  the  latter  as  a  feast,  on  which 
they  sent  honie-tnatle  sweetmeats  to  one  ani>ther.  This  corre- 
sponds to  I'urim  ;  hut  the  ISeni-Israel  did  not  observe  the  second 
day  or  "Shiishaii  Pmiui." 

Anasi  Dakacha  San  (".\nas-cIosing  holiday "),  on  llie 
fourteenth  and  twenty-llrsl  of  N'isan.  This  was  celebrated  by 
<'losing  an  earthen  chatty  or  pot  containing  a  sour  liiiuid  coui- 
nionly  used  as  sjiuce.  This  festival  corresptinded  to  Passover : 
itut.  fis  the  Hindus  generally  did  not  use  any  leaven  with  their 
rice,  the  object  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Birdiacha  San 
("  Binia-curry  holiday  ",i, 
on  the  niiuU  of  Ab,  on 
which  they  ate  nothing 
but  rice  with  a  curry  of 
"birda"  or  pulse.  This 
was  served  on  plantain- 
leaves.  During  the  pre- 
ceding eight  days  no  meat 
was  eaten.  This  corre- 
sponds toTish'a  be-Ah,  in 
memory  of  the  destruction 
"f  the  Temple;  but  thei-e 
does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  conscious  recognition 
of  that  fact. 

The  other  festivals, 
chiefly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Roja"  (fast- 
ing), appear  to  have 
been  of  later  intro- 
duction, and  aie  con- 
netted  with  the 
reforms  of  David 
Ualiabi.  These  are 
a^  t'dllows: 

Ramzan,  a  fast  held 
ihniiigliout  the  month  of 
i:Ud;  the  name  is  doubt- 
:.-ss  derived  from  liie 
.Mohammedan  month  of 
faslimr.  "Raniazan." 

Navyacha  Roja 
{"  Xew-Vear  fast "),  on 
the  third  of  Tishri,  cor- 
responding to  the  fast  of 
(iedaliah,  but  not  associ- 
ated with  his  murder. 

£li.iahHannabicha 
Oorus  I  "The  fan-  of 
Klijah  the  I'rophi't"!,  to 
celebrate  the  ascension 
of  Elijah  on  that  ilay  at 
Khandalla  in  the  Konkau. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit 
"malida"  (pieces  of  ru'e. 
censer  of  burning  frankin- 


were  placed  on  plates,  together  with 

Itread  besmeareii  \vilh  sirup),  and 

cense.    The  fruit  was  eaten  by  the  family. 

Sababi  Koja,  a  fast  on  the  seventeenth  of  Taminuz.  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  hut  not  known  as  such  by 
the  Beni-Israel. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  festivals  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  Bi-ni-Israel  retain  from  the  earliest 
times  (as  indicated  by  their  JIahrati  names  ending 
with  "San")  the  New-Year,  Day  of  Atonement, 
Purim,  Passover.  Ninth  of  Ab,  tind  in  addition  a 
form  I  if  Tabernacles  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Fourth  of  Tishri.  Later  on  they  introduced, 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  David    Raliabi  (as 
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is  shown  by  the  Hindustani  names),  the  fasts  of 
Gedaliah,  Tebet,  ami  Tanimuz,  together  witli  the 
New-Year  of  the  trees,  associated  with  the  name  of 


Beni-Israel  of  Bombay. 

(From  Wilson,  "  Lan.is  .,f  tht^  Bible."; 

Elijah  llie  Prophet;  while  still  later  the  custom  of 
fasting  throughout  the  whole  mouth  of  Elul  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Mohammedans. 
The  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Hanukkah  seem  to 
have  dropped  out  of  use,     It  would  appear  tliat  be- 


fore the  second  revival  under  Samuel  Divekar  the 
only  other  remains  of  Judaism  current  among  the 
Beni-Israel  were  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
circumcision,  and  the  reading  of  the  Shema",  which 
is  the  sole  piece  of  Hebrew  retained  by  them.  The 
latter  was  said  at  every  meal,  at  wedding-festivals, 
at  burial-feasts,  and  indeed  on  all  sacred  occasions. 
The  only  animals  eousidercil  (it  for  food  were  fowl, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  IJcni-Isi-ael  probably  re- 
frained from  beef,  in  order  not  to  olTend  their  Hindu 
neighbors. 

It  is  ditlicult  at  this  time  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  age  of  the  customs 
they  follow.  Even  before  the  religious  revival  of 
179(5  the  Beni-Israel  customarily  removed  the  sciatic 
nerve  from  animals  used  for  food,  and  they  salted 
ihi-  meat  in  order  to  abstract   tlie   blood    from   it  ; 

otherwise   they   dill   not  observe   the 
Customs,      law  of  shehilah  and  bedikah.     They 

also  left  a  morsel  of  bread  or  rice  in  a 
little  dish  after  they  had  dined.  Among  them  the 
l)irth  of  a  girl  was  eelebratcJ  on  the  .si.xth  night, 
iind  that  of  a  boy  on  the  si.\th  and  eighth  ;  and  on 
tlie  latter  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  per- 
formed. Girls  were  iisually  betrothi'd  some  montlis 
before  marria.ire;  and  imtil  the  wedding  they  wore 
the  hair  flowing  from  their  shoidders.  At  the 
betrothal  ceremony  the  intende<l  bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  face  to  face  and  dined  together,  sweetened 
rice  being  served  to  the  assendily.  On  the  day 
when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  take  place  the 
bridegroom,  who  had  been  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  was  led  in  procession  on  horse- 
hack    to    tlie    bride's     house,    and    the    ceremony 


Beni-Israei.  Famu.y  at  Bombay. 

{From  \  pbolnpraph.) 
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took  phipp  uiiilcr  a  bootli.  At  the  fi-iist  licUl  before 
the  wedditifr  took  place  a  ilisli  eontaiiiins;  a  pieee  of 
leaven  <-ake,  tin-  liver  of  a  sroal,  fried  esgs,  and  a 
twig  of  "stibja"  was  placed  with  burning  frankin- 
cense on  wliite  cloth,  and  alter  the  Shema'  had  been 


Kenesetb  Eliyabu  SynaKDiruf.  Bmubuv. 

(From  K  photo^rn)ili.> 

repealed  the  dish  was  taken  inside  and,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  five  jiicces  of  the  cakes  an<l  liver,  wliich 
were  set  aside  for  the  person  olliciatiug  as  priest,  the 
food  was  eaten.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  in  some 
cases  divorce  is  given  according  to  the  civil  law: 
but  the  ISeni  Israel  did  not  practise  "get,"  "yib- 
bum,"  or  "lializah  "  An  adulteress  and  her  issue 
are  regarded  as  "Rlack  Israel." 

After  burials  the  mourners  wash  both  themselves 
and  their  clothes,  and  on  the  third  day  the  house  is 
cleansed;  the  ceremony  being  known  as  "Tizova," 
or  the  "Third-Day  Cleansing."  When  a  person  died, 
all  the  water  was  emptied  from  the  jiots  in  tin- 
house,  and  the  body  was  buried  with  the  head 
toward  the  east.  (Jrape-juiceor  milk  was  drunk  by 
those  visiting  tin-  mourners  in  the  evening  during  the 
days  of  mourning.  It  was  customary  for  relatives 
and  friends  to  bring  "meals  of  condolence"  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  On  the  seventh  day  after  burial 
there  was  a  mourning  ceremony  known  as  the 
".laharulh,"  in  which  a  dish,  containing  eakes  and 
pieces  of  liver,  and  a  glass  of  li(|uor,  was  placed  on 
a  white  .sheet.  Afti'r  repeating  the  Shema'  about  a 
dozen  times,  the  contents  of  the  glass  were  drunk 
in  honor  of  the  dead:  and  after  the  food  was  eaten, 
the  chief  moinner  was  presented  with  a  new  turban 
by  a  relative,  .bdiaruth  was  also  observed  on  tin-  tirsi . 
sixth,  and  twelfth  months.  If  a  boy  w<ic  born  after 
a  vow  made  by  the  mother,  his  hair  was  not  shaved 
for  six  or  .seven  years,  after  which  jieriod  it  was 
completely  ,shaved  and  weighed  against  coins  (gold 


or  silver),  to  be  given  in  charity.  The  shaved  hair 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  and  not  burned.  A  feast 
was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  mother  was 
informed  that  she  was  free  from  her  vow. 

Formerly  the  Beni-Israel  wore  turbans,  but  now 
they   use   mainly   the   Turkish    fez.      The   women 
adopt  the  Hindu  dress,  and  arc  accustomed  to  wear 
anklets  and    nose  rings.     Most   of    the   Beni-Israel 
nami-s  have  been  changed  from  Hebrew  to  Hindu 
forms:    thus.    "  Ezekicl"  into   "Ilas- 
Costume      ssiji":  "Benjamin  "  into  "Bunnajee"  : 
and  "Abraham"  into"  Abajee";  "Samuel" 

Names.  into  "  Samajee  "  ;  "  Elijah  "  into  "  EUo- 
jee":  "Isaac"  into  "Essajee";  "Jo- 
scpli  '"  into  "  Essoobjee  "  ;  "  Moses  "  into  "  Moosajee  "  ; 
"  Kidiamin\  "  into  "  Ramajce  "  :  "  David  "  into  "  Da- 
wdodjcc."  and  "Jacob"  into  "Akhoobjee."  Their 
surnames  are  mostly  derived  from  neighboring  vil- 
lages; thvis.  those  who  resided  at  Kehimwcre  called 
"  Kehimker. "  and  those  who  lived  at  Pen  were  named 
■  IVnker," 

.Vbout   17!>.">  Sam\i(l    Kzi-Uiil    |)i\  i-:K.\ii.   a   Beni- 
Israel  soldier  in  the  East   India  (diuiiany's  service, 
was   captured    by  Tipu    Sahib.      He 
Later         made  a  vow  that   if   he   esca])ed  he 
History,      would  build  a  synagogue  at  Bombay. 
He  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  built 
the  synagogue  JIagen  David,  now  called  Sha'ar  Ha- 
Ital.iamim,  at  Bomliay,  and  introduced  the  Sephardic 
rilual   from  Cochin.     The   Bcni-Isracl  shortly  after- 
ward attracted  the  attention  of  t'hristian  mission- 
aries at  Bombay,  who  about  1812  brought  Mi(;hael 
S.MiooN   from  Cochin,  who,  though   a  convert  to 
i   Christianity,  op<'ned  schools  for  tlie  Beni  Israel  in 
Bombay.  Rebdanda,  and  I'alle  for  over  thirty  years; 
explaining  to  the  children  jjarts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  rarely,  if  ever,  speaking  of  Christianity 
to  them. 

The    chief    instrument    iu   introducing   the   fidl 
knowledge  of  Judaism  to  the  Beni-Israel  was  Shcl- 


SiTiinil  lieni-lsraul  S>iiiit;ugiii.-,  liuiutm.v,  Krei-tetl  1.S4S. 

(From  a  )>lii<tf>^apb.) 

lomo  (Solomcm)  SnfRii.\ni.  who  was  w-recked  near 
Bombay  about  1830,  and  for  twenty  years  acted 
as  religious  instructor  of  the  community.  Owing 
to  his  influence  several  new  synagogues  were  built 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Boinba)',  and  a  general  interejit  in 
their  religion  was  shown  by  the  Beni-Israel.  The 
advent  of  the  Sassoons  at  Bombay  brought  the  Beni- 
Israel  into  connection  with  the  real  life  of  Israel ; 
and  the  family,  as  well  as  Christian  missionaries, 
liberally  supported  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  Beiii- 
Israel.  A.special  school  for  them  was  established 
in  July,  1875,  which,  owing  to  the  support  given 
by  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  was  enlarged  in 
1881,  and  now  accommodates  about  270  children. 

As  their  native  name  implies,  the  original  Beni- 
Israel  were  mainly  oilmen  or  oil-pressers;  but  during 
the  existence  of  the  East  India  Company  many  of 
them  adopted  the  career  of  soldier  and  obtained  the 


MaL'eu  t)aviil  ur  Sha'ar  Ha-Raliaiuim  Synagogue.  Bombay, 

(From  ft  phologrnph.) 

highest  rank,  that  of  sirdar  bahadur.     Owing  to  the 
spread  of  education  among  them  several  have  gone 
into  learned  professions  and  become  engineers,  doe 
tors,  and  teachers. 
The  following  are  the  chief  places  where  Beni- 
Israel  are  to  be  found,  with  the  popu- 
Statistics.    lation  as  given  by  the  last  accessible 
census (1801): 

Bo.MB.w  Presidkscy. 

Ahmadabad 110  I  Pen 183 

Alibag 9(1 1  Poinad +i) 

Ambepore 39  i  Puna 350 

Bombay .i.(ei  |  Hahoon 191 

Borlai .51    Revadanda 193 

Karachi i:)0    Koha  Ashtann 333 

Panwell 301  1 

Of  recent  years  many  works  suitable  for  instruc- 
tion have  been  translated  into  Mahrati  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Beni-Israel.  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Joseph  Ezekiel,  whose  works  cover  the  whole  cycle 
of  Jewish  ritual  and   liturgy,  besides  treatises  on 


the  Jewish  religion  and  text-books  of  Hebrew 
grammar.  In  addition  to  these,  sev- 
Mahrati  cral  newspapers  in  Mahrati  were  ptdj- 
Literature.  lislied.  amimg  them  the  "Bene  Israel- 
ite" (Lamp  of  Judaism). 
The  task  of  determining  with  any  degree  of  ex- 
actness the  amount  of  Jewish  blood  that  at  present 
pervades  the  Beni-Israel  is  a  very  difii<ult  one.  In 
appearance  theydilTer  but  slightly  from  their  lU'igh- 
bors.  They  themselves  are  proud  of  their  juirity  of 
descent,  and  jxiint  to  the  care  taken  by  Jews  of 
Cochin  to  separate  the  Black  Jews,  or  pro.selytes. 
from  the  White.  The  use  of  the  word  "  Hamzan  "  f(jr 
the  feast  of  the  month  of  Elul  nn'glit  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  originally  Moliammedaus.  and  were 
converted  to  Judaism  bj-  David  Uahabi:  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  been  the  word  only  that  was 
adopted,  the  custom  of  fasting  during  that  month 
liiing  derived  from  the  Sepliardi<-  ritual,  which  is 
that  current  in  Cochin.  If  originally  Jews,  the 
Beni-Israel  retained  very  little  of  Jewish  cu.stom 
luitil  the  revival  under  I)ivikar,  except  the  institii- 
ti(m  of  the  Sabbath,  the  repetition  of  the  Shema', 
and  the  rite  of  circumcision:  but  in  this  they  re- 
semble the  Jews  in  China,  who  appear  to  have 
kept  their  purity  of  descent  almost  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  que.stion, 
see  Cochin. 

Biiu.iO(iRAPHY :  Wilson,  Apijrnt  for  the  nirixtian  Kilucalinn 
of  tin-  Bciii-Isrnct.  IWlti:  Idem.  Laiiils  of  the  Bihh.  II.  titiT- 
liTK;  Benjamin  II.,  KigM  Ytarx  in  .^.tio,  cb.  xviii.-xix.; 
Hitter,  KnlUnmh.  Axirti  II.,  §  v.,  i.  .WMKIl :  J.  Sappliir.  llin 
Snilr.  1S75,  ii.;  liiiwhan  Gazellccr.  xvHi.  .T(lti-,T.3ti.  Puna:  K. 
Si-hhigintweit,  in  Westeniiann's  Itltistrirte  Lkutmhe  3/o- 
iintKirhrift ;  JeirUi  i'lin:tiitk,  Aug. 31,  Sept.  7,  (let,  13,  WsS; 
H,  Samuel,  slirlrli  nf  Hi  iii-lsmr.l,  Issil;  Jwobs.  JcH'i.s(i  Yidr 

Hunk.  19I«>-1,  pp.  .•il«i-.iU0. 

.r.  J.  E.-J. 

BENISCH,  ABRAHAM:  Jouiiialist and  theo- 

liigiaii;  born  at  Dnisau.  a  small  town  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Klattau,  B(jhemia.  in  ISH;  died  at 
Hornsey  Rise,  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  July 
:^1,  1878.  lie  studied  surgery  in  Piague  about 
1S3() — while  a  commentary  on  Ezekiel  which  he 
had  written  was  being  ])ublished — with  a  view  to 
preimring  himself  for  a  journey  to  Palestine.  To- 
gether Avith  his  fellow-students,  .\lbert  Liiwy  and 
Moritz  8teinsehneider,  he  was  inspired  by  the  lofty 
mis,si(m  of  restoring  Jewish  independence  in  the 
Holy  Land;  and  while  still  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  he  had  attiacted  round  him  a  large 
numberof  his  coreligionists,  to  wJKim  his  scheme  for 
the  liberation  of  his  Jewisli  fellow-countrymen  com- 
mended itself.  Largely  through  his  etfilrts  a  secret 
society  was  formed,  of  which  Benisch  was  aj)- 
I)ointed  to  act  as  emissary  and  visit  ceitain  foreign 
lands  with  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  basis  for  the 
liberation  and  emigration  .scheme.  The  main  reliance 
for  support  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  idans  was 
|)laced  on  the  English  Jews.  In  1841,  in  pursuance 
of  his  mission,  Benisch  came  to  London,  where  he 
submitted  the  essential  part  of  his  jjioposals  to  vari- 
ous persons,  who  opposed  them  unanimously.  Al- 
though temporarily  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  plans, 
he  never  completely  abandoned  them.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  London  he  devoted  himself  to  Jewish 
journalism  and  literature,  and  acciuired  considerable 
iufluence  in  Jewish  and  Christian  circles. 
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Wlu'U  amonj:  Cliristians  Btiiisch  stremiously  coiii- 
bati'd  tlic  once  rampant  ciin%ti-sii)U  idea.  In  1854 
lie  became  editor  of  the  "Jewish  Chronicle."  which 
position  he  held  till  18fi!t;  resuming  the  editorship 
again  from  1870  till  the  year  of  his  death.  His 
editorial  influence  was  e.verted  in  favor  of  a  mod- 
erate orthodo.xy.  He  made  quite  a  feature  of  the 
correspimdence  colunms  of  the  pajier.  Benisch  took 
an  active  part  in  comnumal  alTairs.  and  helped 
to  found  several  learned  societies,  including  The 
Biblical  Institute  and  its  allies.  The  Syro-Egyp- 
tian  and  The  Biblical  Chronological  societies. 
These  three  were  afterward  fused  into  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archeology.  In  IffifiO.  when  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  was  started.  Benisch's  hopes  and  ideals 
were  revived,  and  by  suggesting  and  aiding  the 
inauguration,  in  IMTl.  of  the  Anoi.o-Jkwisii  Associ- 
.\Tiox,  he  hel|>ed  tOAvard  the  realization  of  many  of 
the  hopes  and  as])iriitions  of  his  youth. 

Benisch  wrote  numerous  works  in  the  domain  of 
Bible  studies.  biograi>liy.  travel,  the  defense  of  Juda- 
ism: and  weekly  articles  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  "Jewisli  Chronicle"  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  j'ears.  He  left  the  copyright  of  the  paper  to 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  which,  shortly  sifter 
his  death,  sold  it.  His  most  important  works  were: 
(1)  "Judaism  Surveyed.  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise 
and  Develoinuent  of  Judaism  from  Jloses  to  Our 
Days,"  1S74;  (2)  "Why  I  Should  Remain  a  Jew," 
thirty -three  letters  contributed  to  the  "  Jewish  Chron- 
icle," and  published  posthumously.  He  also  wrote: 
"Two  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jlairaon- 
ides,"  1847:  "A  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Published  with  the  Hebrew  Text,"  18.")1 :  "  An  Esssiy 
onColenso'sCriticisuiof  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua," 
1863.  Benisch  also  published  an  "Elementary  He- 
brew Grammar,"  in  1852:  and  a  "Manual  of  Scrij) 
ture  History,"  in  1853. 

BiBLiOGR.kPnv  :  Jeir.   Chnm.  May.  and  Jul.T  31, 1S79:  Nov., 
1891  (jubilt*  numlx'rl ;  Diet,  nf  Nat.  Bioy. 
■T  G.    L. 

BEN  JACOB,  ISAAC  B.  JACOB:  Hussiaubib- 
liogi-aplier,  author,  and  publisher:  born  in  Uamgola, 
near  Wilna,  Jan.  Id,  1801 :  died  in  Wilna  July  2, 
1863.  His  parents  moved  to  Wilna  when  he  was 
still  a  child,  and  there  he  received  instruction  in 
Hebrew  grammar  and  rabbinical  lore.  He  began  to 
write  early,  and  coraiioscd  short  poems  and  epi- 
grams in  |)ure  Biblical  Hebrew  which  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kiuil  in  Xeo  Hebraic  literature.  For 
several  years  he  lived  in  Riga,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business,  always  studying  and  writing  in  his  lei- 
sure hours.  Later  he  became  a  imblisher  and  book- 
seller and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  published  his 
first  work,  "Aliktamim  we-Shirim"  (Epigrams  ami 
Songs),  which  also  contains  an  important  essay  on 
epigrammatic  composition  (Leipsic.  1842).  Of  the 
other  works  which  he  jndilished  there,  his  corrected 
edition  of  R.  Bahy;i  ibn  Pakuda's  "Hobot  ha  Leba- 
bot,"  with  an  introduction,  a  short  commentary, 
and  a  biography  of  the  author,  togelher  with  notes 
and  fragments  of  Jo.sei)h  Kimhi's  translation  by  H. 
Jellinek.  is  the  most  valuable  (Leipsic,  1846:  Ki'migs- 
berg,  1859,  without  the  introduction). 

In  1848  Benjacob  returned  to  Wilna,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  he  and  the  poet  Abraham  Bar  Leben 


sohn  were  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Bible 
with  a  German  translation  (in  Hebrew  type)  and  the 
new  "  Biurim  "  ( Wilna.  1848-53.  17  vols.),  which  did 
much  good  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  German  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  He- 
brew text  among  the  Jews  in  Russia.  When  this 
work  was  done  he  brought  out  his  corrected  and 
amended  edition  of  Hayyiiu  Joseph  David  Azulai's 
"Shem  ha-Gedolim"  ^Wilna.  1853:  Vienna.  1862), 
which  is  still  the  standard  edition  of  that  important 
work.  In  1862  B<'njacob  announced  his  intention 
to  begin  the  publication  of  popular  editions  of  clas- 
sical Hebrew  works  which  had  become  rare  or  high- 
priced.  He  died  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  A/.ariah  dei  Rossi's  "Jleor  'Ena- 
vim."  with  which  he  stsirted  the  series  (Wilna. 
1863). 

In  his  later  years  Benjacob  was  one  of  the  leaders 
and  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Wilna,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  communal  af- 
fairs. In  his  conespoudence  with  Isaac  Bar  Lewin- 
sohn,  which  is  partly  published  in  "Ha-Kerem" 
(pp.  41-62.  Warsaw,  1888),  Benjacob  throws  much 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  community  in  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  on  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  Ralibiuer  Schule  (Rabbinical  Seminary)  which 
the  government  established  there  and  in  Jitomir  in 
1848.  and  closed  in  1873.  Benjacob  himself  was 
originally  destined  to  be  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Wilna  Seminary,  but  never  filled  the  position:  and 
later  he  became  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  that 
institution.  These  letters  are  also  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  idea  they  give  of  the  perplexities  of  the 
old  Maskilim  of  the  Mendelssohuian  school  in  Rus- 
sia, like  Benjacob.  who  w  ere  being  swept  aside  by 
the  younger  generation  which  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Russian  training.  He  could  not  speak  Russian,  and 
most  of  the  representatives  of  the  community  suf- 
fered from  the  siime  disability,  excepting  a  few  mer- 
chants who  cared  little  for  the  fate  of  the  seminary : 
and  the  older  members  were  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  pitted  against  the  young  students,  who  could 
gaiu  whatever  they  desired  from  the  authorities  on 
accovmt  of  their  correct  Russian  accent. 

Benjacob  corresponded  with  Jewish  scholars  in 
Western  countries,  and  was  known  during  his  life- 
time for  his  great  achievements  as  a  bibliographer,' 
although  his  monumental  work,  the  "0?ar  ha- 
Sefarim.  Thesaurus  Libroruiu  Hebra-orum  tam  Im- 
pressorum  quam  Manuscriptorum,"  did  not  appear 
till  seventeen  years  after  his  death  (Wilna,  1880). 
It  was  published  by  his  sou  .Jacob,  and  contains 
17.000  entries  of  Hebrew  printed  and  manuscript 
works,  with  valuable  notes  by  M.  Steinschneider. 
An  author-index  to  the  work  together  with  addi- 
tions has  been  promised  by  Steinschneider  ("Hebr. 
Bibl."xx.  73:  "Festschrift,"  p.  vii.).  It  is  the  great- 
est Jewish  bibliographical  work  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  is  still  the  standard  bibliography  of 
printed  books  down  to  1863. 

Besides  other  minor  works  and  articles  published 
in  various  Hebrew  periodicals  and  collections,  Ben- 
jacob also  commenced  a  German-Hebrew  dictionary 
and  a  Mishnaic-Tahnudic  dictionary  with  a  German 
translation,  both  of  which  were  left  unfinished. 
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BENJAMIN.— Biblical  Data:  Yimngcst  son 
of  Jacob  by  Rucliol.  wlio  died  ou  the  road  between 
Bethel  and  Ephrath,  while  giving  him  birth.  She 
named  him  "Ben-oni"  (sou  of  ray  sorrow);  but  Ja- 
cob, to  avert  the  evil  omen,  called  liim  "Ben  Y'amin," 
son  of  the  right  hand;  that  is,  of  good  luck  (Gen. 
XXXV.  17,  18). 

Benjamin  stayed  with  his  fatlicr  when  his  brothers 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  during  the  famine, 
but  Joseph  insisted  that  he  should  come  down  with 
them  on  their  second  visit.  Jacob  being  afraid  to 
let  him  go  from  his  side,  as  he  was  the  only  remain- 
ing son  of  Rachel,  Jvidah  vouclieil  for  his  safety,  and 
finally  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  take  him 
along  (Gen.  xlii..  xliii.  8-10).  Joseph  received  his 
younger  brother  witli  marks  of  special  attention ; 
but  as  the  time  came  for  the  brothers  to  return  to 
their  fatlier  with  the  newly  bought  corn,  he  put 
them  severely  to  test  by  laying  a  traji  and  bringing 
the  charge  against  Benjamin  of  having  stolen  his 
silver  cup,  in  punishment  for  whicli  he  wanted  to 
keep  him  as  a  slave.  Judah,  faithful  to  his  pledge, 
stepped  before  Joseph,  begging  to  be  taken  as  a 
slave  instead  of  Benjamin,  whose  failure  to  return 
would  cause  his  father  to  go  down  in  sorrow  to 
Sheol ;  whereupon  Joseph,  seeing  that  tlie  brothers 
were  not  so  cruel  toward  one  of  Racliel's  sons  as 
they  had  been  to  hini,  made  himself  Iviiown  to  them 
(Gen.  xliii.,  xlv.).  Benjamin,  until  that  time  spoken 
of  as  "a  child"  (Gen,  xlii.  13,  xliv.  20),  moved  to 
Egypt  with  his  father,  Jacob,  himself  being  the 
father  of  ten  sons  (Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  described  in  Jacob's 
blessing  (Gen.  xlix.  27)  as  warlike;  "Benjamin  is  a 
wolf  that  raveneth;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour 
tlie  prey,  at  evening  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  In 
the  desert,  where  Benjamin  formed  ]>art  of  the  camp 
of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the  tribe  counted  35,400  war- 
riors, and  later  on  45,600  men  (Num. 
The  Tribe  i.  36;  ii.  22,  23;  x.  22-24;  xxvi.  41). 
of  In  I  C'hron.  vii.  6-11,  59,434  men  arc 

Benjamin,  given.  The  astute  and  pugnacious 
nature  of  the  Benjamites  is  evidenceil 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  drilled  as  left-handed 
warriors  to  attack  the  enemy  unawares  (Judges  iii. 
1.5-21,  XX.  16;  I  Chron.  xii.  2).  They  were  known 
as  brave  and  skilled  archers  (I  Chron.  viii.  40,  xii. 
2;  II  Chron.  xiv.  7).  A  cruel  act  of  inhospitality 
by  the  men  of  Gibeah,  reminding  one  of  the  Sodom- 
ites, brought  the  whole  tribe  under  a  ban  ("herem"); 
and  a  war  followed  in  whicli  all  the  other  tribes 
very  nearly  exterminated  the  little  tribe;  moreover, 
they  took  an  oath  not  to  give  to  the  Benjamites  any 
of  their  daughters  in  marriage.  Only  at  the  last 
moment,  when  all  but6(X)mcn  had  been  slain,  a  wa.y 
was  found  to  provide  the;  survivors  with  wives  in 
order  to  prevent  the  tribe  from  dying  o\it  (Judges 
xix.-xxi.).  Still  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
destined  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
It  gave  the  nation  its  first  king,  in  the  person  of 
Saul,  son  of  Kish(I  Sam.  ix.  1);  and  when  Saul  died. 


his  son,  Ishbosheth,  reigned  for  two  years  over 
Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes,  except  Judah  (II  Sam. 
ii.  8,  9).  In  fact,  Benjamin  considered  himself  the 
N'ounger  brother  of  .loseph  long  after  David  had  uni- 
ted all  other  tribes  with  his  own  of  Judah  (II  Sam. 
xix.  21  [20]). 

But  the  tenitoty  of  Benjamin  was  so  favorably 
situated  as  to  give  it  prominence  beyond  its  numer- 
ical proportions.  Bordering  on  Joseiih's  to  the 
nortli  and  on  .Tudah's  to  the  .south,  it  touched  on  the 
Jordan;  and,  lying  on  the  line  leading  from  .lericho 
to  the  northern  hills  of  Jerusah'm,  it  included  such 
cities  as  Gibeah,  Gibeon,  Bethel,  and, 
The  according   to   rabbinical   tradition,    a 

Territory,  part  of  the  Tcmjih^  district  (Josh, 
xviii.  11-21;  .losephus,  "Ant."  v.  1. 
^  22;  .Sifrc,  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  352).  Reference  is 
made  to  this  excellent  locality  in  the  blessing  of 
Jloses;  "The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in 
■safety  by  him;  he  covereth  him  all  the  day  long, 
and  he  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders  "(Dent,  xxxiii. 
12).  At  the  secession  of  the  northern  tril)es,  Benja- 
min remained  loyal  to  the  house  of  David  (I  Kings 
xii.  21),  and  therefore  shared  the  destinies  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  (Ezra  iv.  1,  x.  9). 
Mordecai,  the  loyal  Jew,  was  a  descendant  of  Saul 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Esth.  ii.  5);  and  Paul, 
whose  Hebrew  name  was  Saul,  also  claimed  to  be  a 
Benjauiite  (Rom.  xi.  1 ;  Phil.  iii.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hardly  admissible  that  Jlcnclaus  and  Ly- 
siraachus  should  have  been  allowed  to  officiate  as 
high  priests  if  the}'  were  descendants  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  as  II  Mace.  iii.  4  (compare  iv.  23,  29) 
seems  to  indicate ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
name  "Benjamin  "  in  this  place  is  due  to  a  copyist's 
error,  and  the  passage  should  read ;  "  Simon  was  of 
the  [priestly]  tribe  of  Miniamin,"  if  "Bilgah  "  is  not 
the  proper  reading.  Compare  Suk.  56a  and  art. 
Bii.G.vii  ;  also  Herzfeld,  "Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jis- 
rael,"  1863.  i,  218. 

a.  K. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  name  "  Ben- 
jamin "  is  given  various  meanings  by  the  Rabins. 
According  to  some,  ]'D'J3  is  equivalent  to  D'D'  p 
("son  of  days"),  because  Benjamin  was  born  to  his 
father  in  his  old  age  (Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs, Benjamin  i.  vloc  //uepijv;  Midrash  Lekah-Tob; 
and  Rashi,  ed.  Berliner,  on  Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Other 
rabbis  interpret  the  name  Benjamin  as  "  son  of  the 
South,"  since  he  was  the  only  son  born  to  Jacob  in 
Palestine,  the  others  having  been  born  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, north  of  Palestine  (Rashi  ud  loc. ;  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,"  Wayishlah,  ed.  Leghorn,  p.  56b).  Benja- 
min was  not  granted  to  his  parents  until  after  Rachel 
had  prayed  and  fasted  for  a  second  son  a  long  time 
(Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Lc. ;  Num.  R. 
xiv.  8),  and  not  until  Jacob  was  one  hundred  years 
old  (Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarch.s,  /*.  ;  "Sefer 
ha-Y'ashar,"  Wayishlah,  ib.;  compare  IIeili>rin, 
"Seder  ha-Dorot,"  i.  52,  ed.  Warsaw). 

Benjamin,  Joseph's  brother,  took  no  part  in  the 
selling  of  Joseph  (Sifre,  Deut.  352);  and  in  order  to 
comfort  Benjamin  concerning  his  brother's  fate,  God 
showed  him,  while  awake,  Joseph's  form  and  count- 
enance (Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Ben- 
jamin X. ;  compare  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Wayesheb,  8). 
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When  Benjamin  was  detained  as  the  alleged  thief 
of  the  cup,  Joseiih  pretended  tliat  Benjamin  bad 
been  instigated  by  his  brothers.  But  Benjamin 
swore:  "As  truly  as  my  brother  Joseph  is  separated 
from  me.  as  truly  as  he  has  been  made  a  slave.  I  liave 
not  touched  the  cup.  and  my  brothers  did  not  want 
to  make  me  steal."  When  asked  for  a  proof  that  his 
brother's  memory  was  so  sjicrcd  that  Joseph  must 
believe  this  oath.  Benjamin  told  Joseph  how  he  had 
given  his  ten  sous  (Gen.  .\lvi.  21)  names  which  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  of  his  brother.  The  first  was  called 
Belah  (yi)D).  because  Joseph  had  disappeared  (j;f)3. 
"swallow  "):  the  second,  Becher  (n33),  because  Jo- 
seph was  his  mother's  lirst-born  (1133);  the  third. 
Ashbel  (^3B'N).  because  Joseph  was  made  a  captive 
(riSK'.  '"tapturc"):  the  fourth.  Gera  (N13).  because 
he  lived  in  a  foreign  {"M)  land:  the  fifth,  Xaaman 
(pyj).  ou  account  of  Joseph's  graceful  speech  (DyiJ. 
"grace");  the  si.\th.  Ehi  (TIN.  "my  only  full  broth- 
er"); the  seventh,  Ko.sh  (E'Nl.  "the  older");  the 
eighth.  Muppim  (D'SD).  liicause  Joseph  taught 
Benjamin  the  tliiutrs  he  himself  had  learned  from 
his  father  (D'SID"  double  mouth  ");  the  ninth.  Hup- 
pim,  "  whose  wedding  (nSJin)  I  have  not  seen  "  :  and 
the  tenth,  Ard,  because  Joseph  was  like  a  rose  (T51). 

Benjamin's  oath  touched  Joseph  so  deeply  that 
he  could  no  longer  preten<l  to  be  a  stranger,  and  so 
revealed  himself  to  his  brother  (Tan.,  cd.  Buber. 
Wayiggash.  7 ;  the  meaniugs  of  the  names  are  also 
given  in  Sotah  3()b:  Gen.  R.  xciv.  8).  According  to 
another  Haggadah  (known  to  so  early  a  work  as  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  Benjamin  ii.). 
Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  Benjamin  before 
his  reconciliation  with  the  other  brothers.  The 
".Seferha-Yashar"  (Mikkez  89)  narrates  that  Jo.seph 
caused  a  kind  of  astrolabe  to  be  brought,  and  asked 
Benjamin  whether  he  could  not  discover  by  means 
of  the  instrument  the  whereabouts  of  his  lost  brother. 
To  Joseph's  astonishment  Benjamin  declared  that 
the  man  on  the  throne  was  bis  brother,  and  Joseph 
revealed  himself  to  Benjamin,  telling  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  the  brothers.  Ilis  intention  was 
to  try  them  and  thus  to  learn  whether  thej'  would 
act  in  a  brotherly  manner  toward  Benjamin  if  he 
were  in  danger  of  losing  his  liberty. 

The  Kabbis  lay  stress  on  the  name,  "  beloved  of  the 
Lord,"  by  which  Benjamin  is  distinguished  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12 ;  Sifre,  I.e. ).  He  is  counted  among  the  four 
men  who  died  by  the  poison  of  the  serpent  in  Para- 
dise; i.e.,  without  sin  of  his  own,  the  other  three 
being  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses;  Jesse,  the  father 
of  David  ;  and  Kileab,  the  son  of  David  (Shab.  55b). 
His  comparison  to  the  ravening  wolf  (Cant.  R.  to 
viii.  1),  "  who  devours  his  enemy  "  (Gen.  xlix.  27)  is 
referred  to  the  men  of  Shiloh  who  stole  their  wives 
(Judges  xxi.)  or  to  Ehud  or  to  Saul.  By  others  it 
is  referred  to  ilordecai  and  Esther  (Gen.  R.  xcix. 
and  Tan.,  Wayehi.  14;  so  also  in  the  original  text  of 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  [Benjamin 
ii]  ;  whereas  a  Christian  interpolation  refers  it  to 
Paul). 

One  interpretation  refers  the  bles.sing  to  the  early 
ripening  of  the  fruits  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
and  the  great  fertility  of  the  region  of  Jericho  and 
Beth-el,  and  another  refers  the  expression  "wolf" 
to  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  which  devoured  the  sac- 


rifices in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  (Gen.  R. 
I.e. ;  Targ.  O.  and  Yer. ). 

G. 

The  erection  of  the  Temple  on  Beujamitic  ground 
is  explained  in  several  ways.     It  is  related  that  Ben- 
jamin (Sifre,  Deut.  352,  ed.  Friedmann, 
The  Tribe    146a)  was  privileged  to  have  the  She- 
of  Kix.vu  dwell  in  his  territory  l>ecause 

Benjamiii.  all  the  other  tribes  (that  is.  fathers  of 
the  tribes)  had  tsiken  part  in  the  selling 
of  Joseph.  For  God  said:  "If  they — the  Israelites 
— build  me  a  Temple  in  some  otlier  place  and  seek  my 
mercy.  I  can  show  them  as  little  mercy  as  they 
showed  their  brother  Joseph."  Origen  ClnGene- 
sim."  slii.  6),  gives  another  reason,  probably  based 
on  Jewish  tradition  (compare  Esther  R.  on  iii.  4), 
viz. :  Because  Benjamin  did  not  bow  down  before 
Esau  as  did  his  brothers  and  his  father  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
;3-7),  nor  before  Joseph  (ih.  xlii.  6).  his  territory 
was  reserved  for  the  worship  of  God. 

The  descendants  of  Benjamin,  it  is  true,  did  not 
always  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestor, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  inciiient  at  Gibeah 
(Judges  xix.).  In  spite  of  their  wrong-doing  the 
Benjamites  were  at  first  victorious  (Judges  xx.  21- 
2o);  but  this  was  due  to  God's  anger  against  all 
Israel  because  they  had  attacked  all  Benjamin  on 
accoimt  of  the  crime  of  an  individual,  and  at  the 
same  time  quietly  tolerated  the  idolatry  which  Micah 
(Judges  xvii.)  was  .spreading  among  them  (Pirke  R. 
El.  XXX viii.).  At  first  the  intention  of  the  other 
tribes  was  to  efface  Beujuniin  completely,  since  the 
number  of  twelve  tribes  could  be  preserved  through 
Ephraimaml  Manasseh;  but  the}' remembered  God's 
promise  to  Jacob  shortly  before  Benjamin's  birth 
(Gen.  XXXV.  11),  that  "a  nation  and  a  company  of 
nations  shall  be  of  him  "  ;  and  they  decided  that  the 
existence  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  necessary 
(Yer.  Ta'anit  iv.  69c;  Lam.  R..  Introduction,  33). 
The  day  ou  which  the  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween the  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  the  fifteenth  of 
Ab,  and  for  this  reason  il  was  matle  a  festive  day 
{ib. ;  compare  An,  Fifteenth  D.\y  ok).  On  an- 
other occasion,  however,  the  Benjamites  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  their  pious  ancestor.  When, 
at  the  Red  Sea,  all  the  other  tribes  stood  in  despera- 
tion only  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  trusted  in  God  and 
leaped  into  the  sea  (Jlekilta,  Beshallah.  Wayiljira  5 ; 
Sotah  36b). 
.J.  SK.  L.  G.— K. 

In  Stohainiiiedan  Literature :  In  the  Koran. 

Benjamin  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  The  story  of 
Joseph  is  told  in  sura  xii. ,  and  reference  is  made 
repeatedly  to  a  particular  brother  of  Joseph.  Thus. 
e.g.,  in  v.  8.  the  other  brothers  say,  "Verily,  Joseph 
and  his  brother  are  dearer  to  our  father  than  we."  . 
Baidawi  explains  that  Benjamin  is  so  specified 
because  he  was  brother  to  Joseph  on  both  sides. 
Again,  in  v.  69,  "And  when  they  entered  to  Joseph, 
he  took  his  brother  to  him."  Baidawi  explains  this 
that  he  made  him  sit  at  meat  with  him  or  live  with 
him  in  his  dwelling.  He  adds,  as  a  tradition,  that 
Joseph  made  his  brothers  sit  two  by  two :  so  Benja- 
min remained  alone  and  wept  and  said,  "  If  my 
brother  Joseph  had  been  alive  he  would  have  sat 
with  me."    "Then  Joseph  made  him  sit  at  his  table. 
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Thereafter  he  assigned  houses  to  his  brothers,  two 
by  two,  but  took  Benjaniiu  to  liis  own  house.  And 
he  said  to  Benjamin,  "  Would  you  like  if  I  were 
your  brother  in  the  stead  of  the  brother  who  is  lost?'' 
And  Benjamin  re|ilied.  "  Who  ran  find  a  l>rother  like 
to  you?  l)ut  .Jaeob  did  not  beget  you,  nor  Raehel 
bear  you." 

o.  D.  B.  M. 

Critical  View  :  The  story  of  Benjamin  in  (ieii- 

esis  is  drawn  from  tlirce  different  sourees:  The  Elo- 
hist,  who  wrote  the  story  of  Benjamin's  birth  (Gen. 
XXXV.  ]6-3'2),  makes  Keul)en  vouch  for  Benjamin 
(Gen.  xlii.  37);  whereas  the  Jahvist  assigns  this  act 
to  Judah  (xliii.-xliv.),  Tlie  latter  makes  Joseph 
give  vent  to  his  brotherly  feeling  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  younger  brother  Benjamin,  and  give  him 
five  times  as  many  presents,  without,  liowever, 
betraying  himself  (.\liii.  30-84),  and  afterward,  at 
the  ref^ognition  scene,  sliow  ids  affection  for  him 
without  reserve  (xlv.  14):  while  the  Elohi.st  merely 
rt^lates  at  the  end  that  Benjamin  was  distinguished 
by  receiving  five  times  as  many  presents  as  the 
others  (xlv.  23).  The  genealogical  chapter  which 
represenis  Benjamin  as  the  father  of  a  large  family 
(xlvi.  21)  is  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  rest.  (In 
the  older  sources  he  apjiears  to  be  a  young  child 
[xlii.  4,  IT);  xliv.  20].)  The  blessing  of  Jaeob,  in 
which  Benjamin — who,  after  Joseph,  was  the  last  of 
the  .sons — is  described  as  being  warlike,  as  was  the 
tribe  in  the  time  of  Deborah  (.lodges  v.  14),  yet  with- 
out any  allu.sion  to  Satd's  kingdom,  is  best  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Dillman,  C'onunentary). 
The  story  of  the  war  at  Gibeah  (Judges  xi.\.-xxi.), 
which  bears  evidences  of  very  lute  composition  and 
has  many  legendary  features,  such  as  exaggeration 
of  nunibeis  and  modes  of  warfare,  has  been  rather 
too  rashly  declared  to  be  a  late  invention  inserted 
with  the  intention  of  covering  up  atrocities  jierpe- 
trated  by  llie  tribe  of  Judah  under  King  David 
against  the  kinsmen  of  Saul  (Glidemann,  "  Monats- 
sehnft,"  1W69,  p.  357:  Geiger,  "Jiid.  Zeit."  1SU9,  p. 
284;  (Jratz,  "Gesch.  der  Juden,"  i.  3,51  et  mq. ;  Well- 
hausen,  " Kompositiou  des  Hexateuchs,"  p.  237; 
Kuenen,  "  Hi.storisch  Kritische  Untersuchung  liber 
dieEntstehung  und  Samndungder  Bilchcrdcs  Alteu 
TestanK^ids,"  ii.  103).  Hecent  critics  think  it  far 
more  ijrobable  that  it  rests  on  a  historical  fact 
(Moore,  (Jonunentar}-  on  Judges,  pp.  400-408 ;  Ilogg, 
in  Cheyne  and  Black,  "  Encyc.  Bibl.";  Nijldeke, 
(juoted  1)V  the  latter  on  p.  .'536.  note  3).  This  indeed 
seems  to  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  tribe  (see  (JiMi;.\li). 

In  the  lime  of  David  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  Joseph  or  Ephraini,  consid- 
ering itself  closel_v  related  to  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore jealous  of  Judah's  rising  power  (II  Sam.  xix. 
21  [20]).  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  12), 
which  represenis  Benjamin  as  per- 
Koses'        fectly  identified  with  Judah's  interests. 

Blessing,  is  probably  the  product  of  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.  (Driver,  Commentary, 
pp.  387  et  acq.).  Stade  ("  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel," 
i.  161;  idem.  "Zeitsehrift,"  i.  114)  and  Hogg 
("Encyc.  Bibl."  a.v.  "Benjamin")  explain  the  name 
"Benjamin  "  as  a  derivative  of  "  Yemini "  (compare 
I  Sam.  ix.  1,  "Ish  Yemini,"  and  I  Sam.  ix.  4,  "Erez 


Y'emini "),  denoting  the  people  living  to  the  soutli 
or  right  of  the  Ephraimite  highland ;  the  story  of 
Benjamin's  birth  in  Canaan  being  taken  as  reflecting 
in  mythical  form  the  fact  of  its  having  branched  off 
from  the  tribe  of  Joseph  after  the  other  tribes  had 
settled  in  their  various  territories  (.Judges  i.  22,  23, 
35).  The  house  of  Joseph,  according  to  Moore,  in- 
cludes Benjamin.  Stade  ("  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel," 
i.  138)  thinks  tliat  the  account  of  Benjamin  was  lost. 
The  report  that  the  large  number  of  280,000  archers, 
said  to  be  the  tribe  of  B<'njamin,  belonged  to  King 
Asa  (II  C'hron.  xiv.  7;  compare  xvii.  17)  is  re- 
garded as  unhistorical.  Regarding  the  listofBen- 
jamite  towns  in  Josh,  xviii.  21-28,  belonging  to  the 
late  priestly  writer  (P)  and  the  one  in  Neh.  xi.  31-35, 
which  lielongsto  ihe  lat<'  chronicler,  see  Palestine. 

BiBi.io(iRAi'nv:   Hastings,  Diet.   Bilite;   Cheyne  and  Black. 
Emui-.  BihL;  Winer,  B.  U.:  Hamhurger,  H.  B.  T.  s.v.  Ben- 
jnmin:  (ieiger,  JUit.  Zeit.  18119,  pp.  2«4-2a2;  Stade,  Gcvch. 
den  Toifccs  Israel,  1.  KiO-lfiS. 
G.  K. 

BENJAMIN  II.,  J.  J.  (real  name,  Joseph 
Israel):  Bumunian  traveler;  born  at  Foltieheni. 
.Moldavia,  in  1818;  died  at  London  May  3,  1864. 
Married  young,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business, 
but  losing  his  modest  fortune,  he  gave  up  com- 
merce. Being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  fa- 
mous Jewish  traveler  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
toward  the  end  of  1844  set  out  to  search  for  Ihe  Lost 
Ten  Tribes.  He  first 
went  to  Vienna,  and  in 
January,  1845,  started 
for  Constantinoi)le,  vis- 
iting several  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean.  He 
landed  at  Alexandria 
June,  1847,  and  pro: 
cecded  via  C!airo  to 
Palestine.  He  then 
traveled  througli Syria, 
Babylonia,  Kurdistan, 
Persia,  the  Indies, 
Kabul,  and  Afghanis- 
tan, returning  June, 
1851,toC'onslantino|)le, 
and  thence  to  Vienna.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  last- 
named  city,  he  went  to  It<ily,  embarking  there  for 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  On  arriving  in  France,  after 
having  traveled  for  eight  years,  he  [irepared  in  He- 
tirew  Ills  impressions  of  travel,  and  had  the  book 
translated  into  French.  After  sulVering  many  trib- 
ulations in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  book,  he 
issued  it  in  1856,  under  the  title  "Cinq  Annecs  en 
Orient"  (1846-51).  The  same  work,  revised  and 
enlarged,  was  subsequently  pul)lished  in  German 
under  the  title  "  Acht  Jahre  in  Asien  und  Afrika'' 
(Hanover,  18.58),  with  a  ]ireface  by  Kayserling.  An 
Englisli  version  has  also  been  published.  As  the 
veracity  of  his  accounts  and  thi^  genuiueni'ss  of 
his  travels  were  attacked  by  some  critics,  he  amply 
defend(;d  himself  by  producing  letters  and  other 
tokens  proving  his  journey  to  the  various  Oriental 
countries  named.  Benjamin  relates  only  what  he 
has  seen;  and.  although  some  of  his  remarks  show 
insufficient  scholarship  and  lack  of  scientific  method, 
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liis  truthful  ami  simple  imiTiitivc  iraimd  the  ap- 
pDval  of  eminent  scholare  like  lluniboUlt,  Peter- 
mann.  ami  Hiehter. 

In  lt*")a  Benjamin  undertook  another  joumej-, 
this  time  to  Ameriea.  where  he  stayed  three  years. 
The  result  of  liisohservations  there  he  published  on 
his  return,  under  the  title  "Drei  Jahrc  in  Amerika" 
(Hanover,  lH(i3).  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  of 
Hauover  now  conferred  distinctions  upon  him.  En- 
couraged by  the  .sympathy  of  sevend  .scientists,  who 
drew  up  a  plan  and  a  series  of  suirjrestions  for  his 
guidance,  he  determined  to  go  again  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  went  to  London  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  tin's  journey — a  journey  which  was  not  to  be 
imdertaken.  AVoni  out  by  fatigues  and  privations, 
which  had  c!iu.sed  him  to  grow  old  before  his  time 
and  gave  him  the  ap|)earance  of  age.  he  died  poor 
in  London  ;  and  his  friends  and  admirers  had  to  ar- 
range a  public  subscription  iu  order  to  save  his  wife 
and  daughter  from  misery. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Benja- 
nun  published  "Jawan  Me/.ula,  Schilderung  des 
Polnisch-Kosakischen  Krieges  und  der  Leiden  der 
Judcn  in  Poland  Wiilirend  der  .lahre  i648-.53,  Bc- 
richt  eines  Zeitgenossen  nach  einer  von  L.  Lelewel 
Durchgeschenen  Fnin/.osischen  I'ebersetzimg.  Iler- 
ausgcgeben  von  .1.  .1.  Benjamin  II.,"  Hanover,  lti63, 
a  German  edition  of  Kabbi  Xathan  Xata  Hanover's 
work  on  the  insurrection  of  the  Cos.sucks  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  willi  a  preface  by  Kayserling. 
BiBLiOGR-VPHv:  Jr)ri.ili  Chrnnicli;  Mav  i:i.  ISW. 

s-  E.   Sd. 

BENJAMIN,  B.:  A  tanna  of  the  second  centurv. 
conlemporary  of  H.  Klca/.ar  ben  Shanimu'a,  with 
whom  he  carried  on  some  halakic  controversy  (Ket. 
84a).  He  is  also  mentione<l  in  connection  with  Svm- 
machus  (Xiddah  211));  and  elsewhere  (Sem.  ix.)  lie 
reports  a  Hahikah  iu  the  name  of  H.  Akiba.  In  one 
halakic  controversy,  the  participants  in  which  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  his  name  appears  as 
"Minyamin"  (Yer.  Sotah  i.  16c),  "Polimo''  (Pahe 
mon.  Sotah  4a;  Tan.,  Xaso,  7).  and  "Peuimon" 
(Xum.  H.  i.v.  10).  The  last-mentioned  form  is  also 
found  in  Yer.  Ter.  iii.  42b  as  "Abba  Peuimon." 
where  the  context  i)ermits  of  the  assumption  that 
it  is  meant  for  "  H.  Benjamin."  (For  the  identity 
of  Benjamin  and  Minyamin.  see  Ann.v  is.vu  Bkn- 
.[.\Mix:  •'Pelimo"  and  "  Penimon  "  appear  to  be  Ilel- 
lenizationsof  "Benjamin.")  R.  B<'njamiii  may  like- 
wise be  identified  with  Abba  Benjannn.  who.  in  a 
group  of  homilies  (Ber.  'th  ,t  Kcf/.).  remarks.  "Were 
thehumaueye  permitted  to  perceive  them  no  human 
being  would  be  able  to  live  because  of  the  evil  spirits 
which  fill  the  imiverse."  He  also  teaches  that  no 
prayer  is  acceptable  e.xcept  that  otfered  in  the  public 
house  of  worship.  This  he  bases  on  I  Kings  viii.  28 
"...  to  hearken  unto  the  song  and  unto  the 
prayer":  where  the  song  is  heard  there  prayer  will 
be  heard  (compare  Tos.  on  'Ab.  Zanih  4b,  s.'e.  n<3) 
J-  f'"  S.   M. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  AAKON :  Hasidic  writer; 
lived  tiiwanl  tin-  i  iid  of  tin-  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Ba'al  Shem-Tob,  and 
of  Baer  of  Mcseritz.  Later,  in  1T90,  he  was  a 
preacher  at  Zlazitz.     He  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 


lowing works:  (1)  "T"rf  Zahab"  (Golden  Neck- 
laces), Mohilev,  1816,  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Lamentations,  and  Esther:  (2)  "Aliawat  Dodiin " 
(The  Love  of  Friends).  Lemberg,  1795,  homilies  on 
the  Song  of  Songs:  (3l  "  Amtahat  Binyamin"  (Ben- 
jamin's Sack),  Minkowicz,  1769,  on  Ecclesiastes ; 
(4)  "Helljat  Binyamin"  (Benjainin's  Patrimony), 
Lemberg.  1793.  a  conuueutary  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadot. 

BiiiLloGRAPiiy:  Ouir  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  18,  44,  198,675;  Wal- 
den.  Shun  ha-CiihiUin  hc-tlailash.  s.v. 
I.,  i;.  1     Bkr. 

BENJAMIN  AARON  B.  ABRAHAM.    See 

Soi.xiK,  Ben.i.\.mi.n  A-vitoN  1'..  ABi{.\n.\.M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ABRAHAM  ANAV.  See 
AxAw.   Ben.i.\mix  li.  Ar.i!AiiA>t. 

BENJAMIN  ALESSANDRO  KOHEN  VI- 
TAL.   Sic  Vital.  BEX.JAMtN  Alessaxdiui  Kohen. 

BENJAMIN  B.  'ASHTOB:  A  Palestinian 
halakist  of  tlie  third  amoraic  generation,  contem- 
l^orary  of  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  senior  to  R.  Heze- 
kiah  (Y'er.  Bik.  i  64a).  He  is  also  cited  as  simply 
Bar  'Ashtor.  withotit  his  pra'nomen,  ('/'. 

.1.  SK.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  (or  MINYOMI)  ASYA  ("Phy 
sician  "):  A  Babylonian  rabbinic  .scholar  of  the  third 
and  fourth  amoraic  generations  (fourth  century), 
contemporary  of  Rab  Joseph  and  Raba.  and  founder 
of  a  school  named  after  him,  Debe  Miuyomi  Asya. 
It  is  reported  that  the  disciples  of  his  school  spoke 
disrespectf  ullj'  of  the  Rabbis,  saying,  "  Of  what  ben- 
efit are  the  rabbis  to  us'?  They  have  never  proved 
it  to  be  lawful  for  us  to  eat  the  raven,  or  to  be  un- 
lawful to  eat  the  pigeon!"  (meaning  to  sa}-  that, 
in  spite  of  their  disputations  and  hair-splitting  aigu- 
ments,  the  Rabbis  have  no  authority  to  alter  or 
abrogate  a  Biblical  precept  [Sanh.  Qdhetseg.] ).  Raba 
obtained  from  Benjamin  some  medical  informa- 
tion; and  when  on  one  occasion  he  publiclj- lectured 
on  the  subject  before  the  people  of  Mal.uiza.  Benja- 
nun's  sons  or  disciples,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a 
medical  gild,  resented  this  publication  of  their  pro- 
fessional secrets  (Shab.  133b ;  ' Ab.  Zarah  28b).  Ben- 
jamin Asya  is  probably  identical  with  Jlinyomi  b. 
Xihumi,  the  contemporary  of  Amemar  I.  (Ket.  69a), 
to  whom  Abaye  appealed  from  a  decision  of  Rab 
J().seph  (ill.  81b).  Brull  identifies  Benjamin  Asya 
with  Bar  Xathan  Asya,  who  once  manifested  his 
disregard  for  rabbinic  enactments  by  traveling  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  from  Beram 
(sorne  read  "Be  Rab  "  =  school)  to  Pumbedita.  on 
which  account  Rab  Joseph  excommunicated  him 
(Pes.  52a;  see  Dikduke  Soferim.  ad  loc.).  Brull  dis- 
covers in  thisschool  the  origin  of  KaraismC'Jahri)  " 
i.  225). 

'•  ^"  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN,  SIR  BENJAMIN:  .Mavor  of 
Melbourne:  born  at  London  in  1836.  At  the'age  of 
nme  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Victoria.  Asso- 
ciating himself  at  first  with  the  firm  of  Benjamin  & 
Co.,  merchants,  he  subsequentlv  entered  into  part- 
nership with  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Cohen.  In  1870 
I'LT'f ^  '■"'■'■''■'^  member  of  the  Citv  Council :  and  in 
1881  became  an  alderman  of  the  ward  he  had  hitherto 
represented.  Notwithstanding  heavy  municipal 
labors.  Sir  Benjamin  always  took  a  livelv  interest 
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in  communal  affairs.  l\v  identified  liimsell  largely 
with  the  growth  of  the  iMelbourue  Hebrew  Congre- 
gation and  its  various  edueational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, on  the  boards  of  wliich  lie  was  a  most 
active  worker.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropic Society  and  the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society ;  a  representative  of  the  Melbourne 
Province  in  the  Legislative  Council:  and  a  ju.stice 
of  the  peace,  both  for  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  elecle<l  mayor  of  JMelbourue  iu 
October,  1887;  and  so  admirably  did  he  perforin  the 
duties  of  his  otiice  that  he  was  uuanimously  re- 
elected. In  May,  1889,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
municipal  services. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Jiirixli   Clir<iiiiili\  May  :!l,  ISK9:   Peiiple  iif 


the  Period.  1K97. 


G.  L 


BENJAMIN  OF  CANTERBURY  or  CAM- 
BRIDGE :  English  lablii :  disciple  of  Rabbi  Tiiiii : 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  tliirteeutli  century. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  medieval  rabbis  drawn 
upby  Solomon  Luria(seeGr!Uz,  "Gesch.  der  Juden," 
vi.  36.5).  Onlj'  one  halakic  decision  of  his  is  known  : 
it  forbids  the  purchase  of  milk  from  a  Gentile  unless 
a  Jew  be  preseut  when  it  is  drawn  (Mordecai,  'Abo- 
dah  Zarah,  ii.  826).  But  a  certain  number  of  notes 
liy  a  Rabbi  Benjamin  on  Joseph  Kiinhi's  "Sefer 
ha-Galuy "  have  been  attributed  liy  Matthews, 
the  editor  of  Kimhi's  book,  to  Benjaniin  of  Canter- 
bury ("Jewish  Quarterly'  Review, "ii.  327).  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  English  school 
of  Masorites  and  grammarians,  including  Moses  ben 
Isaac,  Moses  ben  Yoin-Tob,  Bereeliiah  ha-Nakdan, 
and  Samuel  ha-Nakdan,  the  last  of  whom  he  quotes. 
It  is  possible  that  he  came  from  C'ambridge  rather 
than  from  Canterbury,  the  transliteration  of  the 
former  {X''3"l30p)  being  sufliciently  near  to  that  of 
the  latter  (XnUDJp).  For  while  there  is  no  Benja- 
min mentioned  as  living  at  Canterbury  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  a  rather  distinguished  "Magister 
Benjamin  "  of  Cainltridge  mentioned  in  the  Pipe 
Roll's  of  the  fifth  year  of  John  (1304).  Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan,  in  his  commentary  on  .lob,  refers  to 
"my  Uncle  Benjamin,"  who  was  probably  the  same 
individual. 

Bini.ioORAPHY :  Jarohs,  Jt'ivn  of  Aniirriii  Ki\Qla)if1,  pp.  54, 
281,  2H2;  Eppeiisteiii,  in  Monatsschrlft,  xl.  17S,  xli.  232. 

J. 
BENJAMIN,  DAVID:  Communal  worker; 
burn  in  London  iu  181.<;  died  there  June  2.5,  189.3. 
In  183.5  he  emigrated  to  Australia;  and,  while  in 
Tasmania,  assisted  iu  founding  a  synagogue.  Soon 
afterward  he  settled  in  Melbourne,  joining  his 
brother  Solomon,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Melbourne  Jewish  community.  The 
firm  of  Benjamin  Bros,  was  among  the  early  pio- 
neers of  the  British  settlement  in  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria. The  firm  prospered  greatly.  Inlying  crude  gold 
direct  from  the  aborigines,  and  making  large  pur- 
chases on  which  the  banks  were  reluctant  to  venture. 
Benjamin  had  also  a  large  interest  in  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales.  He  endeavored  to  maintain  the 
Jewish  spirit  of  ob.servance  in  the  colony,  and  per,son- 
ally  attended  the  Jewish  sick  in  Melboiirne.  In  1854 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he    devoted  him- 


self entirely  to  the  community,  becoming  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue,  and  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Asylum.  Benjamin  was  treasurer  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue  from  1865  to  1871,  and  warden  from 
1871  to  1875.  He  was  a  life  memlier  of  the  council 
of  the  United  Synagogue  from  its  foundation,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  elders  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue. He  was  a  prominent  worker  on  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  labored  untiringly 
in  its  cause,  and  was  very  munificent  in  his  dona- 
tions to  charity. 

lliBi.UMiRAPiiY:  Jeicinh  Chrnnirh-  ami  JricMi  IVorlit,  June 
:j(i,  iKiKi. 

•I  G.  L. 

BENJAMIN  B.  DAVID  CASES.     See  Cases, 
Bi;.N.i A.MIN  i;.  Davu) 
BENJAMIN  B.  ELIJAH  BEER.     See  Bker, 

Bk.n.ia.min  is.  Ei.i.iaii. 
BENJAMIN  B.  GIDDEL,  (or  GIDDUL),  R.: 

A  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  generation  (fourth 
century),  conteraiiorary  of  R.  Aha  III.  (Yer.  Ma'as. 
Sh.  V.  .56b;  Yer.  Yeb.  i.  2b).  His  name  is  but  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Talmud,  and  then  only  in  the  Hala- 
kah  (Yer.  Ma'as.  i.  49a;  Hul.  12.5a).  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Giddel  b.  Benjamin  (Min- 
yomi)  and  therefore  of  Babylonian  descent. 

•I.  sii.  ■  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  GINZAKAYAH  (of  Giiizak  = 
(Jazaka  in  Media  Atropateue);  A  Babylonian  scholar 
of  the  third  century,  coutemporary  of  Mar  Sam- 
uel. All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  death 
overtook  him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
ciding a  ritual  question  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Rab,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Samuel.  Hearing  of 
this  circumstance,  Samuel  thanked  God,  who  had 
prevented  the  promulgation  of  an  erroneous  deci- 
siim;  and  to  the  prime  mover  thereof,  his  friend 
Rab,  he  applied  the  Scriptural  saying  (Prov.  xii. 
21),  "Ther<>  shall  no  mischief  happen  to  the  just" 
(Yer.  Ber.  ii.  ob).  In  Babli  (Niddali  6.5a)  the  name 
appears  as  "  Min3'amin  Sakasnaah  "  (of  Sacassana.  a 
province  of  Armenia). 

■I.  sit.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN,  HILLEL:  Polish  architect  of 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  born  at 
Lasko.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  synagogue  at 
Liitomierz,  which  was  constructed  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  kiug  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  August  I.  Ben- 
jamin seems  to  have  studied  in  Germany.  He  en- 
joyed in  his  fatherland  a  certain  reputation;  for  in 
the  documents  he  is  always  callcil  "  architect. "  After 
finishing  the  synagogue  at  liUtomierz,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  construct  one  at  Zloczow,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  fini.sh.  In  examining  the  roof  he 
fell  to  the  ground  and  died.  He  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Zloczow. 

BiDLiOfiRAPiiY:  Mathias  Bersohn,  A'iUiiT  .sV.iic,  |inrt  ii.,  p.  31; 
<M  u»(l  IVext,  tail.  No.  4,  p.  2S(;. 

S. 

BENJAMIN  (or    MINYAMIN)  B.   IHI :    A 

Babylonian  scholar  of  the  second  and  tliird  ainoraic 
generations  (third  century);  brother  of  Abbahu  b. 
Ihi,  the  disciple  of  Samuel.  Both  brothers,  while 
intensely  exclusive  and  diffident,  so  that  they  would 
have  no  dealings  with  Gentiles  (Meg.    28a),    were 
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very  coiisiik-iato  toward  tlieir  scrviiiits.  Udi-  of  the 
bri)tlRTs  aiiaiigtd  tlml  they  should  iccuive  one  dish 
from  their  nmsler's  tal)lc:  tin-  oilier  would  have 
them  partake  of  every  dish.  I,egeiid  states  tliat  the 
latter  brother  was  therefore  deemi'd  worthy  of  re- 
ccivinjr  visits  from  the  jiropliet  Klijah  (Ket.  Ola). 

.T.   .<!!.  '  S      M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ISAAC  OF  CARCAS- 
SONNE :  This  scholar  is  kiiou  ii  only  b}'  liis  trans- 
lation from  l.alin  iiilo  llelinw.  tiuder  the  title  of 
"E/.er  Eloah  "  (Divine  Help),  of  the  work  of  Jean 
de  Boiirsiogne.  of  the  province  of  Liefje,  ou  tin-  cor 
ruption  of  the  air  by  the  plague.  This  work,  which 
contiiins  in  the  appendix  many  empiric  remedies 
against  divers  ills,  is  preserved  in  manuscript  iu  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationalc  of  J>aris  (No.  1191,  fol.  141b 
194a);  only  one  other  nianuseripl  copy  being  known 
to  exist,  and  that  is  in  the  library  of  Baron  D.  de 
GUnzburg.  Of  the  original,  which  was  jxTliaps 
written  in  French,  hanlly  any  tifues  are  left;  that 
is,  of  the  treatise  described  as  "On  the  Kpidemic,  in 
Prose,"  Xo.  853  of  the  Library  of  the  Louvre,  or  the 
private  library  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  lillle  book,  says  Leopold  De- 
lisle  (MSS.  de  la  Hibliollivnue  Nationale,  1S91,  iii. 
153,  note  1),  of  which  there  is  a  copy  at  the  end  of 
MS.  Fraii(;ais  12,;«:i.  under  the  title,  "The  Treatise 
Which  the  Masters  of  Medicine  and  the  Astron- 
omers of  Pan's  Wrote  of  the  Plague  Which  Physics 
Calls  the  Epidemic,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  N.  S. 
MCCC^XLVHL"  or  perhaps  the  little  book  wiitten 
in  13()5  by  Master  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  surnamed 
"With  the  Beard,"  professor  of  medicine,  and  citizen 
of  Liege  (Delisle,  "(Observations  sur  Plusieurs  MS8. 
de  la  Collection  Barrois,"  p.  55). 

The  date  of  the  Hebrew  work  may  therefore  be 
fixed,  at  least  approxiinat<dy.  The  second  book  of 
Jean  was  written  in  1305,  and  was  translated  by 
Benjamin  a  few  years  later.  al)out  1370.  Now,  the 
author  had  said  in  the  [ireface,  asfar  asonecan.iudge 
from  the  Hebrew  version,  that  alreaciy  in  the  "year 
22,"  when  the  plague  broke  out  for  the  first  time. 
he  had  written  a  similar  treali.se  beginning  with  the 
words »^X  '7S  ("  ^ly  Cod,  my  God  ")  (Steinschneider. 
"Hebr.  rebels."  p.  804).  With  what  does  the  num- 
ber 22  correspond?  Steinschneider  acutely  remarks 
("Hebr.  Uebers."  I.e.):  "The  date  22  |p>li)J  could 
only  mean  122  [=1302]";  but  that  does  not  tally 
with  the  lirst  outbreak  of  the  IJlack  Death,  in  134s. 
Doubth'ss  a  Jewish  era  was  substituted  in  the  trans 
lation,  probably  through  a  copyist's  mistake.  Could 
Jean  have  meant  that  he  wrote  this  book  twentv 
two  years  before?  Then  this  treatise  was  written 
in  1370,  as  staled  by  Amplon  ("Autre  Fonds  de  la 
Bibliothi^que  Bodlciemie,"  No.  192^).  This  tallies 
with  the  note  cited  by  j\I.  Delisle.  The  doubt  as  to 
the  date  dctra<-ts  in  no  wise  from  the  interest  of  this 
medical  treatise,  which  was  .saved  fiom  oblivion  by 
the  version  of  Benjamin  of  Carcassonne. 
liiDLiofiiiAPnv:    Slclnselineli'.er,  In  Z.   D.  M.  O.  xxix.  ItU; 

idem.  In  MdiKizin.xH.    Wi;   Idem,  llchr.  [Icbers.  p.  S0( ; 

Ecrinnii.1  Juifs,  xxvll.,  ItW,  T.j:;,  iiiiil  x.xxl.  723;  Gross,  Unl- 

lia  Jmlaica,  p.  617. 

o.  M.  S. 

BENJABnN  B.  JAPHET :  A  Palestinian 
scholar  of  the  third  amoraic  generation  (third  cen- 
tury), disciple  of  R.  Johanau  and  senior  to  R  Zel'ra 


I.  (Ber.  33a,  38b;  Kot.  77a).  He  cultivated  both  the 
Halakah  and  the  Hagga<lah  ;  in  his  halakic  deliver- 
ances, however,  he  was  not  considered  very  reliable. 
Thus  wlien,  ou  one  occasion,  Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  he 
differed  ou  a  traditional  decision  by  their  master,  R. 
ZeYra  remarked.  "What  does  \i.  Benjamin  b.  Japhet 
amount  to  compared  with  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba?  "(Ber. 
38b;  Yer.  Ber.  vi.  10a;  Y<r.  Pes.  ii.  29c).  Never- 
theless, this  same  R.  ZeYra  had  occasion  to  thank 
Benjamin  for  communicaliug  to  him  a  Halakah  in 
the  name  of  R.  Johanau  (Shah.  53al  In  the  Hagga- 
dah.  Benjamiu  wasa  follower  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Pedat, 
whose  expositionsand  s;iyiiigs  he  frequently  reports 
(Meg.  10b;  Sanh.  7a;  compare  Ex.  R.  xli. ;  Lev.  R. 
X.). — [Yer.  Ber.  iii.  Od  ;  Yoma29a;  Y'er.  Sanh.  i.  18a; 
Shebu.  18b;  Hul.  52b  (correctly  quoted  iu  MS.  M); 
Pesik.  vii.  03b,  viii.  08b;  Pesik.R.  xvii. ;  Midr.  Teh. 
xxii. ;  Gen.  R.  xliii.  ;  Tan.,  ed.  Btiber,  Ixik  Leka, 
11.1 

BiBLiO(iRAPHv:  Kranki'l,  Mtlm.  p.  lilla;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 
Jhiritt^  ed.  Wilna,  ii.  S.T ;  Luncz,  Jerusalem,  i.  KU,  in  which 
Benjaiiitn's  jcrave  is  said  to  be  at  Safed. 
.1.  su.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  JEHIEL  HA-LEVI :  Polish 

TalmudisI  ;  lived  at  the  l)cgiuniug  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  "Gib'at  Benjamin  " 
(Benjamin's  Height).  Lublin.  1017,  an  alphabetical 
index  to  Jacob  b.  Asher's  four  Turiin.  The  book  is 
\-ery  rare,  never  having  becfii  reijrinted.  although  it 
is  an  excellent  index  to  the  Turini. 

Hini.ionKAPiiv:  .Aziilai.  Shcm  ha-0(diiliiu,  ni.  Wilna,  ii.  33; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hatfj/im,  Xo.  591. 

L.  G 

BENJAMIN  BEN  JOAB  (called  also  De  Syn- 

agoga,  accoidiiig   to   Zunz):    Payyetan;    lived   at 

Monlalcino  in  the  fourteenth  century.     His  printed 

poems  arc:  (1)  A  metrical  introduction  to  the"Nish- 

mat  "  for  Passover.     Every  strophe  of  this  poem  has 

ten  lines  of  seven  syllables.     (2)  A  selihah  of   Ave 

stiophes,    with   a  refrain    ending    with    the  words 

a:  nn'?Sn  C'Oh,  give  us  prosperity  "). 

liim.io(;RAPHY:  Zunz,    Literalurtii-M'h.    p.  :ia5;   Landshuth, 
Ammiult  lia-'AlMdah,p.  17. 

1    <'■  L  Bk. 

BENJAMIN    B.    JUDAH    LOEB    COHEN. 

Sec  BlCN'ASl  II,    HkN.I  AMIN. 

BENJAMIN,    JUDAH    PHILIP:    Ameiican 

stalcsmau  and  lawyer,  liorn  at  Si.  Croix,  West  In- 
dies, in  181 1 ;  died  in  Paris,  May  6,  1884.  His  parents 
were  Knglisli.  Jews  who.  some  years  befoie  his  birth, 
had  removed  from  London  to  St.  Croix,  then  a 
British  island,  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  fortune 
in  the  New  World.  A  few  years  after  his  birth,  his 
family  removed  from  St.  Croix  to  reside  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  young  Benjamin  soon  afterwani 
was  sent  to  school  at  Fayetlevillc.  Subsequently 
he  spent  three  years  at  'Yale  College.  His  parents 
sevend  times  changed  their  residence,  until  they 
finally  settled  in  New  ( )rleatis.  La.  There  Benjamin 
served  as  a  notary's  clerk  for  some  time,  taught 
school,  studied  law,  and  on  Dec.  10,  1832,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Louisiana  bar. 

Louisiana  had  been  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  France  but  a  short  time  previously,  and  its 
language  and  legal  system  were  still  largely  those 
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<if    France.       Tlie    broadening   intluences    of     tlie 
necessary  niasLery  of  different  sj-stcms  of  law  and 

literature  left  their  mark  upon  Benja- 
Practises    inin.  and  can  be  traced  in  the  breadth 
Law  of  gras]i.  |ildloso|iliical  reasoning,  and 

in  New      wide  readinjr  to  which  lie  subsequent- 
Orleans,     ly  attained.       Nor  should    uotice    bo 

omitted  of  certain  other  formative  in- 
tluences. which  the  London  "Times"  (Atay  9,  1884) 
commented  upon  in  a  sympatbclically  worded  obit- 
uary; his  inheritance  of  "' that  elastic  resistance  to 
<;vil  fortune  which  preserved  Jlr.  IJeujaniin's  ances 
tors  through  a  succession  of  exiles  and  phuiderings. 
and  reappeared  in  the  Minister  of  the  Confederate 
cause,  together  with  the  same  refined  apprehension 
of  logical  problems  which  inl'orMiedtbc  subtleties  of 
the  Talmud." 

Benjamin's  smei'ss  at  tbe  l,niiisi;iiia  liar  was  re 
markably  rapi<l.  At  first  he  had  found  time  to  pre 
pare,  for  his  own  u.se,  a  "Digest  of  the  Heported 
Decisionsof  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Lale  Territory 
of  Orleans  and  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt  of  Louisiana," 
which  was  the  earliest  digest  of  Louisiana  law. 
Tog(!ther  with  liis  friend  Thomas  Slidell,  he  edite<l 
and  prejiared  this  for  publication  in  1H34.  Hoon, 
however,  liis  law  practise  liecanie  more  engrossing: 
and.  asoneof  the  recognized  leadersof  the  Louisiana 
bar,  lie  rapidly  ac(|iiircd  a  comiietence  which  en 
abled  him  to  withdraw  from  tlu!  legal  arena,  pur- 
chase a  sugar-plantation  near  IS'ew  Orleans,  and 
devote  himself  to  sugar-planting  and  seii'ntiticexpo 
sitions  of  the  hest  methods  of  eNtracting  saccharine 
matter  from  the  cane. 

Politics   also   actively    interested    lieujainiii,   and 
troiii  liiiK'  to  time  he  was  elected  to  various  local 

ollices.     Thus,  he  was  one  of  tiie  most 

Sugar-       active  and  influential  members  of  the 

Planter  and  fjouisiana  Constitutional   (Convention 

Politician,    of  1S44-4.'),  and  of  that  of  lK,-)3.     In 

1H49  he  was  a  successful  presidential 
elector  at  large  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  as 
such  cast  his  l)allot  for  General  Taylor  as  presid<'nt 
of  the  United  States.  Originally  a  Whig,  Benjamin 
became,  during  the  clijuigc  of  parly  tii-s.  a  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader.  Meanwhile,  however, 
tlie  destruction  of  his  properly  by  inundations  had 
driven  him  back  to  the  active  practise  of  law,  where 
success  onc(!  mon:  awaited  him. 

That  the  iiumberof  Benjamin's  famous  legal  cases 
was  very  large  is  evidenced  by  an  examination  of 
the  law  reports  of  the  period.  Particularly  notable 
was  his  conduct  of  the  cases  which  grew  out  of  the 
attempt  to  recover  insurance  for  a  cargo  of  slaves 
lost  by  reason  of  an  insurrection  on  board  the  "Cre- 
ole," and  his  connection  with  enormously  valuable 
California  lanil-title  cases,  in  one  of  which  his  fe(^  is 
said  to  have  been  !?'i">,(l()(l,  a  very  larg(^  sum  for  thai 
day.  During  the  October  ( 1S48)  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  I'liited  States  he  was  admiltcd 
to  practise  before  that  body,  and  soon  became  om 
of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  bar.  Benjamin's  legal 
talents  were  so  generally  recognized  thai  Presideiil 
Pierce  tendered  him  the  jjosifion  of  associate  justice 
of  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court;  but  he  pre- 
ferrcii  his  activitiesat  thebar  and  in  iiolilios.  I're- 
viously,  when  President  Taylor's  cabinet  was  being 


formed,  Benjamin's  name  had  been  under  considera- 
tion for  a  cjibinet  portfolio.     In  18r)2  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Louisiana,  and  was 
reele<'tcd  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  six  years  later. 
In  l.S.iti  Benjamin  was  one  of  a  small 
United        group  of   senators  that  succeeded  in 
States        securing  the  nomination  of  Buchanan 
Senator.      for  president,  as  against  Douglas,  and 
he  enjoyed  great  iiitiuence   with  the 
liuchaiian  administration  until  inimediately  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

In  t  he  Senate  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  tl^' 
alilest  debaters;  and  Charles  Sumner con.siderid  liim 
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the  most  brilliant  orator  in  the  United  States,  His 
readiness  in  debate  was  remarkable;  and  he  gener- 
ally spoke  on  the  sjiur  of  the  moment  without 
preparation.  An  examination  of  the  "Congres- 
sional (Jlobe"  of  the  time  shows  that  almost  invari- 
ably friends  and  foes  alike  were  so  much  impressed 
by  his  orat<ir_y  as  to  feel  obliged  t<i  pay  tribute  to  him 
on  the  spot.  Of  his  farewell  address,  upon  leaving 
tli('  Senate  when  his  state,  Louisiana,  seceded  from 
the  Um'on,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  said  to  Lord 
ShiMbidokc:  "Have  you  read  Benjamin's  si)eech? 
It  is  better  than  our  Benjamin  |  meaning  Disraeli] 
could  have  done." 

Benjamin  was  fre(iiiently  called  upon  to  <leliver 
addresses  and  orations  on  national  liolidays  and 
other  non  political  occasions;  and  comp(!tent  judges 
declare  that  he  was  even  happier  at  these  times  than 
in  his  political  addresses  and  argunients.  His  right 
to  b(,'  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  th(!  world's 
orators  is  no  longer  open  to  dispute  It  was  recentlj' 
forcibly  evidenced  by  his  inclusion,  w  ilh  appropriate 
examples  of  his  style  and  comment,  in  the  com- 
prehensive and  judiciously  edited  series  of  "The 
World's  Best  Orators"  {x  117-1 10)  as  well  as  in  "The 
Worhl's  Best  Orations  "  (i.  398),  the  former  edited  by 
Prof.  Guy  Catleton  Lee.  and  the  latter  by  Justice 
David  J.  Brewer.     Henry   [,.   Dawes,  surely  no  in- 
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different  judge,  1ms  well  cliissed  Beujamiu  with 
Sumner  and  Bceeher,  Wendell  Phillips,  Yaneey,  and 
Breekinridjre,  asliavinir  "stirred  multitudes,  aroiised 
jjassions.  and  tired  the  puhlie  heart  in  terms  not  less 
eloquent  than  the  loftiest  jiroduetionsof  Foxor  Pitt, 
of  Patriek  Henry  or  .lohn  Adams." 

In  the  Senate  IJenjamin's  constitutional  and  legal 
arguments  ever  attracted  iiartieular  attention,  and 
made  him  the  leader //(/;•  fjvcWfVirc  in  the  defensi- of 
slavery  and,  later  on.  of  seees.sion.  He  never  ac- 
tively identified  himsilf  with  .lewish  eonununal  af- 
fairs; but  his  views  and  actions  led  to  much  unjus- 
tified identification  of  American  .Tews  generally  witli 
the  pro-slavery  cause  (see  Anti-Si. .vvkuv  JIovk- 
MENT  IX  America).  Thus,  one  of  his  most  iiower- 
fvil  pro-slavery  outbursts  provoked 
Pro-  Senator  Wade's  sjitirical  reference  in 

Slavery      the  Senate  to  "  Israelites  with  Egyp- 
Advocate.    tian  prinei]iles'":  and  even  more  pro- 
nounced attacks  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Northern  press  generally,  on  the  Jews  as  favoring 
slavery,  followed,  when  Benjamin  became  so  promi- 
nently identified  witli  llie  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  late  Isjiac  M.  Wise,  in  his  "Reminiscences." 
gives  an  account  of  an  interesting  discussion  between 
Benjamin.  Daniel  Webster.  Jlaiiry  tlie  scientist,  and 
himself,  relative  to  tlieir  religious  faiths,  in  the  course 
of  which  Benjamin  declined  to  pernut  his  Jewish 
religious  views  to  be  desciibed  as  Unitarian.  a.s 
Webster  had  claimed  the  faiths  of  all  four  were  in 
their  essence.  In  1S.')4  he  presented  to  the  Senate,  on 
behalf  of  iVmericau  Jewish  citizens,  a  petition  calling 
for  governmental  action  against  Swiss  anti-Semitic 
discriminations  recognized  in  a  treaty  with  our  gov- 
ernment ;  thus  acting  as  spoke,  iian  for  the  American 
Jews. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Confedeiate  govern- 
ment, r^csideut  Jefferson  Davis  immediately  called 
Benjannn   into   his  cabinet  as  attor- 
Jefferson     ney-.gencral  (Feb.  2."i.  l.'SGl),  to  which 
Davis'        position  was  ad<led  that  of  acting  sec- 

Kight-  retary  of  war  (.Sept.  IT.  1861).  On 
Hand  Man.  Nov.  21,  18(51,  he  bi-came  secretary  of 
war,  resigning  the  portfolio  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice:  and  Uv  retained  this  position 
till  Jlarch  17,  18()'2,  when  he  becjime  secretary  of 
state,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  in  18()5, 

Throughout,  Benjamin  was  Jetlcrson  Davis'  most 
intimate  ami  most  iiitluential  adviser,  and  was  gen- 
erally described  as  the  "brains  of  the  ('onfedeiaey." 

James  Schouler,  in  his  "History  I'f  the  United 
States"  (vi,  WM,  remarks: 

" ContemiKiraries  liail  sniil  at  tlii"  outset  that  T(Kinibs  wius  the 
brain  of  tlie  ConfederHcy  :  but  tlial  title,  as  events  developed,  be- 
longred  rathf^r  to  Attoriiey-(.ieneral  Iteujaiuih,  the  ablest,  most 
versatile,  and  most  constant  of  all  Uavis'  civil  counselors,  who 
acted  as  serreiary  of  war  after  Walker's  ivtin'inem  in  S4'|iteiii- 
ber,  and  was  then  by  the  followitu;  Manh  installed  secretar)-  of 
stale,  to  roniain  premier  I'.ntil  the  bitter  end,  siui^iine  and 
serene  in  bearing,  through  all  nuilations  of  fortune  and  niis- 
foitune." 

During  much  of  this  time,  particularly  (luting  his 
incumbency  of  the  secretaryship  of  war.  Benjamin 
was  extremely  unpopular:  but  President  Davis  never 
for  a  moment  lost  confidence  in  him.  He  resigned  tin- 
war  port  folio  on  aicount  of  the  Confederate  reverses 


in  connection  with  the  Roanoke  Island  campaign  in 
18(j2,  for  which  he  was  commonly  held  in  a  largo 
degree  responsible;  but,  in  spite  of  censure  from  the 
Confederate  Congress,  President  Davis  promoted 
him  to  the  secretaryship  of  state. 

This  circumstance  has  recently  been  cleared  up. 
through  evidence  that  Benjamin  was  in  noway  to 
blame  for  these  mishaps,  but  patriotically  sacrificed 
himself,  with  President  Davis'  knowledge,  by  inten- 
tionally withhokliiig  his  justification  from  tht-  Con- 
gressional committee.  Disclosure  of  the  true  facts 
would  have  involved  an  exposure  of  Confederate 
dearth  of  aiiuiumitiidi,  which  might,  through  gen- 
eral publication,  have  seriously  jeopardized  the 
Confederate  cause  at  the  time. 

Benjamin's  most  important  labors  were,  however, 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  diplomatic  activities 
of  the  Confederacy.  Unfortunately,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Confederacy  has  not 
yet  been  published,  nor  any  adeciuate  biography  of 
Beujamiu,  of  which  that  would  be  the  principal 
chapter.  But  by  such  a  publication  it  would  be 
shown  how  near  the  Confederacy  came  to  securing 
European  intervention — particularly  through  the 
aid  of  Napoleon  III. — by  the  tempting  and  states- 
maidike  efforts  of  the  Confederate  state  department 
under  Benjamin's  direction,  and  to  the  probable 
transformation  of  an  insurrection  into  a  successful 
revolution  in  consequence.  Even  published  data, 
however,  not  to  mention  oral  reminiscences,  justify 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  I.  M.  Wise,  who  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  "  American  Israelite,"  May  l(j,  1884,  said 
that  "he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished 
statesman  of  the  Jewish  family  in  this  (19th)  century 
and  country." 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  Benjamin  fled  to  the 
West  Indies  and  then  to  England,  losing  his  Ameri- 
can property  by  confiscation.  Here,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-flvt,  he  had  to  commence  bread-winning  anew. 
Early  in  1866  as  a  British  subject  he  entered  as  a 
law  .student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in 
Begins  Life  June  of  that  year  was  called  to  the 
Anew  in  English  bar.  the  usual  term  being  cur- 
England,  tiiiled  by  reason  of  his  jiast  eminence 
and  acumen,  through  the  influence  of 
distinguished  English  judges.  In  is(it(  his  work  on 
"The  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Projierly  "  sippeared, 
and  immediately  had  a  marked  success  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  gone  through  edition  after 
edition,  and  may  well  be  descrilied  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  classical  legal  text-bookof  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  success  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar,  after  a  brief  interval  during  which  he  had 
been  comi>elled  to  take  up  editoiial  work  on  the 
London  "Daily  Telegraph,''  was  remarkable,  partic- 
ularly in  ciiuuectidii  with  colonial  appeals.  His  in- 
come for  a  nutidjcr  of  years  juior  to  his  retirement 
fnmi  the  bar  (December,  1882)  is  said  to  have  Ixxni 
upward  of  .$200,000  jier  annum.  In  18T2  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Queen's  Counsel. 

.V  farewell  dinner  was  given  in  Benjamin's  honor 
by  the  bench  and  bar  of  England  in  the  hall  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  on  June  30,  1883,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  attorney  general.  Sir  Henry 
James.  His  standing  as  the  unqiiesticmed  leader  of 
the  British  liar  had  been  generallv  recognized  for 
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some  years  prior  to  his  retirement.     He  died  at  Paris 

May  6,  1884,  his  wife  and  a  daughter — Xinctte.  wife 

of  ("apt.  Heuri  de  Ikmsignac  of  tlie 

Is  Leader     117tli  regiment  of  the  French  line — 

of  British    surviving  liim.     IJenjamiu  married  in 

Bar.  New  Orleans,  at  a  time  when  tliei'e 

was  no  organized  Jewish  congregati(m 

tliere.  a  Catholic  lady  of  the  name  of   Natalie  St. 

Martin.     Investigation    has  failed   to  confirm    the 

rumor  that  lie  abandoned  the  Jewish   I'iiilli  on  his 

d(;ath-bed. 

BiHi-iOGKAPHV:  H.  ('.  Tompkins,  Juildli  P.  ISriijiuiiiii  iAIa- 
haiiia  State  Bar  Asuii.  lirport^  IHiHi,  pp.  <-.\x.-exxxvn.);  .1. 
A.  Hamilton,  in  Diil.  of  Natiitnal  Biniiiaiiliii,iv.  liSi;  Sriitt. 
I>MitiOUis}nil  Aiiirriraii  Lainicrs,  pp.  4:j-.'j0;  Thr  (rvcfa 
Ban,  '.  *W,  »»■■ ;  'I'lif  Laip  Tilitis.  Ixxv.  IRs,  Ixxvli.  47  (iiliitu- 
ary  from  tlK^  Lotiiion  'jlinc^):  Fi'am-is  Lawicv,  in  The  Attie- 
mnuii.  May  l.'^,  ls>«.  i.  VM;  I.  M.  Wisi',  cHilnrial  in  Aiiinieaii 
iKrailih,  Mav  111,  ls.s):  idem,  Itriiii iiisr,  ii,',.<.  I'.KII  ;  i;ini-lMW, 
J'V.l;;r'.'  mill  tin  I'miU'lfnitr  Siirii:  ISullock,  Srelit  Si  I  rice 
of  the  CiiiileiUvtieit ;  Baron  Pollncl^,  /;*  iiiiiiisriiin^  in  Fnrt- 
nUllillll  111  I'i'  "',  lxix.:i'i4;  Sabin's  Diitimiin-ii  ut  ;!i«.;,.v  i,V- 
laliiiij  t"  ^iKii  iiid,  vol.  ii.,  64:  Ham-rofl's  Litr  uf  Williatii 
U.  Si-iraril ;  B.  H.  Wise.  Life  of  IIi  iiiii  .1.  H'isi .  since  the 
foregoinjj  \v:i.s  written.  .1.  M.  Callahan's  \alualile  stndy.  The 
IHploniiitir  Histoni  of  the  Southern  Coiifeileroeji  (Balti- 
more, llifll].  ha.s  been  pulilished,  thiovviiij,'  mucli  light  on 
certain  phases  of  Benjamin's  career. 

A.  M.  J.  K. 

BENJAMIN   B.    JUDAH    OF    KOME.     S(  ,■ 

BoZECCI. 

BENJAMIN  B.  LEVI,  R.:  A  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  century  (third  or  fourtli  geneni- 
tion),  junior  contemporary  of  R.  Ainmi  and  R.  Isaac 
(Yer.  Peah  i.  1.5a),  and  senior  to  Abin  II.  (Yer.  Pes. 
vii.  34c;  Yer.  Hor.  i.  46a).  His  name  is  connected 
with  several  Halakot  (Yer.  Tcr.  i.  40b;  Yer.  Pes.  ii, 
28d;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  ii.  43a,  where  his  patronymic 
reads  "  Leva!  "),  but  more  frequently  with  liomiletic 
remarks.  On  God's  message  by  Jeremiah  (x.xiii.  24), 
"Can  one  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ["  er'ennu  "]  ?  "  he  observes,  "  When  one 
sittcth  in  a  corner  and  oecupicth  himself  with  the 
study  of  the  Law,  I  show  him  ["  ar'ennu  "]  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  when  he  hides  himself  for  sinful  purposes  of 
apostasy,  I  expose  him  to  public  gaze"  (Ex.  R.  viii,  ; 
Tan.,  Wa'era,  9;  comimre  Num.  R.  ix.  9).  Accord- 
ing to  him,  when  the  time  for  Israel's  restoration  shall 
come,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  order  of  nature; 
at  present  when  the  north  wind  blows  no  south 
wind  prevails,  and  when  the  south  wind  prevails 
tliere  is  no  north  wind;  but  when  God  .slnill  restore 
the  exiled.  He  shall  produce  an  "argestes"  (see  Jas 
trow,  "Diet."  p.  ll.")b),  when  both  winds  shall  do 
service,  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  xliii,  (i),  "I  will  say  to 
the  north.  Give  up,  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back , 
bring  my  sous  from  far,"  etc,  (Esther  R,  to  i.  8; 
Cant.  R.  to  iv.  16;  Lev.  R.  ix. ;  Num.  R.  xiil.).— 
[Gen.  R.  Ixxxvii.  ;  MIdr.  Teh.  Ixxxvii.  3;  Peslk. 
xiii.  113a,  xviii.  137a;  Peslk.  R.  .xviil.  ;Lev.  R. 
xxviii.;  compare  Eccl.  U.  to  i.  3.] 

Bibliography  :  Franliel,  Melm,  e9b  ;  Baeher,  Ay.  Vol.  Amor. 
iii.  6«l  et  scry. 
.T.  SR.  S.   M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  MATTITHIAH  :  Author  r,r 
a  large  colli'<tl(iii  of  resiionsa;  tiourislied  in  Turkey 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  a  merchant  ("  Benjamin  Ze'cb," 
p.  14b),  but  lie  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  rab 
binical  college  of  Arta  (vilayet  Yanina).     In  rabbin- 


ical literature  he  is  known  chiefiy  through  his 
disputes  with  many  of  his  contem])oraries,  which 
were  caused  by  the  great  Independence  he  very  often 
dls])laycd  in  his  decisions  on  legal  questlon.s.  an 
iiiileiiendence  that  greatly  oflfendcd  the  rabbinical 
autliorlties. 

His  collection  of  responsa,  "Benjamin  Ze'cli  " 
(Venice,  1539),  which  he  published  partly  in  self- 
justification,  was  not  at  all  well  received  by  the 
Italian  and  Polish  rabbis  of  the  time  (compare  Solo- 
mon I).  Jehiel  Luiia,  In  "Yam  Shel  Shelomoh,"  3b  on 
B.  K.  viii..  No.  73).  The  work,  containing  4.50  re- 
sjionsa  on  the  mo.st  diverse  subjects,  throws  an  in- 
teresting light  on  the  Intellectual  as  well  as  the 
social  status  of  the  Jews  of  that  time  in  European 
Turkey  and  in  Asia  Minor.  For  instance.  Benja- 
min's ordinance  against  men  and  women  dancing 
together  met  with  great  resistance,  many  j'oung 
people  refusing  to  obey  this  puritanical  precept 
("Benjamin  Ze'eb."  pp.  338b  <■/ «y/.).  It  should  be 
noted  that  "  Benjamin  Ze'eb  "  is  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  not  the  appellation  of  the  iiuflior,  wliose  only 
name  was  Benjamin. 

Bibliography:  Aznlai,  Slirin  hn-iieiloliin.  \.  :K;  t'onlorte, 
Kore  ha^Dorot.  ed.  Ca.ssel.  pp.  ;Hh.  4iia ;  Michael,  Or  lia- 
jliiiniiiii.  No.  mn  -.  Briill.  in  his  Jiihrhlleln  r.  i.  S!). 

L.  G. 
BENJAMIN  BEN  MEIR :  Polish  Talmudist 
and  preacher;  lued  at  Biddy,  Galicia.  in  the  first 
half  of  Ijie  nineteenlh  cent  my.  He  wrote  "  Imre 
Binyainin  "  (The  Words  of  Benjamin),  a  homiletic 
commentary  upon  the  first  three  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Tarnopol,  1814). 

BiBLiOGRAPnv:  Benlarab,  ()zar  ha-Sefariin,  ji.  43;  Zedner. 
Cat.  Heln:  Boolm  Brit.  Muk  p,  Wi. 
I.,  o.  I.  Beu. 

BENJAMIN  B.  MEIR  HA-LEVI  OF  NU- 
REMBERG :  Kiilibl  at  Saloulcaat  the  heglniilng  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Although  German  by  birth, 
beluga  descendant  of  .lacoli  Moi.ix.  he  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Spanish  Portuguese  Jews  of  Salo- 
nica,  and  was  sent  by  the  cut  Ire  Jewish  po]nilallon  of 
that  city  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Constantinople. 
The  coutein]iorary  responsa  col  lections  contain  some 
of  Benjamin's  decisions.  lie  also  wrote  lexical  ex- 
planations on  the  Alahzor  of  the  German  rite,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Salonica  editions  of  1:536  and 
15.5.5-56.  The  last-named  edition  also  contains  some 
of  Benjamin's  elegies,  among  them  one  upon  the 
occiislon  of  the  great  fire  at  Salonica  in  1.553. 

BliiLionRAPHY:  S.  I).  Lnzzatto.  in  fi.  I.  Polak's-Dutoh  transla- 
li<m  of  the  Mahziir,  ISIjll,  p.  4;  Miehael.  Or  hn-Hiv/i/im,  No. 
tm ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BoiJl.  cols.  370,  7(11. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN,  MICHAEL  HENRY:  South 
African  jinlltleiaii ;  linni  in  Lmnjou  In  1^33;  died 
June  11,  1879. 

Early  In  life  Benjamin  went  to  Cape  Colony  (;djout 
the  yetir  1H49),  and  for  ten  years  resided  at  Graalf- 
Keiiiet,  where  he  was  the  promoter  of  several  useful 
iiislltutlons.  Thence  he  removed  to  Port  Klizabeth, 
which  town  he  represented  in  the  (lape  Legislative 
Assembly  from  the  year  1864 ;  and  he  was  also  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  the  colony.  He  worked  hard  to 
secure  the  passing  of  the  Eastern  District  Courts' 
Bill,  and  hisexteusiveacquainlance  wllh  commercial 
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raattere  made  his  opinions  curry  coiisitierabk-  iiutlior- 
ity  in  the  House.  Benjamin  successfully  introduced 
t  lie  Stamp  Act  into  the  Lejiisliilive  Assemlily,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  British 
South  Africa.  Hilurnin;;  to  Kngland  about  18(i!l,  he 
actively  inleresltd  hini.self  in  a  number  of  communal 
iBstilutious.  becoming  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  tlie  Tnilcd  SynaKoiiue.  the  Anglo-.Iewish  Associ- 
ation, and  the  IJoard  of  Deputies:  and  sittingon  the 
committeesof  various  London  synagogues  and  pub- 
lic si'liools. 
BiBUOGRAPHY :  Ciipf -1  >m(K.  June,  iS19:  Jew.  Chrn/i.  .Iiine 

13 :  Aiii?.  15,  1H79;  Jcir.  World,  June  13,  1879. 

.1.  C.  L. 

BENJAMIN,  MOSES :  Hini  Israel  ndlitary 
ollicir;  born  in  ls:j(l:  dicil  at  Bombay  in  December, 
1807.  The  son  of  a  subedar  (captain),  he  joined  the 
Twelfth  Bombay  Native  Infantry  as  a  private. 
While  a  non-conunissioned  oflicer  he  was  eutrusled 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  watching  over  the 
wives  and  chihlren  of  European  ollicers  of  the  regi- 
ment left  at  Dee.sa  during  the  Mutiny  of  lS~u.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  and  capluro  of  Kotjih,  the 
actiou  of  Burnass.  and  the  batth'  of  IMeanee  (1843). 
Rising  by  dint  of  industry,  he  was  gazetted  as  a 
comnnssioned  ollicir  (jemidar)  in  18G1.  In  1805  he 
was  made  a  subedar.  in  which  capacity  he  superin- 
tended the  work  of  the  regimental  lines,  then  in 
course  of  erection  at  Dharwar.  In  February,  1878, 
he  was  promoted  subedar  major ;  in  Novend)er,  1878. 
he  became  bahadur.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
oflicer,  remarkably  versed  in  ndlitary  ndnuti.e.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services  the  governor  of  India 
appointed  him  sirdar-bahadur  (,Iune.  1881).  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  Order  of  British  India  of  the 
first  class.  After  having  served  for  over  thirty-two 
years,  be  retired  on  a  pension,  and  went  to  Bombay: 
and  the  Benilsniel  Old  Synagogue  Congregation  in 
that  city,  in  ap|>reciation  of  his  capacities,  appointed 
him  their  chief  warden  and  treasurer.  In  February. 
1892,  the  governor  of  Bond)ay  appointed  him  a  jus- 
tice of  the  iieace. 
BiBLiOGRAPnv  :  JiWirih  ('Inniiiili,  liw.  10,  imrr. 

.1.  G.  L. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  MOSES:  Italian  scholar: 
lived  at  Koiiie  at  the  li(i;iriiiing  of  the  tifleentll  cen- 
tury. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  adnunistration 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Kome,  and  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  as.sembly  of  the  Italian  .Jew- 
ish communities  held  at  Forli  in  lA'X.  Beiijanun  is 
the  author  of  a  polemical  work  entitled  " Teshuhot 
ha-Nozrim  Jlikol  ha  Mikra  inne  He'iyyot  liaDa'at" 
(Refutations  of  Christianity  on  Biblical  and  J^ogical 
Grounds).  The  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  llebr.  .MSS."  No.  2,408,  3: 
Code.x  Halberstamm.  ;S2). 

Bibliography:  Neulmiier.  a.s  above:  Viiirelsicin  and  Kieper, 
(ifsvh.  tier  Jmlin  in  l{nm,  i.  4^>2. 
c.  I.   Bis. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  MOSES  NAHAWENDI : 

Karaite  scholiir and  pliilox.phei .  Ilourislied  al  Nalia- 
wend,  Persia,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  ami 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth.  .Vceording  to  the  Ka- 
raite historian  Solomon  ben  .Jeidhain — the  contempo- 
niry  of  Saadia  Gaon — Karaisni  began  properly  with 
Benjamin,  who  surpassed  even  Anan   in   learning 


(Solomon  ben  Jeroham's  commentary  on  Psalm  \\i. 
1).  But  this  assi'ition  can  not  be  ventied.  Benja- 
mins work  is,  for  the  most  part,  known  only  in 
,|Uotations  made  by  subsequent  Karaite  writers. 
But  his  personality  imist  have  been  very  important, 
since  he  was  considered  by  all  the  Karaites  to  be 
as  great  an  authority  as  the  founder  of  Karaism, 
Anan  himself. 

As  stated  by  .laphct  l)en  Ali  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  the  nnnor  prophets.  Benjamin 

wrote  the  following  works,  mostly  in 
His  Arabic:  (t)  a  conuneutary  on  the  Pen- 

Works,       tateucli.  in  which  he  frequently  refers 

to  Oriental  customs;  (2)  a  commentary 
on  Isidali ;  (3)  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  in  which  the 
word  •'yannin"  (days)— in  t he  verse  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  waiteth.  and  cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  five  and  thirty  days  "  (.\ii.  12)— is  explained 
by  "years,"  pointing  thus  to  the  year  1010  as  the 
epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  Jlessiah;  (4)  a  commen- 
tiiry  on  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of  Songs,  or,  as  Piii- 
sker  thinks,  on  all  the  Five  Rolls;  (-5)  "Sefer  Miz- 
wot"  (Book  of  Precepts);  ((i)  "Sefer  Dinim,"  or 
"  Miis'at  Binyamin  "  (Book  of  Laws,  or  Gift  of  Ben- 
jamin), written  in  Hebrew,  and  published  at  Kos- 
lov(Eupatoria)in  1834 — contjiiiiing  civil  and  crimi- 
nal laws  according  to  Holy  Writ. 

In  the  last-named  work  Benjanun  approached  in 
many   points   the   R:ibbiuites.     He  adopted  many 

rabbinical    ordinances,    which,    how- 

Adopts       ever,  he  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the 

Rabbinical  Karaites  to  reject  or  adopt.     In  order 

Or-  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  Ben- 

dinances.     jamin  introduced  a  special  form  of  in- 

ti'i'dict.  differing  but  slightly  from 
the  excoinmuuicution  of  the  Raljbiuitcs.  When  an 
accused  person  refused  to  obey  the  summons  served 
tin  him  he  was  to  be  cursed  on  each  of  seven  suc- 
cessive days,  after  which  excommunication  was  to 
be  pronounced  on  him.  The  interdict  consisted 
ill  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  all  the  rnem- 
liers  of  the  community,  who  were  also  forbidden  to 
greet  him.  or  to  accept  anything  from  him  ("Mas'at 
Binyamin."  2a). 

Benjamin  at  times  appriKuhed  the  Rabbinites  in 
Biblical  exegesis  also,  and  combated  Anan's  inter- 

pretalions.     Thus  he  maintained  with 

His  the  Rabbinites.  against  Anan.  that  the 

Biblical      obligatiim  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 

Exegesis,     childless  brother  extended  only  to  the 

brother  of  th<'  deceased  and  not  to  his 
further  relations.  He  adojited  the  Talmudical  in- 
lerpretation  of  the  Biblical  words  concerning  the 
Sablialh — "Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place"  (Ex. 
xvi.  29) — maintaining  that  the  iirohibition  herein 
expressed  has  reference,  not  t(>  the  residence,  but  to 
a  distance  beyond  2,000  yards  of  the  town  (compare 
Elijah  Bashyazi,  ".^ddeiet,"  ]).  63). 

However,  in  spite  of  many  concessions  to  Riib- 
binism.  Benjamin  adhered  tirinly  to  the  principle, 

expressed   by    Anan,    of    penetmting 

Freedom  in  research  of  the  Scripture.     In  Benja- 

Thought.     mill's  opinion   one   ought  not  to  tie 

oneself  down  to  the  authorities,  but 
to  follow  one's  own  convictions:  the  son  may  differ 
from  the  father,  the  disciple  from  the  master,  pro- 
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vided  they  have  reasons  for  their  different  views. 
Inquiry  is  a  duty,  and  errors  occasioned  by  inquiry- 
do  not  constitnte  a  sin  (compare  Japliet's  commen- 
tary, cited  in  Dukes's  "Beitriige."  ii.  26). 

Benjamin  seems  to  have  written  a  work  in  whieli 
he  expounded  the  pliilosopliical  ideas  contained  in 
the  Bible.  Jud.siug  from  the  quotations  made  by 
later  Karaite  writers,  such  as  Jacob  al-Kirkisani, 
Japliet  ben  Ali,  and  Hadassi,  Benjamin  betrayed  the 
influence  of  Philonic  ideas,  while  he  adopted  the 
Motazilite  theories  on  the  divine  attributes,  free-will, 
and  other  questions  of  a  like  character 
Philosophy  expounded  before  by  Anan.  God, 
of  the  he  holds,  is  too  sublime  to  mingle  with 
Bible.  the  material  world ;  and  the  idea  that 
matter  proceeded  directly  from  God  is 
inadmissible.  God  created  first  the  Glory  ("  Kabod"), 
then  the  Throne  ("Kisse"),  and  afterward  an  Angel. 
This  Angel  created  the  world,  in  which  he  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  God.  God  Him.self  never  came  in 
contact  with  men,  nor  did  He  speak  to  Israel  on 
Mt.  Sinai.  The  Law  and  the  commuuications  to  the 
Prophets  proceeded  from  the  Angel,  to  whom  are 
referable  all  the  anthropological  expressions  con- 
cerning God  found  in  the  Bible  (Hadassi,  "Eshkol," 
25b).  The  soul  forms  a  part  of  the  bod}',  and  is 
therefore  perisliable.  The  Biblical  references  to  re- 
ward and  punishment  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
body  (Saadia,  "Eraunot  we  ha-Dc'ot,"  vi.  4). 

This  theory  of  an  intermediary  power,  and  the 
syistera  of  allegorizing  all  the  Biblical  passages  con- 
cerning God,  upon  which  Benjamin  insists  again 
and  again  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  were 
borrowed  from  the  writings  of  the  sect  Magari- 
yah  (Men  of  the  Caves).  This  sect,  the  establish- 
ment of  which,  in  consequence  of  a  contusion  in  the 
text  of  Shahrastani,  has  been  wrongfully  attributed 
to  Benjamin,  is  identified  with  the  Essenes  by  Har 
kav}-,  who  shows  that  they  were  called  "The 
Men  of  the  Caves,"  because  they  lived  in  the  de-sert 
("Le-Korat  ha-Kittot,"  in  the  Hebrew  translation 
of  Gratz,  iii.  497).  Benjamin  wrote  his  halakic 
works  in  Hebrew,  his  commentaries  probably  in 
Arabic. 

BinLiOGRAPny:  Furst,  Gcsch.  rtc.t  Karfierlliumf,  i.  71-70; 
Piusker,  Likkute  lyadmintiiit^  pp.  44,  73.  199;  Jost,  Gesch. 
{Its  Jwlrnt}tum!i  tnul  Srhirr  Srkteit.  ii.  344:  Gratz,  Gcvch. 
dir  JjHirn,  V.  191-irrj;  NHuinuier,  Au,-^  der  PeUrshurutt' 
liiltli(ithil,\  pp.  ii,  107  ;  Frankl.  in  Ersch  and  Grnber's  kn- 
Ciifdiiin'iilit,  wxiu,  14.  1.5;  Steinsclineider,  Pojrmisehe  intd 
Apiil'Hi^tisrlh  L(U:ratur,  p.'.Wtx  Shahrastani,  Geniian  trans- 
lation, i.  ^■>7  ;  Imlif.s  and  Ewald.  Beitriige,  il.  3ti ;  Mnnli.  in 
Jost's  Aiiiudcn,  1841,  p.  7B. 

K.  I.  Br. 

BENJAMIN  NABON,  JERUSALEM.  8ee 
Naijon,  Ben.i.vmin. 

BENJAMIN  'OZER  B.  MEIR :  Polish  Tal- 
mudist;  died  at  Zolkiev  May  25,  is  10.  He  was 
rabbi  in  Clementow,  and  afterward  head  of  the 
yeshibah  at  Zolkiev.  He  wrote  "Eben  Ozer" 
(Stone  of  Salvation),  published  b}'  his  grandson, 
Aaron  b.  Loeb  of  Pintschew  (Zolkiev,  1792).  It  con- 
tains novelUe  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Talmud  and  of 
Alfasi,  as  also  to  Maimonidcs'  "  Yad  "  and  A,sher  b. 
Jehiel'scommentai'v.  He  also  wrote  novella'  on  the 
Sliullian 'Aruk,  Orahllayyim,  wliicli,  under  the  title 
of  "Eben  Ozer,"  are  appended  to  the  Amster- 
dam edition  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  The  later  Russian 
III.— 3 


editions    (Dubnow,  1820;  Wilna,  1884,  and   others) 
also  give  these  novelise. 

Bibliography  :  Buber,  in  Ha-Eshhol,  Ii.  178. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN  SALONICA.     See  Soi.sik.  Bex- 

JAMI.N    n.    AaKOX    .VllUAIIAM. 

BENJAMIN,  SAlSnJEL:  French  soldier  in  the 
Carlist  expedition  against  Madrid  in  1837 ;  distin- 
guished for  bravery  and  remarkable  devotion  to 
Boulan  de  Brie,  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  in 
which  he  served.  When  De  Brie  was  mortally 
wounded  Benjamin  carried  him  first  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  afterward  from  the  hospital  where  he 
had  been  left  at  the  mere}'  of  the  enemy  after  the 
C'arlists'  hurried  departviie  from  Huesea.  De  Brie 
died  in  Benjamin's  arms;  and  the  faithful  servant, 
gratefully  remembering  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  lieutenant's  wealthy  mother, 
was  disconsolate,  and  exposed  himself  recklessly 
in  the  most  dangerous  engagements,  performing 
remarkable  acts  of  valor.  Benjamin  was  a  scrupu- 
lously religious  Jew,  and  observed  all  the  laws 
of  his  religion  as  far  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign. 

Bibliography:  Stilamith,  vol.  11.,  No.  3.  quoted  from  Col.  L.'s 
article  in  Die  Eieuatite  Welt  on  the  CarUsts'  expedition 
against  Madrid  in  1837. 

s.  P.  Wi. 

BENJAMIN  B.  SAMTJEL  OF  COU- 
TANCES :  Talmudist  and  French  liturgical  poet 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
of  the  place  of  his  residence,  Coutances  (department 
of  the  Manehe,  Nonnand}),  was  formerly  Cou- 
stances,  in  Hebrew  'jtoDIp;  and  Griitz  ("Ge.sch.  der 
Juden,"  3d  ed.,  vi.  53)  incorrectly  transfers  thisBen- 
jamin  to  Constance  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Tlie 
old  .scholars  conferred  on  Benjamin  the  honoraljle 
title  "  payyetan  "  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  most  gifted  of  the  payyetanim.  In  the  various 
ritual  collections  thirty-one  of  his  liturgical  pieces 
are  preserved. 

The  fact  that  most  of  his  poems  occur  in  the 
French  ritual,  while  the  old  German  and  Polish 
rituals  contain  each  but  one  of  his  poems,  suffices 
to  show  that  Gratz's  conjecture  is  wrong.  Benja- 
min wrote  in  the  main  for  the  three  festivals  and 
New-Year's  Day,  and  some  few  poems  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  lit- 
urgies containing  "Benjamin"  in  acrostic  are  to  be 
attributed  to  him  or  to  his  younger  contemporary, 
Benjamin  b.  Zerah. 

Benjamin  was  considered,  also,  a  great  Talraudic 
authority;  and  one  of  his  decisions,  cited  by  Isaac 
ha-Levi,  Rashi's  teacher,  is  of  some  importance.  In 
this  he  shows  the  connection  between  Midrash  and 
piyyut,  explaining  that  both  originated  in  public 
readings,  and  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  op- 
position to  the  insertion  of  piyy  utim  in  the  prayers  is 
unfounded.  Benjiunin's  preference  for  Akiba's 
"Alphabet,"  which  he  uses  in  his  liturgical  poems, 
reveals  a  certain  inclination  toward  mysticism. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHY  :  Fuenn.  Keiiesel  Yisrarl,  p.  174  ;  (iros-s,  (iallia 
Jtitkiica.  p.  .5.53;  Kolin,  Mniilrnii  h.  Hillrl,  pp.  10:!,  1.53, 
Breslaii,  1878;  Landshuth,  'Ainiiiwie  lia-'Ahadtilt,  p.  .5.1; 
Michael,  Or /i(«-^a;/!(im.  p.  HK);  Kapoport.  in  Ilililsiirc  ha- 
'Utim,  X.  131 ;  Zunz,  Literatmvesch.  pp.  11.5-1-V,  340. 

L.  G. 
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BENJAMIN  THE  SHEPHERD :  A  shepherd 
who  lived  in  HabyUinia  at  llie  liei;iniiingof  the  third 
century.  The  Tahiiud  has  transmitted  the  formula 
of  a  blessing  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Benja 
miu,  who  possessed  no  knt>w  ledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  recite  the  prescribed  grace 
after  meals  ("blrkat  hamazou").  substituted  the 
following  brief  ejaculation  in  Aramaic ;  "  Blessed  be 
the  All-Merciful,  the  owner  of  this  bread"  (Ber. 
40b).  This  prayer  is  still  taught  little  children  who 
are  unable  to  recite  the  "birkat  ha-mazon."  Com- 
pare "Ba'er  Heteb"  to  Sluilhau  Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  187,  1 ;  Bacher.  in  Brody  s  "  Zeit.  fiir  Hebr. 
Bibl."  V.  154.  In  Yer.  Ber.  vi.  lOb,  bottom,  the  same 
story  is  related  of  "some  Persian";  in  both  places 
Rab  is  cited  as  approving  the  plain  man's  prayer. 

.1    M!  1^     G- 

BENJAMIN,  SIMEON  (also  known  as  Benja- 
min, Levi) :  English  Hebrew  grammarian,  who 
published  in  1773  at  London  "  Da'at  Kedoshim " 
(Knowledge  of  the  Holy),  a  short  Hebrew  grammar. 
It  deserves  attention  as  one  of  the  earliest  works 
composed  by  an  Ashkena/.i  in  England. 
BiBLiocR.vPHv:  Zedner.  Catal'niuc,  p.  87:  Jacobs  and  Wolf, 

Bihli'ithrin.  No.  -JIlTS. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TIBERIAS :  A  rich  Jew 
who,  when  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  628  went  to 
Jerusalem  during  the  Persian  war,  was  accused  of 
hostility  toward  the  Christians.  This  accusation 
probably  implied  that  he  sided  with  the  Persians. 
Kotw'thstanding  this  charge,  however,  the  emperor 
became  the  guest  of  Benjamin,  who  provided  both 
for  him  and  for  his  army.  Reproached  by  Hera- 
clius for  his  hostility  toward  the  Christians,  Benja- 
min frankly  declared:  "The  Christians,  also,  are 
enemies  of  my  religion."  When  the  emperor  pun- 
ished the  Jews  after  his  victory,  he  spared  Benjamin 
on  condition  that  the  latter  would  consent  to  bap 
tism.  and  perhaps  with  the  further  understanding 
that  he  Wduld  emigrate  to  Egypt. 

BiBLiOGR.^PHY ;  Theophanes.  Chrouitfiraphia,  ed.  Bonn.  i. 
504:  Jost.  Go«/i.  licr  Israelite n,\-.  aO:  iiriv/..  Gescli.  der 
JuiUii.  3d  ed.,  v.  'S.  A  pas-^jre  from  Elia  Rablm  iS19)  has 
been  reopntlv  referred  to  our  Benjamin;  see  Friedmann, 
"Elia  Riibba,"  p.  101,  Vienna,  \W2. 

G.  S.   Kr. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TtTDELA :  A  celebrated  trav- 
eler of  the  twill'tli  century.  Beyond  his  journey, 
no  facts  of  his  life  are  known.  In  the  preface  to  his 
itinerary,  entitled  "  Massa'ot  shel  Rabbi  Binyamin  " 
(Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin),  the  information  is  fur- 
nished that  he  came  from  Tiulela  in  Navarre,  and 
Uiat  his  father's  name  was  Jonah.  This  descriptive 
work,  written  in  an  easy,  fluent  Hebrew,  is  compiled, 
as  the  preface  states,  from  notes  made  by  the  trav- 
eler on  the  spot  and  brought  back  by  him  in  1173  to 
Castile.  The  unknown  author  of  the  preface  prob- 
ably compiled  the  account  for  Benjamin  from  these 
notes,  retaining  the  traveler's  own  words  in  the  first 
person,  but  omitting  much.  Benjamin,  for  instance, 
claims  to  have  noted  down  everything  that  he  saw 
and  all  that  lie  heard  from  the  mouths  of  men  of 
established  reputation  in  Spain.  His  notes,  there- 
fore, may  have  contained  at  the  sjtme  time  the 
names  of  his  informants;  but  in  the  book  as  pub- 
lished only  Abraham  the  Pious  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  having  given  information  in  Jerusalem. 


Benjamin,  who  probably  traveled  as  a  merchant, 
evinced  keen  interest  in  all  things,  and  possessed 
a  clear  insight  into  the  conditions  and  history  of  the 
countries  he  traversed.     His  journey  occupied  thir- 
teen years:  setting  out  from  Saragossa 
Travels      in  1100.  he  was  back  again  in  Spain  in 
Occupy      1173.     He  made  long    stays    every- 
Thirteen      where,  taking  plenty  of  time  to  collect 
Years.        his  information  and  to  verify  or  dis- 
prove accounts  given  him.     Being  an 
intelligent  Spanish  Jew,  he  tookan  appreciative  inter- 
est not  only  in  Jewish  affairs  in  the  lands  he  visited, 
but  also  in  the  general  conditions  prevailing  and  in 
the  various  historical  and  educational  facts  related 
to  him.     His  account  contains  numerous  valuable 
details  of  the  political  history  and  internal  develop- 
ment of  countries  and  nations;   and  the  history  of 
commerce  must  always  coimt  Benjamin's  itinerary 
as  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  valued  sources.     The 
commercial   importance    of    Barcelona    and  !Mont- 
pellier,  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  as  centers 
of  international  trade  is  vividly  depicted.     The  sit- 
uation of   soiue  cities — as,  for  instance,  Amalfi — is 
described  in  terse  but  graphic  words.     He  gives  a 
clear  picture  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa,  in  which  every  house  was  a  fortress. 
His  characterization  of  the  Greeks  is  accurate:  wa- 
ging war  by  means  of  mercenaries,  he  says,  they  liad 
come  to  have  no  warlike  spirit  themselves  and  had 
become  women.     He  is  struck  by  the  significance  of 
the  victorious  progress  in  Europe  of 
His  the   Seljuks,    whom  he   calls  Turks. 

Accuracy     He  treats  of  the  Assassins  and  Druses 
and  w  ith  great  shrewdness,  as  well  as  of 

Shrewd-  the  Wallachians,  who  were  invading 
ness.  Greece  by  way  of  the  Balkan  passes. 
He  made  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  most  important  functionaries  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  has  much  to  s:xy  likewise  about  the 
calif  in  Bagdaii.  whom  he  compares  to  the  Christian 
pope.  Many  more  of  these  little  details  of  infor- 
mation could  be  adduced  to  show  Benjamin's  acute- 
ness  of  observation  and  critical  understanding  of 
affairs,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish. 

But  Benjamin's  chief  interest  undoubtedly  cen- 
tered in  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  congregations 
of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  about  which  he 
has  registered  so  many  and  such  important  and  reli- 
able accounts  that  his  "  Travels  "  are  considered  a 
source  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  the  twelfth  century.  With  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  "Sefer  ha-Kabbalah."  written  about  the 
same  time  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  of  Toledo,  there 
is  no  work  which  compares  with  Benjamin's  in 
value.  His  accounts,  moreover,  cover  the  majority 
of  the  countries  then  inhabited  by  Jews.  In  a  spe- 
cies of  panoramic  view,  he  gives  full  descriptions  of 
the  Jews  living  in  all  those  lands,  with  accurate 
data  about  them,  their  civil  standing,  their  occupa- 
tions, their  schools,  and  their  leading  men. 

Benjamin's  route  to  the  East  took  him  through 
Catalonia,  southern  Prance,  Italy,  Greece,  the  islands 
of  the  Levant.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  to 
Bagdad.  Arrived  at  that  city,  which  was  then 
again  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  exilarch,  he  gath- 
ered  information  concerning  countries  which   lay 
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Still  farther  east  and  north,  and  concerning  the  large 
Jewish  congregations  of  Persia  and  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Oxus.  His  homeward  journey  lay 
through  Khuzistan,  the  Indian  ocean,  and  Yemen,  to 
Egypt,  where  he  stayed  a  long  time;  thence  by  way 
of  Sicily  back  to  Spain.  Some  remarkable  notes  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book  concerning  the  Jews  of 
Germany,  as  also  those  of  the  Slavonic  lands  east  of 
Prague.  Likewise  northern  France,  with  its  incom- 
parable scholars,  hospitality,  and  fraternal  feeling, 
is  not  forgotten.  Benjamin  did  not  himself  visit 
these  latter  countries,  and  so  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  their  leading  men.  In  other 
places  Benjamin — probably  not  a  scholar  himself, 
but  possessing  a  profound  respect  for  scholarship — 
always  enumerates  the  principal  men  and  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  communities.  His  book  thus  contains 
the  names  of  no  less  than  248  of  those  he  knew, 
among  them  many  well  known  to  history. 

Of  especial  importance  are  his  statistical  data; 
and  it  is  from  his  accounts  that  the  tirst  accurate 
representation  of  the  density  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  certain  districts  and  cities  is  obtained.  He 
furnishes  also  important  and  reliable  accounts  of  the 
civil  occupations  of  the  Jews.  From 
His  him  it  is  learned,  for  instance,  that  the 

Statistical  Jews  of  Palestine  and  of  some  other 
Data.  countries  extensively  practised  the  art 
of  dyeing;  that  the  large  Jewish  con- 
gregation of  Thebes,  in  Greece,  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  purple;  that  there  were 
Jewish  gla.ss-makers  in  Antioch  and  Tyre;  that  in 
the  last-named  town  there  were  also  Jewish  ship- 
owners; that  among  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  Jewish 
workmen  were  domiciled;  and  that  in  Crissa,  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  a  large  colony  of  Jewish  peasants 
existed. 

Benjamin  also  gives  valuable  particulars  concern- 
ing Jewish  sects.  He  tells  of  the  Karaites  in  Con- 
stantinople, Ashkelon,  and  Damascus ;  of  a  peculiar 
sect  upon  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  fixed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sabbath  not  oa  Friday  evening,  but  on 
Saturday  morning ;  of  the  Samaritans  in  Ca'sarea,  Se- 
baste,  Ashkelon,  Damascus,  and  cspe 

Jewish  cially  in  Nablus  (Sheehem).  He  calls 
Sects.  the  Samaritans  "  Samaritan  Jews,"  and 
describes  peculiarities  of  their  worship 
and  language.  His  accounts  of  the  Jews  in  Bagdad 
and  other  cities  of  the  East  are  very  full;  and  most 
interesting  is  his  description  of  the  grave  of  Ezekiel 
the  prophet,  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  there.  His 
account  of  the  pseudo-Messiah,  David  Alroy,  who 
appeared  shortly  before  Benjamin's  journey,  is  the 
chief  source  of  information  cimcerning  that  remark- 
able episode  of  Jewish  history. 

The  details  mentioned  above  will  suflice  to  give 
an  idea  bf  the  rich  contents  of  Benjamin's  book  of 
travels,  which,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  free 
from  fiction,  is  preponderatingly  marked  by  sobriety 
and  clearness  of  narrative  and  a  concise  style,  avoid- 
ing mere  verbiage. 

Benjamin's  itinerary,  jmblished  in  Constantinople 
in  1543,  has  been  reprinted  as  follows:  Ferrara,  1556; 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  158.3;  Leyden,  1633  (with 
Latin  translation);  Amsterdam,  1697;  Altdorf,  1763; 
Sulzbach,  1783;  Zolkiev,  1805;  Lemberg,  1859;  War- 


saw, 1884.  The  work  was  published  in  Latin  by 
Arias  Montanus  (Antwerp,  1.57.5),  and  by  C.  I'Em- 
pereur  (Leyden,  1633);  in  German,  by  Mordecai 
ben  Moses  Drucker  (Amsterdam,  1691 ;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1711,  perhaps  following  the  Latin  of 
L'Empereur) ;  in  French  by  Bergeron  ("Recueil  des 
Voyages,"  The  Hague,  173.5,  following  the  trans- 
lation of  Arias  Montanus;  also  Paris,  1830),  and  by 
J.  Ph.  Baratier  (Amsterdam,  1734) ;  in  English  in 
1635  (London,  from  the  Latin  of  Arias  Montanus), 
1744  (S.  Harris,  "Collection  of  Voyages,"  vol.  i.), 
1784  (ed.  R.  Gerrons),  1808  (Pinckerton,  "General 
Collection,"  vol.  vii.);  by  A.  Asher,  London,  1840; 
and  in  part  by  M.  N.  Adler  ("Pal.  E.xplor.  Fund 
Quarterly  Statement,"  October,  1894,  pp.  388  et  xcq., 
from  a  manu.script  in  the  British  Museum);  and  in 
Dutch  by  Jan  Bara  (Amsterdam,  1666).  A  new 
edition  has  been  prepared  (1903)  by  Grilnhut  in 
Jerusalem. 

Bibi.io(;raphy  :  E.  t'iirmoly  ami  L.  Lelewel.  \iilki-  Hi«tiiri(iue 
srtr  Benjamin  tlr  TuthHc,  Brussels,  18.52  (alsn  putjlished  an 
part  of  vol.  iv.  uf  Leiewel's 'V<'o(yr((;y/(ic  dit  Miiyrn-Au'-V.  R. 
Lurla,  SnW  Itincrariii  tli  Benuuiiinit  da  Tuilttii,  iu  l'f.s.-,(7/o 
hnielitieti^  -xxxvi.  .5tl ;  Zunz,  fJtsnnuitiUr  Stltriitrny  1.  H);i; 
Stelnschneider.  I'at,  B<"U.  N'n.  4-'>7i':  (,rutz,  Gijith.  iltrjtnlnt, 
vi.  note  1(K 
G.  AV.  B. 

BENJAMIN,  WILLIAM  (commonly  called 
"  Bill  Bainge  ") :  English  pugilist ;  boruat  North- 
leach,  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1836.  Benja- 
min's first  match  was  with  Tom  Sa3'ers,  the  cham- 
pion of  England  from  1857  to  1860,  for  £300  a  side, 
the  battle  taking  phwe  on  the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  Kent, 
Jan.  5,  18.58.  Sayers  disposed  of  his  opjionent  in 
three  rounds.  A  .second  match,  for  the  Siune  stakes, 
was  arianged,  and  took  place  at  Ashfonl,  April  5, 
1858.  On  this  occasion  Benjamin  made  a  strong 
defense,  but  was  counted  out  in  the  eleventh  round, 
despite  his  protest  at  being  forced  from  the  ring. 
This  encounter  somewhat  retrieved  Benjamin 's  repu- 
tation, which  had  been  lowered  b}'  his  poor  show- 
ing in  the  tirst  battle.  That  he  ultimately  became 
a  capable  boxer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  July 
39,  1861.  at  Home  Circuit,  he  fought  Dick  James  of 
Aberdare,  against  whom  he  hail  been  matched  for 
£100  a  side,  and  beat  him  in  two  rounds. 

Bibliography:  American  Jrvn'  Annual  for  5647(1886-87), 
pp.  112-113. 
.1.  F.  H.  V. 

BENJAMIN  WOLF  B.  AAKON.     See  Spiko. 

BENJAMIN,  WOLF  B.  DANIEL :  Rabbi  in 
Chomsk,  government  of  Grodno.  Russia.  He  pub- 
lished "  Nahlat  Binyamin  "  (Benjamin's  Iliheritance), 
festival  sermons  and  a  homiletic  commentary  on 
the  Passover  Haggadah  (Cracow,  1643). 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHT:   St#insphneider,   Cat.  Bodl.  p.  789;   Michael, 
Or  ha-Hainiim,  No.  277. 

I,.  (;.  I.   Ber. 

BENJAMIN  WOLF  ELEAZAR.     See  LoEW, 

BKN.I-\.MIN  WciI.F. 

BENJAMIN   WOLF   BEN    ISAAC    LEVI: 

Cabalist;  lived  at  Leitmeritz,  Bohentia,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  work,  "  Ainarot  Tehorot "  (Pure  Words),  explain- 
ing the  difficult  words  of  the  Zohar,  published  by  his 
son  Saul,  Lublin,  1745.  Another  work  of  Ben- 
jamin, entitled  "  Torat  Mosheh  "  (The  Teaching  of 


Benjamin  Wolf  Rapoport 
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Moses),  is  still  extant  in  nuinuscript  (Oxford,  >o. 
1171)  It  contains  explanations  of  the  thnteen  art.- 
cles  of  belief  aceording  to  tl.e  Midrasl.in.  .ml  Hagg=v 
dot-  theologieal  and  nietapliysical  articles  extraete.l 
frL  the  tvorks  of  Spanish,  Freneh.  and  German 
scholars,  with  additions  of  his  o«u ;  and  histoneal 
skelehes. 

K.  •  •     1 

BENJAMIN  WOLF  BAPOPOKT.  See  R.u- 

r»T»iiit'r     Kh  N.T  \MIN    ^\  '  •'  ^  

BENJAMIN   WOLF  BEN  ?EBI  HIKSCH: 

Ju.hv,.-Gernmn  writer;  liv.d  in  the  vighfenlh  een- 
turv  in  Gernianv.  He  was  the  author  of  "Seier 
ha-ileshek"  (Book  of  Desire),  a  .TvKheo-Gernian  col- 
lection of  medieal  prescriptions  (Hanau,  172b).  Com- 
pare Naphtali  ha-Kouen;  Joei,  Heilprin. 
BIBLIOGKAPUY  :  WoU,  Bill.  Hehr.  iv.  797.  ^^    ^ 

BENJAMIN  YEBUSHALMI:  Exile  from 
Jerusalem  who  lived  al  Bordeaux  ;  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  authors  of  WEiir  Kahim,  recited  in  the 
morning  prayers  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
BiBiiiKiLpnY":  Zunz,  Lilcratumych.  I>.  17:  Gross,  GaKin 
JiuUliiiU  p.  7-')  ,     gjj 

K. 

■  BENJAMIN  HA-ZADDIK  ("the  pious"):  A 
philanthnipist  of  the  tauiiaitie  period.  According 
to  a  Baraita,  he  was  manager  of  certain  charitable 
funds.  Once  there  appeared  before  him  a  woman 
ben  .rini'  alms,  but  Benjamin  protested  that  the  treas- 
urrwa's  exhausted.  The  poor,  despairing  woman 
thereupon  exclaimed,  "Rabbi,  if  thou  wilt  not  aid 
me,  a  woman  and  her  seven  children  will  perish  of 
starvation!"  Benjamin  then  undertook  to  support 
the  family  out  of  his  own  means.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  "time  Benjamin  became  sick  unto  death. 
Then,  legend  savs,  the  ministering  angels  addressed 
the  Lord,  saying,  "Master  of  the  universe.  Thou  hast 
said.  Whosoever  preserves  a  single  being  in  Israel 
is  in  Thy  sight  as  if  he  had  preserved  the  whole 
world :  shall  Benjamin,  who  has  preserved  a  mother 
and  her  seven  children,  die  at  an  early  age?" 
Thereupon  the  decree  of  death  was  annulled,  and 
two-andtwenty  years  were  added  to  Benjamin's 
allotted  period  of  life  (B.  B.  11a). 

.1.  SK.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  ZE'EB  B.  SAMUEL  BOMA- 
NEB.  Sic  UoMANEU.  Ben.iamin  Zeebb.  Samvel. 
BENJAMIN  ZE'EB  C/F  SLONIM  :  Russian 
Talniudist;  lived  al  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; reputed  pupil  of  Elijah  b.  Solomon  of  Wilna, 
and  of  the  hitter's  pupil,  Hayyim  1).  Isaac  of  Yolo- 
zhin.  He  wrote  a  number  of  letters,  published  under 
the  title  "Mazref  ha'Abodah "  (Purifier  of  the 
Ritual;  Konigsberg.  18.1S;  Munkatsch.  1S9()).  con- 
taining an  alleged  eorrespondenee  between  Benjamin 
and  tlu'  friend  of  his  youth.  Joseph  of  Nemerow.  on 
the  subject  of  Hasidism.  In  the  first  letter  Benja- 
min asks  his  friend  for  information  concerning  the 
movement,  his  investigations  not  having  enabled 
him  to  understand  how  Hasidism  conld  presume  to 
change  the  old  laws,  and  to  eonlorm  them  to  the 
rules  of  the  Cabalists,  partiiularly  of  Isaac  Luria. 


The  friend-s  "answer"  follows  with  a  detailed  ac- 
^  unt  of  the  relation  of  the  Cabala  to  the  Talmud, 
nnd  sotes  how  far  the  former  may  claim  to  be  au- 
thor tUveven  when  in  conflict  with  the  Talnuul 
Su.i"'  "«t  letter,  a  ntost  interesting  piece  o 
wo        gives  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ("wikkuah 

etw;en  himself  and  a  Ilasid,  the  arguments  for  and 
a'ainst  Hasidism.  showing  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  t  le  l.rincit.les  which  distinguish  the  Hasidim  and 
tl  e     opplments.    Therein  the  opponent  of  Hasidism 
raises   nineteen    objec-tions,  which    his   anonymous 
Hasid  me<'ts,  in  almost  every  case  satisfactonly.    His 
friend  Josi-pl'  of  Nemerow  then  succeeds  in  couvin- 
cin<^  Benjamin  completely  of  the  truth  of  Hasidism.       | 
A  vervsli"ht  examination  of  the  letters  is  sufli-        - 
cient  to"  show  their  fictitious   character  and  to  de- 
monstrate that  they  are  written  for  the  purpose    of 
illustrating  the  truths  of  Hasidism  by  an  imaginary 
conversion  of  a  pupil  of  Elijah  of  Wilna;   an  im- 
pression that  is  confirmed  when,  although  alk-ged 
to  have  been  written  in  178T,  they  speak  of  Elijah 
as  deceased  (13b,  etc.),  whereas  he  died  a  decajle 
later      Furthermore,  a  work  of  Elijah  is  cited  (1  .a) 
which  was  not  published  until  1819.     Whether  the 
name  "  Benjamin  of  Slonim"  is  also  fief  itious  can  not 
be  ascertained,  nor  is  there  any  clue  that  might  give 
information  concerning   the  author  of   this  clever 
apologetic  for  Hasidism. 


BiBLiOGRAPnv  :  Deinhi.nl,  ^I'fl^O"*''':-}'!-!:"^' xtZ^  'A 
Zimir'  irizim.  Introduetion.  p.  1),  eonsiders  Juaan  rsac  i- 
Sehto  he  Ihe  autliorcf  the  Maznf  hn-'Al^^dah.  but  with- 
out sufflelent  evideuie.  ,      .-, 

BENJAMIN    ZE'EB  WOLF    BEN   SHAB- 
BETHAI:    Dayyan  at  Pinczow  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenthcentury.     HeeditedtheShull.iau 'Aruk.Hosheu 
Mishpat,  with  notes  that  are  a  digest  of  the  works 
of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  which  he  occasionally  adds  his  own  views 
or  those  of  his  contemporaries.     The  book  was  pub- 
lished  in  Beriiu  in  1712  under  the  title  "Jlisgeret 
ha-Sliulhan  "  -  "Border  of  the  Table  "  (see Ex.  xxv. 
2.5).  with  a  preface  by  his  son  Shabbethai.  who  lived 
in  IIall)erstadt  in  the  house  of  Judah  Loeb,  the  son- 
in-law  of   the   local  rabbi,  Abraham   bex  Judah 
Berlin,  a  patron  of  rabbinical  studies,  who  seems 
to  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  printing  of 
this  work.     B"enjamin's  father,  Shabbethai,  was  a 
brother  of  Samuel  Romaner,  and   Benjamin   was 
therefore  a  cousin  of  Benjamin,  the  rabbi  of  Dessau 
and  author  of  "Ir  Biiiyamin."     In  an  appendix  to 
the  work  are    printed  "Tekanot  ha-Borehim."  the 
laws  on  bankrupts  passed  by  the  Coukcil  of  the 
Four  Lands. 

BiBLKic.RAPiiv:  Michael.  Or  lii:i-Jfnmii>».  V-  27S,  and  the  liibll- 
ouraphieal  works,  s.r. 
1..   o.  D. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  ZEBA?; :  Payyetan ;  lived 
in  southeastern  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  is  called  by  the  later  payyetanim 
"  the  Great."  and  also  "  Ba'al  Shem  "  (Master  of  the 
Name),  on  account  of  the  numerous  names  of  God 
and  angels  used  by  him  in  his  piyyutim.  He  wrote 
1.5  poems  ("  yozerot ")  for  the  Sabbaths  preceding  the 
feasts,  and  40  selihot.  published  in  the  Mahzor  of 
the  Cterman  rile. 
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Benoliel,  Don  Judah 


His  piyyiitim  have  an  easy,  elegant  style.  Paral- 
lels with  Kalir  are  frequent.  .Tudging  from  his 
selihali,  7Xn  n  XJK  ("  I  beseech  thee,  Lord  God")— 
in  wliieh  lie  plays  ou  tlie  name.of  God— consisting  of 
22  letters,  and  his  "Ofan,"  in  which  he  gives  the 
names  of  angels,  Benjamin  was  inclined  to  mys- 
ticism. 

BiELiOfiRArMY:  Zunz.  Lilcraluriirsdih-litc,  pp.  120,  1  nil- 14.3; 
idPin.  Z.<i.  p.  :iTtJ;  Landsliuth.  'AnunlKle  lin-'Aliiiil<(h.  p. 
.52;  Michael,  Or  ;m-Ha;/(/im,  p.  278  ;  Fuvun,  Kciicsii  Yisratl, 
p.  167. 
L.  (i. 


I.   15r. 


BENLOEW,  LOUIS:  French  philologist ;  born 
at  Erfurt  Nov.  1."),  I.^IS;  died  at  Dijon  February, 
1900.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Leip- 
sie,  and  Gottingen.  and  went  to  France  in  1841, 
where  he  taught  modern  languages  at  Nantes  and 
Bourges  successively.  He  became  librarian  at 
the  Sorlionne;  received  the  degree  of  "  Docteur  es 
Lettres"  in  1847:  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
literature  at  the  University  of  Dijon  in  1H49;  be- 
came dean  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution;  and 
was  pensioned  in  1882.  He  was  a  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Besides  his  gradual  ion  theses  on 
the  style  of  Sophocles  compared  with  that  of  ^Es- 
chylus  and  Euripides  ("De  Sophocle.'c  Dictionis 
Proprietate  cum  .Eschyli  Euripidisque  Dicendi 
Genere  C'omparata")  and  the  accentuation  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  ("  De  I'Accentuation  des 
Langues  Indo-Europeennes  "),  Bcnloew  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  works;  "  AperQU  General  de  la 
Science  Comparative  des  Langues,"  18.58;  "Precis 
d'une  Theorie  des  Rythmes,"  1862;  •'Recherches 
sur  I'Origine  des  Noms  de  Nombres  .Japhetiques  et 
Scmitiques,"  1862;  "  Les  Semites  a  Ilion,  ou  la 
Verite  sur  la  Guerre  de  Troie,"  1863;  "Essai  sur 
I'Esprit  des  Litteratures."  1870;  "  Un  Dernier  Mot 
sur  les  Prosatem-s,"  1871;  "La  Gr^ce  Avant  les 
Grecs,"  1877;  "Analyse  de  la  Langue  Albanaise." 
1879;  "  Les  Lois  de  THistoire,"  1881.  He  al.so  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Sophocles,  and.  in  collaboration 
with  H.  Weil,  " Theorie  Generale  de  rAccentuation 
Latine,"  1885. 

s.  .T.   W. 

BENMOHEL,    NATHAN   LAZARUS  :    The 

fii'st  conforming  .lew  olitaining  a  degree  in  a  British 
university;  born  at  Hamburg  about  1800;  died  in 
1869.  He  .settled  in  Dubliu  in  1829  as  teacher  of 
languages;  entered  the  university  after  a  course  of 
]>rivate  studv  in  1832;  olitaineil  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1830,  and'of  M.A.  in  1846.  He  held  the  ixwition 
of  deputy  professor  of  German  and  French  at  the 
Dublin  University  from  183!)  till  1842. 

Benmohel  comjiosed.  Tint  never  publishe(l,  the 
following  works;  (1)  "Orthograpliia  ITebr;eo-An- 
glicana,"  1830 — a  new  system  of  writing  English  in 
Hebrew  current  handwriting,  after  the  usage  pre- 
vailing in  Germany;  (2)  "An  Essay  in  Verse,  To- 
ward a  Comparison  Between  the  History  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  During  their  .Jovimeys  from  Egypt  to 
the  Promised  Land,  and  That  of  the  Reformation"; 
(3)  "Primitive  Ethnology,  Tending  to  Be  a  Guide. 
Basis,  and  Tributeto  '  Sammlung Altdeutseher  ICigen 
namen  '  "  (incomplete).      He  died  in  Dublin. 

BiBLioiiRAPMV:   Aiwlo-Jcwifli  Exhihition   Caiahtmic,   1SS7, 
pp.  22,  «.  02. 
J.  G.  L. 


BENNETT,  HENRY :   Sergeant  in  the  British 

army;  born  in  England  1863;  killed  inaction  during 
the  war  with  the  Afridis,  Novemljer.  1897.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Solomon  Bennett,  the  engraver,  w'ho 
translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Englisli  in  1841. 
Bennett  was  at  first  articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors; 
but  in  1882  he  enlisted  in  the  Briti.sh  army — joining 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Dorsetshire  regiment — and 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  saw  active  service  during 
the  events  occurring  in  connection  with  Arabi  Pasha. 
He  assisted  in  drilling  some  of  the  black  troojis  up 
the  country,  and  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  con- 
sidered by  the  authorities  to  be  of  great  value.  He 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  England,  and  when 
subsequently  it  was  ordered  to  India  he  went  out 
with  it.  After  participating  in  the  engagements  at 
the  front,  he  was  killed  on  the  retreat  from  Warren. 
BiBLiooRAPHY:  Jcicidi  Chrimicle,  Nov.  2ti,  1S97. 
.1.  G.  L. 

BENNETT,  SOLOMON:  English  theologian 
and  engraver;  born  in  Russia  before  1780;  died  after 
1841.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works 
ou  Biblical  topics,  among  them  "  The  Consistency 
of  Israel,"  1812;  "Discourses  on  Sacrifice,"  181.5; 
"The  Temple  of  Ezekiel,"  1824;  "Critical  Remarks 
on  the  Authorized  Version,"  1834. 

Bennett  began  to  publish  a  complete  revised  trans- 
lation of  the  English  Bible  in  1841 ;  but  only  two 
numbers,  containing  Gen.  i.-.xli.,  appeared,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.  His  "Temple  of  Ezekiel  " 
contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  himself  en- 
graved by  Bennett  after  an  original  painting  by  Fra- 
zer.  Bennett  was  in  Berlin  1790-99,  but  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bristol. 

BiBLioiiRAPHV  :  .lueotif;  and  Wolf,  rtihliathccaAnglo-Jutlaica, 
Nos.  WIS,  WMi.  lSii7,  I'Mi,  lilU,  192:i;  Den  Chaimtm.  iv.  1861. 
No.  1  :  Nairler,  KUihithr-Lexihtm,  s.v.  Bcnnrtt.  Salomn ;  A. 
Wolf,  in  Kdiifmann  Ucdcitkbuch,  1901,  p.  629. 

J. 

BENOLIEL,  JOSEPH:  Portuguese  translator; 
lived  at  Lisbon.  He  wi-ote  the  small  l)Ook,  "Porat 
Yosef  "  (Joseph's  Fruitful  Bough ;  see  Gen.  xli.x.  22), 
containing  Spanish  translations  of  the  sayings  of 
the  Fathers,  the  Pesah-Haggadah,  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon, the  Books  of  Ruth  and  of  Esther,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  of  some  Ilaftarot  (Lisbon,  1887). 
BiBLKXiRAPHY:   Kayserlinp,  Bihh  Ei'p.-Port.-JwL,  pp.  27  et 

I,,   v..  M.  K. 

BENOLIEL,  DON  JUDAH:  Jloroccan  and 
Austrian  consul  at  Gibraltar;  president  of  the  Jew- 
ish conmiunity  thei'c.  and  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce; died  in  1S39.  When  Sardinia  sent  a  fleet 
agaiijst  Morocco.  Benoliel  was  enabled,  in  his  consu- 
lar capacity,  to  settle  the  differences  amicably.  He 
earned  special  ci-edit  by  his  services  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  Tangier.  On  accoiuit  of  a  quarrel 
that  had  taken  place  between  two  .lews  in  a  syna- 
gogue of  that  city,  the  governor,  with  the  sultan's 
con.sent,  had  all  tlie  synagogues  of  the  city  demol- 
ished. When  the  sultan  Muley  Abd  al-Rahman  vis- 
ited Tangier  two  years  later,  Benoliel,  who  was 
much  respected  by  him,  declining  all  lionorsfor  him- 
self, secured  permission  for  the  reerection  of  the 
synagogvu's.  In  memory  of  this  n()ble  .self-denial,  a 
special  memorial  jirayer  is  offered  on  every  Day  of 
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Atonement  in  the  synagogues  of  Tangier.  Jiidah 
Benoliel  also  possessed  the  full  eontidenee  of  Cardi- 
nal Mastui-Kerretti.  afterward  Pope  Pius  IX.  When 
the  latter  returned  to  Italy  from  Chile  he  entrusted 
Benoliel  with  large  sums  of  money. 

Repiirt  of  till-  Ani/ht-Jcichh  Associatinti, 


Biblio(;rapiiy: 
l!C7-TS.  p.  IIH. 


M.  K. 


BENSCHEN:  A Judieo-Germaii  word  meaning 
either  to  siiy  a  l)lessiug  or  to  bless  a  person.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  "lienedicere";  German 
"  benedeien  " :  old  Spanish  "  beueicer  " :  Portuguese 
"benzer";  Provencal  "  bene.sir. "  "beneir":  French 
"  benir."  Benschen  is  used  specifically  for  the  sjiying 
of  grace  after  a  meal.  "  Gomel  Benschen  '"  means  to 
recite  the  benediction  of  thanksgiving  after  having 
escaped  a  great  dangi>r  either  in  illness  or  in  im- 
prisonment, or  after  some  perilous  trip  by  sea  or 
through  the  desert,  the  benediclioii  containing  the 
word  "ha-g<miel  ";  "BlcS-Sed  be  thou.  O  Lord,  who 
bestowcst  (ha-gomel)  mercy  upon  the  undeserving" 
(Ber.  5-lb).     See  Bexedictiox. 

■'  Benschen  "  is  used  for  the  blessing  of  God — "  Der 
Bore  [Creator]  wirddich  benschen."  See"Ka\>-ha- 
Yashar, "  in  Grlinhaum 's  ■' .ludisch-Deutschc Chresto- 
mathie,"  liS82,  p.  SSS.  for  the  blessing  of  the  children 
on  Saljbath.  festival  days,  and  other  solenm  occa- 
sions. Benschen  is  also  resorted  to  in  cases  of  great 
sickness  when  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery;  the 
rabbi  or  saint  is  then  requested  to  offer  a  prayer, 
often  with  a  change  of  the  name  of  the  sufferer  so 
as  to  avert  his  apparently  impending  fate.  See 
X-\.MK,  Cn.\XGE  OF;  and  Superstitious  Customs. 
"Benschen"  is  used  also  euphemistically  for  "slap- 
ping." 

BiBLioGRAPHT:  Tendlaii.  Sprio/iirrtrtor  unti  Ralrnsarten 
l>eut!.eh-Jil(lmhir  Vnrziil,  imi.  pp.  4.S5,  mi.  T4;3.  .Sfe.  lOl'.t- 
Grunbaum.  JUdisch-Dfiitfche  Chres-iumtillik.  ISSS,  p.  iV> 

K. 

BENSHEIM,  SIMON :  Member  of  the  grand- 
ducal  Obeirat  (Upper  House)  of  Baden;  born  at 
Mannheim  Oct.  14.  1823;  died  there  Oct.  26,  1,S98. 
E.xtremely  active  in  congregational  and  philan- 
thropic matters,  he  was  aimually  elected  by  unan- 
imous vote  a  member  of  the  synagogal  council, 
and  tiually  its  president.  The  grand  duke  recognized 
his  worth  as  a  communal  leader  and  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  by  conferring  upon  him  the  Ziih- 
ringer  LOwen-Order  of  the  second  class.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  gmnd  ducal  Obirrat  he  won  for  himself 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  people. 
BiBLiooR.vpiiv:  nrr  Gemeimlihnle.  p.  2,  ia  Allgemeine  Zei- 


tlltiu  il'K  Jiiiknthuins.  1S9S,  .No.  49. 


M.    Co. 


BENTWICH,  HERBERT:  English lawyerand 
coniniun;il  woikir.  hnin  ii,  l.ondiin  18.5fi;  educated 
at  University  College  and  the  University  of  London 
(LL.B.).  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Hampstead 
Synagogue,  he  is  also  nne  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  Chovevei  Zinn  Association  in  Eng- 
land, and  assisted  in  allilialing  it  with  the  Zionist 
movement  unrler  Dr.  Herzl.  In  that  capacity  he 
attended  the  Basel  Congres.s  of  1.><!(S.  in  which  he 
was  a  member  of  the  presidential  council. 

Later,  when  the  simiewhat  diverse  aims  of  the 
two  associations  became  apparent.  Bent  wich  severed 


hisconnection  with  the  English  Zionist  Federation. 
He  organized  the  Jlaecabean  Pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine. 1897.     Bentwich  is  an  authority  on  copyright. 

BiBLIOGR.\pnv  :  Hurris,  Jewish  Year  Bm*.  1901.  p.  2»t>. 

J. 

BENVENISTE  (Hebrew.  nC*ja33,  in  Catalan, 
Benvenist :  The  name  of  an  old,  rich,  and  schol- 
arly lamily  of  ^Sarbonne.  the  numerous  branches 
of  which  were  found  all  over  Spain  and  the  Pro- 
vence, as  well  as  at  various  places  in  the  Orient.  It 
is  still  borne  by  certain  families  in  Bulgaria.  Servia. 
and  Vienna.  It  was  also  used  as  a  piwnomeu  (see 
Steinschneider.  "Cat.  Bodl."  So.  7348:  Loeb.  in 
"Hev.  des  Etudes  .Juives."  xxi.  1.53). 

1.  Abraham  Benveniste:  Statesman  and  chief 
rabbi  (or  ■court  rabbi  ")  of  Castile  during  the  reign 
of  .luan  II..  1406—54.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
public  finances,  and.  as  he  himself  has  stated,  he 
controlled,  in  conjunction  with  the  constable  Al- 
varo  de  Luna,  the  entire  administration  of  Castile. 
He  was  rich  and  learned  and  an  influential  represent- 
ative of  the  Jews  at  court,  being  called  thither  by 
various  events,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
the  following:  On  the  occasion  of  a  malicious  charge 
of  ritual  murder  ]ireferred  against  the  Jews  inacitv 
near  Ecija,  Abraham  Benveniste,  together  with  Jo- 
seph ha-Xasi,  the  chief  farmer  of  the  ta.xes,  and  Abra- 
ham ibn  Shushan,  repaired  to  the  palace  in  order  to 
expose  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  and  to  prevent 
further  danger  to  the  Jews.  In  compliance  with 
tlie  desire  of  the  Jewish  scholars,  and  the  petitions  of 
all  the  Jewish  connnunities  of  Ca.stile.  the  king.  or. 
more  strictly  speaking.  Alvaro  de  Luna,  appointed 
Benveni.ste  in  1432  chief  judge  of  the  Jews  and 
court  rabbi  (Rab  de  la  Corte). 

In  order  to  con.sider  the  laws  is.sued  against  the 
Jews,  to  further  the  neglected  study  of  the  Talmud, 
and  to  put  a  check  upon  the  prevalent  immorality  and 
the  practise  of  informing.  Benveniste,  immediately 
after  his  appointment,  called  a  synod  at  Valladoliii. 
It  was  composed  of  rabbis,  scholars,  and  other  iirom- 
inent  men,  and  met,  not  as  Graetz  has  it,  in  the 
royal  ])alace,  but  in  the  chief  synagogue,  situated 
in  the  Jews'  quarter.  Under  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
veniste the  synod  drew  up  a  statute  called  the  "Te- 
kanah,"  which  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  communities.  It  dealt  with  the  di  vine 
service,  with  the  glorification  of  the  study  of  the 
Law,  with  state  taxation,  and  with  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  communities.  It  is  divided  into 
five  s<-ctions ;  namely  :  (1)  concerning  the  study  of  the 
Liw:  (2)  the  choice  of  judges  and,  other  function- 
aries; (3)  the  practise  of  informing:  (4)  taxes  and 
duties:  and  (3)  apparel.  The  statute  was  to  remain 
in  force  ten  yeai's. 

In  lS(i9  yi.  Kayseriing  translated  this  statute  into 
Girman  from  a  manuscript  in  the  national  librar\- 
in  Paris:  under  the  title  "Das  Castilianische  0."- 
nieinde  Stilt ut  "  it  appeared  in  the  ".lahrbucli  fiir 
die  Gesch.  der  Jud.  und  des  Judeutlnims."  iv.  262- 
334.  The  Spanish  edition  by  Francisco  Fernandez 
y  Gonsjiles  is  entitled.  •■Ordenamiento  Formailo  por 
los  Procunidores  de  las  Al jamas  Ilebreas  ...  en  la 
A.scmblea  Celebrada  en  Valladoiid  en  el  Afic  1432  " 
Madrid.  1886  (see  "Revue  Etudes  Juives,"  xiii.  187 
it  feq). 
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Abraham  is  renownerl  for  having  reinstated  the 
study  of  the  Law  and  for  liaviug,  by  his  liberality, 
kept  many  Jews  from  conversion. 

Bibliography:  Shihet  YehmJah.  ed.  Wiener,  pp.  2.i,  Ilii 
pt  sell.;  Abrabam  Zacuto,  Yiihimi>,  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  2"-'t;; 
Kavserling,  I.e.  pp.  283  et  serj.;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  der  Jwlcit.'M 
ed.,  viii.  141  ft  .st'y.,  417  ft  sfij. 

2.  Abraham  Benveniste :  A  scholar  known 
also  as  "Abraham  Benveniste  the  Elder,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  hisgiaudsou  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  born  in  1433,  in  Soria.  iirovince  of  Caceres, 
Spain,  and  at  his  circumcision  Joseph  Albo  made  a 
•swech.  Together  with  his  elder  brother  Vidal,  he 
furtnered  the  study  of  the  Law  and  encouraged  Jew- 
ish scholars  bj'  his  support. 

Bibliography  :  .\braham  Zaouto,  I'HJia.sin,  ed.  Filipowski,  p. 
ZXi,  ed.  Cracow,  p.  l.'Jla;  Griltz,  Oesch.  (ler  Juden,  3d  ed., 
vlU.  417  et  scq. 

3.  David  Benveniste :  Rabbi  of  Salonica  in 
lo~)lt;  menlioned  as  a  rulibiuieal  scholar  by  his  con- 
temporarirs  (Conforte.  "Kcnc  ha-Donit."  |).  38a). 

4.  Hayyim  ben  Israel  Benveniste:  Habbin 
ical  authority;  born  1603  at  Constantinople;  died 
Elnl  17,  5433  (Sept.,  1673),  He  was  a  pupil  of  J. 
Saineiro,  but  more  particularly  of  Jo.seph  Trani. 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  who  eventual- 
ly brought  about  his  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  man.  Hayyim  became  rabbi  at  Con- 
stantinoide,  and  later  at  Smyrna  (16.'5.5),  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  move- 
ment. Although  his  attitude  toward  the  new  Mes- 
sianic pretensions  was  at  tirst  somewhat  skeptical, 
he  soon  became  an  adherent  of  Shabbethai  Zelii — a 
step  which  later  he  deeph'  regretted  and  sought  to 
efface  from  his  memory  by  penance.  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  extent  he  was  concerned  in  the  dismis- 
sal from  office  of  his  rabbinical  colleague  Aaron  de 
la  Papa,  and  whether  he  hindered  the  reinstatement 
of  the  latter.  On  his  deatli,  the  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Daniel  Gerasi  (see  his  "Odeh  Adonai." 
No.  2,  Venice,  1682).  His  hitherto  unknown  epitaph 
reads: 

^p'lVT  nL":a33  Q"n  -n  no  nhi^j  l'"-i  ■^^^^n  -ind 

Benveniste  was  a  man  of  astonishing  learning. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  already  begun  his 
commentary  to  the  "Semag"  O'Scferha-Mizwot")  of 
Moses  di^  Coucy.  This  was  followed  by  the  notable 
work  "  Keneset  ha-Gedolah,"a  cominentaiy  in  eight 
parts  on  the  four  codes  of  the  Law,  of  which  the 
following  were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
aiitlior:  "Oial.i  Hayyim"  (Leghorn,  1657)  and  "She- 
yare  "  (  =  Addenda),  ih.  1671 ;  2d  ed.,  Constantinoiile, 
172!):  botli  included  in  2d  ed.,  Leghorn,  1791-92; 
"Iloslieii  jMlsliiiat,"  Smyrna,  1660;  2d  ed.  in  two 
parts,  ill.  1734).  The  remaining  ])ortions  of  tlie  work 
were  publislicd.  1711,  1716,  1717.  1731,  in  Constanti- 
nople, wliere  the  "  Dine  de-Hayye "  (Laws  of  the 
Living),  or  commentary  on  the  work  of  Jloses  dc 
Coucy,  al.so  aiipeared  in  two  parts,  1742.  The  re- 
sponsa  of  Benveniste  were  published  at  Constantino- 
ple in  1743,  anil  another  collection  of  them,  dealing 
with  the  "  Yoreh  De'ah  "  and  the  "  Eben  lia-'Ezer," 
appeared  in  four  parts  under  the  title  "Ba'e  Hayj'e  " 
{Necessaries of  the  Living)  at  Salonica,  1788-91.     In 


Gruher,  EnrnlilirpiMie,  3d  section, 
1  JtiiVf^^  xiii.  272;  Steinscbneider, 


addition  to  these  there  exist  "  Pesah  Meubbin,"  pray- 
ers and  rites  for  the  first  two  evenings  of  Passover; 
an  extract  from  the  "Keneset  ha-Gedolah."  Venice, 
1692;  and  "  Hamra  we  Hayye  "  (Wine  and  Life),  on 
the  Babjionian  treatise  Sanhedrin,  Leghorn,  1802. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  ^me  )ia-Dnrnt,  p.  .51a:  Azulal, 
Sliem  ha-Gfitolim^  i.  .54b :  Ztir  Gfsch.  Shabhethai  ZfhVs, 
in  KoJifZ  \il  I'flj,  Sammelnchrifi  des  Vfreiyt^  Mr^Kize 
Xirdiimi'ni,  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  4  ft  .scr/.;  Gratz,  Geifch.  dir 
Judfii.  M  ed..  X.  M2;  Michael.  Or  hn-Hnuj/im.  No.  m2. 

5.  Immanuel  Benveniste:  Noted  printer  and 
publisher  in  Amsterdam  from  1640  to  1660.  He 
published  several  rituals  and  larger  works,  among 
which  ma)' be  mentioned  "  'Aruk,"  "Shulhan  'Aruk," 
"Sh'ne  Liihot  ha-Berit,"  and  a  valuable  complete 
and  still  popular  edition  of  the  Talmud.  The  last 
named,  owing  to  a  lack  of  inirchasers,  was  otfen-d 
for  sale,  soon  after  publication,  at  si.x  imperials  or 
less.  From  his  workshop  issued  several  well-known 
printers,  notably  the  firm  of  Judah  Giimpel  and 
Samuel  Levi,  as  well  as  L'li  Phudiiis  Levi.  In  a 
measure  the  fame  of  Amsterdam  Ilelirew  priming 
can  be  traced  back  to  Benveniste's  influence.  Sev- 
eral works  issued  by  him  are  known  by  tlie  borders 
of  liis  title-Images  forming  a  doorway,  or  by  his  de- 
vice of  star,  lion,  and  castle. 

Bibliography  :  Ersch  and 
x.xviil.  !}."> :  Rfvitf  Etudea 
Cat.  Biidl.  .No.  789.3. 

6.  Isaac  Benveniste:  Nephew  of  A.MtON  and 
of  Pijim:ii.\s  v..  JosiiPii  iia-Lkvi  of  Montpellier. 
Ho  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a  ritual  work  entitled 
"Likkute  ha-Dinim  "  (Collection  of  Laws),  contain- 
ing 118  short  decisions.  It  is  still  extant  in  manu- 
script. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  474:  Neubauer,  (\it.  Bndl. 
Hrlir.  MSS.  p.  l.W,  No.  7.S6. 

7.  Isaac  Benveniste  (Zag) :  Son  of  Joseph, 
(11);  fatherofSheshet  Benveniste  (No.  19).  He  was 
phj'sician  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Aiagon  in  tlie 
earl)'  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  lived  at 
Barcelona;  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  tliathe  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "Nasi" 
(prince).  In  1215  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Jewish  communities  of  southern 
France,  from  Xarbonue  to  Marseilles,  to  convene  at 
St.-Gille.s.  The  convention,  of  which  the  influential 
Levi  b.  Moses  of  Narbonne  was  chairman,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  Home  in  order 
to  frustrate  the  plans  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  to 
hinder  any  measures  that  the  Laterau  Council  might 
devise  against  the  Jews.  The  efforts. of  the  dejiu- 
ties,  however,  were  fruitless;  for  the  Laleran  Coun- 
cil decided  that  the  Jews  were  to  wear  a  special 
badge.  It  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
Benveniste  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  were  not 
strictly  enforced  in  Aragon.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Jaime  I.  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops 
of  the  land.  Pope  Honorius  sent  a  diploma  to  Ben- 
veniste, exempting  him,  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices, his  abstention  from  usury,  and  his  title  of 
"catholicorum  studiosus,"  from  every  indignity. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Jews  of  Aragon 
were  not  to  be  forced  lo  wear  badges. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Verpa.  fihflift  Yehudah.  ed.  Wiener; 
p.  114;  Griitz,  Gc.f(7i. 'fir  J»</i)i,'vi.  403;  vii.21,ai:  lievue 
Etudes  Jitivfs,  xvii.  92,  xxxix.  thi. 
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8.  Israel  ben  Eliezer  Benveniste :  Ktlativo 
of  IIayvim  ^No.  4)  and  ci|  Jdsih  a  hkn  Iskaki.  Bkx- 
VEXISTE  (Xo.  13):  aresitii'iitof  C'oiisUvntinople;  died 
1677.  He  wrote  "Bet  Yisrael  "  (House  of  Israel),  a 
eollertionof  sermousand  funeral  orations,  published 
by  liis  son(Coustantino|il('.  1678:  Azulai,  "Sliemha- 
Gedolini."  ii.  4lii, 

9.  Joseph  Benveniste  :  Son  of  the  court  rabbi 
Abraham  Benveniste  (Xo.  1 ) ;  lived  in  Castile  in  1450 : 
and  is  sjiid  to  have  been  wealthy,  philanthropic,  and 
a  patron  of  Jewish  science  (Zacuto,  "  Yuhasin,"  p. 
226). 

10.  Joseph  Benveniste:  Of  Segovia;  lived  in 
Smyrna  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
son  of  Moses  Benveniste.  and  disciple  of  Elias  Galigo 
and  of  Samuel  Useda.  Of  his  writings  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  fragment  on  the  Talmudie  treatise  Git- 
tin,  published  by  his  grandson  Solomon  Algazi  in 
the  work  entitled  "  Dobeb  Sifte  Yeshenim  "  (causing 
the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak,  Cant.  vii. 
10),  Smyrna,  1671. 

BiBLiofiRAPIlT  :  .^zulai,  Shcm  hn-Gfdoh'm.  i.  77,  ii.  2!>;  Steln- 
solineidiT,  ('<i(.  Bmll.  Nos.  .5;*<8,  6437;  Benjafoli,  (jiar  liii- 
Se/arim.  p.  lOS,  No.  llifl. 

11.  Joseph  ben  Benveniste  :  Grandson  of  Zera- 
hiah  Geruiidi,  and  grandfather  of  Aaron  ben  .loseph 
ha-Lcvi:  lived  about  llilO  at  Jlontpellier  (Gross, 
"Gallia  Judaiea."  pp.  S'iO  et  stq.). 

G.  M.   K. 

12.  Joseph  ben  Ephraim  ha-Levi  Benve- 
niste: C'astilian  minister  of  liuance,  and  councilor 
of  Alfonso  XI. :  born  at  Ecijaat  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  :  died  at  Toledo  in  1337.  The  Infante 
Don  Philip  being  captivated  by  Bcnveniste's  great 
abilities,  pleasing  manners,  and  talent  for  music, 
recommended  him  to  his  nephew  Alfonso  XI.  The 
latter,  not  less  charmed  than  his  uncle,  appointed 
Benveniste  not  only  minister  of  finance  (tilmoj-arif), 
but  also  contidenlial  councilor  {privado).  Bcn- 
veniste's position  was  a  very  influential  one.  He 
rode  out  in  a  stjite  carriage,  knights  escorted  him  on 
his  journeys,  and  giandees  dined  at  his  table.  This 
greatness  coidd  not  fail  to  e.xcite  envy;  and  Ben- 
veniste had  to  struggle  against  the  plots  of  his  ene- 
mies, under  whose  attacks  he  finally  fell. 

As  a  token  of  his  contidence.  Alfonso  sent  him  to 
Valladolid  to  bring  his  sister,  Doiia  Leonora,  to 
Toledo  (13'.?8).  When  the  Infante  was  about  to  set 
out,  a  mob,  instigated  by  Bcnveniste's  enemies,  at- 
tempted to  kill  him  and  his  attendants.  His  life 
was  saved  by  the  princess.  She  asked  the  leaders 
to  let  him  accompany  her  to  the  Alcazar  of  the  city, 
where  she  promised  to  give  him  up.  But,  when 
there,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  beshutand  refused  to 
deliver  him  to  the  rioters.  Alfonso  on  learning  what 
had  happened  marched  against  Valladolid,  besieged 
it.  burned  many  houses,  and  would  have  destroyed  it 
entirely,  had  not  more  moderate  persons  dissuaded 
liim. 

The  plot  having  failed.  Bcnveniste's  enemies  had 
recourse  to  slander.  Many  complaints  against  his 
administration  were  made  to  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  ; 
and  the  king,  fatigued  at  last  by  these  constant  com- 
plaints, dismissed  Benveniste  from  the  council  and 
the  position  of  almoxarif. 


Bcnveniste's  downfall  was.  to  some  extent,  due 
to  himself.  Samuel  ibn  AVakar,  Alfonso's  physi- 
cian, stood  high  in  the  royal  favor.  Alfonso  en- 
trusted him  wiUi  the  farming  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  kingdom 
of  Granada.  Benveniste,  jealous  of  his  coreligion- 
ist's influence,  offered  a  higher  sum  for  the  right 
of  farming  the  import  taxes.  Samuel,  in  order  to 
avenge  himself,  privately  persuaded  the  king  to  stop 
the  c.xportations  by  the  JIoois.  regardless  of  exist- 
ing treaties.  This  was  followed  by  a  war  with  the 
floors.  Alfonso's  treasury  being  exhausted,  Gon- 
zalo  Martinez,  who  had  served  under  Benveniste 
and  had  become  influential  through  his  recommenda- 
tion, proposed  to  buy  from  the  king  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jews,  for  whom  he  would  pay  800  lb.  of  silver. 
The  king,  compelled  by  his  need  of  money,  con- 
sented: and  Martinez  hastened  to  seize  his  former 
benefactor  and  to  throw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Verga.  Shchvl  Ychudah,  ed.  Wiener, 
pp.  30-33 :  Clironica  dc  Alfonso  XT.  1.  83  et  uq.;  Lindo,  His- 
tiiriiiif  the  Jcuv  of  Spain  and  PorlugaU  pp.  133  et  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gcsch.  der  Juden,  3d  ed.,  vii.  266  el  seq. 

o.  I.  Br. 

13.  Joshua  ben  Israel  Benveniste :  Rabbi  in 
Constantinople  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  brother  of  Hayyim  Benveniste  (Xo.  4).  and, 
like  the  latter,  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Trani.  He  was 
a  physician  and  rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  1660.  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Ozne  Ye- 
hoshua'  "  (The  Ears  of  Joshua),  sermons  for  the  Sab- 
bath and  special  occasions  (Constantinople,  1677); 
"  Sedeh  Yehoshua'"  (FieUl  of  .loshua),  a  commen- 
tary on  several  tracts  of  the  Talmud  Y'erushalmi(('J. 
1662.  1749);  " 'Abodah  Tamniah  "  (Perfect  Service), 
a  commentary  on  the  '  Abodah  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (('6.  1719-20);  "Seder  ha-Gct,"  on  the  formula 
for  divorce,  written  at  Bru'fei  and  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1719.  Bcnveniste's  collection  of  re- 
sponsa,"Sha'ar  Yehoshua'"  (Gate  of  Joshua),  was 
destroyed  by  tire;  but  several  of  his  responsa  are 
included  in  the  collections  of  Moses  Benveniste  and 
Joseph  Trani. 

Benveniste  prepared  (1)  " Mishmeret  ha-Mizwot " 
(Observance  of  the  Commandments),  a  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Azharot,  with  commentary:  and  (2)  "I^e- 
bush  Malkut "  (Royal  Garment),  a  hymn  in  the  style 
of  Gabirol's  "Royal  Crown."  of  which  medical  sci- 
ence constitutes  the  foundation.  Azulai  claims  to 
have  seen  both  of  these  writings  in  manuscript  at 
the  house  of  a  rabbi  in  Constantinople. 

Bini.ioGRAPiiv:  Conforle,  Knre  ha-Dnrnt,5la;  Azulai,  Shcrn 

hil-lliiliilini.  i.  711. 

14.  Judah  Benveniste :  Son  of  Abraham  Ben- 
veniste (Xo.  2),  iiiid  grandson  of  the  court  ral)bi  of 
the  siime  name  (Xo.  1).  He  immigrated  to  Salonica 
with  Samuel  Franco  and  the  other  Spanish  exiles, 
ami  with  them  founded  the  Sephardic  community  in 
that  city.  He  succeeded  in  preserving  a  share  of  his 
gix'at  patrimony  sufticient  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
collection  of  books.  Several  experienced  scribes 
were  always  employed  in  copying  the  Mishnah.  the 
Talmud,  and  other  works  at  his  home,  which  was 
the  center  of  the  scholarly  Spanish  exiles.  Bcn- 
veniste's  library  was  always  at   the  disposal  of 
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scholars;  antl  many,  among  them  Jacob  ibn  Habib, 

made  good  use  of  it. 

Bibliography  :  Jacot)  ibn  Habib,  Intrnduoilon  to  'En  Ya'aknh ; 
C'oronel.  Quinquc  Dccittuiitcs^  p.  vii.;  Micljael,  Or  ha-Hay- 
llini.  No.  it72. 

15.  Judah    Benveniste:    Di.sciplc  of  Asher  lia- 

Kohen    ben   Ardot    and    contemporary    of    David 

Conforte ;  lived  at  Salonica,  wliere  he  occupied  the 

position  of  rabbi. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT;  Michael,  Or  hn-Hniniim,  p.  448,  No.  973; 
Conforte,  IZore  ha-Dornt,  pp.  in<i,  .50/*. 

16.  Meir  ben  Samuel  Benveniste:  Lived  at 
Salonica,  where  in  November,  1.5.59,  he  completed 
his  work,"  'OtEmet"  (The  Letter  of  Truth),  contain- 
ing correctionsof  thete.xtof  theSifra,  Sifre,  Jlekilta, 
Midrash  Kabbah,  Yalkut,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  Se- 
phardic  prayer-book  (Salonica,  1.'564;  Prague,  1624). 
In  these  books  Benveuiste  modestly  styles  himself 
"  corrector. " 

Bibliography:  Steinsohneider,  Cat.  Bo(U.  No.  6394 ;  TViei  t, 
Bihiiothcca  FrUiJlamiinna,  p.  69,  No.  .>*b. 

17.  Moses  ben  Nissim  Benveniste :  Grandson 
of  Abraham  b.  Hauaiiiah,  rabbi  at  Constantinople; 
was  living  in  1671,  He  corresponded  with  his  rela- 
tives, Hayyim  (No,  4)  and  Joshua  Benveniste  (No. 
13),  and  with  others  of  his  contemporaries.  He  pub- 
lished "Pene  Mosheh"  (Face  of  Moses),  a  tripartite 
collection  of  responsa  on  the  ritualistic  codes  (Con- 
stantinople, 1671;  3d  part,  ib.  1719).  His  work 
*'  Rab  Leshonot "  (Many  Languages)  has  been  lost. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-GedoUm,  i.  132;  Steinschnei- 
di-r.  Cat.  DiM.  No.  114:!^. 

18.  Samuel  Benveniste :  Dwelt  in  Tarragona 
in  1333,  and  was  living  iu  13.56,  contemporaneously 
with  Maestro  Leon  Jledico,  ^lacstro  Mose  Medicci, 
and  Maestro  Yu(;ef  Avendagot  (the  last  mentioned 
being  Identical  with  Joseph  ha-Rofe  ibn  Abu-Ay- 
yub),  Benveniste  resided  at  the  court  of  King  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  Don  Manuel, 
the  king's  brother.  Huttingerand  Benjaeob  say  that 
he  translated  into  Hebrew  B<iethius'  "  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiie,"  a  work  much  read  by  the  Christian 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  nothing  is  known 
about  the  manuscript.  He  also  rendered  into  He- 
brew from  Latin  the  work  on  asthma  by  Maimonides. 

Bibliography:  Hehr.  Bilil.  viii.  8.5.  12.=;;  i.\.  91 ;  x.  K4:  .stein- 
schneider,  Hchr.  Uchtrs.  pp.  4ti(i,  767  ;  erroneously  in  Landau, 
Oesch.  (Icr  JUd.  Acrzic,  p,  39,  who  follows  Carmoly,  Mi'de- 
ciiisjuifs,  p.  101. 

19.  Sheshet  ben  Isaac  ben  Joseph  Ben- 
veniste: Physieian  and  writer;  lived  in  tin-  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Like  Isaac  (Zag)  Ben- 
veniste (No.  7),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
father,  he  was  styled  "  Nasi  "  (prince).  He  received 
his  education  at  Narbonne,  his  probable  birthplace; 
afterward  he  lived  at  Bai'celona,  and  later  at  Sara- 
gossa,  in  wliich  city  he  died  about  1309.  It  is  said 
that  he  owed  his  high  position  to  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  He  practised  medicine,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  medical  work,  manuscript  copies  of  wliicli  are 
still  extant  at  Oxford  and  ^lunich.  Such  was  his 
reputation  as  a  physician  that  patients  came  long 
distances  to  consult  hiin,  and  some  are  said  to  have 
journeyed  even  from  Mayence  {c.f/.,  Solomon  ben 
Ilanauel).  Benveniste,  whose  generosity  is  praised 
by  Al-Harizi,  was  poetically  gifted  and  composed 
several  liturgical  songs.     Even   in   his  old  age  lie 


remained  a  friend  of  free  investigation,  as  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  on  Me'ir  Abulafia  shows: 
"  You  ask  why  'lustrous'  he  is  named, 

Though  he  the  light  so  cheaply  rat«d; 
Because  the  dusk  we  '  twilight '  name : 

By  language-contrasts  thoughts  are  mated." 
Benveniste  directed  a  letter  to  the  congregation  of 
Lunel,  in  answer  to  the  epistle  of  Abulafia  to  that 
congregation,  in  which  he  freely  expres.ses  himself 
upon  the  value  of  Maimonides'  "  Yad  ha-Hazakah," 
because  it  enabled  the  laity  to  control  the  judgments 
rendered  by  the  Rabbis.  He  carried  on  a  lively  cor- 
respondence with  Nasi  Kalonymus  b.  Todros  and 
with  Levi  li.  Moses  of  Narbonne,  where  his  brother 
.loseph  also  resided.  He  lost  his  three  sons  in  their 
]irime. 

Bibliography:  Steinsohneider,  Hehr.  Bibl.  xiii.  lOti  et  srq.; 
liriitz,  Gesch. der  Jiuhn.  vi.  1,  note  1;  vii. 41 ;  idem, Scliiclict 
BcnveniMc  iibcr  MaimunVs  ^Virhsamkeity  in  ^^lontits- 
adirift,  XXT.  -509  f(  scQ.  (the  letter  is  reprinted  in  (iratz, 
Hchr.  tr.  V.  Appendix,  p.  11);  Revue  Etudes  Juives,  xxxix. 
62  ci  sc^.,  217  ct  »eq. 

20.  Solomon  Benveniste  (called  the  Elder) : 
A  prominent  scholar  and  contemporary  of  MiiifK  ben 
Joseph;  lived  at  Narbonne  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  (Zacuto,  "  Yuhasin,"  85a). 

21.  'Vidal  Benveniste:  Lived  at  Saragossa, 
Spain,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  elected  by 
the  notables  of  the  communities  of  Aragon  chief 
speaker  at  the  disputation  of  Tortosa  (1414),  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  his  reputed  wisdom, 
Benveniste  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  seeming  evi- 
dences of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  called  "Kodesh  ha- 
Kodashim. "  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He 
is  not  identical  with  Don  Ferrer  of  Gerona  or  with 
Vidal  b.  Labi  de  la  Caballeria,  as  claimed  bj'  some. 

liiBLiOGRAPHV:  Ihn  Verga,  Shrhet  IV/nir/n/i,  ed,  Wiener,  pp. 
tiSft  scq.:  (iriitz,  OcxiU.  der  Juileti,  3d  ed.,  viii,  414  et  xeq.; 
Michael,  Or  liii-Hiimiim.  No.  sot. 

22.  'Vidal  Benveniste :  Possibly  a  brother  of 
the  court  rabbi  Abraham  Benveniste  (No.  1);  lived 
in  Aragon  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  the  autlior  of  the  poem,  "  Melizat  'Efer  we- 
Dinah,"an  allegory  on  pleasure  (published,  together 
with  a  number  of  Midrashim,  at  Constantinople, 
l.")16,  and  at  Rimini,  152.5)  composed  as  a  diversion 
for  the  Puriin  festival  (Steiuschneider,  "Cat,  Bodl," 
col.  2706). 

23.  'Vidal  Benveniste:  Elder  son  of  Joseph 
Benveniste  (No.  9)  and  grandson  of  the  court  rabbi 
Abraham  Benveniste  (No.  1).  Like  the  latter,  Vidal 
^vas  a  promoter  of  Jewish  science  (Zacuto,  "  Yuha- 
sin," p.  336). 

"•  M.   K. 

BENVENISTE  BEN  :^IYYAH  BEN  AL- 
DAYYAN  (caUed  also  Al-Yasis  [the  El(l(  r|  or 
Ibn  al-Yasis) :  Physician  and  religious  poet  of 
the  tliirtcentli  century.  Zunz  mentions  three  met- 
rical "bakkashahs"  (supplications)  written  by  him. 
At  Bi'iiveniste's  request.  Jacob  ben  Eleazar  under- 
took the  translation  of  "Kalilah  we-Dimnah  "  from 
the  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  To  the  preface  of  this 
translation  Jacob  prefixed  a  few  verses  laudatory  of 
Benveniste. 

BiiiLioGRAPiiv  :  Steinschneider,  Citt.  Biidl.  col.  27IC1:  Idem, 
Helir.  I'lliern.  p.  S79:  Zunz,  Lilereitiiriiexeh.  p.  'M;  I.ands- 
hulh.  'AmmtKte  hit-Wnxiah.  p.  .il ;  J.  Derenbourg.  Deux 
Vertiitinx  Hthralquei^  du  Livrc  de  KiiUhVi  et  Dimndh,  p. 
.3i:j,  Paris,  1S81. 
G.  M.  K. 
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BENVENISTE  BEN  JACOB:  Oucof  tlieoffi- 
eiTs..f  tiKsocictv  Uikkur  l.lnliniof  the  Spanish  syn- 
agogue in  Veniee  Knvaril  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centtirv.  He  was  of  Spanisli  liescent.  and  is  men- 
tioned together  with  Raphael  ben  Solomon  Silvaand 
Isjiae  hen  Banuh  Carvalho  in  the  ^L"  HpHpT  nSC 
EfSJ  (••  PiiUherrima  In<iuisitio  Anim;e"),  prayers  for 
the  sick  and  dying  used  by  the  members  of  the 
above-mentioned  society  (Venice,  Bnigadin.  1685). 
Furst  wrongly  attributes  the  partial  authorship  of 
these  prayers  to  Benveniste  ('-Bibl.  Judaica,"  i.  106: 
Bi'njacob,  "Ozar  ha  Sefarini."  p.  608,  No.  1199): 
but  see  Steinschneidcr.  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  3333. 

L.  G.  ^ 

BENVENISTE  B.  LABI  (S'^!^:  also  known 
as  De  la  Caballeria) :  A  ,kwish  Maccnas:  son  of 
"  Prince  "  Solomon  ibn  Labi  de  la  Caballeria :  lived 
at  Sanigossa.  later  at  Alcaniz.  where  he  died  Nov.  30. 
1411.  He  was  wealthy,  learned,  and  greatly  re- 
spected, and  often  took  "the  part  of  !iiscoreli.gionists. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time:  among  others  with  Meir  Alguadez,  who.  at 
Bcnveniste'srciiuest,  translated  Aristotle's  "Ethics" 
into  Hebrew:  with  Hasdai  Crescas:  with  Isitac  b. 
Sheshet:  with  Joseph  Orabuena.  cliief  rabbi  of  Na- 
varre; and  with  the  physician  Astruch  Remoch 
Dios,  or,  as  he  called  himself  when  he  became  a 
Christian,  F^ncisco  Dios  Carne. 

Benveniste  was  a  patron  of  science  and  of  schol- 
ars. For  him  Zerahyali  ha-Levi  (Don  Ferrer  Sala- 
din)  translated  Gazzali"s  "Tahafat  al-Filasafah" 
into  Hebrew :  and  at  his  reiniest  Joshua  b.  Joseph 
ibn  Vi^as  Lorki  wrote  the  work  (probably  now 
lost)  on  the  virtues  and  function  of  foodstuffs,  which 
was  afterward  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  sou 
Joseph  Lorki.  Benveniste  died  at  Alcaniz  and  was 
buried  with  great  honors.  In  memoriam  services 
were  held  at  Saragossa.  Calatayud,  Daroca.  Soria, 
and  other  places. 
BiBLiOGRAPHT:  JoTJiioiiii.  e<i. Kobak,  ix.  Set  feq.:  see  Stein- 

sohnelder.  Hehr.  Vehcrx.  pp.  211,  3T8.  762;  Gratz.  Gc^^eh.(kr 

Jiuleii.  3d  eti.  vlii,  410  e(  xctj. 
G.  M.   K. 

BENVENISTE  DE  PORTA  or  DE  LA 
PORTA  :  Bailie  ("bayle  ")  of  Barcelona,  Spahi.  and 
brother  of  Nahnianides  (whose  secular  name  was 
Bon  Astruc  de  Porto;  see  Gratz,  "Gesch.  der 
Juden."  vii.  38;  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review,"  viii. 
492,  710).  Benveniste  was  an  important  capitalist 
of  Barcelona  and  advanced  money  to  King  Jaime 
I.  of  Aragon,  mainly  on  the  security  of  the 
municipal  dues  owed  to  the  king.  Thus  on  Dec. 
IT.  Vio'.  he  advanced  :^,863  sueldos  on  the  dues  of 
his  bailiwick  (Jacobs.  "  Sources,"  No.l34) :  and  on  the 
1.5th  of  the  following  month  he  received  the  right 
to  sell  the  dues  of  Barcelona  and  Gerona  for  two  years 
(ih.  No.  142).  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  king 
was  no  less  than  1!)9,48:5  sueldos  (ili.  No.  144). 
which  Benveniste  was  allowed  to  recover  by  taking 
the  dues  of  Leri<la  and  other  places  of  his  bailiwick 
{ih.  162).  Part  of  the  |iayineut  was  made  by  the 
Jews  of  Barcelona  themselves,  who  were  ordered  to 
hand  over  12,000  sueldos  to  Benveniste  (i'j.  No.  16Ra). 

Jleanwhile  the  king  continued  his  applications  to 
Benveniste  for  funds,  drawing  a  check  on  him  for 
5.000  sueldos  June  12.  1200  {ib.  No.   170a);   while 


two  vears  later  the  king  acknowledged  Ins  indebted 
ness"to  Benveniste  of  15.221  sueldos  for  payment 
made  on  accoimt  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Juana.  May 
21  1262.  In  return  for  the  advance,  the  dues  of 
Villafranca  (i«.  No.  205).  as  well  as  20  squares  of 
laud  there  (il>.  No.  232),  and  the  dues  of  the  Balearic 
islands  {if>.  No.  257)  and  of  Perpignan  {ib.  No.  239). 
were  granted  to  Benveniste.  The  latter  continued  to 
act  as'  banker  for  the  king,  since  a  record  is  found 
of  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of  15,000  sueldos.  paid 
by  Benveniste" to  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  when  pro- 
ceedin'T  on  an  embassv  to  France  Jan.  1.  12.54  {ib. 
No.  355):  and  as  late  as  Feb.  1.  1268,  the  dues  of 
the  Jews  of  Gerona  were  assigned  to  Benveniste  {ib. 
No.  681). 

Altogether  Benveniste  stood  high  in  favor  with 
King  Jaime— no  doubt  for  value  received— and 
when  on  Mav  29.  1364.  his  brother  Nahnianides  was 
pardoned,  two-thirds  of  the  fine  he  had  incurred  for 
the  allescd  crime  of  vituperating  Jesus  in  the  cele- 
brated controversy  of  1263  was  remitted,  the  king 
expresslv  stating  that  the  pardon  was  given  "amore 
Benveniste  de  Porta,  fratris  tui "  ("Sources,"  Ap- 
pendi.x,  No.  4.  p.  130). 

BiBLioi;aAPHT  :  Jacobs.  Inquini  into  the  Sourctsof  Spaiiish- 
Jiwish  Hisf"!)/.  as  above. 

<;.  J- 

BENZION,  BENEDIX:  Russian  physician  and 
missionary  to  the  Jews;  born  in  a  small  town  in  the 
government  of  Kiev.  Russia,  in  1839.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Rumania,  and  was  baptized  in  Berlin 
in  1863.  Benzion  studied  medicine  and  was  gradu- 
ated by  the  Tniversity  of  Wurzburg  in  1867.  He 
went  to  England,  and  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  British  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
was  sent  out  to  Rumania  in  1874  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews.  Transferred  to  Odessa,  Russia, 
in  1876,  he  remained  there  for  ten  years,  acquiring  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  medical  practitioner  and 
as  a  missionary.  He  left  Odessa  for  Constantinople 
in  1886,  but  was  not  known  as  a  missionary  after 
1888.     He  now  lives  in  the  United  States. 

Benzion  is  the  author  of  "Oiah  Zedakah,"  a  col- 
lection of  proverbs  and  parables  in  the  style  of  Ec- 
desiasticus  (Odessa.  1876) :  "  Kol  Kore  el  Bet  Israel  " 
(translated  from  the  English  by  Dr.  Benzion,  Lon- 
don, 1868);  a  translation  into  JudieoGerman  of  Jos. 
H.  Ingraliam's  "Prince  of  the  House  of  David." 
under  the  title  "Tiferet  Yisra'cl"  (Odessa,  1883-86); 
and  a  translation  into  Judieo-German  of  Silvio  Pel- 
lieo's  drama,  "Ester  d'Engedi,"  tinder  the  title 
"Der  Falsche  Kohengodel."  which  has  been  played 
at  the  Jewish  theaters  of  New  York. 

HiBi.iOGR.vpnv:  J.  F.  A,  (leLeRni,  rtcichiehte  (J.r  Eranofli- 
s(lu)t  JuilenmissUm.  ii,  27l>-272.  2S1.  Leipsic.  1S99:  ZeitUn, 
Bilil.  Hthraica,  p.  27;  Van  Straalen,  Cat.  Uchr.  Bnoka 
Brit.  Mux.  s.v. 


n.  K. 


P.   Wi 


BENZION.  BENJAMIN  ZE'EBWOLF  BEN 
JACOB  HA-LEVI:  Talmudist ;  lived  probably 
in  Galicia  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Et  Razon  "  (Time  of  Grace), 
containing  essays  on  morals,  intended  for  the  first 
part  of  the  ilinhah  prayer  of  Sabbath  (Zolkiev, 
1777).  lu  the  introduction  to  this  work.  Benzion 
mentions  two  other  works  written  by  him ;  but  these 
have  not  been  published. 
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Bibliography;    Benjacob.  Ozar  ha-St:fnrinu    pp.    4o;j.  454 ; 
Furst,  mhliiithccn  Judaica.'i.  109. 

L.  (i.  I.  Br. 

BENZION,  SAMUEL.    See  Endler,  Samuel. 
BEOBACHTER,  DEB.     See  Periodicals. 

BEOB, :  1.  Father  of  Bcla.  king  of  Edon  (Geu. 
x.\.\vi.  •d-.i;  I  Chron.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 
{Num.  x,\ii.  5;  x.\iv.  3,  15;  x.vxi.  8;  Deut.  xxiii. 
4;  Josh.  xiii.  22;  Micah  vi.  5).  II  Peter  ii.  15  gives 
tlio  name  as  "Bosor. " 

o.  G.  B.   L. 

BEftTJEST  :  A  gift  of  personal  jiroperty  in  a  last 
will  and  testament.  Modern  English  law  and 
American  law  distinguish  between  a  beiinest  and  a 
devise;  tlie  former  being  a  testameutaiy  gift  of 
personal  property,  and  the  latter  one  of  real  estate. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  based  upon  the  feu- 
dal law,  and  does  not  exist  in  Jewish  law.  Real  estate 
and  personal  estate  ma\be  the  subjects  of  a  bequest 
in  Jewish  huv ;  and  although  there  is  .some  distiuc- 
tion  recognized  between  these  two  classes  of  prop- 
erty b)'  reason  of  the  fact  that  one 
Definition,  is  movable  and  the  other  immovable, 
both  of  them  may  be  bequeathed  in 
the  same  manner.  Subject  to  certain  well-detincd 
exceptions,  modern  law  requires  the  be(iuest  to  be 
in  writing.  Jewish  law  jias  no  such  requirement : 
and  an  oral  bequest  may  be  entirely  valid. 

The  ma.\im  of  the  law  is,  "The  words  of  a  sick 
man  arc  like  those  written  and  delivered  "  (Git.  13a; 
B.  B.  151a);  that  is  to  say,  the  oral  bequest  of  a  sick 
man  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  immovable 
property  by  a  deed  in  writing,  or  of  movable  prop- 
erty by  delivery  of  the  object.  The  alisence  of  the 
usual  formalities  required  in  tlie  transferor  real  and 
personal  property  does  not  invalidate  a  bequest. 
The  Jewish  law  calls  a  bequest  "the  gift  of  one 
lying  on  a  sick-bed"  ("mattanat  shekib  mera' "'), 
and  distinguishes  it  in  several  points  from  the  gift 
of  a  person  in  good  health  (B.  B.  153a;  IMainionidcs, 
"  Yad."  Zi'kiyahu-JIattanab.viii.  2;  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  2.50,  5,  8). 

Inasmuch  as  the  validity  of  a  bequest  may  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  testator's  health  at  the 
time  when  he  made  it,  the  law  attempts  to  define 
the  degreesof  sickness.  A  blind,  lame,  or  mutilated 
person,  or  one  who  is  suffering  pain  in  the  head, 
eyes,  hands,  or  feet,  is  for  testamentary  imrpo.scs  the 
same  as  a  person  iji  good  health ;  but  if  his  entire 
body  is  weakened  through  sickness  so  that  he  can 
no  longer  walk  about,  and  is  obliged  to  take  to  his 
bed,  he  is  technically  a  "sick  man"  (Maiiiinnides, 
th.  viii.  1,  2). 

The  law  considers  a  further  distinction  ;  namelv, 
between  oiu^  on  his  siek-ljcd  and  one  on  his  death- 
bed; and  this  distinction  also  has  certain  important 
legal  consequences.  >Some  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  pers(m  on  his  sicklied  isa  "sick  man" 
during  the  Hist  three  days  of  his  illness;  and  that  if 
the  illness  lie  prolonged  beyond  that  pericid.  or  if  he 
be  suddenly  stricken  with  a  dangerous  illness,  he  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  man  on  his  death-bed,  and  his 
bequest  under  such  circumstances  will  be  suIijimM 
to  certain  special  regulations  (Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  2.50,  5).     The  law  of  bequests  is  in 


fact  a  subdivision  of  the  law  of  gifts,  a  bequest 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  gift,  distin- 
guished, however,  from  an  ordinary  gift  in  that  the 
strictness  of  the  procedure  is  relaxed  in  favor  of 
carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

A  distinction  must  be  noted  bitween  a  testament 
wherein  the  property  is  bequeathed  by  wa}-  of  in- 
heritance and  one  wherein  the  prop- 
Bequest  erty  is  bequeathed  by  wa}'  of  gift. 
by  Way  of   By  the  former,  (mly  those  persons  may 

Gift,  etc.  be  made  legatees  who  would  naturally 
take  the  pifiperty  as  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased; under  the  latter,  however,  any  person  may 
be  made  a  legatee. 

The  law  of  testamentary  succession,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Bible  (Num.  xxvii.  8-11 ;  see  A(;x.\tes).  is  un- 
alteralde;  and  any  attempt  made  liy  the  owner  of 
property  to  bequeath  it  as  an  inheritance  to  those 
who  would  not  naturally  inherit  it  is  null  and  void. 
No  one  can  be  maile  an  heir  cxeeiit  such  pensons  as 
are  mentioned  in  this  Biblical  law;  nor  can  the  prop- 
erty be  lawfully  diverted  from  the  heirs  by  the  sub- 
stitution, either  orall)'  or  in  writing,  of  some  other 
jierson  asheir  (Jlishnah  B.  B.  viii.  5);  but  the  owner 
of  property  has  such  control  over  it  that  he  may  dis- 
pose of  it  by  sale  or  gift  to  any  person,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  heirs.  This  important  distinction,  there- 
fore, nnist  be  noted,  that  a  bequest  by  way  of 
inheritance  to  persons  other  than  the  legal  heirs  is 
null  and  void,  whereas  a  be(|uest  by  way  of  gift  is 
valid. 

Although  the  testator  can  not  make  a  stranger  his 
iK'ir,  he  may  divide  the  inheritance  among  the  heirs 
in  shares  different  from  those  prescribed  by  the  law. 
This  right  is  dedticed  by  inference  from  the  text, 
"And  on  the  day  when  he  shall  cause  his  sons  to 
inherit  "  (Deut.  xxi.  Ifi),  imiilyiug  the  right  on  his 
part  to  divide  the  estate  among  them  as  he  pleases. 
The  heirs  may  not  be  excludeil  by  the  use  of  nega- 
tive jihrases;  for  instance,  if  the  testator  says.  "My 
first -born  .son  shall  not  have  a  double  share  of  my 
estate."  or  "My  son  shall  not  inherit  with  his 
brothers."  such  expression  is  null  and  void;  but 
if  lie  says,  "My  son  A  shall  have  half  of  mj'  prop- 
erty and  my  other  sons  the  other  half,"  this  is  valid 
(B.B.  VMkit't  mj.  ;  Hoshen  Jlishpat.  281.  1,  2). 

This  rule  aiiplies  only  to  bequests  liy  way  of  in- 
heritance. A  person  in  a  state  of  health  can  not  af- 
fect the  succession  unless  he  does  so  by  a  gift  with 
all  proper  formalities  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.r.  5,  7). 

If  one  bequeaths  his  property  to  a  stranger  under 
the  belief  that  his  .son  is  dead,  the  bequest  is  invalid 
if  the  son  afterward  returns,  because  it  is  presumed 
that  the  bequest  would  not  have  been  made  to  a 
stranger  if  the  father  had  known  that  his  son  was 
living;  but  if  the  bequest  is  only  of  a  portion  of 
the  jiroperty,  it  is  valid,  upon  the  presumption  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  gift  (B.  B.  14(iti;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  240,  1).  '" 

If  a  ))erson  bequeaths  his  entire  iirojierty  to  one 
of  his  children,  such  one  takes  it  as  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  and  is  entitled  merely  to  an  e(|ual 
share  with  them;  but  if  the  father  has  beciueathed 
to  him  a  portion  only  of  the  property,  or  if  the  in- 
strument on  its  face  shows  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  an  absolute  gift,  he  holds  it  free  from  all   trust, 
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as  liis  sole  nu<l  cxclusivo  iiroporty  (B.  B.  131b, 
150b;  "Yad."  Zckiyah  u  Maltanali.  vi.  2;  IJoshen 
Mishpat.  24G,  4). 

The  subject  of  be<nicsts  by  way  of  inheritaiiee 
is  treated  more  fully  under  Ixukhitance  and  Wii.i.s. 
The  present  artiele  iseoneerned  more  especially  with 
bequests  by  way  of  gift. 

As  above  slated,  by  a  bequest  in  the  form  of  a 
gift  the  testator  may  practically  disinherit  his  lawful 
heirs;  hence,  if  a  sick  man  in  making  a  disposition 
of  his  property  says  distinctly,  "I  give  this  not  as  an 
inheritance,  b\it  as  a  gift."  it  is  a  valid  bequest,  even 
though  it  excludes  the  lawful  heirs  (Hoshcn  Jlish- 
pat.  248,  2). 

Although  the  right  of  the  owner  of  property  to 
bequeath  it  totheexclusion  of  his  heirs  is  recognized 
by  the  law,  it  is  contrary  to  its  spirit 
Dis-  and  is  deemed  a  moral  wrong.     The 

inheriting  Mishnali  (B.  B.  viii.  5)S!iys:  "If  one 
the  Heir,  deeds  his  goods  to  strangers  and  ex- 
cludes his  sons,  his  act  is  lawful,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  sages  takes  no  dcliglil  in  him."  R. 
Simon  ben  Gamaliel  said:  "If.  however,  his  sons 
were  unworthy,  his  act  is  praiseworthy.  '  Mar  Sam- 
uel went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  father  can  not'dis- 
inherit  a  wicked  son  in  favor  of  a  good  one  (B.  B. 
133b).  This,  however,  isnot  the  law.  The  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  after  citing  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jlisli- 
nah,  says  (ih.  282,  1):  "It  is  the  practise  of  the  very 
pious  not  to  witness  a  will  by  which  the  inheritance 
is  taken  from  the  heirs,  even  though  it  is  taken  from 
an  unworthy  son  an<l  given  to  another  son  who  is  a 
learned  and  upright  man";  and  H.  Moses  Isserles 
{ib.  gloss)  adds:  "If  one  leaves  general  directions 
tliat  his  executors  shall  dispose  of  his  property  ac- 
cording to  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it,  they 
ought  to  give  it  to  his  heirs;  for  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this." 

A  bequest  becomes  valid  only  upon  the  death 
of  the  testator  (B.  B.  187a:  "Yad,"  Zckiyah  u- 
Mattanah,  viii.  8;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  2.52,  1):  hence,  if 
the  bequest  is  coupled  with  conditions  which  are 
inipo.ssible  of  fulfilment  after  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor, it  is  invalid.  Thus,  if  the  testtitor's  bequest  is 
in  writing,  and  the  instrument  contains  the  usual 
formula  that  symbolic  seizure  ("Ijinyan")  has  lu'cn 
made,  but  in  fact  this  formality  has  not  been  com- 
plied with,  such  beiiucst  is  invalid;  because  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  legatee  should  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  symbolic  seizure  with  the  testator  after  the 
latter's  death  (B.  B.  152a;  Hoshen  Mishpat.  2.50.  17). 

A  distinction,  alluded   to  almve.  in  cases  of  be- 
quests requires  further  amplitication.     The  be<|Uest 
may  be  either  on<'  in  which  the  testator  makes  no 
mention  of  his  death,  or  one  in   which  he  does  ex- 
pressly mention  hisd<:ith  (B.  B.  lolb;  "  Y.id."  Zcki- 
yah u-Mattanah,  viii.  17-23;  Hoshen  .Mishpat.  ?.<•.  7). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Ix'iiuest.  whether  made  orally 
or  in  writing,  requires  none  of  the  formalities  of  a 
gift  among   living   persons;   all  that 
Death-Bed   is  neccs,sary  is  the  simple  declaration 
Bequests,     of  the  dying  man,   which   is  carried 
into  elTect  through  the  maxim.  "The 
words  of  a  sick   man  are   like  those    written  and 
delivered"  (B.  B.   147b;    Iloshen   Mishpat,  I.e.   1; 
"Yad,"  i.e.). 


Where  the  testator  makes  no  mention  of  his  death, 
a  further  distinction  is  to  be  noted :  namely,  whether 
he  has  bequeathed  his  entire  property  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  it.  If  he  has  bequeathed  his  entire  property 
without  retaining  anything  for  himself,  the  pre- 
sumption arises  that  he  has  given  it  on  account  of 
his  anticipated  death,  and  therefore  it  is  a  death- 
bed bequest:  otherwise,  it  is  presumed  that  the  tes- 
tator would  not  have  given  away  his  entire  prop- 
erty. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  bequeathed 
allof  his  property,  but  has  retained  a  portion  of  it. 
a  contrary  presumption  arises;  namely,  that  he  does 
not  expect  to  die  of  this  sickness.  Such  a  bequest, 
therefore,  is  treated  like  a  gift  among  living  persons, 
and  requires  symbolic  seizure  in  order  to  give  it 
validity  (B.  B.  i.">lb;  "Y'ad,"  Zckiyah  u-Mattanah, 
XV.  lO";  Hoshen  Mishpat,  250,  4-7). 

If  a  sick  man  uses  such  expressions  as  "A  shall 
have  the  whole  of  my  property,"  or  "  a  part  thereof," 
or  "shall  acquire  it."  or  "shall  enjoy  it,"  or  "shall 
take  possession  of  it,"  each  of  these  expressions  in- 
dicates a  bequest  by  way  of  gift.  If,  in  making 
the  bequest  to  an  heir,  he  says,  "  A  shall  be  inscribed 
in  my  genealogical  register,"  or  "shall  inherit  from 
me  according  to  law,"  it  is  valid  as  a  bequest  by 
way  of  inheritance  according  to  the  conditions 
above  stated;  but  if  he  says,  "Let  A  enjoy  my  prop- 
erty "  or  " Let  him  stand  in  it "  or  " rest  in  it,"  A  ac- 
ipn'res  no  property  rights  in  it.  If  he  says,  "I  leave 
my  property  to  A."  this  is  a  gift:  if  he  says,  "  Jly 
)'ro|)erty  shall  fall  to  A."  this  is  an  inheritance  (B. 
B.  148bi7  .ie(/. :  "Y'ad."  Zekiyalui-Mattanah,  ix.  3,  4; 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  2.53,  2). 

A  bequest  of  "  my  movable  property  "  includes 
everything  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  grain.  A  bcqtiest  of  "all  my  movable  prop- 
erty "  includes  all  things  except  those  which  are 
fastened  to  the  ground  and  not  intended  to  be 
moved,  such  as  the  lower  millstone.  Technically 
these  are  fixtures,  and  go  with  the  real  estate.  A 
bequest  of  "all  my  property  that  may  lie  moved" 
is  held  to  include  even  sucli  fixtures  (B.  B.  1.50a; 
"Yad,"  Zckiyah  u-.Mattanah,  xi.  12-14:  Hoshen 
Jlishpat.  248.  10).  A  bequest  of  "my  goods"  in- 
cludes all  decedent's  movable  and  immovable  goods 
("Yad,"  I.e.  xi.  15;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  ^48,  11).  A 
bequest  of  "a  piece  of  groimd,  and  as  incidental 
thereto,  all  my  movable  jiropcrty,  gold,  silver,  ves- 
sels, clothing" — in  .short,  everything  tliat  may  be  de- 
nominated either  money  or  goods — does  not  carry 
with  it  any  other  real  estate,  or  slaves,  or  scrolls  of 
the  Law,  Ijccause  these  are  not  acquired  as  an  inci- 
dent to  other  things.  The  use  of  the  phrase  "inci- 
dental to"("aggab")  is  extremely  technical.  All 
sorts  of  ]iersonal  jiroperty  may  be  acquired  withimt 
any  special  ceremony  of  symbolic  seizure  as  inciden- 
tal to  land;  but  lanil  can  not  be  acquired  as  inciden- 
tal to  perscmal  property  (Iloshen  Mishpat,  248,  12; 
see  Ai.ie>atio.n1. 

Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  A  for  life,  and  after 
his  ilcath  to  B,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  take  only 
what  is  in  existence  at  the  time  of  A's  death  (B.  B. 
137a):  but  if  A  is  a  lawfiil  heir  of  the  testator,  B 
receives  nothing,  because!  a  gift  made  to  an  heir  is 
inesumed  to  be  given  as  an  inheritance,  and  an  in- 
heritance can  not  be  diverted  from  the  lawful  heir 
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ami   his  descendants  (B.    B.    129b:   Hoslien   Misli- 
pat,  248,  1).     If  the  bequest  is  to  A,  and  after  him 

t(j  B,   and  after  B  to  C,  the}"  succeed 

Bequest  for  one  another;  but  if  B  dies  during  tlie 

Life,  and     lifetime  of  A,  the  heirs  of  A  inherit. 

"on  If  B,  however,  is  living  at  the  time  of 

Condition."  the  death  of  A,  he  takes  the  property 

because  A  is  entitled  to  its  use  for  life 
only.  If  A  has  sold  the  property,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
moral,  but  not  of  a  legal,  wrong;  because,  although 
he  is  only  entitled  to  its  use  for  life,  B's  riglit  in  tlie 
remainder  is  not  a  vested  right,  but  is  contingent 
upon  the  exislencc  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
A"s  death  (Iloshen  Mislipat,  24IS,  3).  If,  however, 
the  gift  is  specitically  to  A  for  a  definite  period, 
and  after  that  to  B,  a  purchaser  from  A  takes  no  title 
to  it,  and  at  tlie  e.xjiiration  of  the  fixed  period,  B  may 
recover  the  property  from  such  purchaser  (/i.  gloss). 
If  a  bequest  is  made  "on  condition,"  the  condition 
must  be  fulfilled  before  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  the 
bequest.  If  the  testator  says,  "A  shall  marry  my 
daughter,  and  he  sliall  be  given  two  hundred  dol- 
lars," the  condition  is  a  coudition  precedent,  and  A 
can  not  receive  the  two  himdred  dollars  before  he 
marries  the  daugliter  (Hosheu  Mishpat,  2.53,  12). 

A  specific  bequest  may  be  given  to  an  heir  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  he  would  otherwise  inherit;  if 
the  sick  man  says,  "Giveniyscm  A  two  hundred 
dollars  that  belongs  to  him,"  heisentitled  to  thissum 
as  a  specific  bequest  in  addition  to  any  other  rights 
he  may  have  in  his  father's  estate  ("  Yad, "  Zekiyah  u- 
Mattanah,  xi.  10;  Hosben  Mislipat,  253,  S).  and  he 
may  reclaim  it  if  it  lias  lieeu  disposed  of  by  the  heirs 

(Hosheu  jMishpat,  252,  2,  gloss);  but  if 

Specific      the  legacy  was  not  specific  and  the 

and  lieirs   were    merely   charged    with    a 

Demonstra-  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  the  will 

tive  of  tlie  testator,  their  disposilion  of  the 

Bequests,     property  is  valid  {ih.).     If  the  testator 

hasgiventhree  legacies,  and  the  estate 
is  not  sutlicieut  to  pay  them  all,  tliev  abate  j>ro  rata 
(B.  B.  138a;  "Yad,""  Zekiyah  u-5Iattanah.  x.  13), 
unless  he  has  indicated  tlie  order  in  which  they 
shall  abate  (Hoshen  Mislipat,  253,  9). 

If  one  bequeaths  a  siieciflc  sum  of  mouey,  to  be 
]>aid  to  the  legatee  out  of  a  certain  claim  which  is  to 
be  collected  from  a  debtor  to  the  estate,  the  bequest 
need  not  be  paid  until  the  debt  is  collected;  this  is  a 
demonstrative  legacy  jiayalile  out  of  a  certain  fund 
{ih.  11).  A  specific  becjuest  of  two  hundred  dollars  to 
the  poor,  or  a  .scroll  of  the  Law  to  the  synagogue,  is 
presumed  to  be  intended  for  the  poor  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  the  testator  belonged  or  for  the  syna- 
goguewbich  he  was  in  the  lialiitof  attending  (ih.  23). 
A  specific  beipiest  of  a  "share"  of  the  testator's 
goods  is  generally  taken  to  mean  one-sixteenth,  or, 
according  to  .some  authorities,  one-fourth  (ih.  24). 

If  one  during  his  sickness  has  bequeathed  his  en- 
tire property  to  sacred  or  charitable  uses,  or  has 
abandoned  it  all  {see  HtKKEiO  and  retained  nothing 
for  himself,  and  he  afterward  recovers,  his  acts  are 
all  voidable;  but  if  he  has  retained  anything  for 
himself,  his  bequest  is  equivalent  to,  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of,  an  ordinary  gift  an<l  can  not  be  revoked 
("Yad,"  Zekiyah  uMattauah,  ix.  19;  Iloshen  Mish- 
uat,  250.  3,  4). 


A  bequest  of  a  claim  against  ;inother  person,  or  of 
an  instrument  of  indebtedness  held  against  another 
person,  is  valid  even  though  none  of  the  formali- 
ties required  in  cases  of  assignment  of  claims  has 
been  performed;  provided,  however,  that  the  be- 
quest was  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  the 
testator  parted  with  all  his  estate  (B.  B.  147b; 
"Yad,"  Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  x.  2;  Hoshen  Mishiiat, 
253,  20;  see  Assign.ment). 

A  bequest  is  revocable  either  b_y  express  words  or 
by  implication.  Where  the  testator,  after  having 
bequeathed  certain  property  to  A,  bequeaths  the 
same  property  to  B,  the  former  bequest  to  A  is  ini- 
jiliedly  revoked.  If,  however,  the  article  bequeathed 
has  been  delivered,  or  symbolic  seizure  has  been 
taken  by  the  legatee,  the  bequest  is  irrevocable  (B. 
B.  151a;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  2.50,  13). 

A  bequest  made  by  a  testator  under  the  belief 

that  he  was  about  to  die  is  revocable,  no  matter  how 

formally  made  (Hoshen   Jlishpat,  250,  14;   "Yad," 

Z(^kiyah  u  ]Mattanah,  viii.  23).    But  in 

Rev-         some  cases   it   has  legal   effect  even 

ocation.  though  it  is  revocable:  thus,  if  the  tes- 
tator bequeathed  his  entire  property 
to  his  slave,  he  may,  upon  recovery,  revoke  the 
bequest;  but  the  slave  remains  a  free  man,  because 
through  the  gift  he  has  become  free, and  freedom  once 
acquired  can  not  be  lost  (Git.  9a;  "Yad,"  Zekiyah 
u-Mattanah,  viii.  22;  Hoshen  Jlish pat,  250,  15;  see 
commentary,  "Beer  ha-Golah."  ad  hr.).  In  case, 
however,  the  slave  takes  the  beijuest  under  the  fol- 
lowing form,  "I  bequeath  my  property  to  you  from 
this  day,  in  case  I  die,"  and  tlie  testator  afterward 
recovers,  the  slave  has  not  aciiuired  his  freedom; 
because  the  beiinest  was  made  specifically  on  con- 
dition of  death,  and,  the  condition  not  having  been 
fulfilled,  no  property  rights  pass  to  the  slave  ("  Beer 
ha-Golah."  I.e.). 

If  a  man  is  about  to  go  on  a  sea  voyage,  or  into 
the  desert  with  a  caravan,  or  is  being  led  to  a  place 
of  execution,  or  is  suddenly  stricken  with  a  sickness 
that  steadily  grows  worse,  his  bequests  ma<le  under 
such  circumstances  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  death- 
bed be([uests.  If  he  dies,  his  bequest  is  valid  ;  but 
if  his  life  is  lu'cserved,  it  is  revocable  by  him  even 
though  there  has  been  "kinyan,"and  even  though 
he  has  not  parted  with  all  of  his  jiroperty  ("Yad," 
Zekij-ah  u-Mattanah,  viii.  24). 

Bmi.iooR.vPHv:  SIiiiUkiii  'Anih.  7f.w)i<  ii  ^^i.■>ll|ul^.  88  a'iO-2,'ki, 
281  t:t  fieii. :  Vad  ha-lltizttkiiJi.yAkimiJi  n-Mtittfiiitili,  vi.-xli.; 
ib.  i\'(()l(r('if,  vl.;  Sii;ilsi-lijit'z,  /)ir.<  Sliisnixili,  Hiilil.  pft.  XHti- 
S39.  Berlin,  lK."):i;  Ulocb,  Das  MiimL^ili-Tiilniuili.ii-hi  Kih- 
rccht,  pp.  49-TII,  Budapest,  tSflO;  .MiiviT,  Die  Hir)iif  tier 
iKi-aclUni,  Atliiiicr  viid  ROmer,  ii.  47s  ,  (  .viy.;  I.eipsic,  ISHti; 
Moses  Mi'nilels,sohn,  l{itualiie.iel2e  dtr  Judiii.  Hi.,  Berlin, 
1778;  lioilenlu'imer,  iMw  Te.itamfnt.  frefeld,  1847. 

.1.  si{  D.  W.  A. 

BBRA :  Kiii.g  of  Sodom;  one  of  the  five  kings 
constituting  the  confederacy  under  Amraphel 
(Gen.  xiv.  3).  Ber.  Babbah"  42  playfully  inter- 
prets the  name  as  though  contracted  from  "ben  ra'  " 
(evil  son). 

r,  G.  B.  L. 

BERAB,  JACOB  [B.  MOSES  ?]  :  Talmudist 
and  ralibi;  liorn  at  Mo(|ueda  near  Tnledo.  Siiain,  in 
1474;  died  at  Sated  April  3,  1540.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Isaac  Aboab.    When  he  fled  from  Spain  to  Tlem- 
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9en,  then  the  chief  town  of  the  Barbary  states,  the 
Jewish  commiiiiity  there,  consistiug  of  5,000  fami- 
lies, chose  him  for  their  rabbi,  thoudi 
Chosen       he  was  but  a  youth  of  eighteen  {Levi 
Rabbi  at     ibn  I.Iabib.  ••Hesponsii."  p.  298b).  Evi- 
Eighteen.    deme  of  the  great  respect  tliere  paid 
him  is  affordeii  by  the  following  lines 
of  Abraham  Gavison  ("  "  Omer  lia  Shikhah  "): 
"  Say  not  that  the  lamp  of  the  Law  no  lonser  in  Israel  bumetb ! 
Jacob  Berab  hath  come  back— once  more  amon?  us  he  sojoum- 

elh!" 
It  is  not  liuown  how  long  Berab  remained  in  Al- 
geria :  but  before  15'22  he  was  in  Jerusjilem.  There, 
however,  the  social  conditions  were  so  oppressive 
that  he  did  not  stay  long,  bat  went  with  his  pupils 
to  Egypt  (Palestiiie  letter,  dated  1.522.  in  Luncz, 
"•  Jeriisalem. ''  iii.  98).  Some  years  later  (1527)  Berab. 
now  fairly  well-to-do,  resided  in  Damascus  (Levi  ibn 
Habib,  "Responsa."  p.  llTa);  in  1.533  he  became 
rabbi  at  Cairo  ((V<.  33a);  and  seversjl  years  after  he 
seems  to  have  linally  settled  in  Safed.  which  then 
contained  the  largest  Jewish  commimity  in  Pales- 
tine. It  was  there  that  Berab  conceived  the  bold 
idea  which  made  him  famous,  that  of  establishing  a 
central  spiritual  Jewish  power. 

Berab's undertaking,  to  be  judged  correctly,  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  whole  current 
of  tliought  of  the  j'ounger  generation 
Flan  for  of  Spanish  exiles.  The  overwhelm- 
Ordination.  ing  catastrophe  of  1492.  which,  in  view 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  had  threatened  the  very  ex- 
tinction of  Judaism,  produced  phenomena  which, 
while  apparently  opposite  in  character,  were  but 
natural  consequences.  Imaginative  and  sentimental 
persons  thought  that  the  promised  Jlessianic  time 
was  approaching;  they  regarded  their  great  suf- 
ferings as  the  process  of  purgation,  as  the  'pan 
n't."D.  the  eschatologic  "birth-throes,"  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era.  The  main  representative  of  this  mystical 
tendencv  was  Solomon  Molcho,  whose  tragic  fate 
by  no  means  extinguished  these  fond  hopes  and  the 
desire  for  martyrdom.  But  the  delusion  had  (juite 
a  different  effect  upon  more  practical  natures.  Ac- 
cording to  yet  another  view,  the  chief  advocate  of 
which  was  ^Maimonides,  the  Jlessiah  would  not  ap- 
pear suddenly:  the  Jews  would  have  to  prepare  for 
him ;  and  the  chief  pre|)aratory  step  needed  was  the 
establishment  of  a  universally  recognized  Jewish 
tribunal  as  their  spiritual  center. 

Although  the  hopis  of  a  ilessiah,  cherished  espe- 
cially in  Palestine,  were  fundamentally  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, they  afforded  the  right  person  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  create  for  the  Jews  a  recognized 
central  authority,  spiritual — and  perhaps,  in  time, 
political — in  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
man  for  the  purpose  was  Berab;  he  was  the  most 
important  and  honored  Talmudist  in  the  Orient,  and 
was  endowed  w  ith  jierseverance  amounting  to  ob- 
stinacy. His  plan  was  the  reintroduction  of  the 
old  "Semikah"  (ordination);  and  Safed  he  held 
to  be  the  best  field  for  his  activity.  The  lack  of 
unity  in  deciding  and  interpreting  the  Law  must 
cease.  IS'o  longer  should  each  rabbi  or  each  student 
of  the  Law  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  the  gravest 
matters  of  religion  according  to  his  own  judgment. 


There  should  be  only  one  court  of  appeal,  to  form 
the  highest  authority  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
eompri^hension  and  interpretation  of  the  Torah. 

Thouirh  this  idea  seemed  new,  it  was  not  without 
precedent.  The  Sanhedrin  in  tannaitic  times  was, 
in  a  certain  sense.  Berab's  model.  But  the  Sanhe- 
drin consisted  of  such  men  as  could  trace  their  ordi- 
nation back  to  Moses;  yet  for  a  thousand  years  no 
such  men  had  existed.  Berab,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  diflicuUy.  ^Maimonidcs.  he  was  aware,  had 
taught  that  if  the  S!\ges  in  Palestine  would  agree  to 
ordain  one  of  themselves,  they  could  do  so,  and  that 
the  man  of  their  choice  could  then  ordain  others. 
Although  Maimonidcs'  opinion  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  Xahmanidesand  others,  and  JIaimonides 
himself  hiul  not  been  quite  positive  in  the  matter, 
Berab  had  so  much  self-reliance  that  he  was  not  to 
l>e  deterred  from  his  great  undertaking  by  petty 
eonsiderations.  Jloreover.  the  scholars  at  Safed  had 
contidence  in  him.  and  had  no  doubt  that,  frotn  a 
rabbinical  standpoint,  no  objection  to  his  plan  coidd 
be  raised.  Thus  in  1338  twenty-five  rabbis  met  in 
assembly  at  Safed  and  ordained  Berab,  giving  him 
the  riirht  to  ordain  any  number  of  others,  who  would 
then  fcirm  a  Sanhedrin.  In  a  discourse  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Safed.  Berab  defeniled  the  legality  of  his 
ordination  from  a  Talmudic  standpoint,  and  showed 
the  nature  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  him.  On 
hearing  of  this  event  most  of  the  other  Palestinian 
scholars  expressed  their  agreement,  and  the  few  who 
discountenanced  the  innovation  had  not  the  courage 
to  oppose  Berab  and  his  following. 

To  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy 
City,  the  first  use  that  Berab  made  of  his  new  dig- 
nity was  to  ordain  the  chief  rabbi  at  Jerusalem,  Levi 
b.  Jacob  ibn  Habib.     Since  the  latter 
Dispute      had  for  many  years  been  a  personal 
with  Ibn     opponent  of  Berab,  and  the  two  had 
Habib.        had  many  disputes  in  regard  to  rab- 
binical   (iecisions    and   approbations, 
Berab's    ordination  of  Ibn   Habib  shows   that  he 
placed  general  above  personal  interests.     Moreover, 
the  terms  in  which  Berab  officially  announced  Ibn 
Habib's  ordination  were  kindly  ones.     Berab,  there- 
fore, expected  no  opposition  from  that  quarter;  but 
he  was  mistaken.     Ibn  Habib's  personal  animus  was 
not  appeased,  but  rather  stimulated,  by  his  ordina- 
tion.    He  considered  it  an  insult  to  his  dignity  and 
to  the  dignity  of  Jerusjilem    that   so   important  a 
change   should  be  effected  without  consultation  of 
the  Jerusalem  scholars.     He  did  not  content  him- 
self with  an  oral  protest,  but  sent  a  commimicatiim 
to  the  scholars  of  Safed,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
illegality  of  their  proceeding  and  declared  that  the 
innovation  involved  a  risk  to  rabbinical  Judaism, 
since  the  Sanhedrin  might  use  its  sovereign  author- 
ity to  tamper  with  the  calendar. 

Although  Ibn  Habib's  tone  was  moderate,  every 
one  could  read  between  the  lines  that  he  opposed  the 
man  Berab  as  well  as  his  work.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  alTorded  by  the  remarks  made  by  Ibn  Habib 
when  he  maintained  at  length  that  the  scholars  of 
Safed  were  not  qualified  to  ordain,  since  they  were 
not  unprejudiced  in  the  matter,  and  when  he  hinted 
that  Berab  was  not  worthy  to  transmit  ordination. 
Berab  was  surprised    by  the   peril  in  which  his 
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undertaking  was  now  placed ;  and,  embittered  by  Ibn 
Habib's  personal  attacks,  he  could  not  adhere  to  a 
merel}'  objective  refutation,  but  indulged  in  person- 
alities. In  answer  to  Ibn  Habib's  observation,  that 
a  sacred  ordination  must  not  proceed  from  learning 
alone,  but  from  holiness  also,  Berab  replied:  "I 
never  changed  my  name:  in  the  midst  of  want  and 
despair  I  went  in  God's  way"  (Ibn  Habib,  "Re- 
sponsa,"  p.  2!i8b) ;  thereby  alluding  to  the  fact  that, 
when  a  youth,  Ilin  Habib  had  lived  for  a  year  in 
Portugal  as  a  Christian  under  an  assumed  name. 

The  strife  between  Berab  and  Ibn  Habib  now 
became  wholly  personal,  and  this  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  plan;  for  Berab  had  many  admirers  but  few 
friends.  Moreover,  Berab's  life  was  endangered. 
The  ordination  had  been  represented  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  as  the  first  step  towaril  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and,  since  Berab  was  rich,  the 
Turkish  officials  would  have  ,showed  him  scant 
mercy  in  order  to  lay  hands  on  his  wealth.  Berab 
was  forced  to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  while,  but  though 
each  moment's  delay  might  have  cost  him  his  life, 
he  tarrieil  hmg  enough  to  ordain  four  rabbis,  so  that 
during  his  absence  they  might  continue  to  exercise 
the  function  of  ordination.  In  the  mean  time  Ibn 
Habib's  following  increased;  and  when  Berab  re- 
turned, he  found  his  plan  to  be  hopeless.  His  death 
some  years  later  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  which 
had  gradually  arraj'ed  most  of  the  Palestinian  schol- 
ars in  hostile  lines  on  the  question  of  ordination. 

It  is  known  positively  that  Joseph  b.  Ephruim 
Caro  and  Jloses  of  Traui  were  two  of  the  four  men 
ordained  by  Berab.  If  the  other  two  were  Abraham 
Shalom  and  Israel  de  Curial,  then  Caro  was  the  only 
one  who  used  his  privilege  to  ordain  another,  Moses 
Alsheik,  who,  in  turn,  ordained  Hayyim  Vital  Cala- 
brese.  Thus  ordination  might  be  traced  for  four 
generations. 

With  the  exception  of  some  short  contributions  to 
the  works  of  others,  the  only  one  of  Berab's  numer- 
ous works  ever  published  was  his  "  SheOlot  u-Teshu- 
bot"  (Questiousand  Answers),  responsa,  Venice,  1663; 
but  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  rabbinical  Bible 
(1724-28)  contains  notes  by  Berab  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah. 

BiBLiOKRAPnT :  Azulai,  *;)ic?ii  ha-Gedolim,  ed.  Wilna,  i.  815; 
Confurte.  Kore  ha-Ditrot^  see  Index  in  ed.  Cassel :  Frumkin, 
Eben  Yerushakiim.  pp.  'M-W.  Wilna,  1874  ;  Fiienn,  in  Hii- 
Karmrl.  il.  4SU-404,  r>7i;-oS();  idi-iii,  K' msii  Yisnul,  pp.  539, 
.54();  (iriitz,  Gcsi-h.  tier  JiiiIdi.  M  i-d.,  1.\.  lu',  •.",l((-398;  Jo.st, 
Gc^ch.  de!*  Jiuliutinons  utnl  Sciiifr  Sr],liu,  iii.  1:.*8,  129; 
Michael,  Or  iM-lhniuiin.  j).  KKii);  Stwnschni-idHr,  ('<i(.  ItiM. 
col.  1194;  Zedncr,  Cut.  II,  Ur.  iJ.wA.s  llrit.  Mus.  p.iitiT;  Zunz. 
Z.  O.  pp.  2riii,  ~hil.  Tlif  must  important  source  of  iiiforniHtinn 
fur  tilt'  disinite  about  ordination  is  Levi  b.  Jacob  ibn  Habib, 
Rfsi)niis,i.  pp.  277a,  32.8a,  Venice,  156.5;  S.  P.  Rabbinowitz, 
Muzai^i  Golulu  see  Index. 

L.  G. 

BEBACHAH   ("blessing";   A.  V.,  Beracali)  : 

1.  A  Benjamite  who  came  to  David  and  joined  his 
forces  at  Ziklag  (I  Clii-on.  xii.  3).  2.  A  valley 
where  Jehoshaphat  and  his  men  assembled  after  hav- 
ing despoiled  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (II  Chron. 
XX.  26).  It  is  identical  with  the  modern  Berekut, 
west  of  Tekoa  (Buhl,  "  Geographic  des  Alten  Palil- 
stina,"  p,  97), 
G.  G.  B.  L. 

BERACHAH,  "THE  HERO":  A  Polish 
Jewish  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the   battle  near 


Moscow,  in  the  Polish  war  against  Russia  in  1610. 
He  was  the  son  of  Aaron  ha-Kadosh  ("  The  Martyr  ") 
of  Tishovitz  (probably  Tyshovtzy,  government  of 
Lublin),  and  served  in  the  cavaliy,  "on  three  horses." 
In  the  responsa  of  Rabbi  Meirof  Lul)lin,  and  of  .Joel 
Silrkes  (n  3).  detailsare  given  concerning  his  bi'averv 
and  daring,  which  gained  for  him  the  admiration  of 
the  Cos.sacks,  who  suruamed  him  "The  Hero."  A 
reckless  rider,  he  made  manj-  attempts  to  break  the 
enemy's  line,  but  was  struck  and  killed  by  a  bullet. 
The  Cossacks  much  lamented  his  death,  afteiward 
burning  his  body;  when  on  the  following  day  the 
Poles,  aidetl  by  the  Cossacks,  won  the  battle  against 
the  Mu.scovites,  they  recaptured  his  horse  and  helmet 
and  quarreled  among  themselves  for  the  possession 
of  his  effects. 

These  facts  came  to  light  through  the  testimony 
of  Moses  ben  Joseph,  who,  in  the  name  of  eleven 
Jews  who  accompanied  the  army  (probably  as  sut- 
lers), testified  in  the  case  of  Berachah's  widow 
("  'agunah  ")  before  the  rabbis. 

BIBLIOORAPHV:    Meir    of  Lublin,  licn/Mnsa,    No.    137;    Joel 
Siirkes  (n-3),  Responsa  No.  .57. 

H.  R. 

BERAH  DODI  (nn  ma):  Three  piyyutim 
forming  the  Gkul.\h  in  the  morning  service  of  the 
first  two  days  of  Passover,  and  of  Saturday  between 
the  first  and  the  last  days  of  this  feast  (^iin  riDt," 
lyion).  Each  of  these  piyyutim  begins  with  the  in- 
itial phrase  of  Cant.  viii.  14,  having  regard  to  the 
association  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  with  the  Festi- 
val (see  Megillot).  Poems  in  this  form  were  writ- 
ten in  various  epochs  by  Benjamin  ben  Samuel  of 
Coutance,  Prance,  eleventh  century ;  Shalibethai  ben 
Moses  of  Rome,  10.50;  Moses  ha-Sofer  ben  Benjamin 
of  Rome,  thirteenth  century;  Menahem  ben  Abi;i- 
hani  of  Imola,  fourteenth  century;  and  Joab  ben 
Nathan  ben  Daniel  of  Rome,  fourteenth  century. 

The  melody  to  which  the  verses  are  recited  in 
some  German  congregations  is  that  of  "'Al  ha-Ri- 
shonim  "  ;  but  in  the  more  extended  "  Poli.sh  "  use,  the 
melody  sung  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
rhapsoilies  emanating  from  the  wandering  precen- 
tors of  two  centuries  past.  Although  clearly  of 
such  comparatively  late  origin  and  undoubteilly 
coming  from  a  Jew  of  northern  Europe,  it  pre- 
sents that  combination  of  the  European  minor  mode 
with  the  second  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  mode  (often 
called  the  "Oriental  chromatic")  frequently  to  be 
noticed  in  the  finer  folk-songs  of  the  Levant,  parlic- 
\ilarly  in  those  which  bear  the  impress  of  an  artistic 
influence  (see  Boui'gault-Ducomlray,  "Trente  Melo- 
dies Populaires  de  Grece  et  d'Orieut,"- ji.  84,  note). 
The  figuration,  too,  is  the  same  as  that  in  many 
Levantine,  and  also  Arabic  and  Persian,  songs  (see 
music  on  p.  48). 

BiBLKKiRAPiiv:  Baer,  Ba'al  TeftUah,  No.  788;  iKracI,   Iv.  44. 

F.  L.  C. 

BERAKAH.  See  Benedictions;  Synagogue 
MrsK. 

BERAKOT  ("blessings"):  The  name  of  the  first 
treatise  of  Seder  Zeraim,  the  first  Order  of  the  Tal- 
mud. By  the  term  "Berakot"  a  special  form  of 
prayer  is  understood,  that  begins  with  the  words 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the 
Universe."    The  treatise  consists  of  Mishnah   and 
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Gemara;  tlic  latter  in  two  forms,  the  Babylonina 
(Habli)  and  the  Palestinian  or  Wcslciu  (DiBcue  Ma- 
'aniba),  lirtlcr  known  by  tlu'  name  "  Ycruslialnii." 

Tlir  !Mislinali.  without  any  intiixliiitorv  ivmarks, 
without  any  ]>ievious  statrmcnt  that  the  Law  de- 
mands the  reading  of  the  Shenia'  in  tlie  evening,  be- 


((•)  blessings  (ni313t-  Of  the  nine  chapters  of  the 
treatise  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  the  Shema',  the 
next  two  to  jirayer,  and  the  last  four  to  blessings,  as 
follows: 

Chapter  i. :  Detemilnps  the  time  and  the  manner  of  tlie  rejul- 
iug  of  Shema'  i"Keriat  Shema"")  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
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Andante  assai  modercdo. 
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re-ka        nag  -   gen         she-ti  -  le        -       nu, . 
hold,       that      we once  more    may  sing. 


gins  with  the  question,"  From  what  time  is  it  allowed 
to   read  the   evening  Shema'?"     By  adopting  this 

method  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 

The  Mishnah,  Judah   haXasi,  clearly  re- 

Mishnah.     fleets  the  general  opinion  of  the  Tal- 

mudic  teachers  that  the  Torahwith  its 
traditional  interpretation  is  the  undisputed  ba.sis  of 
the  oral  law.  Another  imjiortant  principle  is  im- 
plied in  this  question  ;  namely,  that  the  religious 
day  is  reckoned  by  the  Law  fr(uu  evening  to  eve- 
ning, and  that  the  reading  of  the  Shema'  of  the  eve- 
ning is  therefore  the  tirst  religious  duty  of  the  day. 
The  !Mishnah  Berakot  treats  of  the  three  eleiuentsof 
the  ritual:  ((0  Shema'  (yoL").  (*)  prayer  (nSsri'.  and 


mornin?.  and  the  number  of  blessings  which  precede  and  follow 
the  readlnir. 

Chapter  ii.:  On  "kawwanah"  (intention  and  attention  i;  in- 
tention to  fullll  a  divine  command  1"  mizwab  "),  and  altentit)n 
to  the  words  read. 

Chapter  iii. :  On  verses  of  total  or  partial  e.xemption  fmm  this 
duty. 

Chapter  iv. :  On  the  prayer  ( "  TeflUah,"  "  'Aiiiidah,"  or  "  Shf- 
inoneh  "Esreh")  of  the  daily  and  the  additional  serrtci-s 
("musaf "). 

Chapter  v. :  On  the  necessity  of  prepnilnp  for  prayer  and 
guarding  against  error,  especially  with  regard  to  additions  to  or 
deviations  from  the  ordinarj-  form  of  the  prayer. 

Chapter  vi. :  Blessings  before  and  after  partaking  of  any  kind 
of  food. 

Chapter  vli. :  Form  of  grace  for  a  company  consisting  of  three 
members  or  more. 
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Chapter  vili. :  On  various  differences  between  the  schools  of 
Shammai  and  Hlllel  with  regard  to  certain  reg-ulations  at  meals. 

Chapter  ix. :  Blessings  relating  to  events  which  cause  awe, 
joy,  or  grief. 

In  a  few  places,  such  as  tb.  ii.  6,  7,  and  ix.  !>,  tlieso 
subject.'!  have  been  interrupted  by  appaientl_v  for- 
eigu  matter.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  alway.s  a 
certain  relation  between  these  interpolations  and  the 
principal  theme  of  the  chapter.  The  interpolations 
are  oiiginal,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mish- 
Interpola-    uah,  and  do  not  nccessarilj'  belong  to 

tions  Are     a  later-  period.     Z.  Frankel,  however. 

Original,  is  of  the  opinion  that  ii.  .5-8  was  added 
by  later  authorities;  but  his  argument 
is  not  conclusive  (see  preface  to  Talmud  Yerushalnii, 
ed.  Z.  Frankel,  Vienna,  1874,  aud  his  "Darke  ha- 
Mishuah,"  p.  364).  The  treatise  fitly  concludes  with 
the  following  two  regulations:  (1)  the  name  of  God 
to  be  employed  iu  ordinaiy  greetings,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the 
Creatorand  Ruler  of  the  universe;  (2)  in  the  responses 
the  phrase  "  from  world  to  world  "  to  be  substituted 
for  the  phrase  "  from  [the  beginning]  of  the  world," 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
another  world  or  life  beyond  the  present  one.  The 
present  division  of  the  treatises  into  chapters  and  the 
order  of  the  chaiJters  seem  to  be  the  same  as  fixed 
by  Judah  ha-Nasi,  since  with  few  exceptions  the 
Palestinian  and  the  Bab3ionian  recensions  of  the 
Talmud  have  the  same  division  and  order.  Hence 
the  rule,  "  there  is  a  fixed  order  of  the  Jlishuah  " 
(njE'D^  IID  K"),  is  a  principle  adopted  in  the  Tal- 
mud. As  regards  the  treatise  Berakol,  Raslii  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  copy  of  the  Talmud  the  order  of 
ch.  iii.  and  iv.  inverted  (see  Tos.  to  Bab.  Talm.  17b, 
beginning  iriDL"  'O).  The  subdivision  of  the  chaj)- 
ters  into  paragraphs  or  Mishnahs  does  not  seem  t(j 
have  ever  been  fixed  (Z.  Frankel,  "Darke  ha-Mish- 
nah,"  p.  265). 

The  Mishnah  contains  biit  a  few  semi-haggadic 
elements (i.  5,  ii.  2,  v.  5,  and  ix.  5);  and  noteworthy 
are  the  midrashic  remarks  on  Deut.  vi.  5;  Ps.  cxix. 
136;  and  Prov.  xxiii.  22. 

Tlie  Tosefta  Berakot  has  tlie  same  order  as  the 
Mishnah.  Following  the  division  of  chapters  in  the 
edition  of  Zuckermandel,  ch.  i.  corresponds  to  ch.  i. 
of  theMislinah;  ch.  ii.  toch.ii.-iii.  ;  ch.  iii.  to  ch.  iv,- 
V. ;  ch.  iv.  to  ch.  vi.-vii. ;  ch.  vi.  to  ch.  viii. ;  ch.  vii. 
to  ch.  ix.  There  remains  only  ch.  v.. 
The  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  eha|i- 

Tosefta.  ter  in  the  !Mislinah;  it  contains  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  "kiddush  " 
(sanctification)  on  Friday  evening,  in  case  the  meal 
commences  in  the  afteinoon,  and  rules  for  the  guiil 
ance  of  guests  at  a  banquet.  The  Tosefta  includes 
more  haggadic  elements  than  the  Mishnah  (com- 
pare end  of  ch.  i.  :ch.  iv.  14-lG).  Tlie  Palestinian  Ge- 
mara  seems  to  expound  the  Tosel'ta  as  well  as  tlie 
Mislinah,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  instance: 
"In  Jlislmah  i.  4.  '  in  the  morning  two  blessings  are 
recited  before  the  .Shema',  a  long  one  and  a  short  one 
..."  AVhere  they  [the  sages]  ordained  a  long  one, 
it  must  not  be  shortened;  and,  vice  versa,  a  short 
one  must  not  be  rejilaced  by  a  long  one.  Where  a 
blessing  witli  a  concluding  formula  has  been  or- 
dained, that  formula  must  not  lie  oniilted;  and 
III.— 4 


where  it  has  not  been  ordained  it  must  not  be  added." 
This  Jlishnah  is  duly  expounded  in  both  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Palestinian  Gcmaras.  The  Tosefta 
(i.  5)  adds :  "  Where  they  ordained  to  bow  down,  this 
must  not  be  neglected;  and  the  bowing  down  must 
not  take  place  where  they  have  not  ordained  it." 
This  paragraph  is  not  noticed  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara.  but  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Palestinian 
(\er.  i.  3c  et  se(j.).  (See  Adou.\tion.)  Another  in- 
stance is  the  jiaragraph  on  the  blessings  before  the 
performance  of  a  divine  command  (mizwah)  in  ch. 
vii.  of  the  Tosefta  and  the  corresponding  section  on 
the  same  subject  inch.  ix.  of  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
(Yer.  ix.  14a). 

The  Gemara  supplements  and  fully  discusses  the 
laws  (Halakot)  mentioned  in  the  Jlishnah,  and  em- 
ploys to  a  much  wider  extent  the  method  of  intro- 
ducing extraneous  matter  whenever 
The  the  subject  under  discussion  gives  oc- 

Gemara.      casion  for  such  interruptions  by  a  text 

quoted,  a  name  mentioned,  or  a  lesson 

taught.     This  characteristic  of  the  Gemara  is  more 

apparent  in  the  Babylonian  than  in  the  Palestinian 

recension. 

Of  the  haggadic  topics  thus  interpolated  in  the 
Babylonian  Gemara  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  On  the  divine  sympathy  with  Israel  (p.  Sal. 

(2)  On  sufferings,  which  are  dirided  into  those  sent  as  pun- 
ishment, and  undeserved  sufferings  stent  as  trials,  termed  "  suf- 
ferings of  love"  ("yesurin  shel  ahaliah")  (3a). 

(3)  On  ini-isible  evil  agents  ("niazzlkin  ")  (Bal. 

(4)  On  the  method  of  divine  retribution  (Ta). 

(.5)  On  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel,  based  on  mutual 
love.  Israel  expresses  this  feeling  by  communing  with  God  in 
prayer  and  by  wearing  the  Tefillin  containing  the  declaration 
of  God's  unity  and  sovereignty.  Accordingly  the  idea  of  God's 
love  toward  Israel  is  lltruratively  described  in  the  dictum,  "(Jod 
prays— desires  to  show  iirti-v— and  lays  teflllin,  containing 
declarations  of  Israel's  ilistinctiou  "  (tia,  7a). 

(6i  On  the  status  of  the  dead,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
living  (18b). 

(7)  The  temporary  deposition  of  the  nasi  Riibban  Gamaliel  In 
Jamnia  (p.  27). 

(8)  Midrashic  account  of  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses  for  Israel  Cila,  b). 

(9)  King  Alexander  Janna?us  and  Simon  ben  Sheteh  (48a). 

(10)  Midrashic  account  of  Og,  king  of  Ba-shan  (o4b). 

(11)  A  legendary  illustration  of  the  dictum,  "  All  dreams  fol- 
low the  interpretation  given  to  them  "  (55a,  b). 

(12)  Death  of  R.  Akiba  (Bib). 

(13)  On  hospitality  (6.3b). 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  remarks  are 
met  with  on  the  dots  over  each  letter  of  the  word 
K">17,  Ps.  xxvii.  13  (4a);  on  tlie  absence  of  a  verse 
beginning  with  the  letter  "  nun"  in  Ps.  cxlv.  (p.  4b); 
on  the  division  of  the  Psalms  (!)b).  T(.-.xts  wrongly 
quoted  are:    Gen.   vii.  23.  nona  ^\]}^  DTXD.  instead 

of  nona  nyo-iNOip-  6ia);  anainL"snniSnjpKx-iS. 

instead  of  njlDin  njp^N  l^'V    I  'Sam.  ii.  11.     Here 

probably  the  words  "to  Hamah  to  his 

Books        liouse  "  are  taken  as  identical  with  the 

Cited  iu       jihrase  "after  his  house."     Besides  the 

Bab.  Bible,  other  booksare  mentioned  in  the 

Gemara.      Babylonian  (it  iiiara  :  A  Book  of  Hag- 

gadot    (NmJST  N1DD).  23a;    "Hilkot 

Derek   Erez  "  (Rules  of   Good   .Manners),  32a,   and 

"Sefer  Refu'ot"  (Book  of  I{cniedie.s).  10b. 

The  Palestinian  Gemara  includes  a  short  accotint 
of  the  temporary  deposition  of  the  nasi  Rabban 
Gamaliel    (iv.     7c    et  seq. ;     somewhat    differently 
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Darrated  in  Bab.  276):  the  legend  of  Mt-uahera  ben 
Hezekiah  (the  predestined  Messiah)  and  his  mother 
(ii.  5a);  the  meeting  of  King  .Janna?vis  and  Simon 
ben  Slietah  (vii.  lib:  paralleled  in  Bab.  48a),  on 
■which  incident  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (vii.  lib) 
qufites  from  the  Book  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus). 
"la'tnn  D-T:3  pai  ICOnni  rri'Di'D  C  e.xalt  her,  and 
she  will  raise  thee  and  give  thee  a  place  between 
princes"),  where  Bab.  (Ber.  48a)  quotes  from  Prov- 
erV)s  (iv.  8) ;  the  controversy  between 
The  R.  Simlai  and  the  Minim  on  the  use  of 

Palestinian  the  plural  in  the  phrase  "  Let  us  make  " 

Gemara.  (Gen.  i.  26)  (Ver.  Ber.  viii.  12d);  and 
the  death  of  R.  Akiba  (ix.  14b  et  seq., 
pandlel  to  Bab.  61b). 

Both  Gemaras  include  a  goodly  number  of  original 
pra}"ers,  most  of  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  daily 
pniyer-book.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Yeru- 
shaimi  the  form  for  niVOn  m313  (blessings  prece- 
ding the  performance  of  divine  precepts,  "mizwot  ") 
is  given,  Ijul  is  omitted  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara. 
The  prayers  do  not  diJTer  essentially  in  the  two 
Gemanis,  either  in  form  or  in  substiince  (compare 
Wiesner,  ■"Gib'at  Yerushalayim,"  pp.  7  et  seq.). 
Each  Gemara  closes  with  the  dictum,  "  Scholars  in- 
crease peace  in  the  world,"  etc. 

As  to  the  Halakah,  the  dictates  of  the  Mishnah 
seem  to  ha\e  been  followed  in  Palestine  more  rigidly 
than  in  Babylonia.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  reading 
of  the  evening  Shema',  which,  according  to  the 
Mishnah  (i.  1),  must  not  take  place  before  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  night,  if  it  have  been  read  before 
that  time,  it  must,  according  to  the  Yerushalmi,  be  re- 
peated at  the  proper  time  (Yer.  Ber.  i..  beginning); 
no  indication  of  this  is  given  in  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara (see  Rashi  on  Ber.,  beginning). 

There  are  no  signs  in  the  treatises  of  later  inter- 
polations. Wiesner,  however  ("Gibeat  Yerusha- 
layim," p.  8.  Vienna.  1871).  suspects  Karaite  inter- 
polations in  the  Yerushalmi  (ii.  5a)  for  the  purpose 
of  revealing  the  Rabbiuites  in  a  bad  light,  as  pray- 
ing without  devotion.  If  his  argument  be  correct,  a 
pa.s.S!ige  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  (]).  6).  in  which 
certain  pious  acts  seem  to  be  ridiculed  as  resulting 
in  no  good,  may  likewise  be  suspected  as  of  Karaite 
origin.     See  Bexedictios. 

Bibliography:  Z.  Frankel.  Dnrkc  ha-3Iishnah  {Hodogetica 
in  Migchiiam),  Leipsic,  1859 :  Mem.  ■c'':'ii-n  ni3;d  {Intro- 
tiuctio  in  Tdlm.  Hi€ir>goli/niitaiitim),\>^~0:  •':;S2'i"»^  '^icS."', 
ed.  Z.  Frankel.  with  commeDlary.  1871 :  J.  E.  Wiesner,  r^2i 
C'^UM-\-,  1S71:  Thr  Mishnah:  Eiiflitctn  Treatisfs,  trans- 
lated liy  D.  .\.  De  Sola  and  M.  J.  Raphall,  London,  1S4.5;  Bera- 
hnt.  With  (Jennan  translation  and  commentary  l>y  E.  M.  Pinner. 
Berlin.  1.S4- '(  «'</.:  Priisjwi'tuit  ami  !<jifi-inirn  of  an  Eng- 
liV/i  Transhitiim  iif  the  Mi:<1tnah.  by  S.  S.  K<ibn.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U-S.  .\.;  Berakot.  translated  into  (lennan  by  I.J. 
Rat)e,  Halle,  l.i";  .-i:-»3  rrD'2  <Tituhi.<  TalnuutiirU!-:  i'n  ywo 
Agitur  Oe  Bene)iictianihn.t.  ((<•.,  Atijccta  Ver^itmc  Latina. 
Oxford.  Vmi;  I.  H.  Weiss.  ri:-<D  'D-  rvy.:':.  Vienna,  ISttt; 
LihlfUte  Ma^etJnt.  eonlaining  Bcraknt.  Pcah.  and  Altot., 
Rejrgio.  IsOfl:  •rS-.rn*  -iic^*  riD-'3  .  with  commentary  by 
Solomon  Sirilio.  ed.  M.  Lehman,  Mayence,  IST.i;  B.  Bather. 
Ahohal  ^iiin  ire-1'erufhalaiiim  "Berahut,"  Wilna,  1901. 

.1.  SH.  M.    F. 

BERCHIN,  JONAH  BOKISOVICH:  Writer 
on  early  Hussian-.Jewish  history  ;  born  at  Krichev, 
government  of  Mobile V,  1865;  died  at  Moscow  Aug., 
1889.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  he  received  a 
strictly  Orthodox  education  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 


language  and  literature.  He  then  entered  the  Agri- 
cultural School  at  Gorigorgetzk,  and  after  gradua- 
tion studied  at  the  High  School  of  Minsk  and  the 
Polytechnicum  of  Riga.  In  1888  he  became  par- 
alytic, and  was  sent  for  treatment  to  Moscow, 
where  he  died. 

Berchin's  historical  researches  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  early  Jewish-Russian  history.  Hepuli- 
lished :  "  Istorieheskaya  Zamyetka, "  dealing  with  the 
sect  of  Shabbethai  Zebiaud  with  Galiatovski's  book. 
"Messia  Pravedny,"  in  "Voskhod"  for  May  and 
June,  1883 ;  "  Iz  Davno  Minu vshavo, "  in  "  Voskhod  " 
for  July,  Aug.,  Xov.,  Dec,  1883;  "Yevreiski 
Dokument,"  etc.,  in  "  Kievskaya  Starina,"  Det  , 
1884:  "Sozhzhenie  Lyudei  v  Rossii  v  XUI.-X^'III. 
Stolyetii,"  in  "Russkaya  Starina,"  1885,  p.  45;■'Izv- 
yestie  o  Yevrejakh  v  Kievye,"  in  Voskhotl "  for 
July  and  Aug.,  1887;  "D'va  Vracha  Yevrei  pri 
Moskovskom  Dvorve,"  in  "Voskhod"  for  !March, 
1888. 

Bibuographt:  S.  VengeroT,  Kritiku-Biiigraficheslii  Shn-ar, 
ill..  S.V.,  St.  Petersburg,  18SB. 

H.  R. 

BERDYANSK:  District  town  and  seaport  in 
the  government  of  Taurida  Ciimea,  Russia,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  at  the  Berdy- 
ansk estuary,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Berd\  ■ 
anka.  It  was  built  b^'  the  efforts  of  Prince  >[.  > 
Vorontzov  in  1827,  and  soon  became  a  lively  litti, 
port,  the  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially 
the  export  of  grain,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  .lews. 
In  1892  the  Jewish  population  of  the  town  was  1,6.53 
and  the  Karaite  population  243,  of  a  general  total 
of  21.9.59.  In  the  district  the  Jews  numbered  3,416 
in  the  general  total  of  227,780. 
Bibliography:   Entziklopedicheski  Slovar,  St.  Petersburg. 

n.  R. 

BERDYCHEV    (Polish,   BERDYCZEW) :    A 

city  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  Russia:  in  histor- 
ical and  ethnographical  relations  part  of  Volhynia. 
It    has    one  of    the    largest    .Tewish    communities 
in  Russia,   and  is  often  called  the  "Jerusalem  of 
Volhynia."     It  is  difficult   to  determine  the  time 
when  Jews  tirst  settled  there.     From  the  sixteenth 
century  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  Berdychev 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Poland;  and  the  Polish 
family  of  Tishkewitz,  the  hereditary  owners  of  that 
domain,  ruled  over  it  as  thcj'  pleased.     In  1593  it  is 
,   stated  that  the  owners  of  the  "new  town"  of  Berdy- 
i   chev  farmed  out   to  a   certain  Jew   the   mill-  and 
i  bridge-taxes.     In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jewish 
I   population  increased  considerably,   and  a  Jewish 
I   "  Kahal  "  (government  of  the  community)  was  estab- 
lished, as  in  other  large  cities  of  Poland.     A  trade- 
]   union  of  Jewish  tailors  was  formed  in  1732  with 
the  permission  of  the  lady  of  the  domain.  Tereza 
(Theresji)  Zawisha,  who  granted  them  autonomy  and 
exemption   from   the   rule  of  the  Kahal.     In  1794 
Prince  Radziwill  permitted  the  Jews  to  elect  their 
own  civil  judges  in  addition  to   the  ecclesiastical 
court. 

In  1765  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland  decreed  that 
some  great  fairs  be  held  during  each  year  at  Berdy- 
chev ;  and  from  that  time  the  city  became  a  com- 
I   mercial  center,  attracting  the  Jews  from  all  parts  of 
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the  country.  At  tlie  government  record  office  of 
Kiev  some  statistical  data  concerning  the  Jewish 
population  of  that  period  are  preserved,  according 
to  which  the  numbers  of  Jews  at  Berdychev  were: 
in  1765,  1,320;  in  1784,  1,819;  in  1787,  1,.504;  in 
1789,  1,951.  According  to  their  occupations,  246 
were  liquor-dealers,  452  house-owners,  134  mer- 
chants, 188  artisans,  and  150  clerks,  together  with 
56  idlers.  These  figures  may  be  considered  too  low ; 
the  taxes  of  the  Polish  government  being  heavy,  as 
many  persons  as  could  possibly  do  so  avoided  lieing 
placed  on  the  registers. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
movement  of  the  Hasidim  among  the  Jews  of  Poland 
was  at  its  height,  Berdychev  Ijccame  the  metropolis 
of  the  Hasidim  of  Volhyuia,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
about  1780  the  celebrated  "Zaddik,"  Levi-Isaac,  the 
author  of  "Kedushat  Levi"  {The  Holiness  of  Levi), 


of  62,283.  There  were  seven  synagogues  and  sixty- 
two  houses  of  prayer. 

Bibliography:  Rcycftji  i  A'ndpfei,  No.  694,  St.  Petershiirg. 
1899;  Balinski  i  Lipinski.  Staroziitna  Pnlsha.  il.  ite  la'j ; 
Arcldv  Yiqid  Zaixuliioi  linssii,  v.  53,  UK,  6118,  Kiev,  1S)(I; 
Bolshaya,  Entziklopcilia  Pod  Redaktziel  Yuzhakoca,  iii. 
74,  St.  Petersburg,  1901. 
H.  I!.  S.  M.  D. 

BERDYCZEW.     See  BEnDYcnEV. 

BERDYCZEWSKI,       MICAH       JOSEPH : 

Hebieu-  aulhcir;  born  in  1865.  He  represcnls.  lo 
some  e.\tent,  the  Nietzsche  school  of  philosophy  in 
the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  present  day.  The  .sou 
of  the  rabbi  of  Bershad,  Podolia,  Berdyczewski  re- 
ceived a  Talniudical  training  at  home  and  later  at  the 
jeshibah  of  VoLOznix,  of  which  institution  he 
wrote  a  sliort  history  ("Ha-Asif,"  iii.  231-241)  and  a 
somewhat  fantastic  description  ("Ha-Kerem,"  1888, 


GREAT  SYXAGOGtJE   AT    BERDYCHEV. 

(From  a  photopraph.) 


made  it  his  headquarters.  He  created  a  great  com- 
motion by  his  teachings  and  by  his  quarrels  with  the 
"Mitnagdim."  It  is  probable  that  the  above-men- 
tioned permission  for  tlie  election  of  separate  judges, 
given  by  Prince  Radziwill  in  1791,  was  secured  by 
the  Hasidim,  who  sought  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kahal  and  the  rabbis  of 
tlie  Jlitnagdim.  Great  masses  of  people  then  flocked 
to  Berdychev  to  see  Levi-Isaac,  who  ruled  there 
until  1810.  At  this  period  a  printing-establishment 
for  Hebr<-w  books  was  in  existence  in  the  city. 

In  1793,  at  the  second  division  of  Poland,  Berdy- 
cliev,  with  other  cities  of  Volhynia,  came  under 
Russian  domination.  During  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  I, ,  Berdychev  was  tlie  largest  commercial 
center  in  the  Jewish  pale.  Afterward  commerce  di- 
minished, and  the  poverty  of  the  Jews  there  increased 
accordingly.  Of  all  cities  in  the  pale,  Berdychev 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  Jewish  inhabitants.  In 
1899  there  were  50,460  Jews  in  a  total  population 


pp.  63 1'< «('/.).  His  acquaintance  with  modern  litera- 
ture, which  ho  formed  clandestinely  in  his  younger 
days,  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his  former  conserva- 
tism and  to  become  a  freethinker.  Berdyczewski, 
who  now  resides  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  and 
is  engaged  mainly  with  literary  labors.is  a  prolific 
writer,  wliose  productions,  though  not  always  clear, 
have  exerted  a  certain  influence  among  the  young 
Hebrew  nationalists.  He  is  incensed  against  his 
former  favorites,  the  Talniudical  sages,  because 
they  thought  more  of  the  ycsliibah  or  high  school 
of  Jariinia  than  of  the  fortress  and  citadel  of 
Jerusalem.  He  thinks  that  King  Herod  was  the  real 
"  I'ebermensch,"  the  intellectual  giant  who  could, 
by  his  aggressive  and  magnificent  plans,  have  regen- 
erated Israel  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
dwarfed  religious  scruples  of  the  rabbis  of  his  time. 
Even  the  last  Biblical  liberators,  Ezra  and  Nelie- 
miah,  displease  him,  because  they  obtained  the  de- 
liverance of  their  nation  by  tears  and  fasting  (see 
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review  of  Berdyczewski's  latest  works— which  were 
published  in  Warsaw bv a  soiiety  of  Berlin  students 
—in  "Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud."  Xov.  9.  1900;  also 
Tn  Proph6te  Neo-Hebreu,"  iti  '•L'Univers  Israe- 
lite." V.  5G). 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  and  articles 
scattered  throughout  the  Hebrew  periodical  litera- 
ture for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Berdyczew- 
ski  also  wrote  two  novels.  '•Mahanaim," — in  which 
he  seems  to  have  described  himself;  ami  "  Mibayit 
u-Mil.uiz  " ;  both  published  by  the  Tushia  Society 
in  Warsaw,  1900.  He  was  also  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  "  Bet  Midrash  "  a  supplement  to  the  ~  Bet 
Ozar  haSifrut."  which  had  several  enlightened  rab- 
bis among  its  contributors. 

Berdyczewski  wrote  in  Gerniiin  a  philosophical 
work.  "  L'eber  den  Zusammenhaug  Zwischen  Ethik 
und  Aesthctik  "  (in  the  series  "  Berner  Studien  zur 
Philosophic  und  Ihrer  Geschichte."  published  by 
Ludwig  Stein,  vol.  is.),  Bern.  1897. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  Scfcr  Zikkaioii.  p.  8,  Warsaw,  1890;  Allg. 
Zeit.  d.  Jud.  Nov.  9,  IStti;    L't'uirers  Israelite,  vol.  v- 


No.  12. 
H.   R. 


P.  Wi. 


BEREA :  Place  where  Bacchides  encamped  (I 
Mace.  i.\.  4).  From  the  context  it  would  seem  to' be 
near  Jerusalem,  though  some  scholare  have  identilied 
it  on  unsatisfactory  evidence  with  Beeroth  (Josh.  ix. 
17 :  I  Esd.  V.  19). 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BEBEBI  (<3l3and  '3^3:  in  Greek,  ,3vpf,J'.  "  Sit- 
zungsberichte  der  Akademie  zu Berlin."  1885,  p.  681). 
Title  of  learning  in  the  period  of  the  Tannaim,  con- 
ferred especially"  upon  scholars  who  Avere  the  sons  of 
scholars,  or  upon  members  of  the  family  of  the  pa- 
triarch. The  explanation  of  the  word  as  a  com- 
pound of  »3  (•' house")  and '31  ("rabbi"),  meaning 
"  belonging  to  the  school  of  an  eminent  teacher " 
(see  Jastrow,  "Diet."  «.r.).  is  not  obvious;  for  one 
could  not  think  of  the  patriarch  Rabban  Gamaliel 
as  being  addressed  by  the  title  "student."  which  is 
■what  "Berebi"  would  thusreally  signify  (Kid.  32b\ 
It  may  be  assumed  that  "  Berebi  "  is  a  compound  of 
T3  ("son")  in  Palestinian  Arsimaic,  and  '3T 
("rabbi"),  a  formation  analogous  to  "ben  horin " 
(son  of  a  free  man)  for  "a  free  man,"  In  the  same 
way  "son  of  a  scholar"  is  here  used  instead  of 
"scholar."  One  must  distinguish  from  this  word 
"Berelji."  as  a  title,  the  phrase  occasionally  used 
"Had  Berebi  "  (a  student),  which  actually  does  mean 
"one  of  the  school."  It  is  found  only  in  the  time  of 
the  Amoraim;  while  Berebi  as  a  title  is  tannaitic. 

Among  the  scholars  who  bore  the  title  "Berebi," 
Bar  Kappara  must  be  specially  named.  He  is  given 
the  designation  "Berebi"  whenever  mentioned  by 
his  first  name,  Eleazar,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father,  who  bore  the  sjime  name  (Hul.  2Sb. 
56b,  84b,  etc.).  Yalkut  Deut.  923  tjuotes  from  Hul. 
lib  and  Mak.  5b  once  "Eleazar  ha-Kappar."  and 
once  '313  (so  it  must  be  read  instead  of  '3^,  or  T'3, 
as  ed.  Salonica  has  it);  whereas  in  the  two  Talmudic 
passages  referred  to  the  name  of  the  tainia  has 
dropped  out,  and  only  '313  or  '3^3  remains,  which 
has  misled  some  scholars  to  assume  the  existence  of 
a  tanna  bv  the  name  of  Berel>i. 


BIBLI0C.R.4P1IV:  Chajes,  in  Zeilschriftfllr  Wi»<emehaftUc)ie 
Thoihiiiie.  xliii.  *«.  281;  Heilpriu,  Seder  lia-D<iivt.  eU. 
Wilua,  U.  (*>;  Jastrow,  Dicd'niui!/.  p.  IsSI  (the  Taliuud  pas- 
sage quoI<Hl  here— B.  M.  )wa— Uties  not  speak  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  title  "Bervbi,"  but  of  tlie  oomiuon  ordination  of  a 
rabbi ;  the  letter  2  in  '3iD  is  dependent  on  ttie  prvieding 
verb  ^TtDNi;  Kohut,  in'Arucli  OimiAettim.  ii.  ISi;  Levy, 
Xeuhelir.  WOrterhuehx  idem,  ChaldiiixclieK  nTtrterhuch, 
i.  2<iU:  Euting.  in  Sitzungi-beriehte,  I.e.,  p.  BtO;  J.  Mendels- 
sohn, in  H.I  i.v7i/io(,  i.  l.^t^lSO. 
.1.  SK.  L.    G. 

BERECHIAH  I.,  R.:  A  Palestinian  scholar  of 
the  second  amoraic  generation  (third  century),  al- 
wavs  cited  without  the  accompaniment  of  patro- 
nvmic  or  cognomen.  Once  only  (Lev.  R.  i.  4)  is  he 
iiuoted  as  Berechiah  Saba  (the  Elder),  by  R.  Abin 
III.,  the  coutemponiry  of  Berechiah  II. ;  and  in  tliis 
instance  tlie  designation  "Saba"  is  used  to  distin- 
guish between  the  namesakes.  Nothing  is  known 
of  Bereehiah's  life,  and  comparatively  little  pre- 
served of  his  teachings,  though  it  is  quite  probable 
that  some  of  his  sayings  are  attributed  to  his  later 
and  more  renowned  namesiike  (compare  Frankel, 
"  Mebo."  69b).  A  discussion  of  his  with  R.  Hiyya  of 
Kefar  Tehumin  is  reported  on  the  merit  of  the  stud}- 
of  the  Torah.  One  of  them  teaches  that  the  whole 
of  this  wt)ild  does  not  equal  the  value  of  a  single 
passage  of  the  Law;  and  the  other  argues,  "Even  the 
discharge  of  all  the  Biblical  commandments  is  not 
equal  to  the  merit  of  mastering  a  single  passage  of 
the  Law  "  (Yer.  Peah  i.  15d).  Rabbah  b.  Xahmau.  a 
contemporary  of  Rabbah  b.  Huna.  transmits  in  the 
name  of  Berechiah  a  homily  on  the  continuance  of 
the  protective  influence  of  patriarchal  merit  ("zekut 
abot";  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  27d;  compare  Lev.  R.  xxxvi, 
6.  where  the  names  of  the  rabbis  are  badly  cor- 
rupted). R.  Tanhiim  b.  Hanilai,  the  disciple  of  R. 
Joshua  ben  Levi  (B.  K.  5.5a),  too,  reports  Haggadot 
in  the  name  of  Berechiah  (Tan.,  Tazria',  9;  Pesik, 
R.  xxi.  110a).  Bacher  denies  the  existence  of  this 
Berechiah,  and  to  sustain  his  opinion  changes  the 
chronological  order  in  the  passages  quoted  ("  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor."  iii.  351.  354.  note  3;  6~28,  note  7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHT:  Frankel,  J/fN>,  69b;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  91,  note 
17. 
J.  sit.  S.    il. 

BERECHIAH  II.,  R.:  A  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century.  In  tlie  Talmud  he  is  invariably 
cited  by  his  pnenomen  alone;  but  in  the  Midrashiiu 
he  is  frequently  cited  with  the  addition  of  "  ha- 
Kohen,"  and  sometimes  with  the  further  addition  of 
the  title  "  Berebi  "  (compare  Pesik.  ii.  tJla.  xii.  107b; 
Pesik.  3  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  8a];  Num.  R.  xiv.  3; 
Pesik.  R.  3  [ed.  Friedmann,  p,  9a];  Xum.  R  /.<•.: 
Tan.,  Beha'aloteka.  5;  Xum.  R.  xv.  7);  and  accord- 
ing to  at  least  one  Midrash  (Lev.  R,  xxx,  1).  his 
father's  name  was  Hiyya  (see  also  Tan,,  ed.  Buber. 
Hayye  Sarah,  6,  note  35). 

While  Palestine  may  justly  claim  him  as  a  citizen. 
Berechiah  is  probably  a  Bal)ylonian  by  birth,  since 
he  not  only  cites  teacliings  of  Babylonian  scholars 
("Rabbanan  de-Tamman,"  Gen.  R.  hi,  11,  xcviii,  3: 
Esther  R.  i.  1;  compare  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.  3.  where 
this  expression  is  converted  into  "Rabbi  Hanin." 
and  Mid. Teh.  cv,,  beginning, where  "de-Tamman  "  is 
omitted),  but  also  shows  himself  quite  familiar  with 
the  private  history  of  Babylonian  families  (Yer,  Kid, 
iii.  64c;  Lev.  R,  xxxii.  7).  Judging,  however,  from 
the   insignificant  number  of   his  savings  recorded 
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in  tlie  Baliyloniiin  Talmud  as  compared  witli  his  al- 
niiist  iimumL'rable  teachiugs  preserved  in  tlie  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  and  the  Palestinian  ^lidrashim,  and 
cimsidering  also  that  his  acknowledged  masters  were 
Pulesliniaus,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  in  Pales- 
tine at  an  early  age.  Berechiah's  acknowledged 
master  in  the  Haggadah  was  R.  Helbo  (Yer.  Kil.  ix. 
32t;  Lam.  R.  on  iii.  23;  Cant.  R.  on  1.  2);  Ijut  it 
seems  that  lie  personall}'  knew  R.  Helbo's  predeces- 
sors, Levi  and  Aliba  b.  Kahaua,  and  witnessed  a 
healed  exegetical  coutrovei'sy  between  them  (Gen. 
R.  xlvii.  9).  If  this  be  so,  Berechiah  must  have  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  for  he  was  in  a  legal  contro- 
versy with  R.  Mana  (the  Younger)  (Yer.  Kid.  iii. 
64d)"  Rapoport  ("Briefe,"  ed.  Grilbcr,  p.  SO)  makes 
him  a  teacher  of  Jerome. 

Berechiah  is  cited  in  both  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Bit.  55a;  YomaTla;  Ta'anit4a;  Sotah  13b)  and  the 
Palestinian,  in  the  field  of  the  Ilalakah  (Yer.  Ber. 
vii.  lib;  Yer.  Peah  i.  15a;  Yer.  Ma'as.  v.  52a;  Yer. 
Suk.  ii.  53a;  Yer.  Sotah  vii.  21b;  Yer.  Kid.  iii.  64d; 
Yer.  Saidi.  xi.  30b)  and  in  that  of  the  Haggadah ; 
but  it  is  the  latter  which  he  cultivated  mainly. 
Few  names  appear  in  tlie  Jlidrashic  literature  as  fre- 
quently as  does  Berechiah's.  In  Pesikta  alone  he 
is  cited  sixty -eight  times,  either  as  originator  or  as 
transmitter;  in  Pesikta  Rabbati  sixty-one  times  (sec 
Friedniann,  Introduction,  p.  18),  in  Tan.  (ed.  Buber) 
seventy-three  times  (Buber's  Introduction,  p.  46),  in 
Jlid.  Teh.  eighty-five  times(Bubcr's  Introduction,  p. 
2H),  and  correspondingly  numerous  are  his  remarks 
preserved  in  the  other  Midrashim.  Some  specimens 
of  his  teachings  are  here  subjoined. 

In  accordance  with  the  oneirological  views  of  his 
days,  he  asserts  that  dreams,  though  realized  parti}', 
are  never  realized  fully.  "  Whence  do  we  learn  this? 
From  Jo.scph,  who  dreamed  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9),  'Be- 
hold, the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  eleven  stars  made 
oliiisance  to  me  ' ;  and  at  that  time  his  mother,  tyjii  ■ 
fied  in  his  vision  by  the  moon  {ib.  10),  was  no  more 
among  the  living"  (Ber.  5."ia).  He  thus  construes 
the  Psalmist's  saying,  "The  Lord  knoweth  the  way 
of  the  righteous,  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  perish- 
eth"(Ps.  i.  6):  "When  the  Holy  One— blessed  be 
He! — came  to  create  man,  He  foresaw  that  pious  and 
impious  men  would  descend  from  him,  and  He  said, 
'If  Icreate  him,  the  impious  will  descend  from  him; 
if  I  create  him  not,  how  will  the  pious  descend  from 
him'!"  Whatdidthe  Holy  One— blessed  belle!— doV 
He  removed  the  waysof  the  impious  out  of  His  sight, 
and  by  means  of  His  attribute  of  mercy  ["midilat 
ha-Rahanum"!  II«  created  man.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Sciiptnrc,  '  God  knoweth  ["holdethin 
view  "]  the  way  of  the  righteous  '"  (Mid.  Teh.  on  l.r. ; 
Gen.  R.  viii.  4).  In  commenting  on  Ecel.  vii.  17,  "Be 
notovermnch  wicked,"  he  says:  "The  Bibledoesnot 
mean  to  teach  that  it  is  permitted  to  sin  a  little;  but 
it  means  to  .say,  if  thou  didst  sin  a  little,  say  not,  '  I 
am  under  the  wrath  of  God  onaecoimt  of  this  little. 
and  can  be  no  worse  off  for  sinning  more  '  "  (Ecel.  H. 
on  I.,::  Mid.  Teh.  on  i.  1;  compare  Shab.  31b). 
With  reference  to  the  Scriptural  saying  (Ps.  xxxii. 
1).  "Happy  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven" 
(literally,  "  who  is  lifted  above  transgression  "),  he 
cites  R.  Simon  [Samuel?]  b.  Ammi  as  remarking, 
"  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  master  over  sin,  that  sin  be 


not  master  over  him "  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  0).  In  the 
same  strain  is  Berechiah's  remark  on  Solomon's  say- 
ing, "There  is  a  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die" 
(Ecel.  iii.  2):  "Happy  is  he  whose  hour  of  death  is 
like  his  hour  of  birth;  who,  as  he  was  pure  and 
innocent  in  the  hour  of  his  birth,  is  also  innocent  at 
the  hour  of  hisdeath"  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4d;  Ecel.  R.  on 
I.e. ;   Deut.  R.vii.  6). 

BiBLiOGRAPIIV:  Bacher,  Au.  Pnl.  .Ini.  iii.  ;JU-396. 

•'■  SH.  S.   M. 

BERECHIAH  BEBAK  B.  ELIAKIM 
GOETZEL:  A  grand.son  of  Brrcchiali  b.  Isaac; 
rabbi  and  preacher  of  Klemcntow,  Poland,  and 
Jaworow,  Galicia;  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  the  begiiunng  of  the  eight- 
eenth. He  was  a  very  sincere  preacher  and  suffered 
nuich  for  his  outspokenness.  The  government  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  his  sermons,  only  those 
covering  the  book  of  Genesis  being  ludjlished  (Halle, 
Saxony,  1714),  under  the  title,  "Zera'  Bcrak  She- 
lishi"  (third  part  of  "Zera'  Bcrak");  and  "I.Iiddu- 
sliim,"  novelUe  on  the  first  portions  of  Berakot.  deal- 
ing esjiecially  with  the  Haggadot.  Many  contem- 
porary rabbis  gave  their  approbation  to  this  work. 

Uim.iociRAPnY  :  Michael,  (;;•  ha-Hamiim,  No.  647. 

h.  c.  •  >[.    H 

BERECHIAH   BERAK    B.  ISAAC  EISIK : 

Galiciun  preacher;  died  in  l(j(U  at  I'oiistanlniopk'. 
He  was  educated  by  Nathan  Shapira,  rabbi  of  Cra- 
cow, and  was  appointed  preacher  of  that  city,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  life.  He  ultimately  ieft  for 
Jeru.salem,  but  diedat  Constantinople.  Ilissermons 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Megillot,  and  the  Passover 
Haggadah  were  collected  and  ptdilished  in  two 
volumes  tuider  the  title,  "Zera' Berak."  The  first 
was  iiublished  in  1G40  at  Cracow.  Api)ended  to  it 
was  " 'Aterct  Zebi,"  by  Zebi  llirsch  ben  Shalom 
Mebo,  the  brother-in-law  of  Berechiah  anil  son-in- 
law  of  Lipmann  Heller.  The  second  volume  was 
published,  together  with  a  secoml  edition  of  the  first 
one,  in  l(i(i2,  and  itself  went  into  a  second  edition, 
Amsterdam,  1730. 

Biiii.iouRAiMiY  :  Mli-liael,  Or  lia-Hauiiim,  No.  li-lij. 
I.,  o.  M.  B. 

BERECHIAH   BEN   ISAAC  GERUNDI 

(called  also  YIZHAKI):  Payyetan;  lived  in  liic 
twelfth  century,  pi'obaldy  at  Lunel.  Although  he 
wrote  nothing  on  the  Ilalakah,  his  brother  Zerahiah 
Gerundi,  in  his  "  Sefer  ha-Maor,"  cites  him  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  treatise  Gittin  (to  lob).  Berechiah's 
lioems,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  jirinled  in  the 
Mahzorim  of  diverse  rites,  are:  (1)  "Kerobah,"  a 
form  of  iiiyyut  for  the  Sabbath  following  the  feast  ' 
of  Purim  ;  (2)  Aziiarot,  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
in  which  all  the  ju'ecepts  concerning  this  feast  are 
enumerated;  (3)  introduction  to  Kaddish;  (4)  poems 
for  Purim;  (5)  prayers  for  Atonement ;  ((>)  a  poem 
on  the  Ilabdalah. 

liMU.iiiiiUAiMiY  :   Zunz,  Lilcmturuc'vli,  pp.  Wt.  49.'> ;   I.ands- 
\nuh^  "Amnuidr  }ui-Aho{hih^  pp.  5*i,  63,117 


Juilnica,  p.  2.V). 


(iross,  Hallia 
I.   Bn. 

BERECHIAH  BEN  NATRONAIKRESPIA 
HA-NAKDAN:  Fabulist,  exegetc,  ethical  wri- 
ter, grammarian,  and  translator;  probably  identical 
with   Benedictus   le  Puncteur,  an  English  Jew 


Berechiah 
Berek 
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menlioucd  as  contributing  lU  Oxford  to  a  doniim 
to  Hiclmrd  I.,  in  1194.  Jliuh  discussion  1ms  taken 
place  concerning  the  date  and  native  country  of  this 
writer.  Zun/.  ("G.  S."  iii.  237)  jilaeing  liiin  about 
1260  in  Provence,  with  which  conclusion  Renan- 
Xeubauer  ("  Les  Rabbins  Fraufais."  p.  491)  and 
Steinschneider  ("  Hebr.  Bibl.''  xiii.  S3)  agreed. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  during  certain  investigations  on  the 
medieval  history  of  the  fable,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Berechiah  shoidd  be  located  in  England 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Jacobs, 
"Failles  of  jEsop,"  i.  175),  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  Xeubauer's  discovery  that,  in  the  preface  to 
his  fables,  Berecliiah  refers  to  the  "  turning  of  the 
wheels  of  fate  to  the  island  of  the  sea  [=  England] 
for  onetodieand  the  other  to  live"  ("Jewish  Quart. 
Rev."  ii.  522),  clearly  a  reference  to  the  English 
massacre  of  1190.  The  earlier  view  of  Bcrechiah's 
date  was  based  on  a  misreading  of  a  colophon  of  his 
son  Elijah,  which  was  shown  to  be  date<l  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  22,  1233  (Jacobs,  "  Athenanim,"  April  19, 
1890).  Steinschneider,  however,  is  still  doubtful 
as  to  the  identification  ("Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  961). 
The  point  is  of  some  importance  on  account  of  Bcre- 
chiah's connection  with  the  history  of  medieval 
fable. 

Berechiah  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  set  of 

107  (113)  fables,  called  "  Mishle  !>hu-alim"  (Suk.  28a). 

probably  in  imitation  of  the  Talmudic  "Jleshalot 

Shu'alim."     Manuscripts  exist  at  the  Bodleian  (Neu- 

bauer.   "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No. 

His  Fox      1466,  7,  originally  belonging  to  Cotton, 

Fables.  and  1421,  5,  with  six  additional  fables) 
and  Munich  (207  written  before  1268). 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  Mantua,  in  1.557;  an- 
other with  a  Latin  version  by  JI.  Ilanel,  Prague. 
1601;  other  editions  at  Berlin,  1706;  Lemberg,  1809; 
Grodno,  1818;  Sklov,  n.  d. ;  Warsaw.  1874. 

The  fables  themselves  give  in  rimed  prose  most  of 
the  Beast  Tales  passing  under  the  name  of  ^Esoj) 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the 
collection  also  contains  fables  conveying  the  same 
plots  and  morals  as  those  of  Marie  de  Fi'auce,  whose 
date  has  been  placed  only  approximately  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  additional  fables  were  derived  by  Bere- 
chiah from  Marie,  but  this  is  impossible,  as  Bcre- 
chiah's versions  are  closer  to  the  original  and  in  at 
least  one  case  (No.  28)  he  did  not  make  a  mistake 
made  by  her.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  re- 
lationship between  Bcrechiah's  fables  and  those  of 
Marie,  as  well  as  their  connection  with  the  "Romu- 
lus," the  Latin  prose  translations  of  the  medieval 
.iEsop.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Berechiah  has 
only  one-half  of  the  additional  fables  given  by 
Marie,  and  that  he  has  as  many  (about  30)  which 
are  not  fount!  in  her  collection.  Some  of  these  are 
from  Avian,  others  from  Oriental,  sources;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  with  some  reason  that  both  col- 
lections are  derived  from  an  Arabic  series  con- 
taining 1.54  fables,  most  of  which  could  be  traced 
to  clas.sical  antiqidty,  and  others  from  the  East. 
The  question  can  not  be  .said  to  be  settled ;  but 
neither  Neubauer  nor  Steinschneider  will  admit 
that  Berechiah  knew  Arabic  ("Jew  Quart.  Rev." 
xii.  607). 


CoMPAR.\TIVE    T.\BLE   OF   CoKRESrONDIN'G    F.^BLES 

IN  Bekeciii.vu.  JI-\I!ie  de  Fr.\nce,  and  "Rom- 
rus." 
.\BBRKViATio.NS:  Ber.=Berecliiali :  Marie=Marie  de  France, 
"Fables";  Bora.  =  " Romulus"  (medieval  prose  *sop,  ed. 
Oesterley,  18731;  App.  or  A.  =  Appendix  to  Rom.;  Av.  =  Avlan, 
"  Fabulse."  ed.  Ellis.  Missing  numbers  liave  no  parallels  in 
Marie  or  "  Romulus." 


Ber. 

Marie. 

Rom. 

Ber. 

Marie. 

Rom. 

1 

IS 

15 

30 

74 

A.  36 

2 

3 

3 

,51 

Av.  18 

3 

2 

o 

52 

ii 

4 

1 

1 

54 

A.  18 

5 

.5 

5 

55 

Av.  12 

6  [Talmudic  Ber.  61b] 

56 

69 

iv.  19 

7 

4 

4 

58 

. .       1        Av.  2!l 

8 

7 

8 

59 

(same  as  26) 

9 

8 

9 

61 

34 

iii.  14. 15 

10 

9 

12 

62 

iii.  13 

11 

10 

ii.  8 

63 

12 

12 

6 

65 

67 

iv.  10 

■  13 

14 

14 

66 

(Mule's  Pedigree)  Halm 

U 

16 

16 

157. 

15 

17 

17 

67 

1       ..1       Av.  35 

16 

18 

19 

68 

(Man  and  Pit)  Kalila. 

17 

19 

iv.  19 

69 

tPartrid.sre,  Monke.v,  and 

18 

20 

iv.  21 

Elepliauti  "Iataka,"tr. 

19 

21 

App.  60 

b.v  Rhvs-Darids,  310. 

20 

13 

13 

73 

70 

iv.  18 

21 

90 

ii.  10 

74 

32 

iii.    7 

22 

63 

ii.  U 

75 

42 

iv.  13 

23 

68 

iv.  12 

76 

6 

at 

26 

iL   1 

77 

75 

A.  37 

26 

36 

A.  31 

78 

66 

iv.   8 

27 

A.  18 

79 

36 

iii.  17 

28 

64 

A.  61 

80 

33 

ii.    9 

29 

.58 

ii.  16 

81 

38 

A.  22 

32  (Chicken  and  Fox)  Gu- 

83 

72 

A.  35 

bernatis. ' 

Zool.  Mytli." 

84 

71 

A.  25 

ii 

.13. 

85 

59 

A.  32 

33 

.. 

Av.  11 

86 

103 

A.  71 

36 

73  (88> 

A.  28 

88 

Av.  27 

37 

31 

iii.    4 

91) 

A.  13 

38 

30 

Ii.    9 

91 

39 

22 

A.  24 

92 

40 

29 

ii.    4 

93 

(Lion's  Traces)  Halm  157 

41 

Av.  15 

91 

1     98     1         A.  ai 

42 

23 

iii.  14 

95 

(Man  and  Tool)  KaUla. 

43 

28 

ii.    2 

102 

(Foxand  Fleas). Aristotle, 

44 

27 

ii.    2 

"  Rhet."  ii,  20, 

45 

81 

A.  27 

104 

Av.    7 

47 

Av.   5 

107 

Av.  23 

48 

ii.  14 

As  an  example  of  his  fables,  the  following  may  be 
given  as  one  of  those  which  has  a  parallel  in  Marie 
de  France  (No.  73),  and  is  derived  from  an  Oriental 
source,  probably  the  "  Vaka  Jataka  "  (Folk-lore  Jour- 
nal, iii.  359): 

The  Wolf  axd  the  a.vimai.s. 

Tbe  Wolf,  the  Lion's  prince  and  peer,  as  the  foe  of  all  Hesh 
did  appear ;  greed.v  and  sjrinding.  he  consumed  all  he  was  find- 
ing. Birds  and  beasts,  wild  and  tame,  l>.v  iheir  families  urged 
to  the  same,  brought  against  him  before  tlie  Lion  an  accusation, 
as  a  monster  worthy  of  detestation.  Said  His  Majesty,  "If  he 
uses  his  teeth  as  you  say,  and  causes  scandal  in  this  terrible 
way,  I'll  punish  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  his  neck,  if  I  may, 
and  yet  prevent  you  becoming  his  prey."  Said  Lion  to  Wolf, 
"  .attend  me  to-morrow,  see  that  you  come,  or  you'll  come  to 
much  sorrow."  He  came,  sui-e  enough,  and  the  Lion  spoke  t> 
him  harsh  and  rough.  "What  by  doing  this  do  you  mean  ■ 
Never  more  I'aven  the  living,  oi-  live  by  ravening.  What  You 
shall  eat  shall  be  only  dead  meat.  The  living  you  shall  neither 
trap  nor  hunt.  And  that  you  may  my  words  obey,  swear  me 
that  yoti'll  eat  no  tle,«h  for  two  years  from  to-da.v,  to  atone  for 
your  sins,  testified  and  seen  :  'tis  my  judgment,  you  had  bi'iter 
fulfil  it,  I  ween."  Thereat  the  Wolf  swore  right  away  no  flesh 
to  eat  for  two  years  from  that  day.  OfT  went  8ir  Wolf  on  his 
way.  King  Lion  stopped  at  coui-t  on  his  throne  so  gay.  Nothing 
that's  fleshy  for  some  time  did  our  Wolf  eat,  for  hke  a  gentle- 
man he  knew  how  his  won!  to  keep.  Hut  then  came  a  day 
when  he  was  a  hungered  and  he  Imiked  hither  and  thither  for 
meat,  and  lo,  a  fat  sheep  fair  to  look  on  an<l  goodly  to  eat  ((ieii. 
iii.  6).  Then  to  himself  he  said,  "  Who  can  keep  every  law  ?  " 
and  his  thotiglits  were  bewihlered  with  what  he  saw.  He  said 
to  himself.  "It  overcomes  me  the  longing  to  eat,  for  two  vears 
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day  by  day  must  I  fast  from  meat.  This  is  my  oatb  to  tbe  king 
that  I  swore,  but  I've  thought  how  to  fulBl  it  as  never  before. 
Three  sixty-flve  are  the  days  in  a  year.  Night  is  when  you  close 
your  eyes :  open  them,  then  the  day  is  near."  His  eyes  he 
opened  and  closed  straightway.  It  was  evening  and  it  was  morn- 
ing, one  day  ((jen.  i.  ti).  Thus  he  winked  until  he  had  num- 
bered two  yeai-s,  and  bis  greed  returned  and  his  sin  disappears. 
His  eyes  flx  the  goat  (sic)  they  had  seen  and  he  said,  "See  be- 
forehand I  have  atoned  for  my  sin."  and  he  seized  the  neck  of 
the  goat,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  filled  up  his  throat  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  before,  and  as  of  yore  his  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
the  beasts,  bis  peers,  as  it  had  been  in  former  days  and  years. 

This  is  nearer  the  original  source  than  tlie  version 
of  Marie,  which  gives  a  Cliristian  turn  to  tlie  whole 
story. 

Berechiah  was  also  the  author  of  an  ethical  trea- 
tise entitled  "Sefcr  Mazref  "  (MSS.  at  Munich  and 
Parma).  The  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen  chap- 
ters: i.  Introduction,  ii.  Lust,  iii.  Affection,  iv.  Re- 
straint of  the  Will,  V.  Justice,  vi.  Misfortune,  vii. 
Poverty,  viii.  Honor,  ix.  Position,  x.  Rank,  .\i.  Soul, 
xii.  Hope,  xiii.  Immortality.  In  it  he  quotes  R.  Abra- 
ham ibn  Daud  (diedabout  1198)  without  the  formula 
for  the  dead,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
book  was  composed  before  1180.  He  does  not  quote 
Maimonides'  "Moreh,"  finished  in  1191,  known  in 
Provence  shortly  after  that  date  and  in  north  France 
about  1204.  Prof.  Gollancz  has  pul)iished  an  edition 
of  the  "Sefer  Mazref"  (London,  1903). 

In  addition  to  these,  Bei'echiah  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  Job  (MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary, S;  Schiller-Scziness}',  "Catalogue,"  pp.  40-42, 
245).  He  was  acquainted  with  most 
His  Other    of  the  grammarians  of  the  eleventh  and 

Works.  twelfth  centuries,  and  his  "  Uncle  Ben- 
jamin," whom  he  quotes,  has  been 
identified  with  Ben.jamin  op  Cantebbcry.  The 
writer  of  the  commentary  on  Job  was  also  the  author 
of  a  commentary  (m  the  whole  Bible,  pas.sages  from 
which  are  quoted  in  a  Lej'den  manuscript. 

Berechiah  was  certainly  a  translator,  his  version 
being  extant  of  Adelard  of  Bath's  "  Qu»stiones  Nat- 
urales"  (MSS.  at  Munich,  Leyden,  Oxford,  and  Flor- 
ence), as  well  as  of  a  "Lapidaiy  "  containing  a  de- 
scription of  63  species  of  stones  (MS.  in  Bodleian). 
Besides  these  works,  Berechiah  is  also  said  by  Zunz 
to  have  contributed  to  the  Tosafot  (Sanh.  20b),  and, 
as  his  name  implies,  was  probably  an  expert  in  He- 
brew grammar,  for  which  reason  he  is  quoted  by 
Moses  ben  Isaac  of  England,  in  his  "Sefer  ha-Sho- 
ham."  As  this  work  was  probably  written  before 
121.5,  these  references  confirm  the  date  and  place 
suggested  above. 

Bei'echiah  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  he  can  be  claimed  for  Eng- 
land, it  raises  the  literary  position  of  that  country,  as 
regards  Jewish  literature,  to  a  considei'able  height. 

Formerly  some  confusion  existed  between  Bere- 
chiah and  another  Krespia  Nakdan,  the  coijyist  of 
certain  manuscripts  and  supposed  translator  of  Saa- 
<lia's  "Emunot  we-Deot"  (see  Khespia  Nakdan). 

lirui.ioGRAPHY :  Zunz,  O.  S.  iii.  237,  SIS,  Renan-Neubauer, 
LiK  liiilihuts  Frinn;ais,  pp.  490-499  (containing  full  previous 
bililiogniphyi;  Stcinschneidcr,  Hebr.  BihI.  xiii.  >^l  et  seg.: 
Jac(.hs,  Fahhs  n(  .Eso]),  i.  lil,H-irs  ;  idem,  .Irim  af  Angevin 
Kiifihiii:!,  pp.  lii.vlT:i,  i;ii-.-li|'.i,  3TS-2SII;  NeuliaueranrtJacobs, 
JriK.  {{unit.  Hiv.  ii.  32;^:«i,  .52()-.")ai  (coTiipare  i/iiii.  vi.  3C4, 
37.")) ;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  95S-863 ;  Gross,  Gallia 
Jiidaiea,  p.  180, 

0.  J. 


BERECHIAH  DE  NICOLE  (Lincoln;  also 
known  as  Magister  Benedict  fil  Mosse  de  Lon- 
dres):  English  Tosatist;  died  after  12.56.  He  was 
of  the  well-known  Hagin  family,  and  son  of  Itabbi 
Jloses  ben  Yom-Tob  of  London.  He  was  the  rab 
or  chief  rabbi  of  Lincoln  (the  Norman -French  name 
of  which  was  "Nicole"),  and  probably  lived  in  the 
house  now  known  as  "  the  Jews'  house  "  in  that  city  ; 
for  this  was  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Belaset  of 
Wallington  in  1287,  and  there  is  a  deed  which  speaks 
of  Belaset,  daughter  of  the  rab  Berechiah  (Davis, 
•■Shetaroth,"  No.  156,  p.  398).  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  to  attend  the  marriage  of  this  Be- 
laset and  to  do  Berechiali  honor  that  tlie  Jews  of 
England  assembled  at  Lincoln  toward  the  end  of 
August,  12.55,  when  the  body  of  Little  Huon  of 
Lincoln  was  discovered,  and  all  the  Lincoln  Jews 
were  sent  up  to  London  for  complicity  in  a  so-called 
ritual  murder.  Berechiah  was  released  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  on  Jan.  7,  1256  (Rymer,  "  Foe- 
dera,"  ed.  1816,  i.  346). 

His  subsequent  fate  is  unknown;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  decisions  of  his  in  the  ritual  literature  of 
the  time,  which  sliow  that  lie  was  considered  an  au- 
thority in  ritual  matters.  Thus,  in  Mordecai,  Ber. 
iv.  90,  he  decided  that  tlie  evening  prayer  might  be 
said  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  the  legal  time  of 
night.  On  another  occasion  he  declared  that  nuts 
prepared  by  Gentiles  might  not  be  eaten  by  J<'ws 
("Shilte  ha-Gibborim  "  on  Mordecai,  'Ab.  Zarah  ii. 
831).  There  is  likewise  an  exegetic  remark  made 
by  him  in  "Miuhat  Yehudah,"  89b. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  97 ;  Renan-Neubauer,  LesRah- 
bins  Francais,  p.  441 ;  Jacobs,  in  Trans.  Jew.  Hi«(.  .S'oc. 
England,  1. 103-111. 
G.  J. 

BEBED:  1.  Asonof  Ephraim  (I  Chion.  vii.  20). 
In  the  genealogy  of  Num.  xxvi.  35  his  place  is  taken 
Ijy  Becher.  It  may  be  that  Bered  and  Becher  are 
the  same.     See  Becher. 

2.  A  place  given  in  the  story  of  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi. 
14).  Beer  Lahai  Roi  is  there  located  between  Ka- 
desh  and  Bered.  Targumim  Onkelos  and  Yeru- 
shalmi  regard  Bered  as  Sliur;  Onkelos  rendering  it 
"Hagra,"  which  is  his  usual  equivalent  for  "Shur" 
(Gen.  xvi.  7),  while  the  Jerusalem  Targum  renders 
it  "Hahiza,"  which  is  also  "  Shur"  (Ex.  xv.  22). 
The  site  has  not  been  identified. 

,j.  .iH.  G.  B.   L. 

BEKEK,  JOSELOVICH  (called  also  Berko) : 
Polish  colonel  under  Kosciusko  and  Napoleon  I. ; 
born  at  Kretingen,  government  of  Kovno,  Ru.ssia, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  killed 
in  the  battle  near  Kotzk,  government  of  Syedletz, 
Russian  Poland,  1809.  He  was  an  agent  of  Prince 
Ma.ssalsky,  the  owner  of  Kretingen  and  bishop  of 
Wilna,  who  often  sent  him  withcommi.ssions  abroad, 
where  he  learned  the  French  language.  In  1794  he 
was  commissioned  by  Kosciusko  to  form  a  light - 
horse  regiment  from  among  the  Jews  of  Warsaw. 
Berek  revived  the  courage  of  his  coreligionists  in  the 
struggle  for  the  fatherland,  and  fought  bravely  with 
his  500  men,  especiallj-  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw. 
In  the  siege  of  Praga  (a  suburb  of  Warsaw)  by 
Suvarov  he  lost  almost  all  his  soldiers.  He  then 
served    under    Napoleon,    in    the    Polish    Legion 
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commanded  by  Geni'nil  Dombiowski,  and  was  killed 
in  an  encounter  with  Austrian  hussars  near  Kotzk, 
as  before  stated.  There  tlie  people  raised  a  mound  to 
his  memory  ;  and  until  18;il  his  widow  and  son  re- 
ceived a  pension. 

Berek  was  a  knight  of  the  Polish  Gold  Cross 
and  Die  Virtuti  Militari. 

BiblI(h;r.\piiy:  VfisUhnd,  (k-t.  IM);.  p.  87;  .S)/H  lierha  Jnsk- 
loriid.  Suiiplement  to  Swial.  Cracow,  1889:  Eiilziklopcdi- 
chtuhi  Shn-'ir.  iil..  St.  rettrsburp.  ISitt.  s.f.;  S.  orgelbrand, 
EncuklouKlia  Pnwszcchna,  ii..  Warsaw,  1898,  s.r. 

H.   1?. 

BERENDSON,  MARTIN  :  German  publisher ; 
born  at  IL.iiiburg  in  1S-J4;  died  June  24,  1899.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  well  knowu  bookselling  and 
publishing  firm  of  liis  native  city,  "Gebri'ider  Be- 
rendson." Berendson  devoted  mucli  of  his  leisure  to 
Jewish  communal  affairs  and  filled  several  honorable 
offices  in  the  Hamburg  Reform  congregation.  He 
was  ahso  a  prominent  Freemason  and  held  high  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  that  fraternity. 
Bibliogr.vphy:   The  Jewish  r/ir'iiiMc  June  30.  1809. 

8.  P.    Wt. 

BERENDT,  GOTTLIEB  MICHAEL:  Ger- 
man geologist :  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  4,  1836.  He 
studied  the  science  of  mining;  and  in  his  work,  "Die 
Diluvialablagerungen  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  lusBe- 
sondere der Umgebung  von  Potsdam,"  Berlin,  1863, 
gave  the  first  geological  map  of  this  province.  He 
also  prepared  and  issued  maps  of  a  part  of  the  Harz 
mountain  range  and  of  eastern  and  western  Prussia. 
Having  settled  in  KiJnigsberg,  he  was,  in  1872,  made 
there  e.xtraortlinary  professor:  subsequently  be- 
coming district  geologist  and  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  Lowland  in  the  Prussian  Geological 
Institute  at  Berlin.  Being  made  professor  at 
the  Berlin  University  in  1875,  Berendt  distinguished 
himself  by  work  on  the  geology  of  the  North  German 
Lowland;  and  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
glacial  theory  in  geology.  He  further  issued  a 
geological  map  of  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  and  a 
geological  plan  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  His  work, 
"Die  Theorie  Darwins  und  die  Geologic,"  GUters- 
loh,  1870,  contains  a  repudiation  of  Darwinism. 
Among  his  other  productions  on  geology,  the  more 
important  are:  " Geognostische  Blicke  in  Alt-Preus- 
sens  L'rzeit,"  Berlin,  1872 ;  "  Die  Umgegend  Berlins," 
Berlin,  1877;  "Spuren  einer  Vergletscherung  des 
Riesengebirges,"  Berlin,  1892;  "Der  Tiefere  Unter- 
grund  Berlins,"  Berlin,  1899.  He  contributed  a 
large  number  of  essays  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  following  periodical  publications:  "Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschcn  Geologischen  Gesellschaft."  Berlin; 
"Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologic,  und 
Palaontologie,"  Stuttgart;  "  Schriften  der  Physisch- 
OekonomischeGesellschaft,"Konigsberg,  and  others. 

BiBLiOfiR.vPHV:  J.  C.  PoggendortT's  Bingraphisch-Litera- 
risches  Haiitlwrirlerhneh  ziir  Gfsr/i.  ttrr  Exacten  VTissen- 
achaftcn.  ill.,  Leipsic,  1898  ;  yieyeT.Kunversations-LeTikrui. 
B.  B.  B. 

BERENGER  OF  NARBONNE :  Viscount  of 
Narbonue  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  midst 
of  the  important  wars  of  that  century  waged  for  the 
assertion  of  their  temporal  power,  the  popes  still 
found  time  to  protect  the  Jews.  Alexander  II.  was 
their  enlightened  and  zealous  protector  against  any 
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injustice.  Animated  by  such  sentiments,  he  praised 
the  viscount  Berenger  of  Narbonne  for  having  ener- 
getically interfered  in  their  favor  at  a  time  when 
their  persecution  was  threatened.  At  the  same  time 
Alexander  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  Wifred  of 
Narbonne  (1063),  asking  him  to  protect  the  Jews  no 
less  actively  in  future  than  had  Berenger,  if  similar 
circumstances  should  arise. 
Bibliography  :  Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Die  Jitden  in  Rom.  i. 

M.  S. 

BERENICE  (formerly  Hesperides)  :  City  of 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  great  Syrtis,  near  the  river  Lathon.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Berenice,  as  in  the  other  towns 
of  the  Greek  colony  "Cyrenaica,"  dates  from  Ptol- 
emy I.  Although  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, the)'  formed  an  independent  municipal  com- 
munity. But  instead  of  having  an  ethuarch  at  their 
head,  as  in  other  places,  the  Jews  in  Berenice  formed 
a  separate  "  politeuma,"  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  archons.  A  Greek  inscription  found  in  Berenice, 
dating  from  the  year  13  B.C.,  according  to  Bockh's 
calculation,  gives  the  names  of  the  nine  Jewish 
arclions.  These  are;  Cleanthropos,  Stratouieos,  Eu- 
phani<les,  Aristonos.  Sozigenos,  Sosippus,  Androma. 
chus,  Marcus,  and  Lailaos. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2;  C.  I.  G.  ed.  Aug. 
Bockh,  No.  5361,  p.  557  ;  Schurer,  Gesch.  iil.  35,  42,  43. 
G.  I.  Bu. 

BERENICE:  Daughter  of  Costobar  and  Salome. 
sister  of  Herod  I.  Her  marriage  with  her  cousin 
Aristobulus  was  unhappy.  The  husband,  being 
proud  of  his  JIaccabean  descent  by  his  mother,  Mari- 
amne.  taunted  his  wife  with  her  low  birth.  Berenice 
thereupon  complained  to  her  mother,  and  this  fact 
intensified  their  mutual  bitterness.  When,  shortly 
after  the  marriage  (6  B.C.),  Aristobulus  was  assjis- 
sinated,  Berenice  was  believed  to  have  had  a  share 
in  his  death. 

Being  now  free,  Berenice  married  Theudion,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  Antipater,  son  of  Herod  I.  Her 
second  husband  was  put  to  death  for  participation 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Herod ;  and  Berenice 
then  married  Archelaus.  With  him  she  went  to 
Rome  to  solicit  of  Augustus  the  carrying  out  of  her 
father's  testament,  and  remained  there  until  her 
death.  During  her  sojourn  at  Rome  she  gained 
the  favor  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship  of  Antonia, 
wife  of  Drusus,  who  later  paid  the  debtsof  Agrippa 
I.,  the  son  of  Berenice,  owed  by  him  to  the  treasury 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Bibliography  :  ScliQrer,  Gcsch.  des  JUdischcn  Vnlhefi.  1.  4.56, 
li.  151. 153;  Brann,  Aorippa  II.,  in  Moitatsschrift,  1870,  pp. 
333-444,  530-5*8,   and   1871,   pp.  13-28;   Gratz,    Gesch.  der 
Judcn,  3d  ed.,  iii.  332. 
G.  I.  Bu. 

BERENICE:  Daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
and  of  Cypros,  the  daughter  of  Phasael;  born  in  28. 
She  was  first  married  to  Marcus,  son  of  the  alabarch 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Her  husband  dying  within 
a  short  time,  her  father  married  her  to  his  brother 
Herod  of  Chalcis  (Josephus,  "Ant."  six.  5,  §  1). 
Berenicianus  and  Hyrcanus  were  the  children  of 
this  union  ("Ant."  xx.  5,  §  2:  "B.  J."  ii.  11,  §  6). 
Again  a  widow  in  the  year  48,  Berenice  went  to  her 
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brother  Agrippa  II.,  with  whom  it  was  whispered 
she  lived  in  incestuous  relations  ("Ant."  xx.  7,  §  3; 
Juvenal,  "  Satires."  6).     These  rumors  may  not  have 
been  unfounded,  since  Agrippa  tried 
Her  to  stop  them  by  betrothing  Berenice 

Marriages,  to  Polemo,  king  of  Cilieia.     The  lat- 
ter, won  by  her  wealth  as  much  as  by 
her  beauty,  embraced  the   Jewish    faith  and  was 
circumcised. 

Berenice,  Iiowever,  soon  left  her  third  husband  to 
return  to  her  brother,  resuming  apparently  their  old 
relations.  In  60  she  went  to  Citsarea  with  Agrippa 
II.  to  welcome  the  new  governor,  Festus,  and  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  13 
el  seq.,  xxvi,).  When,  in  C6,  the  governor  Florus 
had  l)y  his  measures  provoked  a  riot  in  Jerusalem, 
Berenice,  who  was  then  in  the  city  to  fulfil  a  Naza- 
rite  vow,  implored  him  on  her  knees  to  stoj)  the  blood- 
shed and  to  spare  the  town.  But  Florus  was  deaf 
to  her  prayers,  and,  being  in  danger  of  maltreat- 
ment, she  liad  to  .seek  refuge  in  her  palace  ("B. 
J."  ii.  14,  §§  6-9;  1.5,  S§  1,  3).  Ber- 
Pleads  for  enice  appeared  with  Agrippa  before 
Jerusalem,  the  proconsul  Cestius  Gallus  to  com- 
plain of  Florus.  Later,  when  Agrippa 
in  a  speech  tried  to  dissuade  the  people  from  going 
to  war  with  the  Romans,  Berenice  stood  near  him  to 
protect  him  by  lier  popularity  ("  B.  J. "  I.e. ).  Agrip- 
pa's  attempts  to  maintain  jieace  were  unsuccessful. 
In  the  ensuing  conflict  at  Jerusalem  between  the  war 
party  and  that  advocating  peace  the  latter  suc- 
cumbed; and  the  palaces  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice 
were  demolished  by  the  infuriated  populace("B.  J." 
ii.  17,  ^  6). 

Berenice  and  Agrippa  now  opeidy  went  over  to 
the  Romans.  After  Vespasian  had  been  made  em- 
jieror  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  legions,  Bere- 
nice, who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Flavian 
party,  sununoncd  her  brother  Agrippa  to  Palestine  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (Tacitus,  "Historian," 
ii.  81).  Vespasian  seems  to  have  held  her  in  high 
esteem;  for  only  her  intercession  saved  Justus  of 
Tiberias  from  being  beheaded. 

About  this  time  Berenice  entered  into  relations 

with  Titus  that  lasted  for  many  years,  although  she 

was  much  older  than  lie — according  to 

Beloved     Wilcken,  no  less  than  thirteen  years. 
by  Her  beauty,  however,  was  still  irresist- 

Titus.  ible,  and,  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  Titus, 
her  vast  wealth  was  even  more  attract- 
ive (compare  Tacitus,  "Ilistorifc,"  ii.  3).  These 
relations  continued  at  Rome,  whither  Berenice  had 
gone  with  Agrippa  in  75.  Titus  and  Berenice  lived 
on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  would  soon  marry  her  (Suetonius,  "Titus," 
vii.).  So  jealous  of  her  was  Titus  that  he  caused 
the  Roman  general  Ciecina,  .whom  he  suspected  of  a 
secret  intrigue  with  Berenice,  to  be  assassinated 
(Aurelius  Victor,  "Epitome,"  x.  7).  Fully  expect- 
ing Titus  to  marry  her,  Berenice  tried  to  hasten  the 
event  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixvi.  IT),  §4);  but  when  she  pub- 
licly appeared  as  the  wife  of  Titus  he  was  com- 
pelled, much  against  his  will,  to  separate  from  her, 
the  liatred  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  being  too 
intense  to  tolerate  such  a  union  (Suetonius,  I.e. ; 
Dio  Cassius,  I.e.).     Still  Berenice  did  not  give  up 


the  hope  of  sharing  with  Titus  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire.  At  the  news  of  Vespasian's  death 
(June  33,  79)  she  hastened  to  Rome;  but  Titus  sent 
her  back  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixvi.  18). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  later  life  of  Berenice. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Berenice  on  her  journeys 
between  Palestine  and  Rome  seems  to  have  formed 
connections  at  Athens,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
inscription  published  in  "C.  I.  A."  iii.  1,  No.  r>T>f>. 

BiBUOCRAPiiv:  Wilcken,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Rfal-KiicukJn- 
pitdie  (Irr  CItiK.'imiicii  AUcrtlmmswii<.ieii!<chaft,  ill.  ceil.  2H7 ; 
(iriUz,  Gcsfli.  ilcr  Judcn,  iii.  passim  ;  Scbiirer,  Gaicli.  1.  470, 
49:1,  .503,  tHKi. 

G-  H.  Bl. 

BERENSON,  BERNHAKD :  Art  critic  and 
historian ;  born  at  Wiliia.  Russia,  Jime  26,  186.5.  He 
was  educated  in  America,  and  in  1887  was  graduated 
at  Harvard.  Foi'  some  time  Berenson  has  been  in 
Italy  investigating  Italian  art,  and  heisregaiiled  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  its  technic,  follow- 
ing the  methods  of  Morelli  in  testing  the  reinited 
authorship  of  early  paintings.  Berniiard  Berenson 
is  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  "  Nation  "  and 
to  various  French  and  German  reviews  of  art  and 
archeology.  Among  his  publications  in  bocjk  form 
are:  "Lorenzo  Lotto,"  an  essay  in  constructive  art 
criticism,  1895;  "Central  Italian  Painters  of  the 
Renaissance,"  1897;  and  "The  Study  and  Criticism 
of  Italian  Art,"  1901. 
Bibliography  :  Wlur.t  TDio  in  Aiinrirn.  1!KH. 

■^-  M.  W.   L. 

BERENSTEIN,  ISSACHARBAERB.  SAM- 
UEL:  Dutcii  rabbi;  Ijoru  in  Leeiiwardeii,  Ibillaiul, 
1808;  died  in  The  Hague  Dec.  13,  1893.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ralibi  Samuel  b.  Berish  BEnENSTEiN, 
chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  a  dayyan  of 
that  town  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  18:38, 
continuing  in  that  position  for  the  following  ten 
years.  In  1.S48  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  The  Hague, 
succeeding  R.  Joseph  Asher  Lehmaiis,  who  had  died 
six  years  before.  He  held  the  latter  position  for 
forty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  ccmtribvited 
much  to  the  building  up  of  communal  institutions, 
such  as  an  orphan  a.sylum  and  a  Jewish  hospital; 
he  was  also  the  organizer  of  a  Jewish  historical  and 
literary  society.  Berenstein's  services  were  recog- 
nized by  the  government,  and  he  was  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion.  He 
died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five  years,  highly 
honored  and  respected,  and  was  mourned  by  the 
entire  itoinilalion  of  the  Dutch  capital,  irrespective 
of  race  or  religion. 

BlBLiOfiRAPiiv:  /.snicd'tof  Mn)/cncc,1803,No.I0:i;  IDN'nN  niV 
iAIiimiaf  (\iti-mlun  tor  the  year  563.5  (1894-95),  p.  459. 

s. '  p.  ^vt. 

BERENSTEIN,  SAMUEL  BEN 
BERISH:  Dutch  rabbi;  born  in  Hanover  aliout 
17(57;  died  in  Amsterdam  Dec.  21,  1838.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  rabbis, 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  R,  Aryeh  Loeb— who 
was  the  son  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Joshua  of  Cracow, 
Lemberg,  and  Frankfort  (author  of  the  "Pene  Ye- 
hoshua ") — having  been  rabbis  of  Hanover,  liabbi 
Samuel  Berenstein  was  educated  as  a  rabbi,  and  for 
many  years  held  that  office  at  Groningen,  Holland. 
He  was  probably  the  first  rabbi  of  Holland  to  preach 
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in  the  Dutch  language,  ami  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  1805  to  aiousi'  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  ruined  by  the  great  tire  that  almost  des- 
troyed the  city  of  Leyile"  iu  that  year  is  preserved 
in  a  Hebrew  "trausUitiou  ("  IlaMeassef,"  180!).  pp. 
291,  343;  1810.  pp.  40  et  seq.).  Later  he  became 
rabbi  of  Lceuwardeu.  Friesland.  and  remained 
there  till  181.->,  when  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Ashkeua/.ic  community  of  Amsterdam,  to 
succeed  his  fathcr-iu-law.  Jacob  Moses  Liiwenstamm. 
who  had  held  tlial  position  since  1T90.  There  isatra- 
dition  that  K.  Samiiel  was  a  trifle  too  liberal  to 
suit  the  taste  ot  his  zealous  father-in-law.  and  that 
there  were  many  differences  of  opinion  between  them 
during  the  time  of  liberal  innovation  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  letter  addressed  by  Samuel 
Berenstein  to  Israel  Jacobsohn,  whom  he  calls 
"friend  of  my  youth,"  against  the  introduction  of 
German  prayers  iu  the  synagogue  (B.  H.  Auerbach, 
"Geschichte  der  Isiaelilischen  Gemeinde  Halber- 
stadt,"  pp.  323-225),  is  couched  in  remarkably 
courteous  and  liberal  terms.  Still,  neitlier  his  or- 
thodoxy nor  his  skill  as  a  Talmudist  is  open  to 
the  slightest  suspicion,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  re- 
sponsum  dated  1819,  addressed  to  him  by  R. 
Moses  Sofer  of  Presburg.  Tliat  uncompromising 
O|)pouent  of  progress  in  any  form  calls  R.  Samuel 
"Geon  Yisrael,"  "Ner  Yisrael,"  "'Ammud  Im- 
Yemoui,"  "Patish  ha-Hazak,"  "Kebod  Kadosh 
Shemo  Tifarto  "  (see  "  Hatam  Sofer  " ;  "  Eben  ha- 
Ezer,"  part  ii.,  responsum  139):  the  last  being  an 
appellation  which  is  used  only  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  and  most  pious  rabbis. 

Berenstein  is  not  known  to  have  contributed  any- 
thing to  ralibinical  literature;  besides  a  few  sermons 
in  the  Dutch  language  ("  Leerreden,"  mentioned  by 
Kayserling,  in  "Jlid.  Literatur, "  p.  103.  where  it  is 
wrongl}' stated  that  he  died  in  1808) — one  of  which, 
delivered  in  Amsterdam.  1832,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Jluseuni — and  a  Hebrew  prayer  against  the 
cholera  (Roesl's  "Catalogue  of  the  Rosenthal  Li- 
brary "),  he  left  nothing  for  ]iosterity .  He  will  always 
be  remembered  in  Holland  as  one  of  the  fii-st  rabbis  to 
favor  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage among  the  Jews  of  that  country.  In  this  re- 
gard he  was  a  true  followerof  his  great-grandfather, 
who  also  advised  the  Jews  of  his  time  to  study  the 
languages  of  tlie  countries  in  which  they  live  (see 
S.  Bloch's  preface  to  his  translation  of  Menasseh  b. 
Israel's  "Teshu'at  Yisrael,"  Vienna,  1813).  After 
the  death  of  R.  San\uel,  his  son  R.  Issachar  Baer. 
who  was  a  dayyan  in  Amsterdam,  failed  in  the  ef- 
fort to  succeed  him,  and  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  re- 
mained vacant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  the 
election  of  tlie  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Diiuner. 

BlBL10GR.\PIIV:  L.  Lanrishuth.  Tidnhtt  Anf:hr  hn-filiem.  p.  iii., 
Berlin,  ll«4 :  G.  Falk.  in  Hn-K(iriiiil.  N...  4ii;  JI.  L.  Malbim, 
Aratt  lia-Haiiuim,  Brt'slau.  ISiT  lapiiroliatimii. 
s.  P.    Wl. 

BERERAH.— In  Talmudic   Law:    The   con 

cept  "Bererah."  known  to  the  later  Babylonian 
Amoraim,  is  a  development  of  the  law  of  joint  prop- 
erty, and,  just  as  in  Roman  law,  this  branch  of  the 
law  presents  very  great  difficidties.  Girtauner.  iu 
"  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Dogmatik,"  iii. 239 ( edit <■(!  liyGerben 
and  Ihering),  .says,   "Ihering  calls  it  the  filigree  of 


jurisprudence. "  In  his  "  Die  Rechtstellung  der  Sache 
und  der  Eigenthumsbegritl."  etc.,  p.  242.  Girtauner 
further  says:  "Joint  property  contains  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  concept  of  property.  There  is  no  object 
to  which  the  right  of  property  of  the  joint  proprie- 
tor attaches,  but  it  must  be  assumed  as  existing,  al- 
though it  is  not  actually  existent."  A.  Rumelin 
("Die  Theilung  der  Rechte,"  p.  100)  says:  "The 
several  dicta  of  the  Roman  law  con- 
Its  cerning    joint   property   can    not    be 

Concept,  brought  together  imder  a  uniform 
principle,  and  they  seem  to  exist  inde- 
pendent of  one  another."  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  sur- 
prising that  the  Talmudists  formed  no  clear  idea  of 
Bererah.  by  which  they  attempted  to  explain  the 
texts  of  the  Mishnah  and  Tosefta  concerning  joint 
property;  more  espeeiall_ybecau.se  they  did  not  limit 
this  idea  to  joint  property,  but  extended  it  so  as  to 
include  other  matters.  Contradictions  arose  because 
the  Tannaimand  the  Palestinian  halakistsiu  general 
knew  nothing  of  the  concept  of  Bererah.  which  was 
a  later  development  of  the  Babylonian  Halakah  and 
modilied  the  stricter  ideas  of  the  Palestinian. 

In  eases  of  joint  proi^erty  the  ijuestion  arises.  Is 
the  proprietor  that  is  u.siug  the  joint  property  to  be 
considered  for  the  time  being  as  sole  proprietor  or 
merely  as  owner  of  part,  and  as  exercising  the  right 
of  use  of  the  part  owned  by  the  other?  Further- 
more, in  cases  of  division  of  the  joint  property,  do 
the  joint  proprietors  receive  their  original  property, 
or  do  they  receive  new  propert)-  through  exchange  ? 

The  various  answers  to  these  questions  result  in 
important  ditfereuces  both  from  the  religious  and 
from  the  juridical  point  of  view.  For  instance: 
One  vows  not  to  enjoy  the  property  of  his  partner. 
If  he,  as  joint  jiroprietor  using  joint  projierty,  is 
looked  upon  as  sole  pro]irietor,  this  vow  has  no  effect, 
because  he  is  simply  using  his  own  propertj',  and  not 
that  of  his  partner;  but  if  he  is  considered,  as  to  a 
part  of  it,  simply  as  exercising  the  right  of  use  of 
property  belonging  to  the  other,  the  joint  proprie- 
torship must  be  dissolved,  or  he  nuist  assign  his 
right  to  another  i)erson.  In  Nsd.  v.  1,  a  controversy 
ot  the  Tannaim  is  reported:  If  two  joint  proprietors 
vow  not  to  enjoy  the  property  of  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  view,  neither  of  them  may  enter 
upon  the  estate  which  they  own  in  common,  whereas 
one  of  the  Tannaim,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jacob,  main- 
tains that  each  of  them  may  say,  "  I  am  entering 
ui>on  my  part."  Accordingly,  therefore,  the  Baby- 
lonian Gemara  (B.  K,  51b),  assuming  that  the  joint 
property  is  indivisible,  concludes  that  this  contro- 
versy of  the  Tannaim  can  be  explained  only  througli 
the  legal  principles  Yesh  Bererah  and  En  Bere- 
rah. The  Gemara  assumes  that  R.  Eliezer  applied 
the  iMinciple  Yesh  Bererah ;  namely,  that  each  of 
the  joint  pi'opriefors  may  choose  to  consider  the  joint 
property  as  his  sole  property  during  the  time  tliat 
he  is  using  it.  It  is  an  implied  legal  condition  {m/i- 
dilio juris)  that  "during  the  time  in  which  I  use  the 
joint  property,  it  is  my  property;  during  the  time 
that  you  use  it.  it  is  your  property."  or,  as  it  might 
al.so  be  translated.  "That  which  formerly  was  unde- 
termined is  now — by  the  partner's  act — looked  upon 
as  determined "  (R.  Nissim  on  Nedarim.  I.e.).  The 
Gemara  furthermore  assumes   that   the  opponents 
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of  R.  Ellezer  applied   the   principle  En   Bererah; 

namely,  that  the  exercise  of  such  choice  is  not  to  be 

presumed;   or  (according  to   Nissim) 

Yesh         that  whicli  was  undetermined  before- 

Bererah.  hand  is  not  considered  as  determined. 
and  En      What  is  said  here  concerning  the  use 

Bererah.  of  an  indivisible  estate  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  use  of  any  fruit-bearing 
projiertv.  Each  takes  of  it  what  is  then  considered 
as  having  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  principle 
of  Bererah,  and  therefore  the  Gemara  applies  to  the 
use  of  a  common  well  the  arguments  in  the  above- 
mentioned  controversy  (B.  K.  I.e.  ;  Bezah  39b ;  against 
R.  Nissim  comijare  R.  Solomon  Luria,  in  "  Yam  Shel 
Shelomoh").  Another  example  may  be  taken  from 
the  case  of  fruits.  In  Syria  the  fruits  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  Jews  were  subject  to  tithes  and  heave- 
offerings,  but  fruits  of  a  Gentile  bought  by  a  Jew 
were  not.  Now,  in  case  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile  are 
joint  owners  of  a  field  in  Syria,  if  each  of  them  is 
considered  the  sole  projirietor,  then,  upon  division, 
each  receives  his  original  property,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  Jew,  therefore,  are  liable  for  tithe  and  heave,  and 
those  of  the  heathen  are  not;  but  if  the  division  is 
considered  as  an  exchange,  then  in  the  share  of  both 
the  fruits  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Gentile  are  mixed. 

Concerning  this  case,  there  is  a  controvers}'  be- 
tween Rabbi  and  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  (Bab.  Git. 
47a  and  b;  Hul.  ]35b).  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  per- 
mitted the  division  so  that  each  received  his  sole 
property ;  Rabbi  was  of  the  opinion  that  each  re- 
ceived mixed  projierty;  and  from  these  opinions  it 
is  presumed  that  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  maintained 
file  principle  Yesh  Bererah,  and  Rabbi  that  of  En 
Bererah.  lu  this  manner,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
('Er.  30b  et  seq.)  explains  the  Jlishnah  Dcmai  vii.  4. 
In  the  case  of  uutithed  fruit,  a  part  of  which  is  in- 
tended for  tithes  and  heave-offerings,  thei-e  is  a  min- 
gling of  sacred  portions  and  profane  ("  hullin  ") ;  the 
profane  portions  may  be  taken  away  and  used,  and 
the  balance  remains  as  tithes  and  lieave-offerings. 
The  aforesaid  Mislinah  as  well  as  Mishnah  Demai 
vii.  1  reflect  the  principle  Yesh  Bererah.  According 
to  the  principle  of  En  Bererah,  both  Jlishnahs  would 
be  different,  and  would  forbid  the  use  of  the  fruit 
until  after  the  titlie  and  heave  had  been  removed. 

In  the  Babj'lonian  Talmiui,  Raba,  who  favored 
the  concept  "  Bererah  "  (see  Tem.  30b),  if  indeed  he 
was  not  its  author,  takes  pains  to  prove  that  not 
only  R.  Me'ir,  but  also  R.  Jose,  R.  Simon,  and  R. 
Judah  accepted  the  principle  Yesh 
Extension.  Bererah  (in  'Er.  3f)b  "Ritba"  reads 
"Raba,"  and  not  "Rab";  so  also  the 
Munich  manuscript;  see  Rabbiuowicz,  "  Dikduke 
Soferim,"  ad  Inc.,  and  compare  Rail's  opinion  in 
Yer.  'Er.  iii.  21b)  who  does  not  accept  the  concept 
of  "Bererah."  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  itself 
Samuel  ignores  Bererah,  B.  K.  9a;  while  R. 
Nahman,  the  teacher  of  Raba,  accepted  En 
Bererah  (Git.  48a;  see  R.  Nissim  to  Ned.  45b). 
Raba  explains  the  case  in  Mishnah  'Er.  iii. 
.5  by  means  of  Bererah.  One  may  say,  "  If  the 
instructor  [hakam]  comes  to  this  side,  my  'erub 
[removal  of  residence  on  Sabbath  for  2,000  ells] 
shall  be  on  this  side;  but  if  he  goes  to  the  other,  the 
'erub  shall  be  on  the  other  side;  if  one  comes  to  this 


side  and  the  other  goes  to  the  other  side,  tlien  that 
'erub  shall  be  valid  which  I  shall  determine  upon  to- 
morrow." From  this  passage  Raba  seeks  to  deduce 
the  principle  Yesh  Bererah,  because  the  localit}'  of 
the  residence  ('erub)  was  uncertain  at  the  time  when 
the  condition  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  de- 
termined was  made.  If  the  decision  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  retroactive  to  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sabbath;  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  division  of  joint  projicrty  where  the  presump- 
tion is  that  an  actual  division  liad  already  been  made 
(lb  initio;  hence  this  is  a  ease  of  Yesh  Bererah. 
Most  of  the  commentators  take  this  view  (treated 
later  in  this  article),  but  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  cases.  In  'Erubin,  there  is  an  ex- 
press condition  after  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
matter  is  absolutely  decided;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  division  there  is  no  express  condition  made 
beforehand,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  determined  even 
afterward,  which  part,  from  the  beginning  be- 
longed to  the  one  joint  owner,  and  which  part  to 
the  other. 

This  led  the  Tosafists  to  distinguish  between  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  Bererah.     Some   accepted  Bererah 

where  an  express  condition  had  been 

Kinds        made,  others  where  a  doubt  is  resolved 

of  Bererah.  afterward  (Tos.   to  Git.  48a);   on  the 

other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  division 
they  adopted  the  principle  En  Bererah.  Raba  did 
not  recognize  these  distinctions;  he  considered  tlie 
division  conditioned  even  if  the  condition  was  not 
expres.sed  (coniUtio juris);  see  Schl'irl  ("Theilbarkeit 
als  Eigenschaft  von  Rechten,"  p.  30),  who  also  calls 
it  conditioned.  Abbayi,  opposing  Raba,  calls  atten- 
tion to  another  distinction.  He  says  the  condition 
"  if  it  shall  be  mj'  will "  can  be  referred  back  to 
Bererali,  but  not  the  condition  "if  this  will  hajipen." 
or  "if  it  shall  be  tlie  will  of  another"  (nvia  n^in 

D'inx  nvi3  n^ini  iDVj;."iii'i'''"''put  "f  hisown  win " 

and  "  depeuden  t  on  the  will  of  others" ;  Git .  S.'ia  et  seq.). 
In  the  latter  case  the  retroactive  effect  of  the  con- 
dition is  generally  accepted ;  the  former  cases  are 
such  instance  of  Bererah,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
controversy.  According  to  Windsclieid,  i.  t$  93.  the 
condition,  "if  it  shall  be  m}' will, "hasno retroactive 
effect.  Raba,  however,  takes  i)ains  to  prove  that 
the  Tannaim  who  accept  Beierah  in  the  one  case 
also  maintain  it  in  the  other  cases,  and  vice  versa. 
He  does  not  recognize  any  distinctions,  therefore,  in 
the  concept  Bererah.  The  commentators  ask.  "  What 
difference  is  there  according  to  Raba  between  the 
concept  Bererah  and  the  retroactive  force  of  a  condi- 
tion'? "  Such  a  difference  must  exist  because  the  re- 
troactive force  of  the  condition  is  generally  accepted 
on  the  ground  that  lie  who  sjiys"on  condition  "  is 
like  him  whos;i\-s  "fromnowon."  Hashi((»it.  2.")b), 
who  raises  this  question,  is  of  the  opinion  that  only 
conditions  within  man's  power  to  fulfil  or  not  to  ful- 
fil have  retroactive  effect  according  to 
Ketroactive  general  opinion,  but  not  such  condi- 
Force  of  tionsasare  in  the  power  of  him  who  is 
Conditions,  master  over  life  and  death,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, "if  Idle  from  this  disease."  In 
these  cases  retroaction  can  only  be  adopted  on  the 
principle  Yesh  Bererah.  But  in  this  case  Bererah 
contains  the  idea  of  predestination;  that  which  has 
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attually  occurred  has  already  been  pretieteiiiiined  by 
Providence.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  a  view  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  field  of  law.  Xahmanides  sets  up 
the  following  distinction  between  Berenih  and  the 
retroactive  force  of  a  condition  :  Simple  conditions 
ha\c  retroactive  force  even  according  to  the  princi- 
ple En  Bererah.  whereas  a  doul)le  condil ion  works 
retroactively  only  according  to  the  iirinciple  of  Yesh 
Bererah.  The  ilistinction  is  clear.  If  one  makes  a 
simple  condition,  his  will  is  directed  toward  some- 
thing defiuite  which  merely  requires  the  fultilment 
of  the  condition;  but  if  one  makes  a  double  condi- 
tion, he  wants  eitlier  one  thing  or  another,  he  vacil- 
lales,  and  tlienfore  the  idea  of  Bererah  must  be 
brought  intorcMiuisition  in  order  to  cause  retroactive 
effect  This  view  of  Xahnianides,  however,  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  his  distinction  between 
"Bererah"  and  the  "retroactive  force  of  the  condi- 
tion" is  rejected  (see  Luria.  I.e.);  but  the  idea  of 
Tsahraanides  is  correct  and  merely  requires  amend- 
ment :  it  is  the  only  correct  one,  following  the 
view  of  Raba.  If  one  Sitys  to  a  woman,  "I  marry 
you  on  condition  that  your  father  cou.sents."  the  act 
is  an  alternative  juridical  act.  If  the  condition  is 
fultilled.  the  marriage  is  valid ;  if  the  condition  is 
not  fultilled,  the  union  is  unlawful:  but  it  has  cer,- 
taiu  legal  consequences,   for  .Jewish  law  does  not 

recognize  the  maxim  "  Pater  est  quern 

Bererah      nuplitu  demonstraut."     In   this   case, 

and  therefore,  there  is  a  double  condition, 

Coudition.    and,  nevertheless,  after  being  fultilled. 

it  has  retroactive  force  e.\actly  as  in 
the  case  in  ilishnah  Deniai  vii.  4.  where  one  may 
eat  only  on  condition  that  that  which  was  last  taken 
out  is  )i resumed  to  have  been  "  terumah  "  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  opponents  of  this  view  who  maintain 
that  the  marriage  is  valid  in  any  event,  even  if  the 
lather  does  not  give  his  consent,  must  assume  the 
principle  En  Bererah,  because  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sent only  to  something  detinite.  In  a  like  manner, 
there  is  a  double  coudition  in  tlie  case,  "  Here  is  your 
bill  of  divorce,  to  take  effect  if  I  die  from  this  dis- 
ease," if  the  view  is  accepted  that  the  wife  remains 
a  lawful  wife  up  to  a  moment  before  the  death  of 
the  husband.  The  conditions  are  first,  "  Y'ou  shall 
remain  my  wife  up  to  a  moment  before  my  death," 
and  second,  "The  bill  of  divorce  shall  be  effective  a 
moment  before  my  death."  His  will,  therefore,  is 
divided,  and  nevertheless  there  is  a  retroactive  effect; 
hence,  the  principle  Y'esh  Bererah  is  in  action.  If 
his  will  were  only  directed  toward  the  divorce,  the 
effect  would  be  that  the  marriagi;  would  be  in  stis- 
peimo;  and  since  that  is  not  the  ease,  it  follows  that 
the  principle  Yesh  Bererah  is  invoked.  In  this  man- 
ner, it  seems,  Haba  has  distinguished  "  Bererah  "  from 
"the  retroactive  force  of  a  condition,"  and  only  in 
this  manner  can  the  etymology  and  translation  of 
the  word  be  li.xed. 

Since  the  commentators  joined  in  the  views  of 
Bashi  concerning  the  discrimination  between  the 
]iersonal  and  the  elementary  nature  of  the  conditions, 
they  necessarily  must  find  nothing  else  in  the  word 
"  Bererah"  than  "  retroactive  force  of  condition."  Be- 
rerah is,  according  to  this  view,  a  special  form  of  the 
retroactive  force  of  conditions  which  is  accepted  by 
some  and  rejected  by  others.     The  word,  therefore, 


must  be  e.xplained  through  the  assistance  of  other 
words:  J,nS?2^  '\2'\r\  "nain.  "the  matter  has  been 
made  clear  with  regard  to  the  past  " ;  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  word  would  imply  its  sec- 
Etymology  ondary  meaning,  because  tna  means, 
and  in   the   first   place,   "to  choose,"  "to 

Transla-  select":  as  for  instance,  ^31«  Till 
tion.  n^lDSnimtD.  "toselecttheedible  from 
till'  iii(ilil)le."  luitsderived  meaningit 
also  means  "clear."  "clean."  "positive."  Bererah 
might  be  translated  "  certainty  "  ;  i.e.,  that  which  was 
formerly  doubtful  is  now  certain;  but  this  idea  is 
also  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  retroactive  foi'ce  of 
condition,  and  the  word  "  Bererah  "  would  not  cover 
that  special  meaning  which  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
press. In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  there  is  a  phrase 
which  covers  "  retroactive  force  of  condition  "  (Deniai 
vi.  0.-id.  and  elsewhere),  nyCO  1^  V'W^  Ip^n  nr 
HjICNI.  "this,  his  share,  was  his  from  the  first  mo- 
ment." According  to  Rashi,  the  word  "Bererah" 
ought  to  be  trauslatetl  as  predestination  ;  but  this 
idea  is  not  in  the  word.  But.  in  fact,  "  Bererah, "  de- 
rived from  1-13,  "to  choose,"  "to  select,"  means 
"choice."  "Y'esh  Bererah"  means  "he  has  the 
choice  "  :  that  is  to  say,  one  can  make  a  double  con- 
dition and  afterward  choose  one  or  the  other;  or 
through  the  fultilment  of  the  condition,  whichever 
it  niaj'  be,  one  thing  or  the  other  is  determined. 
"  En  Bererah  "  means  that  one  can  not  make  a  double 
condition,  so  that  afterward  one  of  the  two  may  be 
determined.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  as  shown  in  Y'oma  (oob).  Avhere  it  is  argued, 
"let  him  ciioose  four  zuzim,"  etc.  Likewise  in  an- 
other place  (Tern.  8(1a :  Bek.  57a),  "let  him  take  one 
out,  and  the  others  will  be  permitted."  It  is  true 
that  Levy  and,  following  him,  Kohut  explain  the 
word  to  mean  "choice,"  but  this  translation  of  the 
word  will  not  be  of  help  in  the  Gemara,  unless  the 
above-explained  view  of  Xahmanides  is  borne  in 
mind.  Jastrow,  therefore,  gives  a  twofold  transla- 
tion, "choosing  or  a  subsequent  selection";  "retro- 
spective designation."  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  explanation,  the  word  "choice"  is  suffi- 
cient. The  fact  that  a  condition  is  retroactive  is 
assumed,  and  is  not  expressed  in  the  word;  since 
this  is  characteristic  of  all  conditions. 

Undoubtedly,  in  practise,  Raba  has  applied  the 
concept    of   Bererah    without   distinction.      Riibbi 
Isaac,  the  Tosafist.  maintains  that  in 
Ap-  every  case  a  decision  can  be  rendered 

plication  in  according  to  Raba  ;  namely,  on  tlie 
Practise,  jirinciple  Y'esh  Bererah.  R.  Tam  at 
first  also  decided  in  this  manner,  but 
later  he  departed  from  it  (see  Tosafot  to  Tem.  30a, 
and  parallels  in  marginal  notes).  In  the  Gemara 
(BezahS'ihct  sefj.).  MarZutra  isof  the  opinion  that  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  a  difference  of  tiiiinion  concerning 
Bererah,  the  rule  of  decision  should  be  "  In  Biblical 
commands.  En  Bererah  ;  in  rabbinical  commands, 
Y'esh  Bererah  "  ;  and  in  this  manner  ]\[aimonides  also 
decided  ('Er.  viii.  7).  although  many  contradictions 
appear  in  his  work  that  can  not  all  be  reconciled  by 
his  interpreters  (see  Luria,  ib.  .36b:  and  "Sha'agat 
Aryeh,"  Xo.  89).  Rabbi  Joseph  Caro  (Shulhan  'Aruk, 
I.e.)  also  notes  this  division  ;  namely.  "In  rabbinical 
commands,  Y'esh  Bererah,  and  in  Biblical  commands, 
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Eq  BtRTiib. "  One  rather  illogical  exception  is  made 
ill  the  case  of  a  Biblical  command ;  namel_y ,  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  Ned.  (I.e.).  because  it  is  said  to  differ 
from  other  casesof  Bererah  (see  R.  Solomcm  LriiiA). 

The  Palestinian  Ilalakah  is  closer  to  Roman  legal 

concepts  than  is  the  Babylonian,  and  in  spite  of  all 

separation  from  that  which  was  for- 

Unknown    eign,   Roman   legal   concepts  current 

in  among  the  people  unconsciously  forced 

Palestinian  their  way  into  the  Palestinian  Hala- 

Halakah.     kah,  althougli  the  rules  of  law  of  the 

two  s.vstems  differed. 

In  Roman  law,  the  difference  lietween  movaljle 
and  immovable  propertj-  shows  itself  in  the  concejit 
of  divisibility  of  propert^y.  Immovable  property 
can  be  divided,  and  movable  property  can  not  ( piii:9 
pro  iHcini).  pni:i  pro  indin'so).  In  the  case  of  immov- 
able property  an  actual  division  is  possible;  in  the 
case  of  movable  property  only  a  theoretical  or  ideal 
division  can  be  made.  Actual  division  of  quantities 
jmd  genus  is  likewise  pos.sible  {iii/meiv  ft  cfirhin). 
because  the  value  of  equal  parts  remains  the  same  ; 
(see  Waechter,  "  Archiv  fiir  die  Civilistische  Pra.xis,'' 
XXV.  1.5.5  et  ser/.);  but  this  rule  applies  only  to  obli- 
gations and  not  to  joint  property.  The  division  of 
joint  property,  is  looked  upon  as  an  exchange  (per- 
iiiiitiitio).  In  place  of  the  formerlj-  undetermined 
jiroperty,  each  of  the  joint  proprietors  receives  from 
tlie  other,  by  exchange,  certain  determined  i)roperty 
<see  Savigny,  "Obligationenrecht,"  i.  §  30.  and 
likewise  other  well-known  jurists  quoted  in  "  Monats- 
schrift,"  1900,  l.r.). 

The  Palestinian  Ilalakah  likewise  distinguishes 
between  joint  property  in  divisible  and  in  indivisi- 
ble things.  This  distinction  is  fo\md  in  the  above- 
mentioned  controversy,  in  the  case  of  a  vow  of  ab- 
stinence by  the  joint  proprietors  from  any  enjoyment 
of  each  other's  property;  and  in  the  other  contro- 
versy, concerning  tithes  and  heave-offerings  in  the 
case  of  joint  property  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Syria. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  uses  these  as  its  principal 
supports  for  tlie  controversy  concerning  Yesh  Bere- 
rali  and  En  Bererah.  In  Yer.  Demai  vi,  2.5d  the 
latter  controversy  is  discussed,  and  the  Halakah  is  as 
follows;  In  case  of  a  division  of  heajis  of  sheaves  or 
even  the  threshed  grain,  it  is  undisputed  that  in  each 
stalk  or  each  grain  there  is  common  property,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  division  of  growing  grain,  there  is  a 
controversy  between  Rabbi  and  R.  Simon  ben  Gama- 
liel. The  former  maintains  that  in  this  case  also 
the  conununity  of  property  exists  in  every  single 
stalk,  and  the  latter  maintains  that  each  joint  pro- 
'  prietor  obtains  his  separate  property. 

H.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel's  principle  is  the  follow- 
ing; The  field  being  divisible  (purs pri>  diriso;  (see 
Joint  Owners),  there  is  an  implied  condition  (condi- 
tio jiirix)  among  the  joint  proprietors  that  whichever 
of  the  two  halves  falls  to  the  share  of  either  one 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  his  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  is  an  alternative  condition  with  retro 
active  force.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  maxim; 
"This,  his  share,  was  his  from  the  first  moment." 
The  Palestinian  Ilalakah  has  not  distinguished  the 
condition  "  if  it  slmll  be  my  will ''  from  other  condi- 
tions. Koppen  ("  Jahrbuch  fiir  Dogmatik,"  xi.  280) 
maintains  that  acecmling  to  Roman  law  such  a  con- 


dition has  retroactive  force;  so  also  Derenbourg 
("Pandekten."  p.  3.58,  g  108,  Berlin,  189(i).  Thus 
(Yer.  'Er.  iii.  21b)  the  condition.  "I  may  go  whitlier- 
soever  I  may  desire,"  is  considered  a  condition  with 
retroactive  force.  In  Yer,  Git.  iii.  44il,  the  case 
cited  in  the  Mishnah — a  bill  of  divorce  written  for 
one  of  two  wives  of  the  same  name  to  be  determined 
at  the  will  of  the  husliand — is  considered  invalid, 
becau.se  a  bill  of  divorce  may,  tinder  no  circum- 
stances, be  written  conditionally,  otherwise  the 
maxim  of  the  law  wouhl  apply,  "  tliat  it  was  written 
for  her  from  the  first  moment";  to  wit,  the  condi- 
tion has  retroactive  force.  In  the  case  of  the  divi- 
sion of  a  field,  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  held  such 
condition  to  be  necessarily  implied.  Rablii  does  not 
consider  such  condition  valid  even  if  it  is  actually 
expressed,  because,  according  to  him,  the  joint  prop- 
erty exists  not  only  in  that  part  which  is  divisible, 
but  in  each  separate  stalk,  whereby  division  becomes 

impossible.     R.  Simon   ben   Gamaliel 

Case  of      therefore   had   to  admit  that  in  case 

Joint         a  division  of  a  heap  of  grain  is  at- 

Property.     tempted,  the  joint  property  continues 

in  every  stalk  or  in  every  grain, 
whereby  actual  division  becomes  impossible. 

In  Roman  law.  ttie  rule  is,  If  the  grain  of  two  proprietors  Is 
mixed  with  their  ooDsent.  '*  coniuiuiiio  "  exists,  and  it  cainiot 
be  divided.  "Quod  si  frumentuiu  'ritii  fruniento  tuo  iiii.\tum 
fuerit,  si  quidem  e.\  v(.)luntatevestra  coiiiniune  est,  quia  sin!,'Mla 
corpora,  id  est  singula  grana,  quie  eu.lusi4Ue  propria  fuerunt  ex 
consensu  vestro  communicata  sunt";  §  3S  J.  de  reruiu  divlsluue, 
2,1. 

The  same  controversy  would  exist  even  if  there 
was  joint  propert}'  in  two  separate  etiual  heaps  of 
grain,  or  two  equal  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  prop- 
erty, because,  in  this  case,  we  have  piiiii:'i  pro  dirim  ; 
each  part  being  a  body  for  itself.  R.  Johanan  and 
R.  Eleazar  dispute  couceruing  this  case  (Yer.  Kid- 
dushin  i.  60d;  compare  Demai,  I.e.).  II.  Johanau 
decided,  like  Rabbi,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  divisible 
things,  community  remains  in  every  single  jiiece  or 
heap.  R.  Eleazar  decides  like  R.  Simon  ben  Gama- 
liel, "This,  his  share,  was  originally  his."  But  it  is 
undisinited  that  if  there  is  joint  property  in  a  single 
heap  of  grain,  it  is  indivisible,  because  the  joint 
property  exists  in  every  grain  (compare  Yer.  Demai 
vi.  2.5d).  The  same  relation  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
courtyard  held  in  common.  Here,  also,  a  distinction 
is  made  whether  it  is  divisible  or  indivisible.  Ac- 
cording to  Yer.  Ned.  v.  39a,  it  is  undisputed  that  if 
the  courtyard  is  indivisible,  the  joint  propiietors 
that  have  through  vows  mutually  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  enjoyment  of  one  another's  property  may 
not  step  into  the  courtyard  (Mishnali  Ned.  v.  1). 
The  conflict  between  the  general  opinion  and  the 
view  of  R.  Elie/.er  ben  Jacob  exists  only  if  the  luop- 
erty  is  divisible.  According  to  the  former  view, 
every  siiiiare  inch  of  the  courtyard  is  joint  property, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  di  vided.  In  order  that  I  hey 
may  step  into  this  courtyard,  joint  iiroprietors  must 
transfer  their  right  to  a  thii'd  person.  R.  Elie/.er 
ben  Jacob  is  of  the  opinion  that  each  joint  proprie- 
t(U-  has  an  undetermineil  half-interest  in  the  entire 
property,  and,  through  conditio  jurix.  each  joint  pro- 
prietor obtains,  after  the  division,  his  original  prop- 
erty. This  controversy  is  exactly  like  that  bi'tween 
Ral)bi  and  R.  Siinou  beu  Ganiali<'I. 
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Mishnah  Demai  vii.  2  is  explained  in  Ter.  26b 
without  controversy  on  the  principle  that  the  condi- 
tion liMS  retroactive  force  (nnL"SL"3?  laao)- 

The  Habylonian  Ualakah.  by  sctlinjr  up  the  con- 
cept Berenih,  went  far  beyond  the  Palestinian  and 
read  this  concept  into  the  controversy  of  the  Tan- 
naini.  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  di- 
vision of  indivisible  things  in  the  case  of  joint  prop- 
erty is  not  permitted;  according  to  the  Babylonian. 
it  is  jiermilted  in  the  case  of  rabbinical  prohibitions 
(see  an  example  in  "  Sha'agat  Aryeh,"  I.e.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jerusidem  Talmud,  such  a  distinction  can 
not  be  dniwn  because,  following  it.  the  division  of 
indivisible  things  contains  a  contradiction,  which 
makes  its  application  equally  impossible  for  rabbin- 
ical and  Biblical  law.  Moreover,  the  controversy 
between  Babbi  and  B.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  actually 
refers  to  a  rabbinical  prohibition. 

But  although  the  IJabylonian  Talnuul's  interpre- 
tation of  the  contioversy  of  the  Tannaim  must  yield 
to  that  of  the;  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  concept  Bere- 
rah,  as  such,  is  nevertheless  juridically  and  logically 
justitiable.  Bomau  law  is  not  abstraelly  logical. 
The  Roman  law,  it  is  true,  establislies  the  proposi- 
tion "  Dominium  plurium  in  soli<lum  esse  non  potest, " 
and  most  of  the  jurists,  starting  out  with  this  propo- 
sition, take  the  stand  that  according  to  Roman  law. 
in  the  case  of  joint  property,  the  right  is  divided 
and  the  division  is  looked  upon  as  emptio.  Goppert 
explains  this  \iew  clearly  and  con- 
Boman  and  vinciugly  ("Beitriige  zur  Lehre  vom 

Modern  Miteigenthum."  Halle.  18IU).  Other 
Law.  doctors  of  the  law.  such  as  Steinlceh- 
ner.  Wiudschcid.  and  Eisele,  explain 
joint  property  as  separate  property  even  according 
to  Roman  law.  AVithout  venturing  to  express  an 
opinion  on  Roman  law,  theslatemenlof  Uuger seems 
convincing  that  there  was  an  evolution  in  the  law. 
He  writes  ("  Jahrbuch  fi'ir  Dogmatik."  xxii.  289): 

"  A  twofold  point  of  view  is  possible :  either  tlieoretieally 
divided  pmperty  and  divided  security,  or  joint  property  and 
joint  security.  In  tlie  tli-st  case,  it  is  assumed  that  there  are 
sevenil  joint  pn»prietoi-s  pro  iiirfirfVo;  in  the  latter  ca,se,  that 
all  together  as  one  {xmiiis  }cico)  have  property  in  the  thing. 
The  first  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  older  Roman  law,  the 
latter  is  that  of  the  later  Roman  law  and  of  modern  law,  so  far 
as  it  recognizes  suretyship  in  cases  of  joint  property," 

A  similar  evolution  took  place  in  Talinudic  law. 
The  Palestinian  Halakah  takes  the  point  of  view 
that  the  joint  proprietor,  particularly  of  indivisible 
things,  has  a  theoretical  share  in  the  article.  It  con- 
siders division  as  a  purchase  or  an  exchange.  In 
the  later  Babylonian  Halakah  (through  Raba)  the 
joint  iiroprictor  is  looked  upon  as  sole  jiroprietor 
who  after  the  division  receives  his  original  property. 
It  did  not  assume  in  joint  property,  consisting  of 
many  similar  units,  that  each  unit  was  joint  prop- 
erty and  had  to  be  divided — division  of  the  prop- 
erty and  division  of  right  are  the  sjune — but  consid- 
ered that  the  one-half  of  the  bulk  belonged  to  the 
one.  and  the  other  half  to  the  other,  and  each  one 
while  using  the  joint  property  was  presumed  to  l)e 
using  his  own  property,  and  on  division  received 
what  was  always  his  property  (Tos.  Git.  48a). 

The  dilTerence  between  the  views  of  the  deciders 
of  the  responsa  and  the  oliler  authorities  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  because  the  former  say  that  in  the 


case  of  indivisible  joint  estiite.  the  vow  of  the  joint 
proprietor  has  no  force  because  they  have  assumed 
the  obligation  that  one  may  use  the  share  of  the 
other;  but.  according  to  the  older  conception,  the 
partnership  relation  contains  no  such  idea  of  obliga- 
tion and  can  be  ended  at  smy  moment.  This  is  the 
idea  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

The  concept  Bererah  is  known  in  French  law. 
Goppert  (ih.  pp.  64.  63)  states:  "In  French  law.  the 
essence  of  the  division  of  joint  property  did  not  con 
sist  in  a  mutual  changeable  contiact,  but  rather  in 
an  iicte  detenu  i  mil  if,  by  which  it  was  established 
what  portion  of  the  joint  property  the  joint  heir 
really  inherited,  from  which  arose  the  legal  presump- 
tion that  the  property  which  fell  to  his  share  at  the 
division  was  deemed  to  have  been  his  from  the  be- 
ginning. A  remarkable  coincidence!  There  being 
no  inherent  contradiction  in  the  concept  Bererah, 
the  Babylonian  Halakah,  modifying  the  older  view, 
established  the  compromise  that  in  Biblical  com- 
mands the  principle  En  Bererah  is  followed,  and 
in  rabbinical  commands  Yesh  Bererah.  But  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  of  the  dicta 
of  the  Tannaim  contains  innumerable  contradictions, 
and  is  a  shoreless  ocean  in  which  the  commentator  is 
lost.  By  distinguishing  between  the  Palestinian 
Halakah  and  the  Babylonian,  it  is  believed  that  the 
matter  has  been  made  clear, 

mBi.ioGR.»PHV  :  R,  Nissiui  to  iVoi.  4.51) :  Solomon  Luria.  in  his 
work  l"(i»i  Slid  SheUinuih  to  B,  Is.  31,  pp.  34-411.  Sdilk..«. 
I.s;i6.  At  the  end  he  enumerates  thirty  cases  i>*fcrrinL^  \" 
Uererah  and  ai'ransres  them  in  fi>urcla.sses.  R.  Judah  Uen.j;i- 
min  Rapiiport,  in  liis  work  SimUil  llmjaiiun.  pp.  :;i--'7. 
Dyhenifurlh,  17.50,  criticizes  1, aria's  dist|uisition.  R.  Isaac  Laiii- 
pronti,  in  his  work,  Fitluid  Yizlntfi.  Venice,  ITttt,  .sm\.  enumi-t  - 
ales  uuist  of  the  passages  of  tlie  liiiliylonian  Tahund,  and  al-  • 
retei-stothe  literature  of  the  responsa.  R.  Banich  Bcnedii  i 
Coitein,  in  Kefcf  XihUar,  l.emliei^,  l.sijT,  classilies  anil  rh^- 
cusses  most  of  the  passages  together  with  the  codes  of  Mai- 
monides  and  Shulhait  'Artili,  and  he  finally  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  Bererah.  R.  .\braliam  Tiktin  wrote  a  com- 
prehensive article  ()nthis  subject  in  liis  ho.ik  l\f'ih  fni-Iimiit, 
pp.  li>t)-™a,  Dyherufurth,  s:iO:  he  goes  iiit^i  detailed  disrn>>i<in 
and  attempts  "to  solve  nnmemus  contnidictions  by  ptlpulistic 
methods  of  argument.  R.  Jacob  Zebi  Joliesch,  in  his  book 
Mthi  lH!-R'i'iin,  Warsiiw,  issn,  has*  gathered  ail  the  material 
and  has  mentioned  the  various  rabbis  that  adopted  the  princi- 
ple Vesh  Bererah  and  those  that  adopteil  the  principle 
En  Bererah.  Aryeh  I-ow.  the  author  of  Sha\mat  Arihh, 
Briinn,  1797,  treats  of  Bererah  in  numbers  89  to  93,  pp.  (»7-7it ; 
finallv  R.  Elijah  Wilna,  on  Omh  Ifiiiinim.  413, 1,  has  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  various'  views  concerning  Berenih. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  alnive-named  connneiuators  and 
authors  of  resiionsa  who  snguests  the  differeuet>  in  the  con- 
ception of  Bererah  between  the  .lernsalem  and  the  Babvlonian 
Talmud  {Yurch  D('n/i,331,  27);  Jfoii(i(,«c(in/(,  Isil'.i,  pp.:!i'.:i- 
37";  .\uerbach,  Diw  JUiIi.<vht'  OltUtiationetiri'vht,  Berlin, 
1H7(I,  pp.  529  ft  scq.,  lytXl,  p,  5(1,  note  1  (note  2,  ih.,  must  be 
corrected  according  to  the  above  views).  The  lexicons  of 
the  Talmud  ts.r.)  of  Levy,  Kohut.  and  Jastrow. 

.1.  SR.  M,   S.  Z. 

BERESHIT.     See  Genesis. 

BERESHIT  RABBAH  (called  also  by  the  an- 
cients Bereshit  derabbi  Osha'yah  [Hosha'yah], 
Bereshit  rabbah  derabbi  Oshaya  [Hoshayiah] , 
Bereshit  derabbi  Hosha'yah  rabba,  Baraita 
derabbi  Osha'ya) :  Expository  ilidrash  to  the  tirst 
book  of  the  Pentateuch,  assigned  by  traditirni  to  the 
amora  Iloshaiah.  commonly  Osha'yah,  who  nourished 
in  the  third  century  in  Palestine.  The  Miditish 
forms  a  haggadie  commentary  on  the  whole  of  Gen- 
esis, in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Midrasliic 
exegesis  demanded  by  that  age.  In  a  continuous 
sequence,  broken  only  toward  the  end.  the  Biblical 
text  is  expounded  verse  for  verse,  often  wind  for 
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word;  onlj-  gencalogic  passages,  and  such  as  fur- 
Dish  no  material  for  exposition  (as  the  reiterated  ac- 
count of  Abraham's  servant  in  Gen.  xxiv.  35-48), 
are  omitted. 

The  Bereshit  Kabbah  contains  many  simple  ex- 
planations of  words  and  sentences,  often  in  the  Ara- 
maic language,  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ; 
and  also  the  most  varied  haggadic  expositions  popu- 
lar in  the  public  lectures  of  the  syna- 
Its  gogues  and  schools.      According    tr) 

Simplicity   the  material  or  the  sources  at  the  dis- 
and  posal  of  the  editor  of  the  >Iidrash,  he 

Sublimity,  has  strung  together  various  longer  or 
shorter  explanations  and  haggadic  in- 
terpretations of  the  successive  passages,  sometimes 
anonymously,  sometimes  citing  the  author.  Again, 
he  adds  to  the  running  commentary  longer  haggadic 
disiiuisitions  or  narratives,  connected  iu  some  way 
with  the  verse  in  question,  or  with  one  of  the  ex- 
planations of  It — a  method  not  unusual  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  iu  other  Midrashira.  The  lirst  chapters  of 
Genesis,  on  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man, 
naturally  furnished  especially  rich  material  for  this 
mode  of  exegesis.  Whole  sections  are  devoted  to 
conmients  upon  one  or  two  verses  of  tlie  text.  Slany 
references  to  contemporary  philosophical  thought 
are  made  with  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  opinions 
of  the  heretics.  References  to  contemporaneous  con- 
ditions and  historical  events  also  occur;  indeed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Midrash  to  view  the  personages 
and  conditions  of  the  Bible  b}^  the  light  of  con- 
temporary history.  Though  the  stories  embraced 
in  Genesis  furnished  little  occasion  for  comments  on 
legal  topics,  Bereshit  Rabbah  contains  a  few  short 
halakic  sentences  and  quotations  taken  from  the 
Mishnah  and  other  sources.  This  Midrash  is  emi- 
nently rich  in  sublime  thoughts  and  tinely  worded 
sentences,  iu  all  kinds  of  parables,  in  foreign  words, 
especially  Greek,  used  freely  and  intentionally  for 
the  sake  of  elegance  of  diction.  Some  Greek  words, 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  Jewish  literature,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  (e.;j.,  TvHJlp. 
(C(Sv(JfXof,  section  i.  in  'Arukand  MSS. ;  cSlSlinvSN. 
'EX£i'fl(:«o77oA(f,  section  xli.  (xlii.)in  'Aruk,  corrupted 
in  editions). 

This  extensive  and  important  Jlidrash,  which 
forms  a  complete  commentary  on  Genesis,  and  ex- 
emplities  all  points  of  Midrashic  exegesis,  is  divided 
into  parashiyot  (sections,  chapters); 
Form.  and  derives  its  pecidiar  character  from 
the  proems  which  head  these  sections; 
it  is  by  these  means  distinguished  from  the  tannaitic 
Midrashim  to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  such 
as  MckiU.a,  Sifra,  and  Sifre.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Bereshit  Rabbah  is  headed  by  the  first  verse  of  the 
passage  to  be  explained,  and  is  introduced,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  one  or  more  prefatory  remarks  starting 
from  a  verse  taken  from  another  Biblical  passage  as 
text — generally  from  the  Hagiographa.  B\'  various 
explanations  of  these  texts  a  transition  is  effected  to 
the  exposition  of  the  particular  verse  of  Genesis 
heading  the  parasliah.  There  are  in  the  Bereshit 
Rabbah  (i.-xcvi.)  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these  passages.  A  part  of  them — about  seventy — 
are  cited  witli  the  name  of  the  haggadists  with  whom 
they  originated  or  whose  explanation  of  the  verse  in 


question  was  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  para- 
shah  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  ;  as  in  section  i.  the  six 
prefatory  passages  of  R.  Osha'yah,  R.  Huna  in  the 
name  of  Bar  Kappara,  R.  Judah  b.  Simon,  R.  Isaac, 
R.  Joshua  of  Siknin,  iu  the  name  of  R.  Levi,  and 
K.  Tanhuma. 

The  greater  number  of  these  passages  are  anony- 
mous and  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
author  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah;  they 

In-  begin  with  the  verse  of  the  text,  which 

troductory  very  often  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Passages,  proem  without  any  fornmla  of  intro- 
duction— more  frequently  so  in  the 
best  manuscripts  than  in  the  editions.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  prefator)'  passages  is  as  various  as  their 
execution  and  their  extent.  In  some  only  tlie  intro- 
ductory text  is  given,  its  application  to  the  verse  of 
Genesis  to  be  expounded  being  self-evident  or  being 
Ic-ft  to  a  later  working  out.  The  single  prefaces,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  number,  contain  explanations 
of  their  text  which  refer  entirely  or  in  its  last  part 
to  the  verse  or  passage  of  Genesis  to  be  expounded 
in  that  parasliah.  The  composite  introductions  con- 
sist of  different  expositions  of  the  same  Biblical 
verse,  bj'  different  haggadists,  stnmg  together  in 
various  ways,  but  always  arranged  so  that  the  hist 
exposition — the  last  link  of  the  introduction — leads 
to  the  exposition  of  the  passage  of  Genesi-s,  with  the 
lirst  verse  of  which  the  introductions  often  close. 
For  these  introductions,  which  are  often  quite 
lengthy,  the  material  for  the  several  expo.silions  was 
ready  at  hand.  The  original  work  on  tlic^se  passages 
consisted  principally  in  the  eombiniugand  grouping 
of  the  several  sentences  and  expositions  into  a  coor- 
dinate whole,  always  so  arranged  that  the  last  mem- 
ber forms  the  actual  iutroductiou  to  the  exposition 
of  the  parashah.  Definitely  characterized  as  they 
are  iu  their  beginning  by  these  introductions,  the 
parashiyot  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  have  no  formal 
ending,  although  several  show  a  transition  to  the 
Biblical  passage  that  is  expounded  in  the  following 
parashah. 

In  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  editions,  the  pa- 
rashiyot are  consecutivel.y  ninubered  ;  in  very  many 
quotations  iu  the  'Aruk  tlu-  passage  of 

The  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  is  mentioned  by 

Principle  the  number  of  the  parashah.  The 
of  Division,  total  number  of  the  parasliiyot,  both  in 
the  manuscripts  and  in  tlu'cdilions,  va- 
ries from  97  to  101.  Nearly  all  the  manuscripts,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  editions,  agree  in  counting  96  chap- 
ters, up  to  the  exposition  on  Gen.  xlvii.  38  ct  «y/. 
inclusive  (beginning  of  the  pericope  Wayehi) ;  and  to 
this  point  the  best  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  "Aruk 
and  Yalkut,  differ  only  in  a  few  parashiyot  from  the 
division  of  the  chapters  iu  the  editions.  Hence  the 
counting  by  chapters  or  sections  is  to  be  considered 
UHich  older  than  has  been  assumed.  The  principle 
of  division  followed  in  the  parashiyot  of  the  Bereshit 
Rabbah  was  evidently  that  of  the  Biblical  text  itself 
as  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  this  Mid- 
rash, in  accordance  with  the  "open  "  (nimns>  and 
■•  closed  "  (niDinO)  liaragraphs  of  Genesis.  There  are 
separate  parashiyot  in  the  >Iidrash  to  almost  all 
these  sections  as  they  are  still  found  in  Genesis,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  genealogical  passages.    But 
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tbere  are  iiarashiyot  that  bear  evidences  of  relation 
to  the  pericopes  ("  sedarim  ")  of  Iho  Palestinian  trien- 
nial cycle,  and  a  careful  investigation  of  these  may 
lead  to  tlie  discover)-  of  an  arrangement  of  sedarim 
different  from  that  heretofore  known  from  old  regis- 
ters. However,  there  are  jiarashiyot.  as  mentioned 
above,  especially  in  the  begiuuiug  of  the  Jlidrash, 
in  which  only  one  or  a  few  verses  at  a  time  are  ex- 
pounded. The  sedarim  of  the  customary  one-year 
cycle  are  not  regarded  at  all  in  the  divisions  of  the 
Bereshit  Kabbah,  neitherare  they  marked  in  the  best 
manuscripts  or  in  the  editio  princcpn  of  the  Midrash; 
the  parashiyot.  therefore,  can  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
subdivisions  of  the  sedarim.  as  which  they  appear 
in  later  editions  of  this  Midrash. 

Far  more  difficult  than  any  question  concerning 
the  outwai'd  form  of  the  Bereshit  Kabbah  is  that  of 
deciding  how  much  of  its  present  con- 
Haterial.     tents  is  original  material  included  in  it, 
and  how  much  of  later  addition.     The 
parashiyot  formed  the  framework  that  was  to  con- 
tain the  exposition  of  a  number  of  Biblical  verses  in 
continuous  succession. 

But  with  the  notoriouslyloo.se  construction  of  the 
haggadic  exegesis  it  became  easy  to  string  together, 
on  every  verse  or  part  of  a  verse,  a  number  of  ram- 
bling comments :  or  to  add  longer  or  shorter  hag- 
gadic passages,  stories,  etc.,  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  exi)osition  of  the  text.  This  process  of 
accretion  took  place  quite  spontaneousl)'  in  the 
Bereshit  Kabbah,  as  in  the  other  works  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  and  Midrashic  literature  ;  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  completion  of  these  works — if  ever  they 
were  completed — a  long  period  elapsed  dui'ing  which 
there  was  much  addition  and  collection. 

The  tradiliim  that  K.  Hosha'yah  is  the  author  of 
the  Bereshit  Kabbah  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he 
began  the  work,  in  the  form  of  the  running  com- 
mentary customary  in  tannaitic  times,  arranging  the 
exposition  on  Genesis  according  to  the  sequence  of 
the  verses,  and  furnishing  the  necessary  complement 
to  the  tannaitic  Midrashim  on  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  ascription  of  the  Mekilta  to  R. 
Ishmael  and  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  to  K.  Johanan 
rests  on  a  similar  procetlure.  Perhaps  the  conunents 
on  Genesis  were  originally  divided  into  parashiyot 
that  corresponded  with  the  above-mentioned  sections 
of  the  text,  and  that  contained  the  beginnings  of  the 
simplest  introductions,  as  indeed  the  first  traces  of 
such  introductions  are  found  also  in  the  tannaitic 
Midrash.  But  the  embellishment  of  the  parashiyot 
with  numerous  artistic  introductions — which  points 
to  a  combination  of  the  form  of  the  nmniug  commen- 
tary with  the  form  of  the  linished  homilies  follow- 
ing the  type  of  the  Pesiktaaml  Tanhnma  :Midrashim 
— was  certainly  the  result  of  the  editing  of  the 
Bereshit  Kabbah  that  is  now  extant,  when  the  ma- 
terial found  in  collectiosn  and  traditions  of  the  hagga- 
dic exegesis  of  the  period  of  the  Amoraim  was  taken 
up  in  the  Midrash,  and  (he  Bereshit  Kabbah  was 
given  its  present  form,  if  not  its  iire.sent  bulk.  Per- 
haps the  editor  made  n.se  also  of  different  collections 
on  the  several  parts  of  Genesis.  The  present  Ber- 
eshit Kabbah  shows  a  singular  disjiroportion  between 
the  lengtli  of  the  first  sidra  and  that  of  the  eleven 
others.     The  sidra  Bereshit  alone  comprises  twentv- 


nine  parashiyot,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  work.  Is  there  not  a  po.ssibility  that  the  pres- 
ent Bereshit  Kabbah  is  a  combination  of  two  Mid- 
rashim of  unequal  proportions;  and  that  the  twenty- 
nine  parashiyot  of  the  first  sidra — several  of  which 
expound  only  one  or  a  few  verses — constitute  tin 
extant  or  incomplete  material  of  a  Bereshit  Kabbah 
that  was  laid  out  on  a  much  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive scale  than  the  Jlidrash  to  the  other  sidroty 

The  worlv  may  have  received  its  name.  "  Bereshit 

Kabbah."  from  that  larger  Jlidrash  at  the  beginning 

of  Genesis,  unless  that  designation  was 

Origin  of  originally  used  to  distinguish  this  Mid- 
Name,  rash  from  the  shorter  and  older  one, 
which  was  ascribed  to  K.  Hosliayah. 
The  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  Midrash  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  first  words,  "R.  Hosha'yah  rab- 
bah  began,"  etc.,  as  if  the  word  "rabbah  "  belonged 
originallj-  to  the  name  of  the  amora.  and  that  the 
name  of  the  work,  "Bereshit  Rabbah,"  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  '■  Bereshit  derabbi  Hoshayah  rabbah,"  is  un- 
tenable for  the  reason  that  in  the  best  manuscripts — 
and  in  a  very  old  quotation — the  name  "R.  Hosha- 
yah" stands  without  the  addition  "rabbah"  in  the 
first  preface  at  the  beginning  of  the  Midrash.  It 
would  be  singular  if  the  authorial  designation  had 
been  lost  and  yet  the  attribute  had  remained  in  the 
title  of  the  Midrash. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the 
actual  editing  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah;  it  was  prob- 
ably undertaken  not  much  later  than 
Date.  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  But 
even  then  the  text  was  probably  not 
finally  closed,  for  longer  or  shorter  passages  could 
always  be  added,  the  number  of  prefatory  passages 
to  a  parashah  be  increased,  and  those  existing  be 
enlarged  by  accretion.  Thus,  beginning  with  the 
sidra  Wayishlah,  extensive  passages  are  found  that 
bear  the  marks  of  the  later  Haggadah,  and  have 
points  of  connection  with  the  Tanhuma  homilies. 
The  passages  were  probably  added  at  an  early  date, 
since  they  are  not  entirely  missing  in  the  older  man- 
uscripts, which  are  free  from  many  other  additions 
and  glosses  that  are  found  in  the  present  editions. 
In  the  concluding  chapters  the  Bereshit  Rabbah 
seems  to  have  remained  defective.  In  the  jiarashiyot 
of  the  sidra  Wayiggash  the  comment  is  no  longer 
carried  out  verse  by  ver.se;  the  last  parashah  of  this 
]>ericope,  as  well  as  the  first  of  the  sidra  Wayehi. 
is  probably  drawn  from  Tanhuma  homilies;  the 
comment  to  the  whole  48th  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
missing  in  all  the  manuscripts  (with  one  exception), 
and  to  verses  1-14 in  the  editions;  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  this  sidra,  the  comment  on  Jacob's  blessing 
(Gen.  xlix.),  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts — with  the 
above-mentioned  exeeption.s — in  a  revision  .showing 
later  additions,  a  revision  that  was  also  used  bv  tlw 
compiler  of  the  Tanhuma  ^Midrash  edited  by  Buber, 

The  best  mannscrijit  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  i^ 
fouud  in  the  Codex  Add.  2T,lti9  of  the  Britisli  Mu- 
seum, London;  it  was  used  for  the  critical  edition 
issued  by  J.  Theodor. 

On  this  and  other  manuscripts  compare:  J.  Tlieo- 
dor.  "Der  Midrash  Bereshit  Rabbah,"  in  "Mouats- 
schrift,"  xxxvii.  1G9  it  mj..  ih.  211  et  seq..  4-V3  it  »f/. ; 
xxxviii.  9<'/,«<Ty,  :  xxxix.  \OGetseq.:  variants  of  the 
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Beivshit  Rabbah  in  '  Aruk,  Yalkut,  and  MSS.  ;  on  the 
division  into  chapters,  ib.  xxxix.  481. 

Oldest  editions:  Constantinople,  1513  (Midr.  R.  on 
Pentateuch)  (Ber.  Rabbah),  Venice,  1567;  collective 
editions  on  Pent,  and  Meg.,  Venice,  1545;  Cracow, 
1587;  Salouica  (1544?).  1594. 

Oldest  commentaries:  Commentary  ascribed  to 
Bashi  (appeared  first  in  the  Venice  ed.,  1567;  com- 
pare Epstein,  in  "Magazin  fi'ir  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judontliums,"  1887,  pp.  1  etseq.);  commentary  by 
R.  Naphtali  Herz  b.  R.  Menahem,  Cracow,  1569 ;  com- 
mentary by  Ashkeuazi  Baerman  b.  Naphtali  ha- 
Kohen  (appeared  first  in  the  Cracow  ed.,  1587);  com- 
mentary "  Yefeh  To'ar."  by  Samuel  Yafe  Ashkenazi, 
Venice,  1597 ;  Prague,  1689 ;  Fiirth.  1692 ;  more  recent 
valuable  commentaries  bj'  Wolf  Eiuhorn,  David 
Luria,  Sam.  Straschun,  and  others  in  the  Wilna  ed.  of 
the  Midrash.  Compare  further,  for  editions  and  com- 
mentaries, Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  3753  f^ 
«y. ;  Jelliuek,  "Kuntres  ha-Maggid,"  1878,  pp.7 
it  seq.,  W  et  seq.  ;  "  Kuntres  Taryag,"  1878,  pp.  47  ei 
»eq.;  "Kuntres  ha-Rambam,"  1878,  pp.  33  et  seq.; 
Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  "  1880,  pp.  301  et  seq. 
Translation :  German  by  Aug.  Wiinsche,  Leipsic, 
1881. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  G.  V.  1st  ed.,  1832,  pp.  173  et  seq.,  354  ct 
i<eq.:  Rapoport,  Erch  MiUin,  1H52.  pp.  171  et  seq.:  Frankel, 
Mrlio  Jiit-Yeriislinjmi.  1.^70,  pp.  .5Ut  tt  srq.;  Friedmann,  in 
lutrniliiciii.n  to  liis  ptiiiioii  of  Ml  i.ill'i,  ls7n,  pp.  ixxv.  et  seq.; 

J.  Tl 'ior.  ZAti  ro/iijio.Md")!  lire  Aiiiulisehi  ii  HaiiiiUen,  in 

Moniilssrhyift.  1S71I,  pp.  112  et  s.y.;  M.  Joi-1,  Bliekc  in  tlie 
Beliiii"ii.-:iiisi  liiilile.  i.  ]sm;  Leraer,  Anlaiie  tnul  ejuillni 
dc.f  Uni.-iliil  Uiil'hali.ls.^-^;  H.  L.  Struck,  article  Miilrash, 
in  I'nili.'<t(uiti.-<elic  li'iil-Eiiciillnii/liIir.  2d  ciL.  ix.  74t)  et 
feq.;  Weiss.  D<ir.  ISK;1.  iii.  2ri2  <•(  ,m  <;.;  1SK7,  iv.  22.  2(IS  et  seq.; 
J.  Tlieiidor,  Die  jMidrii.<rliiin  ziiiii  I'ciitdteueli  iiiul  der 
PaUI.''line)tsi.sc}ie  Dreijiiliriiir  i'l/elits.  in  Mniial.^.^rfirift, 
188.5-S7;  Ph.  Bind),  Stuiiirii  ziir  ^Ii/i/kJ.i.  in  .Muiiiilx- 
sehrift,  1S.H.5.  pp.  W>  el  seiy.  Winler  and  WiiiLschc,  iJii  JihI. 
Litteeiitur  srit  AlisrhluKs  ilrs  Kminiis.  1«!)4,  i.  Wu  et  seq., 
488  (•(  8(1/.;  W.  Bacher,  Ai.i.  I'dl.  .iiiinr.  1S99,  iii.  ,")03  et  seq.; 
Immauuel  Low.  in  Kraiiss.  llrieehi■•^e}lr  niid  Lateinische 
■  Leh>m'6rtei:  1H99,  ii.  ti2U  et  sea;  a.  Mayljaum,  Die  Aettesteii 
Pliaiien  in  dcr  Entwickelnng  der  Jud.  Prcdiqt,  Berlin,  1901. 
.1.  sn.  ,J.  T. 

BEREZA  (Cartuskaya  Bereza)  :  Town  in  the 
<iistriet  of  Pruszhany,  guvenimciit  of  Groduo.  Rus- 
sia; situated  on  the  river  Jazelda,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Brest-Litovsk  and  Bobruisk.  The  Jewish 
population  in  1890  was  850,  out  of  a  total  of  2,625. 

Jews  fli'st  settled  in  Bereza  in  1629,  as  is  evident 
from  a  document  registered  by  Sohjmon  Michaile- 
vieli,  superintendent  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  at  the  city  hall  of  that  place,  April 
18.  1680.  In  this  document  Grand  Duke  Sapieha 
(1.557-1633),  hetman  and  chancellor  of  Lithuania, 
declares  to  his  officials  of  Bereza  and  to  his  heirs 
that,  as  he  desires  that  Jews  shall  .settle  in  Bereza, 
he  grants  them  the  privilege  of  buiUling  there  a 
house  f)f  prayer  where  they  can  hold  their  divine  serv- 
ice undisturbed.  They  shall  have  the  right  to 
build  houses  and  ornament  them  according  to  tlieir 
desire,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  on  his  other  estates,  as  Roz- 
liana  and  Kosov.  All  these  rights  are  also  to  be 
granted  by  his  heirs.  After  the  signature  of  Leon 
Sapieha  on  the  original  document  is  added  a  confir- 
mation of  the  contents  in  the  handwriting  of  his  son, 
Cazimir  Leo  Sajiieha  (1609-56). 

Bmi.iofiRAPnv:  Al.lii  Wilrnshni  AreheridraHeheslioi  Kimi- 
missii,  V.  142;  /.■..;.k(i/  i  Xihlpisi,  No.  78l ;  Patniatnaiia 
Kiiiiin  Uei)iliieiifhiii  liuhernii  iirt  1890. 

H.  R. 

III.— 5. 


BEREZINO  :  Village  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  having  a  population  (1898)  of  1,900, 
almost  exclusively  Jews  (1,824).  About  25  per  cent 
of  them  are  artisans  and  laborers,  chiefly  loaders. 
Twenty-four  Jewish  families  are  en  gaged  in  garden- 
ing. The  general  economic  condition  is  bad.  LTpon 
the  introduction  (June  14,  1897)  of  the  government 
monopoly  in  the  wine  trade,  99  Jewish  families  were 
left  without  means  of  subsistence;  1.55  families  de- 
pended upon  cliarity  for  fuel;  210  applied  in  1898 
for  charity  during  the  Passover  of  that  year;  and 
the  number  of  such  applicants  increases  annually. 

n-  «■  S.  J. 

BERG:  An  independent  duchy  until  1815;  at 
present  jiart  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  i)rovince.  Jews 
settled  here  at  an  early  period.  In  1298  Count  Wil- 
helm  of  Berg  protected  them  against  the  hordes  led 
by  RiNDFLEisCH.  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death 
in  1349  many  were  killed  by  the  Flagellants.  Many 
of  the  Jews  driven  from  Cologne  settled  in  Berg. 
The  rabbi  of  Cologne,  "Pruno  Soeskind."  .settled  at 
Deutz,  others  went  to  Siegburg,  and  still  others  to 
Mulheim-ou-the-Ruhr.  A  synagogue  was  at  that 
time  organized  at  Deutz,  the  cemetery  being  outside 
of  the  "Severiuthor"  of  Cologne  until  in  1629  the 
electoral  government  presented  to  the  Jews  a 
burial-place. 

Even  in  early  times  a  community  had  existed  at 
Siegburg,  wliich  paid  to  the  abbot  a  certjiin  sum  as 
protection  money  (Geleitrjeld).  the  Jews  being  also 
required  to  take  part,  like  other  citizens,  in  guarding 
the  gates.  The  chief  of  the  community  acted  as  its 
judge,  only  criminal  cases  being  brought  before 
the  abbot.  The  Jews  of  Siegburg  were  slain  in  1287 
on  the  acctisation  of  having  killed  a  boy,  Johan- 
uekeu,  who  was  afterward  canonized  bj'the  Church. 
Often  to  their  detriment  the  Jews  of  Siegburg  aided 
the  archbishop  and  the  city  of  Cologne  with  money. 
In  1334  Archbishop  Walrain  killed  Meyer  of  Sieg- 
burg and  his  son  Joelmau.  and  confiscated  their 
property. 

The  ghetto  anil  synagogue  at  Ml'ilheiin  lay  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  on  the  Rhine;  the  Jews  bury- 
ing their  dead  at  tirst  in  the  cemetery  at  Cologne,  and 
afterward  at  Deutz.  Since  1774  they  have  had  a  ceme- 
tery of  their  own.  The  settlement  at  Kaisers- 
wcrth  also  dates  back  to  an  early  period.  During 
the  "Soest  quarrel  "  1,445  horsemen  from  Cleves  in- 
vaded Jliilheim  and  Deutz,  plumlering  and  carrying 
off  the  richest  Jews.  About  1.400  Jews  of  Siegburg 
barely  escaped  annihilation,  a  gipsy  woman  having 
accused  them  of  a  murder.  In  1588  tlie  community 
of  Deutz  sutfered  by  fire.  In  1583  they  lied  before 
the  troops  of  Archbi.sbop  Truchsess  von  Waldenburg 
(who  tried  to  regain  his  diocese,  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed)  to  Cologne;  again,  in  1631, before  the 
Swedes,  and  were  temporarily  received  back  on  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  of  money.  In  1665  some  stu- 
dents plundered  the  Jewish  hiuises  in  Deutz.  In  the 
seventeenth  centurj-  the  Jews  of  Siegburg  were 
forced  to  entertain  troojis  contrary  to  the  stipulations 
of  their  charter.  A  Jew,  David,  was  comi)elled  in 
1663  to  pay  the  regular  taxes,  in  adilition  to  the  eight 
gold  guldens,  iiroteetion  money,  he  was  already  pay- 
ing. The  community  of  Deutz  paid  one-seventh  of  all 
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the  taxes :  that  of  Mlilheim,  as  much  as  any  one 
who  owned  three  "moigen"  of  land.  Lazarus  van 
Gelderu  becain<'  court  factor  at  the  court  of  the 
priuiipality  of  Jlilich-Berg  in  1737.  In  1755  the  Jews 
suffered  by  a  violent  earlliquakc,  and  in  1784  by  the 
floods  of  "the  Rhine,  duriui;  which  the  synagogue 
was  destroyed.  A  new  synagogue  at  Deutz  was 
consecrated  In  17SG,  and  one  at  Miilheim  two  years 
later.  On  the  advent  of  the  French  anny  all  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  Jews,  such  as  poll- 
ta.x  and  protection  money,  were  abolished.  In  1808 
there  were  3.905  Jews  at  Diisseldorf,  1,2G4  at  Co- 
logne, and  1,5.52  at  Cleves. 

Rjibbi  Stisskind.  mentioned  above,  was  succeeded 
bj-  Vivis,  well  known  from  his  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  synod  of  Bingen,  under  Seligmann 
Bins  Oppenheira,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Vivis  was  also  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Berg.  The  seat  of  the  district  rabbinate  was  trans- 
ferred from  Deutz  to  Bonn  in  thesi.\teeuth  century. 
At  this  time  there  also  lived  at  Deutz  the  physicians 
Sander  (who  had  permission  to  visit  Cologne)  and 
Solomon  ben  Isaac  Joseph  (1.560-1631).  Thelatter's 
son,  also  a  physician,  died  in  1657.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  physicians  Judab  Loeb  ben  Na- 
than (died  1670),  Jacob  ben  David  (died  1688),  Jere- 
miah ben  Solomon  of  Coblenz  (died  1688),  and  a 
woman  physician  named  Vi'igele  (died  1731)  lived  at 
Deutz,  as  well  as  the  scholars  Kossmann  Levi  of 
Essen,  and  Moser.  The  latter  w-as  the  son-in-law 
of  Rabbi  Judah  Maehler  of  Cologne,  and  author  of 
several  works. 

Among  the  rabbis  of  Diisseldorf  ma.y  be  mentioned 
Samson  Levi  Frohlich  (1706-50),  Jlordecai  Halber- 
stadt  (1751-69),  Jacob  Brandeis  (1769-74);  and 
Judah  Loeb  Scheuer  (1779-1831).  Isaac  Bonem 
Rappoport  was  district  rabbi.  Jacob  Kopenhagen 
wrote  a  small  book  on  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  in 
1784. 

Bibliography;  Rrlsch,  In  IsracUt,  187!),  Nos.  4,  6-8 ;  Wedell, 
Gcteh.  OcrJudtn  in  DUsscklnrf,  pp.  W-»i. 
D.  A.   F. 

BEBGAMO  :  City  in  northern  Italy.  Here,  as  in 
other  cities  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic,  the  right  of  residence  was  granted  to 
Jews,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  money-lending. 
Documents  relating  to  the  Jews,  and  dating  back 
to  1479,  are  preserved  in  the  City  Library  and  in  the 
municipal  archives.  But  Jews  were  certainly  in 
Bergamo  before  that  time.  They  are  found  in  the 
large  neighboring  village,  JIartincngo,  whei-e  they 
could  own  land  and  houses  ("Archivio  di  Stato 
Veneto,  Senato, Terra,"  re//.  16,  curie  25).  In  1.507  a 
decree  was  issued  compelling  Jews  to  wear  a  yellow 
girdle  or  a  red  hat.  Neither  in  Bergamo,  in  Marli- 
nengo,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  surrounding  places 
are  they  known  to  have  formed  a  congregation. 
They  maj'  have  had  a  synagogue  and  a  cemetery, 
but  no  traces  of  these  remain.  There  are  no  longer 
any  Jews  at  Bergamo. 

D.  V.  C. 

BERGEL,  JOSEPH :  Neo-Hebraic  writer  of  tlie 
tirst  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  pri- 
vate teacher  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia.  In  1826  and 
1827,  he  published  some  articles  and  poems  in  the 
annual  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim"  (vi.  40,  50;  vii.  3,  123, 


183,  135).     The  best  of  these  are  the  articles,  "  Hash- 

'arat  ha-Ncfesh  "  (The  Immortality  of  the  Soul)  in 

vii.  3-12.    and  the  poem  '"Al  Keber  Abi"  (On  the 

Grave  of  My  Father)  in  vii.  123.     He  translated  a 

few  of  Confucius'  sayings  into  Hebrew  from  the 

French. 

BIBLIOC.RAPHV :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BniU.  nil.  197;  Delitzsih, 
Zur  Gesch  iclite  der  JUdinctien  Poesie,  p.  1U9. 
s.  I.  Bei{. 

BEBGEL,  JOSEPH :  Juda?o-German  writer, 
probably  of  the  seventeenth  century,  He  was  the 
author  of  "Kin  Schon  G5ttlich  Lied,"  a  religious 
poem.  It  seems  to  have  been  printed  at  Prague  in 
the  seventeenth  century  as  an  addition  to  the  poem 
"Jiidischer  Stamm "  by  Joseph  ben  Judah  Ileil- 
bronn. 
BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Steinsohneider,  Cat.  Biidl.  ool.  563. 

G.  I.  Ber. 

BERGEL    (BEBGIi),    JOSEPH:     Hungarian 

physician  and  author;  born  Sept.  3,  1803,  at  Pross- 
nitz, died  1885  at  Kaposvar.  He  was  well  versed  in 
rabbinical  and  modern  Hebrew  literature,  and  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  new  meter  into  Hebrew 
poetry  in  a  work  he  published  under  the  title  "Pirhe 
Leshou  "Eber"  (Hebrew  songs).  Gross- Kauizsa,  1873., 
In  the  German  language  he  wrote;  "Studien  liber 
die  Naturwissenschaftlichen  Kenntuisse  der  Talmu- 
disten,"Leipsic,  1880  ;  "Die  Eheverhilltnisse  der  Al- 
ten  Juden  im  Vergleich  mit  den  Griechischen  und  RO- 
mischen,"  i'J.  1881 ;  "  Deri limmel  und  Seine  Wunder, 
cine  Archiiologische  Studie  nacli  Alten  Jiidischen 
Jlythografien,"  which  was  also  published  in  Leipsic 
in  the  same  year  under  the  title  "Jlythologie  der 
Alten  Ilebriier,"  1882.  His  most  important  work  is 
"DieMedizin  der  Talmudisteu  "  (Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
1885),  with  an  appendi.x  on  anthropology  as  it  is 
found  in  ancient  Hebrew  writings.  These  works 
are  not  very  profound,  but  they  bring  togetlier  a 
certain  amount  of  useful  information.  Bergel  also 
wrote  "Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Ungarn,"  published 
in  1879  in  Hungarian  and  German. 

BIBLIORRAPIIV:  Lippe,  BihUngraphischti'  Lericrm,  v.  1.  ;: 
Kavseiimg,  Jlhli.iclie  Litteratur,  p.  131 ;  Revue  Etmha 
Juirts,  X.  2156,  267;  Ha-Zefirah.  1885,  No.  13. 

s.  ■  P.  Wi. 

BEBGEL,  YOM-TOB :  Merchant  and  com- 
munal worker  of  Gibraltar;  born  in  1813;  died  at 
Gibraltar  Oct.  14,  1894.  He  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  respected  merchants  of  the  Gibraltar 
Jewish  community,  and  for  thirty  years  held  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Hebrew  community. 
He  rendered  many  communal  services;  reorganized 
the  Hebrew  Poor  Fund  when  it  was  in  a  very  jire- 
carious  state;  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jew- 
ish estates  in  Gibraltar  acquired,  by  his  efforts,  val- 
uable possessions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  among 
his  coreligionists.  Bergel  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Exchange  Committee,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Relief  Fund  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1865. 

Bibliography:  Jctvish  Chronicle,  Oct.  26, 1894. 

J.  G.  L. 

BEBGEB,  EMILE  DE  :  Austrian  oculist  and 
medical  iiuthor;  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  1,  1855.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
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From  1883  to  1887  he  was  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Gratz,  aud  from  1890  to  1896  professor  of  opli- 
thahnology  at  Paris.  Bcrger,  who,  in  1883,  was  the 
inventor  of  an  ophthalmoscope  having  an  automatic 
action  of  two  Rekoss  disks,  won  the  Prix  Montyon 
in  1888,  and  the  Prix  Remusatiu  1893,  for  researches 
in  this  line  of  work.  He  was  also  the  president  of 
the  ophthalmic  congress  held  in  Paris  in  1894. 

Berger  is  the  author  of:  "  Gehirn  und  Retina  der 
Authropciiden,"  1878;  "Der  Hornhautspiegel,"  1886; 
'■  Krankheiteu  der  Keilbeinhiihle  und  des  Siebbeiu- 
laliyrinthes,"  1886;  "Beitritge  zur  Anatomic  des 
Auges, "  1887;  "C'hirurgie  des  Sinus  Sphenoidalis," 
1800;  ■■  Les  Maladies  des  Yeux  dans  Leurs  Rapports 
iivec  la  Patliologie  Generale,"  1893. 

BlBi.iiiGR.VPHY:    Rcmte    BibUn(iraijhi<iitcs    des    jyatahiliti'is 
Fntnmixcs  ContemiXjraUtcs,  ill. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BERGER,  ERNST  :  Austrian  painter ;  brother 
:if  the  oculist  Baron  Emile  Berger;  born  at  Vienna 
Jan.  3,  18.57 ;  educated  at  the  gymnasium,  the  com- 
mercial high  school,  and  in  1874  at  the  Academy  of 
.4.rts  of  his  native  town.  Though  intended  by  his 
father  for  a  commercial  career,  he  soon  turned  to  the 
itudy  of  painting.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Eisenmenger  and  the  painter  Hans  Makart. 
Under  the  hitter's  direction  Berger  painted  the  pic- 
tures "  Fondaco  de' Tiirchi  in  Venedig,"  exhibited 
It  the  Vienna  Klinstlerhaus  in  1883;  "Burial  of 
Sarah  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah";  and"Rebckah 
Leaving  Her  Father's  House."  Since  1883  Berger 
lias  lived  aud  worked  in  Munich.  His  chief  pro- 
luctions  are  "Traum  voin  Jungbrunnen,"  1886, 
which  obtained  the  silver  medal  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhiljition,  and  "  Altvenetianische  Brunnenweihe," 
1893. 

Berger  is  also  the  author  of  "  Beitritge  zur  Ent- 
ivicklungs-Geschichte  der  Maltechnik,"  1893-97; 
'Katechismus  der  Farbenlehre,"  1898;  and  the  arti- 
cles "Van  Eyck's  Technik,"  in  "Zeit.  fiir  Bildende 
Kunst."  189.5,  and  "Pflegeder  Bilderin  Gemitldegal- 
ericu,"  in  "Kunst  fiir  Alle,"  x.,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  AlUlcinciiics  Kllnstlcrlcrikon,  s.v. 

S. 

BERGER,  OSCAR:  German  electrotherapist 
uid  medical  author ;  born  at  Miinsterberg,  Silesia, 
!Jov.  34,  1844;  died  at  Ober-Salzbrunn,  Silesia. 
Inly  19,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
if  his  native  town  aud  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
^'iemia,  and  Breslau,  receiving  his  degree  as  doctor 
if  medicine  in  18G7.  In  1869  he  engaged  in  practise 
19  a  physician  in  Breslau,  making  electrotherapy  his 
specialty.  In  1873  he  became  privat-docent  at  the 
L^niversity  of  Breslau,  being  the  first  at  that  institu- 
;ion  to  lecture  on  nervous  diseases.  Five  years  later 
ic  was  elected  assistant  professor.  lu  1877  he  was 
ippointed  chief  consulting  physician  and  medical 
nspector  of  the  Breslau  poorhouse. 

Berger  made  a  special  study  of  neuralgia  of  the 
oints,  of  the  relation  of  neuralgia  to  diabetes  and 
lephritis,  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  of  the  geni- 
als,  of  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  tabes,  and  (with 
leidenheim)  of  hypnotism. 

A  very  prolific  writer,  he  contributed  many  articles 
m  neurology  and  electrotherapy  to  technical  jour- 
lals,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Neurolo- 


gisches  Centralblatt."  For  Eulenburg's  "Encyklo- 
piidie  der  Gesammten  Heilkunde"  he  also  wrote 
many  articles,  including  "Epilepsie,"  "  Besehafti- 
gungsneurosen,"  "Paralysis  Agitans,"  "Tetanic," 
etc.  His  best-known  works  are  "Die  Liihmung 
desNervus  Thoracicus  Longus,"  Breslau,  1873;  and 
"Zur  Lokalisatiou  der  Corticalen  Sehsphilre  beim 
Menschen,"  Breslau,  1885. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Hirscl],  BiiiurnphiKrliis  Lvxiknn,  s.v., Vienna, 
1884;  PaRel,  Biimraphiiclicx Lexikuii,  s.v.,  Vienna.  I'JOl. 

>^-  F.  T.  H. 

BERGER,  PHILIPPE :  Christian  professor  of 
Hebrew;  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions 
at  Belles-Letties;  born  at  Beaucourt,  Haut-Rhin, 
September,  1846;  brother  of  Samuel  Berger.  Grad- 
uating at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Faculte  de  Theologie  Protestante  (now  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Paris),  and  sublilirarian  of  the  Insti- 
tut  de  France. 

Disciple  and  intimate  friend  of  Renan,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de 
France,  Berger  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Semitic  epigraphy,  for  which  his  friend  and  master 
had  a  predilection.  He  collaborated  in  tlie  redaction 
of  the  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,"  pub- 
lislied  by  the  Academic. 

Among  Berger's  numerous  writings  two  are  of 
special  interest  for  Jewish  scholars:  (1)  "L'Ecriture 
des  Inscriptions  Semitiques,"  Paris,  1880;  and  (3) 
"Essai  sur  la  Signification  Historiquc  des  Noms  des 
Patriarches  Hebreux,"  Paris,  1887. 
BiBLiOGRAPilY:  La  Grande  EncychipnUc,  vl.  1506. 

T.  I.    Bk. 

BERGilR,  SAMUEL:  French  professor  of 
Protestant  theology ;  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Faculte  de  Theologie  Protestante,  Paris;  born  at 
Beaucourt,  Haut-Rhin,  May  3,  1843;  brother  of 
Philippe  Bergf-r.  He  attended  the  lectures  on  liter- 
ature at  the  Sorbonne,  and  studied  theology  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  whence  he  graduated. 
Among  Berger's  writings  the  following  are  interest- 
ing for  the  study  of  the  Bible:  (1)  "La  Bible  an 
XVI.  Sif'cle;  Etude  sur  I'Origiue  de  la  Critique," 
Paris,  1879;  (3)"De  Glossariis  Biblicis  Quibusdam 
Medii  ^Evi,"  Paris,  1879;  (3)  "La  Bible  Fram^aise 
au  Moyen  Age ;  Etudes  snr  les  Anciennes  Versions  de 
la  Bible  Ecrites  en  Prose  de  la  Langued'Oil,"  Paris, 
1884;  (4)  "Histoire  de  la  Vulgata,"  Paris,  1893. 
Bibliography:  La  Grande  Enciieh)i)t<Ue,  vl.  ;Wfi. 

T.  I.  Bu. 

BERGSON,  MICHAEL:  Musician;  born  in 
Warsaw  1818;  died  at  Loudon  iMarch  9,  1898.  He 
was  a  member  of  an  eminent  Jewish  family  of  War- 
saw, with  which  city  he  always  preserved  connec- 
tion. Early  in  life  he  became  a  pupil  of  Chopin, 
und  afterward  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he  became 
professor  and  later  on  principal  of  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musitiue.  Professor  Bergson  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  working  life  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  and  Italy  ;  but  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  London. 
He  was,  as  a  pianist,  one  of  the  personal  inheritors 
of  the  Chopin  tradition  ;  but  he  also  attained  to  some 
distinction  as  a  composer,  many  of  his  productions 
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t'xhiliiting  inventive  power,  taste,  and  charm.  He 
■R-rote  two  operas:  "Louisa  de  Montfort "  ami  "Sal- 
vator  Rosa."  Among  liis  many  hundreds  of  songs, 
the  "Two  Hearts."  the  "Better  World."  and  the 
"Serenade  Moresque,"  as  well  as  tlie  clever  piano- 
forte sketch,  "A  Storm  on  the  Lagoons."  were  very 
widely  known  and  admired.  His  more  technical 
productions,  too,  liave  received  much  commenda- 
tion, especially  the  "  Douze  Grandes  Etudes,"  op. 
63.  and  the  " Ec-ole du  Mecanisme."  op.  65.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  his  "Flute  vSonata,"  of  his 
"Concert  Symphonique,"  and  his  "Polonaise  He- 
roique."  due  of  his  best -known  pieces  is  the  "  Scena 
ed  Aria"  for  clarinet,  played  by  militsfry  bands 
throughout  the  world. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  Chrimich  and  Jtiii.«7i  TToi/rf.  March 

J.  G.  L. 

BEKGTHEIL,  JONAS:  Pioneer  of  Natal, 
South  Africa;  born  in  England  about  1815;  died 
1902 ;  emigrated  to  South  Africa  about  1844,  at  a  time 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  scarcely 
known,  and  the  mode  of  living  extremely  primitive. 
Settling  among  the  Boers  as  a  farmer,  Bergtheil 
was  treated  by  them  with  religious  tolerance.  He 
served  in  their  government  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  from  1855  for  eleven  years,  being 
four  times  reelected  and  resigning  office  only  on  his 
return  to  England  iii  1866.  During  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1847,  he  advocated,  unsuccessfully,  emigra- 
tion to  the  Cape;  then,  passing  to  Germany,  his 
arguments  were  more  successful,  and  he  took  with 
him  forty  families,  who  founded  a  settlement  in 
"Xew  Germany,"  which  trained  some  excellent  col- 
onists. Bergtheil  was  a  large  landowner  in  Cape 
Colony,  possessing  at  one  time  nearly  200.000  acres, 
when  land  was  estimated  at  the  rate  of  threepence 
an  acre. 

Returning  to  England  in  1866,  Bergtheil  identified 
himself  with  the  communal  institutions  in  London, 
serving  as  warden  of  the  Bayswater  Synagogue  and 
as  president  of  the  Bayswater  Jewish  schools,  retir- 
ing from  the  latter  in  1900. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Oironicle,  Sept.  7, 1900, 

.T.  G.  L. 

BERI AH :  1 .  A  son  of  Asher,  representing, 
however,  not  an  individual,  but  a  clan  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17;  Xum.  xxvi.  44,  46).  A  member  of  the  clan  was 
called  a  Beriite  (Xum.  xxvi.  44).  The  name  is  also 
foimd  in  the  genealogical  list.  I  Chron.  vii.  30,  31. 

2.  A  clan  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii.  13). 

3.  A  clan  of  Ephraim  (I  Chron.  vii.  21-28).  The 
chronicler  here  adds  an  explanation  of  the  name, 
"because  it  went  evil  with  his  [lather's]  house." 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  (Bertheau,  Commen- 
tary, adloc.)  that  Xos.  2  and  3  are  identical,  and  that 
Beriah  of  Benjamin  was  associated  with  Ephraim 
because  of  its  services  to  that  tribe. 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  Gershon  line  (I  Chron.  xxiii. 
10,  11). 

o.  o.  n.  L. 

BERIAH,  i.r  'OLAM  HA-BERIAH  (the 
World  of  Creation) :  Cabalistic  expression  for  the  sec- 
ond of  the  four  celestial  worlds  of  the  Cabala,  inter- 
mediate between  the  World  of  Emanation  (Azilut) 


and  the  World  of  Formation  (Yezir.^h),  the  third 
world,  that  of  the  angels.  It  is,  accordingly,  of  the 
purest  essence  and  without  admixture  of  matter. 

Bibliography:  Joel,  Di(  Beligionsphilosttphie  des  Sohar. 

pp.  •Mi.  27!<  t (  »<j. 

K. 

BERIT  MILAH.     See  CiRcrMCisios. 

BERKAMANI  or  BARBLAMANI  (•:xnp^3) 
IBN  ABU  AL-HASAN  (called  Al-Isra'ili  al- 
Iskandari) :  Physician  and  author ;  lived  prob- 
ably in  the  tiret  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
wrote  for  an  emir  (Mansur?)  a  treatise  on  hygiene 
iu  ten   chapters,  called  in   the   preface:     ni'XpDSs 

n'jiaijx  nnvi>N  can 's  rr'jDnokx.    There  is  a  copy 

of  this  medical  work  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Berlin,  and  Steiuschueider  has  given  an 
exhaustive  description  of  it  in  his  "Catalogue." 
Steinschneider  rejects  the  identification  of  Berkamani 
with  one  Jefet  b.  Sa'id  of  the  twelfth  century; 
though  at  one  time  he  held  him  to  be  the  piobable 
author  of  a  respousum  (naiC'D)  in  Codex  Peters- 
burg 625  (compare  Xeubauer.  "  Aus  der  Petersburger 
Bibliothek,"  1866,  pp.  25,  118,  note  xxi.).  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  treatise  was 
compiled  at  the  request  of  an  Alexandrian  states- 
man, whose  name  is  conjectured  to  be  either  Al-  < 
JIuhsin  or  Al-Mansur,  and  to  whose  personality  ref-  ; 
ereuce  is  made  on  page  91b  of  the  manuscript.  The  1 
fact  that  he  mentions  no  earlier  author  than  Maimon- 
ides,  whom  he  calls  '3C"ipi'S  "Dm  (Moses  of  Cor 
dova),  makes  the  tentative  date,  above  given,  all  the 
more  probable.  It  would  seem  from  his  familiarity 
with  medical  literature  that  he  was  a  physician. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Pulemischc  ton?  Jjxi!.  , 
tifche  Littratur.  pp.  SHI,  SI,  note  2,  c,  Leii>sic,  18,,  :  idem, 
Hebr.  BihI.  xxi.  St,  8.5:  idem,  Hchr.  I'llicrs.  p.  iU2.  note 
3tH:  VcfzeichiUA-f  der  Hehriiischen  HamUchriftcii  [<icr 
Ki'iniaUeheii  Bihliutlich  zu  Berlin],  ii.  103-104,  137:  xiil. 
No.  230. 
G.  G.  A.  K. 

BEREO,    JOSSELEWICZ.      See  BEREii.   Jo- 

SEI.O\  U  II. 

BERKOVITS,  LAJOS:  Hungarian  violinist; 
born  at  Budapest  iu  1874.  Here  he  passed  through 
the  schools  and  finished  his  musical  education.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Xational  Academy  of 
Music,  where  his  teachei's  were  Jeno  Hubay  and 
David  Popper.  In  1895  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  celebrated  Lamoureux  orchestra  as  first 
violinist,  iu  which  capacity  he  made  a  tour  through 
England.  As  a  soloist  his  appearances  were  frequent 
and  invariably  successful.  In  1896  he  received  an 
engagement  in  the  royal  orchestra  of  the  opera  at 
Budapest,  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  that  body  as 
well  as  of  the  well-known  Grunfeld  quartet. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Lexikon  ;  PcMcr  Lloud,  1896, 
s.  5I.  W. 

BERKOWICZ,  JOSEF :  Officer  iu  the  Polish 
army;  sou  of  Colonel  Bkukk  (Berko).  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Kock,  in  1809.  in  which  his  father 
was  killed.  When  he  quitted  the  military  service  in 
1815,  he  was  appointed  forester  of  the  government 
forests  of  Troki.  and  in  1826  chief  forester  of  the 
district  of  Bielsk. 

'During  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830  Berkowicz 
served  under  General  Rozycky  as  chief  of  squadron 
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if  the  Fifth  Regiment,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  lie 
emoved  to  Besan^'ou,  Fi-auce.  Soon  after  lie  set- 
led  perniauently  in  England,  where  he  wrote  his 
lovel,  "Stanislaus,  or  the  Polish  Lancer  in  the  Suite 
if  Napoleon  fiom  the  Island  of  Elba,"  which  was 
iiiblisiicd  in  1840  by  his  family  after  his  death, 
le  left  two  sous.  Leon  and  Josef,  and  his  widow, 
irlio  retvirned  to  France,  where  she  died  in  poverty. 

liBi.iiHiR.vPMT  :  A.  Kraushar,  Bioiirafja  Bcrka  i  Jcgn  Sunn, 
in  Siriic,  1H89;  S.  Orgelbrand,  Encyclnpccija  Pou'szccluia, 
Waisiiw,  ISHS,  11.,  s.r. 

II.   R. 

BERKOWITZ,  BENZION  JTJDAH  BEN 
SLIAHU:  Russian  Hebrew  scholar;  born  July  23, 
S03;  died  at  Wilua  May  11,  1879.  He  is  the  author 
f  the  following  works  devoted  to  the  stud}'  of  the 
"arguni  Onkelos:  (1)  "'OtehOr,"  Wilna,  1843;  (2) 
Lehem  we-Simlah,"  2  vols,,  ib.  1850-55;  (3)  "Hali- 
ot  Senialot,"  supplement  to  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1874;  (4) 
Abne  Ziou,"  ib.  1877,  addenda  to  Nathan  Adler's 
omnieutary  on  Onkelos. 

Beikowitz's  contributions  to  the  stud}'  of  the 
)nkelos  are  very  valuable,  their  merit  being  ac- 
iDowledged  by  such  scholars  as  Berliner  and  other 
pecialists  on  the  Targum.  He  also  contributed  to 
he  Hebrew  periodicals  "Pirhe  Zafon,"  "Ha-Kar- 
lel,"  "Ozar  Hokinah,"  and  "Ha-Maggid." 

iinLior.RAPHY:   Fuenn,   Kcncnet   Yisracl,   p.  174;   Berliner, 
Tartiuin  Onkclas,  p.  197;  H.  N.  Steinsctineider,  'Ir  Wilna. 
h.  <i,  H.  R. 

BERKOWITZ,  HENRY :  Russian-English 
iliuatiir;  born  at  Warsaw  in  1816;  died  in  Gravcs- 
nd  April  5,  1891.  He  came  to  London  in  1841,  and 
ttracting  the  notice  of  Chief  Rabbi  Adler,  he  was 
inde  a  member  of  the  hitter's  household.  He  aftcr- 
I'ard  opened  a  school  at  Gravesend,  and  by  liis  cn- 
rgy  and  zeal  gradually  obtarined  for  it  an  established 
losition  and  reputation.  Among  his  scholars  were 
limbered  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
cinunuuity.  Berkowitz  was  held  in  high  esteem  in 
on-Jewish  circles  in  Gravesend,  made  friends  among 
11  classes  and  creeds,  and  local  honors  were  be- 
towcd  on  him  in  abundance,  among  them  that  of 
ustice  of  the  peace,  until,  in  1887,  he  was  elected 
layer  of  Gravesend.  He  was  concerned  in  almost 
very  philanthropic  movement  of  the  town. 

llBLIOfiRAPiiY:  Jewish  Chrouiclc,  April,  1891. 
.1.  G.  L. 

BERKOWITZ,  HENRY:  American  rabbi; 
lorii  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  .March  18,  1857.  He  was 
ducated  at  the  Central  High  School  of  his  native 
ity,  at  Cornell  University,  and  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
.'oUege  of  Cincinnati,  O.  Berkowitz  has  held  the 
losition  of  rabbi  of  the  Sha'are  Shamayim  congrega- 
ion  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  1883-88;  of  the  B'nai  Jehnda 
ongregation  in  Kansas  City,  Mo..  1888-92;  and  of 
lieRodeph  Shalom  congregation,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
incc  1892.  He  is  the  founder  and  chancellor  of  the 
Ewisii  Cii.vt  T.\UQUA  Society  since  1893,  one  of 
he  board  of  governors  of  the  Hebrew  U^nion  Col- 
?ge,  and  a  member  of  the  publication  committee  of 
he  Jewish  Publication  Society.  He  is  a  member  of 
he  first  or  pioneer  class  of  Jewish  ministers  that 
;raduated  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  The 
mblished    works    of    Berkowitz    are    as    follows: 


"Bible  Ethics,"  1883;  "First  Union  Hebrew  Read- 
er" and  "Second  Union  Hebrew  Reader,"  1883; 
"Judaism  and  the  Social  Question,"  1888;  "The 
Pulpit  Jlessagc."  1892;  "The  Open  Bible."  1896— 
a  guide  to  a  choice  of  reading  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, taking  account  of  the  critical  standpoint; 
"Kiddush:  Sabbath  Sentiment  in  the  Home,"  illus- 
trated, 1898.  Berkowitz  has  contributed  many 
papers  to  various  Jewish  and  secular  journals. 

A.  S. 

BERLIJN,  ANTON  (ARON  WOLF) :  Con- 
diutiir  and  composer;  burn  at  Amsterdam  May  21, 
1817;  died  there  Jan.  10,  1870.  He  wrote  nine 
operas,  seven  ballets,  an  oratorio  ("Moses  auf 
Nebo "),  a  symphony,  a  cantata,  a  mass,  several 
overtures,  chamber-music,  etc.  Of  these  his  sym- 
phony, performed  by  Spohr  at  Cassel,  1857,  is  un- 
doubtedly his  best  work.  Berlijn  was  a  skilful  con- 
trapuntist, and  his  compositions  are  distinguished 
by  grace  and  brilliancy,  though  their  popularity 
Wiis  contined  principally  to  Holland. 

During  his  long  service  as  conductor  at  the  Royal 
Theater  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  king,  who  in  1800  bestowed  upon  him  the 
decoration  of  the  order  of  merit  of  the  king  of  Hol- 
land. In  addition  to  this  he  received  the  gold  medal 
formeritof  the  king  of  the  Belgians  (1845),  and  simi- 
lar decorations  from  the  kings  of  Denmark  (1845). 
Greece  (1840),  and  Sweden  (1848),  the  emperor  of 
Austria  (1848),  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands 
(18.58),  and  the  grand  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg  (1804) 
and  Nassau.  Berlijn  was  also  a  member  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  of  Rome,  of  the  Archcological  So- 
ciety of  Athens,  etc. 

BIBI.IOORAPHT  :  Balier,  Dirt,  of  Musicians,  New  York,  1900; 
Mendel,  MiLiikali-iiliai Konmrsations-Lexikon. 
s.  J.  So. 

BERLIN  ;  Capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German 

empire.  Though  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year 
1225.  it  was  an  unimiiortant  place  during  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  Jews 
there  during  that  period,  yet  there  is  enough  to 
show  that  they  shared  the  same  fate  as  their  core- 
ligionists of  that  time  in  other  cities  and  countries. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
"  Reichsgriilin "  (countess  of  the  empire)  A.gnes 
IMCsented  the  Jews  of  Berlin  to  the  magistrate. 
They  were  expelled  during  the  Black  Death,  and 
their  synagogue  was  given  to  a  Christian  citizen 
(1350);  but  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  they  were  allowed  to  return  in  1354.  They 
were  not,  however,  permitted  to  have  a  public  syn- 
agogue, but  had  to  content  themselves  fora  number 
of  years  with  worshiping  in  private  houses.  There 
is  no  further  mention  of  the  Jews  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1509  the  Jews  of 
the  neighboring  Bernau  were  accused  of  desecrating 
the  host,  and  thirty-eight  of  them,  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  crime,  were  publicly  burned  by  order 
of  the  elector  Joachim  I.  (July  19,  1510).  Only  two 
acceiited  baptism,  and  these  were  beheaded,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  at  the  stake  having  been  commuted 
to  this  as  "an  act  of  grace."  As  the  usual  eonse- 
(im-nceof  such  occurrences,  the  Jews  generally  were 
expelled;  but  they  apparently  were  received  again 
within  a  very  short  time,    for  in  the  fourth  decade 
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of  that  century  tlie  magistrate  again  complained  of 
them.  Ahoutthe  same  time,  the  court  Jew  Lippold, 
favorite  of  the  elector  Joachim  II..  became  especially 
Important,  he  having  been  entrusted  by  the  latter 
•with  the  superintendence  of  all  Jewish  affairs. 
"When  Joachim  died  suddenly  (1571),  his  successor, 
Johaun  Georg,  accused  Lippold  of  liaving  murdered 
the  elector.  Lippold's  admissions  on  the  rack,  and 
the  books  on  magic  found  in  his  possession,  furnished 
to  his  enemies  sufficient  evidence  to  procure  his  con- 
demnation and  execution  (Jan.  28,  1573).  Again  an 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  followed. 

The  real  history  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Ber- 
lin does  not  begin  until  the  year  1671.  When  the 
Jews  were  expelled  (1670)  from  Vienna,  under  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.,  the  great  elector,  who  previously 
had  shown  his  unprejudiced  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  by  admitting  two  Jewish  students  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfort -on-the-Oder  (See  Tobias  MosE- 
NiDEs),  signified 
his  willingness 
to  receive  a 
number  of  Jew- 
ish families  into 
his  dominions, 
and  ordered  his 
resident  at  Vi- 
enna, Andreas 
Neumann,  to 
open  negotia- 
tions with  the 
Jews  of  that 
city.  The  edict 
of  admission 
was  published 
May  21,  1671. 
The  emigrants 
could  freely  en- 
gage in  com- 
merce; but 
usury  was  for- 
bidden. They  were  exempt  from  tolls  in  traveling, 
but  had  to  pay  a  yearly  protection  tax  of  eight  thalers 
per  family,  and  one  gold  florin  for'  every  mar- 
riage. In  civil  cases  they  were  to  be 
The  Great    judged    by  the   mayor,   in    criminal 

Elector,  cases  by  the  elector.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  have  a  public  syn- 
agogue. These  privileges  were  at  first  granted  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  A  few  months  later  the 
Austrian  fugitives  arrived  at  Berlin  and  went  to 
their  quarters  near  the  city  walls.  As  the  court 
Jew  Israel  Aaron  was  afraid  of  the  competition  of 
the  immigrants,  he  succeeded  in  having  a  decree  is- 
sued. Sept.  6.  1671,  under  which  no  Jews  would  be 
received  in  Berlin  except  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion into  their  financial  condition.  Instead  of  the 
anticipated  number  of  letters  of  protection,  one  com- 
mon writ  of  privileges  was  issued  to  the  Veil  and 
Eiess  families,  in  which  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  compete  with  Aaron.  That  day  (Sept. 
10,  1671)  is  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nit}-  of  Berlin.  In  1673  a  cemetery  was  bought 
for  the  new  comnnmity,  and  in  1676  a  burial 
society  was  founded  under  the  name  "Gemiluss 
Chassodira." 


Exterior  of  the  Oki  Synagotrue,  Berlin. 

(AfWr  3u  en^avinp.) 


The  fear  of  competition  forced  the  new  immigrants 
to   protect  themselves  against  the  influx  of  other 
Jews,    whom   they  attempted    to    keep  away  by 
threats   of   excommunication.     Though  they  were 
forbidden  to  put  this  measure  into  force,  the  author- 
ities agreed  to  come  to  them  for  information  con- 
cerning every  new  Immigrant,  the  signers  to  such  a 
reference  being  then  held  responsible  for  the  person 
named.     This  measure  did  not  prevent  many  "  un- 
vergleitete  Juden  "  (Jews  having  no  "Geleiisbrief," 
or  residence  permit)  from  entering  Berlin  surrepti- 
tiously, thus  furnishing  cause  for  endless  legislation 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg;  and 
Privileges    the  evil  was  not  wholly  remedied  even 
Granted,     liy  stringent   measures.      The    great 
elector  faithfully  kept  his  promise  to 
protect  the  Jews.     On  .Ian.  3,  1676,  a  decree  was 
issued  iu  which  occurred  the  following:  "die  Juden 
in  Berlin  in  ihren  Fn-yheilen  und  Privilegieu  nicl'.t  zu 

turbireu,  uuch 
zu  kriiuken.son- 
dern  sie  vicl- 
m  e  h  r  d  a  Ij  e  y 
geblireud  zu 
schiitzen"  mot 
to  disturb  'r 
worry  the  Ji'.vs 
of  Berlin  iu  their 
grants  and  priv- 
ileges, but  to 
protect  them 
properly).  But 
when,  nine  years 
later,  an  accuser, 
Bendix  Levi, 
rose  out  of  the 
midst  of  the 
Jew-s  them- 
selves,  making 
the  most  violent 
accusations 
against  them,  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  great  electMi. 
who  ordered  that  every  Jew  should  give  bouds  t<' 
the  amount  of  1,000  thalers  (Sept.  8,  1685). 

The  great  elector  died  in  168S,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  elector  Frederick  III.,  who  became  king  of 
Prussia  Jan.  18,  1701.  Even  in  swearing  to  the 
coronation  oath  the  council  brought  up  complaints 
against  the  .lews.  As  the  twenty  years  f<u'  which 
the  jirivileges  of  1671  were  granted  were  di-awing  to 
a  close,  Frederick  instituted  a  commission  to  examine 
the  letters  of  protection  (May,  1688),  before  which 
every  Jew  had  to  appear,  and  to  receive  confirma- 
tion of  his  privileges  on  payment  of  a  certain  tax. 
Most  stringent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
"unvergleitete  Juden,"  but- all  to  no  avail.  A  spe- 
cial commission  was  instituted  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  (Jan.  24,  1700).  The  number  of 
.lewish  families  for  the  whole  electorate  was  fixed 
at  fifty.  Instead  of  the  per.'ional  protection-tax 
(eight  thalers).  the  whole  community  was  taxed  in  a 
yearly  sum  of  3,000  thalers:  and  a  poll-tax  was  in- 
stituted. Another  decree  was  issued  (Dec.  7,  1700), 
which  revoked  the  poll-tax,  fixed  the  protection- 
money  at  1.000  ducats,  and  placed  some  restrictions 
upon  commerce.     At  the  request  of  the  shopkeepers' 
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gild,  for  Instance,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  keep  pub- 
lic shops  and  stalls.  A  report  on  the  execution  of 
this  measure,  however,  says :  "  1st  leyder  nicht  eiu 
Buchstabe  von  dieser  heylsamen  Verordnung  in 
Acht  genommen  worden  "  (Unfortunately  not  a  jot 
of  this  wholesome  measure  received  an}'  heed). 
Other  restrictious  followed.  Peddling  had  been  for- 
bidden (Aug.  17,  1692),  and  now  also  living  in  vil- 
lages (Oct.  16,  1706). 

Aversion  to  the  Jews  began  to  show  itself  also  in 
other  matters.  Franz  Wentzel  brought  forward  the 
accusation  that 
the  Jews  during 
the  'Alenu 
prayer  jumped  up 
and  spat  in  deri- 
sion of  Je.sus.  In 
consequence  a  se- 
vere edict  was  is- 
sued against  the 
praj-er  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  year 
1700.  An  investi- 
gation was  insti- 
tuted, to  which 
delegates  of  the 
Jews  were  called, 
and  as  a  result 
there  was  issued, 
Aug.  28,  1703,  the 
"Edict  wegen  des 
J  u  d  e  n  g  e  b  e  t  h  s 
'Aleuu,  und  das 
sie  einige  Worte 
auslasseu,  nicht 
ausspej-en,  noch 
darbey  hinweg- 
springen  sollen " 
(Edict  concerning 
the  Jews'  prayer 
'Alenu,  and  that 
they  shall  leave 
out  some  words, 
shall  not  spit  nor 
jump  up  during 
its  recital).  This 
decree  was  often 
renewed.  Accord- 
ing to  it  the 
prayer  was  al- 
lowed oulj-  to  be  said  in  the  synagogue  and  in  a 
loud  voice;  and  a  Christian  ofticial  was  appointed 
to  see  that  this  injunction  was  carried  out.  It  was 
only  after  many  years  that  the  degree 

'Alenu       was  revoked,  at  the  instance  of  Closes 

Prayer.  Mendelssohn.  About  the  same  time  ap- 
peared Johann  Andreas  Eiscnmenger's 
book,  "Das  Entdeckte  Judenthum"  (Frankfort -on- 
the-Main,  1700).  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jews 
the  book  was  forbidden  by  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and 
continued  under  that  ban,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
objections  of  the  Prussian  king  Frederick  I.,  who 
thereupon  had  it  reprinted  at  Berlin  in  1711. 

In  1708  a  standing  commission  (which  had  charge 
of  Jewish  affairs  until  17.50)  was  instituted,  the 
Jews  themselves  taking  only  a  very  small  part  iu 


their  own  government.  The  "  elders  "  — most  of 
whom  were  chosen  by  the  community  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  gov- 
ernment, though  some  were  nominated  for  life — 
supervised  mainly  the  collection  of  the  ta.xcsand  the 
carrying  out  of  the  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
Among  the  elders  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  Jost  Liebmaun  and  Marcus  ]\Iaguus. 
Personal  enmity  between  these  two  grew  into  a 
communal  quarrel  which  divided  the  Jews  into  two 
camps  and  was  attended  with  dire  results.  Lieb- 
maun, who  mar- 
ried the  widow  of 
Israel  Aaron,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter 
in  his  position  at 
court  also,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  for- 
tune by  furnish- 
ing diamonds. 
After  Aaron's 
death  the  ai)])oint- 
ment  was  con- 
ferred upon  his 
widow.  She 
gained  the  favor 
of  the  king,  who 
placed  her  in  a 
po.sition  entirely 
independent  of  the 
Jewish  commu- 
nity .signifying  his 
esteem  by  jiresent- 
ing  her  with  a 
gold  chain.  While, 
however,  the  Lieb- 
mann  family  en- 
joyed the  favor  of 
the  king,  Magnus 
was  the  special 
favorite  of  the 
crown  iirince.  The 
latent  disharmony 
between  the  twf) 
families  became 
a p  p a r e n  t  at  a 
trifling  occurrence 
during  worship. 
Marcus  Magnus 
insisting  tliat  Lieb- 
maun had  offended  him.  A  bitter  lawsuit  re- 
sulted which  lasted  for  two  years,  and  was  ended 
only  by  a  royal  order  (May  7,  1710)  commanding  both 
parties,  under  pain  of  heavy  punishment,  to  meet 
henceforth  peacefully  and  quietly  ("  bey  Vei'meidmig 
eruster  Bestrafung  hiuf uhro  f riedtlich  und  ruhig  sich 
zu  begegneu").  The  quarrel.  how- 
Family  ever,  soon  became  a  couuuuual  matter, 
Quarrels,  occasion  for  dispute  being  found  in  the 
conditions  of  worship.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  Jews  had  never  been  permit- 
ted to  have  a  public  synagogue,  the  services  being 
held  in  private  houses.  One  of  these  was  iu  the  house 
of  Veit  and  Riess,  But  Liebmann  also  insisted  on 
having  a  synagogue  and  a  bet  hamidrash ;  and  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law,  Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf,  was 
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appointed  rabbi.  In  1684  Liebmann's  synagogue 
■was  declared  to  be  the  onlj'  ofticial  one.  Neverthe- 
less, the  synagogue  of  Veit  and  Ricss  continued,  and 
in  169-1  was  even  officially  recognized.  In  order  to 
prevent  tlie  undesirable  consequences  of  such  a  split. 
and  more  especially  to  injure  Liebmann's  widow, 
Marcus  Magnus  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
mon public  synagogue.  The  widow  of  course  ob- 
jected; but,  in  spite  of  her  protests  and  of  all  the 
quarrels  and  intrigues  of  both  parties,  it  was  resolved 
to  build  the  synagogue ;  aud  the  corner-stone — in  a 
cavity  of  which  was  placed  a  prayer  for  the  royal 
faniify,  enclosed  in  a  small  copper  box— was  laid 
lyar  3,  5473  (May  9,  1T12).  On  New- Year's  Day, 
1714,  the  synagogue  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  his  court ;  and  for  many 
years  thereafter 
it  was  considered 
the  most  beauti- 
ful building  of 
its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Under  the  new 
king,  FVederick 
'William  I.,  in- 
ternal improve- 
ment in  com- 
munal affairs 
kept  pace  with 
external  better- 
ment. On  Ma3' 
20, 1714,  the  king 
issued  a  decree, 
for  which  the 
Jews  paid  8,000 
thalers,  revoking 
that  of  1700. 
The  Jews  were 
again  permitted 
to  keep  public 
shops  and  to  ask 
a  higher  rate  of 
interest ;  and  it 
was  made  easier 
for  them  to  en- 
gage   in    trade. 

Each  privilege  was  extended  to  the  first  child;  for 
the  second  and  third  a  certain  svim  had  to  be  paid 
accoi'ding  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  parents.    The 

merchant     gild     protested    as    usual 
Under        against  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
Frederick    dition    of    the    Jews.     A   new    com- 
'William  I.    mission,   which  was  instituted   Nov. 

29,  1717,  tried  to  introduce  some  re- 
strictions, among  them  the  prohibition  against 
keeping  ]iublic  shops.  As  the  Jews  protested,  tliese 
restrictions  were  not  carried  into  effect,  and  the  com- 
mission was  dissolved.  Thereupon  the  merchant 
gild  of  Berlin  revenged  itself  by  introducing  into  its 
by-laws  of  1716  the  following  malicious  paragraph: 
"Alldieweil  die  Kauffmannsgi'ildeaus  ehrliclien  und 
redlichen  Leuten  zusammengesetzet,  also  soil  kein 
Jude.  strhfbarer  Todtscliliiger,  Gotteslilsterer,  Mor- 
der.  Dieb.  Ehebrecher,  Meineidiger,  oder  der  sonst 
mit  ijffentlichen  groben  Lastern  und  Siinden  be- 
flecket  und  behaftet,  in  unsererGi'ildenicht  gelitten, 
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sondern  davon  ganzlich  ausgeschlossen  sein  und 
bleiben"  (Since  the  merchant  gild  is  composed  of 
honest,  upright  people,  therefore  no  Jew,  punishable 
homicide,  blasphemer,  murderer,  thief,  adulterer, 
perjurer,  or  any  one  else  who  is  otherwise  spotted 
and  stained  with  manifest  heinous  vices  and  sins, 
shall  be  suffered  in  our  gild,  but  shall  be  and  remain 
entirely  excluded).  In  1721  a  curious  occurrence 
roused  the  especial  anger  of  the  king  against  the 
JeW'S.  In  that  year  the  purveyor  for  the  roj'al  mint. 
Levin  Veit,  who  had  been  considered  a  verj'  rich 
man,  died,  leaving  not  only  no  property  whatever, 
but  a  debt  of  100.000  thalers  to  the  royal  mint.  The 
king  held  the  whole  Jewish  community  of  Berlin 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  money,  and 
revenged  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  way.     On  Aug. 

15  all  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  were 
summoned  to  the 
synagogue, 
which  was  sur- 
rovmded  by  sol- 
diers, and  were 
placed  under  the 
ban  by  the  offici- 
ating r.ibbi,  Mi- 
chael Hasid,  in 
presence  of  the 
court  preacher 
Jablonsky. 

On  SlaVch  16, 
1722  (and  in  a 
revised  form  on 
Feb.l8.1723).the 
new  "Aeltesten- 
reglenieut"  (Con- 
stitution of  the 
Jewish  Com- 
mimity)  was  is- 
sued, wliich  was 
intended  to  do 
away  with  the 
evils  that  had  be- 
come apparent  in 
tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  com- 
munity, and  which,  in  order  to  bebro\ight  home  more 
thoroughly,  was  to  be  read  every  year  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Under  this  constitution  the  administration 
consisted  of  two  permanent  chief  elders,  five  ciders, 
four  treasurers,  and  four  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
and  assistants ;  new  officers  were  to  be  elected  every 
three  years  by  seven  men  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  community.  The  committee  were  to  meet  every 
week  in  the  room  of  the  elders,  and  to  keep  the  min- 
utes of  their  proceedings;  resolutions,  passed  by 
them,  becoming  law  by  a  majority  vote.  The  ex- 
clusion of  a  member  of  the  community  from  the 
Passover  was  made  dependent  on  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee ;  the  ban  could  be  pronounced 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  rabbi;  aud  both  of 
these  measures  were  to  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Jews'  commission.  The  elders  were  held  re- 
sponsible with  their  own  money  for  the  proper  col- 
lection of  the  taxes,  but  could  proceed  against  delin- 
quent pa3-ers.     Every  year  the  entire  board  had  to 
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report  to  a  committee  of  five  chosen  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  college  of  rabbis  was  to  consist  of  a  chief 
rabbi,  with  the  title  pT  n'^  3S.  a  vice-rabbi  (C'Kl 
I'T  n'3).  anil  two  or  three  assessors.  Other  taxes 
were  soon  added  to  the  existing  ones ;  e.g. ,  on  pawn- 
shops, and  calendar  mone}'  for  the  Royal  Society 
of  Science,  and  marriage  licenses.  The  income 
from  the  last  was  paid  into  the  treasury  from 
which  enlisted  men  received  their  pay,  and  its 
amount  (4,800  thalers  a  year)  soon  became  a  perma- 
nent tax  upon  the  whole  community.  A  new  decree 
was  contemplated  in  1727,  to  contain  various  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  commerce:  but  as  the  .Jews 
protested  against  it,  it  was  abandoned.  After 
lengthy  discussions  with  them  there  appeared,  Sept. 
29,  1730,  the  "Generalprivilegium  und  Reglement. 
wie  es  wegen  der  Juden  in  seiner  Koniglichcn  Maje- 
stiltLanden  zu  halten  "  (General  privilege  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  concerning  the  Jews  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions).     The  number  of  Jewish  families 

in    Berlin   was    limited   to    120,    but 

"General-  they   soon  numbered   180.      A  royal 

privi-        order   that  appeared  suddenly,  April 

legium,"     26.  17.S7,  commanded   the  families  in 

1730.        excess  to  depart;  the  king  insisting  on 

the  measure  in  spite  of  all  the  protests 
of  the  imfortunate  ones  and  of  some  of  the  authori- 
ties. He  even  declared  that  he  would  rather  lose 
the  remaining  Jewish  families  together  with  their 
yearlj'  tax  of  20.000  thalers  than  permit  the  ruinous 
oppression  of  his  subjects. 

The  precarious  condition  of  the  Jews  appeared 
also  in  other  directions.  When  the  soldiers  com- 
plained of  the  filthy  barracks  that  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  the  .Jews  were  forced  to  give  up  to  them 
their  own  rented  houses  and  to  move  into  the  bar- 
racks at  a  rental  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  authorities 
(Oct.,  1737).  In  the  same  year  the  electoral  cham- 
ber passed  new  regulations  for  the  Jews  of  Berlin, 
which  contained  more  stringent  mea.sures.  having 
in  view  the  gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  community;  the  death  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam I.  (May  31,  1740)  prevented  their  being  put  into 
execution. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  was  not  improved  under 
his  successor,  Frederick  the  Great  (1740-86) ;  indeed, 
in  many  respects  it  grew  worse.  The  "  philosopher 
on  the  throne  "  showed,  even  then,  that  a  philosoph- 
ical and  liberal  view  of  the  world  is  not  a  sufficient 
protection  against  prejudice,  when  Jews  arc  in  ques- 
tion.    In  1747  he  limited  the  right  of  residence  to 

one  child  of  every  familj',  and  decreed 
Frederick  that  every  Jew  who  became  bankrupt 
the  Great,    should    lose   his  right  to   protection. 

An  atteni|)t  to  determine  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  in  general  was  undertaken  on  the  advice 
of  the  fiscal-general  Uhden.  The  Jews  were  divided 
into  "ordinary"  and  "extraordinary"  Jews.  The 
former  after  death  could  be  succeeded  in  their  rights 
and  privileges  by  their  first-born  child  (either  son  or 
daughter);  the  remaining  children,  like  the  extraor- 
dinary Jews  in  general,  enjoying  the  right  of  pro- 
tection for  themselves  only,  and  being  prohibited 
from  registering  their  children.  A  law  was  passed 
embodying  these  conditions,  but  when  it  was  about 
to  go  into  efifect  (1750),  the  Jews,  dissatisfied  with 


it,  and  fearing  that  the  restrictions  therein  contained 
would  ruin  their  credit  with  other  countries,  prayed 
that  it  might  not  be  made  public ;  and  in  fact  it  was 
not  published  until  six  years  later. 

In  order  to  stimulate  manufacturing  in  his  domin- 
ions, Frederick  the  Great  tried  by  various  and  even 
forcible  means  to  press  the  Jews  into  the  industries. 
As  he  disliked  any  increase  of  the  Jews,  either  by 
birth  or  by  immigration,  he  decreed  (Oct.  29,  17r)7) 
that  no  Jews  should  receive  new  privileges,  unless 
they  promised  to  start  factories.  On  the  same  con- 
dition tlicy  were  each  permitted  to  register  an  addi- 
tional child.  In  general,  the  king  looked  upon  the 
Jews  merely  as  a  source  of  income,  and  imposed 
taxes  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  they  had  to 
furnish  silver  amounting  to  8,100  marks  a  year; 
and  the  protection-money  was  increased  from  l.j,000 
to  2.5,000  thalers.  More  curious  still  was  the  so- 
called  porcelain-tax,  which  obliged  every  Jew,  when 
applying  for  anj' concession,  to  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  porcelain  in  the  royal  porcelain-factory,  and  to 
sell  it  beyond  the  frontier.  As  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation was  very  large  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  goods,  such  transactions  involved  considerable 
loss.  The  king  was  especially  strict  in  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  communal  responsibility,  holding 
the  elders  pecuniarily  liable  for  any  tlu^ft  committed 
by  a  member  of  the  community.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  1769.  when  the  king  decided 
that  the  law  must  be  upheld,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  elders  and  the  entreaty  of  the  directory- 
general  ("Generaldirectoriura ").  In  1784  this  com- 
munal responsibility  of  the  elders  was  extended  to 
cases  of  bankruptcy  of  members  of  the  community. 
Thus  the  philosophic  king  endeavored  by  extreme 
measures  to  turn  the  Jews  of  his  country  into 
pariahs. 

While  these  medieval  measures  still  fettered  the 
Jews  externally,  a  movement  was  in  progress  that 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  was  to  change  their 
whole  life  and  character  and  to  prove  once  more  that 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  s])iritual  infiuences  are 
more  potent  than  brute  force.  Their  regeneration 
came  through  German  literature,  which  at  that  time 
began  to  flourish  anew.  In  spite  of  its  seclusion  the 
Jewish  ghetto  also  felt  the  breath  of  the  fresh  cur- 
rents that  revivified  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 
Even  before  Mendelssohn.  Aaron  Sidomon  Gum- 
pertz  appeared,  devoting  himself  to  the  sciences, 
and  being  one  of  the  first  Jews  to  receive  a  doctor's 
degree.  But  the  real  representative  of  this  period 
is  Moses  Mendelssolin  (1729-86).  Hemodestly  sought 

admi.ssion  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  as  a 

Moses        ])o(ir  "Talmud  baliur, "  and  within  a 

Mendels-     short  time  counted  the  whole  of  the 

sohn.         cultivated  classes  of  Germany  among 

his  readers.  His  translation  of  the 
Bible,  together  with  the  regenerated  Hebrew  litera- 
tvu-e,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  new  illu- 
mination. Actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  David  Fried- 
lilnder  and  Isaac  Daniel  Itzig  founded  a  frei^  school, 
under  the  name  D''">VJ  T^n.  and,  in  connection  with 
it,  a  Hebrew  printing-establishment  and  book-store. 
German  Judaism  was  entirely  transformed  as  if 
by  magic.  Not  so  long  before,  a  Jew  who  had  dared 
to  trim   his   beard   had,   at  the  instigation  of  an 
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eminent  member  of  the  community,  been  commanded 
by  a  direct  order  of  the  cabinet  to  spare  Ins  locks : 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Bleichrijder  family  had 
been  drivtii  from  Berlin  because  a  German  book  had 
been  found  in  his  jmssession.  Now,  the  Jews  were 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  promoters  of  German  cul- 
ture. Tlie  Berlin  physician  JIarcus  Hkrz  was  an 
eager  apostle  of  the  philosophy  of  his  teacher  Kant, 
with  whom  he  stood  in  close  personal  relations;  and 
the  lectures  on  jihysics.  which  he  delivered  at  liis 
house,  were  attended  by  the  minister  Zedlitz,  and 
even  b}'  the  crown  prince.  The  salon  of  liis  wife. 
Henriette  Herz,  became  the  center  of  attraction  for 
the  most  brilliant  jK-ople  of  Germany,  and  for  many 
of  those  of  other  continental  countries.  With  the 
increase  of  enthusiasm  for  German  culture,  the  indif- 
ference to  and  neglect  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Fathers 
increased  also.  While  Jlendelssohu  himself  and  his 
circle  still  clung  to  their  Judaism,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  movement,  the  younger 
Relaxation  generation  tried  to  get  riii  of  it  as 
of  (juickly  as  possiljle.     !More  than  one- 

Discipline,  half  of  the  Berlin  community  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  baptized  within  a 
short  time.  The  elders  strove  in  vain  to  stem  this 
flight  from  Judaism  by  a  law,  which  they  were'in- 
strumental  in  having  passed,  to  the  effect  that  serv- 
ants and  children  could  be  baptized  only  after  pro- 
ducing the  certified  permi.s.sion  of  their  masters  and 
parents  respective!}',  and  that  strangers  must  be 
taken  to  their  native  places  for  the  ceremony. 

In  1793  the  Gesellschaft  der  Freunile,  an  associa- 
tion of  "the  high-thinking  and  lil)eral  against  ortho- 
doxy and  immorality,"  was  formed.  In  1799  ap- 
peared the  circidar  letter  addressed  to  the  "Very 
Reverend  Chief  Councilor  of  the  Consistory  and  Pro- 
vost [Probst]  Teller  at  Berlin  by  some  heads  of  fam- 
ilies of  the  Jewish  religion,"  in  which  the  anon3'mous 
author  (David  Friedlauder)  signitied  willingness,  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  others,  to  be  baptized,  if 
they  would  not  be  obliged  thereby  to  believe  in  the 
specificall}'  Christian  dogmas.  Teller  emphatically 
refused  his  recpiest.  The  new  generation  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  tlie  lower  civic  status  of  the  Jews. 
Hence  all  its  efforts  were  united  against  the  old 
general  jtrivilege,  and  in  favor  of  emancipation, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  more  nearly  within  the  reach 
of  the  Jews  when  Frederick  William  II.  came  to  the 
throne  (17.S6).  The  description  of  these  efforts  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  Prussian  Jews.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention  here  tliat  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  with 
David  Friedliinder  at  their  head,  were  among  tlie 
pioneers  in  that  movement;  and  they  found  a  ready 
advocate  of  their  efforts  in  the  prime  minister  Har- 
denberg,  who  came  into  ottice  June  6,  1810.  The 
edict  of  March  11,  1812,  conferred  citizenship  upon 
the  Jews  living  in  Prussia  and  eujoy- 
Edict  ing  any  concessions,  and  made  them 
of  March,  subject  to  military  service.  On  March 
11,  1812.  18  the  Jews  sent"  to  the  king  a  letter 
of  thanks  which  was  signed  by  the 
elders  David  Ilirsch,  Bendi.x,  Friedlauder,  and 
Gumpertz. 

But  this  by  no  means  ended  the  struggle ;  for  even 
the  rights  previously  granted  were  either  curtailed 
or  revoked,  and  new  restrictions  were  introduced. 


In  spite  of  their  sacrifices  and  the  patriotism  dis- 
played by  them  during  the  wars  of  liberation,  the 
Jews  were  thwarted  in  various  ways.  A  strong  anti- 
Jewish  movement  ajipeared  also  in  the  literature  of 
the  time.  In  1.824  the  newly  instituted  provincial 
estates  convened  and  took  up  the  (juestion  of  the 
position  of  the  Jews,  the  estates  of  Brandenburg  and 
of  some  of  the  other  provinces  being  in  favor  of 
restricting  their  rights.  The  memorial  which  the 
elders  presented  to  the  Jlinistry  of  the  Interior  re 
ceived  no  answer.  Thus  uU  efforts  had  again  to  be 
united  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  justice.  The  battle 
was  waged  more  or  less  successfully,  and  ended 
finally  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  when  the  year  1,848 
lirought  the  proclamation  that  all  Prussians  were 
equal  before  the  law. 

During  tnose  years  of  conflict  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  Jews  was  not  neglected.  In  1819  the  Vercin 
f I'lr  Kultur  und  Wissenschaft  der  Juden  was  founded 
by  Gans,  Moser,  and  Zunz,  Heine  also  belonging 
to  it.  The  jieriodical  of  the  society  appeareil  in 
1823,  edited  by  Zunz.  But  the  society  was  dissolved 
in  the  following  .year,  owing  to  the  indiffei-ence  of 
the  members;  and  its  founder,  Gans,  together  with 
many  members,  soon  thereafter  renounced  Judaism, 
The  onlyrenmant  of  this  vain  attempt 

Striving      was  the  "Science of  Judaism,"  which. 
After         lepresented  by  Zunz,  proniised  a  rich 

Culture.  harvest  for  the  future.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  youth  in  accordance 
with  the  new  spirit  received  especial  attention. 
Aside  from  the  free  school,  of  which  Bendavid  be- 
came tlie  director  in  1806,  a  private  school,  founded 
by  Bock,  was  continued  by  Jost  and  S.  Stern.  In 
1823  Zunz  presented  to  the  directors,  in  the  name  of 
the  Verein  fiir  Kultur  und  AVissenschaft  der  Judeu. 
a  memorial  advocating  a  reform.  A  commission, 
including  Zunz,  Moser,  and  Bendavid,  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  pur])ose  of  organizing  a  communal 
school.  On  Oct.  3,  1825,  was  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  a  building  which  on  Jan.  3  following  was  ojiened 
as  a  public  school  of  four  classes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Zunz.  In  183,5  a  school  for  girls  was  organ- 
ized upon  similar  lines.  In  IS.'JG  a  religious  school 
was  founded.  Training-schools  for  teachers  were 
also  organized.  In  1840  a  seminary  for  teachers  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Zunz ;  but  it  was 
closed  nine  years  later  by  the  elders.  In  18.58  a 
training-school  for  teachers  was  established  under 
the  rectorship  of  Horwitz. 

Philanthropy  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
comnumity.  In  1804  the  Brtiderverein,  a  society  for 
the  relief  of  unmarried  merchants,  was  founded. 
Several  of  the  older  relief  societies  still  existed,  as 
that  for  dowries  (since  1721 ;  the  new  by-laws  being 
drafted  by  Jlendelssohn);  for  circumcision  (171.5); 
for  sick  relief  (1703);  for  burial  (1672;  see  above); 
also  an  asylum  for  the  aged  (1828).  In  1838  the 
community  instituted  a  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  the  relief  given  to  the  poor,  who  had 
greatly  increased  since  1812.  In  1833  the  Baruch- 
Auerbach  orphan  asylum  for  bovs  was  founded  ;  ten 
years  later  the  asylum  for  girls;  in  1836  the  institute 
for  orphans  in  memory  of  Closes  Mendelssohn ;  and 
in  18.58  the  hospital.  For  other  institutions  see  list 
below. 
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Tlie  chii'f  place  in  the  inner  development  of  the 
community  is  occupied  by  the  struggle  for  ritual 
reform,  in  which  both  parties  engaged  with  great 
bitterness.  Shortly  after  the  edict  of  1812  Fried 
liluder  issued  a  pamphlet  demanding  reforms  in  the 
religious  services,  and  sent  it  to  the  liing,  who  gave 
an  unfavorable  auswer.  although  the  prime  minister 
Ilaidenberg  advocated  FriedUindcr's  propositions. 
The  i-eforms  were  soon  caiTied  into  effect,  however; 
for  the  wealthy  Jacob  Herz  Beer  (the  father  of 
Meyerbeer)  organized  private  services  according  to 
the  new  principles,  at  wliich  Zunz  also  officiated  as 
preaelier.  Israel  Jacobsohn,  the  former  president  of 
the  Westphalian  consistory,  imitating  Beer's  exam- 
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pie.  preached  himself,  and  confirmed  his  son  (Pente- 
cost. 1815).  But  in  1817  tliere  appeared  a  royal 
order  which,  falling  back  on  the  old  "  Generalprivi- 
legiuni,"  commanded  the  closing  of  pi'ivate  syna- 
gogues. As  the  pviblic  synagogue 
Struggle  was  iu  need  of  repair,  the  temple  of 
for  Reform.  Beer  was  designated  as  a  temporary 
S3'nagogue.  The  Orthodo.x  members, 
headed  by  their  rabbi,  Meyer  Simon  Weyl.  protested 
against  the  order,  and  continued  to  worship  in  the 
half-completed  synagogue.  The  government  now 
decreed  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  service  shoidd  he 
followed  by  German  prayers  and  a  sermon  in  Ger- 
man ;  but  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Orthodox  members 
a  new  royal  order  was  issued,  Dec.  9.  1823.  to  the 
effect  "  that  the  religious  services  of  tlie  Jews  shall 


be  lield  only  in  the  present  synagogue,  and  only  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  ritual,  without  the  least 
innovation  in  the  language  or  the  ceremonial,  the 
prayers  and  songs,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  custom."  This  regulation  was  so  strictly 
carried  out  that  when  Rabbi  Oettiuger,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  cemetery  iu  1827,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  German,  the  police  saw  therein  a  forbidden 
innovation. 

Culture  societies  were  organized  in  1841  under  the 
direction  of  Siegmund  Stehn,  whose  lectures  in  18-45 
on  the  tasks  of  the  Judaism  of  that  time  again  stirred 
up  tlie  Refoini  movement.  On  March  10,  1843,  a 
meeting  was  held  under  the  leailershiji  of  Stern  and 
A.  Behnstein,  which  resolved  "that  rabbinic  Ju- 
daism is  on  the  whole  and  in  its  parts  not  in  har- 
mony with  our  scientific  convictions  and  the  de- 
mands of  tlie  present  life."  The  Genossenschaft  filr 
Reform  des  Judenthuins,  founded  in  184(),  organized 
services  under  the  leadershij)  of  its  rubbi,  Samuel 
Hoi.DiiEiM.  The.se  were  held  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  (afterward  onlj-  on  Sundays),  and  their 
chief  feature  was  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  At  present  (1902)  the  chief  community 
of  Berlin  supports,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Reform  pulpit,  live  chief  synagogues,  two  of  which 
observe  the  old  ritual  and  three  a  modernized  one. 

The  matter  of  securing  suitable  rabl)is  was  an  es- 
pecially dithcult  one,  iu  view  of  the  strong  dill'er- 
enccs  of  opinion  obtaining  in  the  comnuiiiity.  This 
became  apparent  .soon  after  the  death  of  Chief  Rabbi 
Hirschel  Levin  in  1800;  these  iliH'erences  then  were 
so  great  that  no  chief  rabbi  could  be  agreed  upon. 
A  further  attempt  was  made  to  fill  the  office,  in 
1842,  when  Zacharias  Fr.^nkel  was  cli<isen.  As 
he,  however,  decliued  the  appointment,  notwith- 
standing certain  a.ssurances  from  the  minister  Eich- 
Iiorn,  the  office  remained  vacant.  Hirschel  Levin 
was  succeeded  by  the  assistant  rabbi,  Jlej-er  Simon 
Weyl,  who  was  given  the  title  "  Vice-Oberlandes- 
Rabbiner."  After  his  death  (182r>)  Jacob  Joseph 
Oettiuger  (until  18fi0)  and  Ellianan  Roseiistein  (until 
18()<i)  were  the  acting  rabbis,  Jlichael  Sachs  being 
associated  with  them  as  assistant  rabbi  after  Frankel 
had  refused  the  chief  rabbinate.  After  Sachs's  death 
(1864)  the  controversy  again  broke  out.  Finally,  in 
1866  Joseph  Aub  was  chosen,  who  in  the  .same  year 
consecrated  the  new  synagogue  and  introduced  a 
new  order  of  prayers.  In  1869  Abraliam  Geiger  was 
chosen,  togetlier  with  Ungerleiiler  as  assistant  rabbi. 
For  incumbents  of  the  rabbinate  in  1901  see  below. 

It  became  necessaiy  to  change  the  administration 
of  the  community  in  accordance  with  tlie  altered 
conditions.  As  early  as  1793a  new  constitution  had 
been  instituted,  which,  for  the  first  time,  did  not 
jiroceed  from  the  government,  but  was  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  acommunal  committee  of  fifteen. 
When  the  Jews'  taxes  were  revoked  by  the  edict 
of  1812,  the  duties  of  the  elders  were  materially 
changed.  As  the  government  was  slow  to  offer 
suggestions,  the  elders  themselves  went  to  work  and 
drafted  a  set  of  rules  for  choosing  the  representa- 
tives. These  were  adopted  Jlay  20.  1849,  by  a  vote 
of  the  community,  and  the  election  iu  accordance 
with  the  new  statute  was  held  June  24.  The  gov- 
ernment,  however,    refused    to    recognize  it,   and 
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ordered  a  new  election  in  aecordauee  with  tlie  gen- 
eral remilatious  of  IToU,  which  was  held  April  11, 
1851.  It  was  not  till  1S.j4  that  the  government  rec- 
ognized the  new  rules  of  1849.  On  Feb.  23  of  that 
year  reiireseutatives  were  elected  in  accordance  with 
those  rules  and  were  confirmed  by  the  government. 
After  much  deliberation  the  "'Statut  fiir  die  Jii- 
dische  Gemeinde  in  Berlin  "  was  determined  upon 
(Aug.  31,  ISliO),  which  is  still  in  force  (1903).  Ac- 
cording to  this  statute  the  Jewish  community  of 
Berlin  consists  of  all  the  Jews  in  that  city  and  the 
neighboring  places.  The  community  is  represented 
by  a  directorate  and  a  college  of  representatives;  the 
latter  consisting  of  twenty-one  members  and  fifteen 
substitutes,  chosen  every  three  years  by  a  ballot  of 
the  whole  community.  Tlie  representatives  choose 
the  directorate,  consisting  of  seven  elders  and  three 
substitutes.  The  resolutions  of  the  representatives 
are  confirmed  by  the  directorate.  DilTereuces  are 
decided  by  a  committee  of  the  comniunit_v  or  by  the 
board  of  supervisors.  Different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  in  the  hands  of  special  commissions, 
with  a  member  of  the  directorate  in  the  chair.  The 
ministers,  readers,  and  all  officials  who  iierform  re- 
ligious functions  are  chosen  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  representatives. 

Non-Jewish  sources  mention  (1)  a  certain  Cain 
(meaning  probably  "'Hayyim  ")  as  tlie  first  rabbi  of 

the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  under  whom 

The  the  Jews  emigrated  from  Vienna.     His 

Rabbinate,  privilege  for  the  whole  electorate  was 

issued  "Feb.  20,  1673,  He  probably 
did  not  live  at  Berlin,  but  at  some  other  town  of  the 
mark,  perhaps  at  Landsbergon-the-Warthe. 

(2)  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf  Liebmann  succeeded 
Hayyim  May  11,  1685.  He  lived  at  Landsberg-on- 
the-Warthe. 

(3)  Shemaiah,  called  Simon  Berend,  appointed 
Aug.  23,  1687.  He  lived  at  first  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  then  in  Berlin;  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Passover,  5469  (April  3,  1709).  He  was  a  high 
Talmudic  authority. 

(4)  Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf,  son  of  Isaac  Benja- 
min Wolf  Licbniann,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Jost 
Liebmann,  1709-21. 

(5)  Michael  Hasid,  appointed  May  17,  1714,  who 
also  succeeded  to  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort  after 
Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf's  death.  (On  the  ban  which 
Michael  pronounced  against  the  Jews  of  Berlin  at 
the  command  of  Frederick  William  I.,  see  above.) 
His  works  have  only  partially  been  printed.  He 
was  considered  a  great  Talmudist  and  also  occupied 
himself  with  the  Cabala,  being  called  by  the  Jews 
the  "great  Calialist."  One  of  his  sons  embraced 
Catholicism,  and  lieeame  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Vienna,  \mder  the  name  "  Aloys  AViener 
von  Sonnenfels."  Michael  Iliisid  died  Feb.  21,  1728. 
During  his  rabbinate  Marcus  Abraham  was  chosen 
(1726)  as  the  first  rosh  liet-din  (director  of  the  school- 
house),  superintending  as  such  the  Talmudic  instruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  youths. 

(6)  Moses  Aaron  of  Lembei'g.  formerly  rabbi  in 
Leipnik.  He  was  chosen  contrary  to  tlie  wishes  of 
the  community  at  the  command  of  Fri'derick  Will- 
iam I.,  who  issued  his  order  in  spite  of  tlie  protests 
of  the  elders.     In  consequence  the  new  rabbi  had 


violent  quarrels  with  the  community.  The  elders 
bought  for  the  sum  of  4,500  marks  permission  to 
choose  another  rabbi  (May  37,  1730).  :\Ioses  Aaron 
was  forced  to  accept  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Otler,  with  the  condition  to  pay  300  marks  a  year 
to  the  rabbi  of  Berlin.  From  Frankfort  he  went  to 
Nikolsburg,  where  he  died,  Tebet  17,  5518  (Dec.  38, 
17.57). 

(7)  Jacob  Joshua  of  Cracow  (born  1680),  chosen  in 
the  fall  of  1730;  a  high  Talmudic  authority;  author 
of  the  celebrated  Talmud  commentary,  "  Pene  Ye- 
hoshua'. "  He  hail  previously  been  rabbi  of  Leniberg. 
as  the  successor  of  Hakam  Zebi.  Though  he  gained 
the  love  of  the  community  by  his  independent  and 
energetic  character,  he  gave  such  offense  hy  deciding 
a  case  against  the  influential  and  powerful  Veitel 
Ephraim  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  Berlin,  1735. 
He  went  to  Metz,  where  he  wrote  his  commentary, 
and  thence  to  Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  He  died 
8hebat  14,  5516  (Jan.  16,  1756). 

After  Jacob  Joshua's  resignation,  the  office  was 
filled  by  the  rosh  bet-din  jMarcus  Abraham  (mcn- 
tionerl  under  5),  with  whom  Naphtali  Herz  was  as- 
sociated as  assistant  rabbi.  After  his  death  (1743) 
the  community  decided  to  call  a  younger  man,  and 
chose 

(8)  David  Friinkcl,  who,  having  been  born  (1704) 
at  Berlin  and  educated  there,  was  especially  accept- 
able to  the  community.  Previously  he  had  been 
chief  rabbi  at  Dessau  and  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
As  he  had  manj'  relations  in  Berlin  over  whom  he 
could  not,  according  to  the  law,  exercise  his  office 
as  judge,  his  brother-in-law,  Veitel,  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  sum  for  a  substitute.  Friinkcl  achieved  fame 
by  his  commentary  on  Yerushalmi,  and  was  the 
teacher  of  Closes  Mendelssohn.  He  died  suddenly 
Nisan  12.  .5533  (April  5,  1762). 

(9)  Aaron  Hirsch,  chosen  1763.  Author  of  the 
"  Jliuhat  Aharon."  He  went  from  Berlin  to  Schwa- 
bach  in  1772,  and  died  in  1780.  Ilis  name  "Aaron 
Mosessolm  "  was  appended  to  the  thanksgiving  ser- 
mon written  by  Mendelssohn  after  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertusburg. 

(10)  Ilirschel  Levin,  called  also  Hirschel  LObel; 
elected  1773;  died  Aug.  26,  1800  (see  Ilirschel 
Levix).  By  the  time  of  Levin's  death  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  communitj'  had  grown  to  be 
so  great  that  it  became  impossible  to  liave  one  cen- 
tral administration.  The  changes  in  the  rabbi  ques- 
tion since  then  have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  various  activities  of  the  Berlin  Jewish  com- 
munity may  best  be  summarized  under  the  heads 
of  (I.)  worship,  (II.)  education,  (III.)  philanthropy, 
(IV.)  miscellaneous. 

(I.)  Worship:  Berlin  possesses  the  following 
synagogues  and  temples:  (1)  Alte  Synagoge,  Hei- 
dercutergasse ;  (2)  Neue  Synagoge,  Oranienburger- 
strasse ;  (3)  synagogues  in  the  Kaiserstrassc,  Linden- 
strasse,  and  Liitzowstrasse;  (4)  Adas  Yisroel, 
Gipsstrasse  (314  families),  rabbi  Dr.  Esra  Munk, 
preacher  Dr.  M.  Hildeslieimer;  (5)  Schiineberger- 
Ufer,  rabbi  Dr.  Petuchowski;  (6)  Aha  was  Reim, 
Prinzenstrasse(100  families),  rabbi  Dr.  I.  Bleichrode; 
(7)  Beth  Zion,  Brunnenstrasse  (150  families),  rabbi 
L.  Hoxter;  (8)  Ahawas  Scholom,  Luisenstrasse, 
rabVii   Dr.  Stein;   (9)  Neweh  Scholom,  Lothriuger- 
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Strasse  (180  souls),  rabbi  H.  Gruenfeld;  (10)  Westeu, 
Passauerstrasse  (144  members)  rabbi  Dr.  Pli.  Knmer ; 
(11)  Moabit,  Lessingstrasse  (500  families),  rabbi  Dr. 
Wiukler;  (13)  Jewish  Reform  Cougregatiou.  Jolian- 
nisstrasse  (130  families),  rabbis  Dr.  M.  Levin,  Dr.  P. 
Klemperer,  Dr.  I.  Oppeuheimer,  Dr.  JcisUi ;  (13) 
Oliel  Yizl.iak,  Oranieuburgerstrasse  (150  families). 
Dr.  Liebermanu;  (14)  Lippmami-Tausz  Syuagoge, 
Ciolliiowstrasse  (180  families).  Dr.  I).  Lipschiitz;  (15) 
Wiiltr'selie  Ez  Hayyim,  Laudsbergerst rasse,  Dr.  S. 
Oriiiifeld  (80  families);  (16)  Abawath  Torah,  Lausit- 
y.erplatz(50  families), Dr.  Janowitz;  (17)Adat  Jeschu- 
riiii,  Alte  SchiJHhauserstrasse,  rabbi  A.  EUeubogeu. 

Habljis  of  the  Jewish  community:  Drs.  S.  May- 
bauin,  A.  Roseuzweig,  J.  Stier,  S.  Weisse.  Esehel- 
baelier,  Blumentlial. 

There  is  also  a  Union  of  Orthodox  ("Traditious- 
gesetzestreue  ")  rabbis. 

(II.)  Education  :  Ilochschule,  now  called  Lebr- 
anstalt,  fi'ir  die  Wisseuschaft  des  Judenthums, 
founded  by  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger:  teachers,  Dr. 
E.  Bauet,  Dr.  Maybaum,  Dr.  Sehreiuer.  Rabbinical 
Seminary,  founded  by  Dr.  I.  Hildesheimer,  1.HT3  ; 
rector.  Dr.  D.  Hoffmann;  teachers.  Prof.  J.  Bartli, 
Dr.  A.  Berliner,  Dr.  II.  Hildesheimer,  Dr.  I.  Wohl- 
gemuth. Veitel-Heiue  Ephraim  Lehranstalt ;  lec- 
turers, Prof.  M.  Steiuschneider,  Prof.  I.  Bartli. 

Schools  for  religious  instruction  are  attached  to 
all  the  various  congregations,  and  register  from  93 
up  to  453  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  Gemeiude- 
Knabenschule  lias  603  boys,  the  Miidchenschule  403 
girls.  A  training-school  for  teachers  has  45  students. 
In  addition  tlie  Zunz-Stiftung,  founded  1864,  is  for 
Jewish  teachers,  and  there  are  a  "  jMadcheiilieim  " 
(Home  for  Girls)  and  a  technical  .school  (domestic 
arts),  also  for  girls. 

(III.)  Philanthropy :  Homes  for  the  Aged, 
Reieheuheira  Orphan  Asylum,  Baruch  Auerbacb 
Orphan  Asylum,  Jloses  Mendelssohn  Asylum,  Pan- 
kow  Asylum;  Deaf -Mute  xVsylum,  Neu-Weisseusec; 
various  local  relief  societies ;  and.  in  addition,  numer- 
ous societies  for  aiding  the  respectable  poor,  furnisli- 
iiig  Passover  supplies  and  food  to  Jewish  lU'isouers; 
for  assisting  travelers,  furnishing  clothing,  for  aid 
at  circumcisions,  lying-in  relief,  rent  aid,  fresh-air 
colonies  for  children,  fuel  association,  marriage 
dowry,  loan  society  (founded  1846);  free  burial  so- 
ciety. Jewish  nurses'  association,  kosher  meat  soci- 
ety, people's  kitchen.  Sabbath  observance  associa- 
tion, etc. 

(IV.)  miscellaneous:  Committee  for  Defen.se 
Against  Anti-SemiticAttacks  (Komitee  zur  Abwehr 
Anti-Semitischer  Aiigriffe) ;  Central  Verein  Deutscher 
Burger  Jiidischen  Glaubcns;  Zionists'  Society;  Ezra 
(for  agricultural  aid  in  Palestine);  Palitstina  (for  aid- 
ing Jewish  farmers);  B'nai  B'rith,  Grand  Lodge  of 
Germany,  oltice  WillieUnstrasse  118;  lodges,  Ver- 
eiiiigte  Deutsche  Reichs-Loge,  Leopold  Zunz. 
Brrthold  Auerbach,  Montefiore;  society  for  fos- 
tering trades  and  agriculture  among  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia, founded  1813;  society  for  furthering  agri- 
culture among  .lews  of  Germany;  military  society. 
Deiitsches  Vaterland;  several  students'  societies. 
Tinu.ioGKAi'iiv :    stem.  Quelle iiliuniJe;     Oeiger,   Gcsch.  tier 

Jiiiirn   ill   Berlin,  Berlin,   1870;   Landsbat,    Annhc  Shcm, 

lierliu,  188i. 

D.  A.  F. 


BERLIN  CONGRESS  :  A  meeting  of  the  great 
European  powers  at  Berlin  between  June  13  and 
July  13,  1878,  to  settle  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war ;  by  it  many  of  the  former  prov- 
inces of  Turkey  were  enfranchised  and  made  inde- 
jiendeut.  In  several  instances  the  congress  made 
the  grant  of  full  civic  and  political  rights  to  Jews  a 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  independence,  and 
it  has  therefore  an  important  bearing  upon  tlie  his- 
tory of  Jews  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  in  recent 
times. 

Articles  of  identic  form  were  inserted  in  the  final 
treaty,  requiring  that  religious  cimviction  should 
form  no  cause  of  exclusion  from  any  civic  position 
in  anj'  of  tlie  countries  liberated  by  tlie  Congress  of 
Berlin — sections  v.  (Bulgaria),  xxvii.  (Montenegro), 
XXXV.  (Servia),  xliv.  (Rumania). 

The  question  was  tirst  raisetl  at  the  sitting  of  June 
38,  1878,  when  Waddington,  on  behalf  of  France, 
required  that  religious  equality  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  the  independence  of  Servia.  Gor- 
tschakoff,  on  behalf  of  Russia,  protested  against  the 
question  being  introduced  without  previous  notice 
to  the  congress,  but  Waddington  was  supported  by 
Bismarck  and  De  Launay  (Italy)  (Biitisli  Blue  Book. 
p.  138),  and  section  xxxv.  was  inserted  in  the  draft 
treaty. 

At  the  sitting  of  July  1  Messrs.  Bratianu  and 
Cogalniceanu  presented  a  note  claiming  indeiiend- 
ence  for  Rumania,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Jewish  question ;  but  Waddington,  on  belialf  of 
France,  demanded  that  the  same  conditions  be  im- 
posed on  Rumania  as  on  Servia.  He  was  supjiorted 
by  Andrass3'  (Austria- Hungary),  Beaconstield,  Do 
Launay,  and  even  by  Gortschakolf  (Russia),  notwith- 
standing his  protest  three  days  before;  and  the  fol- 
lowing clause  was  inserted  in  tlie  final  treatv  (British 
Blue  Book,  p.  153): 

Article  44:  In  Rumania,  diflerence  in  religious  lieliefs  and 
confessions  shall  nut  be  brought  against  any  one  as  a  ground 
for  e.xcliision  or  unUtness  as  regards  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
piiliticiil  rights,  admission  to  puhlic  oltlics.  fum-tions.  and  honors, 
or  tiM*  cxtTrisc  of  various  professions  :inil  i  mi  list  lies  in  any  place 
whatever.  Freedom  in  outward  observain-e  of  all  creeds  will 
be  assured  to  all  subjects  of  the  Rumanian  sljile,  as  well  as  to 
strangers,  and  no  obstacle  will  be  raised  cither  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization  of  different  bodies,  or  to  their  intercourse 
with  their  spiritual  heads. 

The  citizens  of  all  states,  whether  merchants  or  others,  shall 
he  dealt  with,  in  Rumania,  without  distiuction  of  religion,  on 
the  basis  of  perfect  equality. 

Bulgaria  and  Servia  loyally  carried  out  the  coiidi- 
tiinis  of  the  treaty,  but  Rumania  evaded  it,  claim- 
ing that  a  sudden  emancipation  of  the  Jews  would 
be  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  tint  country.  A 
convention  was  summoned  by  the  Bratianu  ministry 
to  ih.'termiue  how  far  the  constitution  was  to  be 
revised,  and  this  suggested  the  following  clause 
vii.  of  the  Rumanian  constitution  instead  of  sec- 
tion xliv.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  proposed  to  be  inserted  en  Mor  into  the 
Rumanian  constitution; 

Article  7  :  Difference  in  religious  beliefs  and  confessions  does 
not  constitute,  in  Rumania,  an  obstacle  to  the  obuiinment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  nor  to  the  e.\ercise  of  these  rights. 

1.  A  foreigner,  without  distinction  of  religion,  and  whether  a 
subject  or  not  of  a  foreign  government,  can  become  naturalized 
under  the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  He  shall  address  to  the  government  an  application  for 
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naturalization.  In  which  he  shall  indicate  the  capital  he  pos- 
sesses, the  profession  or  craft  which  he  follows,  and  his  abode  m 
Uuiiiaula.  .     ..  „ 

ib)  He  shall  reside,  after  this  application,  ten  years  in  the 
country,  and  prove.  h\  action.  liiat  he  is  of  service  to  it. 

2.  The  foUowiiiir  may  be  exempted  from  the  mtermediary 

*'*lnrThose  who  have  brought  into  the  country  industries,  use- 
ful Inventions,  or  talent,  or  who  have  founded  large  establish- 
ments of  coinuieive  or  industry. 

I),i  Th.Kc  who,  lioru  and  bred  in  Rumania,  of  parents  estab- 
lished in  the  c.uinrv.  have  never  been  subjected,  either  them- 
selves or  tlieir  parents,  to  any  protection  by  a  foreign  jxiwer. 

Ici  Those  who  have  served  under  the  colore  during  the  war 
of  independence:  these  may  be  Qaluralized  collectively  by 
government  decree,  by  a  single  resolution,  and  without  any 
further  formality. 

:i.  .Naiuralization  can  not  be  given  except  by  law.  and  indi- 
vidually. ,  •  ,    , 

4.  A  special  law  shall  determine  the  manner  in  winch  for- 
eigners may  eslabllsli  tlieir  home  on  Rumanian  territory. 

.3.  Only  Rumanians,  and  those  who  have  been  naturalized 
Rumanians,  can  buy  runil  estates  in  Rumania. 

Rights  already  acquired  shall  remain  In  force. 

International  agreements  at  present  existing  shall  remain  in 
force  in  all  the  clauses  and  terms  therein  contained. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1879  Borcsfu  was  sent  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  the  cotirts  of  western  Europe  to 
iuiluee  tliem  to  accept  tlie  new  clause  vii.  of  the 
constitution  instead  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Austria 
had  no  objection,  since  her  own  Jewish  subjects 
were  protected  by  a  special  treaty ;  Russia  could 
scarcely  object  to  restrictions,  having  iu  view  her 
own  attitude  toward  the  Jews;  and  Turkey  was  not 
in  a  position  to  make  any  protest.  Italy  deiuanded 
full  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  Jews,  but  Wad- 
dius^tou.  on  behalf  of  France,  gave  way  on  the 
assumption  that  gradual  emancipation  would  be 
granted,  and  on  Feb.  20,  1880.  an  identic  note  of 
Germany.  France,  iind  Great  Britain  agreed  to  the 
independence  of  Rumania  on  condition  that  clause 
vii.  be  made  part  of  the  constitution.  For  the 
manner  in  which  Rumania  has  utilized  the  restric- 
tions of  clause  vii.  to  disfranchise  the  Jews  of 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  human  beings,  see  Rumaxi.v. 

BiBi.ioiiRAPHV  :  ?..  Sincerus.  Lo'  Jiiifx  dc  RoKmniiir,  London. 
IMl:  .4.  d'.wril.  yiyticuniuii.'i  Urlatires  an  Tniitr  ile  Bfi- 
liii,  Paris,  18Si;  Frcneh  Ydhiw  Bunk.  Paris.  ISTSI  Liffaircs 
Etraiiiicres,  DtiftmienU  Diiihnnntitiws.  (JiitntiiDis  dc  la 
Reeoituaixttanve  dc  la  RoumanU) ;  EimJit^h  Blue  Botik 
iPnrliaiiu)itani  Papers.  1S7S;  Trentu  nf  Berliii):  .\non., 
Aus  dem  Tdijehiich  KarU  I.  run  HoiimiiiiiiH,  vol.  iii. 
D.  O.   S.   S. 

BERLIN,   ABRAHAM.      See  Abraham   ben 

JiDAi!  Berlin. 

BERLIN  (sometimes  called  also  Berliner), 
ARYEH    LOB    BEN    ABRAHAM   MEIR  (in 

(icrmaii,  Low  Mayer)  :  German  rabbi ;  burn  1738 
at  Fiirth.  Bavaria;  died  at  Cassel  !May  21.  1814. 
When  ((uite  young  Berlin  was  dayyan  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  same  time  rabbi  of  Baiers- 
dorf.  Bavaria.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  cliief 
rabbi  of  Bamberg,  where  he  remained  until  1794. 

During  the  time  he  remained  in  Bamberg.  Berlin 
was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  which  threatened  to  ruin 
his  reputation.  In  his  capacity  of  civil  judge  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  division  of  an  es- 
tate valued  at  ItlO.OOO  fl.  (841.000).  and  was  accused 
by  one  of  the  heirs  of  having  utilized  his  judicial 
power  for  his  personal  interest.  This  was  the  more 
painful  because  the  judicial  procedure  and  practises 
of  the  rabbis  had  never  before  been  assailed  in  the 
courts  of  Bamberg.     The  specific  charges  against 


the  rabbi  were  that  he  accepted  illegal  fees  and  failed 
to  account  for  certain  small  sums.  In  the  mean  time 
Berlin  was  elected  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Ilesse- 
Cassel ;  and  ditlieulties  were  placed  by  his  opponents 
in  the.  way  of  his  leaving  for  the  new  post.  How- 
ever, he  was  never  put  under  arrest,  and  subse- 
quently was  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  of  dishon- 
esty and  was  sentenced  only  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as 
a  tine,  in  settlement  of  an  account  which  seems  to 
have  been  more  entangled  than  dishonest.  The  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  trial  are  now  publishctl  by 
Eckstein,  showing  that  the  charges  against  Berlm 
were  groundless  and  that  only  personal  hatred  sup- 
plied "the  motives.  In  the  summer  of  179.")  he  left 
Bamberg  for  Cassel  toeuterupon  his  new  functions. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  founded, 
with  Cassel  as  its  capital,  Berlin  gave  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  new  regime  b^'  a  sermon  which  he 
delivered  in  Hebrew  in  the  Great  Synagogue  of 
Cassel.  welcoming  the  new  king.  Jerome  Bonaparte; 
and  by  composing  a  Hebrew  song  for  the  same  oc- 
casion'. Both  were  published,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, under  the  title  "Dabar  be-'Itto  Mali  Tob" 
("RedeamFreudeufcste."  .  .  .  Cassel.  1807).  This 
work  is  errouc(Uisly  ascribed  by  Benjacob,  in  his 
■•  Czar  ha-Sefarim."  to  Judah  Lob  Karlberg.  When 
the  Jewish  consistory  of  AVestphalia  was  organized 
on  the  model  of  the  French  consistory  (October, 
1808).  Berlin  was  made  chief  rabbi,  and  in  1809  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  "  Consistorialrath."  As  a 
director  of  the  consistory  he  was  in  accord  with  its 
president.  Israel  Jacobson.  and  assented  to  the  dec- 
laration that  it  is  permissible  to  use  pulse,  tea,  and 
sugar  on  Passover,  against  which  view  the  conserv- 
ative rabbis  of  the  time  vigorously  protested  (see 
Stern,  "Gesch.  des  Judenthunis,"  pp.  107,  1G8). 

Berlin  wrote  annotations  to  the  Talmud  which 
appeared  iu  the  edition  of  Furtli,  1829-32,  of  which 
only  the  first  three  volumes  were  published.  The 
Talmud,  ed.  AVilna,  1895,  contains  his  marginal  notes 
lo  the  tractate  Shebu'ot,  those  to  the  si.xteeuth  vol- 
ume of  Rabbinowicz's  "Dikduke  Soferim."  and  to 
the  treatise  Hullin.  Some  of  his  novelhe  appeared 
as  an  appendi.x  to  the  work  '"Aze  Almuggim" 
(Sulzbach.  1779).  by  his  brother,  R.  Noah  Hayyim 
Zebi  Berlin.  The  latter  died  when  his  work,  "  Jla'- 
yau  ha-Hokmah"  (Riidelheim.  1804),  was  in  the 
"hands  of  the  printer ;  and  Berlin  superintended  the 
publication  of  his  brother's  work. 

UiBLiOGRAPiiv  ;  Eckstein,  Gefscli.  der  Jtideii  in  .  .  .  Bnm- 
hriii.  ISiiS.  pp.  lT6-lT(t;  Idem.  Xnelitrihie.  lt*!l!l.  pp.  3-14; 
SiiUiniitli.  iv.  i»\:  (iriitz.  Gesch.  der  Jiideii.  M  ed..  pp.  2S1. 
374:   Eliezer  Kohu.  Kinat  Soferim,  pp.  179,  KSO.  Lemberg, 

P.  ATI. 

BERLIN,     DAVID     B.    (JUDAH)    LOEB: 

Rabbi  of  the  three  united  congregations,  Altoua, 
Hamburg,  and  Wandsbeck;  born  probably  at  Eiscn- 
stadt,  Hungary,  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  died  at  Altona  March  .5,  1771.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  life,  although  he  doubtless  was  a 
great  Talmudic  authority,  for  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  rabbi  of  these  three  congregations. 
His  brother.  Isaiah  Berlin,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  b.  Menahcm  Stciuhart.  praise  him  particu- 
larly, and  his  epitaph  also— communicated  by  Witt- 
kower,  "  Aggudat  Perahim,"   p.  288 — mentions  his 
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scholarship  and  his  great  piety.  The  responsa  col- 
lection, "  Zikron  Yosef, "  by  J.  Steinhart,  contains  two 
of  Berlin's  responsa  (pp.  74d,  82a),  and  the  Bodleian 
Library  contains  some  of  his  homilies  au<l  novelhc  on 
the  Talmud.  Berlin  was  at  first  rabbi  in  Dessau, 
and  from  1768  to  his  death  rabbi  of  the  three  congre- 
gations mentioned  above. 

Bibliography:  Berliner,  lesnja  Berlin,  187^  p.  8;  Fuenn, 
Kciieict  ilsmcl.  pp.  337.  33B;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Boill.  Hclir. 
MSS.  No.  536. 

L.    G. 

BERLIN,  FANNY.     See  Berlin.  Moses. 

BERLIN,     ISAIAH    B.    (JUDAH)    LOEB 

(called  also  Isaiah  Pick,  after  his  falher-iu-lawi  : 
The  most  eminent  critic  among  the  German  Tal- 
mudists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  born  in  Eisen- 
stadt,  Hungary,  about  October,  172.5;  died,  while 
rabbi  of  Breslau,  May  13,  1799. 

Berlin  was  the  scion  of  a  famous  family  of  schol- 
ars which  counted  among  its  members  Y'oni-Tob 
Lipman  Heller  and  Jleir  b.  Jacob  Schiff.  The 
father  of  Berlin  also  was  a  high  Talmudic  author- 
ity, and  by  him  the  sou  was  initiated  into  rabliinieal 
studies,  which  he  later  continued  in  Halberstadt 
with  R.  Hirsch  Bialeli  (also  called  Hirsch  Harif), 
whoe.xercised  considerable  influence  on  Berlin'slaler 
methods  of  teachiug. 

In  17o0  Berlin  occupied  an  honorable  position  in 
the  commvmity  of  Breslau ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  he  had  settled  there  some  time  previ- 
ously. About  five  years  later  he  married  Fromet 
(born  1730;  died  June  13,  1802),  daughter  of  the  rich 
and  respected  merchant.  Wolf  Loebel  Pick.  Until 
1787  Berlin  lived  a  comparatively  private  life,  en- 
gaged in  business  with  a  Christian  furrier ;  but  in 
that  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  rabbinate,  and 
on  Kov.  17.  1793,  was  elected  rabbi  of  Breslau,  re- 
ceiving eighteen  votes  out  of  a  total  of  twenty -one. 
His  election  was  preceded  by  a  bitter  cor.test  be- 
tween the  few  bvit  rich  liberals  and  the  majority  of 
the  community.  The  former  (as  recorded  in  an  offi- 
cial document)  woidd  have  preferred  to  see  Berlin 
appointed  as  a  "msh  bcsen"  ("rosh  bet  din,"  or 
head  of  the  court),  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  act 
so  strictly  as  a  rabbi  in  regard  to  ceremonials,  and 
would  have  a  smaller  stipend  from  the  Breslau  com- 
munity, while  exercising  less  influence  on  the  rural 
communities. 

Berlin,  in  his  humility  and  unpretentiousness, 
looked  upon  the  titles  and  rights  withheld  from  him 
as  of  no  account,  though  his  salary 
His  was  smaller  than  that  of  his  predeces- 

Character,  sor,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  to  divide 
the  income  from  city  and  countrj'  with 
the  assistant  ral)bi  and  the  rabbi  of  Sulz.  Wolf 
Ginsberg,  his  pupil  during  many  j'cars,  relates,  as 
evidence  of  Berlin's  ascetic  mode  of  life,  that  the 
latter  rested  only  during  the  nights  of  the  Sabbath 
and  on  festivals,  devoting  all  his  other  days  and 
nights  to  study.  His  lilierality  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  and  printed  one  of  his  works, 
"She'elat  Shalom"  (Peaceful  Greeting),  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  offering  help  to  the  publisher,  an  indigent 
Talmudic  scholar. 

Berlin  was  greatly  admired,  even  by  persons  who 
differed  with  him  in  religious  views.  Joel  Brill.  Aaron 


Wolfsohn,   Judah   Bensew,   and  many  oilier  Mas- 

kilim  of  Breslau  often  visited  him  to  seek  advice 
on  scientific  questions.  As  the  Maskilim  always 
carefully  avoided  wounding  Berlin's  religious  feel- 
ings, he  on  his  part  met  them  half-way  in  many 
things.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Basel,  for 
instance  (May  17,  1795),  he  lield  a  solenm  service  in 
the  synagogue  and  exceptionally  permitted  the  use 
of  instrumental  music,  he  himself  delivering  a 
discourse  which  was  highly  praised  by  the  press 
("Schlesisehe  Zeitung."  1795,  No.  59).  Thus  Ber- 
lin, by  his  learning  an<l  his  character,  conciliate<l  the 
hostile  elements  of  his  congregation,  and  liis  death 
w-as  mourned  equally  by  all. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  Berlin's  literary  activ- 
ity it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  had  the  habit  of 
annotating  almost  every  book  he  read ;  mentioning 
the  sources,  or  noting  parallel  passages  and  variant 
readings.  Such  glosses  by  Berlin  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  following  books:  the  Bible  (Penta- 
teuch,   Dyhernfurth,    1775;    the  other   books,    ib., 

1807);    the  prayer-book,  ed.   Tikkim 

His  Shelomoh    (ih..    1806);     Maimonides' 

Literary      Yad    ha-Hazakah  (ih.,    1809);    Alfasi 

Activity.     (Presburg,  1836);  the  "Hinuuk."    by 

Aaron  ha-Levi  of  Barcelona  (Vienna, 
1837);  Malachi  b.  .Jacob's  melhodology,  "Yad  Mala- 
chi"  (Berlin,  1825);  Elijah  b.  Jlo.ses  de  Vidas'  book 
of  morals,  "  Reshit  Hokmah  "  (Dyhernfurth,  1811). 
Although  the  terse  yet  clear  notes  contained  in  these 
volumes  reveal  the  immense  learning  and  critical 
insight  of  their  author,  yet  Berlin's  lasting  place  of 
honor  among  the  pioneers  of  Talmudic  criticism 
rests  on  the  following  works  which  treat  principally 
of  the  Talmud:  (1)  "  'Omcr  ha-Shikhah  "  (Forgotten 
Sheaf),  Konigsberg,  1860,  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  Ilalakot  on  the  Talmuil  not  noted  by  the 
codifiers;  (2)  "  Ozar  Balum  "  (Full  Treasure),  in  the 
edition  of  Jacob  ibn  Habib's"'En  Ya'akob."  pub- 
lished at  Wilna  in  1899,  tracing  all  the  Talmudic 
passages  quoted  without  sources  in  the  difTeriTit 
commentaries  on  the  haggatlic  elements  of  the  Tal- 
mud; (3)"Haggahot  ha-Shas "  (Notes  to  the  Tal- 
m\id).  textual  corrections  and  notes  on  the  origin  of 
parallel  passages  (Dyhernfurth.  1800,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  editions  of  the  Talmud);  (4)  "Ilatla'ah  She- 
l)a-'Arakin"  (Detached Orders)  (part  i.. Breslau,  1830; 
])art  ii.,  Vienna,  1859),  containing,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, explanations  and  glosses  on  the  'Aruk;  (5) 
••  Hiddushe  ha-Shas,"  novelliB  on  the  Talmud  (Ko- 
nigsberg, 18(50,  and  in  several  editions  of  tlie  Tal- 
mud); (6)  "Mint  Targuma"  (Dessert  Dishes),  I?res- 
lau,  1831,  remarks  on  the  Targum  Onkelos  (the  word 
"Targuma"  signifying  botli  "Targum  "  and  "des- 
sert," eiiuivaleut  to  the  Greek  7p(i;;///n)  aiul  on  the 
Palestinian  Targum;  (7)  "  Kashiyot  Meyushab " 
(Dilliculties  Answered),  Konigsberg,  I860,  treating 
of  the  Talmudic  passages  which  end  witli  K'l"P.  and 
written  by  Berlin  in  fourteen  days;  (8)  "  Rishon  le- 
Zion"  (The  First  for  Zion ;  Dyhernfurth,  1793; 
Vienna,  1793,  and  several  times  reprinted,  the  title 
being  a  play  on  p'V. "  Zion, "  and  pi'V. "  index"),  a  collec- 
tion of  indexes  and  parallel  jiassages  in  the  j\Iidrash; 
(9)  "She'elat  Shalom"  (Greeting  of  Peace),  Dyliern- 
furth,  1786,  a  commentary  on  Aha  of  Shubha's 
"She'iltot."      Berlin's  responsa  collection   and  hia 
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commentary  on  the  Tosefta  deserve  especial  mention, 
tliougli  nothing  is  known  of  their  late. 

The  tirst  iilace  among  these  worl«  must  be  ac- 
corded to  the  remarks  and  explanations  on  the  Tal- 
mud.    Although  they  can  not   compare   in  acute- 
uess  and  power  of  combination  with 
Character-  the  similar  work  of  Elijah  of  Wilua, 
istics        yet   these   two   books    of   Berlin  laid 
of  Berlin's    the  foundation  for  a  critical  study  of 
Works.       the  text  of  the  Talmud,  in  view  both  of 
tlie  numerous  textual  corrections  con- 
cerning the  minutest  details,  and  of  the  many  paral- 
lel passages  adduced  either  directly  from  the  Talmud 
or  from  the  old  authors,  in  support  of  new  readings. 
Berlin,  furtliermore,  was  the  tirst— at  least  among 
the  Germans — who  showed  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  post  Talnuidic  literature;   and  it  was   he.   also, 
who  opened  tlie  Kalir  questiou  (compare  his  letter 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Josepli  b.  Menahem  f>teiuhart, 
in  the  hitter's  "Zikron  Yosef,"  No.  15).     Although 
Berlin's   historical   remarks   have  been   superseded 
bj'  modern  criticism,  the  immense  material  which  he 
accumulated  in  all  his  works  will  always  remain  of 
inestimable  service  to  the  student. 

Bibliographt:  Auerbaoh,  Gi'sch.  rier  I^r.  Grmeiiide  Hal- 
heiftaM.  1H86,  p.  71;  A.  Berliner.  h:t(ij(i  Biiliii.  Berlin. 
1879;  reprint  from  Berliner's  .ViTyaziii.  vi.;  Brann,  in  Ji(l)f!- 
fclirift  zum  70sten  GchurtMmie  i'"»  GriUz,  pp.  262-2ta; 
BruU's  Jahrh.  v.  iiSi,  229;  C'armoly,  Rev.  Oriciitak,  iii.  31(1; 
Neubauer,  Vat.  Bwll.  Hehr.  ilSS.  lOlB. 

L.  G. 

BERLIN,  JACOB  (called  Yokob) :  German 
Talmudist;  Imru  ITOT.  probably  at  Berlin;  died  1749 
at  Fiirth.  Bavaria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  ha- 
Kohen,  author  of  "Sheb  Yaakob."  and  later  (not 
after  1734)  settled  at  Fiirth,  where  he  lived  as  a  well- 
to-do  private  citizen.  Of  his  seven  works  the  fol- 
lowing were  published  posthumously:  "Bc'er  Ya'a- 
kob  "  (Well  of  Jacob),  a  selection  of  respousa.  with 
an  appendix,  on  the  terminology  of  the  Talmud, 
published  by  his  brother  Isaac  ami  his  son  Abndiam, 
and  edited  by  Isaac  b.  Me'ir  of  Pfalzburgand  Fiirth. 
1707;  and  "Zikron  Ya'akob"  (Memory  of  Jacob),  a 
homiletie  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  iib.  1769). 

Berlin  is  not  related  to  the  well-known  Berlin 
family  of  Fiirth. 

Bibliographt:    Frankpl,    Litcrnturhlatt    ilcs  Orients,  viii. 
4211-422;  Steinschneiaer,  Cat.  BmlX.  p.  1195;  Isaac  b.  Meir's 
Introduction  to  Berlin's  Be'er  Ya'akitb. 
L.  G.  I.    BeR. 

BERLIN,  LEO:  Russian  lawyer;  son  of  Moses 
Berlin;  Imrn  at  Vitebsk  Xov.  2'2.  1854;  received  his 
education  (1863-7'2)  at  a  private  school  in  St. 
Petersburg.  He  studied  law  at  tlie  Uuiversity  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1878.  In  1881  Berlin  received  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of 
criminal  law  from  the  University  of  Moscow.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  engaged  to  Amalie  Hering, 
M.D.,  daughter  of  the  physiologist  Ewald  Hering, 
who,  on  account  of  her  (Koman  Catholic)  relig- 
ion, was  refused  a  license  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  marry  a  Jew.  She  accordingly  joined 
the  Protestant  Church;  but  even  then  it  required 
the  intervention  of  the  poet  Turgeuef  to  secure  the 
requisite  permission.  Berlin  is  (1902)  the  head  of 
the  law  firm  of  Berlin  Brothers  in  St.  Petersburg,  but 
resides  in  Brussels.     He  has  published  many  trea- 


tises on  criminal  law  in  the  "Zhurnal  Grazhdans- 
kavo  i  Ugolovnavo  Prava "  and  other  periodicals. 
A  rare  Torah  scroll,  which  has  been  in  the  Berlin 
family  for  centuries,  is  now  in  his  possession. 
Bibliographt:  Private  sources. 

BERLIN,  MOSES  (MOISEI  JOSIFO- 
■yiCH) :  Scholar,  communal  worker,  and  govern- 
ment iirticial;  born  at  Shklov,  Russia,  18'21;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  March  2."),  1888.  He  received  a  good 
home  education  ami  then  was  sent  abroad,  where  he 
studied  philosophy  and  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Konig.sberg  and  Bonn.  In  1845,  while  at  KiJnigs 
'oerg,  he  published  ''Metab  Iliggayon."  a  philosoph- 
ical treatise  in  Hebrew  with  the  Latin  title  "Ars 
Logica,"  with  an  introduction  in  Latin  bj'  Professor 
Freistadt. 

Returning  to  Russia  in  1849,  he  received  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  government  Jewish  school  of  Mohi- 
lev,  and  in  18.53  was  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior  as  adviser 
on  Jewish  affairs  to 
the  governor-general 
of  White  Russia. 
Berlin  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1856  and 
attached  to  the  de- 
partment of  public 
worship  as  adviser  on 
foreign  creeds,  with 
the  title  "  Uchony 
Yevrei "  (A  Learned 
Jew).  In  this  posi- 
tion Berlin  was  fre- 
quently called  upon 
to  participate  in  the 
framing  of  laws  con- 
cerning the  Jews. 
At  the  same  time  he 
assisted  to  a  consider- 
able extent  Count  M.  A.  Korff  in  organizing  and 
arranging  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

In  1859  Berlin  publislied  "Byedstviya  Vremion.  " 
a  Russian  translation  of  D'nj?n  pIV.  the  work  «f 
Jeshua  ben  David  of  Samosc.  This  translation  a]i 
peared  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Transactions''  of  the 
Moscow  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Russia  ("Trudy  Moskovskavo  Ob- 
shchestva  Istorii  i  Drevnostei  Rossii"!,  and  also  in 
book  form.  In  recognition  of  this  work  Berlin  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  society.  He 
published  in  1861  "  Ocherk  Etnografii  Yevreiskavo 
Xaseleniya  v  Rossii."  This  work  on  the  ethnog- 
raphy of  the  Russian  Jews  was  composed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  So- 
ciety, which  elected  him  an  active  member.  In 
1862,  in  reply  to  Aleksandr  Aksakov's  attacks  on 
the  Talmud  in  the  journal  "Den,"  Berlin  published 
"Bugulminski  Talmudist"  and  other  articles  on  the 
Jewi.sh  question. 

Berlin  was  very  active  in  the  Jewish  community 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 
Jewish  delegations  to  Alexander  II.  in  1868  and  to 
Alexander  III.  in  1881  respectively. 
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His  son  Leo  Berlin  is  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
His  daughter  Fanny  Berlin  Kaufmann  (born  at 
Vitebsk  Nov.  8.  1850;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  1896) 
graduated  from  the  women's  g3-mnasium  of  St. 
Petersburg,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Bern, 
and  was  graduated  thence  as  doctor  of  lav,' sn/iniia 
cum  Idtide.  She  married  Prof.  Hilarion  Kaufmann. 
and  became  prominent  in  the  higher  society  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Her  bust  by  Professor  Zalello  is  exhib- 
ited in  tlie  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Bibliography:   L.  Gordon,  in  Vengerov's  Kritiko-Biografi- 
cheskl  Slavar,  iii.  s.u.;  Khronika  VoMioda,  1888,  No.  12. 

H.  K. 

BERLIN,    NAHMAN   BEN    SIMHAH:    A 

polemical  writer  against  reform;  lived  at  Lissa, 
Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  literary 
activity  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
do.xy,  opposing  steadfastly  and  systematically  all 
the  attempts  at  the  reform  of  Judaism,  which  were 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  his  time.  To  tliis  pur- 
pose he  wrote  the  fallowing  polemical  works;  "  'En 
Mislipat"  (The  Critical  Eye  of  Judgment),  directed 
against  the  editors  of  the  Hebrew  periodical  "Ha- 
lieassef,"  and  especially  against  Aaron  Wolfssolm 
(Berlin,  1796);  "Keter  Torah"  (The  Crown  of  the 
Law),  an  introduction  to  the"Hawwot  Da'at "  of 
Jacob  b.  Moses  of  Lissa  (Dyhernfurth,  1810);  "Ju- 
dali,"  against  the  innovators  (Berlin,  1818);  "Kad- 
dur  Katan "  (The  Small  Globe),  against  several 
■works  by  different  reform  writers  (Berlin,  1819) ; 
"'Et  le-Dabber"  (Time  to  Speak  Out),  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  oral  law,  as  well  as  on  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  prayers  in  Hebrew  (Berlin,  1819);  "Simhah" 
(Joy),  a  call  to  unity  in  religious  affairs  (Berlin, 
1819). 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Vihliothcca  Jmlaicn,  1. 110. 
L.  G.  M.   B. 

BERLIN,    NAPHTALI   ZEBI  JUDAH 

(known  also  as  N.  Z.  J.  B.):  Head  of  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Volozhin,  Hu.ssia;  born  at  Mir,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Minsk,  in  1817;  died  at  Warsaw  Aug.  10, 
1893.  In  1831  Berlin,  who  was  a  descendant  of  a 
scholarly  family,  married  the  daughter  of  Isaac  b. 
Hayyim,  the  head  of  the  Volozhin  yeshibah.  After 
the  death  of  Isaac  in  18.51  his  elder  son-in-law,  Eliezer 
Isaac,  became  principal,  and  on  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter in  1854,  Berlin  succeeded  him.  He  followed  the 
path  of  learning  laid  out  by  Hayyim,  the  founder  of 
the  yeshibah,  according  to  the  plans  of  Elijah  of 
Wilna  ;  viz.,  plain  logical  reasoning,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  PiLPUL. 

A  minority  of  the  yeshibah  students  who  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  pilpul  seceded  and  elected  as  their 
principal  Joseph  Baer  Soloweitchik,  well  known  as 
an  acute  pilpulist  and  a  grandson  of  Rabbi  Isaac. 
This  division  created  discord  between  the  students 
of  the  two  factions;  and  the  Russian  rabbis  sent  a 
delegation  to  Volozhin  to  investigate  the  matter. 
They  quelled  the  disturbance  and  established  a 
union  headed  by  Berlin,  who  was  installed  as  the 
one  head  of  the  yeshibah. 

Berlin's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  yeshibah,  and  all  his  energy  was  directed 
HI  —6 


toward  increasing  the  number  of  the  students,  and 
caring  for  their  support  and  comfort.  He  ap- 
pointed and  sent  authorized  agents  ("  meshuUahim  ") 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  assist  in  maintaining  the  yeshibah. 
A  large  share  of  the  income  came  from  America. 
Under  his  guidance  the  number  of  the  students  in- 
creased from  100  to  over  400;  and  he  also  erected  a 
three-story  brick  building  with  rooms  for  study  and 
a  library. 

However,  the   "Maskilim,"  who   then  advocated 
the  Semi-Reform  movement  in  Russia,  opposed  the 
3'eshibah   on   general   principles,  and 
His  demanded  the  introduction  of  secular 

Opposition  science  and  modern  im-thod  of  teach- 
to  Secular  ing.  In  answer  to  their  demand  Ber- 
Sciences.  lin  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  editor 
of  "Ha-Meliz"  (No.  ix.,  1885).  ex- 
plaining his  standpoint.  He  called  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries  in  Germain', 
and  even  those  of  Russia,  to  produce  a  single 
Talmudic  rablii  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term:  while 
such  rabbis  from  the  Vohizhin  graduates  were  nu- 
merous. This  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  Maskilim, 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  yeshil)ah  as  a 
dangerous  institution  and  as  being  an  obstacle  in  the 
waj'  of  general  education  to  the  rising  generation. 
Many  derogatory  articles  in  the  Hebrew  and  Rus- 
sian-Jewish press  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  in  1879  decreed  to  close  up  the  ye- 
shibah. In  1881.  however,  through  diligent  and 
extraordinary  efforts.  Berlin  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  government's  permit  to  reopen  the  yeshibah, 
which  he  conducted  with  renewed  energies  till  1891, 
when  its  doors  were  again  closed  by  the  government 
as  a  result  of  the  false  acctisation  that  the  students 
were  connected  with  the  Nihilistic  movement. 

Berlin  never  ceased  his  endeavors  by  every  means 
— even  visiting  Warsaw  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
fluence— to  induce  the  government  to  revoke  the 
edict;  but  they  were  without  avail,  and  his  failure 
hastened  his  death. 

His  contributions  to  rabbinical   literature  are  of 

great  value,  particularly  his  commentary  "  Ha'amek 

She'alah"    (Deep    Research)    on    the 

His  "Sheiltot"  of  Aha   ok  Sii.\I5H.\.     It 

Literary      was  left  for  Berlin  to  tlirow  light  on 

Activity,  the  complicated  and  obscure  jtassages 
of  this  most  importjiMt  halakic  work 
of  the  gaonic  period,  which  was  little  known  among 
the  Talinudists.  His  commentary  shows  not  only 
his  phenomenal  knowledge  of  the  Talmiidim  and 
old  rabbinic  literature,  but  also  a  tine  critical  mind. 
Berlin  didnot  occupy  himself  with  the  later  rabliinic 
literature,  but  spent  all  his  life  in  the  study  of  the 
old  authorities,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the 
Verushalmi  and  the  halakic  ;Midrashim.  It  is  Siiid 
that  at  the  a,ge  of  twenty-three  he  compiled  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

Berlin's  unselfishness  is  shown  by  the  notice  in 
his  introduction  (S  5,  part  ii.):  "Whoever  desires  to 
reprint  this  book,  either  in  this  or  in  another  coun- 
try, has  my  permission  to  do  so  without  any  money 
consideration,  and  is  entirely  welcome,  as  it  is  my 
wish  to  disseminate  the  teachings  of  our  master 
(Aha  of  Shabha)  of  blessed  memory.     All  I  request 
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of  the  publisluT.  if  he  does  so  during  the  lifetime  of 
myself,  or  my  son  Hayyim  Berliu.  is  that  he  will 
notify  either  of  us.  in  order  tliat  I  or  my  son  may 
add,  amend,  or  correct  the  style  or  rearrange  the 
matter."' 

Berlin's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  "Biur 
ha-Amel>"'  (Deep  Interpretation),  was  published 
with  the  text  (Wilna,  187y-bO).  His  commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  "  Metib  ha-Shir  Bekizzur " 
(The  Essence  of  the  Poem),  with  an  extract  from  the 
same  appeared  at  Warsaw  ISSS.  His  opinion  on 
Ecclesiastcs  is  tliat  it  summarizes  the  arguments  of 
the  naturalists  and  scientists  of  that  age,  and  that 
onlv  the  conclusions  were  inspired  (by  the  Holy 
Spirit),  whereas  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the  Proverbs 
were  all  inspired  (preface  to  "Sheiltot,"  parti..  ^  2). 
His  e.xegetical  works  are  of  little  value,  although 
they  claim  to  be  Peshat. 

The  responsa  of  Berlin  were  numerous.  Slost  of 
his  letters  end  with  mny3  DIOJ?  'JJH  ("I  am 
burdened  with  work "),  as  if  in  haste  to  finish. 
Of  his  respousa.  "Meshib  Dabar"  (Word  of  Re- 
sponse), (Warsaw,  1894),  si.x  are  addressed  to  Amer- 
ican rabbis  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and 
Charleston,  on  various  religious  questions  (see  pp. 
13.  15.  19.  93,  117,  136). 

Bibliogr.\phy:  Katesct  Ti-^rad.  il.  136-142,  Warsaw,  18»>, 
biography  and  portrait:  Ahiasaf  (Calendar*  for  5655,  pp. 
450,  4.il :  Ihr  Ixntetit.  p.  U15,  Mavence.  1893 :  X.  Sokolow, 
Ha-AMf.  1S8T,  pp. 231-242:  M.  Reines,  .4/.v«aiiii/o(  S/ifl  Ti'rah. 
U  Cracow,  im). 
-L.   G.  .J.    I).    E. 

BERLIN,  NOAH  HAYYIM  ZEBI 
HIRSCH  B.  ABRAHAM  MEIR :  Germiin  Tal 
miuiist  and  rabbi;  born  at  Fiirth  1T37;  died  at 
Altona  March  5,  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-tn- 
do  and  learned  merchant  at  Fiirth.  who  died  Jan.  7. 
1780,  and  whom  Jacob  Berliu  regarded  as  a  Talinud- 
ist  of  some  merit.  The  boy,  together  with  his 
brother  Loeb  Berlin,  received  his  education  from 
his  father,  and  became  dayyan  in  Fiirth  in  176.5. 
He  also  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Marktbreit.  Bavaria, 
and  the  surrounding  villages;  and  in  1780  became 
rabbi  at  Mayence.  When  Raphael  ha-Kolieu,  rabbi 
of  the  three  communities  of  Altona,  Hamburg,  and 
Wandsbeck,  resigned  his  position,  Berlin  received  a 
call  to  be  his  successor  (1799).  Affairs  in  these  com- 
munities were  very  unsettled  at  that  time,  and  it 
required  much  skill  and  tact  to  reconcile  the  various 
elements  struggling  for  leadership.  Berlin  sjitisfac- 
torily  solved  the  problem;  and  being  far  removed 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  predecessor,  he  even  suc- 
cessfully avoided  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  latter,  who  continued  to  reside  privately  in 
Altona  (compare  Berlin's  letter  to  Ha.vyim  of  "\'olo- 
zhin  in  the  responsa  collection  "  Hut  ha-Meshullash." 
Wilna.  1880). 

Berlin  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"  Aze  Arazim  "  (Cedar-Trees).  Fiirth,  1790,  an  e.\ 
haustive  commentary  on  Joseph  Caro's  Shulhan 
'Aruk.  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  which,  however,  covers  only 
one-third  of  the  work;  (2)  "Aze  Almuggim"  (aI- 
mug-Trees),  Sulzbach,  1779,  a  commentary  on 
those  precepts  treated  in  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  which 
are  not  of  Biblical  origin;  namely,  on  the  washing 
of  the  hands  ("netilat  yadayim").  Sabbath-limits 
{""erubin"),    and   the  marriages  forbidden  by  the 


Soferim  C'sheniyot  la-'arayot '');  (3)  "^layan  ha- 
Hokmah  "  (Source  of  Wisdom)  (RodeUieim,  1804,  and 
reedited  several  times),  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
injunctions  and  prohibitions  in  metric  form,  and  ex- 
haustive casuistic  explanations  on  the  individual 
precepts;  (4)  "Tiferet  Zebi "  (Glory  of  Zebi),  the 
first  part  published  at  Warsaw,  1807,  the  second  at 
Warsaw,  1818,  the  third  at  Josephov,  1867;  (5)  mar- 
ginal glosses  on  the  Talmud  treatises  Berakot. 
Shabbat  (Fiirth,  1829-32),  and  Shebuot  (Wilna, 
189.5). 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Berlin's  work  is  that 
he  pays  more  regard  than  any  other  German  Tal- 
mudist  to  Yeruslialmi;  and  he  gives  many  happy 
explanations  of  it.  Moreover,  he  possessed  numer- 
ous works  by  Sephardic  scholars  which  were  un- 
known to  the  German  and  Polish  Talmudists:  and 
his  teachings  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  Seph- 
ardim.  Although  Berlin,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  was  a  great  master  of  "pilpul," 
and  could  represent  the  pilpulistic  method  skilfully 
and  intelligibly,  he  had  clear  reasoning  powers- 
In  his  respousa,  especially,  he  separated  sophistry 
from  true  logic. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Berlin  not  only  knew 
Azariah  del  Rossi's  works  (he  cites  them  imfavora- 
bly  in  "Aze  Almuggim."  193b),  but  had  also  read 
the  Xew  Testament,  which  was  a  very  remarkable 
thing  in  the  circles  to  which  Berlin  belonged.  In  a 
passage  of  "  'Aze  Almuggim  "  (191a)  he  speaks  of 
Paul  as  "  hakam  chad  mehakmehem  "  (one  of  their 
[non-Jewish]  sages),  and  he  displays  ingenuity  in 
trying  toidentify  him  with  a  certain  "Min,"  a  neigh- 
bor of  Gamaliel,  spoken  of  by  the  Mishnah  (Er.  vi.  1). 

Many  of  Berlin's  explanations  of  the  piyyutimare 

foiind  in  Wolf  Heidcnheim's  commentary  on   the 

Mahzor. 

Bibliography:  Filrst,  BiM.  Jiulaica,  p.  397:  Xepi-Ghinm.i: 
T'dcihit  Gahih-  Yifnicl.  pp.  KB,  U«:  Fuenn,  A"t)i. - 
Yi^raeU  p.  'Mti;  Et-kstein,  yachtriige  znr  Gfschichti: 
Juden  ill  Btiiiilicrg.  1^■!I9,  p.  5:  Arba'  Ko^ot,  a  funeiul 
sermon  on  Berlin,  delivered  by  Abraham  Isaac  b.  Joseph, 
Altona.  ISiK.  Berlin's  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  Wittkower, 
Agmlat  Perahim.  p.  293,  Allona,  18.'*0:  Zunz  {Mnnatstage, 
p.  121  should  be  corrected  according  to  this. 

L.  G. 

BERLIN,  RUDOLF:  German  ophthalmolo- 
gist; born  May  2.  1833.  at  Friedland,  Jlecklenburg- 
Strelitz ;  died  at  Rostock  Sept.  12,  1897.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Wiirz- 
burg.  Berlin,  and  Erlangen,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  last-mentioned  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  18.58. 
For  the  following  three  years  he  was  assistant  to 
Pagenstecher  at  Wiesbaden,  and  in  1861  established 
himself  as  a  specialist  In  ophthalmology  in  Stutt- 
gart, opening  a  private  hospital  there. 

In  1870  he  became  privat-docent  in  physiological 
optics  at  the  technical  high  school  at  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1875  was  appointed  professor  of  comparative 
ophthalmology  at  the  veterinary  college  in  that  city. 
In  1889  he  became  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the 
university  at  Rostock,  assuccessor  to  Von  Zehender; 
and  under  his  supervision  the  new ophthalmological 
hospital  was  built  and  opened  in  1897. 

Berlin  was  the  first  to  treat  ophthalmology  sys- 
tematically in  a  comparative  way.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  may  be  mentioned ;  "  Ueber  den  Gang 
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(k'l-  in  don  GlaskiJrpcrraum  Eingodrungenen  Fremd- 
korpiT,"  in  "  Archiv  fiirOphthalmologie,"  vol.  xiii.  ; 
"Ufber  SehnervL'ndurchschufidung, "  iu  "Mittlioi- 
lungsblatt  ftir  Augenlicilkunde,"  vol.  ix. ;  "Krauk- 
hoiteu  dcr  Orbita,"  in  Graefe-Samiscli,  "Handl)ucli 
dcr  Augculu'ilkunde"  (1880):  and  jointly  with  Roni- 
bold.  "  Untersuchungen  iibcr  den  Eintluss  des  Schrci- 
biMis  auf  Auge  und  KOrperhaltung  der  Schulkinder," 
Stnttgart,  1883. 

In  1882.  together  with  Eversbusch,  ho  founded  the 
"Zeitschrift  fi'ir  Vcrgleichendc  Augenhcilkuude,"  in 
winch  he  publi.shed  many  interesting  articles;  e.^r., 
on  the  eye  of  the  horse,  about  glaucoma,  etc. 

Bnii.ifxiRAPHV:  Piipcl,  Biograpliifelies  Lcxikon,  s. v.,  Vienna, 
liKil;    Meyer,    Kiinrersati<ins-Lexikon,     s.v.;     Brorkhiuis, 
KiiHiriMtidm-Lcxikon.  s.v. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

BERLIN,  SAMUEL:  German  jurist;  born  at 
Bambei-g  Oct.  11,  1807;  died  at  Fiirth  Dec.  31,  18915. 
He  was  a  son  of  Loeb  Berlin,  of  Bamberg,  and 
afterward  "  Landcsrabbincr  "  at  Cassel,  whose  otiier 
sonjla.v  was  also  a  jurist,  and  became  "Oberlandes- 
geriehtsrath  "  at  Nuremberg,  being  the  first  Jew  to 
fill  a  judicial  position  in  Bavaria.  Samuel  was  the 
first  Je\\  ish  lawyer  in  that  kingdom.  He  com- 
menced practising  law  in  Gerolzhofen,  where  he 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  another  young  at- 
torney, who  afterward  was  "Kultusminister "  and 
"Ministerpnlsident,"  Dr.  Freiherr  von  Lutz.  Dr. 
Berlin  himself  became  "Hofratb,"  and  was  at  one 
tune  iu  the  "  Vorstaud "  of  the  "Gemeindecolle- 
gium  "  in  Ansbach. 
Bliii.ioi;RArEiv:  KdIuU,  BciUIimtt:  Isr.  Mi'hnicr.  .tvi.  293. 

8.  M.   Co. 

BERLIN,  SAUL  (or  HIRSCHEL,  SAUL, 
after  his  father,  Zebi  Hihsch  [Hikschei,]  Levin): 
German  Talmudist,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  of  the  Jlendelssohnian  period ;  born  (at  Glo- 
gau?)  1740;  tiled  in  London  Nov.  16,  1794.  He 
received  his  general  educatiim  princijiallj'  from 
his  father,  who  was  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  and  one 
of  the  few  rabbis  of  the  time  who  combined  Tal- 
Duidic  learning  with  secular  culture.  He  conse- 
quently educated  his  gifted  eldest  son  along  the 
same  lines.  In  Berlin  and  Breslau  (whither  the 
young  man  frequently  went  to  visit  his  father- 
in-law,  R.  Joseph  Jonas  Friinkel)  he  came  into 
personal  contact  with  the  representatives  of  the 
movement  for  progress  in  Judaism,  and  became  one 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  adherents.  His  antecedents, 
education,  and  calling,  as  rabbi  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  openly'  to 
renounce  the  old  rabbinism;  and  he  consequently 
endeavored  to  advance  his  ideals  anonymously  or 
under  a  pseudonym. 

Berlin  began  his  literary  career  with  an  anony- 
mous circiUar  letter,  "  Ketab  Yoshcr "  (An  Ejiistle 
of  Justice)  (printed  in  Berlin,  1794,  after  the  death 
of  the  author),  which  Hartwig  Wessely  warmly  de- 
fended in  his  own  contention  with  the  rabbis  while 
pleading  for  German  education  among  the  Jews. 
With  delightful  humor,  and  in  a  florid  though  racy 
style,  Berlin  describes  the  absurd  methods  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  and  points  out  how  the  rabbinic 
casuistry — which  then  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  the  curriculum — injures  the  sound  common  sense 


of  the  pupils  and  deadens  their  noblest  aspirations. 
In  this  work  Berlin  already  betrays  a  morbid  tend- 
ency to  vilify  those  whom  he  dislikes  for  general 
or  personal  reasons,  thereby  injuring  the  cause  which 
he  desires  to  further. 

This  tendency  is  still  more  evident  in  his  pseu- 
donymous work,  "Mizpeh  Yoktel "  (The  Watch- 
Tower  of  Yoktel)  (published  by  David  Friedlander 
and  his  brother-in-law  Itzig,  Berlin,  1789),  a  polemic 
against  the  "Torat  Yekutiel "  of  H.\pii.\el  ha- 
KoiiEN.  The  latter,  one  of  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  rabbinic  piety,  was  a  rival  candidate  with 
Levin  for  the  Berlin  rabbinate,  a  circumstance  which 
induced  Levin's  son  to  represent  ha-Kohen  as  a  for- 
bidding example  of  rabbinism.  Under  the  name 
"01)adiah  b.  Baruch  of  Poland,"  Berlin  attempted 
iu  this  work  to  ridicule  Talmudic  science,  and  to 
stigmatize  one  of  its  foremost  e.vponeuts  not  only 
as  ignorant,  but  also  as  dishonest.  The  publishers  de- 
clared in  the  jirefaee  that  they  had  re- 
Ridicules  ceived  the  work  from  a  traveling  Po- 
Talmudic     lish  Talmudist,  and  had  considered  it 

Science.       their  duty  to  print  it  and  submit  it  to 

the  judgment  of  specialists.     In  order 

to  secure  the  anonymity  more   thoroughly,  Berlin 

and  his  father  were  named  among  those  who  were 

to  pass  upon  it. 

Had  Berlin  been  content  to  illustrate  from  Ra- 
phael's work  the  senseless  methods  then  current  in 
Talmudic  studies,  he  would  have  performed  a  meri- 
torious task,  and  one  for  which  he  was  especially 
fitted  by  his  very  great  Talmudic  learning  and 
his  lucid  style  of  exposition.  But  the  entirely  un- 
founded attack  upon  the  honor  and  honesty  of  his 
opponent,  whose  incorruptibility  and  firnmess  of 
character  were  admired  even  b_v  his  enemies,  onl}-  in- 
jureil  Berlin  and  bis  cause.  As  .soon  as  it  reached 
Altona  and  Hamburg,  where  Rjiphael  was  chief 
rabbi,  the  work  as  well  as  its  author  was  placed 
under  the  ban.  The  dispute  that  thereupon  arose 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  ban  turned  entirely 
U|)on  the  (juestion  whether  a  perscmal  element,  like 
the  attack  upon  the  rabbi  of  Altona,  justified  such 
a  |iuinshment. 

Witli  the  exception  of  Ezekicl  Landau,  chief  rabbi 
of  Prague  and  a  near  relation  of  Berlin,  only  a  few 
Polish  rabbis  declared  the  ban  to  be  invalid ;  and 
even  they  censured  the  action  of  Berlin,  who  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authorship. 

Before  the  excitement  over  this  atTair  had  sub- 
.sided,  Berlin  created  a  new  sensation  by  another 
work.  In  1798  he  published  at  Berlin,  undi'r  the 
title  "Besamim  Rosh "  (Incense  of  Spices),  392  re- 
sponsa  purporting  to  be  by  AsnEii  n,  Jeiitei,,  with 
many  glosses  and  conuncuts  which  he  called  "  Kassa 
de-liarsna  "  (Fish  Fare).  A  few  examjjles  will  illus- 
trate the  true  character  of  these  responsa.  Berlin 
says,  for  instance,  that  (No.  257)  an  insight  into  the 
principles  of  the  Torah  and  its  commands  can  not 
be  gained  directly  from  it  or  from  tradition,  but 
(Uily  by  means  of  the  philosophico-logical  training 
<lcrivcd  from  non-Jewish  sources.  This  opinion  is 
coolly  ascribed  to  Asher  b.  JehicI,  who  condenuied 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  even  of  the  natural 
sciences  as  being  un-Jewish  and  pernicious  (com- 
pare  No.   58  of  Asher's  genuine  responsji).     The 
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following  edifying  opiiiious  are  ascribed  to  the  uco- 
Talimidists  of  the  thirteenth  century;  "Articles  of 
faith  [creed]  must  be  adapted  to  the  times;  and  at 
present  the  most  essential  article  is  that  we  all  are 
utterly  worthless  and  depraved,  and  that  our  only 
duty  consists  in  loving  truth  and  peace  and  learning 
to  know  God  and  His  works"  (I.e.).  R.  Asher  is 
also  alleged  to  be  the  author  of  the  two  responsa 
concerning  the  moditication  of  the  ceremonial  laws, 
especially  of  such  as  were  burdensome  to  the  Berlin 
j-outh.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  should  be  permitted 
to  shave  (Xo.  18).  to  drink  non-kosher  Aviue.  "ya- 
yin  nesek  "  (No.  36),  and  to  ride  on  Sabbath.  Ber- 
lin aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  by  thus  fraudu- 
lently using  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
rabliis  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  combat  rabbiuism. 

Mordeeai  Benet  first  attempted  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  the  book  in  Austria,  and  then  mercilessly 
scourged  the  deception  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  Berlin's  father,  by  critically  analyzing  the  re- 
sponsa and  proving  them  to  be  spurious.  Levin 
tried  in  vaiu  to  defend  his  son.  Berlin  resigned  his 
rabbinate,  and.  in  order  to  end  the  dispute  which  he 
had  aroused,  betook  himself  to  London,  where  he 
died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival.  In  a  letter 
fo\md  in  his  pocket  he  warned  everybody  against 
looking  into  his  papers,  requesting  that  they  be  sent 
to  his  father.  He  expressed  the  curious  wish  to  be 
buried  not  in  a  cemeterj-,  but  in  some  lonely  spot, 
and  in  the  same  garments  In  which  he  should  hap- 
pen to  die. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  unique  personality, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  miidern  historian  re- 
marks, that  in  Berlin  were  united  as  in  a  focus  the 
rays  of  a  sinking  and  of  a  rising  period  in  Jewish  his- 
tory. Being  a  really  great  Talmudist.  he  knew-  better 
than  any  other  person  the  weaknesses 

Berlin's  of  rabbinism.  and  was  filled  with  a 
Character,  burning  desire  to  lead  his  people  to- 
ward intellectual  freedom.  Meudels- 
sohn"sand  Wessely's  timid  attempts  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  did  not  appeal  to  him.  With  his  youth- 
ful ardor  he  could  not  imderstand  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  popidar  consciousness  is  a  slow  process. 
An  open  championship  of  his  ideas,  however,  would 
have  meant  a  breach  with  father,  wife,  and  children — 
in  short,  with  all  his  associates;  it  being  after  all 
doubtful  whether  his  sjicrifices  W(Hild  have  helped 
his  cause.  His  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  au- 
thorship was  a  measure  of  policy  and  not  of  cow- 
ardice. He  coidd  not.  however,  escape  the  conse- 
qtiences  of  such  a  mode  of  warfare.  It  is  debasing 
and  embittering  to  attack  secretly  those  whom  one 
is  forced  to  praise  in  jniblic:  hence  Berlin  became 
personal  in  his  polemics,  and  nervous  and  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  and  the  world,  because  he  knew 
himself  to  be  niisimderstood  through  his  own  fault. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  aliove.  Berlin  is  said 
to  have  written  a  large  mnnbei-  of  rabbinic  works, 
including  notes  to  the  whole  Talmud. 

BIB1.I0GRAPHT:  Aziilai.  flhem  hit-n,t1nlim.  eil.  Wilna  li 
'M.  21 :  Benet,  In  Litrrntiirhhitt  d..--  iiri,  ntf.  v.  .>i_^i,  uih 
141  (fniiunuent  of  his  alHive-mfiitinneil  lettenoLevinj;  Brami 
iu  the  (jrillz  Julul.-ii-hrii't.  IK'il.  pp.  2.i.V3.i7:  I'amicilv  Hii- 
■llnhim  ti-Bim  Yi,nnli.  iip.;5iMl:  Chafes.  .Vi»/i,i(  Kcnwit. 
pp.  14.21:  Gratz,  (iifih.  tier  Juihit.  .\i.89,  l.M-l.W;  Hurwitz 
In  Kilmd  ha-Liliiiiwii.  x..  part  4.  pp.  3-9;  Jost.  (it.^i/i.  des 
Judcnthums  uiid  Seiner  SeMen,   iti.   396-l(Xi    (curiously 


enough  a  defense  of  theauthenticit.v  of  the  responsa  collection 
Besamim  Bit^)t)i  Landshut.  T"hi1ot  Analtf  }ta-S}tim,  pp. 
84-106,  109;  M.  Straschun,  in  Fuean,  Kiniah  yccmaimU, 
pp.  295-398;  Zunz,  Hitus.  pp.  336-338.  vrho  thinks  that  Isiiac 
Satanow  bad  a  part  in  the  fabrication  of  the  responsa. 

L.  G. 

BERLINER,  ABRAHAM  (ADOLF):  Ger- 
man tUcDlogian;  historian;  born  iu  Obersitzko.  prov- 
ince of  Posen.  Prussia.  Jlay  2.  1833;  received  his 
first  education  under  his  father,  who  was  teacher  in 
Obersit  zko.  He  continued  his  education  under  vari- 
ous rabbis,  preparing  himself  at  the  Siime  time  for 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

After  serving  for  some  time  as  preacher  and 
teacher  in  Arnswalde,  Berliner  was  called  (186.5)  to 
Berlin  as  superintendent  of  the  religious  school 
maintained  by  the  society  fer  Talmudic  studies 
(Hebrat  Shas);  and  in  1873,  when  Israel  Hildes- 
heimer  opened  the  rab- 
binical seiuinaiy  in 
Berlin,  Berliner  was 
elected  professor  of 
Jewish  history  and  lit- 
erature. In  this  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  that 
of  author,  he  has  dis- 
played an  untiring  ac- 
tivity. His  edition  of 
Rashi's  commentary  to 
the  Pentateuch  (18661 
first  made  him  known 
as  a  scholar;  and  he 
added  to  his  reputation 
by  various  historical 
works,  the  result  of  his 
studies  in  the  archives 

and  libraries  of  Italy,  which  country  he  frequently 
visited,  subventioued  by  the  German  government. 

Berliner  edited  for  two  years  (1874-75)  the  scien- 
tific periodical  "Jlagazin  fiir  Judische  Gesehichte 
und  Literatur."  which  from  1876  to  1893  he,  to- 
gether with  his  colleague.  David  Hoft'mann,  con- 
tinued under  the  title  "  Magaziu  fiir  die  Wisseuschaft 
des  Judeuthums."  It  was  due  to  his  zeal  that  the 
society  Jlekize  Nirdamim,  for  the  publication  of 
works  of  the  older  Jewish  literature,  which  had  been 
discontinued  for  several  years,  was  revived  in  1885; 
and  since  then  Berliner  has  acted  as  its  director  He 
further  acted  as  the  apologist  of  Judaism  in  a  pam- 
phlet against  Lagarde  ("  Prof.  Paul  de  Lagarde.  nach 
Seiner Natur  Gezeichuet."  1887).  who  denounced  all 
Jewish  scholars  as  dilettanti;  and  when  the  blood 
accusiUion  was  revived,  he  republished  (1888)  the 
opinion  of  Cardinal  Ganganelli — afterward  Pope 
Cleiueut  XIV. — to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  charge. 

AVhile  orthodox  in  his  religious  views.  Berliner 
was  never  a  fanatic.  He  not  only  a.ssociated  in  his 
scientific  work  with  the  liberals,  but  also  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  merits  of  M.  Steinschneider  on 
the  occasion  of  the  hitter's  seventieth  birthday 
(1886).  by  compiling  a  bibliography  of  that  eminent 
scholar's  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Berliner's  works;  (1) 
"Raschi.  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch."  1866;  ("2) 
"  Aus  dem  Inueren  Leben  der  Deutschen  Juden  ini 
Mittelalter,"1871;  2d ed.,  1900;  (3)  "Pletat  Soferim: 
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Beitiilge  zur  Jiidisdien  Scnriftauslegung  im  Mittel- 
alter,"  1873;  (4)  "  Ycsod  'Olani,  das  Aelteste  Be- 
kanute  Dramatische  Geilidit  in  Hcbr.  Sprache,  vou 
Mdsc  Sacut, "  1874;  (5)  "  DieMassorah  zum  Targum 
OnUelos,"  187r.,  1877;  (6j"Migdal  Hananel,  Uebcr 
Leben  uud  Schrilteu  R.  Chananel's  in  Kairuau," 
1876 :  (7)  "Eiu  Gang  Durch  die  Bibliothekeu  Italiens," 
1877;  (8)  "Rabbi  Jcsaja  Berlin;  Eine Biographisclie 
Skizze,"  1879;  (9)  "  Beitiilge  zur  Hebraisclien  Gram- 
matik  im  Talmud  iind  Jlidrasch,"  1879;  (10)  "He- 
brilischc  Grabschriften  in  Italieu,"  1881;  (11)  "  Per- 
sonlitlie  BezielnnigenZwischcn  Juden  und  Christen 
im  Mittulalter,"  1883;  (13)  "Beitrilge  zur  Geographic 
uiid  Ellinographie  Babyloniens  im  Talmud  und  Mid- 
rasch,"  1884;  (13)Targum  Onkelos  (now  the  standard 
edition),  1884;  (14)  "Aus  den  Letzten  Tagen  des 
Riimischen  Ghetto, "1886;  (15)  "  Censurund  Confisca- 
tion HebriUseher  Bilcher  im  Kirchenstaate,"  1891; 
(Ki)  '■  Geschiclite  der  Juden  in  Rom,  von  der  Aeltcsten 
Zeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart  (30.50  Jahre)."  3  vols.,  1893; 
(17)  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Erstcn  Hebritiseheu 
Buehdrucks  auf  den  Cultus  und  die  Cidtur  der 
Juden,"  1896;  (18)  "Aus  Meiner  Bibliothek, 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Bibliographie  und  Typographie," 
1898. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow.  Scfer  Zikkaron,   p.   13;   Warsaw 
18»i);  Relnes,  Dnr  u'c-Hakamail'. 
s.  D. 

BEBLIXEB,  EMIL:  American  inventor;  born 
in  Hanover,  Germany  May  30,  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  jiublic  schools  of  his  native  place  and 
at  the  Samson  Schule,  Wolfcnbuttel,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1865.  In  1870  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, settling  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has 
lived  since  1883.  He  invented  the  loose-contact  tel- 
ephone transmitter,  or  microphone,  known  as  "The 
Berliner,"  and  now  universally  employed  in  the  tel- 
ephone and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  practi- 
cal use.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  gramophone 
and  other  valuable  devices.  Berliner  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  since  1879  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
scientific  publications  in  the  United  States  an<l  Ger- 
many. He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  "Conclu.sions." 
Philadelphia,  1899.  In  1881  he  married  Cora  Adler 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHY:    Willi's  Whij  in  America,   1899-1900,   and 
private  sdurces. 

A. 

BERMAN,    JEKUTHIEI, :     Russian-Hebrew 

novelist;  born  in  lS3,j;  died  in  Moscow  about  1889. 
He  held  for  over  thirty  years  a  responsible  position 
in  the  emjiloy  of  the  Jewish  railroad  magnate  Samuel 
PoHakov,  and  devoted  part  of  his  leisure  to  literary 
conii)ositiou.  Between  1870  and  1880  he  lived  in 
Tver  and  later  in  JIoscow.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
1887  rendered  him  incapable  of  continuing  either 
Ills  vocation  or  his  favorite  literary  labors. 

The  first  novel  by  Berman,  "  Shenot  Rainu  Ra'ali" 
(The  Years  Wherein  We  Have  Seen  Evil),  which  de- 
scribes the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Cantonists  or 
[•hild-recruitsin  the  time  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  ap- 
peared in  the  first  volume  of  "Ha-Meliz  "  (1860). 
Another  novel,  "Pescl  Jlikah  "  (The  Graven  Image 
of  Micah),  appeared  in  vol.  x.x.,  Nos.  19-43  of  the 
same  periodical  (1884).     "Hashodedim   be-Zahara- 


yim  "  (The  Noonday  Robbers)  was  first  published  in 
vol.  viii.  of  "Ha-Shahar"  (1877)  and  afterward 
appeared  in  book  form.  The  fate  of  his  fourth 
novel,  "Ha-Yetomim"  (The  Orphans),  is  somewhat 
singular.  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  Zeder- 
baum's  monthly,  "Ha-Mizral.i,"  of  which  only  four 
numbers  were  published  in  St,  Petersburg  in"  1886. 
Ten  years  later  another  part  ajipcared  in  "Ner 
ha-Ma'arabi,"  a  Hebrew  monthly  pul)lislied  in  New 
York,  which  was  also  soon  discontinued. 

Berman  is  one  of  the  purists  in  modern  Hebrew, 
who  insist  that  no  strange  words  or  foreign  idioms 
shall  be  used  by  the  writers  of  what  is  supijosed  to 
be  the  language  of  the  Bible.  An  eloquent  letter 
from  his  pen  on  this  subject,  and  a  clever  reply  by 
R.  A.  Braudes  of  Wilna  (now  of  Lemberg)  favoring 
expansion  and  modification  of  the  language,  are 
imblishcd  in  Meisach's  "Gan  Perahim "  (Wilna, 
1881),  pp.  9-31. 

BiBi.ioc.RAPHT:  ZeitUn,  BiM.  Hehraica:  Llppe's  BihUuum- 
ltliinr)iry  Lr.rihnn.  I. ;  Hn-Shahar,  vl.  313. 
II.    H.  P.    Wl. 

HERMANN,  ADOLF  (pen-name,  Kobor 
Tamds) :  Hungarian  writer:  born  at  Presburg  in 
1.867.  After  completing  the  study  of  law  he  became 
an  employee  of  the  Hungarian  Credit  I5ank.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jo.sejih  Kiss,  the 
well-known  writer  of  ballads,  he  early  began  to 
develop  his  talent  for  belles-lettres,  and  to-day  en- 
joys a  wide  celebrity  in  Hungarian  literature.  His 
novels  and  romances — all  satires  upon  present  social 
conditions — are  extensively  read. 

s.  L.  V. 

HERMANN,  FRANCO.  See  Fr.\nco  Ber- 
man n. 

HERMANN,  ISSACHAR  HA-LEVI :  Phi- 
lanthriipist ;  lioiu  at  Ihilberstadt  Nisaii  34.  1()61  ;  died 
there  Tammuz  34,  1730;  son  of  Judah  Lelimann.  At 
an  early  age  he  displayed  great  comiiu'rcial  enter- 
prise. He  afterward  went  to  Hanover,  and  there 
became  a.ssociated  with  the  chief  court  agent  Liep- 
mann,  who,  appreciating  Bermann's  abilities  and 
integrity,  gave  him  liis  confidence.  In  this  way 
Bermann  had  access  to  many  jirinces,  and  several  of 
them,  such  as  those  of  Dessau,  of  Brunswick,  and  of 
Saxonj%  soon  addi'essed  themselves  directly  to  him 
in  their  financial  transactions.  Bermann  was  in  es- 
pecial favor  with  Friedrich  Augustus  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony  and,  later,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  he  ren- 
dered many  services  in  the  capacity  of  banker  and 
as  diplomatic  agent  in  Poland.  For  these  .services 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  "  Resident "  of 
Poland  and  Saxony,  by  which  title  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  Polisli  chronicles. 

Bermann  u.sed  his  prestige  for  the  good  of  his 
coreligionists;  and  his  intervention  with  the  Polish 
lords  saved  many  Jewish  lives.  The  special  protec- 
tion that  Halberstadt  enjoyed  during  the  reigns  of 
Freidiich  I.  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  was  due  to 
Bermann's  active  infiuence.  Generous  by  nature, 
his  delight  was  to  protect  Jewish  learning ;  an<l  to 
effect  this  he  built  a  synagogue  at  Halberstadt, 
where  many  Jewish  scholars  found  sujiport,  and 
tlicir  works  were  printed  at  his  expense. 

In  1696  Bermann  obtained  the  permission  of  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  to  edit  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  copies 
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of  wbicli  hail  become  very  scarce.  The  expense  of 
this  eilitiou  (Frankfort-on-the-Ocler),  amounting  to 
§50.000,  was  defrayed  entirely  by  Bermann;  and 
most  of  the  5,000  copies  printed  were  presented  to 
scholars. 

BinLiiir.RAPHY :  Auerbach,  Gesch.  der  JMischcn  Gemeinde 
Halliastadt.pp.Uct  seq.;  Ha-Maggid. ii.  To;  Faena.  Kcne- 
«(■(  nsrael.  p.  ISt.  .    _ 

G.  I-   ^f- 

BERMANN.  MORIZ  (pseudonyms,  Berthold 
Mormanu,  Moritz  B.  Zimmermann,  Louis 
MUhlfeld,  and  Julius  Marlott) :  Aiustriau  au- 
thor: l>oru  at  Vienna  March  10.  ISiS:  died  there 
June  12.  1895,  Bermann,  who  came  of  a  family 
of  publishers,  was  educated  for  a  musical  career; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  time  to  collecting  autographs.  He  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  bio- 
eraphical  libraries  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  he  began  (1851)  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  twenty-volume  work,  "Oesterrei- 
chisches  Biographisches  Le.xikon,"  etc.;  but,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  unrest  in  Austria,  it  proceeded 
no  farther  than  the  letter  A, 

On  .Jan.  1,  1856,  Bermann  became  editor  of  the 
"  Wiener  Courier  "  and  developed  into  a  remarliably 
prolific  writer  of  sketches,  historical  novels,  plays, 
and  even  dance-music;  writing  under  the  pseudo- 
nvms  mentioned  above.  Among  his  works  are: 
"bunkle  Geschichten,"  1868;  '-Maria  Theresa  und 
der  Schwarze  Papst,"  1870;  "Das  Schwarze  Kabi- 
net  "  ;  "  Schone  Simderin  '' ;  "  Die  Kaisertochter  als 
Br.tute,"  1890;  and  the  historical  comedies  "Ein 
Stundcheu  auf  der  Karlsschule  "  and  "  Die  Eutfiih- 
rung  aus  dem  Auge  Gottes." 

Bibliogr.xpht:  Das  GeiMige    Wien.  pp.  .32,33:  Wurzbacl), 
Biogr.  Lexikon  dcg  Kaiscrthums  Ocsterriich,  i,  3i!-:333, 
S.  E,   Ms. 

BERN :  Capital  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Jews  resided  within  its  territory  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  but  the  first  documentary  evidence  of  Jew- 
ish iuhabitautsin  Bern  is  for  the  year  1  ■259,  Though 
luider  the  protection  of  the  city,  with  the  emperor 
as  their  real  liege  lord,  they  were  usually  in  an  un- 
protected state.  In  the  separate  Jews'  street  in 
which  they  lived,  near  the  present  Casino,  was  also 
their  cemetery,  which,  after  their  expulsion  iu  1394, 
became  private  property ;  and  in  the  "  luselgasse  " — 
as  the  Jews'  street  was  called  after  the  convent  built 
by  the  "Inselsch  western" — there  was  found  iu  1888, 
wlien  the  "  luselspital "  was  torn  down,  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  .Jew,  dated  1293  (Studer,  iu  "  Archiv  des 
Historischen  Vereins  des  Ivautons  Bern,"  iv.  1,  38: 
iv.  2,  15;  viii.  56,  212), 

The  Jews  of  Bern  devoted  themselves  exclusively 

to   banking   and   pawnbroking.     As  in   Basel   and 

Zuiich,  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  goverumeut 

was  43j,  two  pennies  per  week  in  the 

.Tews         pound;   later  it  was  reduced  to  30'?. 

Bankers  All  classes — the  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
and  Pawn-   the   burghers    and    the    peasants,   as 

brokers.  well  as  the  convents  and  the  towns — 
regarded  the  .Tews  as  their  brokers; 
and  iu  order  to  protect  the  Christians,  the  city  coun- 
cil decreed,  at  Easter  in  12SB,  that  the  term  set  for 
repayment  should  be  limited  to  one  year.     Through 


their  money  transitetious  the  Jews  earned  the  hatred 
of  the  populace,  and  as  the  citizens  of  Bern  were 
deeply  iu  debt  to  the  Jews  and,  through  various  cir- 
cumstances, were  reduced  to  financial  straits,  they 
cast  about,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Ru- 
dolf, for  means  of  acquittal. 

A  pretext  for  action  against  the  Jews  was  soon 
found.  In  1294  they  were  accused  of  having  kid- 
najjed  and  killed  a  boy  named  Rudolf  (Ruff).  This 
accusation,  which  was  also  made  at  about  the  same 
time  against  the  Jews  of  Colniar  and  >[ayence,  suf- 
ficed to  start  a  persecution.  The  Jew  Joel  (FiJli), 
who  was  regarded  as  the  real  offender. 

The  Jews     and  all  other  Jews  of  Bern,  women  as 

Tortured     well  as   men,    were  seized    and   mal- 
or  treated,  and  either  tortured  or  driven 

Expelled,  from  the  town.  This  event  has  been 
wrongly  assigned  to  the  year  1287, 
diuing  the  reign  of  Emperor  Rudolf  (Stettler, 
"Schweizer  Chrouik,"  i.  20;  Justinger,  "Berner 
Chronik,"  pp.  38  et  seq.;  Ulrich,  "Schweizer  Ge- 
schichten," pp,  144  et  seq. ;  '"  'Emek  ha-Baka,"  p.  56; 
Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  33,  etc.;  compare  "Annalcs  Col- 
niariens."  28,  for  the  year  1294:  "Judan  Bernenses 
Puerum  nt  Dixeruut  Occidenmt  "  ;  Tillier,  "  Gesch. 
des  Freistaates  Bern,"  i.  72;  on  the  murder  of  the 
Ijoy  Rudolf,  see  Stammler,  in  "  Katholische  Schweiz- 
erblatter,"  1888). 

King  Adolf,   perhaps  appealed   to  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  appointed  a  commission  to  iuvestiL: 
the  matter,  cotuposed  of  the  liishop  Peter  of  Ba- 
the knight  Gottfried  von  Merenberi:. 
Their        governor  of  the  realm  in  Burgundy , 
Claims       Cuno  von   Berglieim,   and  Hart  maun 

Forfeited,  von  Ratzenhausen.  This  commissiou 
decided.  June  30.  1294,  that  the  Je«  -, 
male  and  female,  should  f<irfeit  all  their  claims 
against  the  mayor,  the  council,  the  community,  ami 
every  one  living  iu  Bern  up  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
cree; that  they  should  give  up  all  their  securi; 
and  pledges;  and  that,  iu  addition,  they  should  p  _ 
to  the  couuuunity  one  thousand  marks  in  silver,  and 
to  the  mayor  of  Bern  live  hundred  marks  iu  silver 
— according  to  the  standard  of  weight  in  Bern.  King 
Adolf  confirmed  this  enactment  Aug.  1,  1294,  in 
Frankfort-ou-the-Main.  The  Jews  assigned  to  the 
mayor  iu  payment  of  his  share  their  claims  against 
the  Knights  of  St,  John,  the  monastery  of  luterlaken, 
Ulrich  von  Thor,  and  others,  A  characteristic  ex- 
pression is  found  in  the  receipt  of  the  mayor,  Jak'  'li 
von  Kienl>erg:  "Pro  occasione  pueri,  videlicet  b. 
Rudolfi  quem  dicti  Judei,  ut  dicitur,  occiserunt  " 
The  .same  cautious  pliraseology,  "ut  dicitur, "  was 
employed  by  King  Albrecht  six  years  later,  when  In 
confirmed  the  decree.  April  29.  1800  ("Solothunii  i 
Wocheublatt,"  1828,  pp.  192  et  seq.).  The  Bern. - 
immediately  attached  the  property  of  the  Jews.  A 
woman,  Berchta  von  Hiibstetten,  was  forced  to  give 
up  a  chest  filled  with  gold,  silver,  ornaments,  veils, 
etc.,  that  had  been  confided  to  her  by  the  Jew  Vivi 
iin  and  his  partner  (document  of  Aug,  14,  1294, 
•'Monatsschrift,"  xiii.  49  it  scq. ;  Stohlie.  "Die  Judeu 
in  Deutschland,"  p.  283,  which  reads  "1494"  instead 
of  "1294,"  and  "Bertha"  instead  of  "Berchta"). 

E.xpelled  from  Bern,  the   Jews   returned  befor.' 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  wlieu  tli.- 
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Black  Death  swept  the  country  iu  1349,  the  people 

of  Bern  aud   of  Zotingen  gained  the  questionable 

reputation  of  fanning  everywhere  the 

Persecu-     hatred  against  the  Jews,  burning  or 
tion  banishing   them  and   destroying  evi- 

Benewed.     dences  of  indebtedness  to  them,  as  at 
the  former  persecution. 

Twenty -five  years  later  there  were  again  Jews  at 
Bern.  In  1379  Master  Isaac  von  Tanne,  who  lived 
thei-e,  loaned  to  the  city  of  Freiburg  1,470  gold 
gulden.  This  "modest  man,"  probably  from  Thann 
iu  Alsace,  was,  like  Master  Mathys  Eberlin  and  his 
wife,  Esther  Merliuou,  a  money-lender. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Bernese 
showed  a  positively  friendly  feeling  for  the  Jews, 
not  only  permitting  them,  for  linaucial  reasons,  to 
settle  in  Bern,  but  naturalizing  them  for  periods  of 
si.x  years,  iu  consideration  of  a  J'carly  tax  of  si.xty 
schiltfrankeu  iu  gold.     The}-  were  not 

Natural-     restricted  in  their  worship;   on  their 

ized  and  festival  days  the}-  were  not  to  be  called 
Patronized,  into  court ;  matters  of  dispute  among 
themselves  could  either  be  decided 
according  to  Jewish  law  or  be  brought  before  tlie 
Bernese  courts;  butchers  were  enjoined  to  sell  the 
meat  killed  according  to  Jewish  ordinance,  at  the 
same  jirice  as  other  meat.  About  this  time  Chris- 
tians also  engaged  in  the  money-lending  business 
iu  rivalry  with  the  Jew-s. 

As  soon  as  the  Bernese  were  easier  financialh',  the 
old  hatred  against  the  Jews  revived,  stimulated 
by  Justiuger,  author  of  a  Bernese  chronicle,  who 
was  also  a  notary  public,  and  as  such  carried  on 
money  transactions.  His  proposition  to  exjiel  the 
Jews  found  no  lack  of  supjiort,  for 

Banished.    "  the  Council  and  the  Two  Hundred  of 

tlie  City  "  decided  unanimously.  Jlay 

10.  1427,  to  drive  the  Jews  forever  from  thecitj-  and 

the  couutr}'.     This  decision  was  carried  into  effect, 

aud  matters  continued  thus  for  several  hundred  j-ears. 

Not   until  about  1820  did  Jew-s  again  settle  at 

Bern,  and  coming,  as  they  did,  main!}-  from  Al.sace 

as  French  citizens,  they  were  given 

Beadmis-    alisolute  religious  freedom.     In  1S6.5 

sion  and      Bern  had  twenty-seven  Jewish  fami- 

Freedom.  lies,  which,  having  had  a  synagogue 
since  185.5,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  worship  ("Cultusverein").  In  1875 
the  community  numbered  286  persons;  in  1897.  348. 
It  had  a  religious  teacher,  a  burial  society  (hebrah 
Ijaddishah),  and  a  fund  for  sick  women.  The  canton 
of  Bern  had  iu  1874  1,000  Jews;  in  1897,  1.195.  The 
University  of  Bern  was  the  first  to  appoint  Jews  as 
pi'otessors.  The  well-known  physiologist,  G.  Val- 
entin, who  was  the  first  Jew  to  be  naturalized,  oli- 
tained  a  position  there  as  early  as  1835.  Later  on 
the  university  numbered  among  its  professors  Laza- 
riLs,  Munk,  the  two  Schiffs,  Ludwig  Stein,  aud 
others.  In  the  federal  offices  J,  Dreifus  of  En- 
diugen  occupied,  in  1901,  a  most  respected  position. 

BlB1.10GR,\PIIY:  Kopp.  Gexrli.  ihr  Kiilrifnnssixi-lini  Iiili}'h\ 
ill.  1,  IW;  Tolilcr.  /.ur  lirxih.  ilerJuih  ii  iiii  All  in  Ihrii.  in 
Arelih'  dtx  llialiirisrlirii  Vcri'inx,  xll.  S3ii  cl  mi;.;  KaysiT- 
line.  Die  Juilen  in  Bern,  in  Monatfschrift,  .xiii.  4ti  f(  .so/.; 
Sliitulin  (Irs  (^nllusvereins  clcr  IsracUteti  in  dcr  StcuU 
Jiiin,  Bern,  18tj5. 
G.  M.  K. 


BERN.MAXIMILIAN:  German  author : 
born  at  Kherson,  South  Russia,  Nov.  18,  1849,  where 
his  father  practised  medicine.  On  the  hitter's  death 
Bern  and  liis  mother  went  to  Vienna  that  he  might 
complete  liis  education.  The  loss  of  liis  fortune 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  studies  at  the  university, 
and  in  1873  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  appren- 
tices at  an  equestrian  school. 

Bern  soon  tired  of  this  occupation  aud  turned  to 
literatui'e  for  a  livelihood.  His  fir.st  novel,  "Auf 
Schwankem  Gruude, "  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, though  in  this,  as  in  fact  in  most  of  his  wri- 
tings, Bei'u  is  inclined  to  the  gloomy  desi)air  of  the 
majority  of  Slavonic  w-riters.  The  success  of  liis 
first  novel  enabled  him  to  visit  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  Fi-ankfort,  and  Jlunich.  at  all  of 
which  places  he  studied  assiduously.  In  1886  ho 
went  to  Paris,  and  a  year  later  married  a  young 
Austrian  acti-ess,  Olga  Wohlbriick.  In  1888  he 
settled  in  Berlin.  Bern  is  the  author  of :  "Gestriipp," 
1876;  "Deutsche  Lyrik  seit  Giithe's  Tode."  1877; 
"Meine  Geschiedene  Frau,"  1878;  "Sich  Selbst  im 
Wege."  a  sketch  of  stage-life,  1877;  "Eiu  Stummer 
^Musikant,"  1879;  "Liliput."  1879;  "Anthologie  fiir 
die  KinderstuVie,"  1879 ;  "  Illustrirter  Hausschatz  fUr 
die  Jugend,"  1880;  "Aus  der  Gesellschaft,"  an  al- 
manac," 1881-82;  "Am  Eigeneu  Hei-d."  1886;  "De- 
klamatorium."  anthology,  1887;  "  LustigeSlimdeu," 
1887;  "Himmelaul"  1889;  "Christlieiies  Gedeuk- 
buch,"  1893;  "  Evangelisches  Deklamatorium."  1895. 

Bibliography:  Das  Gcistigc  Berlin,  pp.  21,22;  Kiii'schner, 
Deutscher  Literatur-Kaleuder,  p.  89. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BEBN,    OLGA    i/n'r    Wohlbriick):    Austrian 

author;  wife  of  Maximiliau  Bern;    born  at  Vienna 

July  5,  1865.     She  went  on  the  stage  under  her  own 

name,  Wohlbriick,  and  while  at  the  Odeon,  Paris, 

in   1887,    married   the   German   auth(5r   Bern.     She 

abandoned  the  stage  for  literature  iu  1888.    She  is  the 

author  of    "Aus  Drei  Liimlern."  1890,  short  stories; 

"ruausloschlich  und  Andere  Novellen."  1S92;  "Car- 

rifere."    1892;    "Gliick,"    short  stories,   1893;  "Das 

Kecht  auf  Gliick, "  a  drama,  1893 ;  aud  "  Vater  Chaim 

und  Pater  Benediktus,"  a  novel. 

Bibliography  :  Das  Geistiye  neilin.  pp.  22,2:i. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BEBIiAL,  ABRAHAM  NUNEZ:  Siianish 
martyr;  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Imiuisiiion  of 
Cordova  May  3.  1655.  His  martyrdom  is  ci'lcbrated 
in  a  work  published  by  Jacob  Beriial  (Amsterdam, 
16.55).  entitled  "Elogios  que  Zelozos  Dedicaron  a  la 
Felice  Menioria  de  Abraham  Nunez  Bernal  que  fue 
Quemado  Vivo,  Santifieando  el  Nombre  de  su  Cria- 
dor,"  etc.,  and  dedicated  to  Senor  Elian  Nunez  Ber- 
nal. The  work  contains,  among  other  items,  a  ser- 
mon in  Beriial's  honor  iireached  liy  Isaac  Aboab.  and 
poems  bv  Daniel  a  Ribera.  Eliakim  Castriel,  Joseph 
Frances  "of  Hamburg,  .Tonali  Abravanel.  Samuel  de 
Castro,  and  Jacob  de  Pina. 

Biblioc;raphy:  Zunz,  .s.  P.  p.  ati:  KayserlinB.  .<!(•))'""•<*"'>. 
|)p.  am.  354:  idem,  Bihlinteca  E^pan.-Puil.-Judaiea.  pp. 

G. 

BERNAL,  ISAAC  (MARCUS)  DE  AL- 
MEYDA:  Spaiiislj  martyr ;  lioru  iu  Moutilla  1633; 
burned  at   the  stake   in   St.   lago   de   Compostclla 
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(Galicia.  Spain),  in  the  month  of  March.  1655.  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Abraham 
Nunez  Berxal.  AVhen  only  seventeen  (1650)  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Vallatiolid.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  mentions 
Bernal  in  his  "Goviemo  Popular  Judayco"  as  a  rela- 
tive. In  the  volume  entitled  "Elogios"  (see  Abra- 
ham Nunez  Bernal)  there  is  a  "  Kelacion  del  felice 
martirio  del  invicto  Ishack  de  Almeida  Bernal  que 
murio  vivo  en  fuego  siiutificando  el  nombre  del 
Senor  .  .  .  " :  as  well  as  poems  in  honor  of  Bernal 
by  Daniel  a  Ribera,  Jonah  Abravauel.  Jacob  de 
Pina.  Samuel  de  Castro,  Abraham  Castanho,  Isaac 
Israel.  Daniel  Arango,  and  a  sermon  by  Jacob 
Abendana. 
D.  G. 

BEKNAL,  MAESTRO :  A  :Marano.  ship-phy- 
sician on  the  tirst  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 
He  had  lived  in  Tortosa  and  had  undergone  public 
penance  in  October,  1490.  as  an  adherent  of  Juda- 
ism. Columbus,  by  his  arrogant  conduct,  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  physician,  who  instigated  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  admiral  in  Jamaica  which  seri- 
ously affected  his  destiny. 

Bibliography:  M.  KayserlinE,  Chrlstnphcr  Culumbm,  pji. 90, 
133,  New  York,  18W;  see  also  AMERICA,  The  Discovert  bF. 
G.  A. 

BERNAL,  RALPH:  Politician  and  art-col- 
lector; died  iu  1S54.  His  ancestors  were  of  Spanish- 
Jewish  origin.  His  father  was  Jacob  Israel  Ber- 
nal, a  West-Indian  merchant,  who  in  17-14  refused 
the  office  of  giibny  (treasurer)  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation because  he  decided  to  marry  Josebeth 
Baruh.  a  "Tudesca"  or  German  Jewess,  which  he 
was  only  allowed  to  do  under  humiliating  conditions 
(Picciotto.  "Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,"  p. 
167).  Ralph  was  entered  at  Christ's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A. 
in  1806  and  1809  respectively."  In  1810  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  inherit- 
ing extensive  property  in  the  West  Indies,  he  pre- 
ferred a  iiarliaincutaiy  to  a  legal  life.  For  thirty- 
four  years  (1818-52)  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  represented  the  city  of  London 
from  1818  to  18':20.  and  Rochester  from  i8'30  to  1841. 
During  that  period  he  spent  £66.000  in  election  con- 
tests. In  the  latter  year  he  contested  the  constitu- 
ency of  Weymouth,  and  was  seated  on  petition. 
After  representing  that  borough  from  1&41  till  1847, 
he  returned  to  Rochester,  continuing  to  sit  for  it 
until  his  retirement  from  political  life  in  18.52.  Ilis 
parliamentary  career  was  uneventful,  although 
throughout  he  was  prominent  in  the  rjtnks  of  the 
Whigs,  and  from  1830  till  1850  acted  as  chairman 
of  committees.  Though  brought  up  as  a  Christian, 
he  recognized  the  claims  of  his  Jewish  ancestrj-  by 
supporting  the  bills  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  dis- 
abilities, introduced  while  he  was  in  the  House.  He 
was  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  art -collector  in 
antique  china  and  plate;  and  at  his  death  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  his  collection  for  the  na- 
tion, but  it  was  imsuccessful.  and  the  collection  was 
sold  in  1855.  Two  catalogues  of  his  works  of  art 
were  issued.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  by 
both  wives. 


Bibliography:  Diet.  yat.  DifO-:   Sir  H.  Cole,  Biographu; 

Picciotto,  Sketches  uf  Auglij-JewMi  Histoni,  PP.  2S!>-291: 
Gentleman's  ilagazine,  ISSJ  and  1854. 
J.  G.   L. 

BERNARD,  ABRAHAM:  Russian  physician ; 
born  in  1702.  He  studied  at  London  in  1789; 
practised  medicine  in  Hasenpoth,  Courland.  Russia; 
became  district  physician  in  Shawli,  government 
of  Wilna ;  was  subsequently  appointed  inspector  of 
various  military  hospitals  in  Lithuania ;  and  in  1809 
was  made  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  of  Slonim. 
He  also  received  the  title  of  court  councilor;  prac- 
tised at  Jlitau  in  1810-11;  and  then  settled  in  Mos- 
cow. He  has  published :  "  Griinde  f  lir  die  Inokula- 
tion;  dem  Lithauischen  Landvolke  Gewidmet," 
Mitau.  1799;  "  Observations  sur  I'Enterrement  Pre- 
mature des  Juifs,"  Mitau.  1799;  and  a  German  trans- 
lation of  this  last,  under  the  title  "Bemerkungen 
iiber  das  Friihe  Beerdigen  der  Jlidischen  Leichen," 
Mitau,  1802:  "  Medicinisch-Chirurgische  Beobacht- 
ungeu  in  den  Kriegshospitalern  zu  Kobrin  und 
Slonim  Gesanimelt."  n.  d. ;  and  "  Behandlung  eines 
Epidemischen  Wurmlicbers,  das  im  Jahr  1796  in 
Kurland  Herrschtc,"  in  Hufeland's  "Journal  fttr 
Praktische  Arzneikunde,"  1797,  iv.  4,  Ko.  5. 

Bibliography  :  Eecke  and  NapiersH,  AVgcmeinrs  Sehrift- 
steller  uud  Gelehrtcn-Lcxihun  tier  Pnivimeti  Liev-,  Esth- 
und Kurland,  vol.  i.,  s.c,  Mitau,  1827  ;  R.  Wimderbar,  Gesch. 
der  Jtiden  in  den  Provimen  Liv- und  Kurland.  pp.  66- 
67 ;  ib.  18.53,  where  "  Bernard  "  is  (tiven  as  "  Bemliard." 

H.  R. 

BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVATTX  (generally 
known  as  St.  Bernard) :  Church  father;  born  1091, 
near  Dijon.  France;  died  at  Clairvaux  Aug.  20, 
1153.  He  was  originally  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian 
order  at  Citeaux ;  but,  on  being  appointed  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  he  founded  a  branch  order  known  by 
his  name,  160  monasteries  of  which  came  into  exist- 
ence during  his  life.  He  vigorously  opposed  Abe- 
lard  in  1140,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception. 

St.  Bernard  is  distinguished  for  his  activity  in 
forming  the  second  crusade  in  1145-46,  during  which 
he  traveled  through  France  and  Germany,  preach- 
ing the  crusade.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
was  a  succession  of  massacres  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  Rhine  valley.  This  called  forth  an  energetic 
protest  by  St.  Bernard,  which  was  sent  to  England, 
eastern  France,  and  Germany  (Bouquet,  "Recueil," 
XV.  606).  In  this  letter  he  laid  down  the  general 
lines  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Jews  by  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  since  been  guided; 
and  his  arguments  are  those  generally  given,  though 
without  his  name,  in  more  recent  pronouncement^ 
According  to  St.  Bernard.  Jews  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed,  because  they  are  living  symbols 
of  the  Passion ;  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished 
mainly  by  dispersion,  so  that  they  shall  be  witnesses. 
But  they  will  ultimately  be  converted.  How  can 
this  be  if  they  are  ground  down?  At  the  same  time 
St.  Bernard  approves  of  the  papal  policy  which  de- 
clares that  all  usury  on  debts  due  by  Crusader- 
shall  lapse  during  their  absence  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Bibliography  :  Neander.  Der  Hei'liyc  Bernhard  und  Sein 
Zeitaller,  Berlin,  1813;  Cotter  Morrison,  Life  and  Timfs  of 
St.  Bcrna  rd.  London,    18»>3 :    literature   cited    in    Herzog- 
Hauei's Rcal-Encu.  u.  623;  Gratz,  Geschichte,  vi.  148, 151, 
G.  J. 
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BEBXABD  (also  Domeier),  ESTHER  (nee 
Gad) :  German  poetess  ami  authoress;  born  at  Bres- 
lau,  Silesia,  about  1T70;  died  about  1814,  On  her 
mother's  side  Bernard  was  a  granddaughter  of  Jona- 
than EybeschtUz,  the  famous  rabbi  of  Prague  and 
Hamburg. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty  she  was  married  to 
a  certain  Bernard,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Berlin. 
She  preferred  the  latter  plaee  to  Breslau  for  the 
reason  she  herself  gave  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter  in  the  following  words:  "Dortwird  man  iiber 
den  Menschen  nie  den  Juden  vergessen  ;  und  besttsse 
ich  die  grijssteu  Verdienste,  so  wurde  ich  doch  in 
Eure  bessereu  Zirkel  nicht  aufgenommen  werden  " 
(There  [in  Breslau]  the  Jew  is  never  forgotten  in  the 
man,  and  were  I  to  possess  the  highest  merit,  I 
should  never  be  admitted  to  j'our  higher  circles).  Her 
marriage  with  Bernard  must  have  been  unhappy,  for 
after  a  few  years  she  obtained  a  divorce  and  married 
Dr.  Domeier  of  London,  with  whom  she  went  to  live 
in  Malta. 

Even  in  lier  girlhood  Esther  Bernard  showed  great 
talent  for  poetry  and  literature.  Before  her  mar- 
riage to  Bernard  she  contributed  many  poems  to 
"Plumken's  JIagazin"  and  Rausch's  "Unterhalt- 
ungen."  To  the  latter  she  contributed  also  a  short 
story  in  English,  "Marcus  and  Monima,"  179.5. 
While  the  wife  of  Bernard  she  wrote  "Beschreil)ung 
einer  Wasserreise  von  Aussig  Nach  Dresden "  (in 
"Deut,sche  Monatsschrift  ") ;  "Eine  Nachricht  iiber 
das Drcsdener  Museum  "  (in  "  Archi v  der  Zeit, "  Nov. , 
1799,  p.  445).  Shewasalsoacontril)utorto"DerCos- 
mopolit"  (June,  1795,  pp.  577-599),  and  "Backer's 
Erzithlungen  "  (1798,  iv.  372)  for  which  she  wrote 
some  poems.  "Backer's  Almanach  "  for  1800  con- 
tains two  poems  by  Bernard,  one  of  which  has  been 
set  to  music  by  Ncuman,  "Ueber  Schiller's  Picco- 
lomiui,"  in  "Merkwurdigkeiten  der  Mark  Branden- 
burg," March,  1800,  p.  383. 

In  Berlin,  Bernard  made  the  acquaintance  of  Com- 
te.sse  de  Genlis,  the  authoress  of  "  Les  Meres  Ri vales, " 
whicli  she  translated  into  German  under  the  title 
"Die  Beiden  Mutter,"  2  vols.,  1800. 

After  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Domeier  she  wrote 
"GesammelteBliltter,"Leipsic,  1805;  "BriefeWiih- 
rend  Meines  Aufenthaltes  in  England  und  Portu- 
gal," 2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1803;  "Kritische  Ausein- 
andersetzungen  Mehrerer  Stellen  in  dem  Buclie 
der  Frau  von  StaSl  iiber  Deutschland,"  Hanover, 
1814. 

At  the  erection  of  the  AVilhelmsschuIe  in  Breslau,  in 
1791,  for  the  instruction  of  Hebrew  children,  Esther 
Bernard  celebrated  the  event  in  a  poem  in  which  she 
hailed  the  dawning  of  an  era  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity for  the  Jews  of  Silesia. 

Bibliography:  Sulamilh.  v.  2.i2-2.W,  2.S.5 ;  Sehummel's  Brr.'i- 
louer  Almanach,  1.,  18U1;  Kayser's  BUcher  Lcxiknn,  i.  l^.'j, 
li.B4. 

s.  S.  R. 

BERNARD  OF  GORDON :  Christian  physi- 
ciiin ;  born  probably  at  Gordon  in  Guienne,  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  France;  professor  of  medicine  at  Jlont- 
pellier  about  the  year  1300.  His  "  Lilium  Medicina-  " 
was  much  read  by  Jews,  and  several  Hebrew  trans- 
lations of  it  are  extant  ;  e.g.,  that  by  Jekuthiel  b. 
Solomon  (Maestro  Bonsenior)  of  Narbonne  in  1387 


(nXlDin  It'lB');   and  another  by  Moses  ben  Samuel 

of  Koquemaure  (Gard),  1360  (riNIDin  mS). 

BiELiOciEAPiiy  :  Slfinschnelder,  Hchr.  Ucben.  p.  785;  Renan- 
Neubauer,  EcrieahisJuifs,  p.  386. 

G-  M.   S. 

BERNARD,  HERMANN  :  Teacher  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England;  born  of 
Austrian  parents  at  Uman,  or  Human,  a  small  town 
in  southern  Russia  (at  that  time  Poland),  in  the  year 
1785.  His  father  being  a  converted  Jew,  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  Christian.  He  went  to  England  in 
1835;  settled  in  C'ambridge  as  a  private  teacher  in 
1830 ;  and  was  appointed  "  Praiceptor  Lingua  Sacra;  " 
in  the  university  on  Oct.  18,  1837,  succeeding  Josc- 
phus  Crool.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  seventj'- 
two,  on  Nov.  15,  1857,  after  teaching  there  with 
marked  success  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Bernard  published  the  following  works:  "The 
Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews  E.xhibited  in  Selec- 
tions from  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah  of  Maimonides"' 
(1833);  and  "Ha-Menahel"  (The  Guide  of  tlie  He- 
brew Student),  1839.  During  Bernard's  blindness 
in  1853  appeared  "Me  Meuuhot"  (Still  Waters),  an 
easy,  practical  Hebrew  grammar,  in  two  volumes, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Mason  (afterward  fellow  and  pres- 
ident of  St.  John's  College)  and  Hermann  Ber- 
nard. Bernard's  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job,  edited 
by  his  former  pupil,  Frank  Chance  (afterward  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee), 
appeared  in  one  volume  in  18(>4,  but  the  editor's 
promised  appendix  was  never  published. 

J.  C.  T. 

BERNARDINTJS  OF  FELTRE:  Franciscan 
friar;  bnru  at  Feltre,  Italy,  in  14:i9;  died  Sept.  28, 
1494.  He  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  the  .Tews 
ever  had,  and  openly  advocated  their  utter  exter- 
mination. He  traveled  throughout  Italy  preaching 
a  crusade  against  them,  the  burden  of  his  sermons 
being:  "Let  Christian  parents  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  their  children,  lest  the  Jews  steal,  ill-treat,  or 
crucify  them."  As  a  worthy  disciple  of  Capistrano, 
whom  he  held  up  as  the  type  and  moilel  of  a  true 
Christian,  he  knew  that  his  eloquence 
His  woulil  be  of  no  avail  among  the  aris- 

Preaching.  tocracy,  the  members  of  which,  guided 
by  their  interests,  iirotected  the  Jews. 
He  therefore  endeavored  to  inllame  the  lower  classes 
and  to  arouse  the  ill-will  of  the  populace  against  the 
Jews. 

Because  certain  Jewish  capitjilists  had  been  suc- 
cessful, he  depicted  all  Jews  as  vampires  and  extor- 
tioners. In  his  sermons  he  was  wont  to  say:  "I, 
who  live  on  alms  and  eat  the  liread  of  the  poor,  shall 
I  be  a  dumb  dog  and  not  howl  when  I  see  the  Jews 
wringing  their  wealth  from  Christian  poverty'?  Yea! 
shall  I  not  cry  aloud  for  Christ's  sake'? " 

These  sermons  bore  fruit.  At  Ravenna  Bernardi- 
nus incited  the  populace  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  enabled  to  ex]iel  the  Jews  with  violence  and  to 
send  deputies  to  Venice  to  solicit  a  legal  sanction  for 
the  expulsion.  The  authorities  of  Florence  were 
constrained  to  order  Bernardinus  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, so  that  a  rising  which  was  imminent  might  be 
prevented  (1487).  At  Campo  San  Pietro  Bernardi- 
nus expelled  a  Jewish  pawnbroker  and  established 
a  gratuitous  pawnbroking  institution. 
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All  Jewish  occupations  and  enterprises  were 
equally  tlie  obiects  of  Bernanlinus'  reprobation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sienna  engaged  a  Jewish  physician. 
Beruardiiuis  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  in  which 
he  reiirochiced  all  the  idle  tales  spread  among  the 
people  respecting  the  hatred  that  the  Jews  nourished 
toward  Christians.  He  related  that  a  Jewish  pliysi- 
cian  of  Avignon  on  his  death-bed  recalled  with 
delight  the  fact  of  having  killed  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians through  his  drugs.  The  consequence  of  these 
sermons  was  that  the  lower  classes  and  tlie  women 
abstained  from  liaving  recourse  to  the  Jewish  physi- 
cian. 

These  partial  successes  notwithstanding,  the  ef- 
forts of  Bernardinus  mostly  failed  of  effect.  The 
Italian  pi'ople  were  actuated  by  good  common  sense, 
and  the  authorities  sorel}'  hindered  Bernardinus  in 
his  Jew-baiting.  It  was  in  the  Tyrol  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  bloody  persecution. 

^\'hile  Bernardinus  preached  in  the  city  of  Trent, 
some  Christians  called  him  to  accoimt  for  his  hatred 
of  Jews,  remarking  that  the  Jews  of  Trent  were 
worthy  jieople.  "Ye  know  not."  replied  the  monk, 
"what  niisfortime  these  folks  will  bring  upon  you. 
Before  Easter  Sunday  is  past  they  will  give  you  a 
proof  of  their  extraordinary  goodness."  Chance 
favored  him  with  a  good  opportunity. 

During  Holy  Week  of  the  year  147.5  a  Christian 
child  named  Simon,  who  was  three  years  old,  was 
drowned  in  the  Adige,  and  his  body 
Simon  was  caught  in  a  grating  near  the  house 
of  Trent,  of  a  Jew.  The  Jew  gave  notice  of 
this  occurrence  to  Bishop  Hinderbach. 
The  body  was  removed  to  the  church  and  exhiljited, 
and  Bernardinus  and  other  hostile  jiriests  raised  an 
ontcry  against  the  Jews,  .saying  that  they  had  put 
the  child  to  torture  and  then  slain  him  and  thing 
him  into  the  water.  The  bishop  ordered  the  impris- 
onment of  all  the  Jews,  who,  with  one  exception, 
when  subjected  to  torture  confessed.  Thereupon 
all  the  Jews  of  Trent  were  burned,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  thereafter  no  Jew  should  settle  in  the 
city  (see  Simon  of  Tkent). 

Bernardinus  endeavored  to  make  use  of  tins  occur- 
rence to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Jews.  At  his 
instigation  the  corpse  was  embalmed,  andcommendid 
to  the  people  as  a  sacred  relic.  Pilgrimages  to  the 
remains  were  made  by  thousands  of  ])ersons,  and  be- 
fore many  days  several  of  them  claimed  they  had 
seen  a  halo  about  the  body.  This  new  miracle  was 
announced  from  every  chancel,  and  fomented  the 
excitement  of  the  rabble  against  the  Jews  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  in  Italy  they  dared  not  go  outside 
the  towns,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  doge  and  the 
Senate  of  Venice  as  well  as  Pope  Sixtus  did  to  stem 
the  tide  of  hatred.  Gregory  XIII.  canonized  both 
— Bei'nardinus  as  a  prophet,  and  Simon  as  a  martyr. 

nini.ioRRAPHY:  Adn  Sianctnrum.  vll.  28  Sept.;  Berne  Ori- 
entate, ii.  40,  41 ;  Criitz,  (lescli.  (ter  Juilen,  viii,  2.'»  et  »eq. 
o.  I.   Bit. 

BERNAYS,  ISAAC  (known  as  Hakam  Ber- 
nays)  :  Chief  rabbi  in  Hamburg:  born  17t»2  at  Ma- 
yenee;  died  Mux  1,  184!),  in  llambuig.  Aflerhaving 
finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Wi'irzburg, 
in  which  city  he  had  been  also  a  disciple  of  the  well- 
known  Taliuudist  R.  Abraham  Bino,  he  went  tn 


Munich  as  private  tutor  in  the  house  of  Herr  von 
Ilirseh,  and  afterward  lived  at  Mayence  as  a  private 
scholar.  In  1821  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the 
German-Jewish  community  in  Hamburg,  to  till  a 
position  where  a  man  of  strictly  Orthodox  views  but 
of  modern  education  was  wanted  as  head  of  the  con- 
gregation. After  personal  negotiations  with  Lazarus 
Rie.sser  (father  of  Gabriel  Riesskis),  who  went  to  see 
him  in  Mayence,  Beruays  accepted  the  office  on 
characteristic  tenus;  naniel.v,  that  all  the  religious 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  community  were 
to  be  placed  imder  his  personal  direction  ;  he  wanted 
to  be  responsible  to  the  government  oulj-.  Besides 
this  he  required  a  fixed  salaty,  inde|iendent  of  inci- 
dental revenues,  and  wished  to  be  called  "clerical 
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Isaac  Bemays. 

functionary  "or  "hakam,"  as  the  usual  titles,  "moreh     | 

zedek"  or  "rabbi  "did  not  seem  to  him  highly  es- 
teemed at  that  time. 

In  11-122  he  began  the  reform  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
school,  where  the  poorer  children  of  the  communiiy 
had  till  then  been  taught  Ilelirew  and  arithmetic. 
He  added  lessons  in  German,  natural  science,  geog- 
raphy, and  history  as  iiuportant  parts  of  the  curric- 
ulum, and  by  l.S2~  what  had  formerly  been  merely 
a  religious  class  had  been  changed  toagood  elemen- 
tary public  school,  which  could  well  prepare  il- 
jnipils  for  life.  In  spite  of  this  great  progress  the 
council  of  the  community  wanted  to  take  a  greater 
]iart  in  the  supervision  of  the  ccnu'.se  of  instruction, 
and  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the  hakam 
resulting  from  tlie.se  claims,  they  withdrew  the  sub- 
vention of  the  school  in  1830;  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senate  of  Hamburg  this  was  again 
granted  in  1833,  though  Bernays  was  denied  the 
presidential  seat  he  had  till  then  (iccujued  in  the 
council  of  the  school  and  was  made  instead  "epho- 
rus"  of  the  school.  In  1849  he  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grindol  cemetery. 
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Bernays  possessed  wide  philosophical  views,  a 
rare  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Midrash.  and  Talmud, 
and  an  admirable  flow  of  language:  he  was  indeed  a 
boin  orator.  He  was  the  first  Orthodo.x  German 
rabbi  who  introduced  the  German  sermon  into  the 
ser\ice.  and  wlio  tried  to  interpret  the  old  Jewish 
feeling  in  modern  form  and  to  preserve  the  ancestral 
creed  even  in  cultured  circles.  His  antagonists  were 
tlierefore  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascetic 
fanatics  of  the  "klaus"  as  well  as  among  the  adher- 
ents of  the  "Temple,"  a  reform  synagogue  founded 
in  1819,  against  whose  prayer-book  Bernays  had 
pronounced  an  anathema.  B}'  lectures  on  the 
Psalms,  on  Judah  ha  Levi's  "Cuzari."  etc.,  he  tried 
to  strengthen  and  to  deepen  the  religious  life  of  the 
community,  the  institutions  of  which  he  supervised 
very  carefully.  His  influence  is  still  felt  in  the 
Hamburg  community,  where  Jewish  traditions  and 
the  study  of  Jewish  literature  are  often  found  united 
with  modern  education. 

Bernays  left  no  literary  works.  A  small  anony- 
mous essay,  "Der  Bibelscbe  Orient" — of  great  lin- 
guistic learning  and  original  and  wide  historical 
views  on  Judaism — was  supposed  to  have  been 
wiitten  b_v  him  in  earlj-  j'ears:  l)ut  he  denied  the 
authorshi)).  and  never  in  later  life  showed  any  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  little  book.  Of  his 
sous  the  ci'lebrated  philologist  Jacob  Bernays,  pro- 
fessor and  chief  librarian  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
kept  faithful  to  the  religious  views  of  liis  fatlier. 
while  the  well-known  literary  historian  Michael 
Bernays.  who  was  only  fourteen  years  old  on  his 
father's  death,  was  converted  to  Christianitv-  Ber- 
nays' best  pupil  was  Samson  Raphael  Hiitscii,  the 
well-known  leader  of  modern  Orthodoxy. 

Bnu.ro(;H.vpnv :    Hiiarbleicher.   Zirt'i   Kpnchrn   aus  der  Ge~ 
scJiklilr lUr Lhutsvli-l!<ritditisclien  Gemeiude zu Hamlntrg. 
Hanihurc,  18U7:  T.  Uoldselimidt,  The  Talmud  Torah  School 
I'lidei-  the  Chacham  Bernaus  (inedlted). 
I).  A.    Fe. 

BERNAYS,  JACOB  :  German  philologist ;  born 
at  Hamliuig  Sept.  18,  1824;  died  at  Bonn  May  26, 
1881.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  hakam  Isaac 
Bernays,  who  carefully  guided  his  elementary  edu- 
cation until  he  was  sent,  in  1844,  to  Bonn  to  attend 
the  university.  There  he  studi<'d  philology  under 
G.  'Welcker  and  F.  Ritschl,  becoming  particularly 
attached  to  the  latter.  His  philosophical  studies  he 
pursued  under  Brandis.  It  was  during  his  four 
years' career  at  the  universitj' that  in  competition 
foragold  prize  he  stibmitted  a  treatise  on  Lucretius, 
which  won  for  him  not  only  the  juize.  but  also  the 
ailiniration  of  Ritschl,  who  strongly  advised  him  to 
devote  him.self  to  a  professional  career.  The  work 
was  afterward  published  under  the  title  "  Die  Aus- 
gabedes  Lucretius"  (Leipsic,  18.')2).  Bernays  grad- 
uated in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  his  "  Her- 
aclitea"  (Bonn,  1848).  In  the  following  year  he 
lieearuc  privat-docent  at  his  alma  mater,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  at  Bonn  his  "Florilegium 
Renaseentes  Latinitatis."  He  was  also  engaged 
in  editorial  work  on  the  "  Rheinische  Museum." 
fotmded  by  Niebuhr,  and  conducted  by  Welcker 
and  Ritschl. 

The  serious  work  of  organizing  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Breslau,  the  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  which  had  been  provided  by  Jonas 


Friinkel,  was  actively  begun  in  1853,  and  the  work 
was  practically  of  a  pioneer  nature.     Bernays  was 

among  the  first  to  be  called  upon  to 

Organizes    be  associated  with  Zacharias  Frankel. 

Jewish       Graetz.  and  Jofl  in  this  task  of  out- 

Theo-         lining  the  plan  and  method  of  study 

log'ical        to  be  pursued  in  the  new  seat  of  learn- 

Semiuary.    ing,  where  rabbis  were  to  be  trained 

in  accordance  with  the  scientific  edu- 
cational ideas  of  the  time,  instead  of  with  the  anti- 
quated methods  of  they  eshibah.  Bernays  was  indeed 
peculiarly  fitted  to  cooperate  in  such  an  un<lertaUing ; 
for,  besides  his  profound  classical  learning  and  his 
university  experience,  he  was  a  thorough  Hebrew 
•scholar  and,  moreover,  was  intensely  Jewish  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  mode  of  life. 

When  the  seminary  was  opened  (Aug.  10,  18.')4) 
Bernays  began  his  actual  teaching;  his  subjects 
including  not  only  regular  cour.ses  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  sjiecial  cour.ses  as  well  in  the  history  of 
German  literature,  history  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  ilbistrated  by  the  "Cuzari"  and 
"  Moreli  Nebukim."  In  addition  he  condncted  ex- 
ercises in  German  style.  The  annual  rejiorts  of  the 
seminar}- were  enriched  each  year  with  some  treatise 
prepared  by  one  or  another  of  those  connected  with 
the  institution.  Bernaj's  contributed  three  of  these 
during  the  twelve  years  of  his  association  with  the 
faculty:  "Uelier  das  Phokylidische  GedichI  "  (Ber- 
lin, 18.")6):  "Die  Chronik  des  Sulpicius  Severus " 
(Berlin,  1801);  and  "Theophrastos'  Schrift  Uber 
Friinunigkeit"  (Berlin,  1866).  These  were  after- 
ward published  separately. 

Bernays'  activity  during  his  sojourn  at  Breslau 
was  not.  however,  confined  to  his  work  at  the  semi- 
nary, as  he  had  at  once  connected  himself  with  the 
University  of  Breslau  as  privat-docent  with  re- 
markable success.  As  a  consequence  his  genenil 
literary  productiveness  was  considerable  and  note- 
worthy. In  1855  there  appeared  in  Berlin  "  Die 
Lebensbeschreibung  des  Joscjih  J.  Scali.irer. "  Two 
j'cars  later  was  produced  the  work  tipon  which, 

jirobably  more  than  on  any  other  one 

His  I  if  his  writings,   his  claim  upon   the 

Activity  at  notice  of  scholarly  posterity  will  have 

Breslau.      to   rest,  "Grundzi'ige  der  Yerlorenen 

Abhaudlung  des  Aristoteles  i'lber  die 
Wirkung  der  Tragodie  "  (Breslau.  1857).  As  late  as 
1882.  in  his  report  on  the  Aristotelian  literature  in 
the"  Jahresberiditf  i'lr  die  Alt  ert  hums- Wisscnschaft." 
Dr.  Su.s<'milil  of  Greifswald  speaks  of  the  deluge  of 
writings  called  forth  by  tlu'  "GrundzUge"  as  not 
having  even  then  s\ibsided.  Another  contribution 
to  Aristotelian  literature  by  Bernays  during  this 
period  is  "Die  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles  im  Verlulltuiss 
zu  Seinen  Uebrigen  Werkeu  "  (Berlin.  186:)). 

From  his  alma  mater  there  came  at  last  the  recog- 
nitiiin  that  was  his  due.      Ritschl  left  his  iinsition  at 

Bonn  University  in  1866;   ami  the  call 
Called  to     was  sent  to  Bernays  to  fill  the  place 
Bonn         of  assistant  profes.sor  an<l  chief  libra- 
University,  rian.     With  the  greater  responsibilities 

now  thrust  upon  him,  however,  he 
still  fotmd  time  for  the  iiroductiou  of  some  of 
the  best  and  most  scholarly  of  his  writings.  "Die 
Ileraklitischen  Briefe  "  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
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1869.  In  18T2  appeared  his  "  Uebersetzung  der  Drei 
Ersten  BiUher  von  Aristoteles'  '  Politik."  "  "Ucber 
die  unter  Philo's  AVerken  Stehende  Scliiift:  '  Uebcr 
die  Unzerstorbarkeit  des  Weltalls '  "  was  issued  in 
1876,  and  "Liiciau  iiud  die  Cyuiker"  in  1879.  In 
1880  there  appeared  "Zwei  Abhaiullungeu  liber  die 
Aristoteliseho  Theorie  des  Dramas,"  whicli  is  a 
republication  of  the  "Grundziige"  of  1857  and  tlie 
"Ergiiiizinitren  zu  Aristoteles'  Poetik."  His  last 
work  was  "  Phokiou  und  Seine  Neuern  Beurteiler" 
(Berlin.  1.S><1). 

Suddenly,  amid  this  congenial  activity,  Bernays 
was  stricken  with  sickness,  which  very  soon  and 
unexpectedly  en<led  fatally.  He  was  but  liftysevcn 
years  of  age:  and  the  grief  felt  at  bis  early  demise 
was  profound  and  wide-spread,  alike  among  profes- 
sors and  students  and  his  coreligionists.  Though 
fifteen  years  away  from  the  Jewish  Seminary  at 
Breslau.  he  still  remained  devoted  to  it.  and  be- 
queathed to  it  his  Hebrew  library. 

Bernays'  collected  writings,  edited  by  Usener, 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  Berlin,  1885. 

Bibliography:  Brockliaiis,  ConvcrfatUnis-Lcxikoju  s.v. 
s.  M.  Co. 

BERNAYS.  MICHAEL  :  German  historian'  of 
literature;  born  at  Hamburg  Xov.  27.  1834;  died  at 
Carlsruhe  Feb.  25.  1897;  sou  of  Hakam  and  brother 
of  Jacob  Bernays.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  in 
his  native  city,  where,  principally  under  tlie  guid- 
ance of  Adolph  Kraft,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  classics.  In  a  performance  of  "Antigo- 
ne." arranged  at  the  gymnasium  by  Topfer.  Ber- 
nays apjieaied  as  Kreoi).  and  is  said  already  at  this 
time  to  have  excited  admiration  by  the  originality 
of  conception  revealed  in  his  rendering  of  the  lines. 
A  few  months  later  he  entered  the  University  of 
Bonn,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law.  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  that  of  classical 
philology,  which,  notwithstanding  many  unfavora- 
ble external  circumstances,  he  thenceforth  prose- 
cuted with  unflagging  perseverance.  After  com- 
pleting bis  course  at  Bonn  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Gervinus  and  Holtz- 
mann.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  Bernays, 
although  then  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  lec- 
tured ou  Shakespeare  before  a  literary  student  soci- 
ety which  ho  had  founded,  and  whose  members  had 
bestowed  upou  him  the  title  of  "  master."  In  1855 
he  received  his  doctorate  and  prepared  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  professorship,  while  at  the  same  time 
prosecuting  his  manifold  literary  labors. 

In  1859  Bernays  published  a  festival  ]ilay  for  the 

one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birthday. 

and  in  1864  he  composed  verses  on  the 

Literary      tricentennial  celebration  of  the  birth 

Labors.  of  Shakespeare.  Shortly  afterward 
he  wrote  an  explanatory  text  to  Bee- 
thoven's music  to  "Egmont,"  which  was  not  only 
frequently  spoken,  but  produced  so  lasting  an  im- 
pression that,  thirty  years  later,  the  directors  of  the 
Carlsruhe  Theater  ordered  from  Bernays  a  similar 
prologue  for  Mozart's  "  I{e(|uiem."  Despite  these 
occasional  literary  productions,  however,  Bernays 
steadily  pursued  his  studies;  and  he  even  refused 
an  offer  from  Treitschke  to  participate  in  the  editor- 


ship of  the  ••  Preussische  Jahrbucher."  fearing  that 
the  duties  of  such  a  position  might  divert  him  from 
his  main  purpose.  In  the  same  year.  1866.  he  pub- 
lished his  first  celebrated  work.  "Zur  Kritik  und  B 
Geschichte  des  Goetheschen-Textcs,"  in  which  he  i' 
once  for  all  established  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
methods  of  classical  philology  in  the  criticism  of  the 
modern  masters. 

Shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  which  so 
powerfully  stimulated  the  general  interest  in  the 
national  poetry.  Bernays  received  a  call  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  and  such  was  his  popularity  as 
a  lecturer  there  that  within  a  very  short  time  after 
his  arrival  the  largest  hall  of  the  university  was  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  audience.  It  was  the 
enthusiasm  thus  aroused  that  now  induced  the  art- 
loving  king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  II.,  to  found  a  spe- 
cial chair  of  German  literature — the  first  to  be  estab- 
lished— at  Munich,  and  to  summon  Bernays  thither 
as  extraordinary  professor,  who  thus,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  ahead)-  beheld  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dearest  wishes.  After  an  activity  of  eighteen 
months  Bernays  received  a  regular  professorship, 
and  this  position  he  held  until  his  resignation  in 
1889,  when  he  removed  to  Carlsruhe. 

In  striking  contrast  with  many  university  pro- 
fessors. Bernays  rarely  confined  himself  to  the  writ- 
ten copy  before  him ;  for  he  was  gifted,  above  all, 
with  a  marvelous  memory.  It  is  sjtid 
Professor  that  he  could  recite  lengthy  poems 
of  German  and  dramas,  such  as  "  Hermann  und 
Literature.  Dorothea  "  and  "  Tasso, "  from  begin- 
ning to  end  without  faltering  or  be- 
traying any  evidence  of  fatigue.  With  this  faculty, 
which  he  had  cultivated  from  early  youth.  Bernays 
united  an  unusually  extensive  yet  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times. 
Thus  he  constantly  enriched  his  discourse  with  copi- 
ous and  pertinent  citations  refiectiug  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  author  under  discussion.  When  to 
these  qualifications  are  added  a  voice  of  exceptional 
flexiliility  and  power,  and  a  carefully  studied  elo- 
quence of  gesture,  the  great  popularity  of  the  lec- 
turer can  be  readily  understood. 

In  his  published  works  Bernays  aimed  to  transfer 
the  methods  of  classical  philology  to  the  domain  of 
modern  literary  history  and  criticism. 
As  Author,  and  endeavored  to  elevate  these  studies 
to  an  equality  with  the  other  academic 
sciences.  Among  his  most  popiular  writings,  besides 
those  mentioned,  are;  "Briefo  Goethe's  an  F.  A. 
AVolf."  Beriin.  1868;  "Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte 
des  Schlegelschcn  Shakespeare."  Leipsic,  1872:  "Der 
Junge  Goethe  " — a  collection  of  the  poems  and  let- 
ters of  Goethe  during  the  years  1764-76 — 3  vols., 
Leipsic.  1875;  "Goethe  und  Gottsched  " — two  biog- 
raphies— Leipsic.  1880;  an  introduction  to  a  revised 
edition  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck's  translation  of  Shake- 
speare. Berlin,  1871-72;  an  introduction  to  a  cen- 
tenarv  edition  of  Voss's  translation  of  Homer,  Stutt- 
gart, "l881. 

Apart  from  his  literary  activity.  Bernays  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  officiate  on  public  occasions; 
as.  for  examiile,  in  1883.  when  he  was  requested  by 
the  city  of  Munich  to  preside  at  the  public  dinner 
given  in  celebration  of  the  emperor's  birthday;  and 
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in  1893  at  Carlsrulie,  whon  lie  delivered  the  dedica- 
tory address  at  the  unveiling  (if  the  Scheffe!  monu- 
ment {see  Bettelheim,  "Biogruphisehe  Blatter,"  1895). 
In  contradistinction  to  his  brother  Jacob,  who  strict  1}' 
observed  the  ordinances  of  Judaism,  Michael  Ber- 
nays early  embraced  Christianity. 

Bibliography:  Bettelheim,  Biniiraphi.icheK  Jnlnhnch  wid 
DeutKCher  Nekrahiu,  1S97;  Mllncheuer  AlMieineint  Zei- 
tuna,  Feb.  28,  1897;  Brockhaus,  ConverxatUins-Lexikiin,  s.v. 
s.  J.  So. 

BERNBURG.     See  Anhai.t. 

BERND,  JTJLITJS  D.:  American  merchant  and 
pliilanthroiiist ;  l)(>in  in  1830:  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Kov.  30,  1893.  Bernd  was  a  successful  business 
man  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  mercantile  associ- 
ates in  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  Being  actively  interested  in  phil- 
anthropic work,  he  was  a  directin'  of  the  Gusky 
Orphanage  and  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  an 
earnest  worker  for  the  Humane  Sociely,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kodef  Sholer.i  congregation.  By  his  will 
he  left  a  large  amount  to  various  charities,  particu- 
larly to  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  the  Gusky 
Orphanage.  After  giving  to  everj'  charitable  insti- 
tution in  tlie  county  of  Allegheny,  without  regard 
to  creed  or  color,  he  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  sliare  and  sliare  alike,  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  an<l  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  the  bequest  to  the  city  being  conditioned 
on  its  creating  a  ilepartment  or  alcove  in  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburg,  to  be  known  as  the  "  J.  I). 
Bernd  Alcove,"  which  was  accordingl)'  instituted. 

\.  J.  Co. 

BERNFELD,  SIMON  :  German  publicist  and 
rabbi;  born  in  Stanislau,  Galicia,  Jan.  (>,  18G0.  His 
father,  who  was  a  good  rabbinical  scholar  and  also 
well  versed  in  secular  knowledge,  was  his  first  ui- 
strnctor.  He  took  to  writing  Hebrew  very  early ; 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  translated  a  German 
novel  into  that  tongue.  His  first  article,  "About 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Nuremberg,"  was 
publislied  in  "  Ha-Maggid  "  of  1879  (No.  23),  as  were 
various  other  contributions  from  his  jieu. 

In  1879  Bernfeld  went  to  Kiinigsljerg,  where  he 
hehl  for  sfnne  time  an  editorial  ])osition  on  JI.  L. 
Rodkinson's  Hebrew  weekly,  "Ha-Kol."  In  the 
fall  of  1880  he  left  Konigsberg  for  Breslau,  where  he 
spent  several  months  in  great  distress.  Early  in  1881 
he  went  to  Lyck,  Prussia,  to  become  the  assistant  of 
David  Gordon,  editor  of  "  Ha-Ma,ggid."  He  re- 
mained there  for  nearh' a  year,  and  conliiuied  tocou- 
trilnite  articles  and  editorials  for  that  iieiiodieal  for 
several  years  after  Iciiving  Lyck.  He  returned  to 
Konigsberg  late  in  1881,  and  after  a  year's  prejiara- 
tion  entered  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  re 
maiiieii  until  the  summer  of  1888. 

A  brigliter  period  in  Bernfeld's  life  began  with 
his  arrival  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1883.  He  en 
tered  the  university  of  thi'  German  e:ipital,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  Ilochschule  fur  die  Wissen- 
sehaft  des  Judenthums.  In  188.")  lie  became  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  "  Ha-Meliz  "  (St.  Petersburg),  and 
in  the  same  year  obtained  his  doctor's  degree.  In 
March,  18,S6,  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  community  of  Belgrade,  the  caji- 


ital  of  Servia,  and  director  of  the  Jewish  school  in 
that  city.     This  position  be  held  for  about  seven 

years. 

Bernfeld  now  resides  at  Berlin,  and  occupies  him- 
self mainly  with  writing  in  Hebrew  and  German. 
He  is  a  German  writer  of  varied  and  considerable  at- 
tainments. His  "Juden  uud  Judeiithum  iin  Neun- 
zehntcn  Jahrhundert"  (Berlin.  1898),  which  forms 
vol.  iii.  of  the  series  "Am  Ende  des  Jahrhunderts," 
edited  liy  Dr.  Paul  Bornstein,  is  a  work  of  merit, 
and  the  same  can  be  .said  of  his  essay,  "  Der  Talmud. 
Sein  Wesen,  Seine  Bedeutung,  und  Seine  Geschichte" 
(ISerlin,  1900).  His  new  translation  of  tlie  Bible, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  has  also  been  highly 
praised  (.see  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Judenthums,"  1901.  Xo. 
13).  His  chief  signiticance.  however,  lies  in  thetield 
of  Neo  Hebraic  literature.  He  belongs  to  the  younger 
class  of  clear  and  forceful  writers  who  have  brought 
new  life  into  modern  Hebrew  literature  and  have 
lifted  the  journalistic  part  of  it  to  an  eminence  which 
it  hiid  not  before  attained.  A  clever  journalist, 
Bernfeld  writes  on  various  subjects.  In  addition  to 
innumerable  articles  in  various  periodicals,  he  has 
comiiiled  pojuilar  works  on  history,  philo.sophy,  and 
kindred  subjects;  while  in  the  held  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  made  a  sjiecial  study,  he 
has  done  valuable  original  work. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  arc:  "Da'at 
Elohim  "  (Knowledge  of  God),  a  history  of  the  relig- 
ious philosophy  of  the  Jews  from  rudimentary  phil- 
osophical s.ystcmsof  the  Bible  down  to  that  of  Asher 
Ginzbcrg,  the  thinker  of  modern  national  Judaism 
(Warsaw,  1897);  "Dor  Tahapukot,"  a  monograph 
on  the  Mendelssohuian  period  (ib.  189(5-98);  and 
biographies  of  S.  L.  Kapojiort  (1899),  of  Michael 
Sachs  (Berlin,  1900),  and  of  Gabriel  Kiesser  (War- 
saw, 1901). 

Bibliography  :  SifirZikhdrfiii,  pp.  i;!l-I3;!  (autoliloKrapliloal 
slieti'li);  I.ipiH",  IlLliUiiiir.Lcxiliun,il.,Ui:ii.v.;  Zeitlin,  Bi'Wi- 
otheca  HiUraica,  s.v. 
8.  P.    Wl. 

BERNHARDT,  MARTIN  :  German  neurojiath 
and  medical  author;  boruat  PotsdamApril  10,  18-14. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
place  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  .stud- 
ied under  Virchow  and  Traulie.  After  graduating 
as  51. D.  in  1867,  he  was  aiipointed  assistant  to  Ley- 
den  at  the  Universitiits-Klinik  at  Kiinigslierg;  and 
two  years  later,  phj'sician  at  the  Charite  (free  dis- 
liensary  and  hospital)  at  Berlin  under  Westphal. 
The  Franco-German  war  interru|ited  his  clinical 
work,  for  he  went  to  the  front  with  the  Landwehr. 
receiving  a  medal  for  bravery  uiuler  tire.  On  his 
return  in  1873,  he  was  appointed  privat-docent  of 
medicine  and  as  specialist  for  neuropathy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and,  ten  years  later,  assistant 
professor. 

Bernhardt,  in  addition  to  contributing  numerous 
articles  to  medical  publications,  has  been  the  editor- 
in-chief  since  1885  of  the  "Centralblatt  filr  die  5Iedi- 
zinischen  Wissenschaften,"  and  Ihecorrespomleut  of 
neuro|iathy  and  electrotherapy  for  Virchow-IIiisch's 
"Jahresbeiichte."  He  is  also  one  of  the  collabora- 
tors of  Eulenburg's  "  Realencyklopildie  der  Mc- 
dizin."  His  principal  works  are:  "Die  Sensibili- 
tiitsverhaltnisse  der  Haut,"     1873;   "Beitrage   zur 
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Symptomatologk'    und     Diagnostik    der     Hirngc 
schwulste."  1881;  "Elcctrieitalslehre  flir  Medizin." 
1884.  in  collal)oration    with    Professor    Rosentbat: 
"Erkrankungon  der  PeripUeriscben  Nerven,"  1895- 
1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT :  Hirech,  Biog.  Lex.,  SSi,  i.  421:  Pagel,  Biog. 
1901,  p.  151. 
g  h.    .^l^. 

BERNHARDT,  SARAH  (ROSINE  BER- 
NARD): Frendi  actress:  born  :it  Paris  (let.  32, 
1844.  of  Dutcb  Jewish  parentage.  She  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  request  of  her 
father.  Her  early  years  were  spent  at  the  Convent 
Grand-Champs.  Versailles,  where  she  remained  until 
fourteen  years  old.  when  she  was  received  into  the 
Conservatoire,  where  she  studied  dramatic  art  under 
Prevost  and  Sanson.  Though,  like  Rachel,  natu- 
rally inclined  to  comedy.  Bernhardt  won  a  prize  for 
her  work  in  tragedy.  On  Aug.  11.  1862— four  years 
after  beginning  her  dramatic  studies — she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  in  "  Iphigenie. "  Her 
success  was  but  partial:  and  the  e-\periment — for 
such  it  really  was — resulted  in  further  study  and  a 
short  trip  to  Spain.  On  her  return  to  Paris  the 
young  actress  went  to  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase.  the 
Porte- Saint-Martin,  and  the  Odeon  (1864).  and.  a 
year  later,  back  again  to  the  Porte-Saint-Martin. 
Tliere  she  appeared  as  Armnnde  in  "Les  Femmes 
Savantes,"  as  Cordelia  in  "  King  Lear."  and  in  her 
first  male  role,  Zanetto,  in  Francois  Coppee's  "Le 
Passant"  (1869). 

The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  inter- 
rupted her  career  for  a  time,  the  interval  being 
spent  in  study  and  nursing  the  wounded.  Her  ne.\t 
appearance  was  on  Nov.  6.  1872.  when  she  played 
Mile,  de  Beth-Me  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  For 
the  next  seven  j'ears  Bernhardt  remained  a  member 
of  this  famous  institution,  of  which  she  became  a 
"societaire  "  in  187,5.  Her  greatest  artistic  triumphs 
were  achieved  there  in  "  Phedre  "  ;  "  Andromaque  "  ; 
"Zaire";  "Alcm^ne":  "'Ruy  Bias"  {Marie  de  Seu- 
bourg);  "La  Fille  de  Roland"  (Btrthe);  "Rome 
Vaincue"  {Posl/itimia,  the  blind  woman);  "Le 
Sphinx  "  ;  "  LEtrangere  "  ;  and  in  the  classic  plays 
of  Racine  and  Corneille. 

In  1879  Bernhardt  s  eccentric  behavior  and  temper 
led  to  a  severance  of  her  associations  with  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise :  and  on  a  civil  suit  the  actress  was  ordered 
to  pay  damages  amounting  to  100.000  francs.  After  a 
tour  to  London,  Copenhagen,  and  America  (1880-81) 
with  a  company  of  her  own.  Bernhardt  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Theatre 
Ambigu  (1882).  The  same  year  she  was  married  to 
the  actor  Jacques  Damala  (died  1889).  and  played 
Pierrot  at  the  Trocadero  in  a  pantomime  written  by 
Richepin.  She  afterward  leased  the  Theiitrc  Vaude- 
ville, which  she  opened  Dec.  11,  1882.  with  "Fe- 
dora," playing  the  title-role  herself.  Soon  after,  she 
returned  to  the  Porte-Saint -Martin,  which  she  opened 
Sept.  17,  1883.  with  "Frou-Frou."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias."  "Nana  Sahib." 
and  "Theodora."  During  the  season  of  1886-87  she 
toured  the  United  States,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin  appeared  in  "La  Tosca."  She 
revisited  America  in  1888-89.  and  on  her  return 


played  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  in  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 
and"  "Cleopatre"  (1890). 

Then  followed  an  interval  during  which  the  ac- 
tress toured  Europe.  Returning  to  Paris,  she  en- 
gaged in  1893  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  pro- 
ducing "La  Femme  de  Claude."  Lemaitre's  "Les 
Rois,''^Barde's  "Medee."  "Magda,"  Rostand's  "La 
Samaritaine"  and  his  "La  Princesse  Lointaine" 
(189,1),  and  T:eil  in  D'Annunzio's  "La  Ville  Morte" 
(1898).  While  leasing  this  house.  Bernhardt  gave  the 
use  of  it  to  Duse,  who  played  the  French  actress's 
role  in  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  while  Bernhardt 
played  the  title-riile  in  "Magda." 

Her  latest  and  most  successful  lease  of  a  theater 
was  when  she  took  the  Theatre  de  I'Opera  Comique, 
formerly  known  as  the  Theatre  Municipal  des  Na- 
tions, and  converted  it  at  considerable  cost  into  the 
Theatre  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  (Jan.  18.  1899).  Here 
she  first  essaj'ed  Hamlet  and  latei'  the  Due  de  Reieh- 
stadt  in  Rostand's  "  L'Aiglon."  In  1900-01  sheagain 
toured  the  L'nited  States,  with  Coquelin. 

In  addition  to  being  an  actress.  Bernhardt  is  a 
dilettante  sculptor  and  author.  Her  bust  of  Sardou 
attracted  attention.  Her  writings  consist  of  a  book, 
"Dans  les  Nuages"  (1878).  and  "L'Aveu.".a  play 
produced  at  the  Odeon  in  1888.  She  has  also  written 
a  rather  frank  autobiography,  evoked  by  Marie 
Colombier's  attack  on  Bernhardt  in  her  notorious 
pamphlet  "Sarah  Baruum." 

As  an  actress.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  theatrical;  every  pose,  every  movement, 
every  intonation  of  her  voice  being  the  result  of 
careful,  patient  study.  She  belongs  to  the  intellec- 
tual school  of  actors,  splendidly  intelligent,  but 
rarely  touching  the  heart,  Bernhardt  is  always  ad- 
mirable, l)ut  neveraught  save  Bernhardt.  Her  voice 
is  remarkable  for  its  flexibility  and  timbre,  and  her 
grace  of  movement  is  one  of  her  chief  attractions. 
Whether  she  pla3'S  the  blind  Posthumia.  or  Frou- 
Frou.  or  HainUt,  or  the  Due  de  Reichit^dt .  her  per- 
sonality is  always  preponderant  and  she  ever  remains 
the  French  actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Bibliocrapht:   Trc«(?)iiii.s(f)-  Bcvieie.  Ix.  301  ct  sen.;  La 
Grantle  EnciidiniMie.    s.v. ;    The    Critic,    xxxv.   8.38-640; 
FnrtnightUi  Review  (new  series),  xlvi.  113-123;  Harijer^s 
Magazine,  lii.  63-68;  youreau  Larnusse  lllustrc,  u.  15. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BERNHARDT,  GOTTFRIED:  German  phi- 
lologist and  historian  of  literature;  born  at  Lands- 
berg  in  the  Neumark,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
March  20.  1800;  died  at  Halle  May  14.  1875.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  who  had  been  successful  and 
prosperous,  but  who  in  Gottfried's  childhood  had  a 
series  of  business  reverses  that  left  him  in  a  position 
where  he  had  to  struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  and  with  but  little  prospect  for  providing  the 
boy  with  a  libera!  education.  At  this  juncture  when 
the  lad  was  about  nine  years  old,  two  well-to-do 
brothers  of  his  father,  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  ar- 
ranged to  provide  the  means  for  his  schooling,  and 
he  was  entered  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium, 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  six  vears.  being  admitted 
to  the  Berlin  University  in  1817.  Here  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  philological  studies,  to  which  he  now  es- 
pecially applied  himself,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  study  under  F.  A.  Wolf — though  the  latter  was 
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already  in  the  declining  years  of  his  life — as  well  as 
under  B5ckh  and  Buttmann.  He  received  his  desree 
as  doctor  of  philosophy  on  Oct.  30,  1823,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  his  first  work,  "Eratosthenica," 
a  collection  of  the  widely  scattered  fragments  of  the 
early  Alexandrian  astronomer. 

In  1823  he  became  privat-docent  in  philology  at 
his  alma  mater,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
associate  professor.  He  received  a  call  from  Halle 
in  1829  to  assume  the  position  of  full  professorship 
in  tlie  university  there,  and  that  of  director  of  the 
philological  seminary.  This  call  he  accepted,  and 
Halle  was  the  sphere  of  his  activity  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  During  the  two  years  from  1841  to  1843  he 
oOiciated  as  prorector  of  the  university,  and  in  1844 
he  was  appointed  chief  librariiin,  the  duties  of  which 
position  he  fulfilled  in  additiim  to  his  work  of  in- 
struction— not  in  any  perfunctory  fashion,  but  by 
reorganizing  the  library  of  the  university  in  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  manner. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Bernhard3-'s  profes- 
sorial career  he  prosecuted  his  literary  labors  as 
well.  During  the  lirst  year  of  his  advent  to  Halle, 
there  appeared  his  "  Wissensehaftliche  Syntax  der 
Griechischen  Sprache. "  In  1830  the  tirst  edition  of 
his  "  Grundriss  der  Romischen  Litteratur  "  was  pub- 
Hshed.  Of  this  successive  revisions  were  issued  in 
the  years  1850,  1857,  1865,  and  1872.  The  "Grund- 
liiiicn  zur  Encyklopadie  der  Philologie  "  was  issued 
iu  1832.  In  the  following  year,  work  was  begun  on 
his  version  of  Suidas,  but  the  apjiearance  of  Gats- 
ford's  great  edition  at  O.xford  necessitated  a  change 
of  plan,  and  the  work  was  not  completed  until  1851. 
Upon  its  pulilicatiou  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred 
an  order  upon  Bernhardy.  The  first  jiart  of  the 
"Grundriss" — comprising  the  prose  literature — was 
published  iu  1886,  subsequent  editions  being  issued 
in  1861  and  1867-73.  The  poetical  portion,  consti- 
tuting the  second  part,  was  published  in  1845.  This 
went  into  a  second  edition  in  1856.  and  was  again 
republished  in  1859  and  1867-72.  Bernhardy  began 
the  editing  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Latino- 
rum  "  in  1838;  but  the  work  was  not  continued  be- 
yond the  first  volume,  as  his  contributors  resented 
his  extraordinary  methods  of  revision  by  voluminous 
additions  and  amendments.  His  last  literary  work 
was  the  collecting  and  editing  of  the  minor  writings, 
both  Latin  and  German,  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  which  were 
issued  in  two  volumes  in  1869. 

Bernhardy  had  always  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  all  the  local  educational  work  at  Halle,  and  had 
frecjuently  been  active  in  supervising  the  examina- 
tions. In  1867  the  city  of  Halle  honored  him  by  ap- 
pointing him  a  memljer  of  the  Curatorium  of  the 
newly  erected  gymnasium.  Five  years  before  he 
liad  been  appointed  privy  councilor  (.Geheimer  Re- 
■/ienntf/K-Hfith).  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doc- 
torate was  enthusiastically  celebrated  in  Oct.,  1872 
—professors,  students,  and  civil  authorities  joining 
in  making  the  event  notable  and  worthy.  His 
former  students,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  collected 
1  fund  of  one  thousand  thalers  to  establish  a  Bern- 
liardy  fund  to  aid  students  of  philology. 

He  was  married  in  1829  to  Henrietta  Jleyer  of 
Berlin  (died  1853).  It  is  .said  by  Le  Roi— who,  how- 
;ver,  gives  no  data  as  to  time  or  place — that  Bern- 


hardy lived  during  the  later  period  of  his  life  as  a 
Christian,  and  suggests  that  he  was  possibly  con- 
verted during  his  student  life.  He  attained  the  age 
of  seventy -five  years,  dying  in  honor  amid  the  scenes 
of  his  great  activity.  Professor  Beyschlag  delivered 
the  funeral  oration. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  EQ^stem.inAUgcmeine Deutsche Diographie, 

s-  M.  Co. 

BERNHEIM,  ABRAM  C:  American  lawyer; 
born  at  Xew  York  city  Feb.  1,  1866;  died  there 
July  34,  1895.  Bernheim  was  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  city  and  later  in  the  Colum- 
bia College,  subsequently  taking  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  University  of  Berlin.  During  his 
attendance  at  Columbia  College  he  was  twice  selected 
prize  lecturer  on  the  political  history  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  1894  was  made  permanent  lec- 
turer in  this  branch. 

Bernheim  contributed  money  and  books  to  his 
alma  mater,  and  took  deep  interest  in  free  art  exhib- 
its on  the  east  side  of  New  York  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Society,  of  which  latter  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  treasurer.  He  was  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Tenement  House  Building  Company 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  his  philanthropic  work,  Bernheim 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  sociological  and  polit- 
ical subjects,  among  them  being:  "The  Relations 
of  the  City  and  the  State  of  New  York,"  in  the 
"  Political  Science  Quarterly, "  Sept. ,  1894 ;  "  A  Chap- 
ter on  Municipal  Folly,"  in  the  "  Century  Magazine," 
May,  1895 ;  "  Results  of  Picture  Exhibitions  iu  Lower 
New  York,"  in  the  "Forum,"  July,  1895. 
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BERNHEIM,  ERNST:  German  historian; 
born  at  Hamburg  Feb.  19,  1850.  On  completing  his 
elementary  and  preparatorv  studies,  he  attended  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  and 
Qottingeu.  It  was  from  Strasburg  that  he  received 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy,  having  offered 
as  his  thesis  a  study  on  "Lothar  III.  und  das 
Wormser  Konkordat."  This  was  published  in  that 
cit.y  in  1874,  and  though  the  production  of  a  youth 
of  but  twenty-four  years,  which  frankly  stated  the 
occasion  of  its  preparation,  it  was  at  once  received 
as  something  more  important  than  an  ordinary 
doctorate  dissertation.  It  was  in  fact  a  scholarly 
pursuit  along  the  line  of  research  undertaken  by 
Friedberg,  whose  demonstration  of  the  historical 
errors  based  on  the  "Narratio  dc  Electione  Lo- 
tharii "  Bernheim  confirms  by  a  mass  of  newly 
discovered  evidence.  He  shows,  too,  that  Lothar's 
election  was  mainly  the  work  of  Archbishop  Adelbert 
of  Mayence. 

In  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  "Lothar  III." 
he  was  appointed  privat-docent  at  the  University  of 
GiHtingen  (187.5).  Here  he  produced  "  Zur  Gesehichte 
des  Wormser  Konkordats"(Gottingen,187S),  in  which 
he  pieces  together  from  original  sources  a  picture  of 
the  party  struggles  of  1123,  the  extremist  tendencies 
of  the  papal  and  imperial  factions,  and  the  devel- 
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opment  of  a  compromise  which  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  Concordat.  He  shows,  too.  how 
Henry  V.  strove  to  free  himself  from  the  limitations 
of  the  Concordat.  This  production  firmly  fixed  his 
place  among  the  historical  scholars  of  Germany. 
Two  years  later  appeared  his  "  Ge.schiclitsforschung 
und  Geschichtsphilosophie,"  Gottingen,  1880.  lu 
1882,  wliile  still  at  Gottingen,  he  joined  Weizsiicker 
and  Quidde  in  the  task  of  editing  the  "Deutsche 
Reichstagsacten  unter  Kupreeht."  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  the  Historische  Kom- 
niission  in  Munich,  and  the  third  volume  of  which 
was  published  at  Gotha  in  1888.  The  work  is  in- 
deed monumental,  covering  as  it  does  only  the  first 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  the  material  had  never  before  been  published. 

In  the  mean  time.  Bernheim  had  received  a  call  to 
the  University  of  Greifswald  as  assistant  professor 
of  history  (1883).  Upon  his  marriage  (1885)  he  em- 
braced Christianity.  Here,  besides  his  work  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, he  eoutiiuied  his  labor  on  the  "  Reichstags- 
acten," and  wrote  his"Lehrbuch  der  Historisclien 
Methode,"  Leipsic,  1889.  lu  the  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  be  professor  ortliiiary  of  history.  Two 
years  later,  in  conjunction  with  AVilhelm  Altmann, 
he  completed  "AusgewiihlteUrkunden  zur  Erliiute- 
rung  der  Verfassungsgeschichte  Deutschlauds  im 
Mittelalter,"  Berlin,  1891,  Considerable  stir  was  oc- 
casioned in  university  and  general  pedagogic  circles 
by  the  appearance  of  his  eighty-page  pamphlet, 
"  Der  Universitiits-Unterricht  und  die  Erfordernisse 
der  Gegenwart,"  Berlin,  1898.  In  this  treatise  he 
attacks  the  German  system  of  university  instruction, 
and  insists  that  the  lecture  method  should  be  modi- 
fled  by  providing  some  efficient  S3'stem  of  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

In  1899  Bernheim  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Greifswald,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  conferred  upon  him, 

BIBIIOGRAPHT:  Meyer,  Kunvcrsatinns-Leziknn^lSS!. 
6,  M.  Co. 

BERNHEIM,  HIPPOLYTE:  French  physi- 
cian and  neurologist;  born  at  Mulhausen.  Alsace. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  town  and  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1867.  The  same  year 
he  became  a  lecturer  at  tlie  university  and  established 
himself  as  physician  in  the  city.  AVheu,  in  1871, 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Strasburg  passed  to 
Germany,  Bernlieim  removed  to  Nancy,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  which  town  he  became  clinical  professor. 
When  the  medical  faculty  took  up  hypnotism,  about 
1880.  Bernlieim  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  tlie  leaders  of  tlie  investigation.  He  is 
a  well-known  authority  in  this  new  field  of  medicine. 

Bernheim  has  written  many  works,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  here:  "  DesFievresTy- 
phiques  en  General."  Strasburg,  1868;  "Le^on  de 
Clinique  Medicale, "  Paris,  1877;  "  De  la  Suggestion 
dans  rfetat  Hypnotique  et  dans  I'fitat  de  Veille," 
Paris,  1884;  "De  la  Suggestion  et  de  son  Applica- 
tion a  la  Therapeutique,"  Paris,  1887, 

Bibliography  :    Papel.    Biiniraiihincfun    Lcrihoii.   Vienna, 
1901,  S.V.;  La  Gianilc  EiiciicliipnUe,s.\\ 
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BERNICH,  SOIiOHON  (called  also  Berenicus 
and  Berenicus) :  Scholar,  poet,  and  adventurer  of 
doubtful  origin,  who  appeared  in  Holland  about 
1670  and  attracted  much  attention.  He  spoke  Greek. 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  with  equal  facil- 
ity, and  was  able  to  recite  by  heart  whole  classical 
works  and  to  put  into  verse  on  the  spot  anything 
that  was  told  to  him  in  prose.  He  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  an  escajied  monk  from  France,  but 
Yung  (■■  Alphabetische  Liste  Aller  Gelehrten  Judeii 
.  .  .  ,"  Leipsic,  1817)  states  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
a  native  of  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  who  was  educated  in 
Vienna  and  in  Italy,  Bernich,  or  Berenicus,  desjiiscd 
conventional  scholarship  and  all  the  restraints  nf 
cultured  life,  and  chose  to  associate  with  the  lower 
classes ;  working  sometimes  as  a  chimney-sweep,  am  1 
sometimes  as  a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissors,  l\v 
was  found  dead  in  a  swamp,  in  the  outskirts  of  Rut- 
terdam,  into  which  he  had  probably  fallen  while  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  Two  works  from  his  pen — 
one  a  collection  of  Latin  poetry  with  a  Dutch  trans 
lation  (Amsterdam,  1692;  2d  ed.,  ib.  1716),  and  tlie 
other  called  "'Georgarchontmachia,"  with  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author  by  B.  Borremansius — are  in  tlic 
British  Museum  general  catalogue  under  the  name 
'■  Beronicus.  Petius  Joannes. " 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:   Larousse,  Dictinnnaire  Vttircr^cl.  s.v.  lii- 
reiiictis;  G.  D.  J.  Sohotel.  Biographiscli  Woordenbuck  der 
Xcdcrlandcn,  pp.  136, 137. 
s  p.  Wi. 

BERNOT,  JULIE.     See  Judith,  ]Mme. 

BERNSTAMM,     LEOPOLD      BERNARD : 

Russian  sculptor ;  born  at  Riga  April  2(.i.  18.59.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Prof. 
D.  Jensen  at  Riga,  and  at  fourteen  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  awarded  the  highest  prizes.  In  1883  he  made  a 
number  of  busts  of  celebrated  Russians,  among  them 
being  those  of  Dostoyevski,  Rubinstein,  Fonvisin, 
and  Iv.  Brandt.  This  established  his  reputation  as 
a  portrait-sculptor,  and  within  the  next  two  years 
he  made  about  thirty  busts  of  various  representa- 
tives of  Russian  art,  science,  and  literature. 

After  a  sojourn  in  Rome  (in  1884),  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  portraits  from  photo- 
graphs, Bernstamm  went  to  Florence,  and  there 
continued  his  studies  under  Professor  Rivalti,  At 
this  time  he  exhibited  in  Rome  his  "Neapolitan 
Fisherman,"  "David,"  and  "Head  of  a  Monk,"  all 
of  which  received  high  commendation.  In  188.5  he 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Labadie-Lagrave,  He  soon  became  famous  by  his 
sculpture-portraits  of  eminent  Frenchmen,  such  as 
Renan.  Sardou,  Flaubert,  Halevy,  Coppee,  Derou- 
lede.  Zola,  and  many  others.  In  1890  Bernstamm 
exhibitid  his  works  at  the  galleries  of  George  Petit. 
The  exhibition  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  was 
visited  by  President  Carnot.  It  consisted  of  a  col- 
lection of  charming  statuettes,  reproducing  in  an  as- 
tonishing variety  of  costumes  all  foreignere  that  had 
come  to  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1889. 

Since  1887  Bernstamm  has  exhibited  every  year  at 
the  salon  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  at  which  he  has 
manifested  his  talent  on  a  larger  scale  in  such  works 
as  "  Au  Pilori."  "The  First  Arrow,"  and  "The  Ex- 
ecutioner of  John  the  Baptist."    In  1889  he  was 
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/  awarded,  by  the  jury  of  the  Exposition,  a  silver 
medal  for  various  groups  and  busts.  He  also  pro- 
duced "Floquel."  a  plaster  cast ;  "La  JloiUstic,"  a 
marble  bust  bought  by  Count  Torclli.  chamberlain 
of  the  king  of  Italy  in  1S91 ;  "  Christ  and  tlie  Woman 
Taken  in  Adultery"  (1894):  and  "Jules  Cheret." 
bronze  bust  (1895).  In  1896  he  was  called  to  Tzars- 
koe-Selo  to  make  busts  from  life  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  II.  and  the  emjiress  of  Russia.  For  the 
Exposition  of  1900  he  tiuished  a  group  intended  for 
the  czar:  "Peter  the  Great  Embracing  Louis  XV." 
lu  1901  he  produced  the  statue  of  Rubinstein  ordered 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservator}'.  Some  of  liis 
works  were  bought  by  Czar  Alexander  III.  and 
some  by  the  Italian  government.  Bernstamm  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1891. 

Bibliography:    Dictionnaire    Biofjraphiqnr,;      Bulgakov, 
yaslii  Khudozhnilsi,  vol.  i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1890;  private 
sources. 
H.  R.  J.    G.    L. 

BERNSTEIN,  AARON  (DAVID)  (pseudo- 
nym, A.  Rebenstein) :  German  publicist,  scientist, 
an<l  reformer:  born  April  0,1813,  in  Danzig:  died  Feb. 
12,  1884,  in  Berlin.  His  was  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile and  productive  Jewish  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a  rablii,  he 
received  a  thorough  Talmudical  education,  wliich 
made  him  a  formidalde  adversary  in  the  controver- 
sies on  religious  reform  in  whicli  he  later  partici- 
pated (Holdheim.  "Gesch.  der  Entstehung  .  .  .  der 
Jlidischen  Refornigemeinde  in  Berlin,"  p.  54,  Berlin. 
1857).  At  an  advanced  age,  when  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  political  leaders  of  Germany,  he 
could  still  write  in  the  style  and  the  s]iiritof  an  old- 
time  Polish  rabbi  ("  Ha-Zefirah,"  1875,  ii..  No.  2). 

He  went  to  Berlin  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  by 
his  own  efforts,  without  the  help  of  school  or  uni- 
versity, familiarized  himself  with  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.     He  soon  began  to  write  on 
many  and  diverse  subjects,  and  attracted  attention 
bj'  his  graceful  and  lucid  style  as  well 
Early        as  by  his  force  and  originality.     For 
Debut  as  a    some  years  he  w-as  an  antiquarian  book- 
Writer,       seller  in  Berlin;  but  his  literary  labors 
absorbed  most  of  his  attention ;   and 
finally  he  took  up  writing  as  a  profession. 

His  earliest  works,  luost  of  which  appeared  under 
his  pseudonyiTi,  are :  A  translation  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  with  critical  notes  and  a  bibliographical  pref- 
ace by  Zunz  (Berlin,  1834):  "Plan  zu  einer  Neuen 
Grundlage  flir  die  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  "  (ih. 
1838);  "Novellen  und  Lebensbilder "  (ib.  1840): 
"Eine  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Rotation  der  Planeten  " 
(ih.  1843).  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  anony 
mous  pamphlet.  "Zahlen  Frappieren,"  a  defense  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Finance  against  the  attack 
of  Blilow-Cummerow.  It  created  a  senssilion  in 
political  circles,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  written  by  the  luinister  of  finance  himself. 

His  scientific  and  political  studies  did  not  prevent 
Bernstein  from  taking  an  interest  in  Jewish  affairs; 
and  he  became  the  principal  coutrib\itor  to  ^^"ilheIm 
Freund's  monthly  magazine,  "Zur  Judenfrage," 
which  appeared  in  Berlin  from  July,  1843,  to  June, 
1844.  Bernstein  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  inception  of  the  movement  for  religious  reform 
III.— 7 
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in  those  days,  and  his  great  rabbinical  knowledge 
and  his  conciliatory  spirit  made  even  the  opposition 
respect  him.  One  of  the  most  acute  and  objective 
writers  against  the  Reform  moveiucnt  .said  that  of 
Rebenstein 's  attacks  on  Judaism  it  might  be  said 

"  Faithful  are  the  woiuids  of  a  friend  "  ; 

Active        while  the  remainder  of  the  verse  (Prov. 

in  Jewish     xxvii.  6),  "but  the  kisses  of  an  eneiuy 

Affairs.      are  profuse,"  was  appropriate  to  the 

defense  of  it  advanced  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  (see  Phineas  JI.  Heilprin,  "  Teshubot 
be-Anshe  A  wen,"  Frankfort-on-the-JIain,  184.5,  let- 
ter I). 

Bernstein  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
j\Iarch  10, 1845,  to  work  out  a  plan  for  a  line  of  prog- 
ress in  .Jewish  religious  affairs,  A  fragment  of  a 
remarkable  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  meeting 
which  chose  that  com- 
mittee is  preserved  in 
Holdheim's  above- 
mentioned  work, 
where,  by  the  way, 
Bernstein  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  onlj' 
"  theologian  "  present. 
He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Stern  in  recognizing 
the  iiuportauce  of  the 
Talmud  and  in  deplor- 
ing the  arrest  of  its 
development  along  the 
lines  of  the  exigencies 
of  practical  life.    Bern- 

.stein  was  chosen  to  edit  and  amend  the  "Entwurf  "  of 
the  commit  tee ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  famous  "  Aufruf  "  for  the  organization  of  a  re- 
ligious Reform  movement  among  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
man}', which  appeared  in  the  Berlin  newspapers  early 
in  April,  1845.  He  and  Dr.  Stern  were  the  authors 
of  the  prayer-book  for  the  newly  organized  Reform 
congregation  of  Berlin;  and  while  Bernstein  refused 
to  become  its  rabbi,  it  seems  that  he  often  officiated 
in  that  capacity  before  a  regular  rabbi  was  engaged. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  monthly  "Reform- 
Zeitimg:  Organ  fiirden  Fortscl;ritt  im  Judenthum," 
which  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1847. 

In  1849  Bernstein  founded  the  "  Urwahlerzeitung," 
a  political  monthly  which  advocated  the  principles 
of  political  reform  in  the  same  conciliatory  but  de- 
termined spirit  that  had  characterized  his  advocacy 
of  religious  Reform  in  Judaism.  It  soon  gained  a 
large  circulation  and  brought  the  editor  much  fame ; 
but  it  also  brought  him  into  inevitable  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  which  resulted  in  a  sensational  trial 

under  the  press  law,  with  a  sentence 

Imprisoned  of  four  months'  imprisonment  for  the 

Under        editor.     In  the  same  year  when   the 

Press  Law.  "Urwahlerzeitung"    was   suppressed 

(1853),  Bernstein  "founded  the  Berlin 
dailj'  "Volkszeitung,"  which  soon  attained  a  large 
circulation,  and  of  which  he  remained  the  chief  edi- 
torial writer  for  more  than  a  cimirter  of  a  century. 
In  that  paper  first  appeared  Bernstein's  valuable 
popular  scientific  essays,  which  later  were  published 
in  book  form  as  "Naturwisseuschaftliche  Volks- 
biicher"  (4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1880,  21  vols.),  and  were 
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translated  into  the  principal  European  languages. 
A  Hebrew  translation,  entitled  "Yedi'ot  ha-Teba' " 
(Knowledge  of  Nature),  appeared  in  Warsaw,  1881- 
91.  It  was  prepared  iiaitly  by  P.  Rudermann  (see  S. 
Bemfeld's  autobiographical  sketch  in  "  Sefcr  Zik- 
karon"  (Book  of  Remembrance),  but  mostly  by  D. 
Frischmann. 

Bernstein  also  wrote  two  novels  of  Jewish  life, 
"  Vogele  der  Maggid  "  and  "Mendel  Gibbor,"  which 
tirst  appeared  in  Josef  Wertheinier's  "  Jahrbuch  fiir 
Israeliten  "  and  then  in  book  form  (Berlin,  1860;  Tth 
edition,  ib.  1892).  They  were  translated  into  many 
languages,  even  into  Russian  (St.  Petersburg.  1876), 
and  place  their  author  among  the  most  important 
ghetto  novelists,  second  only  to  Kompert  (Kayser- 
ling,  "Jiidische  Litteratur,"  p.  171,  Treves,  1896). 
These  novels  were,  imlike  the  ghetto  stories  of  to- 
day, written  for  Jews  only,  and  therefore  employ 
the  German-Jewish  idiom  to  an  extent  that  almost 
brings  them  into  the  class  of  dialect  stories.  Bern- 
stein's "Ursprungder  Sagen  von  Abraham,  Isaak, 
und  Jakob  "  (Berlin,  1871)  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Biblical  criticism,  although  Wellliausen  ("Prole- 
gomena zur  Geschichte  Israels,"  i.  31)  objects  to  its 
political  tendencies  The  most  important  of  Bern- 
stein's political  essays  and  articles  appeared  in  book 
form  under  the  title  "Revolutions-  und  Reaktions- 
geschichte  Preussens  und  Deutschlands,  von  den 
Marztagen  bis  zur  Neuesten  Zeit"  (Berlin,  1883-84, 
3  vols.).  He  also  wrote  numerous  other  less  impor- 
tant works  on  a  great  \'ariety  of  subjects. 

The  achievements  of  Bernstein  as  a  practical  scien- 
tist are  also  worthy  of  notice.  As  early  as  1856  he 
patented  an  invention  by  which  two 
A  Practical  distinct  telegraph  messages  could  lie 
Scientist,  sent  over  the  same  wire  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate the  laying  of  telegraph  wires  underground, 
and  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  automatically  closing 
gate  for  railroad  crossings.  He  was,  besides,  an  ex- 
pert photographer ;  and  he  taught  photograpliy  free 
of  charge  to  many  striving  young  men.  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  earn  tlieir  livelihood. 

Bernstein  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  his  later 
years,  and  when  lie  died  was  mourned  as  one  of  the 
great  popular  teachers  of  the  German  nation.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosojihy  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Tiibingen  in  1876.  Julius 
Bernstein,  now  professor  at  Halle,  is  his  eldest  sou. 

Bibliography:  Meyer,  Kimi-crsatinnf-Lexikn)):  Brockhaus, 
Kiiiivenations-Lexihtin.  13th  edition;  Stem,  Gf»c/i.  iles 
Jttdenthinns,  xvi.;  Fuenn.  K^iusrt  Yif>racl^  pp.  7.5-76;  (ieiger. 
JIUliwhc  Zritmhrift,  1S«9,  vii.  2Si-*it);  lUtistrirte  Ziituny. 
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BERNSTEIN,  B^LA:  Hungarian  rabbi  and 
author;  liorn  in  \'arpalota,  Hungary,  1868;  was 
graduated  as  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic,  1890,  and  as  rabbi 
at  the  Budapest  Seminary  in  1893 ;  since  1894  has  offi- 
ciated as  mbbi  at  Szombathely  (Steiu-am- Anger).  He 
published  "Die  Schriftcrkliirung  des  Bachja  ben 
Ascher,"  Berlin,  1891,  and  collaborated  in  a  Hun- 
garian translation  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  publislied  by 
the  Jewish  Hungarian  Literary  Soeietv,  1898.  A 
monograph  upon  the  Hungarian  Revolution  and  the 
Jews  was  also  published  in  Hungarian  by  the  same 


association  in  1898;  "Die  Toleranztaxe  der  Juden  in 
Ungarn,"  Breslau,  1901, 

s.  L.  V. 

BERNSTEIN,  BERNARD:  Actor;  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1861.  He  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  Po- 
lish opera  of  that  city,  and  appeared  there  as  a  come- 
dian (1882)  in  the  role  of  Griind)i(other  J(ichi>e  m  K. 
Goldfaden's  comedy,  "  Die  Zauberin."  He  playetl  in 
.several  Jewish  theaters  in  Russia,  and  when  the 
Jewish  theater  was  forbidden  in  that  country  (Sept. 
14,  1883),  he  went  to  Galicia,  in  Austria,  and  tlien 
to  Rumania,  where  he  played  in  various  roles,  usu- 
ally comic.  In  1892  he  was  engaged  by  Podls 
Theater  of  New  York,  wliere  he  appeared  first  as 
Ziiigitiing  in  Goldfaden's  "Shulamitli,"  and  later  in 
many  other  plays.  He  was  especially  successful  in 
the  roleof  Slminai  in  "The  Jewish  King  Lear,"  by  J. 
Gordin.     Bernstein  now  (1902)  resides  in  New  York. 

H.  u.  M.  Sk. 

BERNSTEIN,  EDUARD :  Socialist  leader. 
editor,  and  author ;  Ixirn  in  Berlin  1850.  Begin- 
ning life  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  Bernstein's  mind 
became  early  imbued  with  socialistic  ideas.  In 
1872  he  joined  the  Social-Democratic  party,  and 
in  1878  gave  up  business  to  assist  in  editing,  in 
Switzerland,  the  part_v  organ.  "  Die  Zukunft."  which 
became  afterwaril  "  Das  Jahrbuch  der  Sozialen  Wis- 
.senschaft."  When  the  anti-Socialist  law  of  Bis- 
marck endangered  the  party's  existence,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  abroad  a  socialist  organ 
to  sustain  and  direct  the  young  movement,  Bern- 
stein was  entrusted  with  the  editorship  of  the  new 
organ.  "Der  Sozialdemokrat,"  published  at  that  time 
in  Zurich.  When  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland 
and  removed  to  London,  the  publication  of  "  Der 
Sozialdemokrat"  was  also  transferred  thither  (1888), 
and  continued  till  it  became  unnecessary,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bismarck  and  the  revocation  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  law  in  1890.  Since  then  he  has  acted  as 
London  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  "Vorwiirts," 
and  has  written  for  the  "  Xeue  Zeit,"  "  Sozialistische 
^lonatshefte,"  and  other  periodical  publications.  In 
England  he  contribtited  a  number  of  es.says  to  the 
"  Progressive  Review  "  and  "  The  Xew  Age."  Bern- 
stein's sketch  of  Lassiille — contributed  to  an  edition 
of  his  speeches  and  writings — has  been  translated 
into  English  and  edited  by  him  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1893) 
under  the  title,  "Ferdinand  Lassalle  as  a  Social  Re- 
former." London.  1893.  Bernsteinis  the  author  also 
of  "  Communistische  und  Demokratisch-Sozialistische 
StrOmungen  Wiihrend  der  Englischen  Revolution 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts,"  published  in  a  collection  of 
essays  on  the  history  of  Socialism,  entitled  "Vor- 
liiufer  des  Xeueren  Sozialismus,"  Stuttgart,  1895. 

The  latest  of  Bernstein's  productions,  "  Die  Yor- 
aussetzuDgen  des  Sozialismus  und  die  Aufgaben  der 
Sozialdcmokratie,"  Stuttgart,  1899,  has  roused  gen- 
eral controversy  throughout  Europe.  Professor 
Diehl.  though  not  himself  a  Socialist,  characterizes 
Bernstein  as  "one  of  the  most  talented,  most  learned, 
and  clearest  adherents  of  scientific  Socialism,"  which 
opinion  is  sliared  by  even  the  extreme  Socialistic 
opponents  of  Bernstein— Kautsky  and  Mehring. 
Bourdeau  regards  this  book  as  the  most  important 
that  has  appeared  on  Socialism  since  !Marx's  "Das 
Kapital."     In   this  book.    Bernstein,    after  having 
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been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  champion  of  so- 
called  "  orthodox  "  Marxism,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  Marx's  views  no  longer  corrcsiioud  to 
the  facts  of  modern  social  phenomena,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  others  more  in  consonance  with  modern 
society.  Of  the  views  peculiar  to  Marx,  he  does  not 
place  so  much  value  upon  the  piu-ely  economic  con- 
ception of  histor}' ;  he  minimizes  the  importance  of 
the  theory  of  value,  and  repudiates  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  method,  though  at  the  same  time  he  claims 
that  he  still  adheres  to  tlie  spirit  and  evolutionary 
principles  of  Marx.  Bern.stein  further  emphasizes 
tlie  great  importance  of  cooperative  associations, 
and  urges  the  Socialist  parly  to  free  itself  from  revo- 
lutionary phraseology  and  illusory  hopes  of  the  im- 
mediate downfall  of  bourgeois  societ}',  and  to  Wfirk 
hand  in  hand  with  all  the  democratic  elements  that 
tight  for  social  reforms.  Bernstein  even  concedes 
that  the  Social  Democracy  is  jiractically  acting  on 
tlie  proposed  lines;  but  he  wants  a  more  consistent 
policy,  as  it  seems  to  him  that  the  remains  of  former 
conceptions  still  prevail  in  the  party  and  hamper  the 
progress  of  Socialism  and  the  gradual  realization  of 
its  ideals.  In  1901  Bernsteiu  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  in  March,  1902,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  on  the  Socialist  ticket  from  Breslau,  to 
succeed  Dr.  SchOnlank,  deceased. 

HrHi,ioiiii,\p[iY:  K.  Kautskv,  Brnmtiiii  iiml  ihin  !\iizinlilemri- 
linitisilir  frogramm,  Stiiti(.':irt,  ln'M:  I'lntuhnll  niur  die 
VirhtiiiiUuttfjcn  iU^  Partritdiic.';  ih  r  SnzuthU  iiuihnili-^clteu 
I'nrtfi  Drut^cJtlawi'^.  Ahfit  lii'tUm  Z}i  }Iiuun>rf  r  rmn  '.>.  hin 
lU.  OcIiiIki;  Iw/7.  Bt-rlin,  ls«l,  pp.  l)I-^'44;  F.  Mclirini.'.  Ge- 
xchichle  (/()■  Di<ils<)u  n  Siiziiihlciiinkntl i>\  Stultpirt,  imiS, ii. 
;ii.i  el  aeq.;  The  Lahnr  AdidkiI,  Lcmilnii,  1<«](I,  p.  1.50;  J. 
Bourdeau,  La  Crjwe  du  SaeiaU.^nu,  in  lii  rue  dcs  Deux 
-ViDKte,  civ.  341-264;  G.  Sorel,  iix  I'liliiiiiiiiieK  snrVInter- 
pn'tftlinu  du  Marxi!^uie,  in  lii  rue  Juterunliomde  de  ^eici- 
iilnifie.  I'aris,  liKKi.  viii.  ;;il-'  :;m.  ;t4s  {iti'.i;  A.  l.iibriolii,  Bern- 
sleiu  it  ((  Siieiiilixme,  in  La  Herue  Sneiidislr,  l':iris,  1H99, 
x.\i.\.  (iii:Hi;'.l;  R.  Dlelil,  m./iilirhUelier  fllr  Ntil inuiilfik<ino- 
inie  uiid  sl.diKtili.  Jena,  IM'.W,  l.x.xiii.  !IK-Iir, ;  (i.  Maier, 
Kdiiiiril  I{erU!<teitt  und  die  NfUesle  Itewegunu  lliuerfialh 
der  S(izi(ddeuviliiatie,  in  Die  (rexelhchnft,  Leipslc,  1899,  ii. 
333-3«l ;  Jew.  Clirun.,  Nov.  24, 1899,  p.  21. 
s.  B.  B. 

BERNSTEIN,  ELSA  (pseudonym,  Ernst 
Rosmer)  :  German  dramatist;  daughter  of  Heinrich 
I'orges,  the  friend  of  Richard  Wagner;  liorn  at 
Vienna;  educated  at  Munich;  and,  for  a  short  time, 
on  tlie  .stage.  An  attliction  of  the  ej'es  forcing  her 
lo  retire,  she  thenceforth  devoted  herself  to  dramatic 
literatui-e.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  in  1892  to 
-Max  Bernstein,  she  wrote,  her  tirst  play,  "  Wir  Drei," 
which  created  considerable  discussion.  It  was  really 
a  dramatized  version  of  the  matrimonial  and  sexual 
views  of  Taineand  Zohx.  Her  iie.xt  plays  fell  rather 
flat;  "Diimmerung,"  1893;  "Die  Mutter  ]Maria," 
1894;  "Tedeum,"i896;  "Tliemistokles,"  1897;  and 
"Daguy  Peters."  But  unbounded  admiration  was 
elicited  by  "Die  Kiinigskinder,"  189.5 — a  dramatic 
fairy-tale.  Though  its  plot  was  simple,  the  beauty 
of  the  theme  and  its  poetry  were  such  as  to  class  it 
with  Pulda's  "Der  Talisman." 

Bibliography:    Das    JUngstc    Dcutschland,    pp.    317-320; 
Kurschuer,   Deutscher  LUteratur-Kalendcr,   19(11,  p.  91 ; 
Lexikon  Deutscher  Frauen  der  Feeler,  i.  61 ;  ih.  il.  203. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BERNSTEIN,  HERMANN:  Russian-Ameri- 
can writer;  born  Sept.  20,  1876,  at  Shirwindt,  Russia. 
When  he  was  seven  3'ears  of  age  his  parents  moved 
to  Mohilev  on  the  Dnieper,  and  Hermann  was  edu- 


cated at  the  Jewish  free  school  of  that  city.  In  1893 
the  family  emigrated  to  America  and  .settled  in 
Chicago.  At  first  Bernsteinstruggled  hard  to  make 
a  living.  In  1897  he  engaged  in  literary  work  in 
New  York,  and  was  soon  successful.  He  has  made 
translations  from  the  Russian,  among  them  "Foma 
Gordeyev,"  by  Gorki,  New  York,  1901;  and  has 
written  "The  Flight  of  Time,  and  Other  Poems," 
1899.  A  series  of  ghetto  stories  by  Bernstein  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post."  in  "Ains- 
lee's  Magazine,"  and  in  "The  Scroll,"  and  these 
were  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  "  In 
the  Gates  of  Israel,"  New  York,  1902. 
II.  u  F.  T.  H. 

BERNSTEIN,  HIRSCH :  Russian-American 
editor  and  publisher;  born  in  Vladislavov  (Neu- 
stadt-Schirvint),  government  of  Suvalki,  near  the 
Prussian  frontier,  March  2o,  1846.  He  received  the 
usual  Jewish  education  and  learned  to  write  Hebrew 
fluently.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1870, 
settling  in  New  York,  where  he  still  (1902)  resides. 
While  following  from  the  first  commercial  pursuits, 
he  has  continued  his  Hebrew  studies  in  his  leisure 
hours.  In  1870  he  started  "The  Post,"  the  fir.st 
Juda'o-German  or  Yiddi.sh  periodical  in  America; 
but,  like  many  subsequent  publications  of  that 
nature,  it  had  but  a  short  existence.  In  the  same 
year  he  founded  the  "  Ila  Zofeh  be' Erez  ha-Hadas- 
hah,"  the  first  publication  in  the  NeoHebraic  lan- 
guage in  America.  It  appeared  weekly  for  live 
years  and  contained  many  interesting  contributions, 
which  throw  light  on  local  and  contemporary  Jew- 
ish history.  Bernstein  was  at  one  time  a  constant 
contributor  to  "Ha-Maggid,"  "Ha-Lebanon."  and 
"Ha-Karmel,"  and,  after  Ch.  G.  Vid.wkh,  was 
probably  the  first  regular  American  correspondent 
to  European  Hebrew  periodicals. 

11.  n.  P.   \Vi. 

BERNSTEIN,  HUGO  KARL  (pseudonym, 
Karl  Hugo):  Hungarian  dramatist ;  born  in  Buda- 
pest 1808;  died  at  Jlilan  1877.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  lacking  means  sufiicient  to  con- 
tinue it,  he  entered  the  army,  where  within  twenty 
months  he  succeeded  in  la.ving  by  a  sum  that  en- 
abled him  to  (lualify  himself  for  medical  examina- 
tion. In  1830  he  served  during  the  Polish  insur- 
rection as  army  surgeon  at  Warsaw,  whence  he 
proceeded  lo  Budapest,  where  he  ])ractised  as  homeo- 
path. In  1839  he  went  to  Paris,  whither  he  had 
been  called  by  Hahnemann.  This  was  a  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  The  cosmopolitan  French  capi- 
tal with  its  numerous  theaters  reawakened  hisyoulh- 
ful  inclination  for  the  stage  and  for  poetry.  He 
proceeded  to  Hamburg,  where,  in  1840.  he  pulilisbed 
"Die  Sehnsuchts-Klange  eines  Hagcslolzeii."  It 
was  here,  also,  that  he  wrote  the  plays  "  Brutus  and 
Lucretia,"  "Das  Schauspiel  der  Welt,"  and  "Der 
Stein  derWeisen."  In  1844  he  returned  to  Buda- 
pest, wliere  he  resumed  the  study  of  the  Hungarian 
language,  which  by  this  time  he  had  almost  forgot- 
ten. Here  be  published  his  "  Psalmeu  eines  Armen 
Poeten,"  "Egy  Magyar  Kiraly,"  and  the  well- 
known  "  Bankier  und  Baron."  He  also  wrote  two 
French  dramas,  "La  Comedie  Infernale "  and 
"L'lliade   Fluie."    In  Berlin   he  was  arrested  for 
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U\se  niajestf .  because  of  a  book  published  by  him 
under  the  title  "  Huso  Amber  Bernstein,  oder  Das 
Verkannte  Genie";  he  was.  however,  released  upon 
the  plea  of  insanitv.  Though  a  genius,  he  was  pos- 
sessed l)y  the  idea  that  he  alone  had  been  appomted 
to  revoliitionize  art.  science,  and  religion— ui  short. 
the  entire  iiitellcetual  life  of  man. 

s.  ^-    *• 

BERNSTEIN,    IGNACY :     Polish   bibliophile 
and  writer  on  proverbs;   born  at  Viunit/.a.  govern- 
ment of  Poilolia,  Jan.   30,   1S36.   where  his  father 
Samson  had   an  important  banking   business.     He 
was  educated  by  the  learned  .Moses  Landau,  son  of 
Habbi  Samuel  and  grandson  of  U.  Ezekiel  Landau 
of  Prague.     In  Iboti  he  married  i:iiza.  the  daughter 
of  Mefr  Edler  von  >Iises  of  Lemberg;   and  in  18.58 
he  i-emoved  with  his  parents  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
still  resides,  ranking  among  the  prominent  members 
of  the  Jewish  community.     In  1881.  at  his  instance, 
a  library  of  Jewish  books  was  founded  in  connection 
with  tlie  Grciit  Synagogue  of  Warsaw.     Bernstein 
from  the  beginning  took  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  library  and  is  now  its  chairman. 
He  did  much  usef\il  work  in  collecting  proverbs  of 
all  nations.     In  1888-89  his  "  J  iidische  Spridi worter  " 
—a  collecticm   of    Juda?o-German    proverbs— we're 
published  in  the  '-Hausfreund."   Warsaw;    and  iu 
UKH)  he  p\d)lished  a  remarkable  illustrated  catalogue 
of  his  library  of  about  4,800  works  on  proverbs, 
folk  lore,  ethnography,  etc.,  accompanying  the  list 
with  valuable  explanatory  notes.     This   catalogue 
is  unique  in  its  way,  being  also  a  typographical  art 
book.     Many  titles  and  ornaments  of  the  more  an- 
cient works  are  reproduced  from  the  originals.     The 
full  title  of  the  catalogue  is  "  Katalog  Dziel  Tresci 
Przyslowiowcj    Skladajacych   Biblioteke   Ignacego 
Beriisteina,"  3  vols..   AVarsaw.     He  is   now   (1902) 
preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Jiuheo- 
Gennan  proverbs. 

BIBLIOGUAPHV :   S.  orpelliraml.    Kiiruldiipedja  Pi)U'szei')nia, 
ii..  Warsaw.  1S9S;  and  private  sciuri-es. 

BERNSTEIN,    IGNATI     ABRAMOVICH: 

Russian  railroad  engineer:  born  in  Kremenetz.  gov- 
ernment of  Volhynia.  1846;  killed  July  5.  1900.  on 
the  steamship  "Otlessa,"  between  Harhin  and  Cha- 
barovsk.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Institute  for 
Engineers,  from  which  he  graduated. 

In  the  eighties,  while  yet  a  student,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  czar  as  a  delegate  from  many  Jewish 
families  "who  petitioned  for  a  restoration  of  their  right 
of  settlement  outside  the  pale,  of  which  they  had 
been  unlawfully  deprived.  Bernstein  pleaded  their 
cause  so  earnestly  that  the  czar  granted  their  request. 
After  serving  as  assistant  district  engineer  on 
various  railroads,  Bernstein  was  in  1896  appointed 
first  engineer  at  Vladivostok,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  Tzitzikar.  where  ho  was  given  the 
direction  of  the  fifth  district  of  the  Eastern  Chinese 
Railway.  On  July  2  he  sailed  for  Chabarovsk. 
When  the  vessel  was  three  days  out  it  was  attacked 
by  Chinese  Bo.xers,  who  killed  thirteen  of  the  pas- 
sengers, Bernstein  being  one  of  the  victims.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  Aug.  19  iu  the  Great 
Synagogue  at  St.  Petersburg. 


Bibliography  :  Ftwfchort,  Nov.  5,  1900,  No.  82,  p.  13 ;  private 
sources.  „     „ 

BERNSTEIN,  ISRAEL :  Russian  Hebrew 
publicist;  born  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteentli 
century  at  Vclizh,  government  of  Vitebsk;  studied 
pharmacy  at  ^Moscow,  and  worked  as  a  druggist  in 
the  colony  Shchedrin.  near  Bobruisk.  Bernstein's 
•'Ha'Atudim  ha-t)lim  'al  ha-Zon "  (The  Gouts 
Which  I-eaped  upon  the  Flock),  in  "  Ha-Shahar  "  (vi. 
366-;!82, 401-4ir)).  is  a  severe  and  vindictive  attack  ou 
the  misdeeds  of  the  "  Melammedim."  the  rabbis  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  communities  (kahal),  es- 
pecially in  tlie  smaller  towns.  Ills  "  Binyan  Zeke- 
niin  u-Setirat  Yeladim  "  (How  the  Old  Build  and  the 
Young  Destroy),  which  occupies  over  forty  pages  of 
vol.  v\i.  iu  the  above  periodical,  is  written  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  first ;  but  here  the  author  tries 
more  to  glorify  the  •'  Ilaskalah."  or  pi'Ogress.  and  to 
point  out  the  probability  that  the  vivacious  and 
active  Hasidism  of  southern  Russia  will  regenerate 
itself  sooner  than  the  dry  scholarship  and  pedantry 
of  the  north  or  Lithuania. 

In  his  third  important  article.  "  Le-maher  Ge'ulah  " 
(To  Bring  About  Speedy  Redemption),  in  "Ha- 
Shahar."  X.  230-241,  288-^97,  Bernstein  tries  to  prove 
that  the  great  necessity  of  the  times  is  that  the  rabbis 
and  the  I'ich  Jews  shall  cease  to  use  unlawful  and 
revolting  means  to  save  their  sons  from  being  drafted 
into  military  service.  This  last  article  was  written 
late  in  1880i  shortly  before  the  great  changes  which 
took  place  after  the  assassination  of  Emperor  Ai.EX- 
ANUKK  II.  in  the  following  year. 

Like  all  progressists  who  did  not  join  the  new 
nationalistic  movements,  Bernstein  remained  silent 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  a  "letter  to  the  editor" 
(■•  Kencset  Yisrael."  i.  7,  Warsaw,  1886),  Bernstein  ad- 
mits that  the  persecutions  of  the  last  five  years  have 
shattered  all  his  former  optimistic  views  and  the 
hopes  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  by  imiu-oving  their 
conduct  will  obtain  equal  rights  and  be  recognized 
as  men  and  brethren.  He  admits  his  mistakes,  and 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  despair  which  has  seized 
most  of  the  advocates  of  progress  and  assimilation 
in  these  trying  chauvinistic  times. 
i    mniiiHimriiY:  Eisenstadt.   Rahlianc  Jlitisk.  p.    HI.    WUna, 

'•"*'*•  P  Wl 

11.  u  ^-    "'• 

BERNSTEIN,  JOSEPH  ("  JOE") :  American 
ilist ;  born  in  November,  1877.  in  New  York  city. 
He'^first  aiipeared  iu  the  ring  in  1894,  during  which 
vear  he  gained  no  less  than  five  victoiies.  In  189.5 
iie  won  four  fights  and  drew  two.  thus  establishing 
himself  as  a  featherweight  of  acknowledged  prow- 
ess. In  succeeding  years  he  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation. 

Probablv  no  other  adept  in  boxing  of  his  age  has 
appeared  "in  the  ring  so  often  as  Bernstein,  who  has 
f(night  nearly  80  battles  in  seven  years.  Of  these 
he  has  won  44.  drawn  26.  and  lost  7.  and  in  one  ease 
there  was  no  decision.  He  ilefeated  Jack  Connors. 
J'lmcsLarkins.  William  O'Donnell.  and  Solly  Smith. 

F.  H.  V. 


pug 


BERNSTEIN,  JOSEPH:  Polish  physician; 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1797;  died  there  in  1853.  After 
graduating  from  the  AVarsaw  Lyceum  in  1815.  he 
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studied  medicine  at  the  Berlin  Universitj-,  from 
which  be  was  graduated  in  1822.  Aflerliisreturn  to 
Poland  he  was  for  a  year  assistant  physician  at  the 
university  clinic  of  Warsaw ;  in  182!)  he  was  ap- 
pointed house-physician  of  theAVarsaw  Jewish  Hos- 
pital; and  in  1834,  chief  physician.  He  is  the  au- 
thorof  "De  Phthisi  Pulnionum,"  published  in  1818. 

BiBLiOfiRAPnv:  S.  Orfrelbrand,  EncilMoiieilja  Powszechna, 
U.,  Warsaw,  1898. 

H.   R. 

BERNSTEIN,  JULIUS  :  German  physiologist 
and  medical  writer;  born  at  Berlin  Dec.  8,  1839;  son 
of  Aaron  Bernstein  (1822-84).  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  whence  he  was  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1862.  In  186.1  he  was  admitted 
as  privat-docent  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  became  in  1869  assistant  profcs.sor  of  phys- 
iology. Two  years  later  he  obtained  the  ajjpoint- 
ment  of  professor  of  physiology  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  a  position  he  still  (1902)  occupies.  In 
1898  he  received  the  title  of  "Geheimer  Medizinal- 
rath." 

Bernstein  is  one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of 

the  day.     Besides  contributing   numerous  articles 

regularly,  since  1865,  to  technical  journals  ("  Archiv 

fiirdic  Gesammte  Phy.siologie  des  Menschen  und  der 

Thiere";    "  Archiv  fiir  Physiologic  "  ;    "Archiv    fiir 

Anatomic  und  Physiologic  "  ;  "  Archiv  fiir  Patholo- 

gischc  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  Klinische 

Medizin,"  etc.),  he,  since  1888,  has  edited  the  "Un- 

tcrsuchungcn  aus  dem  Physiologischen  lustitut  in 

Halle."     He   has  written;    "Untcrsucliuugen  liber 

den    Erregungsvorgang    im  Ncrvcn-   und  Jfuskel- 

System,"  Heidelberg,   1871;   "Die  Fiuif  Sinne  des 

Menschen,"  Leipsic,  187.5  and  1900;   "Lehrbuch  der 

Phy.siologie,"  Stuttgart,  1894  and  1900. 

Bibliography  :  Poggendnrf,  Bii>(j.-Lit.  Hanilwiirlerhnch. 
1898,  fii.  114:  Pagel,  BiViy.  Li.r,  Vienna,  1901,  s.r.;  Meyer, 
Knnvei-!tatiini.-<-Lcj'iko}i,  s.v.;  privatf^  sources. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BERNSTEIN,  KARL  ILYICH :  Russian 
jurist,  professor  of  Roman  law  ;  born  at  Odessa  .Jan. 
13,  1842;  died  at  Berlin  in  1894.  He  belongs,  on  the 
maternal  side,  to  a  Jewish  family  that  has  produced 
several  noted  scholars.  He  graduated  fi-om  the 
Odessa  Gymnasium  in  1857,  and  after  studying  the 
ancient  languages  in  Dresden,  he  attended  succes- 
sively the  universities  of  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  under  Professors  Vengerov  and  Gneist,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  him.  In  1.S64  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  being  the  tirst  Jew  to  receive  it  from 
that  institution. 

For  two  years  Bernstein  attended  the  sessions  of 
t)ic  Halle  circuit  court,  in  order  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  luactise  of  law.  Toward  the  end  of 
1865  he  returned  to  Rus.sia  with  the  intention  of  lec- 
turing on  Roman  law,  but  found  that  he  was  de- 
barred b}'  his  religion  from  holding  a  professorship 
in  Russia.  He  thereupon  applied  him.self  to  the 
study  of  Russian  law,  and  subsequently  practised 
it  at  Odessa  and  St.  Petersburg  successively.  Bern- 
stein continued  his  theoretical  studies,  and  in  1871 
presented  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  a  thesis 
on  Russian  civil  law,  obtaining  the  degree  of  master 
of  law. 


In  1873  Bernstein  married  Felice  Leonovna,  a 
daughter  of  the  Russian  banker  Leon  Rosenthal, 
and  after  a  prolonged  tour  through  Europe  perma- 
nently settled  in  Berlin.  For  eight  years  (1878-86) 
he  lectured  on  Roman  law  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  as  a  privat-docent;  in  1886  he  was  appoint(<l 
associate  professor;  and  in  1887  professor.  In  the 
latter  year  lie  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Russia  and 
became  a  German  subject.  About  this  time  there 
was  establislied  in  connection  with  the  tuiiversity 
an  institute  for  the  instruction  in  Roman  law  of 
Russian  students  sent  abroad  by  their  government 
to  jireparc  them.selvcs  for  profcssorshijis,  and  Bern 
stein  was  appointed  one  of  its  directors. 

Bernstein  always  took  great  interest  in  .lewish 
affairs.  Wlien  the  exodus  of  Russian  Jews  to  the 
United  States  began,  in  1881,  he  was  an  active  mem 
ber  of  the  Berlin  colonization  committee,  and  tor- 
many  years  corresponded  with  ^Michael  Heilprin 
on  colonization  mattens. 

Most  of  Bernstein's  writings  were  published  in 
various  law  periodicals;  but  some  were  issued  in 
book  form.  His  tirst  published  work  was  "  De  Dele- 
gationis  Natuiw,"  Berlin,  1864.  A  Russian  transla- 
tion, under  the  title  "O  Suslichestvye  Delegatzi  po 
Rimskomu  Pravu,"  was  published  in  St.  Peterslnirg 
in  1871.  In  this  di.ssertation  the  author's  views  re 
fating  to  delegation  and  novation  anticijiated  tlmse 
expressed  in  the  famous  treatise  of  Salpius.  Bern- 
stein's "Ucheniye  o  Razdyelitelnykh  Obyazatelst- 
vakh  po  Rimskomu  Pravu  i  Noveisliim  Zakoiiam," 
St.  Petersburg,  1871,  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Roman  and  common  law 
to  Russian  legislation.  Its  leading  idea  was  further 
developed  in  "Zur  Lehre  von  dem  Alternativeii 
Willen  und  den  Alternativen  Rechtsgescliiiften. 
Abtheilung  I. :  der  Alternative  Willed  und  die  Alter 
native  Obligation."  Bernstein  was  also  the  autlior 
of  the  following  works:  "Zur  Lehre  vom  Legatuni 
Optiouis,"  in"Zeit.  derSavigny-Stiftung,"  1880,  pp. 
151  et  sctj. ;  "  Ueber  die  Subjectiven  Alternativen 
Recht.sgesch;ifte  von  Todeswegen,"  ih.  1883,  iv. ; 
"  Die  Alternative  Obligatio  im  Riimischcn  und  im 
Modernen  Rechte,"  in  "Zeit.  fi'U'  V'crglcichendc^ 
Rechtswissenschaft,"  ii. ;  an  analysis  of  Pescatore's 
"Die  Sogenannte  Alternative  Obligatio,"  in"Zeil. 
fiir  Haiidelsrecht,"  xxix. ;  "Zur  Lehre  von  den  Datis 
Dictis,"  in  "Pestgabe  fiir  Beseler,"  Berlin,  1884. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY:  Vengerov,  Kritikn-BUmraMie»ki  Slmar, 
iii.,  .St.  Petersburp.  1892:  KiilziklniieilU-hrKhi  Slovar,  lit., 
St.  Peter.sbur(r,  1892;  and  private  sources. 

II    R 

BERNSTEIN,  MAX  (iiseudonym,  Silas  Mar- 
ner) :  German  author;  born  May  13,  1854,  at  Fiirtli, 
Bavaria;  now  (1902)  practising  law  at  Munich.  His 
literary  activity  is  directed  mainly  to  the  sta.ge.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  Bernstein's  comedies  ar<': 
"Ca-ur-Dame,"  "Mein  Neuer  Hut,"  "Ritter  Blau 
hart,"  "Unbefangen,"  "Alles  in  Ordnung,"  "Kin 
Guter  Mcnsch,"  and  "Ein  Dunkler  Piiiikt."  Of  his 
dramas  may  he  mentioned:  "Dagmar,"  "Ruth,"  and 
"Gold."  He  also  wrote  a  collection  of  short  stories: 
"Kleine  Geschichten,"  "Die  Plaudeiei,"  and  "Ein 
Kuss,"  as  well  as  numerous  miscellanies  that  have 
appeared  either  in  newspapers  or  in  book  form. 
'While  Bernstein's  works  are  very  po|iular  among 
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the  general  reading  public,  they  are  little  noticed  by 
the  critics  and  tlie  litenwy  historians.  His  wife  is 
the  autlior  Elsa  Bernstein. 

BiBLiOGRiPHY:  KOncbueT.  Deut^her  Littcratur-Kalender, 
*;^-  I.  Ber. 

BERNSTEIN,    NAPHTALI     HERZ :     Au 

thor;  lived  in  Russia  about  tlielirst  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Being  engaged  in  business,  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  houre  to  study :  applying  himself 
especially  to  Biblical  subjects,  and  writing  much 
thereon,  "without,  however,  publishing  any  of  his 
work  His  defense  of  the  Talmud,  under  the  title 
"  Eder  Hakamim  "  (Mantle  of  the  Wise),  Odessa,  1S68. 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son,  and  edited 
by  S.  I.  Abramowitsch.  Bernstein  wrote  this  little 
work  in  London  (where  he  resided  for  several  years), 
as  a  reply  to  MeCauls  attack  on  the  Talmud  and 
ralibinical  Judaism,  and  dedicated  it  to  Solomon 
Herschel,  the  chief  rabbi  of  England.  In  his  de- 
fense he  deals  chiefly  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  the  Talmud,  without  touching  upon  the 
several  points  of  McCaul's  work,  a  fact  which 
greatly  lessens  the  value  of  his  apology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Introduction  to  Eaer  ffahamim. 

L.    Or. 

BERNSTEIN,  NATHAN  OSIPOVICH :  Rus- 
sian physiologist;   born  at  Biody,  Galicia,  in  1836; 
died    in    Odessa    Feb.    9,    1891.     He  received   his 
first  education  from  his  grandfather,   the   eminent 
Solomon  Eser,  chief  rabbi  of  the  province  of  Posen ; 
and,  on  the'removal  of  his  parents  to  Odesiwi  in  1849, 
entered  the  gymnasium  of  that  place,  from  which  he 
graduated  in"  18.53.     He  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Moscow  in  lS.53-58.  where  he  was  awarded 
a  trold  medal  in  18.57  for  his  treatise.  "Auatomia  i 
Fiziologia   Legochno-Zheludoch-navo    Nervu."     In 
1861    he  became   consulting   physician  of  the  city 
hospital  of  Odessa,  and  associate  editor  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Jewish periodical  "Sion."  until  its  suppression 
by  the  government  in  April.  1862.     In  1865  he  was 
appointed  instructor  of   anatomy  and    physiology 
at  the  newly  established  Xew-Russia  University  at 
Odessa;  and  from  1871  lectured  there  on  anatomy 
as    assistant     professor,    but    was    not    confirmed 
in   this  position  by  the  government.     He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  Society  of  Physicians  of 
Odessa,  having  been  secretary  of  it  for  two  years. 
vice-presidentJor  eight  years,  and  president  for  four- 
teen years.     He  was  analderman  of  the  Odessa  city 
council,  director  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  director  of 
the  city  hospital,  and  honorary  justice  of  the  peace. 
His  works  appeared  in  the  following  publications: 
the    •' Moskovskaya  Meditzinskaya  Gazeta,"  1858; 
""MoskovskoeObozryenie,"  18.59;  "Biblioteka  Medit- 
zinskikh  Xauk,"   1859;   -'Sion,"    1861-62;   '"Medit- 
zinskiYiestnik,"  1864;  "Sovremennaya  ileditzina," 
1863;    "Arkhiv  Sudebnoi  Meditziny,"  1864;    "Ga- 
zette   Medicale  de  Paris."   1865;  and  many  other 
medical  periodicals.    Of  his  manual  on  physiology, 
entitled  •' Rukovodstvo  Chastnoi    Fiziologii."   two 
parts  were  published  at  Odessji  in  1868, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :    yengerov.    Krilihii-Biograficheiki    Stnvar. 
vol.  iil..  1892 ;  roskdod.  No.  o.  1891. 

H.  K. 


BERNSTEIN-SIN AIEFF,  LEOPOLD  (usu 
ally  called  Sinaieff ) :  Russo-French  sculptor ;  bom 
at  "Wilua  Nov.  22,  1868.  He  studied  drawing  in  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  settled  in 
Paris.  As  a  student  under  Dalou.  his  first  exhibited 
work  was  a  bust  at  the  salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
in  1890.  Since  then  he  has  produced  busts  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  many  distinguished  persons,  anion.' 
whom  were  Count  Waldeck.  Raiiibaud.  Nicholas  (ii 
Giers,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  Leon  Reynier, 
the  violinist.  One  of  his  masterpieces  is  "Ezra 
:Mournin2."  This  statue,  in  plaster,  became  the 
property^of  the  state  in  1892.  and  was  given  to  the 
museum  at  Sens;  in  1897  it  was  reproduced  in 
marble.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  this 
and  other  statues,  portraits,  groups,  and  mortuary 
monuments  were  exhibited;  and  they  received  a 
medal.  Among  other  distinctions  conferred  upon 
him.  Sinaieff  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1901.  He  is  at  present  (1902)  engaged 
upon  a  bust  of  Tolstoi. 

H.  K.  "^ 

BERNSTORFF,  CHRISTIAN  GiJNTHER, 
COUNT  OF:  Danish  ami  Prussian  statesman:  bom 
April  3.  1769.  in  Copenhagen;  died  March  28.  1835. 
As  early  as  1787  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
throusrh  the  influence  of  his  father.  Count  Andreas 
Berustorff.  From  1789  to  1794  he  served  in  Berlin, 
first  as  secretary  of  legation,  then  as  ambassador, 
and  was  finally  sent  to  Stockliolm  in  the  same  capac- 
ity. On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1797.  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  and  in  1800  prime  minis- 
ter, which  positii.n  he  held  till  1810.  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  court  of  Austria  from  1811  to  1815. 
and  participated  in  the  Congress  of  Yienna  (Sept., 
1814,  to  June,  181.5),  where,  in  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of 
H.>lstciu.  From  1817  to  1818  he  represented  Den- 
mark at  the  court  of  Beriiu.  When,  in  Sept..  1818. 
Lewis  Way  presented  his  memorial  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  to  Alexander  of  Russia,  then  at  Aix,  Bernstorff 
declared  himself  ready  to  give  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews. 

In  1818  Frederick  William  HI.  of  Prussia  ap- 
pointed Bernstorff  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, in  which  capacity  he  served  till  his  retirement 
in  1832. 

bibliography:    AUgemeiiie  Deutsche  Biyraphie-.BToe^- 
hau*  Kimvermtinnf-Lerikon  :  Graetz.  Histnni  of  the  Jeios, 

^^''■'^-  A.  R. 

BERODACH    BALADAN.      See    Merodach 

B.\LAI)AN. 

BERCEA  :  Identified  with  the  modern  Haleb  or 
Ai.EiM-o,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Menelaus,  wh^ 
was  killed  by  being  smothered  in  ashes  in  one  of  it- 
towers  said"  to  be" 55  cubits  in   height   (II   >Iacc. 

J.  JR.  G.  B,  L. 

BEROTBLAH  (BEROTHAI)  :  A  city  of  Had;i 
dezer.  from  which  David  oVnained  much  brass  sub- 
sequently used  by  Solomon  in  making  the  brazen 
sea,  pillars,  and  vessels  of  brass  (II  Sam.  viii.  8).     In 
the'  paiBllel  account  of  I  Chron.  xviii.  8  it  is  called 
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Chun.     In  Ezekiel's  ideal  Israel  (xlvii.  16)  it  was 
located  on  the  northern  border. 
.1.  .11!.  G.  B.  L. 

BERR,  CERF   JULIA.     See  Epstein,    Julia 

BeF.I!. 

BEBR,  EMILE :  French  journalist;  born  at 
Luneville,  France,  June  6,  1855.  Having  finished 
his  classical  studies  at  the  Lyceum  of  Vanves  and 
afterward  at  the  Louis-le-Grand  Lyceum  in  Paris, 
he  engaged  in  a  commercial  career  from  1875  to  1880 
and  attended  to  exchange  transactions  from  1880  to 
1886.  During  the  latter  period  he  made  his  debut 
in  journalisiu.  writing  for  "La  France  du  Nord," 
and  contributing  essays  on  economic  questions  to  the 
"Xouvelle  Revue,"  which  was  tlien  just  founded. 
In  1886  he  gave  up  his  business  career  altogether, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  journalism, 
working  first  on  the  "Petite  Republique  Frau^aisc," 
then  on  the  "Petit  Parisien" — on  which  latter  he 
applied  himself  especially  to  economic  questions — 
and  in  July,  1888,  on  the  "Figaro,"  with  which  he 
has  since  been  identified.  He  has  contributed  also 
to  the  following:  "Figaro  Illustre,"  "Illustration," 
"XlXme  Sificle,"  "Liberie,"  "Revue  Bleue,"  "Vie 
Parisiennc."  In  the  last-mentioned  weekly  he  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1893  and  1894  some  notes  of 
travel  under  the  pseudonym  "Guy,"  and  in  1898  a 
series  of  comments  on  topics  of  the  day  under  the 
title  "Confidential  Letters,"  which  latter  attracted 
niMch  attention.  He  also  published  in  this  journal 
his  notes  on  Norway,  which  appeared  in  book  form 
under  the  title  "Au  Pays  des  Nuits  Blanches," 
Paris,  1900. 

Berr  has  done  much  work  as  foreign  correspondent 
for  his  paper,  interviewing  personages  of  high  polit- 
ici'l  and  social  standing ;  and  for  this  purpose  imder- 
took  several  trips  to  England,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Tunis,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Russia,  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. He  represented  the  "  Figaro  "  in  Asia  Minor  at 
the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Moudania  to  Broussa . 
and  then,  in  1891,  he  had  an  interview  with  Stam- 
buloff  at  Sofia,  which  was  commented  on  by  the 
European  press.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  auxiliary  service  of  the  "Figaro,"  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity edited  its  literary  supplement.  In  1896,  when 
the  "Figaro"  was  enlarged  to  six  pages,  Berr  re 
sumed  his  place  in  its  editorial  office,  where  (1903)  he 
writes  sometimes  under  his  own  signature  and  some 
times  under  the  pseudonym  "Fabien."  Since  1885 
B<MT  has  been  a  member  of  the  Societe  d'Economie 
Pnliticiue.  and  also  of  the  Societe  des  Journalistes 
Parisiens.  In  1900  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

s.  L  B. 

BERR,  GEORGE  :  French  actor  and  dramatist ; 
born  at  Paris  July  31,  1867;  brother  of  Emile  Berr. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lycemns  of  Vanves  and 
Charlemagne,  but,  yielding  to  an  irresistible  love  for 
the  stage,  he,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  his  classical 
studies  for  the  Conservatoire,  and  became  the  pupil 
of  Got.  In  1886  he  won  the  first  jirize  for  comedy 
in  a  scene  from  "Les  Plaideurs,"  and  joined  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  In  1892  he  was  nominated  a 
member  (societaire),  and  since  then  has  acted  the 
comic  parts  in  the  classical  and  modern  repertoires. 


Berr  is  equally  excellent  in  purely  lyrical  works. 
He  interprets  the  "  Romanesques  "  of  Edmond  Ros- 
tand with  the  same  superiority  as  the  "Gringoire" 
of  Theodore  de  Banville,  in  which  he  is  considered 
to  equal  Coquelin.  the  creator  of  the  role,  who 
has  never  been  replaced  since  lie  left  the  Theatre 
Fran(,-ais.  It  is  in  this  wide  range  of  characters 
that  the  originality  of  Berr's  talent  manifests  itself. 
In  1901  he  succeeded  M.  Worms  in  the  Conservatoire 
as  professor  of  declamation. 

As  a  dramatist  Berr  is  known  by  the  pseudonym 
"  Colias,"  which  is  an  anagram  of  his  mother's  name, 
"Ascoli."  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Berrs 
are  connected  with  the  family  of  Chief  Rabbi  Ascoli, 
and  M.  Ascoli,  who  took  part  in  the  centennial  com- 
memoration of  the  Institut  de  France. 

Berr  has  published  two  volumes  of  comedies: 
"  Pour  Quand  on  est  Deux  "  and  "  Pour  Quand  on 
est  Trois."  In  1899  he,  together  with  JIaurice 
Froyez,  staged  in  the  Theatre  Cluny  a  farce-comedy, 
"  Plaisir  d'Amour,"  which  was  a  great  success.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  unpublished  liu- 
moristic  songs,  which  were  circulated  in  manuscript 
among  Ids  colleagues. 

s.  I.   B. 

BERR     ISAAC     BERR     OF     TTJRiaUE: 

French  manufacturer;  born  at  Nancy  in  1744;  died 
at  Turique,  near  Nancy,  Nov.  5,  1828.  He  came  of 
a  rich  and  estimable  family ;  received  an  excellent 
education,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature—in  the  latterfrom  Jacob  Perle,  chief  rabbi  of 
Nancy.  Inheriting  the  title  of  syndic  of  the  Jewish 
comnumity  of  Nancy,  bestowed  upon  his  father  in 
1753  by  King  Stanislaus,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  conununity. 

In  1789  he  was  elected  bj-  the  Jews  of  Alsace  dep 
uty  to  the  States-General,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
plead  for  Jewish  emancipation  before  the  Assembly. 
At  about  that  time  he  published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  refuted  theanti  .lewish  discourse  delivered 
by  De  la  Farre,  bishop  of  Nanc}'.  Berr  was  ap- 
pointed successively  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  ;  and  he  co- 
o]KTated  effectively  in  the  organization  of  Jewish 
worship  in  France  and  in  Ital.y.  In  his  old  age  he 
retired,  [lensioued  b)-  the  king,  to  one  of  his  estates 
called  "Turifjue" — the  name  of  which  he  added 
to  his  own  with  the  royal  permission. 

Berr  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Discours  des  Deputes  des  Juifs  des  Provinces  des 
Eveches  d'Alsace  et  de  Lorraine,  Prononces  a  la 
Barre  de  I'A.ssemblee  Nationale,"  Paris,  1789;  (3) 
"  Lettre  du  Sieur  Berr  Isaac  Berr  a  Monseigneur 
l'Eve(HU!  de  Nancy."  Paris.  1790;  (-3)  "Lettre  d'un 
Citoyen."  Nancj',  1791;  (4)  "Reflexions  sur  la  Re- 
generation Complete  des  Jinfs  en  France,"  Paris, 
1806;  (5)  "Lettre  du  Sieur  Berr  Isaac  Berr  a  Gre- 
goire,  Senateur."  Nancj',  1806;  (6)  "Discours  du 
Sieur  Isaac  Berr,"  Paris,  1806. 

Bibliography:  Reime  Orientale.  11.62-^:  Gratz,  GiKch.iler 
Juiirn,  xi.  184  et  scq.:  Kahn,  Les  Juifs  de  Parin  Pen(la)U 
}a  Rfmlution,  p.  2" ;  Tama.  Recuetl  de  Proces-Vcrhaur.  pp. 
19  et  sen. 
s.  I.  Bk. 

BEBR,  MICHEL  :  The  first  Jew  to  practise  in 
France  as  a  barrister;   born  at  Nancy  1780;    died 
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there  July  4,  1843.  His  father,  Isaac  Berr  de 
TtJRiQUE,  who  made  himsilf  known  bj-  his  great 
ability  as  a  writer  and  us  ;i  rhampion  of  Jewish 
emancipation,  intended  his  son  to  continue  his  work. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  had  liim  carefully  educated 
by  the  most  eminent  masters.  The  poet  Wesscly 
recommended  to  liim  as  a  teacher  a  learned  young 
man  of  Breslau,  Benjamin  Wolf,  who  in  France 
assumed  the  name  of  "  Louis. "  Under  the  direction 
of  this  Louis,  Jlichel  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  German  languages  and 
literature.  With  no  less  success  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  central  school  of  Nancy.  At  Strasburg. 
where  he  studied  law,  being  at  tlie  time  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  he  began  his  career 
An  Author  as  an  author  with  a  pamphlet  entitled 
at  Twenty.  "  Appel  a  la  Justice  des  Nations  et  des 
Rois."  or"  Adressed'un  Citoyen  Fran- 
<;ais  au  Cougres  de  Luneville,  au  Nom  de  Tons  les 
Habitants  de  I'Europe  qui  Professent  la  Religion 
Juive."  This  was  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
oppressive  anti-Jewish  laws  tlien  existing  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

On  graduating  from  the  university  Berr  returned 
to  Nancy,  where  he  pleaded  brilliantly  in  several 
celebrated  cases.  At  the  same  period  he  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  public  worship  observations  on  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  latter  on  the  law  of  Ger- 
minal 18,  tenth  year:  he  protested  eliieflv  against 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Jewish  worship  in 
the  Concordat. 

About  1803  Berr  accompanied  his  father-in-law, 

Berr-Bing,  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  made  himself 

known  by  several  literary  articles  in  the  "  Decade 

Philosophique."     Three  years  later  he  was  elected 

deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  Jewish  Notables,  and  in 

the  following  year  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 

Grand  Sanhedrin.     Through  this  hou- 

Secretary     orable   title   and  the  French  transhi- 

of  tion   he  made  of  the  Hebrew  poems 

Sanhedrin.  of   Kargan,    Cologna,    and   Jleyer  in 

honor  of  the  emperor,  he  gained  the 

favor  of  the  government  and  was  called  to  the  post 

of  chief  of  division  in  the  ^linistrv  of  tlie  Interior  in 

the  new  realm  cif  Westphalia.     There  he  made  the 

acquaintance  of  the  Swiss  historian  Johannes  Miiller. 

who,  in  his  letters  to  his  brother,  speaks  of  Berr  in 

most  eulogistic  terms. 

On  his  return  home,  in  1809,  Berr  was  appointed 
head  of  the  office  at  the  prefecture  of  Meurthe.  At 
this  period  he  published  his  "  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  Bitaube, "  and  many  pajjers  on  various 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Nancy.  In  1813 he  returned  to  Paris,  and.  giving 
up  his  practise  at  the  bar,  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture.    For  three  years  he  collaborated 

Leaves       with  the  "Mcrcure  de  France,"  "Mer- 

Law  for  cure  Etranger,"  and  "Magasin  Ency- 
Literature.  clopedique."  In  1816  he  lectured  on 
German  literature  at  the  Athenee 
Royal  of  Paris,  and  translated  into  French  the  trag- 
edy "Luther"  by  Werner,  accompanied  by  notes. 
His  competence  as  a  translator  was  much  appreci- 
ated ;  and  in  1817  he  was  appointed  translator  of  the 
German  papers  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  post  which 
he  occupied  until  it  was  abolished  in  1823. 


The  great  reputation  that  Berr  enjoyed  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  envious;  and  attacks  in  the 
press  made  by  his  adversaries  affected  him  deeply. 
He  was  jiartieularly  disheartened  by  his  unsuccess- 
ful candidature  for  membership  of  the  Central  Con- 
sistory, this  position  being  one  that  he  greatly 
coveted.  In  1836  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  devoted 
himself  to  polities.  On  his  return  he  wrote  on  the 
works  of  Salvador,  and  contributed  to  the  "Gazette 
des  Cultes."  In  1837  he  left  Paris  and  settled  at 
Nancy,  where  he  quietly  worked  until  liis  death. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Berr  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  to  scientific  journals.  The 
most  important  for  Judaism  were:  (1)  "Notice  Lit- 
teraire  et  Historique  siu'  le  Livre  de  Job"  (Paris, 
1807):  (2)  "Notice  sur  JIaimonides"  (Paris,  1H16); 
(3)  "Du  Rabbinisme  et  des  Traditions  Juives" 
(Paris,  1822);  (4)  "De  la  Litterature  Hebraique  et 
de  la  Religion  Juive  "  (Paris,  1829):  (5)  "De  I'lm- 
mortalite  de  I'Ame  chez  les  Juifs  Anciens  et  Mo- 
dernes  "  (Paris,  1822) ;  (6)  "  De  la  Fete  du  Nou  vel  An 
et  du  Jefine  des  E.xpiations.  ou  Grand  Pardon  chez 
les  Juifs"  (Paris,  1829);  (7)  "Nouveau  Precis  Ele- 
mentaire  d  Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale,  a 
rUsage  de  la  Jeunesse'Franeaise  Israelite"  (Nancy, 
1839);  (8)  "Riteet  Regleiuent  pour  le  Culte  Israelite 
de  Metz"  (Nancy,  1842). 

BiBi.iOGR.\PHY :  Revile  Oricntah.  iiu  62 ct scq. ;  Gratz,  Gc.si/i. 
iler  Jiulen.  xi.  320.  352,  278,  280,  323. 
s.  L  Bu. 

BEBRXJYER,  JOSEPH  ISAAC:  French  Jes- 
uit ;  born  at  Rouen  Nov.  7.  1681 ;  died  at  Paris  Feb. 
17.j8.  He  was  tlie  author  of  a  work  entitled  "His- 
toire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu,"  Paris,  1728,  a  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  to  tlie  birth  of 
Jesus,  according  to  the  Bible,  and  a  critical  study 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  This  work,  writ- 
ten in  a  non-religious  spirit,  and  interspersed  with 
hazardous  observations,  provoked  the  indignation 
of  tlie  Church  leaders.  The  discussions  it  called 
foith  made  it  popular,  and  numerous  editions  and 
translations  of  it  appeared. 
Bnii.iOGRAPHT:  Ltx  Granilc  Enciiclopedie,  s.v. 

T.  I.   Bu. 

BERSHAD :  Town  in  the  district  of  Olgopol, 
ju-ovince  of  Podolia,  Russia,  on  the  road  between 
Olgopol  and  Balta.  at  the  rivers  Dakhna  and  Ber- 
shadka.  In  1900  the  Jewish  population  was  4,500, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  7,000.  The  Jewish  arti- 
sans numbered  about  500.  The  community  pos- 
sessed one  synagogue  and  six  houses  of  juayer.  In 
June,  1648,  during  tlie  uprising  of  the  Cossacks 
under  Climielnicky.  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  his 
leaders — Maksim  Krivonos — conquered  Bershad  and 
slew  all  the  Jews  and  Catholics.  S.  A.  Bershadski, 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Russian  Jews,  de- 
scended from  a  Cossiiek  family  at  Bershad,  where 
his  great-grandfather  ofiieiated  as  a  Greek  Orthodox 
Ijriest. 

Bershad  was  famous  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  its  Jewish  weavers  of  the  "  tallit  '" 
(scarfs  used  by  the  .lews  during  praj-er  in  the  day- 
time). But  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  demand 
decreased,  and  the  industry  declined,  leading  many 
of  the  weavers  to  emigrate  to  America. 
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BiBLior.RAPHY :  Eyitziklopedicheslii  Slavar,  vol.  Hi.,  «.«.,  pub- 
lished Ijy  Broekhaus  and  Efron,  St.  Petersburg,  1893;  N. 
Kostomarov,  Btiadau  Chmielnicliy,  i.  335:  and  private 
sources. 

rl.    K. 

BEBSHADSKI,  SERGEI  ALEKSANDRO- 
VICH  :  Russian  historian  and  jui'ist;  bnin  at  Ber- 
dyanslv  Mai'ch  30,  1850;  died  iu  St.  Petersbui-g  1896. 
He  graduated  from  the  Gymnasium  of  Kerch  in 
1868,  and  from  tlie  University  of  Odessa  iu  1872;  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  on  tlie  his- 
tory of  tlie  philosopliy  of  jurisprudence,  from  1878 
to  1883;  and  was  appointed  in  1885  assistant  pro- 
fessor. At  the  Lyceum  lie  delivered  lectures  also  on 
the  history  of  Russian  jurisprudence;  and  at  the 
Military  Law  School  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  general 
jurisprudence.  His  famous  work  on  the  Lithuanian 
Jews,  "Litovskic  Yevrei."  published  in  1883,  is  the 
first  attempt  in  this  field  of  historical  investigation. 

Bershadski's  father  was  a  Greek  Orthodo.x  priest, 
while  his  great-grandfather  on  his  mother's  side, 
Kovalevski,  was  a  hetiiuin  of  the  Cossacks.  The 
Cossack  traditions  of  his  family  found  expression  in 
his  violent  prejudice  against  the  Jews.  He  states, 
in  his  autobiographical  notes,  how  in  his  childhood 
he  learned  of  the  horrors  of  the  times  of  C'iimiei,- 
NICKY  in  connection  with  the  "homicidal  Jews." 
From  the  old  blind  bandore-player  (bandurist)  at 
tlie  fairs,  from  the  reaper  in  the  field,  and  from  the 
peasant  girls  at  the  spinning-wheel  on  long  winter 
evenings,  he  had  heard  the  same  tale  of  the  Jew  as 
"the  defiler  of  the  sanctuary."  This  incited  him  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Jewish  question.  "I  started," 
he  declares,  "as  a  confirmed  .Icw-hatcr. "  His  Jew- 
ish colleagiies  at  the  universit}'  remember  how  he 
used  to  threaten  them,  saying,  "  Wait,  some  day  I 
will  expose  you!"  He  went  to  the  Archives  and 
there  began  to  search  for  material  for  his  threatened 
exposures.  The  re.sult  was  his  work,  "Opyt  Novoi 
Postanovki  Nyekotoiykh  Voprosov  po  Istorii  Yev- 
reistva  v  Polshye  i  Litvye,"  an  attempt  to  put  into 
a  new  light  .some  questions  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  some  of  liis  friends  this  appeared  in  the 
"  Yevreiskaya  Bibliotcka. "  And  their  surjirise  grew 
when  they  read  its  important  and  on  the  whole 
favorable  statements.  The  result  of  •  further  re- 
searches appeai'ed  soon  after  in  the  "  Voskhod,"  and 
in  the  "  Russki  Yevrei,"  both  of  them  Jewish  pub- 
lications, and  the  name  of  Bershadski  became  so 
closely  connected  with  Jewish  topics,  that  most  of 
the  readers  of  these  periodicals  were  firmly  con- 
vince<l  that  this  so-called  "Jew-hater"  was  a  Jew 
himself.  Soon  afterward  appeared  his  principal 
work,  "Dokumenty  1  Regesty,"  etc.,  containing 
about  700  original  documents  and  records  from  the 
early  period  of  Jewish  settlement  in  Lithuania,  1388- 
1569.  Russian  historiography  shows  no  other  in- 
stance of  an  equal  collection  devoted  to  one  special 
subject.  About  the  same  time  he  published  his 
"Historj'  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews."  Though  this 
work  covers  a  period  of  only  two  liundred  years,  it 
endeavors  to  depict  the  entire  course  of  Lithuanian- 
Jewish  histoi-y. 

Bei'shadski's  chief  characteristics  as  a  writer  are  a 
keen  historical  eye  and  truthfulness.  He  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  impartial  historiog- 


rapher of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  His  published 
woi-ks  are:  (1)  "Litovskie  Yevrei,  Istoriya  ikh 
Yuridichcskavo  i  Obshchestvennavo  Polozheniya  v 
Litvye,"  St.  Petersburg,  1883,  being  a  history  of 
the  legal  and  social  conditions  of  the  Jews  at  Lith- 
uania in  1388-1569;  (2)  "Dokumenty  i  Regesty  k 
Istorii  J,itovskikh  Yevreyev,"  St.  Petersburg,  1882, 
bearing  upon  thi^  history  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania; 
(3)  "A.  E.  Rebiichkovich,  Podskarbi  Vclikavo  Knya- 
zhestva  Litovskavo,"  Kiev,  1888;  (4)  "Yevrei  Korol 
Polski,"  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  concerning  a  Jew 
king  of  Poland.  Many  articles  on  Jewish-Polish 
and  Jewish-Lithuanian  history  in  the  periodicals 
were  contributed  by  him  in  "Yevreiskaya  Biblio- 
tcka," "Voskhod,"  "Russki  Yevrei,"  and  other  peri- 
odicals. 

Bibliooraphy:  Vengerov,  Kritiho-Bingrafichfshi  Slovnr, 
vol.  lii.,  .s.t'.,  St.  Petersburg,  ISSB;  A.  B.,  tiirshMlski  Kak 
Monk  Riis^kikh  Ycvrfyei\  in  VoshluK}^  189ti,  iv.  1(11-131, 
xi.-xii.  99-110;  M.  Vinnaver,  in  Viixkhud,  1897,  v.  49  et  wq. 

H.  R. 
BERSHADSKY,  ISAIAH  (pseuilonym  for 
DOMOSHEVITZKY)  :  Russian  novelist;' born  in 
Saiuiosclia,  near  Slonini,  government  of  Grodno, 
1874  ;  now  a  teacher  in  Yekaterinoslav.  Bershadsky 
is  one  of  the  youngest  Neo-Hebraic  writers  of  fiction 
in  Russia,  and  one  of  whom  much  inaj'  be  cxjiccted. 
His  "Zikronot  Tugah  "  (Sad  .Memoiies),  in"Ha-Slii 
loah."  vi.  405-416,  is  the  story  of  a  Talmudist  who 
went  into  business,  imitated  the  vices  and  exiiava 
ganccsof  the  rich,  and,  after  lieing  ruined  by  living 
above  his  means  (a  fault  conuuon  to  old-style  Russian 
merchants),  is  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  at  fifty- 
five,  with  adevotcd  wife  whodid  not  share  his  plcas- 
ui'es  but  comforts  him  in  his  despair.  The  author 
shows  power  and  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  has  Ihe  sympathy  for  his  erring  characters  which 
denotes  the  tiue  artist.  In  his  silhouettes,  "Ma'asim 
be-Kol  Yom"  (Every  Day  Occurrences),  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Ahiasiif "  calendar  for  1901,  he 
places  before  the  reader  with  a  few  masterly  strokes 
types  and  incidents  which  are  not  easily  forgotten. 
The  best  of  them  is  pi-obably  "HaShemu'ah  "  (The 
Report).  This  describes  the  agony  of  a  liberal  Jew 
when  he  learns  from  his  sons,  whom  he  has  estab- 
lished iu  business  in  a  great  city,  that  the)'  are  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity  iu  order  not  to  be 
ruined  by  expulsion.  The  anomalies  of  religious  life 
are  presented  in  their  most  cruel  phases;  for  the  au- 
thor states  that  the  old  man  was  liberal  and  c-areil 
little  about  the  religious  conduct  of  his  sons,  some- 
times even  encouraging  transgression  in  small  things, 
but  that  he  is  crushed  by  their  conversion,  which  is 
to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  their  training  under 
his  supervision. 

In  his  novel,  "Be'en  Mattarah  "  (Without  Ainu. 
Bershadsky  ably  describes  the  life  of  progressive 
Hebrew  teachers  in  Russia,  and  the  supeiiority  of  a 
Zionist  idealist  over  a  bi-illiant  cyuic,  Adamnrich. 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  who  has  no  aim  in 
life.  These  novels  as  well  as  two  others,  "  Dcfusim 
u-Zelalim"  (Types  and  Shades)  and  "  Neged  ha- 
Zerem"  (Against  the  Current),  were  published  in  the 
last  two  years  by  the  "Tuschia"  of  Warsaw.  Ber- 
shadsky also  contributed  several  short  sketches  to 
"Ha-Dor." 
H.  R.  P.  Wi. 
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BEBSOHN,  MATHIAS :  Polish  bibliographer. 
archeoloicist,  aiui  writer  ou  fine  arts;  born  at  War- 
saw 1820.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  choice  library 
■which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  books 
and  manuscripts.  Among  other  works  he  wrote: 
(1)  "  W.  Stosie,"  1870;  oT-'Tobias  Kohn."  Cracow, 
1873,  the  biography  of  a  Jewish  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  author  of  "Maase  To- 
bia"  ;  a  supjilemcnt,  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
"Metryka  Koronna."  giving  important  documents 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Poland,  is  added  to 
'■Tobias  Kohn":  (3)  "Marcin  Teotil  Polak."  1889; 
(4)  "  Studcncy  Polacy  na  Universytecie  Colonskim 
xvi  i  xvii,  w  " — a  pamphlet  on  old  South-Russian 
synagogues;  and  many  articles  in  the  Polish  period- 
icals ■'  Tygodnik  Illustrowany  "  and  "  Biblioteka 
Warszawska." 

Bibliography:  S.  Orgelbrand,   Encyklopedja  Powszechnn, 
ii.,  .-■.!'..  Warsaw.  1898. 

H.  R. 

BEE.TENSOHN,  BERNARD:  Russian 
teacher  and  translator ;  born  at  Odessa  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  died  there  1859.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  iu  the  school  of  Basilius 
Stern,  and  for  nianj'  years  was  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages in  Odessa.  Berteusohn  contributed  to- the 
"Odesski  Vyestnik"  and  otlier  periodicals,  and  in 
1841  tran.slated  into  Russian  L.  Philippson's  novel, 
"Die  JIaiannen." 
Bibliography:  Voskhml.  1884,  iv.  146. 

H.  u.  V.  R. 

BERTENSOHN,  JOSEPH  VASILIEVICH : 

Russian  courl-physiciau;  born  at  Nikolaiev,  govern- 
ment of  Kherson,  in  1835.  He  received  Ids  early  edu- 
cation at  tlie  g.vmnasium  of  Odessa,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1849;  studied  at  the  Richelieu  Lyceum 
in  Odessa,  at  the  University  of  Kharkov,  and  then 
at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  from  the  latter  of  which 
he  graduated  in  1857  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  plij'sician  of 
the  city  liospital  at  Vitelisk.  He  went  abroad  iu 
1861  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Virchow,  Traube, 
Skoda,  and  Helmholtz.  In  1863  he  became  attached 
to  the  medical  department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, and  soon  after  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  board  of  health.  He  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  "Arkhiv  Sudebnoi  Meditzinj- 
Obshchestvennoi  lligieny  "  in  1865.  The  municipal 
government  of  St.  Petersburg  entrusted  him,  in  the 
following  year,  with  tlie  management  of  the  Cholera 
Asylum,  which  in  1867  was  transformed  into  the 
First  City  Hospital.  To  his  efforts  were  due  the 
establishment  of  a  field-hospital  and  a  training-.school 
for  medical  assistants.  Bertensohn  is  still  director 
of  these  institutions,  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Russia. 
In  1875  lie  established  a  free  dispensary,  which  was 
named  iu  honor  of  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Alexan- 
drovna.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  accom- 
panied the  celebrated  surgeon  Pirogov  to  the  battle- 
field. From  there  he  sent  a  series  of  valuable  articles 
on  military  hygiene.  He  is  a  privy-councilor,  an 
honorary  physician  to  the  Russian  court,  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  medical  associations  of  Vitebsk,  Kiev,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  works  on  various  questions  of 
public  hygiene  and  sanitary  reform  have  been  of 


great  practical  importance.  Berteusohn  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  propagators  of  Pirogov 's  advanced 
ideas  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  their  reali- 
zation. Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  to 
medical  periodicals,  be  has  published  the  following 
works:  (1)  "O  Gliermafroditismye.  etc.,  v  Sudebno- 
Meditzinskom  Otnoshenii";  (2)  "Barachuj'e  Laza- 
retz  V  Voyenuoe  i  Miiube  Vremya,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1871;  (3)  "Baraki  St.  Peterburgskavo  Damskavo 
Lazaretnavo  Komiteta,"  St.  Petersburg,  1872;  (4) 
"  L'Hopital  Baraque  Etabli  parle  Comite  des  Dames 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  d'Ordrcde  S.  M.  I'lmperatrice." 
St.  Petersburg,  1874. 

Bibliography  :  Vengerov,  Khtikn-Biofirafichcshi  Slnvar, 
lii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 ;  EMziklnpetUchaski  Slovar,  ixi., 
St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

H.  R, 

BERTENSOHN,  LEV  BERNARDOVICH : 

Russian  physician ;  Ijorn  at  Odes.sa  Aug.  10,  18.50; 
son  of  Bernard  and  nephew  of  Joseph  Bertensohn. 
He  graduateil  in  1867  from  the  Larin  Gymnasium, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1873  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Jledical  Academy.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
clinical  military  hospital,  under  Eck  and  Eichwald. 
From  1876  to  1887  Bertensohn  lectured  at  the  Rozh- 
denstvenskaya  Hospital  on  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  In  1887  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
minister  of  crown  domains,  president  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  the  mineral  springs 
system  of  the  Caucasus.  Bertensohn  published  his 
chief  work  on  balneology  in  1873.  under  the  title 
"  Jlineralnye  Vody,  Gryazy,  i  Morskiya  Kupanya  v 
Rossii  i  Zagranitzei,"  being  assisted  therein  by  Dr. 
Voronikhim.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned "Pseudoleukemia  Prinyalaya  za  Tif,"  1879 
(reprinted  in  German  in  "  St.  Petersburg  Medicinische 
Wochenschrift,"  1879,  No.  12).  Berteusohn  also 
published  in  the  "Meditziiiski  Vyestnik,"  in  1883, 
an  article  on  Turgenef,  who,  in  his  closing  years, 
was  treated  by  Bertensohn.  With  Ivauov  Berten- 
sohn translated  Kiintz's  "Lehrbuchder  Praktischen 
Medicin."  and  with  Dr.  Popov  he  issued  a  work  on 
the  Caucasian  mineral  waters.  "  K  Voprosu  ob  Us- 
troistvye  Kavkazskikh  Mineralnikh  Vod,"  1887. 

Bibliography  :  Veogerov,  Kritikn-Biiigranchcuki Slovar,  ill. 
126,  St.  Petersburg,  1892;  Bokhaya  Eutziklnpediya,  ill.,  ib. 
1901. 
n.  E.  V.  R. 

BERTENSOHN,  VASILI  ALEKSEYE- 
VICH  :  Ru.ssian  agriculturist ;  born  in  Odessa  Sept. 
12,  1860.  He  belongs  to  the  hereditary  nobility,  his 
father,  Dr.  Aleksei  Vasilievich  Bertensohn,  having 
been  a  state  councilor  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Vladimir.  Vasili  graduated  from  the  technical  high 
school  of  Odessa  in  1879,  studied  for  a  year  at  the 
Imperial  New-Russian  University  at  Odessa,  and  then 
at  the  Petrovsko-Razumovskoye  Agricultural  Acad- 
emy in  Moscow,  whence  he  graduated  in  1884. 
From  1885  to  1894  Bertensohn  was  attached  to  the 
Department  of  State  Domains,  and  was  stationed  at 
Odessa  as  adviser  to  the  superintendent  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Kherson  and  Bessarabia.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  secretary  to  the  Odessa  committees  on 
phylloxera  and  sericulture,  and  undertook  several 
agricultural  commissions  for  the  department. 

In  1889  Bertensohn  was  commissioned  to  western 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  conditions 
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of  sericulture  and  viticulture.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed agricultural  expert  to  the  soutliern  govern- 
nieuts,  and  commissioned  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
sericulture  und  other  agricultural  problems  in  those 
districts.  The  following  jear,  Berteusolm  was  made 
an  extra  official  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Domains,  in  addition  to  his  other  appointments. 
In  1900  he  liecame  chief  expert  on  agriculture  to  the 
governments  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  and  chief 
expert  on  sericulture  in  South  Russia.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Domains  in  connection  with  the  various  agri- 
cultural institutions  of  Odessa;  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  ilepartment  to  inspect  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Bertensolm  is  an  aulic  councilor  and  knight  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Stanislav  and  St.  Anne.  He  was 
also  decorated  by  Emperor  Alexander  III.  with  liis 
"commemoration"  medal;  and  Bertensohu's depart- 
ment has  awarded  him  a  special  medal  for  his  serv- 
ices to  agriculture.  In  connection  with  Jewish 
cliaritable  institutions  Berten.solm  has  been  very 
active.  Tlie  farm  of  the  Odessa  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  was  organized  on  lines  proposed  by  him. 
and  he  superintended  it  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
1898.  at  the  invitation  of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  he  vi.sited 
Paris  and  London  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the 
delibei-ations  on  the  proposal  to  establish  Jewish 
colonies  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  was  offered 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  agricultural 
sections  of  these  colonies,  but  did  not  accept  it. 

Berten.sohn  has  been  a  prolitic  contributor  to  the 
agricultural  journals  " Zemledyelcheskaya  Gaz- 
eta,"  "Zemledyelie,"  and  the  "  Odesski  Vyestnik,"as 
Well  as  to  several  periodicals.  On  agricultural  edu- 
cation, in  connection  with  the  Jewish  question,  he 
has  published  essays  in  the  "Voskhod  "  and  "Odes- 
ski  Vyestnik."  Many  of  these  have  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form;  among  them  " Vinogradarstvo  na 
Peshchanuoi  Pochvye,"  "Shelkovodstvo  v  Kherson- 
skoi,  Bessarabskoi  i  Tavricheskoi  Guberniakh,"  and 
"  Polskaya  Pshenitza. " 

Bibliography:    Vengerov,   Kritikri-Bi'itirafichcshi    Sliwar, 
ill.,  St.  Petersburg,  1892;  and  private  sources. 

H.  R. 

BERTHEATT,  ERNEST:  Biblical  and  Oriental 
scholar;  born  Nov.  23,  1812,  in  Hamburg;  died  Ma.y 
17.  1888,  in  Gottingen.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  in  the  University  of  GOttingen, 
where  he  lectured  on  Oriental  languages,  Biblical 
exegesis,  Hebrew  archeology  and  history.  Ber- 
theau  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Die  Sieben  Gruppen  Mosaischer  Gesetze,"  Got- 
tingen, 1840;  "ZurGesch.  derlsraeliten,"  Gottingen, 
1842 ;  and  (in  the  "  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Hand- 
buch  zum  Alten  Testament")  commentaries  on 
Judges  and  Ruth,  Leipsic,  184.'i;  Proverbs,  Leipsic, 
1862;  Chronicles,  Leipsic,  1854;  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  Leipsic,  1862.  Noteworthy  also  is  his 
edition  of  the  smaller  Syriac  grammar  of  Bar- 
Hebraetis,  Gdttingen.  1848. 

BiBLKKiRAPHV :    Brockhaus,   Konversations  -  Lexiknn  ;    La 
(rninilr  Encyclopedic. 
T.  B.  B. 

BERTHOLD  OF  REGENSBURG :  Monk 
and  itinerant  preacher;    born  about  1220;    died  in 


Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  Dec.  14,  1272.  This  most 
celebrated  popular  preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
known  to  the  people  as  "Rusticanus."  traveled 
through  Bavaria,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  Alsatia,  Aus- 
tria, Moravia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  populace 
by  his  fiery  speech  and  his  lofty  moral  ideals.  The 
last  part  of  his  life-work  was  spent  in  the  interest  of 
the  Crusades. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  his  many  journeys  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  Jews,  though  there  are  no  direct 
data  on  this  point.  In  his  numerous  .sermons,  how- 
ever, occasional  references  to  the  Jews  show  that  he 
belonged  to  those  ecclesiastics  who,  though  good 
churchmen  and  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  their 
church  respecting  the  Jews,  were  lilii'ral-iiiinded 
enough  to  treat  them  as  human  beings  to  wliom  the 
state  owed  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  Some 
qualities,  which  Berthold  must  have  observed 
among  the  Jews  who  came  under  his  notice,  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  him;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
warned  his  hearers  to  be  constant  in  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  adding,  "In  this  the  Jews  put 
you  to  shame."  On  another  occasion  he  used  the 
same  expression  in  regard  to  the  holiness  of  family 
life.  It  is  more  surprising,  however,  to  see  how 
forcibly  he  speaks  against  what  in  his  time  was  be- 
coming the  fashion  of  the  day — the  altemiit  to  com- 
pel the  Jews  to  become  Christians.  He  declares  it 
to  be  foolish  to  forcibly  push  the  Jews  into  the 
water.  He  is  also  very  decided  in  his  distaste  for 
another  method  then  growing  common ;  namel}', 
that  of  forcing  the  Jews  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways.  The  many  disputations,  which  from  that 
time  on  were  held,  were  regarded  by  Berthold  as 
quite  useless;  for  he  says:  "You  all  desire  to  have 
a  dispute  with  the  Jews.  You  are  ignorant;  they 
are  learned  in  Holy  Writ.  Tliey  know  well  how  to 
out-talk  you;  and  because  of  this  you  always 
emerge  the  weaker."  In  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Jews  before  the  law  he  has  this  to  say:  "Kings 
ought  to  guard  the  Jews  as  the)-  guard  the  Chris- 
tians in  respect  of  their  persons  and  their  chattels,  if 
taken  in  during  time  of  peace;  and  he  who  kills  a 
Jew  must  stand  for  it  as  must  a  Christian,  when  the 
emperor  has  received  them  in  time  of  peace."  He 
then  quotes  tli("  usual  reasons  given  by  the  Church 
for  permitting  Jews  to  live  among  Christians: 
"First,  because  they  are  witnesses  that  our  Lord 
was  by  them  crucified  .  .  .  ;  secondly,  because 
those  of  them  who  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  Anti- 
christ will  all  have  become  Christians  before  the  last 
day." 

There  are,  however,  many  indications  that,  despite 
these  liberal  expressions,  Berthold  was  still  the  child 
of  his  day,  and  his  ecclesiastical  dislike  of  the  Jews 
was  increased  liy  the  great  horror  which  he  had  of 
usury  in  any  form;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
like  Bcrnhard  of  Clairvaux  (1146)  and  the  minne- 
singer Rumelant  (thirteenth  century),  he  is  as  vigor- 
ous against  Christian  usury  as  against  Jewish.  This 
popular  prejudice  is  seen  in  his  speaking  of  "des 
stinkenden  Juden  falschen  Geschwiltz,"  and  men- 
tioning them  in  connection  with  thieves,  robbers, 
heathens,  heretics,  and  perjurers.  On  one  occasion 
lie  did  not  scruple  to  say :    "  Mr.  Jew,  the  devil  had 
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long  ago  broken  thy  neck,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
angel  tliat  watches  over  thee." 

Bertholil  is  also  of  interest  iu  the  history  of  mys- 
ticism; for  in  him  is  seen  the  close  connection  be- 
tween Christian  and  Jewish  mysticism  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  believed  in  a  most  elaborate 
angelology ;  and  even  the  mystic  value  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

BiBLior.R.vPHY  :  The  passages  dealinjr  with  the  .lews  are  Quoted 
in  GiUlHinaun's '.;'.<i7nV;i/(  Jc.s  Erzkhuiiii.-<ni-<i:iis  uiiil  ihr 
Cidtuv  iltr  Jutliii  in  Fraithrrich  iiixi  />«  »f.v(/Wfi/M/.  Inde.\. 
s.v.  BerthiiUh  Vienna,  ISSI.  The  literature  uu  Beithold  will 
be  found  in  Ilaui-k"s  licalenaihlnpiidic  fUr  Prntc.itantisvlie 
Theiih'iiii  tiiKl  Kirchr,  ii.  (Hi),  Leipsii",  lf97. 

G. 

BEKTINORO,  OBADIAH  (YAREH)  B. 
ABRAHAM  tcalled  also  Bartinoro):  CeUbiated 
rabbi  ami  inmmeutator  on  tlie  Mishiiah;  lived  in  the 
second  half  uf  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy ;  died  in 
Jerusjilem  about  1.500.  lie  was  a  piiijil  of  Joseph  b. 
Solomon  Colon  (sec  the  latter's  Responsa,  Xo.  70.  ed. 
Venice.  G'h\).  and  became  ralibi  in  Bertinoro,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Flori,  whence  he  derived  his  by- 
name, and  iu  Castello.  The  desire  to  visit  tlie  Holy 
Land  led  liim  to  Jerusalem;  and  he  arrived  there 
March  2.5.  1488,  having  conimenced  his  journey  Oct. 
29,  1486.  His  advent  in  Palestine  marked  a  ilew 
epoch  for  the  Jewish  community  there  and  indeed 
for  the  whole  coimtry.  The  administration  of  Jew- 
ish communal  affairs  in  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into 
the  handsof  iniquitous  officials  who  tyrannized  over 
great  and  small.  The  poor  were  pitilessly  ta.\ed  for 
the  Jlohammedan  government;  tlie  rich  were  simi- 
larly treated  and  driven  from  the  city  by  exorbitant 
demands  upon  tliem,  so  that  the  Jewish  community 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  (see  Jervs.\i.em). 

Bertinoro's  strong  personality,  his  eloquence,  and 
great  rejiutation  as  a  scholar  led  to  his  being  ac- 
cepted its  the  spiritual  head  of  the  community  im- 
mediately upon  his  aiTival.  His  first  care  was  to 
raise  the  intellectual  plane  of  the  community,  and 
for  this  imrpose  he  interested  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  lore. 
and  he  delivered  sermons  every  other  Sabbath  in 
Hebrew,  although  the  vernacular  language  was 
Arabic,    one   which    Bertinoro   never 

Influence  acquired.  His  connections  in  Italy 
in  supplied  him  with  money  for  the  sup- 

Palestine,  port  of  the  jioor,  which  also  added  not  a 
little  to  his  iutluence.  He  succeeded  in 
securing  the  abolition  of  the  annual  ta.\  of  400  ducats, 
which  had  sifforded  such  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  injustice;  iu  lieu  a  simple  poll-tax  payable  di- 
rect to  the  government  was  instituted.  When,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  many 
of  the  exiles  settled  in  Jerusjilem.  Bertinoro  became 
their  intellectual  leader.  These  Spanish  Jews,  far 
superior  in  intelligence,  culture,  and  learning  to  the 
Arabian  Jews  of  Palestine,  presented  Bertin(ii'o  witli 
a  site  for  a  yeshibah  in  Jerusijlem,  which  he  fotmded. 
more  than  a  thousiind  years  after  the  extinction  of 
the  last  academy  in  Palestine  (see  Ac.\demies  in 
P.\lestine).  Considerable  support  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  yeshibah  was  given  by  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey  at  Bertinoro's  written  solicita- 
tion. Isaac  b.  Mathan  ibn  Shulal,  naggid  or  prince  of 
Egypt,  was  especially  helpful. 


In  tlie  decade  during  which  Bertinoro  thus  con- 
trolled the  best  interests  of  the  Jewish  community 
at  Jerusalem,  a  radical  change  for  the  better  de\el- 
oped.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  lie  had  actually 
been  compelled  upon  one  occasion  to  dig  a  graM- 
l"'cause  the  commuuitv  had  jirovided  no  one  to  pc  i 
form  that  labor;  a  few  years  later  there  had  coiif 
into  existence  such  benevolent  institutions  as  lios|ij. 
tals.  charitable  relief  societies,  and  similar  assoeiu 
tions.  all  under  excellent  management.  His  faii^ 
and  reputation  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Orient 
and  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rabbinical  :iu- 
thority  of  highest  eminence;  even  the  Moliammiihin 
population  frequently  called  upon  him  to  decide 
judicial  cases.  His  scrupulous  conscientiousness 
and  moral  earnestness  were  especially  reeognizi  il. 
For  instance,  he  harshlj^  reproved  the  rabbis  fur  ex- 
acting fees  for  services  at  weddings  and  divorces,  a 
custom  then  general  in  Germany,  and  did  not  liisi- 
tate  to  style  them  robbers  (commentarj-  on  Bekorot, 
iv.  6).  He  believed  it  their  duty  to  perform  relig- 
ious ceremonies  without  monetjiry  remuneration. 

Bertinoro  is  usually  known  as  the  best  commenta- 
tor of  the  Mishnah;  the  importance  of  his  commen- 
tary is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  its  appear- 
ance (Venice.  1.549)  hardly  an  edition  of  the  Mishnah 
has  been  printed  without  it ;  even  Surenhuis  in  his 
Latin  translation  and  commenlavy  upon  the  IMisli. 
nah  (Amsterdam.  1098-1703)  translated  Bertinoro. 
Its  excellence  lies  iu  the  fact  that  he 

Literary  selected  the  best  afforded  by  Rsislii 
Activity,  and  Maimonidesand  gave  this  in  clear 
and  easily  comprehensible  fashion  :  iu 
the  matter  of  originality,  however.  Bertinoro  does  not 
approach  his  distinguished  predecessors,  nor  even 
his  successor  in  this  department,  Yom-Tob  Lipmanu 
Heller. 

Bertinoro  is  also  the  author  of  a  snpercommentary 
upon  Rashi's  Pentateuch  commentary  (publislieil 
under  the  title  " 'Amar  Xaki "  [Pure  Wool],  Pis;i. 
1810;  reprinted  in  the  collective  work  "Rabbotenu 
Ba'ale  ha-Tosafot."  Warsaw.  1889).  His  commen- 
tary upon  Abot  is,  as  Jellinek  showed,  only  an  ex- 
tract from  Simon  Durau's  work  upon  that  book 
("Monatsschrift."  iv.  119,  and  an  appendix  added 
to  a  few  copies  of  Jellinek's  edition  of  Duran's 
Abot-commentary,  Leipsic,  1855).  Some  liturgical 
productions  1)V  Bertinoro  exist  in  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleiau  Library.  Oxford  (Nos.  1061;  2266,  6;  in 
the  first  the  name  of  his  father  is  menfione<l).  He 
also  wrote  descrijitions  of  his  travels;  and  his  letters 
to  his  relations  in  Italy,  althougli  intended  only 
as  private  communications,  are  of  great  historical 
value.  Most  interesting  iu  these  letters  (first  pub- 
lished by  S.  Sachs  in  the  "  Jahibuch  f iir  Gesch.  der 
Juden."  1863.  iii.  19.5-224)  is  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
of  the  Jews  in  Greece.  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  He 
shows  himself  therein  not  only  a  close  observer,  but 
a  conscientious  and  unjirejudiced  chronicler.  For 
example,  he  studied  attentively  the  conditions  of 
the  Karaites  in  Alexandria,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
praise  them  for  the  possession  of  the  very  virtues 
which  the  Rabbinites  denied  to  them,  such  as  gen- 
erosity and  liberality  (I.e.  p.  208;  the  text  is  to  be 
emended  according  to  the  manuscript  mentioned  in 
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Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  vi.  131).  His  descrip 
tion  of  tlu'  SiUiiaritaus  in  Egypt  (I.e.  pp.  200-208)  is 
oiu;  of  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  of  medieval 
times. 

His  letters  liave  been  trauslated  into  German  by 
Ncubauer.  "  Jahrbucii, "  I.e.  pp.  225-270,  and  sep- 
arately, Leipsic,  1863:  into  French  by  M.  Schwalj. 
"Lettres  d'Obadiah."  Paris,  1«66;  into  English 
ill  the  "Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature,"!.,  1ST2, 
No.  7.  All  these  translations.  how- 
Letters,  ever,  are  baseil  upon  a  very  imperfect 
manuscript  (see  Steinschneider,  I.e.  vi. 
131.  xiii.  124,  who  gives  many  emendations  from 
another  manuscript).  The  Hebrew  edition,  pub- 
lished by  M.  T.  Schwerdscharf,  Kolomea,  1S86.  is 
simply  a  reprint  of  the  same  text.  Collated  pas 
sages  from  another  manuscript,  as  well  as  a  short 
letter  by  Bertinoro,  were  published  by  Steinschnei- 
der in  "  Yehudah  we-Yeruslialayim,"  ii.  1878.  The 
Almanzi  lihrary  coutaineil  Bertinoro's  novelUv  upon 
Moses  of  Coucy's  work,  "Sefer  ;\Iizw(>t  ha-Gadol " 
C'Semag") — see  Luzzatto,  in  "Hebr.  Bibl."  v.  14.): 
the  work  is  now  very  probably  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

BiBi.iocRAPHY:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Geiloliiii,  i.  l.il-l.")3,  ed.  Ben- 
Jnrob;  tVjnforte,  Kiire  ha-Di>rnt,  Wa,  24a,  38b,  30b.  ert. 
Cassipl:  Liini'Z.  Jerusalem.  1.  113;  Ii.  2.s-;i3;  ili.  2,  3;  Stelii- 
si-hnelder,  Citl.  Bii(».  21)72-2073;  Zunz,  (,'.  .S.  i.  177. 

L.  G 

BERTOLIO,  ABB^:  French  cleric:  member  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris  in  1790.  The  National  Assem- 
bly conferred  citizenship  upon  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Avignon  Jan.  28,  1790;  but  deferred 
granting  it  to  those  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Hence, 
when  the  Jews  of  France  petitioned  the  Assem- 
bly, Dec.  24,  1789,  delegates  from  Paris  appeared 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commune 
with  the  request  that  it  pledge  itself  to  support 
the  petition  of  the  Jews.  On  Jan.  30,  1790, 
tlie  latter  Assembly  listened  to  the  report  of  Abbe 
Bertolio,  who,  whilefavoring  the  Jews'  retjuest,  pro- 
]iosed  that  the  Assembly  should  take  no  steps  in 
their  belialf  before  consulting  the  districts  and  hav- 
ing obtained  their  approbation  of  the  pleilge  re- 
quested. His  proposition  was  adopted,  anil  on  Feb. 
28  a  deputation  from  the  Conuiume,  with  the  Abbe 
Mulot  as  spokesman  and  Bertolio  as  a  member,  ap- 
peared before  the  National  Assembly,  requesting  it 
to  extend  to  the  Jews  of  Paris  the  decree  giving 
citizenship  to  those  Jews  known  as  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Avignonese.  As  is  well  known,  this 
intervention  of  the  Commune  was  not  immediately 
effective. 

s.  I.   L. 

BERTRAM,  CORNEILLE  BONAVEN- 
TURE:  Protestant  clergyman  and  Ileliraist ;  Ixini 
at  Thouars.  France,  in  1531 ;  died  at  Lau.sanne. 
Switzerland,  1594.  He  studied  at  Poitiers.  Paris. 
Toulouse,  and  Cahors.  Learning,  in  the  last -men- 
tioned citj',  that  the  authorities  had  received  an 
order  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants,  he  lied  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1567,  he  became  jirofessor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  university.  Among  many 
valuable  works  he  wrote  the  following  on  Hebrew 
matters:  (1)  "Gal 'Ed"  (Heapof  Testimony).  "Com- 
paratio  Grammatics?  Hebraica;  Aramaicie."  Geneva, 
1574;  (2)  "De  Politia  Judaica  tarn  Civili  quam  Ec- 


desiastica,"  Geneva.  1580.  a  work  on  Hebrew  insti- 
tutionsand  history,  which  enjoyed  great  iiopularity, 
and  passed  through  many  editions;  (3)  "Gratnma- 
tica  Hebraica  et  Arabiea,"  Geneva,  n.  d. ;  (4)  "Lucu- 
brationes  Frankentallenses,  sen  Specimen  Exposi- 
tionum  in  Dilliciliora  Utriusque  Testamenti  Loca," 
Frankenthal,  158G.  Bertram  also  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  very  much  appreciated  at  that 
time,  Geneva,  1588.  In  this  translation  he  followed 
Sebastian  Munster  and  Tremclius;  and  very  often 
he  made  use  of  rabbinic  commentaries. 

BiBLiofiRAPHY  :  Haajf,'  La  France  Protegtante.  Ii.  229-Sl ; 
Dreux  du  Radler,  Nntive  de  C.  B.  Bertram,  in  Bibllothecnie 
HiKtnrii/ue  et  Critique  de  Poitou.  iil.  1  et  seq. ;  Steinscbnei- 
diT,  BiMioi/raptmclies  Uatidhucli.  p.  22. 
r  I.  Br. 

BERURIAH  (  =  probably  Valeria)  :  Daughterof 
the  maityr  K.  Hananiah  ben  Teradion,  and  wife  of  K. 
Mei'r;  l)orn  in  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, she  lived  at  Tiberias  after  the  Iladrianic  per- 
•secutions.  Ilertraitsof  character,  gleaned  from  Tal- 
mudic  passages,  show  Iier  to  have  been  a  helpmate 
worthy  of  her  great  husband,  and  to  have  possessed 
a  personality  corresponding  to  the  emergencies  of 
the  troublous  times  following  upon  the  failure  of 
Bar  Kokba's  insurrection.  They  betray  intellectual 
qualities  and  attainments  as  well  as  womanly  ten- 
derness and  stanch  virtues.  It  is  said  that  she 
studied  three  hundred  Talmudic  subjects  daily  (Pes. 
62b),  and  K.  .fudah  endorsed  a  decision  of  hers,  on  a 
question  about  clean  and  unclean,  in  which  she 
went  count<'r  to  the  view  of  "  the  wise  "  ("  hakamim  ") 
(Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  i.  6). 

Her  womanly  tenderness  is  shown  by  a  Biblical 
interpretation  (Ber.  10a):  Her  husband,  grievously 
vexed  by  wicked  ncigliliors.  pra3'ed  for  their  exter- 
mination. Beruriah  exclaimed:  "What!  do  you 
dare  pray  thus  because  the  Psalmist  says:  'Let 
l.iataVm  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth"!*  (Ps.  civ.  35) 
Observe  that  he  does  not  say  hote'i'm  ["sinners"], 
but  hataim  ["sins"].  And  th<'n  look  to  the  end  of 
the  ver.se:  'And  the  wicked  will  be  no  more.'  Once 
sins  are  rooted  out,  there  will  be  no  more  evil-doers." 
Of  her  readj'  wit  the  following  is  a  specimen  (ib.): 
In  a  dispute  between  Beruriah  and  a  sectary,  the 
latter  quoted  Isa.  liv.  1:  "Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that 
(liilst  not  bear,"  and  mockingly  asked  whether  bar- 
renness is  cause  for  singing.  Beruriah  directed  him 
to  look  to  the  end  of  the  verse:  "  Jlore  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  married 
wife."  The  princi|)le  upon  which  both  interpreta- 
tions rest.  "Look  to  the  end  of  the  verse"  (p'BB' 
NIpT  iTa'Di)).  became  an  exegetical  rule  current 
among  the  later  Talnuidical  sages. 

In  'Er.  53b  ct  seq.   there   are   other  examples  of 
her   knowledge   of  Jewish  Scriptures  and   her  al- 
most coquettish  playfulness,  coexist- 
Her  'Wide    ing  in  her  with  a  capacity  for  right- 
Knowledge  eous  indignation,  displayed   when  it 
of  v,as  ]Udposed,  for  her  father's  sake, 

Scriptures,  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  her  scape- 
grace brother.  Father,  mother,  and 
.sister  alike  denounced  his  conduct,  the  last  applying 
to  him  Prov.  xx.  17  (R.  V.).  "Bread  of  falsehood  is 
sweet  to  a  man ;  but  afterward  his  mouth  sliall  be 
tilled  with  gravel"  (Sem.  xii. ;  "^.am.  H.  iii.  16). 
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Beruriali's  life  fell  in  calamitous  times.  Not  ouly 
did  sbe  lose  lier  father  through  the  Hadrianic  perse- 
cutions, but  her  mother  at  the  same  time  suffered  a 
violent  death,  and  her  sister  was  carried  off  to  Rome, 
or  perhaps  Antiocli,  to  lead  a  life  of  shame  under 
coercion.  At  Beruriah's  instance,  R.  Meir  set  out 
to  save  her  sister's  honor,  and  succeeded  (' Ab.  Zarah 
18a;  Sifre,  Dent.  307;  Ecd.  R.  vii.  11).  In  conse- 
quence he  had  to  flee  to  Babylonia,  and  Beruriah 
accompanied  him. 

Beruriali  is  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
touching  story  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  two  sons 
on  the  Sabbath,  while  their  fatlier  was  at  the  liouse 
of  study.  On  his  return,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  at  once  asked  for  them.  Their  mother 
replied  tliat  they  had  gone  to  the  house  of  study, 
and.  feigning  to  disregard  her  husband's  rejoinder, 
that  he  had  looked  for  them  tliere  in  vain,  she  lianded 
liim  the  cup  of  wine  for  the  Habdalah  service.  His 
second  inquiry  for  them  was  evaded  by  a  similar 
subterfuge.  After  R.  Me'ir  had  eaten  liis  evening 
meal.  Beruriah  asked  formally  for  permission  to  put 
a  question  to  him.  "Rabbi,"  she  then  said,  "some 
time  ago  a  deposit  was  left  with  me  for  safekeep- 
ing,  and  now  the  owner  has  come  to  claim  it.  Must 
I  return  it '? "  "  Can  there  be  any  question  about  the 
return  of  property  to  its  owner?"  sjiid  R.  Me'i'r,  half 
astonished  and  half  indignant  that  his  wife  should 
entertain  a  doubt.  "  I  did  not  care  to 
Sudden       let  it  go  out  of  my  possession  wifliout 

Death  of     your  knowledge,"   replied   Beruriah, 

Her  Two  seetningly  in  excuse,  and.  taking  him 
Sons.  by  the  hand,  led  hira  into  the  room  in 
which  the  bodies  of  their  two  sons 
were  lying  on  the  bed.  When  slie  withdrew  the 
cover,  R.  Mei'r  broke  out  in  tears  and  plaints. 
Gently  Beruriah  reminded  liim  of  his  answer  to  her 
question  about  the  return  of  a  treasure  entrusted  to 
one  for  safe-keeping,  adding  the  verse  from  Job  (i. 
21):  "'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hatli  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  tlie  Lord."  This 
story,  which  has  found  a  liome  in  all  modern  litera- 
tures, can  be  traced  to  no  earlier  source  than  the 
Talkut  (Prov.  964,  ijuotation  from  a  Midrash). 

AVith  Beruriah's  deatli  is  connected  a  legend  men- 
tioned by  Rashi  CAb.  Zarah  18b).  To  explain  R. 
Meir's  flight  to  Babylonia,  the  commentator  relates 
the  following: 

"  Once  Beruriah  scoffed  at  ihe  rabbinical  saving,  '  Women  are 
Upht-mlnded "  (Kid.  Wbi,  and  her  husband  warned  her  that  her 
own  end  migrht  yet  testify  to  tlie  truth  cif  Ihe  words.  To  put 
her  virtue  to  the  test,  he  charged  one  of  his  disciples  to  endeavor 
to  seduce  her.  .\fter  repeated  efforts  she  yielded,  and  then 
shame  drove  her  to  commit  suicide.  R.  Meir,  tortured  by  re- 
morse, fled  from  his  home." 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  story  can  not  be  dis- 
engaged. As  told,  the  narrative  is  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  is  known  of  Beruriah's  character  and 
that  of  R.  Me'i'r.  Beruriah  probably  died  at  an  early 
age. 

BlBLioGR.vrnT :  Adolf  Blumenthal,  Rabhi  Me'ir.  pp.  108-lU  ; 
M.  KavserUnp,  Di*'  JiUUsihcu    Fruueti    iu  ihr  Gc.<chichtc, 
Literntur  mid  Kun«t.  pp.  13r>-124  :  Henry  Zlrudorf,  Soiiif 
Jewish  JT'onifH,  pp.  162-17:5;  Bacher,  An.  tail.  i.  4(10,  ii.  5. 
J.  SK.  H.    S. 

BER'CrSH.     See  Baer  of  Meseuitz. 
BERYL  (!;"L'nn)  :   A  stone,  ranging  in  color  from 
blue  to  pale  yellow  and  found  all  over  the  world; 


three  kinds  are  to  be  distinguished — beryl,  aqua- 
marine, and  emerald.  According  to  Ex.  xxviii,  20 
and  xxxix.  13.  the  beryl  was  the  first  on  the  fourth 
row  of  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest .  It  is  also 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  apocalyptic  literature; 
e.g.,  Ezek.  i.  16.  x.  9.  xxviii.  13;  Dan.  x.  6).  , 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L.      « 

BERYTXJS.     See  Beirvt. 

BESALTT  (Latin.  Bisuldum)  :  City  in  Catalonia, 
Spain.  Its  small  Jewish  community  had  the  same 
privileges  as  that  of  the  neighboring  Gerona.  and 
was  taxed  together  with  it.  A  number  of  docu- 
ments dealing  with  taxes  of  the  Jews  of  this  place 
are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Aragon  at  Barce- 
lona. Besalu  is  the  birthplace  of  the  family  Caslar 
(called  in  Jewish  documents  Descaslars,  "INijcpcn). 
of  Abraham  b.  David  Caslar,  Joseph  ibn  Zabara,  and 
others. 

BiBLiofiRAPHY:  Jacobs,  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews 
ill  Siniin.  p.  246. 
G.  M.  K. 

BESANQON  :  City  and  county  of  France,  in  the 
ilepartmeut  of  Doubs.  Although  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  city  in  Jewish  sources,  it  is  known  that 
it  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
and  was  also  of  some  importance  even  from  a  liter- 
al}- point  of  view.  By  his  marriage  witli  Jeanne  of 
Burgundy,  Philip  the  Tall,  king  of  France,  became 
ruler  of  this  province  in  1316.  In  a  letter  of  Dec. 
14,  1021,  he  gave  to  the  queen  the  spoils  from  the 
Jews,  who  he  had  driven  from  his  territory.  Some 
years  afterward  they  were  recalled,  but  when  in 
1348  the  Black  Plague  broke  out,  the  inhabitants  ac- 
cused the  Jews  of  being  the  cause,  persecuted  them, 
and  had  many  of  them  executed,  and  finally  (1360) 
the  wretched  survivors  who  had  escaped  the  massji- 
cres  were  exiled  from  the  province  by  a  decree  of 
Princess  ilarguerite. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  Besan- 
^on  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  county)  before  1320, 
when,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  were  driven  from 
the  environs,  and  knocked  at  the  gates  of  this  free 
city,  which  was  tmder  the  patronage  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  Five  of  them,  on  account  of  previous 
commercial  relations,  having  succeeded  in  entering 
the  city,  asked  permission  to  remain  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  winter.  The  leading  men  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  please  the  barons  D'Arlay,  who  were 
favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jews,  gave  their  con- 
sent that  the  fugitives  should  reside  among  them. 

The  new  inhabitants  of  Besanc<m.  however,  paid 
for  their  light  to  remain  by  many  and  burdensome 
obligations.  They  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy 
poll-tax  every  mouth  to  the  city  treasury,  were  for- 
bidden to  appear  in  the  city  without  a  white  and  red 
cloth  attached  to  the  breast,  and  were  ordered  to 
dwell  in  a  specified  street,  the  gates  of  which  were 
closed  every  evening.  The  street  which  they  inhab- 
ited is  now  called  "Rue  Richebourg";  and  it  is 
said  the  Jews'  sojourn  there  gave  rise  to  this  name. 
A  piece  of  land,  chosen  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
city,  was  assigned  to  them  as  a  burial-place.  The 
Jews  acquired  free  access  from  the  city  and  prov- 
ince only  after  the  French  Revolution. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Jewish 
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history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tlie  library  of  tlie 
city  contains  a  manuscript  copy  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible 
(3  vols,  folio)  with  curious  illuminations,  showing 
that  the  manuscript,  which  is  not  ilated,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  square  characters,  emanates  from  the  four- 
teenth centur}'.  Jloreover,  it  appears  from  a  Judteo- 
Arabic  inscription  on  the  initial  page  that  the 
manuscript  was  sold  in  Yemen  in  lyyar,  5253  (Jlay, 
1492).  After  various  transfers  it  came  during  the 
Revolution  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  into  the  city 
library  of  Besan^'on. 

As  regards  administration,  the  Jewish  community 
of  BeSfinQon  belonged  formerly  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  eonsistorial  district  of  Nancy,  having  as  its 
spiritual  head  Solomon  Wertheimer.  Since  1858  it 
has  been  reattached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
of  Lyons  which  in  that  year  was  made  a  eonsistorial 
department.  Since  the  death  of  Wertheimer,  in 
1865,  J.  Ausclier  has  served  as  pastor,  first  with  the 
title  of  rabbi,  and  later  as  eonsistorial  chief  rabbi ;  for, 
in  1872,  after  tie  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Alsace 
and  the  redistribution  of  the  districts  following  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  community  of  Besan^on 
became  the  seat  of  a  consistory.  It  now  (1002)  in 
eludes  the  following  Jewish  communities:  Dole, 
Baume  -  les  -  Dames,  L'lle  sur  Doubs,  and  Mont- 
bC-liard 

BIBLIOGRAPHT :  Alfred  L^w,  Lcs  Isr.  de  la  Frmiche-Cnmte 
au  XlVe  Siede,  in  Arch.  Isr.  xxx.  182  et  sfq.,  214,  345;  J. 
Auscher,  Les  Isr.  tl€  Besani;on^  et  de  la  Comte,  ih.  xxsA. 
440,472,592;  Catal.  General  ties  MSS.  (les  DeparteiiienU, 
xxxil.  1 ;  Rev.  El.  JtUves,  xlii.  111-118. 
D.  M.  S. 

BESANT,  SIB  WALTER:  English  writer; 
novelist;  born  at  Portsmouth  Aug.  14,  1836;  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  Loudon,  and  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  died  in  London  June  11,  1901. Be- 
sant  was  among  those  persons  who  helped  the  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews  who  flocked  to  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don. He  lived  to  see  at  least  one  of  his  many  novel 
views  on  social  subjects  and  aspirations  realized- 
the  Palace  of  Delight,  which  figured  in  his  "All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men"  (1882),  having  given 
rise  to  the  People's  Palace  in  the  East  of  London. 
While  this  was  not  meant  exclusively,  or  even  par- 
tially, to  benefit  Jews,  yet  it  did  so,  owing  to  its  sit- 
uation, which  was  in  the  center  of  a  large  Jewish 
population. 

From  1868  to  1885  Besant  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  E.  H.  Palmer,  the  Orien- 
talist, a  "  History  of  Jerusalem  "  (1871),  and  acted  as 
editor  of  "The  Survey  of  Palestine."  In  1893  he 
published  his  novel,  "The  Rebel  Queen,"  in  which 
the  heroine  and  many  of  the  minor  characters  were 
Jewish. 

1895,  p.  72; 
E.  Ms. 

BESCHAU.     See  ilAitniAC.E  Customs. 

BESCHREIEN  (compare  English  "bcslirew"): 
A  JuiUeo-German  word  for  lauding  a  person  or 
thing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cau.se  him  or  it  to  be 
harmed  by  malevolent  spirits.  This  superstitious 
belief  is  of  old  German  or  Teutonic  origin.  Grimm 
("Deutsche  Mythologie,"  ii.  864)  enumerates  various 
terms,    such    as   "berufen,"   "beschwatzeu,"    "be- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time. 
n'/io's  Who,  1901,  p.  156. 
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schworen,"  besides  beschreien,  comparing  them 
with  "incantare"  (whence  "enchanter"),  "carmi- 
nare  "  (whence  the  English  "  charm  "),  all  of  which 
denote  the  exertion  of  evil  power  by  means  of  cer- 
tain words.  Wuttke  ("  Der  Deutsche  Volksglaube," 
p.  155)  casts  more  light  on  the  subject ;  stating  that 
what  the  evil  eye  is  for  the  beautiful  object  exposed, 
evil  speech  is  to  persons  or  things  lauded  for  some 
good  quality.  The  svperslition,  he  says,  is  rooted 
in  the  universal  pagan  fear  of  a  deity  begrudging 
man's  perfect  happiness,  rather  than  in  that  feeling 
of  humbleness  which  restrains  man  from  boasting 
of  his  health,  wealth,  or  the  like.  Little  children 
especially  are  exposed  to  the  evil  influence  of  loud 
praise;  wherefore  it  is  customary,  when  children  are 
lauded  for  their  beauty,  strength,  or  intelligence,  to 
add  the  word  "  unbeschrieen  "  or  "  unberufen" — 
which  means,  "  Let  that  not  cause  them  to  be  be- 
witched." There  are  special  formulas  in  use  against 
such  beschreien  (see  Wuttke,  I.e.  pp.  163,  264). 
Some  use  as  a  prophylactic  measure  the  formula: 
"God  protect  him!"  "Behiit's  Gott!"  The  Jews 
adopted  both  the  expression  and  the  superstition  from 
the  Germans  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Giidemann, 
"Gesch.  d.  Erziehungswesens  imd  der  Cultur  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,"  p.  205).  It  has  been  claimed, 
however,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  greeting,  "The 
Lord  bless  thee!"  offered  by  the  passer-by  to  the 
laborers  in  the  cornfield  at  harvest  time  (Ps.  cxxix.  8; 
Ruth  ii.  4 ;  Judges  vi.  12)  originated  in  a  similar  view, 
the  blessing  being  intended  to  avert  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  a  begrudging  glance  or  speech. 
A.  K. 

BESHT,  ISRAEL  OF  MIEDZYBOZ  (or 
MEDZHIBOZH).     See  Baal  Shem-Tok,  Is^kael. 

BESOB  :  A  wadi  or  river-bed  where  two  hun- 
dred of  the  followers  of  David  stopped  while  the 
rest  of  the  force  pursued  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam. 
xxx.  9,  10,  21).  Guerin  ("  Judee,"  ii.  213).  identifies 
Besor  with  the  modern  Wadi  el-Gliazza.  which  has 
an  outlet  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  southwest  of 
Gaza. 

.1.  .in.  G.  B.  L. 

BESSARABIA  :  Government  in  southwest  Rus- 
sia; separateil  by  the  Pruth  and  Danube  from  Ru- 
mania on  the  west,  by  the  Dniester  from  Podoliaand 
Kherson  on  the  north  and  east,  and  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
the  estuary  of  Ovidiopnl.  The  population  in  1889 
was  1,628^876,  the  Jews  numbering  180,918.  In 
1897  the  population  was  1,936,392,  of  "whom  225,637, 
or  11.65  per  cent,  were  Jews.  According  to  statis- 
tics of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  the 
.Jewish  population  in  the  cities  in  1898  was  173, (i41. 
Official  documents  show  that  Jews  first  emigrated  to 
Bessarabia  from  Poland  and  Germany  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  settled  there  in  great  niun- 
bers,  not  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  neighboring 
principality  of  Moldavia.  At  the  present  time  a 
considerable  part  of  Bessarabia  is  forbidden  ground 
for  the  Jews,  the  May  Laws  of  1882  being  adminis- 
tered in  a  hostile  spirit  by  the  local  authorities,  who 
have  officially  declared  their  towns  to  be  "  villages" 
in  which  no  Jews  may  reside.  Moreover,  many 
places  in  Bessarabia  are  situated  within  a  distance 
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of  fifty  versts  (33  English  miles)  from  the  frontier: 
and  here  only  such  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  as  were 
registered  there  before  the  issue  of  the  edict  of  1858. 

Bessarabia  excels  among  the  Russian  governments 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco,  large  numbers  of  Jews  are  em- 
ployed. The  chief  articles  of  e.\port  are  grain, 
fruit,  and  wine. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  most 
of  the  local  commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  JIany  Jews  also  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
on  leased  lauds,  while  many  were  innkeepers  and 
farmers  of  post -stations.  The  May  Laws  and  the 
introduction  of  the  liquor  monopoly  by  the  govern- 
ment reduced  many  Jewish  families  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  Zashchuk,  who  endeavors  to  foster  the 
view  that  Jewish  commercial  activity  is  harmful  to 
the  general  population,  admits  that,  owing  to  the 
indolence  and  incapacity  of  the  Bessarabians.  the 
Jews  are  indispensable  to  the  development  of  all 
branches  of  trade.  From  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association,  the  artisiin  class  in 
1898  comprised  20,976  persons;  viz.,  8,580  masters, 
7.075  iourneymen,  and  5,321  apprentices.  A  small 
number  of  the  Bessarabian  Jews  live  as  agriculturists 
iu  colonies  founded  between  1836  and  1854.  '(See 
AGmcrLTrR.\L  Colonies  ix  Russi.\.)  The  Bessara- 
bian colonies  are  established  on  parcels  of  land  leased 
from  private  proprietors.  There  are  six  colonies  in 
the  distiicts  of  Soroki  and  Beltzy:  Dombroveny, 
Bricheva,  Valya-Lui-Vlad.  Vertinzhany,  liUbliu, 
and  Markuleshty.  Their  present  condition  is  as 
follows: 


Landln 
Deciatines. 

Number 
of  Farms. 

Number 
ol  Colonists. 

1,179 

139 
62 
47 
82 
83 

123 

1.132 
411 

Lublin 

234 
390 
346 
289 

Valya-Lul-Vlad 

Bricheva 

716 

82t> 

Markuleshty 

5W 

820 

Total 

2,W2 

536 

4,296 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Jews  in 
the  district  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion : 


Government    of    Bessak.vbi.^     (Census, 
Jewish  Popri-vTiON. 


1897), 


Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per  Cent 
of  the  To- 
tal   Popu- 
latl(m. 

Kishinev 

25.4.50 
6.01B 
8,214 
13,493 
5,766 
13.004 
15.233 
23,397 

27,793 

6.266 

8.261 

13.768 

5.851 

13.284 

15,749 

24.092 

53.243 

12.282 
16.475 
27.261 
11.617 
26.288 
30,9S2 
47.489 

19.01 
4.64 
8.44 
12.89 
4.75 
12.20 
14.19 
15.45 

Bendery  

Izmael 

Orgverev  

Soroki  

Khotln 

Total  for  Govt... 

110,.573 

115.064 

235,637 

11.65 

Bibliography  :  Statisties  collected  bv  the  St.  Petersbure  branch 
of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association;  S.  J.  Zashchuk. 
Bcs.'^arahxhiujd  ohIaM  dc  SI.  Piterslmnj.  1862;  Russian 
Census.  1897  (by  courtesy  of  Baron  David  GUnzburg). 

H.  R.  S.   J. 


In  the  3-ear  1840  David  Zelensky  of  Krementchug, 
Joseph  RabiuDvitch  of  Pavlograd,  and  Jacob  Gold- 
enweiser  of  Umau  presented  a  petition  to  Count 
M.  S.  Vorontzov  asking  for  his  cooperation  in  the 
realization  of  their  plan  for  the  founding  and  organ- 
ization of  a  Jewish  agricultural  ct)lony  in  Bessarabia. 
The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Jewish  agricultural 
colonies  established  before  that  time  was  due.  they 
said,  to  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
Jews,  to  the  habits  forced  upon  them  by  many  cen- 
turies of  artificial  life,  and  to  the  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices against  them.  The  petitioners  did  not  ask  for 
material  aid,  but  for  the  moral  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the 
government  5,000  deciatines  of  laud  iu  Bessarabia 
suitable  for  the  founding  of  a  model  Jewish  agricul- 
tural colony,  purposing  "to  awaken  among  other 
Jews  the  incliuation  to  agricultural  occupations;  to 
pay  due  attention  to  the  industries  relating  to  agri- 
culture, such  as  cattle-breeding,  gar- 
Proposed  deniug,  and  truck-farming,  as  well  as 
Colony  of  sheep-raising,  bee-keeping,  the  breed- 
1840.  ing  of  horses,  the  development  of  tlie 
silkworm  industry,  and  of  wine-ma 
king."  The  number  of  the  first  settlers  was  to  lie 
limited  to  50  families;  each  family  was  to  possess  at 
least  4.50  rubles  lor  traveling  expenses  and  estab- 
lishment, and  was  to  promise  to  pay  off  in  twenty 
years  the  price  of  the  land  assigned.  Vorontzov 
enthusiastically  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  organi- 
zers, and  called  for  expression  on  the  subject  from 
the  military  governor  of  Bessarabia.  Lieutenant- 
General  Feodorov.  who  was  at  that  time  acting  in 
this  capacity,  replied  that  there  was  no  single  piece 
of  unoccupied  territory  of  5.000  deciatines  available 
for  the  purpose.  Vorontzov,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  inform. the  petitioners  of  his  unsuccessful  efforts, 
and  the  proposed  phm  was  never  realized. 

The  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.  brought  with  it  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  his 
Jewish  subjects,  and  the  privilege  of 
Jewish       purchasing  lan<led  property  within  the 
Agricul-      pale  of  settlement.     Seventeen  Jewish 
tiirists.       colonies,  which  had  been  founded  be- 
tween the  years  1836  and  1854,  covered 
an  area  of  9.305  deciatines.     These  colonies  (Dom- 
broveny, Markuleshty,  Vertinzhany-Rogojeni,  Mere- 
shevka-Lankantzi,  Bricheva,  Nemew  vka-Lublin.  Ka- 
preshti,   Xovie  Tcleneshti,  ZgiiritSii.   Aleksandreni, 
Valya  Lui-Vlad.     Lomitchanets,     Koustantinovka, 
Jchenkar,  Ivanos-Nikolaevka,  Shibko,  and  Roma- 
nooka)  were,  under  Alexander  II. ,  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  condition.     Moreover,  Bessarabia  was  at 
that  lime  the  only  region  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  prohibiting  the  Jews  from 
acquiring   other  than  unoccupied  land,  and  many 
Jews  were  accordingly  attracted  to  the  Bessarabian 
lands. 

The  first  Jewish  landowner  in  Bessarabia  was 
'•  Ilonoi-aiy  Citizen"  Joseph  [Jevzel]  Giinzburg,  the 
progenitor  of  the  present  Baron  Giinzburg.  He  pur- 
chased in  the  districts  of  Jassy.  Soroki,  Akerman, 
and  Bendery  14.004  deciatines  and  76,000  falechs 
of  land  for  a  sum  of  287,209  rubles.  This  led  to  the 
presentation  of  two  different  and  opposing  petitions 
to  the  government  within  the  same  year.     On  the 
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out  haud.  a  group  of  Jewish  capitalists  in  St.  Peters- 
burg petitioned  for  permission  to  purchase  land  oc- 
cujiied  by  freednieu,  and  fiu-  all  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upou  non-Jews  through  the  territory  w  itliiu 
the  pale  of  settlement,  with  the  provision  that  neither 
the  Jewish  owners  nor  any  of  their  coreligionists 
should  sell  spirituous  liquors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nobles  of  Bessarabia  petitioned  the  government 
to  enforce  the  old  laws  prohil)iting  Jews  from  pur- 
chasing or  owning  an}'  land  in  Bessarabia.  A.  G. 
Stroganov  at  tirst  decided  the  case  against  the  Jew- 
ish petitioners,  and  the  military  governor.  General 
Ilyin.sUi,  also  reported  unfavorably.  Kotwithstaud- 
iug  this,  liowever,  the  czar  (March,  1859)  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Jews,  who  showed  that  the  land  had  in- 
crea.sed  in  value. 

The  timber  trade,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  was  not  an  unimportant  factor 

in  the  life  of  New  Russia,  owed  its 

Foreign  growth  and  prosperity  to  foreign 
Jews.  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  government  (1824)  forbidding 
the  settlement  of  foreign  Jews  in  Russia  and  even 
ordering  the  expulsion  of  those  that  had  already  be- 
come Russian  subjects,  the  government  gave  un- 
stinted support  to  the  pioneers  in  this  new  branch 
of  commerce,  in  the  hope  that  the  example  of  the 
foreign  Jews  would  inspire  their  Russian  coreligion- 
ists to  give  up  their  petty  commercial  transactions 
fur  those  of  a  Ijroader  character  and  greater  useful- 
ness to  the  community. 

At  the  beginning  of  1840  the  petition  of  eight 
Austrian  Jews,  for  the  privilege  of  retail  trade  in 
timber  along  the  entire  course  of  the  Dniester  river, 
was  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  tinances,  who 
called  for  a  report  on  the  matter  by  the  governor- 
general  of  New  Russia.  M.  S.  Vorontzov.  Voront- 
zov  answered  that  "since  there  was  great  need  for 
timber  all  along  the  lower  Dniester,  and  the  supply 
from  Aiistria  insullicieut.  he  thdught  it  advisable  to 
iwrmit  the  petitioners,  as  well  as  all  foreign  dealers 
in  timljer  floating  their  merchandise  from  Austria 
down  the  Dniester,  to  sell  it  unhindered  all  along 
the  course  of  the  river."  This  expression  led  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee  of  ministers,  indorsed 
by  the  emperor,  to  grant  for  three  years  (1840-43)  the 
privileges  solicited.  Tlie  favorable  result  of  tliis 
petition  encouraged  another  group  of  Austrian  Jews 
to  ask  for  similar  privileges  along  the  river  Pruth. 
These  were  granted  as  an  ex|ieriment  for  two  jears, 
and  iu  1842  were  extended  for  an  additional  four 
years.  When  the  additional  four  years  had  come  to 
an  end  (1847),  the  merchants  petitioned  for  at  least 
one  year  for  the  li(iuidation  of  their  business.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Feodorov,  governor-general 
of  New  Russia,  and  received  his  favorable  comment; 
whereupon  the  government  gi-anted  the  petition  of 
the  Austrian  Jews,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  the  results  of  their  enterjirise  that  six  years 
were  granted  them  instead  of  the  one  year  re- 
■quested. 

I".  H.  J.  G.  L. 

BESSELS,  EMIL:     German-American    Arctic 
explorer  and  naturalist;  born  at  Heidelberg  June  2, 
1847;   died    at  Stuttgart  March  30,   1888.     At  the 
imiversity  of  his  native  place  he  studied  medicine 
III.— 8 


and  znology.  In  1809,  under  the  encouragement  of 
Petermannof  Gotha,  he  made  his  first  j<niruey  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  during  which  he  traced  the  intluence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen. 
In  1870  he  joined  the  German  army  as  a  military 
surgeon,  and  received  public  commendation  from 
the  grand  duke  of  Baden  for  his  services.  A  year  later 
he  voluutewed  to  go  as  a  surgeon  and  naturalist 
with  the  Hall  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the 
"Polaris"  from  the  Brooklyn  (N,  Y.)  navy -yard. 
Nothing  of  moment  took  place  until  the  ship  reached 
82'  9'  north  latitude,  when  Captain  Hall,  who  had 
been  on  a  short  hunting  expedition,  relurned  to  the 
ship,  i)artook  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  shortly  after 
became  violently  ill  (Oct.  24,  1871).  Bessels  treated 
him;  but  the  patient  several  times  disregarded  the 
physician's  advice.  About  Nov.  2  Hall  .showed 
signs  of  insanity,  refusing  to  partake  of  food,  and 
having  the  idea  that  he  was  being  poisoiu'd.  He 
died  Nov.  8,  1871. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  members  of  Iheexpcdilion 
iu  1873,  after  numerous  mishaps  and  disasters,  Mor- 
ton, second  mate  of  the  "Polaris,"  brought  a  charge 
of  murder  against  Bessels,  alleging  that  the  latter 
had  administered  morphine  instead  of  quinine  to  Cap- 
tain Hall.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  directed  an 
in(juiry,  which  was  conducted  by  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  tlie  Army  J.  K.  Barnes  and  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Navy  J.  Beale,  who  reported  "that  Captain 
Hall  died  from  natural  causes — viz.,  apoplexy — and 
that  the  treatuu-nt  of  the  case  l)y  Dr.  Bessels  was 
the  best  practicable  \mder  the  circumstances." 

Bessels,  after  this,  spent  some  years  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Washington,  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  seientilic  results  of  the  voyage,  the 
most  striking  of  which  was  the  proof  of  the  insular- 
ity of  Greenland  deduced  from  tidal  observations. 
His  most  important  work  was  "  Seientilic  Results  of 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  Steamer 
'  Polaris,'  "  Washington,  1870.  He  published  numer- 
ous papers  on  general  natural-history  subjects  (see 
"Royal  Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers."  vii. 
104;"ix.  229,  230).  Later  Bessels  joined  an  ethno- 
logical voyage  on  the  U.  S.  S.  "Saranac'-  to  the 
northwest  coast  of  America;  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  in  Seymour  Narrows,  B.  C. 

BiBLIOCRAPHT:  Rpar-Ailmiral  C.  H.  Davis,  U,  S.  X.,  .VioTn- 
tivciiflhe  Xiirth  Pnlur  E.r]n:Ulinti.  r.  s.  Sliiii  /'.i/dnX 
Ctipt.  t'haiii!^  Fr(t)iris  HaU  CunnnniHUtui,  WashiU'.'tcn, 
187H:  W.  H.  Dall,  In  Bi(»cf/(i  "f  the  I'hihisiipliical  SuLictu 
tif  Wnshiiitjtim,  xl.  4f«  ft  seij.:  Xnv  Yurh  TillH».^>ct.  18, 
isra.  p.  1,  col.  :t:  Afic  YiTh  Hcrnlil.  UH.  1,  p.  6,  ools.  1-5; 
ih.  Oct.  a,  p.  5,  cols.  1-4;  Brockbaus,  Konvcrfatwns-Lexi- 
liiin,  s.v. 
A.  E.  Ms. 

BET  :  The  second  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Its  numerical  value  is  two.  wherefore  the  bet  in  the 
word  pnV'3  (Gen.  xxi.  12)  is  interpreted  as  an  iUlu- 
sion  to  tlie  two  worlds  Isaac  is  destined  to  inherit — 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (Yer.  Ned.  iii. 
38a),  or  iu  the  existence  of  which  Isaac  and  his  de- 
scendants believe  (Gen.  R.  liii.).  According  to  Bar 
Kajjpara,  the  Torah  begins  with  the  letter  bet  iu 
allusion  to  the  present  and  the  future  worlds  (Gen. 
R.  i.  14);  according  to  R.  Levi,  in  order  to  suggest 
by  its  shape  (3)  that  men  should  not  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  what  is  above  or  beneath  or  behind,  but 
simjily  inquire  into  the  work  of  creation  that  lies 
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open  before  them  (ib.  i.  13).      See  also  Akiba  bex 
Joseph,  Alphabet  of. 

BlBLiOGR.\PHT  :  Biixtorf,  Titieriaf.  xiT.,  xvlU.  On  the  aricin 
of  tie  letter,  see  1.  Tavlor.  The  Alpluibct.  18*3:  A.  J.  Evans. 
Primitive  Piclngraphs.  lS9t;  Crftan  Piotoyj-ajjds.  l)Sti5: 
Further  Difenveries.  etc.,  l«tT.  lt*9S  ;  anil  the  works  named 
in  Xos.  1  anil  2  in  the  bibliography  of  ALPUABET. 
T.  K. 

BET  BELTIN  (JTlija  n'3)  Ccalled  also  Bati 
Baltan,  Biltin,  ami  iu  the  Talmud  Beram) :  A 
steep  hill  above  tlie  Euiihrates.  on  which  is  built 
the  raotleru  town  of  Bir;  lat.  37^  3  X.,  long.  3S"  E. 
Travelers  and  caravans  from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir, 
Bagdad,  and  Portia  cross  the  Euphrates  at  this 
point.  According  to  the  Mishnah  (R.  H.  ii.  4),  Bet 
Beltin  was  the  extreme  point  of  Palestine  to  which 
messengers  came  from  Jerusalem  to  announce  the 
new  moon.  This  they  did  by  kindling  fires  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

Bibliography:  Sohwarz.  Das  HciJiflc  Land.  p.  55:  Ritter, 
Erdkumle.  x.  935 ;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  342,  3.54. 
J.  su.  I.  Br. 

BET  DIN  (p  n'3;  pi.  batte  din) :  Rabbinical 
term  fur  court-house  or  court.  In  view  of  the 
theocratic  conception  of  the  law,  which  pervades 
Biblical  legislation  and  is  stiictly  carried  out  bj- 
rabbinical  Judaism,  including  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious law,  the  bet  din  is  not  only  a  civil,  but  also  a 
religious  authoritj-. 

The  "Bet  Din  ha-Gadol."  or  Great  Sauhedriu  at 
Jerusjilein  existing  during  the  time  of  the  Temple, 
was  called  also  "  Sanhedrin  Gedolah "  or.  briefly, 
"Sanhedrin"  (Sotah  i.  4,  ix.  11;  Sanh.  i.  6;  Shebu. 
ii.  2.)  According  to  the  Talmud,  this  bet  din  rep- 
resented the  supreme  court  of  the  country  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13),  and  acted 
chiefly  as  court  of  last  instance  in  legal  or  ritual  dis- 
putes, in  which  case  its  decisions  had  to  be  obeyed 
on  pain  of  death  (compare  rebellious  Eldeu).  It 
also  had  a  certain  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  state — 
no  war  of  offense  (nit,""in  n?2n7D)  could  be  under- 
taken without  its  permission — and  it  was  in  charge 
of  civil  affairs  to  the  extent  of  appointing  the  judges 
of  the  country.  The  principal  passages  regarding 
this  bet  din  are;  Sifre,  Deut.  15'3-1.5.5;  Sanh.  i.  5,  6; 
Hor.  i.  1-5.  The  president,  who  bore  the  title 
"Nasi,"  was  in  a  way  the  supervisor,  but  not  a 
member  of  the  court,  which  consisted  of  seventy 
members,  corresponding  to  the  seventy  "elders" 
appointed  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  25).  The  most 
learned  and  important  of  these  seventy  members  was 
called  "  Ab  Bet  Din,"  a  title  similar  to  that  of  vice- 
president  (see  ZrooT).  It  is  highh-  improbable  that 
there  was  a  bet  din  of  this  class  in  Jerusalem  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (compare  Sanhe- 
drin). The  detailed  description  of 
The  Great    such  an  authority  found  in  the  Tal- 

Bet  Din.  mudic  works  is  probably  theoretical 
even  in  its  chief  points,  and  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  bet  din  instituted 
after  TO  was  considered  the  ideal  by  the  Rabbis,  and 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  omit  it  from  the  earlier 
periods  of  Jewish  communal  life.  Hence  the  Tal- 
mudic  sources  speak  very  freely  of  a  bet  din  that 
existed  from  the  time  of  ^Moses  to  that  of  the  Rabbis 
(R.  H.  ii.  9),  mentioning  even  the  bet  din  of  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  Samuel  (Tosef.,  R.  H.  ii.  [i.]  3),  or  those 


of  Shem,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Solomon  (Mak.  23b), 
which  they  imagined  similar  to  a  later  rabbinical 
court.  And,  furthermore,  since  the  conditions  in 
heaven  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  on 
earth,  they  likewise  spoke  of  the  heavenly  bet  din 
(n^VO  hi:'  n  n'3)  iMak.  i.e.).  calling  it  the  "Great 
Bet  Din"  (nai  NJ'T  '31  (Sotah  22b). 

The  bet  din  as  the  highest  religiousas  well  as  civil 
authority  of  the  Jews  can  only  be  proved  to  have  ex- 
isted for  the  jieriod  between  70  and  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  It  was  R;ibbaii  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
who  made  his  bet  din  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
Jews  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusiilem  deprived 
them  of  their  bond  of  unity.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  give  his  bet  din  the  political  importance  of 
the  old  Sanhedrin;  but,  considering  the  new  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Jews  were  living,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  investing  it  with  greater  powers  than  any 
authority  liad  before  possessed.  It  had  entire  charge 
of  the  calendar  system,  and  hence  became  the  relig- 
ious and  national  center  not  only  of  Palestine,  but 
also  of  the  Diaspora.  Its  power  and  influence  in- 
creased under  Rabban  Johanan's  successor.  Rabban 
Gamaliel  II.,  culminating  under  Judah 

Bet  Din  ha-Nasi  I.,  whose  grandson,  Judah 
at  Jabneh.  Nesia.  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
person  under  whom  the  bet  din  was 
the  real  center  of  the  Jews.  Hence  the  Talmudic 
sources  speak  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  his  bet  din 
(Tosef.,  Ber.  ii.  6),  and  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi  and  his 
bet  din  ('Ab.  Zarah  ii.  6),  meaning  thereby  the  cen- 
tral body  representing  the  highest  civil  as  well  as 
religious  authority  of  the  Jews. 

On  the  death  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  the  bet  din  of  the 
Nasi  lost  its  importance  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
of  Jewish  scholarship  iu  Babylonia  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
oppression  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  under  the  Roman 
rule.  Although  the  dignity  and,  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  power  of  the  Nasi  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  (compare  Origen.  "Epist.  ad 
Africanuin,"  xiv.),  the  bet  din  was  no  longer  an  in- 
tellectual center.  According  to  Talmudic  somces, 
decrees  (T.vkkanot)  binding  for  all  Judaism  were 
issued  by  the  patriarchs  before  and  during  the  time 
of  Judah  Nesia;  but  his  successors  had  not  such  au- 
thoritj-.  In  Babylonia  no  bet  din  was  ever  consid- 
ered a  central  authority,  even  for  Babylonia  alone, 
although,  of  course,  the  higher  the  reputation  of 
a  scholar,  the  greater  was  the  authority  of  the  bet 
din  under  him.  Similar  conditions  obtained  there 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  for  no  central  bet 
din  could  exist  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
academics.  From  about  500  there  was  not  even 
any  formal  and  authoritative  ordination,  and  mem- 
bers of  an  actual  bet  din  must  be  ordained  at  least. 
Alfasi  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  the  former 
central  bet  din,  considering  his  bet  din  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  claiming  for  it  preroga- 
tives which  belonged  to  the  Bet  Din  ha-Gadol  (R. 
H.  iii.,  beginning;  compare  Nahmanides,  "Milhe- 
met,"  on  the  passjxge).  If  Jacob  Berab  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reintroducing  ordination,  his  bet  din  would 
have  achieved  the  position  of  that  of  Rabban  Jo- 
hanan ben  Zakkai;  but  he  encountered  too  much 
opposition. 
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Aside  from  the  Bet  Din  ha-Gadol  and  the  simi- 
lar bet  din  of  the  Nasi,  the  term  was  applied  to  every 
court,  consisting  either  of  23  mem- 
Other  bers.  who  sat  only  in  capital  cases — 
Classes  of  mC*2J  'J'T,  or  of  three  (according  to 
Batte  Din.  some,  five),  who  decided  in  monetary 
aSairs— nuioa  'JH  (Sauh.  i.  1-1: 
Tosef.,  ib.  i.  1).  Yet  even  in  Talmudic  times  it  was 
usual  to  have  at  least  11  scholars  present  at  court 
(Sanh.  7b).  a  custom  observed  in  later  times  also, 
at  least  in  difficult  cases.  A  scholar  of  standing 
(nnOID)  required  no  assistant  for  holding  court 
(Sanh.  5a),  so  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  well 
as  in  modern  times,  the  local  rabbi  aloue  frequently 
represented  the  bet  din.  In  larger  communities, 
however,  there  is  a  bet  din  consisting  of  at  least 
three  members,  which  sits  daily  except  on  Sabbath 
and  holidays,  and  decides  ritual  as  well  as  legal 
questions.  The  local  rabbi  generally  presides,  but 
in  large  communities  the  direction  of  the  bet  din  is 
an  office  in  itself,  the  incumbent  of  which  bears  the 
title  "rosh  bet  din."  Tlie  associate  rabbi  of  a  place 
has  the  same  title,  while  among  the  Ashkenazim, 
and  especially  among  the  Polish-Russian  Jews,  the 
rabbi  proper  is  designated  as  "*  ab  bet  din "  and 
"resh  mata."  Compare  Avthoritt,  Courts  of 
Justice,  Judges,  K.\n.\L,  Nasi. 

J.  SR.  L.  G. 

BET  HHiLEL  AND  BET  SHAMMAI :  The 
"School  (literall}-,  "buuse")  of  Hillel"  and  the 
"School  of  Shammai  "  are  names  by  which  are  desig- 
nated the  most  famous  antagonistic  schools  that 
flourished  in  Palestine  during  the  first  century  (first 
tannaitic  generation),  and  which  more  than  others 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  oral  law. 

Down  to  the  advent  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  great  schools  bearing  their 
names,  there  were  but  few  casuistic  differences 
among  the  schools.  Between  Hillel  and  Shammai 
themselves  three  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
five)  disputes  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Shab. 
15a;  Hag.  ii.  2;  'Eduy.  i.  2,  3:  Xiddah  i.  1);  but 
with  the  increa.se  of  their  disciples  disputations  in- 
creased to  such  an  e.vtent  as  to  give  rise  to  the  say- 
ing, •'  The  one  Law  has  become  two  laws  "  (Tosef. , 
Hag.  ii.  9;  Sanh.  88b:  Sotah  47b). 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  disputes  are 
the  restrictive  tendency  of  the  Shammaites  and  the 
moderation  of  the  Hillelites.  Three  hundred  and 
sixteen  controversies  between  these  two  schools  are 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud,  affecting  221 
Halakot,  29  halakic  interpretations, 
Dis-  and  66  guard-laws  ("'gezerot ");   and 

cussions     out  of  the  whole  number  only  55  (or 

Between  about  one-sixth)  present  the  Sham- 
the  maites  on  the  side  of  lenienc}'.     3Iore 

Schools,  over,  even  where  the  characteristic 
tendencies  appear  to  have  changed 
masters,  the  practical  result  remains  the  same :  being 
the  logical  and  consistent  resultants  of  some  opinions 
expressed  elsewhere,  and  in  line  with  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  respective  schools:  and  some  of 
their  restrictive  views  the  Hillelites  subsequently 
rejected,  adopting  what  were  exceptionally  the  more 
moderate  views  of  the  Shammaites  ('Eduy.  i.  12  et 
«e?. ;  compare  Weiss,  "Dor,"  i.  179  et  seq.).     That 


the  latter,  as  a  school,  ever  receded  from  their  stand- 
point to  join  the  ranks  of  their  more  moderate  an- 
tagonists is  nowhere  indicated :  though  individuals 
of  that  school,  like  Baba  ben  Buta,  sometimes  ac- 
knowledged the  unreasonableness  of  their  party  by 
deserting  its  standard  for  that  of  Bet  Hillel  (Bezah 
20a;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  7Sa).  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mish- 
nah  introduces  some  of  their  controversies  with  the 
remark,  "These  are  of  the  lenient  views  of  Bet 
Shammai  and  the  restrictive  views  of  Bet  Hillel " 
(Eduy.  iv.  1;  Tosef.,  'Eduy.  ii.  2). 

The  reason  assigned  for  their  respective  tenden- 
cies is  a  psychological  one.  The  Hillelites  were,  like 
the  founder  of  their  school  (Ber.  60a;  Shab.  31a; 
Ab.  i.  12  tt  seq.),  quiet,  peace-loving  men,  accom- 
modating themselves  to  circumstances  and  times, 
and  being  determined  only  upon  fostering  the  Liiw 
and  bringing  man  nearer  to  his  God  and  to  his 
neighbor.  The  Shammaites,  on  the  other  hand, 
stern  and  unbending  like  the  originator  of  their 
school,  emulated  and  even  exceeded  his  severity. 
To  them  it  seemed  impossible  to  be  sufficiently 
stringent  in  religious  prohibitions.  The  discipks  of 
Hillel,  "  the  pious  and  gentle  follower  of  Ezra " 
(Sanh.  11a).  evinced  in  all  their  public  dealings 
the  peacefulness,  gentleness,  and  conciliatory  spirit 
which  had  distiugui.shed  their  great  master;  and  by 
the  same  characteristic  qualities  they  were  guided 
during  the  political  storms  which  convulsed  their 
country.  The  Shammaites,  on  the  contrary,  were 
intensely  patriotic,  and  would  not  bow  to  foreign 
rule.     They  advocated  the  interdiction  of  any  and 

all  intercourse  with  those  who  either 

Character-   were  Romans  or  in  any  way  contrib- 

istics.        uted  toward  the  furtherance  of  Roman 

power  or  influences.  Dispositions  so 
heterogeneous  and  antagonistic  can  not  usually  en- 
dure side  by  side  without  provoking  serious  mis- 
understandings and  feuds;  and  it  was  owing  solely 
to  the  Hillelites'  forbearance  that  the  parties  did  not 
come  to  l)lows,  and  that  even  friendly  relations 
continued  between  them  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  i.  10;  Yeb. 
14b ;  Yer.  Yeb.  i.  3b),  for  a  time  at  least.  But  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  period  exerted  a  baneful  influence 
also  in  that  direction. 

When,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  (6  C.E.), 
the  Roman  procurator  Coponius  attempted  to  tax 
the  .Jews,  and  ordered  a  strict  census  to  be  taken 
for  that  purpose,  both  schools  protested,  and  the  new 
measure  was  stigmatized  as  so  outrageous  as  to 
justify  all  schemes  by  which  it  might  be  evaded. 
The  general  abhorrence  for  the  system  of  Roman 
taxation  manifested  itself  in  looking  with  distrust 
upon  every  Jew  who  was  olBcially  concerned  in 
carrying  it  out,  whether  as  tax-collector  ("gabbai ") 
or  as  customs-collector  ("mokes");  these  were 
shunned  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
their  testimony  before  Jewish  courts  had  no  weight 
(B.  K.  X.  1;  ii.  113a;  Sanh.  iii.  3;  ib.  25b).  About 
this  time  the  malcontents  held  the  ascendency. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Judas  the  Gaulonitc  (or  Gali- 
lean) and  of  Zadok.  a  Shammaite  (Tosef.,  'Eduy.  ii. 
2;  Yeb.  15b),  a  political  league  was  called  into  ex- 
istence, whose  object  was  to  oppose  by  all  means  the 
practise  of  the  Roman  laws.  Adopting  as  their 
organic  principle  the  exhortation  of  the  father  of  the 
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S  the  Zealots,  found  -PP>^ -^^  XtvS    "^e 
r,   .  fa  -U  c  ka  "ue,  an<l"  as  the  Hillelites  became 

tt,  l."t  *vs  of  Jermalm's  si™l!S'«  ttey  broke  oul 
""i*,U°U.'=°™.>o».  .™»<i  J.»l»  -*  ™"~ 

t,ou  between  _^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^_^^.  ^,.„,i,  ^f  food 

Relation      ov  drink  from  ^^'^^^^^-'^^^f^^^ 

tn  TTfternal  The  Hillelites,  still  modeiate  m  tliui 

*    WcxTd         religious  and  politieal  views^  .^•.«dd 

^  not  asree  to  sueh  sharply  dehned  ex- 

rhisiveness-  but  when  the  Sauhedrin  was  called  to- 

Sb^:S"r,i3of  is:  ;= 

the  dav      Eleazar  ben  Ananias  invited  the  'l'-"pk 
o    lot     schools  to  meet  at  his  house.     Armed  men 
t        Itioned  at  the  door,  and  i-tructedto  p^m 
pverv  one  to  enter,  but  no  one  to  leave.     Duimg  the 
dscussk.n    that  were  carried  on  under  these  circum- 
S:^  r,  anv  Hillelites  are  said  to  have  been  Med; 
and  there  and  then  the  remainder  adopted  tlie  le-   ^ 
strk-tivc  propositions  of  the  Shamma.tes.  known  in 
?       TMnmd  as  "The  Eighteen  Articles."     On  ac- 
00  inT         til     violence   which   attended   those  en- 
.c     ens.   an.l   because  of   the   radicalisin   of  the 
:,     tments    themselves,    the    day    o^.  -^"'^^^J^, 
Shammaites  thus    triumphed    over    t Je    H  Ue  tes 
^•as  thereafter  re.srarded  as  a  day    "^  ™:'^' "'';'' 
(Tosef..  Shab.  1.  16  et  seq.;   Shab.   13a,   l.a,  \er. 

^'Bet  Shammai  and  Bet  HiUel  continued  their  dis- 

^     fter   he  destruction  of  the  Temple,  or  until  after 
ti;'     or 'anization  of  the  Sauhedrin  under  the  presi- 
den-v  of  Gamaliel  II.  (80  C.E.).     By   that  tune  all 
p  "it  cal  schemes  and  plans  for  the  recovery  of      e 
^  .t  libertv  had  become  altogether   foreign  to  the 
IS  of   he  spiritual  leaders;  and  thecharacterist.es 
o      hcHillelites  once  more  gained  the  ascendencj^ 
All   disputed   points  were  brought  up  for  re  ie« 
fs"  S;Lt..) ;  'and  in  nearly  every  case  the  opinion 
of  the  Hillelites  prevailed  (Tosef..  ^f->-  l^  \l', 
t^.  3b ;  Gratz,  "  Gesch.  der  Juden  '  2d  ed    iv^  ^  ^ 
note   4)      Thenceforth  it    was   Siiid;       A\  heic    Bet 
Shamiiai  is  opposed  to  Bet  HiUel.  the  opinion  of 
S  S  Cmai  "considered  as  if  not  incorr.>ni^ in 
theMishnah"  ("Bet  Shammai  bimekom  Bet  Hilkl 


enah  Mishnah --Ber.  36b;   Bezah  lib,  Yeb.  9a); 
^'oV:he";mole7otthese  schools  tUereisnovecor^^ 

^.::Ls.    1^"  Talmud  (Sul.^    carnal 
gives  the  number  of  HiUel  s  aiscipies 
,,  eighty,  while  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Yer^>, eel 
V.  39b)  makes  of  them  as  many  P""-^;,fh  source 
mention  two  of  them  by  name,  Jonathan  ben  L  zm 
Zd    Johanan    ben    Zakkai;and  it  is  added  tha 
Jonathan  was  the   greatest  and  ^^^^'^ 
amou-the  whole  number.     Iso  such  traditions  are 
r  "orded  of  the  Shammaites.  Of  their  schoo    thiee 
:^:"^^i.^edbyname;  viz..  BababeuButa  (Be,ah 
30a  ,  Dositai  of  Kefar  Yetma  COriah  u.  o).  an^  Zad  J. 
rTosef    'Eduy.  ii.  2) ;  but  they  are  mentioned  simplj 
Scans;    though  Shammaites.  they  sometimes  up- 
S  th;  views  of  the  Hillelites.     See  Hillei.  and 
Sh.\mmai 


^H.\MMA1.  ...  ^.  ^, 

B,Btioc.R..PUT:  Gratz    Gc.W,.  *^  JMfS.=^el^j,;;;;.r,«„7m,i 

tnKlSn»ci;*rt(Ui.i.*l  _  u.  trau   ^  irr-lsT;  idem, 

pp.  ioSi:  ■SVeiss,  Dot  Djn  'i;-^^^''-^^'",,  ,,a.iiisUmih.  pp. 
J, trod,  to  -Vf"-/--/'*^?;;  T«  ;<«(-.  i.  14-2.5:  Sol.warz. 
tfdX^'r^"'^^!^'^^^^^''"^''  micUU'U  cans- 
rulie,  1S»3.  g    M. 

^ET  HA-MIDKASH:    High  school;   literally, 
iji^i   ^  .,  ,.,^.,,,vhere  the  students  of  tlu- 

S  :«  h^S-listen  \o  the  Mib.ash   the  diseours. 
or  expos   ion  of  the  Law.     It  is  used  in  contrad,.- 
rincrion  to   the   Bet   ha-Sefer,  tl-'   P-""'->-  ^^ -■  . 
Xh  children  under  tWrteen  attend.^    o^ka.n^ 
^criiitures    Thus  it  is  said  m  Gen.  K.  Km.  10      t>.  u 
and']acobwent  together  to  the  bet  ba-sefer  un 
nun-  had  finished  their  thirteenth  year,  when  the> 
par  ed    the  former  entering  the  houses  of  idols,  and 
fhelanerthe  batte  ha-midrashot."    Elsewhere    t^^ 
stated    '-There  were  480  synagogues  (bat  e   ken. 
n    'n   T  .  •  salem    each  containing  a  bet  ha-sebr 
Si-v     h'Srt^llscripturesVandabetTalnu.. 

(«m    asbet  ha-midrash),  for  ^Lf  study  of  the  L 
D  the  tradition;     and  Vespasian  destroy  tnl  th  m 
aU"    Yer.  Meg.  iii.  73d;   Lam.  R.,  Introduction  1 
ii   o.^Pesik.   fiv.   121b;   Yer.  Ket.  xim  3oc.  ^^  1. 

•'  460"  is  a  clerical  error).  The  same  u  .  - 
Meaning,  dition  is  given  somewhat  differently  m 
meaning      ^^^^    ^^^    ^^.^     ^^^^.^^  hun.lred  and 

nine.v-four  courts  of  justice  were  ^^^.rns^^^^;^ 

ns  inanv  synagogues,   "batte  ha-midrashot      (hig  i 

ho"^  :nd    -MWte   soferim;   (Prinuiry   schools 

According  to  Yer.  Ta'anit  iv.  7.  p.  69a ;  Lam.  H^  n. 
o  ^i%l   there  were  500  primary  schools  in  Betar,  i 
^.'smuS;"f  which  had  no  less  tlian  300  pupjs 

compare  Sotah  49b,    Git.  58a.  which  speak  of  400 
schools    each   with   400   pupils).      Tl.e  number  o 
schoos'(480)  in  Jerusalem  besides  the  one  in  tl^ 
Temple  is  derived  by  gematria  from  the  word-nS^  ^ 

^The  Ka^nl^ash  in  the  Temple  hall_(Luke  il  ' 
46   Kx    l.xxi.  37;   Matt.   xxi.  23.   xxvi.oo;   Join 
t^iU    20   is  called  the  "bet  ha-imdrash  h.-^dol 
^he  .-reat  high  school  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  U.  ix^  [v]. 
xi  i"  and  elsewhere).     It  formed  the  center  of  learn 
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ing,  ami  was,  of  course,  the  oldest  one,  standing  in 
close  relation  to  the  "Bet  Din  ha-Gadol,"  the  high 
court  of  justice  in  the  Temple.  Its  history  can  not 
well  be  traced.  A  "bet  wa'ad,"  meeting-place  of 
scholars,  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jose  ben 
Joezer  of  Zereda.  the  martyr  of  tlie  Maccabean  time, 
who  teaches:  "Let  thy  house  be  a  bet  wa'ad  for 
the  wise  "  (Ab.  i.  4).  The  name  "  bet  wa'ad  "  is  met 
with  also  in  Sotah  i.x.  15;  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7c;  Yer. 
Ta'anitiv.  67d,  and  elsewhere.  The  hearers  or  dis- 
ciples were  seated  on  the  ground  at  tlie  feet  of  their 
teachers  (Ab.  I.e.;  Lulvc  x.  39;  Acts 
Its  x.xii.  3).     In  the  first  century,  schools 

History,  existed  everywhere  at  the  side  of  tlie 
synagogues  (Acts.  xix.  9,  "the  school 
of  one  Tyranuus ").  The  primary  school,  bet  ha- 
sefer,  was,  however,  instituted  at  a  later  time,  first 
by  Simeon  ben  Shetah,  abo\it  100  b.c.  at  Jerusalem 
(Yer.  Ket.  viii.  32c),  and  later  introduced  generally, 
for  thebenelit  of  all  children,  by  Joshua  b.  Gamlain 
the  first  century  (B.  B.  21a;  see  Educ.vtion).  Tlie 
Haggadah  reflects  a  later  mode  of  life  wlien  speali- 
ing of  a  bet  ha-midrasli  of  Shem  and  Eber  wliicli  was 
attended  by  Isaac,  occasionally  also  b_y  Rebekah, 
and  regularly  by  Jacob  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxii.  19, 
xxiv.  G3,  XXV.  22 ;  Gen.  U.  Ixiii.  ;  Tauna  debe  Eliyaliu 
R.  v.);  of  that  of  Jacob  at  Suliliot,  whieli  Joseph 
frequented  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  xxxvii. 
2;  Num.  xxiv.  5);  of  that  which  Judah  was  sent  to 
build  for  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  R.  xcv. ;  Tan., 
Wayiggush,  xi.);  or  of  that  of  JIo.ses,  where  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  his  sons  taught  the  Law  (Targ.  Yer. 
to  Ex.  xx.vix.  33;  compare  Num.  R.  xxi. :  "Jo.shua 
arranged  tliecluiirs  for  the  scholars  attending  tlie  bet 
wa'ad  of  Closes  ").  Similarly  tlie  propliet  Samuel  had 
his  "  liet  ulphana"  (Aramaic  for  "  bet  ha-midrash")  in 
Uaniali  (Targ.  to  I  Sam.  xix.  19).  Solomon  built 
synagogues  and  sclioolhouses  (Eccl.  R.  ii.  4).  King 
Hezeliiah  furnished  the  oil  for  lamps  to  burn  in  tlie 
synagogues  and  schools,  and  threateneil  to  have 
killed  by  the  sword  any  one  wli(5  would  not  study 
the  Law;  so  tliat  s<ion  there  was  no  'A.Mir.v-AnEZ  to 
be  found  in  tlie  land,  nor  a  child  or  woman  unfamiliar 
witii  all  the  precepts  on  Levitical  purity  (Sanli.  94b). 
Especially  tliose  of  the  tribe  of  Issacliar  devoted 
tlieir  time  to  tlie  study  of  the  Law  in  the  bet  ha- 
midrash,  Zebulun  tlie  merchant  furnishing  them  tlie 
means  of  supjiort  (I  Chron.  xii.  33;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
18;  Gen.  R.  Hi.,  xcix.  ;  Targ.  Yer.  I.e.). 

Jetliro  was  promised  that  his  descendants  would 
never  see  the  sclioolhouses  (batte  ha-midrasliot)  dis- 
appear from  among  them  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  v.  ; 
compare  Mek.,  Yitro,  'Amalek,  2). 

In  Jlisliiiaic  times  (Sliab.  xvi.  1)  it  appears  that 
pulilic  discourses  were  lielil  in  the  bet  ha-midiasli; 
but  Targ.  Yer.  on  Judges  v.  9  indicates  that  it  was 
used  later  for  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  popular 
discourses  were  delivered  at  the  synagogue. 

The  first  liet  ha-midrash  of  which  tliere  is  authen- 
tic record  is  the  one  in  whicli  Shemaiah  (Samcas)  and 
Abtaliou  (Pollion)  taught,  and  which 

Earliest     Hillel.  when  a  youth,  could  attend  only 

Forms,      after  having  paid  admission-fee  to  the 

janitor  (Yoma  Zhh).     Whether  or  not 

this  charge  of  a  fee,  so  contradictory  to  the  maxim  of 

the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (Abot  i.  1),  "Raise 


many  disciples, "  was  a  political  measure  of  the  time, 
it  seemingly  stands  in  connection  with  a  principle 
pronounced  by  the  Shammaites  (Ab.  R.  N..  .1.  iii.  ; 
B.  iv.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  14),  that  "only  those  who 
are  wise,  liumble,  and  of  goodly,  well-to-do  parent- 
age should  be  taught  the  Law."  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  Hillelites  insisted  that  "all,  without  ex- 
ception, should  partake  of  tlie  privilege,  inasmuch 
as  many  transgressors  in  Israel,  when  brought  nigh 
to  the  Law,  brought  forth  rigliteous,  pious,  and 
perfect  men."  Against  the  Hillelite  principle,  R. 
Gamaliel  wanted  to  exclude  all  those  who  liud  not 
stood  tlie  test  of  inner  fitness.  He  was  outvoted, 
with  tlie  result  that  400  (or,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, 700)  cliairs  were  necessarily  added  in  order 
to  .seat  the  newcomers  (Ber.  28a).  The  custcjiiiary 
seating  of  the  pupils  on  chairs  marivs  an  improve- 
ment, and  this  new  feature  gave  to  the  schoollinuse 
tlie  name  "  veshibah  "  (Abot  ii.  7)  or  "metibta"  (B. 
M.,  8.5a,  b).  " 

The  bet  ha-midrash  of  .labneh  was  catleil  "vine- 
yard," either  because  it  stood  in  a  vineyard  (Selii'irer, 
"Gesch."  3d  ed.,  ii.  32o,  note  49)  or,  as  rabbinical 
tradition  asserts,  because  it  was  built  in  semicircular 
shape,  thus  resembling  a  vineyard  (Ket.  iv.  6; 
'Eduy.  ii.  4;  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7d).  At  all  events  the 
name  "vineyard"  became  the  usual  appellation  for 
the  bet  ha-midrash;  hence  Song  of  Songs  vii.  13  (A. 
V.  12),  "Let  us  get  up  early  to  tlic  vineyards,"  was 
aiiplied  to  tlie  bet  lia-midrusli  ('Er.  211j). 

It  is  frequently  reccmimended  as  highly  meritori- 
ous to  be  one  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  bet  ha- 
midrash  and  the  last  to  leave  (Shab.  127a;  Git.  7a; 
Jleg.  15b;  Suk.  28a;  Sanh.  3b). 

It  was  believed  to  bring  misfortune  to  sit  at 
meals  during  the  time  that  tlie  discourse  was  being 
liekl  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  (Git.  38b).  It  was  for- 
bidden to  sleep  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 

Rules  of  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
the  Bet  ha-  In  Babylonia,  where  scholars  spent 
Midrash.  their  whole  time  in  the  school,  ex- 
ception was  made  to  this  rule  (Ber. 
25a;  Jleg.  28a).  Jlothers  won  special  merit  by 
training  their  children  to  go  to  the  bet  ha-.sefer.  and 
wives  by  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  husbands 
from  tlie  bet  ha-midrash  (Ber.  17a).  Every  session 
at  the  bet  ha-niidrash  was  expected  to  offer  some 
new  idea  to  the  student;  hence  the  frequent  ques- 
tion: "What  new  thing  was  offered  at  tlie  bet  ha- 
midrash  to-day'?"  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  vii.  9;  Hag.  3a; 
Yer.  Git.  v.  47d;  and  elsewlierc).  The  bet  ha- 
midrash  ranks  higher  than  the  syna- 
Im-  gogue;     consequently    a    synagogue 

portance  of  may  be  transformed  into  a  bet  ba- 
the Bet  ha-  midrash;    but   the   latter  can  not  be 

midrash.  changed  into  a  house  of  worsliip  (Meg. 
26b,  27a).  "He  who  goeth  from  the 
synagogue  to  the  bet  ha-midrash — that  is,  from  the 
divine  service  to  the  stud)'  of  the  Law — will  be 
privileged  to  greet  the  majesty  of  God ;  for  so  says 
Ps.  Ix.xxiv.  8  [.V.  V.  7].  'They  go  from  strength 
to  strength,  everyone  of  themappeareth  before  God 
in  Zion  ^"  (Ber."64a>.  To  the  bet  ha-keueset  (syna- 
gogue) and  the  bet  ha-midrash  in  Babylonia  are  re- 
ferred the  words  of  Ezek.  xi.  16,  Hebr. :  "  I  will  be  to 
them  as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries  wliere  they 
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shall  COUR-"  (Meg.  29a).  The  Haggatlah  tiuds  allusions 
to  the  bet  ha-niidrash  in  Ps.  xc.  1 :  "  Thou  hast  been 
our  dwclliug-iilace  in  all  generations";  and  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  1.  Hebr. :  "God  standeth  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation  of  [those  -nho  seek]  God"  (ib.:  Gen. 
R.  xlviii.);  and  also  in  Balaam's  words  (Num.  xxiv. 
5):  "How  lovely  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Israel"  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  I.e. ;  Sanh. 
10,M));  likewise  in  Cant.  viii.  10:  "I  am  a  wall  and 
my  breasts  like  towers  "  (Pes.  87a),  and  Cant.  ii.  8. 
9,  refer  to  the  synagogue  and  the  schoolhouse: 
"The  voice  of  my  beloved!  behold  he  cometh  leap- 
ing .  .  .  :  my  beloved  is  like  a  roe,"  meaning  that 
God  proceeds  from  one  synagogue  to  the  other,  and 
from  one  bet  ha-midrash  to  the  other,  to  bless  Israel 
(Pesik.  V.  48b). 

God  also  has  His  bet  ha-niidrash  in  heaven,  and 
teaches  the  Law  to  the  righteous  (Tanua  debe  Eli- 
yahu  1{.  i..  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  viii.,  ix.);  it  is  called  the  "up- 
per yeshibah  "  or  "  mctibta  "  (B.  M.  86a ;  Ber.  18b ; 
Ta'anit  21b).      "He  who    accustoms 
The  himself   to  go  to  the  bet  ha-keneset 

Heavenly    and  bet  ha-midrash  in  this  world  shall 

Bet  ha-      also  be  admitted  into  the  bet  lia-keue- 
Midrash.     set  and  bet  ha-midrash  of  the  world 
to  come  "  (Joshua  b.  Levi,  in  Deut.  R. 
vii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5  [A.  V.  4]). 

The  name  "  bet  ha-midmsh  "  recurs  in  the  Arabic 
"madrasah,"  for  school;  and  Jews  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Arabic  life  called  the  bet  ha-midrash  also 
midrash  (Gi'ulemann,  "Gesch.  des  Erziehuugsweseus 
und  der  Kultur  der  Judeu  in  Frankreich  und 
Deutschland,"  i.  92  <;**<■}.,  265;  "Quellenschriften 
zur  Gesch.  des  Unterrichts,"  p.  99).  A  system- 
atic plan  of  education  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
published  and  translated  by  Giidemauu,  I.e.,  pro- 
poses to  impose  on  each  member  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  whole  country  or  district  the  old  half- 
shekel  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  bet 
ha-midrash  or  high  school  to  be  built  in  the  capital 
near  the  synagogue,  and  for  primary  schools  to  be 
in  each  town,  where  the  disciples,  together  with  the 
teachers,  should  live  during  the  week,  separated 
from  their  parents  and  removed  from  all  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  bet  ha-midrash  was  open  day  and  night  for  both 
public  discourees  and  private  studies.  It  contained 
usually  a  large  library  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
and  became  an  attractive  center  and  meeting-place 
also  for  scholars  of  other  cities.  Inevitably  this 
privilege  was  freciuently  abused,  and  the  bet  ha- 
midrash  often  became  the  resort  of  idlers  and  poor 
homeless  strangers  who  spent  their  time  in  gossip 
rather  than  in  study.  The  official  name  given  by 
non-Jews  to  the  bet  ha-midrash  in  Nuremberg  (1406) 
is  "Judenschule"  (see  Gudcmann,  "Gesch.  d^Erzie- 
hungswesens  und  der  Kultur  d.  Abendljind.  Juden," 
p.  67.  note  10).  Whether  the  same  name,  "Juden- 
schule," for  the  synagogue,  given  to  it  by  the  Chris- 
tian population  (GVulemann,  I.e.  p.  94,  note  2),  oriiri- 
nated  from  the  use  of  the  bet  ha-midrash  also  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  students,  customarv  as  early 
as  Talmudical  times  (Ber.  8a).  or  from  other  causes, 
the  proverbial  "  noise  of  the  Judenschule  "  seems  to 
refer  to  the  lively  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  bet  ha-midrash  (though  at  times  the  synagogue 


was  used  also  for  learned  disputations),  and  not 
to  any  disorder  in  connection  with  the  divine 
service. 

The  number  of  hearers  or  disciples  at  the  bet  ha- 
midrash  was  not  limited  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Heder,  or  primary  school  (Abrahams,  "  Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  349).  The  rabbis  or  or- 
dained teachers,  as  a  rule  engaged  by  the  community 
to  take  charge  of  the  studies  in  the  bet  ha-midrash, 
often  dwelt  in  the  same  house;  thus  in  Germany 
where  the  bet  ha-midrash  received  the  Latin  name 
Clausa  (Claus  =  cloister),  also  called  "  Claus  Rab- 
bis" or  "Clausner."  The  synagogue  and  bet  ha- 
midrash  were  often  in  the  same  bvulding  or  adjoin- 
ing each  other.  For  the  course  of  studies  and  other 
regulations  concerning  the  bet  ha-midrash,  see  the 
articles  Education  and  Teacher  ;  also  Academies. 
Bahur,  Heder,  and  Yeshibah. 

BiBLioGR.\PHY :  Giidemann,  JlhUftches  VnterrichtitH'esfn 
^yiihrcm1  ihr  Spanii^fh-Arahij^t'ht'n  Periode,  1873,  p.  7i*l ; 
idem,  Ge.tclu  dt.-*  ErzUhuiigt^ieesens  und  der  Kultur  dt:r 
AbindUiiid.  Juden.  I.  KvSi.i,  III.  1888  (see  Inilexl:  idem. 
Quelienftchrtften  zur  Ge.-^eli.  dei^  Vnterriehts  und  di:r 
Erziehung  hei  den  Deut.^ehen  Juden,  1891  (see  ludexi; 
Abrahams,  Jetri.'ih  Life  in  the  Middle  Age^,  IS96,  pp.  34,  1349 
et  .vry. ;  Hamhurper,  H.  B.  T.  ii.,  s.v.  Lehrhaii.^^ ;  Weber. 
Smtem  der  Altfti/nagogalen  Thcnlngie,  1880,  pp.  34,127- 
'M);  schQrer,  he.;  Jacobs,  Jcu'$  of  Angevin  England,  pp. 
343-351,  343-344. 
,1.  SR.  K. 

BET-TALBTCTD  :  Hebrew  monthly  review,  de- 
voted to  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  studies  and  liter- 
ature; founded  in  1881  by  Isjxac  Hirsch  Weiss  and 
Meir  Friedmaun,  at  Vienna,  and  published  bj-  the 
former  imtil  its  discontinuance  in  1886. 

Besides  the  editors,  among  the  contributors  to  this 
monthly  were  such  scholars  as  Buber,  Brllll,  A.  Ep- 
stein, Giidemann,  Reifmann,  Schechter,  and  many 
others  prominent  in  the  domain  of  Jewish  learning. 
Some  of  the  articles  published  in  "Bet-Talmud" 
were  also  printed  separately. 

L.  G.  I.  Br. 

BETERA,  BENE.     See  Bathtra. 

BETH-ANATH  :    A  Canaanite  city  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  contains,  as  one 
of  its  elements,  the  name  of  a  god,  Anath.     Though 
the  Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  conquering   this 
city,  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  became  tributary 
to  them  (Josh.  xix.  38;   Judges  i.  33).     The  city  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  ( W. 
Max  Mliller,  "  Asien  und  Europa,"  pp.  19.5,  220).  The 
exact  location  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained.    It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  'Ainitha.  in  a  fertile  valley  southeast  of  i 
Tibniu  in  Galilee;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  im-  [ 
pregnable  fortress  could  have   stood   there.     Since  j 
Rameses  II.  speaks  of  a  mountain  Beth-anath,  W. 
Max  Milller  holds  that  the  city  itself  lay  in  the  valley. 

J.  JR.  F.  Br. 

BETH-ANOTH:  City  in  the  hills  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  ,59).  It  has  been  identified  by  both  Con- 
der  and  Buhl  ("Geographic,"  p.  158)  with  the  mod- 
ein  Beth  Ainvin. 

•I.  .iR  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-ARABAH  ("house  of  Arabah"):  A 
town  situated,  according  to  Josh.  xv.  61,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah.  It  was  a  border-town  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  hence  is  credited  to  the 
former  (Josh,  ib.):  while  in  Josh,  xviii.  22  it  is  enu- 
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merated  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  Lying  to 
the  south  of  Beth-hoglah  in  the  Jericho  plain,  indi- 
cations point  to  its  identification  with  the  modern 
'Ain  al-Feshkha,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Robertson 
Smith.  In  Josh,  xviii.  18  the  name  is  given  as 
"  Arabah." 
.7.  jr..  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-ABAM  (Josh.  siii.  27)  or  BETH- 
HAKAN  (Xum.  xxsii.  36):  A  city  east  of  tlie  Jor- 
dan. The  Talmud  speaks  of  it  as  "  Bethramta '' 
(nnO"in''a) ;  Eusebius  as  " Bethramphta '' ;  and  Jose- 
phus  as  "Betharamatha."  Herod  the  Great  built  a 
palace  there  which  was  destroyed  after  his  death. 
The  city  was  rebuilt  bj-  Herod  Antipater  and  called 
"  Julias. "  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Augustus.  As  the 
original  name  of  the  empress  was  Livia.  Eusebius 
and  others  called  the  town  "Livias."  The  site  is 
indicated  by  the  ruins  on  the  hill  Teller-Rameh,  in 
a  fertile  part  of  the  Jordan. 

J.  JR.  F.  Br. 

BETH- ARBEL  :  Mentioned  only  once  (Hosea  x. 
14)  as  a  city  destroyed  by  Sbalman.  Opinions  varj- 
both  as  to  the  location  of  the  place  and  as  to  the 
identitication  of  Shalman.  The  most  probable  loca- 
tion is  that  of  the  modem  Irbid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan  (G.  A.  Smith,  '"Historical  Geography  of 
the  Hilly  Land  ").  As  for  Shalman,  Schrader  ("  K. 
A.  T.."  ii.  440-4-12)  says  he  is  a  Moabite  king,  Shala- 
manu.  Conder  favors Shalmaneser  III. :  Wellhausen 
(■•  Kleine  Propheten '")  and  Xowack  (Commentary) 
Shalmaneser  IV.  A  solution  may  be  found  in  the 
Septuagint  reading,  "  Beth-Jeroboam  "  fc^r  "  Beth- 
arbel"  and  "Shallum"  for  "Shahnau."  The  pas- 
sage would  then  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  by  Shallum  (II  Kings  sv.  10). 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-AVEN :  A  city  on  the  border  of  Benja- 
min in  the  wilderness  (Josh,  xviii.  12),  east  of  Bethel 
(Josh.  vii.  2)  and  west  of  Michmash  (I  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  (I  Sam. 
siv.  2.S). 

In  Hosea  iv.  1.5.  v.  8,  x.  .5,  Beth-aven  is  probably  a 
disguise  for  Beth-el,  particularly  in  x.  5,  where  calves 
of  Beth-aven  as  objects  of  idolatry  are  mentioned. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-AZMAVETH.     See  Azma\-eth. 

BETH-DAGON  :  The  name  of  several  places 
apparently  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  second  ele- 
ment is  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god  Dagon.  In 
the  Old  Testament  mention  is  made  of  a  city  called 
"Beth-dagon,"  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  41:  compare  Tosef.,  Oh.  iii.  9):  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  there  was  also  a  Beth- 
dagon  (Josh.  xix.  27;  compare  Tosef.,  Sheb.  vii. 
13).  Sennacherib  also  mentions  a  Bit-daganna  on 
his  inscriptions  (see  Schrader,  "K.  B."  ii.  92;  De- 
litzsch.  "Wo  Lag  das  Paradies?''  p.  2S9)  which 
appears  to  be  a  third  distinct  locality.  Beth-dagon 
occurs  at  the  present  day  as  the  name  of  various 
places  in  Palestine;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  ancient  cities  can  be  associated  with  them. 
The  Beth-dagon  southeast  of  Jaffa  is  probably  too 
far  north  for  the  Judean  citv  mentioned  in  Josh. 


XV.  41;  the  Beth-dagon  in  the  district  of  Acre, 
mentioned  by  Scholz,  answers  the  required  con- 
ditions. 

J.  JK.  F.  Br. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM :  City  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  22)  identical  with  Almok  diblataim. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-EXi :  A  city  famous  for  its  shrine,  on  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Judea — the  site  of 
the  present  little  village  of  Beitin,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Ephraimitic  mountains.  (See  illustra- 
tion on  page  120.)  Originally  the  town  was  called 
Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  19);  but  this  name  was  displaced 
by  that  of  the  shrine,  Beth-el  ("house  of  God"). 
According  to  Gen.  xii.  8,  Abram  erected  an  altar 
east  of  Beth-el ;  but  the  erection  of  the  shrine — that 
is,  of  the  holy  stone — is  ascribed  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18;  compare  Gen.  xxxv.  6,  14).  Since  in 
these  narratives  (Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  7)  Beth-el, 
"the  holy  place,"  is  distinguished  from  the  city  Luz, 
the  shrine  must  have  been  outside  the  city.  A  suit- 
able place  would  be  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Beitin, 
where  now  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort.  But 
Schlatter  ("ZurTopographie  Paliistinas,"  pp.  286  et 
scq.),  who  thinks  that  the  name  Beth-aven  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Hosea  iv.  1.5  et  nq.)  is  merely  a  sarcastic 
disguise  of  "  Beth-el "  (so  also  the  Talmud ;  Xeubauer, 
"G.  T."  p.  15.5),  concludes  from  Josh.  vii.  2  (com- 
pare Gen.  xii.  8)  that  the  shrine  must  be  sought 
somewhat  more  to  the  east  at  Deir  Diwan.  The 
statement  in  the  text  of  Josh.  vii.  2,  and  Josh.  xvi. 
8,  also,  which  places  Beth-el,  together  with  Luz,  on 
the  boundary -line  of  Ephraim,  can  not,  for  textual 
reasons  (compare  the  Septuagint  reading),  be  taken 
as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  shrine  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  city.  According  to  Judges  xx. 
18,  26  et  seg.,  the  shrine  was  of  great  importance  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges;  still  more  so  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdoms,  when  Jeroboam  made  it  the 
chief  Ephraimitic  shrine  (I  Kings  xii.  'i9etse'j. :  com- 
pare II  Kings  X.  29),  "the  king's  chapel."  as  it  is 
called  in  Amos  vii.  13.  At  the  time  of  Elisha  there 
was  a  communitj-  of  prophets  at  Beth-el  (II  Kings 
ii.  3).  The  oldest  prophets  name  Beth-el  as  one  of 
the  centers  of  degenerate  Israelite  cult  (Amos  iii. 
14,  iv.  4,  V.  5;  compare  Hosea  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5). 
Amos  came  into  the  city  at  a  great  feast,  and  raised 
a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  priesthood  and 
the  people  by  his  merciless  condemnation  of  Israel 
(Amos  vii.  10  et  seg.). 

Even  after  the  conquest  of  Ephraim  the  shrine  of 
Beth-el  retained  its  importance  (II  Kings  xvii.  28). 
When  Josiah  took  possession  of  this  old  part  of  the 
Ephraimitic  dominions  he  uprooted  the  illegitimate 
cult  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15).  After  the  Exile,  Beth-el 
belonged  to  Judea  (Ezra  ii.  28).  At  the  time  of  the 
JIaccabees  it  is  sometimes  named  as  the  seat  of 
Syrian  ganisons  (I  Mace.  ix.  .50).  Otherwise,  the 
place  is  only  mentioned  by  the  first  Christian  topog- 
rapher, the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  and  by  Eusebius, 
as  a  small  country  town.  In  Lam.  R.  ii.  3  it  is 
stated  that  Hadrian  placed  a  guard  at  Beth-el  to 
capture  Jewish  fugitives. 

Bibliography  :  F.  Buhl,  Ga^graphic  dt'  Alten  PalSstina, 
Index.  s,v.  Beth-cl :  G.  A.  Smith.  HiMnrical  Geography  of 
the  Holu  Land.  etc..  pp.  250  et  seq.,  290  et  seq.:  A.  von  aall. 
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Altifiachthclu  Cult^tattin  :  Benzinger.  Arch.  pp.  3i3-391 ; 

commentaries  >■(  Dllluiann.  LieUizscli,  StracR,  Holzinger.  and 

Gunkel  on  l.en.  x.wiii.  and  xxxv. 

.1.  .IK.  F.   Be. 

BETH-EMEK  :  A  towu  on  the  border  between 
Aslier  auil  Zihuluu.  belongiug  to  the  latter  (Josh. 
xi.\.  -il).  It  lay  to  the  east  of  Acco;  but  its  exact 
location  has  not  been  determined. 

J.  JK.  G-  B.  L. 

BETH  GX7BBIN  :  Xarae  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  aiul  in  the  Midrash  (Xeubauer,  "  G.  T." 
pp.  Hi  itseq.).  called  "  Betogaboa  "  by  Ptolemy  and 
others.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament; 
but  Reland  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  Idumean 
forts  captured  by  Vespasian  (Josephus.  "B.  J."  iv. 
8,  g  1).     It  was  also  called  "Eleutlieropolis,"  under 


coincides  with  the  so-called  "Mount  of  the  Franks" 
(Jebel  Furedis).  a  high  peak  south  of  Jerusjilem. 
But  since  it  was  on  this  hill  that  Herod  tlie  Great 
built  a  fort  called  "Herodion,"  it  could  hardly  have 
become  a  mere  village  in  the  days  of  Jerome.  It  the 
statement  of  Jerome  be  true  (and  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  doubt  it),  Beth-haccerem  can  not  be 
the  'X\u  Karim.  west  of  Jerusiilem.  as  Cheyne 
("Encyc.  Bibl."  i.  556)  has  it.  This  latter  is  rather 
to  be  identilied  with  the  "  Kereni ""  mentioned  in  the 
Septuagiut  to  Josh.  xv.  59.  However,  the  village 
Beth-Kerem.  which,  according  to  the  Mishuah  (Xid- 
dab  ii.  7),  had  a  reddish  color,  may  be  identical  with 
the  Biblical  Beth-haccerem. 
J.  JR.  F.  Br. 


View  of  Beth-el. 


which  name  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebiiis. 
In  his  time  it  was  tlie  capital  of  the  province  within 
wliich  it  lay.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  deter- 
mined by  the  present  village  Bet  Gibrun  in  south- 
western Judea,  that  contains  some  ruins.  In  the 
vicinity  are  many  natural  caves,  artificially  en- 
larged ;  hence  it  is  thought  that  the  name  "  Eleu- 
theropolis,"  that  is,  "free  city,"  arose  through  a 
confusion  between  "hor"  (cave)  and  "hor"  (free). 
The  original  name,  which  was  not  supplanted  by 
the  Greek  form,  is  found  in  even  the  oldest  Moham- 
medan writers. 

■'■  JR.  F.  Bv. 

BETH-HACCEREM  :  According  to  Xeh.  iii.  14, 
a  Judeau  city ;  described  in  Jer.  vi.  1  as  a  high  place 
visible  at  a  great  distance.  Jerome  (on  the  passage) 
speaks  of  Beth-haccerem  as  a  village  still  existing 
on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Tekoa.     This 


BETH-HILLEL,  DAVID  DE :  Beni-Israel; 
author  of  a  book  of  "Travels."  Madras,  1833,  the 
lirst  work  by  a  Jew  published  in  India.  He  de- 
scribes his  travels  through  India,  but  is  otherwise 
of  little  importance. 

Bibliogsaphy:  Catalogue  nf  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition,  }io. 

J. 

BETH-HORON  :  Name  of  two  villages  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Ephraimite  mountains,  called  re- 
spectively "upper  Beth-horou"  (Josh.  xvi.  5)  and 
"nether  Beth-horon"  (Josh  xvi.  3.  xviii.  13;  I  Kings 
ix.  17).  They  are  nowadays  spoken  of  as  the  two 
villages  "Bet  'iir  et-Tahta"  (the  lower)  and  "'Bet 
'ur  elFoka"  (the  upper).  They  were  situated  on 
an  old  road  leading  from  Gideon  to  the  plain  on  the 
coast;  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  difficult  and  steep  road  between  the  villages  of 
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Betli-horon  (Josli.  x.  10;  t}  avdSasic  Baiffo/pui',  I.  Mace, 
iii  16),  or  Morad  Bt-thboron  (Josh.  x.  11 :  ti;  rij  nnra- 
paijti  'Baiflupuv.  I.  JIac(\  iii.  '^4).  In  aueieut  times 
the  road  was  the  principal  highway  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plain.  Here  the  Canaanites  fled 
from  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  Kictseq.);  and  by  this  road 
the  Egyptian  king  Shisbali  probably  invaded  the 
country,  since  Beth-horon  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  relating  his  victory  (W.  Max  Milller, 
"Asieniiud  Europa,'' p.  166).  It  was  for  strategic 
reasons  that  Solomon  fortified  the  lower  Betli-horon. 
In  Grecian  times  the  Syrian  general  Seron  attempted 
to  force  an  entrance  by  Beth-horon  into  the  country, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (I  Mace.  iii. 
\^  et  Kq.).  Kicanor  afterward  met  with  the  same 
fate  (I  Mace.  vii.  39  ct  scq. ).  When  Bacchides  be- 
came master  of  the  Jewisii  country  he  strongly  for- 
tified this  important  point.  It  is  again  mentioned 
wlien  the  Romans  under  Cassius  sustained  heavy 
losses  there  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  19.  s-  8).  It  may 
also  be  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament  that  these 
two  villages  were  binlt  by  the  daughter  of  Ephraim 
'  r  Chron.  vii.  24),  and  tliat  Sanballat,  the  adversary 
"f  Xeliemiah.  came  from  tliere  (Xeh.  ii.  10,  19;  xiii. 
•J'<).     For  the  form  "  Horoni  "  compare  'Qpuviv;  i.e., 

■  Iloronaim  "  in  Septuagiut  of  Josh.  ix.  10  and  11; 
■^iim.  xiii.   24.     Several   of   the   Talmudic   scholars 

■  iiiue  from  Beth-horon  (Xeubauer,  "G.  T. "  p.  1.54). 

.1.  .II!.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-JAAZEK:  According  to  the  Jlishnah 
(R.  H.  ii.  4|,  a  large  court  in  whicli  the  Sanhedrin 
awaited  tlie  announcement  of  the  new  moon.  The 
Palestiuiau  Talmud  ascribes  its  name  to  the  fact  that 
the  calculation  of  tlie  calendar  was  settled  (ptj?)  there. 

•r.  .JR.  F.  Bu. 

BETH- JESHIBIOTH  :  Town  in  the  district  east 
^'f  the  .Jordan,  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  ac- 
cording to  Xum.  xxxiii.  49  and  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20; 
but  in  Ezck.  xxv.  9  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabitish 
city.  Josephus  calls  the  city  "Besimoth  "  ("B.  J.'' 
iv.  7,  §  6).  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  "  Bethsiniuth." 
and  states  that  it  was  situated  on  the  Dead  Sea,  10 
Rinnan  miles  southeast  of  Jericho.  Its  exact  site  is 
said  to  liave  been  on  a  sandy  hill  southwest  of 
Beth-haran.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Tal- 
mudic assertion  that  Beth-jeshimoth  is  13  miles 
distant  from  Abel-shittim  is  not  correct  (Neubaiier. 
"0.  T."p.  2.-51). 

.1.  .II!.  F.  Bu. 

BETH  HA-KENESETH.     See  Synagogue. 

BETH-LEHEM-JUDAH  (I  Sam.  xvii.  12; 
Judges  xvii.  7,  xix.  1):  The  modern  Bait  Lal.im,  sit- 
uated about  .5  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  some  1.5 
minutes'  walk  east  of  tlie  road  to  Hebron,  on  a  range 
of  hills  surrounded  by  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys. 
The  city  was  also  called  "Ephratah"  (Josh.  xv.  60, 
LXX. ;  Micah  v.  1  [A.  V.  2];  Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  but 
hanlly  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19:  xlviii.  7).  In  I  Chron.  ii.  .50 
et  seq. ,  i  V.  4,  Ephratidi  is  the  wife  of  Caleb  from  whom 
Betli-lehem  descended.  Beth-lehem  is  mentioned 
among  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  60,  in  a  pas- 
.sage  which  is  missing  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Septuagiut. 

In  the  epic  stories  of  the  Book  of  Judges  neither 
Beth-lehem  nor  any  other  city  of  Judah  is  mentioned. 


In  the  additions  to  this  book  it  is  named  as  the  home 
of  the  Levite  who  migrated  to  Ephraim  (Judges 
xvii.  7).  Beth-lehem  is  also  the  scene  of  the  idyl  of 
Ruth.  It  was  through  David,  whose  family  lived 
at  Beth-lehem,  that  the  little  country  town  achieved 
an  unexijccted  fame.  The  characteristic  story  told 
in  II  Sam.  xxiii.  13  (t  scq.  shows  how  much  David 
was  attached  to  his  native  city.  But  lie  did  not  re- 
main there.  He  chose  a  larger  ca|)ital.  and  tlius 
Beth-lehem  could  continue  undisturbed  in  its  quiet 
ways.  According  to  II  Chron.  xi.  6,  the  town  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  Micah  (v.  1)  predicted  tliat 
Beth-lehem,  Epliratah  or  (omitting  "lehem  ")  Beth 
Epliratah  would  be  the  birthplace  of  a  new  Mes- 
sianic David. 

Xothing  furtlier  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  this  country  town,  that  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  insignificant  village,  except 
that  a  number  of  its  citizens  returned  to  Judah  after 
the  Exile  (Ezra  ii.  21).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  ^Maccabees,  nor  in  post-Biblical  times  by 
Josephus.  But  it  became  of  world-historic  impor- 
tance as  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Jesus,  and  as 
sucli  is  still  the  goal  of  pious  pilgrimages.  Hadrian 
built  here  a  shrine  to  Adonis,  in  order  to  irritate  the 
Christians;  this  shows  how  imporUint  the  town  liad 
become  to  the  Christian  world.  As  early  as  the 
second  century  a  stable  in  one  of  the  grottos  close  by 
the  town  was  pointed  out  as  the  birfhjdace  of  .Jesus 
(Justin  Martyr,  "Dial,  cum  Trypli."  pp.  70,  78). 
Constantine  built  a  splendid  basilica  in  Beth-lehem, 
substantially  the  same  church  whicli  is  still  admired 
by  modern  travelers.  Below  the  church  is  the 
grotto  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus.  Jerome 
occupied  a  grotto  near  by  when  translating  the 
Bible.  During  the  Crusades  Betli-lehem  suffered 
greatly  from  Jlobammedan  violence.  To-day  it  is 
a  flourishing  town,  inhabited  only  by  Cliristians. 

BiBLIOfiRAPHV:  J.  .\.  Smith.  HM.  Gcngritjihii  iif  Pnhstine, 
pp.  318  (7  .sv;«/.;  liutil,  ijC'njraphie  (h-a  AJti'n  I'<ih'lstinti,  ]ip. 
lit,  15.5-15(5;  Tobler,  Bctlilchcm;  Palmer,  Uds  Jcfzr'yi'  Beth- 
lehem, In  Zeits.  lies  Dcutsch.  Palilet.  Vcreins,  xvii.  S9  et  seq. 
J.  JR.  F.   Be. 

BETH-PEOR :  A  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
.Jordan  which,  in  Josh.  xiii.  20,  is  apportioned  to  the 
Reubeuites.  In  Deuteronomy  (iii.  39,  iv.  46,  xxxiv. 
6)  it  is  stated  that  the  people  were  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  opposite  Beth-peor,  when  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law  was  ]3romulgated.  Ho.sea  (ix.  10)  proliably 
means  the  same  place  when  he  speaks  of  Baal-peor. 
According  to  Eusebius  ("Onomastica,"  ed.  Lagarde, 
ccxxxiii.  78;  ccc.  2),  the  city  was  situated  6  Roman 
miles  from  Livias  (or  Beth-haran)  near  Mount  Peor 
(compare  Num.  xxiii.  28).  According  to  another 
statement  of  Eusebius  ("Onomastica,"  ccxiii.  47), 
this  mountain  lay  on  the  road  from  Livias  to  Hesh- 
bon;  and  according  to  Jerome  (if>.  ex  v.  1),  it  was  7 
miles  distant  from  the  latter.  But  no  place  corre- 
sponding to  these  descriptions  has  as  yet  been  found. 
The  references  to  Beth-peor  in  the  Talmud,  collected 
by  Xeubauer,  "G.  T."  pp.  253,  2.53,  prove  that  the 
place  survived  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

.1.  .in.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-KEHOB  .  i  REHOB  :    An  Aramaic  city 

which  sent  reenforcements  to  the  Ammonites  during 
the   war   with   David   (II  Sam.  x.  C,  8;   compare 
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I  Sam  14.  47.  LXX.>.  According  to  Judges  xviu.  .8. 
he  c  tv  of  Dan  was  built  in  the  plain  otBetli-relmb 
The  laher  is  also  mentioned  as  the  northern  front^ 
place  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  21)^  Robmson  tned 
io  identify  I?eth-rehob  with  the  f,.rt  Hunen  along 
the  westeni  border  of  the  upper  Jordan  ^^lley ;  but 
iudging  from  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  must  be  a  place  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  possible 
that  Beth-rehob  is  the  ancient  name  of  Banias,  assu- 
ming that  this  place  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Hasar 
Enan  (compare  Baal-o.\^d). 

t .  ijt . 

J.  JR. 

BETH-SHAN.     See  BETn-SnEAN. 
BETH-SHEAN  or    BETH-SHAN :    Fortified 
town  of  Canaian.    The  Baisau  of  to-day.  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jalud  chasm.  120  meters  below  the  level 
of  the  sea     The  Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  cnn- 
ouering  this  citv.  which  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  (Josh.  .xvii.   16;  Judges  i.  27).      Whether  it 
Tvas  conquered   by  the  Philistines  or  whether  the 
Canaanites  opened  their  city  to  them  is  not  clear 
from  the  stories  of  I  Sam.  xxxi.  10  and  II  Sam.  xxi. 
1"     But  like  all  the  other  cities  that  had  not  been 
vanquished,  Beth-shean   had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites  liy  the  time  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 
jv   12)      In  Greek  times  it  was  Helleuized  and  named 
Skypthopolis  (Judges  i.  37.  LXX.;  II  :Macc.  xii.  29; 
Judith  iii.  10;   Josephus,  and  elsewhere).     But  the 
Hebrew  name  is  used  not  only  in  I  Mace.  v.  53,  xii. 
40  et  seg. .  but  also  in  the  Talmud  (sec  Neubauer,  ••  G. 
T."  pp.  174  it  feq.).  and  has  entirely  supplanted  the 
Greek   name.      At  the  time  of  Hyrcauus  the  city 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but  became 
free  under  Pompey  and  belonged   to   the  league 
Dekapolis.     During  the  war  for  independence  Beth- 
shean  was  taken  by  the  Jews,  but  it  was  soon  recap- 
tured by  the  pagans,  who  took  bloody  vengeance  on 
the  Jew's.     Interesting  ruins  of  temples,  bridges,  a 
theater,  etc.,  bear  witWss  to  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  city  in  Gra>co-Roman  times.     The  Tal- 
mud speaks  of'the  fertile  surroundings  of  this  town, 
and  of  the  strictness  with  which  the  Jews  living 
there  fulfilled  the  Law  (Neubauer,  "  G,  T. "  ih.).    The 
forms  Beth-shean  and  Beth-shan  rest  upon  slightly 
variant   spellings    of    the    Hebrew   form,    "shan" 
TCDresenting  a  natural  contraction  of   "sliean." 
J.  .,R.       ■  F.  Br. 


BETH-SHE'ARIM:  According  to  rabbinic  ac- 
counts, the  Sanhedriu  was  destined  to  pass  through 
ten  exiles  during  the  period  30-170,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  wander  from  place  to  place.  One  of  its 
stations  was  to  be  the  city  of  Beth-she'arim.  in  which 
P.  Judah  I.  resided  for  a  long  time  (R.  H.  31b; 
Sanh.  32b;  Kct.  103b).  Asthenext  placeof  sojourn 
was  Sepphoris,  Betb-she'arim  is  identified  with  El- 
.Shajerah  (Al-Shajarah),  south  of  Sepphoris  (Neu- 
bauer, "G.  T."  p.  200).  From  the  etymology  of  tlie 
name.  nyt;'=K1J'n.  Schwarz  ("Das  Heilige  Land," 
p.  138)  identifies  it  with  the  modern  village  Turan  at 
the  Jebel  Turan  northeast  of  Sepphoris  (Fischer  and 
Guthe's  Map  of  Palestine,  c.  3). 

According  to  Tosef.,  Ter,  vii.  14,  Johanan  b.  Nun 
also  dwelt  in  Beth-she'arim ;  and,  as  the  same  place 
is  called  "nc  TCI  iu  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  4Ga.  the  two  names 


must  be  identical.  The  latter  name  of  the  place  is 
used  also  in  Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32b  and  Yer.  Ket.  xii.  35a: 
thither  was  conveyed  the  coffin  of  R.  Judah  I.,  who 
died  in  Sepphoris"  "nt"  TVI  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  burial  in  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  82c.  Certain  texts 
of  the  latter,  however,  substitute  Bet-bin  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Ca;sarea. 
mnTiO(iRAPHV :  Kohut.   Arwh   Cimpletum,   11.  S7:    Hildes- 

beimer  a'Trf/ac  zur  Ge.mmiMc  P«I{_te(i»a\-,  p.  39;  Buhl. 

Gaiyraplile  ilcf  AUcn  PaKMina.  p.  il..  ^    ^^ 

BETH-SHEMESH  (IB-SHEMESH  in  Josh. 
xix.  41).— Biblical  Data:    A  city  of  the  hill-country 
i)i-tween  Judea  and  the  coast  on  the  .southern  side 
of   Wadi    Sarar,    called   to-day  'Ain    Shems.      Ac- 
cording to  Josh.   xix.  41,  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
of    Dan,  and  according    to    Josh.    xv.  10.  it  was 
on   the  boundarv-line    of    Judea.       In   Josh.    xxi. 
Ifi  it  is  named  as  a  Lcvitic  city.     The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  Ynwn  remained  here  for  a  time  after  it 
had  been  released  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  vi.  9  et 
geq.).     At  the  time  of  Solomon,  Beth-shcniesh  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  royal  oflicers  (I  Kings  iv.  9). 
Later  on  Amaziah,  king  of  Judea,  incurred  a  serious 
defeat  there.     Under  Ahaz,  Beth-shemesh  was  con- 
quered  by  the   Philistines  (II  Chron.    xxviii.    18). 
Nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  town,  although  it 
still  existed  at  the  time  of  Eusebius.     Another  Beth- 
shemesh  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  children 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.   xix.  38;   Judges  i.   33).     There 
seems  t<i  have  been  still  another  Beth-shemesh,  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xix.  22.     Neither  of  these  latter  two 
has  been  identified.     The  Beth-shemesh  of  Jer.  xhii. 
is  generalhrsnpposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis, 
which  is  called  On  in  the  Old  Testament.     On  ac- 
count of  this  discrepancy  Winckler  ("  Alttest.  Un- 
tersuchungen,"  p.  180)  would  strike  out  Beth,  and 
translate  shemesh  "pillars  of  the  sun." 

J.  .JR.  F.  Be. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Various  explana- 
tions are  otlered  for  the  di-saster  which,  according  to 
the  Masoretic  text,  befell  fifty  thousand  people  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  rejoicing  over  the  return 
of  the  iloly  Ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  19).  Josephus  explain'^ 
("Ant."  vi".  1,  §  4)  that  they  sinned  in  presumin:; 
not  being  priests,  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Ark  of 
the  Law.  The  Talmud  affirms  that  the  inhabitant- 
of  Beth-shemesh  were  irreverent,  greeting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ark  with  the  cry,  "Who  angend 
thee  that  thou  wert  wroth,  and  who  then  hath  a)'- 
peased  thee  that  thou  art  kindly  dispo.sed  tow;inl 
us?  "  Another  account  is  that  these  people  perished 
because  they  were  so  sordid  as  not  to  pause  in  their 
work  in  the  fields  at  the  appearance  of  the  Ark. 

The  somewhat  curious  wording  of  the  passage  (I 
Sam.  l.r.).  "He  smote  of  the  people  seventy  men, 
fifty  thousand  men  "  ("  and  "  does  not  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  text),  is  explained  by  rabbinical  authorities 
as  indicating  that  this  enumeration  refers  to  two 
classes  of  people :  the  learned,  whose  number  sev- 
enty represents  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  ordinary 
people,  represented  by  the  larger  number.  Other 
expounders,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  Septuagint 
reading  which  mentions  only  the  seventy  men,  inter- 
pret this  as  meaning  that  only  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin   perished,  but   that   on  account  of  their 
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prominence  their  loss  was  equal  to  the  loss  of  fift_v 
tliousand  of  the  plain  people  (Sotah  35a,  b:  Yer. 
Sanh.  ii.  20b;  compare  also  the  Targum  and  pseudo- 
Jerome.  "Quiestiones,"  upon  I  Sam-  vi.  19). 

L.  G. 

BETH-SHITTAH  ("  place  of  acacia-trees  ") :  A 
place  near  Abel-meholah.  To  it  the  Midianites  fled 
wlien  jiursued  by  Gideon  (Judges  vii.  23).  The  name 
occurs  only  here ;  the  place  has  not  been  identified. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-ZTTB :  A  city  in  southern  Judea  (Josh. 
sv.  r>ii;  I  Chron.  ii.  45;  Neh.  iii.  16)  which  was  for- 
tified by  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xi.  7).  It  was  a 
strongly  walled  place,  situated  on  the  eastern  liound- 
ary-line  of  Judea.  The  town  was  repeatedly  be- 
sieged during  the  time  of  the  JIaccahees  (I  Jlacc.  iv. 
2S(t.'<eq.,  vi.  50,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65).  Its  situa- 
tion is  indicated  bj'  the  ruins  near  a  hill  of  Bet-sur, 
or  Burj-sur. 

.T.  JR.  F.  Be. 

BETH  ABABA:  An  unidentified  place  men- 
tioned in  John  i.  28.  According  to  Origen's  reading, 
the  name  is  brouglit  into  connection  with  the  He- 
brew "  'abarali  "  (crossing),  and  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  many  fords  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
reading  is  "Bethany"  (Beitiavia),  but  no  place  of  this 
name  east  of  the  Jordan  is  known.  Grove,  Wilson. 
and  Cheyne  combine  both  readings  into  'Briffavalipa— 
that  is.  "Beth-nimra  "  in  the  Jordan  valley,  northeast 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

J.  JR.  F.  Bu. 

BETHANY  (Bifiavia):  A  place  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  proliabl)-  also  in  the  Talmud,  under 
the  forms  'J'-TTa,  'JIX  n''3.  'J'S  IT'a,  and  i^n  n'3,  but 
not  mentioned  in  tlie  Olil  Testament  (Pes.  .")3a  ;  Tosef . , 
Shebi'it,  ed.  Zuckerraandel,  30,  71).  According  to 
John  (.\i.  18),  it  was  "  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fif- 
teen furlongs  off  "  ;  according  to  Jerome  ("  Onomas- 
ticon." ccviii.),  "in  secundo  ab  ^Elia milliario ''  (at  the 
second  mile-post  from  Jerusalem).  This  is  the  site  of 
the  village  El-Azariych  on  tlie  southeastern  slopes  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  identification  is  estab- 
lished by  the  name  "El-Azariyah,"  which  is  the 
Arabic  form  for  "  Lazarium,"  as  Bethany  was  some- 
times called  by  the  Christians.  The  village,  with  its 
olive-,  fig-,  almond-,  and  carob-trees,  is  a  little  oasis 
in  that  barren  region.  The  figs  (Hebr.,  "te'enah"), 
whicli  arc  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  probably 
gave  the  place  its  name. 

J-  JR.  F.  Bn. 

BETHAR :  City  in  Palestine,  scene  of  the  war 
of  Bur  Kokba  (132-135),  and  mentioned  as  sucli  in 
Jlishnah  Ta'auit  iv.  6;  Yer.  Ta'anit  69a;  Babli 
Ta'auit  26b,  29a;  Lam.  R.  to  chaps,  ii.  3  and  iv.  S; 
Yer.  Ber.  3d;  Tosef.,  Yeb.  xiv.  8;  Bab.  Yeb.  122a; 
Sanh.  171);  R.  H.  ISI),  as  well  as  in  many  other  pas- 
sages in  Talmud  and  Midrash.  The  name  is  written 
in  various  ways:  usually  -in'!,  but  in  tlie  Cam- 
bridge and  Hamburg  MSS.  (Ta'anit  iv.  6),  -inn'3; 
so  also  in  "Halakot  Gedolot,"  ed.  Hildeslieimer. 
p.  189,  and  Sherira's" Letter,"  ed.  Neuba\ier  ("Medi- 
eval Jewish  Chronicles,"  i.  4,  MSS.);  but  ih.  ii.  109, 
in  n'3.  the  reading  in  Kohut,  "Light  of  Sliade,"  p. 
41 ;  "in  TT'a.  in  Cant.  R.  to  chap.  ii.  17,  but  im  D'a. 


Neubauer,  ib.  i.  171.  These  sources  indicate  that 
Bethar  was  a  town  of  importance  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was,  moreover, 
the  seat  of  a  Sanhedrin;  its  inhabitants,  who  fre- 
quently suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jerusalem  pil- 
grims, are  said  to  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  over 
the  fall  of  tliat  city.  Bar  Kokba  made  Bethar  the 
chief  base  of  the  uprising  against  the  Romans:  and 
upon  its  suppression.  Bethar— witliiu  the  walls  of 
whicli  large  mas.ses  of  Jews  had  souglit  refuge — was 
closely  surrounded  by  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Severus,  and  was  besieged  for  two  and  a  half  years 
(132-135)  ;  see  concluding  jiart  of  Seder  '01am  R. 
compared  witli  Yer.  Ta'auit  69a,  and  Lam.  R.  ii.  2, 
according  to  which  this  period  of  time  does  not  refer 
to  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  to  that  of  the  siege 
of  Bethar;  tlie  war  itself,  according  to  Jerome  (on 
Dan.  i.  9,  end),  lasting  three  years  and  six  months. 
During  the  war  Bethar  afforded  slielter  to  an  enor- 
mous popvilation,  which  fact  gave  rise  to  exagger- 
ated labltinical  accounts  that  Bethar  had  several 
luindred  schools  for  children,  and  that  the  school 
youth  boastingh-  declared  that  thej-  could  overtlirow 
the  enemj'  with  their  pen-reeds.  When  the  stream, 
Yoredet  ha-Zalman,  ran  drj'  in  summer,  the  city 
began  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  The  Samaritan 
Book  of  Joshua  (ed.  Juynhnll,  xlvii.)  relates  that  the 
provisions,  which  were  secretly  ccmveyed  to  the 
town,  suddenly,  as  if  by  miracle,  ceased  to  be  sup- 
plied. It  is  said  that  there  were  two  subterranean 
passages  leading  from  the  city  to  Jeridio  and  Lydda ; 
that  the  Jews  made  use  of  them  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  provisions:  and  that  the  Samaritans  betrayed 
this  secret  to  the  Romans  and  thus  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Bethar.  Rabbinic  sources  (Yer.  Ta'anit 
68d;  Lam.  R.  to  chap.  ii.  2)  also  speak  of  a 
Samaritan's  treachery  that,  furthermore,  caused 
the  death  of  the  pious  R.  Eleazar  of  Modin. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  Bethar  was  situated 
close  to  the  Samaritan  territory,  and  that  the  story 
of  the  underground  passages  to  Jericho  and  Lydda 
can  not  be  credited,  for  they  are  plainly  features  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  transferred  to  Bethar.  Neu- 
bauer is  therefore  incorrect  in  locating  Betliar  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beth-sheraesh,  basing  his  opinion  on  the 
BniSap  of  tlie  Septuagint  on  II  Sam.  xv.  24;  for  this 
place  is  not  found  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  thus 
no  light  is  conveyed  from  that  source  as  to  its  local- 
itj'.  Eusebius  ("Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  6)  calls  the  city 
BW8)/pa  (variant  BfrtW/)o,  Br/Hr/p) — which  agrees  with 
the  above-cited  spelling,  "inn'3 ;  and  he  states  that 
Bethar  lay  in  the  vicinit}-  of  Jerusalem.  On  this 
account  Schi'irer  and  others  (Ritter,  Tobler,  Deren- 
bourg,  Reuan)  identifj-  Bethar  with  the  modern  Bit- 
tir,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  three  hours 
southwest  from  Jerusalem  and  contains  the  remains 
of  an  old  fortification  on  a  steep  neck  of  land.  The 
B'l-rdpic  of  Josephus  ("B.  J."  iv.  8,  §  1)  is  said  to  be 
different  from  this  Bittir.  If,  however,  Bethar  had 
Ijeen  situated  near  .lerusalem,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Jeru.salem  should  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
war.  Griitz  ("Gesch.  der  Juden,"3d  ed.,  iv.  144),  on 
the  otlier  hand,  declares  the  statement  of  Eusebius 
to  be  erroneous  and  locates  Bethar  north  of  Antipa- 
tris,  four  Roman  miles  south  of  Cn'sarea.  This 
would  put  Bethar  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria. 
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Lebrwht  (iu  "  Magaziii  ftir  ilie  'NVisseusch.  ilfs  Judeu- 

thums,"  iii.  1876)  also  places  Betliar  in  this  region— 

tliat  is  to  say.  at  a  great  ilistanoe  uorthwani  from 

Jenisjilem — and  endeavors  to  prove  that  Bethar  is 

identical  with  the  Roman  Castra  Vetera  of  Seppho- 

ris:  in'3  "">«  sjiid  to  he  the  equivalent  of  '•Vetera" 

(compare  HotTniann.  "  Magazin,''  1878,  p.  188).    Tliis 

view  is  followed  by  Kohut.  Flirst.  and  Krauss  in 

their  Talnuidic  dictionaries.     Nevertheless,  the  site 

of  Bethar  must  still  he  considered  doubtful.     From 

the  Talmud  it  can  be  determined  only  that  tlie  town 

was  situated  near  the  sea  (Git.  57a:  compare  Yer. 

Ta'anit  G9a),  for  the  blood  of  those  killed  is  sjiid  to 

have  llowed  into  the  sea.     Bethar  was  destroyed  on 

the  same  day  as  .lerusjtlem.  on  the   Ninth  of  Ab 

(Ta'anit  iv.  (i:  compare  Jerome  on  Zech.  viii.,  where 

instead   of  " Bethel"   read   "Bethar"):    the  killed 

("in'3  'jnn^  were  left  to  decay  in  the  open  lield :  and 

only  after  the  hatred  of  war  had  abated  was  it  made 

possible  to  give  them  burial. 

BiBLiocR.iPHV:  Herzfeld,  in  JJnuatf^'hiift.  ISoii,  p.  Ifti;  l.v- 
\>rv(.lxt.  Vie  Sloill  Bellicr.  tin  l''-liiimhrtj<llniii(!f  Miivvd- 
sfiViKdii.*.-,  in  Motiaziii,  iii.  iT  if  .-f;.  iiilso  iis  a  si™rate  pam- 

fihlet,  Berlin.  I.s77i  :  Xeubauer.  Gii'i/nip/iiV  cdi  Tnlmiiil.  pp. 
IS!-1H  :  Schiirer.  Gesch..  3A  e<l..  i.  i>!«  i  (  ftq.-.  tiratz.  Gi.-c/i. 
<iir  Juitciu  iv,.  3d  ed.,  p.  144;  Biideker,  PMMiiiti  uiiil  gii- 
rieii.  3tli  ed.,  p.  16. 
G.  S.  Kr. 

[In  favor  of  the  identitication  with  Bittif.  how- 
ever, it  might  be  mentioned  that  in  1874  C'leriiiout- 
Ganneau  discovered  there  a  Latin  inscription  men- 
tioning detachments  of  the  tifth  iMacedonica)  and 
the  tenth  (Claudia)  legions,  tlie  very  ones  which  had 
been  called  from  the  Danube  to  put  down  the  revolt 
of  Bar  Kokba.  A  Roman  garrison  was  left  at  Bit- 
tir  just  because  of  its  stmtcgic  importance.  See 
Clermont-Ganneau.  iu  "Academic  des  Inscriptions. 
Comptes  Rendus."  1894.  pp.  149  it  xnj. :  Ilanauer,  in 
"Pal.  E.xplor.  Fund,  Quart,  Statements,"  1894,  p, 
149;  Buhl.  "Geogr,  des  Alten  Paliistiua,"  p,  1()3; 
Cheyne.  in  "Encyc,  Bibl,"  i.  oo.").— «.] 

BETHEL,  cr  DE  SYNAGOGA  (i?xn*2  ;0.  "of 
the  hn\iM-  ol  G"d"i:  An  Italian -Jewish  family, 
several  members  of  which  are  known  as  liturgical 
poets  and  copyists.  According  to  a  family  tra- 
dition, it  was  one  of  the  four  piomincnt  Jewish 
families  deported  by  Titus  to  Rome  after  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  The  name  "Bethel,"  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  derived  from  Casiidio  (=  house  of 
God.  "beth-el"!,  probably  their  place  of  origin. 

Traces  of  this  family  are  found  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  By  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth 
century  the  name  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  family  had  assiimed  the  name  of  An.\w.  of 
which  family  the  Betlielides  had  ahvays  been  a 
bntnch. 

The  following  membei'S  arc  best  known  to  fame: 

Ismael  ben  Moses  Bethel:  Physician;  lived 
in  the  niiildle  of  the  sixlientli  century. 

Jehiel  ben  Mattithiah  Bethel :  Physician : 
liveil  at  I'isii  in  the  ImuUciuh  century  (.compare 
"He-Haluz,"  i\.,  part  2,  p,  .jO). 

Jekuthiel  Bethel :  Sou  of  the  preceding:  copy- 
ist:  lived  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  lifteenth 
century.  The  library  of  Parma  possesses  a  "Mal.i- 
zor"  written  by  him  for  Xethaneel  ben  Abraham 
(see  Steiuschneider.  "  Hebr.  Bil)l."  vii,  115), 


Joab  b.  Benjamin  Bethel:  Liturgical  poet; 
lived  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  lifteenth.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Kaddish  "  iu  8  strophes  (.compare  Znnz, 
"Literaturgeschichte,"  p,  490;  Liindshut,  "'Am- 
mude  ha-'Abodah,"  p.  80).  lie  is  mentioned  by 
Rieti  in  his  "  Paniiliso."  p.  IDo. 

Joab  ben  Nadan  ben  Daniel  Bethel :  Litur- 
gical poet :  lived  at  Rome  in  tlie  fourteent  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Reshut "  on  "  Xishmat " 
for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (compare  Luzzatto, 
"Mebo."  p.  23). 

BiBUoCRAPHV  :  Zuuz.  G(«-inimtltc  iiclirifttn.  iii.  Hi7  itsci;, ; 
-Monani,  Iiiilicc  Alfalxticn,  p,  S;   Vogelstein  and  Kieger, 
licfdi.  ilcrJinkii  in  n»m.  i.  m.  307,  332. 
G.  I.  Bn. 

BETHESDA  :  A  pool  iu  Jerusalem.  According 
ti>  John  V.  ■,; — tlic  only  passirge  wherein  it  is  men- 
tioned— it  was  "by  the  sheep  market,"  hence  on  the 
north  of  the  Temple-hill.  Its  e.\act  location  can  not 
be  definitely  fixed.  The  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux 
(about  33o)  and  also  Eusebius  ("Onomaslicou," 
cdx.,  cd.  Lagarde)  describe  it  as  a  double  pond 
with  reddish  water,  surrouniled  by  five  C(>lonnades. 
Hence  it  might  be  identilied  with  the  two  ponds  be- 
low the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.  During  the 
Jliddle  Ages.  Bethesila  was  supposed  to  be  the  pond 
on  the  western  side  of  the  French  church  of  St. 
Anne  (compare  "Palestine  E.\ploKition  Fiiud."  1888, 
pp.  115  (7  .v<'7.).  There  is  a  later  tradition,  entirely 
without  foundation,  that  identities  Bethesda  willi  the 
Biiket  Israel,  a  large  basin  at  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  TempIe-hillT 

J.  JK.  F,  Bu, 

BETHPHAGE  :  Town  mentioned  iu  several  pas- 
Siiges  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  x.\i.  1;  Mark 
xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix,  29),  in  all  of  wliich  it  is  brought 
into  connection  with  Bethany,  or  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  It  was.  therefore,  on  tlie  road  to  Jericho, 
near  Jerusalem,  and  outside  of  the  wall.  Tins  is 
known  also  from  Talmudic;il  references,  where  it  is 
given  as  the  Sabbath  distance  limit  (Xeubauer.  ~G. 
T."  p.  147).  According  to  some  passjiges  of  tlie 
Talmud,  also,  it  would  appear  that  Bethpliage  (Tos, 
Pes,  viii. )  was  near,  yet  outside,  Jerusalem  "JS  ri'3, 
Sotah  4.5a),  Yet  it  is  referred  to  as  surrounded  by 
a  wall  (Pes.  H3b,  9Ia:  Men.  78b).  which  description 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  any  known  locality 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerus;ileni.  The 
exact  location,  however,  has  not  been  determiniil 
(see  Buhl,  "Geographic  des  Alten  Pahlstiua,"  p. 
1.551. 

,T.  ,11!.  G.  B.  L. 

BETHSAIDA:  A  town  in  northern  Palestine 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels,  and  by  Josephus.  Pliny,  and  others. 
According  to  Josephus  ("Ant."  xviii.  2.  §  1 ;  5.  §  6; 
"  B.  J. "  ii.9.  s  1 :  iii.  9.  §  7).  Pliiliji  transformed  the  vil- 
lage Bethsiiida — situated  on  the  Jordan  where  it  dis- 
charges into  the  Sea  of  Galilei — into  a  large,  flour- 
ishing city.  Avhicli  he  called  Julias.  The  Gospels 
mention  the  village  Bethsaida;  Jesus  sometimes 
stayed  there;  and  Philip.  Andrew,  and  Peter  came 
from  there  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Mark  vi.  45:  viii.  22.  2(); 
Luke  ix.  10:  John  i.  -W,  xii.  21).     It  has  been  falsely 
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assumed  from  some  of  these  passages  that  there  was 
a  Bothsakla  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  statement  of 
John  (xii.  21)  that  Bethsaida  hiy  iu  Galilee  is  not 
couviuciug.  as  Josephus  aud  otliers  sometimes  con- 
sider jiortious  of  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  lake  as  be- 
longiug  to  Galilee  (compare  Buhl,  "Geographie  des 
Alten  Palilstiua."  p.  242).  But  one  must  probably 
make  a  distinction  between  Buthsaida-Julias  and  the 
fishing  village  Bethsaida  mentioned  iu  the  Gospels. 
The  latter  was  probably  close  by  the  lake,  while  the 
city  of  Philip  lay  higher  up,  near  the  little  plain  of 
Batiha. 
J.  .m.  F.  Bu. 

BETHUEL.— Biblical  Data  :  1.  According  to 
Gen.  xxii.  22.  a  descendant  of  Arjihaxad  (compare 
Gen.  xi.  13-22).  He  was  the  son  of  Xahor  and 
Milcah,  and  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekali.  Since 
in  Gen.  xxv.  20  and  xxviii.  2,  5,  Bethuel  is 
called  "the  Syrian  [Aramean]  of  Padan-aram," 
he  must  have  been,  according  to  this  source,  a 
descendant  of  Aram,  the  brother  of  Arjihaxad 
(Gen.  X.  22;  compare  Budde,  "  Urgesehichte,"  pp. 
421-420).  In  the  story  of  Rebekah's  marriage  (Gen. 
xxiv.)  he  is  only  mentioned  once,  as  taking  au  active 
part  in  events  (verse  50,  "then  Lal)an  and  Bethuel 
answered  ").  Some  critics  omit  his  name  here,  aud 
assume  thai  Bethuel  was  already  dead  at  that  time 
<Ball,  "S.  B.  O.  T."  lid  he;  Holzinger,  Commen- 
tary to  Gen,  p,  170).  Other  critics  (c.f/.,  Dillmanu.  /(( 
locii)  supp<ise  that  throughout  Gen.  xxiv.  tlie  name 
"Bethuel  "is  a  later  addition.  Guukel  (Commen- 
tary to  Gen.  i)p.  226,  229)  finds  here  two  traditions, 
jind  supposes  the  Bethuel  of  verse  50  to  be  a  younger 
brother  of  Laban,  Some  critics  think  that  Bethuel 
may  have  been  the  name  of  an  Aramean  tribe  in 
Mesopotamia, 

2.  Xante  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  4;  I  Chron,  iv,  30),  the  site  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  identified. 

J.  .JR.  B.  E. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    Bethuel,  being 

king  of  Ilarau,  exercised  the./".«  prima;  iioetis  in  his 
dominions.  The  people  consented,  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  u.se  this  privilege  also  toward  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  God.  therefore,  let  him 
die  suddenly  when  Eliezer  wooed  Hebekah  for  Isaac, 
in  order  to  spai'c  her  the  dreadful  ordeal.  This 
explains  why.  in  the  Biblical  account  of  Eliezer's 
wooing  (Gen.  xxiv.  50),  Belhuel  is  at  first  mentioned, 
but  afterward  only  Rebekah's  motlier  and  brother 
are  referred  to,  Bethuel  having  died  during  tlie  night 
(Yaik,  i,  109,  probably  from  the  lost  Midrash 
Abkir),  Another  legend  states  that  Betliuel  intended 
to  kill  Eliezer  when  he  saw  the  treasures  which  the 
latter  brought  with  him,  and,  not  being  able  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  ou  account  of  Eliezer's  great 
strength  (see  Eliezer,  in  R-vbisinical  Litera- 
ture), he  mixed  poison  with  his  food.  The  angel 
who  accompanied  Eliezer  changed  the  plates, 
however,  so  that  Bethuel  ate  the  poisoned  portion 
which  he  had  intended  for  Eliezer,  and  died  tliere- 
from  (Yalk.  J.c,  Midrash  Aggadah.  ed.  Buber, 
Vienna,  1894,  i.  58,  .59).  Acconling  to  the  old  Slid- 
rashim,  Bethuel  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  aud  for  that  reason  God  caused  Iiiiu  to  die 


suddenly,  while  Eliezer  was  staving  in  his  house 
(Gen,  R.  Ix.  12), 

L,  G. 

BETHULIA  (BaiTov/.ota,  SairovAia,  Bfn/oi/a, 
Bn/n/oii;;  Vulgate,  Bethulia) :  Name  of  the  city 
which,  according  to  the  Book  of  Judith,  was  besieged 
liy  Holoferucs;  the  home  of  Judith.  In  the  shorter 
version  of  the  legend  published  by  Gaster  ("Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology," 
1894,  xvi.  156  et  sef/.),  Jerusalem  is  the  besieged 
city.  The  name  "Bethulia"  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  to  be  an  allegorical  one,  meaning  per- 
haps "Bethel "  (house  of  God),  or  it  may  lie  a  word 
compounded  of  "betulah"  and  "Jah"  ("Yiiwii's 
virgin").  In  the  better-known  longer  version, 
however,  the  whole  context  points  to  the  situation 
of  the  city  as  having  been  on  tlie  mountains  to 
the  south  of  the  large  plain  of  Jezreel.  Bethulia  is, 
moreover,  spoken  of  iu  a  way  to  distinguish  it  de- 
cidedly from  Jerusalem.  It  may  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted that  iu  the  longer  version  the  story  has  been 
connected  with  a  definite  tradition  current  in  that 
looality.  The  original  allegorical  name,  however, 
may  have  been  applied  to  a  place  in  that  region; 
liut  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  find  traces  of  the 
name  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  large  jdaiu. 
The  name  "Mataliye."  a  place  on  a  hill  south  of  the 
small  fertile  plain  Merj-el-Gharak,  conies  nearest  to 
if ;  but  this  point  is  too  far  soutli  to  correspond  to  the 
details  given  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  Thisobjectifm 
applies  even  more  strongly  to  the  fort  Sanfir,  ^vllich  is 
still  farther  south,  and  to  which,  among  others, 
Guerin  refers  it,  Marta  ("  Intorno  al  Vero  Sito  de 
Betulia,"  1887)  has  tried  to  identify  the  city  with 
El-Bared,  west  of  .Jennina,  a  location  that,  topo- 
graiiliically  considered,  is  quite  possible.  According 
to  Willrich  ("Judaica,"  1900),  "Bethulia"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "Bethalagan." 

,T.  su.  F.  Bu, 

BETROTHAL  (pOITX  in  Talnmdic  Hebrew): 
Tlie  term  "  betrntlial  "  iu  Jewish  law  must  not  be 
understood  in  its  modern  sense;  that  is,  tlie  agree- 
ment of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry,  by  which  the 
parties  are  not,  however,  definitely  bound,  but  which 
ma_y  be  broken  or  dissolved  without  formal  divorce. 
Betrothal  or  engagement  such  as  this  is  not  known 
either  to  the  Bible  or  to  the  Talmud,  and  only  crept 
in  among  the  medieval  and  modern  Jews  tlirough  the 
influence  of  the  example  of  the  Occidental  nations 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  without  sectu'ing  a  definite 
status  in  raliliiiiical  law. 

Several  Biblical  passages  refer  to  the  negotiations 
requisite  for  the  arranging  of  a  marriage  (Gen.  xxiv. ; 
Songof  Songs  viii.  8;  Judges  xiv.  2-7), 
In  which   were  coiulucted   liy   members 

the  Bible,  of  the  two  families  involved,  or  their 
deputies,  and  rec|uired  usually  the  con- 
sent of  the  prospective  bride  (if  of  age) ;  but  when 
the  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  it  was  definite 
and  binding  upon  both  groom  and  bride,  who  were 
considered  as  man  aud  wife  in  all  legal  and  religious 
aspects,  except  that  of  actual  cohabitation. 

The  root  L""lX  ("to  betroth"),  from  wiiieh  the 
Talmudic  abstract  ['DIIX  ("betrothal")  is  derived, 
niust  be  taken  iu  this  sense;  i.e.,  to  contract  an  ac- 
ttial  though  incomplete  marriage.     In  two  of  (he 
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p.issjiscs in  which  it  occurs  the  betrothed  woman  isili- 
rtcilv'^desi  snared  as  "  wife"  (II  Sam.  iii.  14.  "  my  wife 
whom  I  have  betrothed"  ("erasti").  and  Deut.  x.xii. 
24,  where  tlie  betrothed  is  designated  as  "the  wife 
of  his  neishbor").     In  strict  accordance  with  tliis 


was  allowed  to  pass  before  the  marriage  was  com- 
pleted by  the  formal  home-taking  ("nissu'in,"  "lik- 
kuhin  '■).  In  case  the  bride  was  a  widow  or  the 
groom  a  widower,  this  interval  was  reduced  to  thirty 
ilavs  (Ket.  v.  2;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  56). 


SCENE  AT  A  Betrothal  of  German-  Jews,  Eighteenth  Centcbt. 

vFroai  B^xienKhau.  "  Kirchliche  Verfassung.*'} 


sense  the  rabbinical  law  declares  that  the  betrothal 
is  equivalent  to  an  actual  marriage  and  only  to  be 
liissolved  by  a  formal  divorce. 

After  the  betrothal  a  period  of  twelve  months 


After  the  disperssil  of  the  Jews  had  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  'Western  peoples,  this  arrange- 
ment was  felt  to  be  inconvenient  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  views.      It    therefore   became 
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customarj'  to  perform  the  entire  marriage  ceremony, 
betrothal  and  home-taking  ("  erusin"  and  "  nissu'in"), 
at  one   time;    and   an    affiancing   or 
Betrothal     engagement   similar   to   that  prevail- 
andHome-   ing  among  non-Jews  was  introduced. 
Taking.      Tliis  was  not  an  entire  innovation,  as 
its  roots  already  existed  in  the  cus- 
tom of  "shiddukin  "  or  consent  to  marry,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  the  Talmud  and  probably  also 
in  the  Biblical  age.     It  was  considered  indispensable 
bv  the  rabbis  that  a  man  should  gain  the  good-will 
and  consent  of  his  prospective  bride  before  entering 
upon  a  contract  of  marriage.     Rah,  tlie   Babylonian 


There  is  now  no  legal  duration  of  time  between 
betrothal  and  marriage,  the  length  of  the  engage- 
ment being  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  parties 
concerned,  except  that  the  marriage  may  not  take 
place  in  less  than  seven  days  after  the  agreement 
to  marry  has  been  reached  (Nld.  66a ;  Shulhan  '  Aruk, 
Yoreh  Deah.  193). 

In  Talmudic  days,  as  in  modern  times,  gifts 
formed  an  important  feature  of  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage customs.  These  were  of  several  kinds.  The 
gifts  which  the  groom  sent  to  his  bride  were  called 
"siblonot"  or  "sablonot,"  a  term  which  Benja- 
min  Musatia  and   Kohut  explain  as  derived   from 


Betrothal  Scene  at  Nuremberg. 

(From  Kirchner,  "  Judisfbes  Certmnniell,  "  1726.) 


amora,  was  accustomed  to  punish  severely  any  one 
who  married  without  lirst  having  persuaded  and 
gained  the  consent  of  his  wife  (Kid.  13a ;  Yeb.  52a 
et  al.). 

What  was  in  the  Talmudic  age  a  mere  personal 
matter  became  in  later  times  a  formal  custom,  which 
wascelebrated  with  much  pomp.  At  these  occasions 
it  was  customary  to  make  out  a  formal  contract  to 
marry  and  to  stipulate  that  a  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed upon  either  party  who  should  fail  to  fultil 
his  or  her  part  of  it.  Such  agreements  were  known 
as  ■'  shiddukin  "  (consent  to  marry),  and  also  as  "  te- 
naim  "  (conditions),  or  among  German-speaking  Jews 
"kenas-mahl "  (penalty-feast),  because  of  these  stip- 
ulations and  penalties.  They  are  still  customary  in 
many  countries  in  modified  form. 


the  Greek  <76/i/3o;^ov  (" a  gift  or  payment  made  as  a 
sign  or  a  mark  by  which  to  infer  something;  a 
token  ")  ("  'Aruk  ha-Shalem,"  vol.  vi., 
Gifts.  s.i\  niJl5'3D).  This  derivation  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  the  Talmud 
(Kid.  50b)  debates  the  question  whether  the  sending 
of  siblonot  can  be  consideied  a  proof  of  marriage 
or  not.  Jastrow,  liowever  ("Diet."  s.c.  jl^aD).  de- 
rives the  term  from  ^30  ("to  carry"),  corresponding 
to  the  Biblical  "massa"  and  "masset."  It  was  also 
customary  for  the  male  friends  of  the  groom  to  send 
gifts,  which  sometimes  took  the  form  of  money 
donations  and  were  useful  in  assisting  the  groom  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  wedding.  These  presents 
were  termed  "shoshbinut"  (friendship-gifts),  from 
the    Aramaic    "shosbbina"   (friend    or   neighbor). 
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supposed  by  Musafia  and  Kohut  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  aiamrvof  ("cue  living  in  cue's  tent:  mess- 
mate; but  see  PayueSmith, 
"Thesaurus,"*,  r.).  Sacbs 
(••Boitriige  zur  Spracb-  und 
AltertUuuis  -Forschung,'' 
18oi.  pp.  82  ct  f^i.)  derives 
the  wc.rd  from  K3L"nt,",  the 
mvrile  -  hearing  comi)anions 
of  the  bridegroom. 
JmI'  v^HR  Betrothal  in  its  legal  sense 

■9/  "'^^B        C'erusin")    is   performed    in 

jBB  wK]        the  following  manner:   After 

^^  mmj         the  ordinary  benediction  over 

^^^^^^^  wine,  the  person  performing 

,•'' '  the    ceremony   continues    as 

follows:    ''Blessed  art  Tliou. 
O   Lord,    our   God.   King  of 
6ilver-GmB.>rr.MiKURin!r,    the  universe,  who  hast  sane- 
Bearing  Letter   :    for   titled  US  with  Thy  command- 
"Mazal  T"'i."  ments   and     triven    us   com- 

(From   thi-    Victoria   and    All^crt  ^  •  c 

Mtis^uiu,  lobjol.)  mandmeuts    coucernmg  tor- 

bidden    connections,   and   bast   forbidden   unto  us 
those   who    are  merely  betrothed,  and    permitted 


seven  wedding  benedictions  forms  the  completion 
of  the  wedding  ceremony.     See  Wedding. 
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Betrothal  Rinpwith  Box  Containing 
Perfumes  and  Opening  with  a  Key. 

(From  the  British  Museum.) 


BETTELHEIM  :    Xame  of  a  Hungarian  fam- 
V.     The   tirst  bearer  of  it  is  said   to  have  lived 


COSmiES  OF   BKIIIE   and   GKOOM    .iMiiNU   Tilt   liERMAN   JEWS,   ElOUIEE.NIH   CE.NIVRT. 
(After  K&but.  '•  Geschichte  der  DeulSL-hru  Jujcn.") 


unto  us  those  lawfully  married  to  us  through 
'canopy'  ["huppah']  and  'betrothal'  ["kid- 
dushiu"].  Blessed  are  Thou,  O  Lord. 
The  Legal  who  sanctiliest  Thy  peojde  Israel 
Ceremony,  through  huppah  and  kiddushin. " 
after  which  the  groom  hands  to  the 
bride  a  ring  or  some  object  of  value  (not  less  than 
a  perutah,  the  smallest  current  coin),  saying.  "Be 
thou  betrothed  luito  uie  with  this  ring  [or  object]  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  !Moses  and  Israel " 
(  "  kedat  Mosheh  Ave-Yisrael  "). 

As  stated  above,  this  act  of  betrothal  is  at  present 
combined  with  the  rite  of  home-taking;  and  after  the 
placing  of  the  ring  upon  tlie  finger  of  the  bride, 
the  marriage  contract  (Ketcbah)  is  read,  to  form 
an  interval  between  the  two  acts.  The  recitation  of 
another  benediction  over  wjue  and  of  the  customary 


toward  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  Piesburg.  To  account  for  its  origin  the  follow- 
ing episode  is  related  in  the  family  records: 

There  was  a  Jewish  merchant  in  Presliurg.  whose  modest  de- 
meanor gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-tmvnsmen.  Ht- 
was  poptUarly  called  "  Ein  ehrlich  Jud  "  (honest  Jew  i .  His  wift 
was  a  woman  t>f  surpassing  beauty,  and  many  magnates  of  iht- 
(Country,  bearing  of  her  charms,  traveled  to  Presbui"g  to  see  her. 
C'cpunt  Bethleu  was  particularly  pereisteut,  and.  failing  to 
attract  her  attention,  be  decided  to  abduct  her.  Mounteti  on  his 
charger,  he  appeared  i^'Ue  day  in  the  oi>en  market,  where  the 
vinuous  Jewess  was  making  purchases,  and.  in  the  sight  of  hun- 
dreds of  spectators.  Ufted  her  on  bis  horse,  ami,  heedless  of  her 
cries  of  entreaty,  was  about  to  gallop  off  with  her.  when  her 
husliand  appeared  on  the  scene  and.  after  a  fierce  personal  com- 
bat, succeeded  in  rescuing  her. 

That  a  Jew  should  engage  in  a  h.ind-to-hand  en- 
counter with  a  nobleman  of  the  rank  of  Count  Beth- 
len  %vas  so  unprecedented,  and  the  deed  itself  was 
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mN3  'DtiSiuDi-ip  inj  hy  Kjnn  k/io  vjn  na  ym  VK\r  yjah  oSijrn  nNnaV  lyani 
, — i'-\3r  -iH'ds  oanon  mjon  p  3io  Sro  omax  -(nbs  -(pTM  ^KJ^n^  -nnan  sa 

•' — 7  'innj  'D^p  ip'y  K"  -nnb^  sSsran  ain  Snjoi  nyo  Sn  jn  -"Non  na/iao 
D2^r>2  'JVT  npaHiDjisNi  [ttki  TpiKi  rhsK  ^^a  n  jni  Sk-iu^'i  rvK'o  ma  uunS 
y<  ja'n'i  Nur  pa  pn'c'J  ;t  pnaai  j'DJiflai  pjTi  fnpioi  ^^rhsi  |"»<nir\'  f  nan 
O'mV  Sym  'a'piflp>'a'rtiD3i  'a*jwai  'a'V  irm  pxa  'nr  e^pa  •a'Snra  in»  'a'*? 
M;jnj  N-nirtJK'^n'S  mm  nop  ni  Kn'5ir)3n'7'L3J'jrnDnK'axiKj7->N'?3  n-»»o 
ii'  am  bra  omaKinba  'avi  qny  cjwSr  j-nu'S  fnu;};  niaK  'aan''?  J^Syjm 
KT  KT^aina  map  syoj  c^ny  cjoaSiy  f 'lU'S  f  n;yy  n'jiaoa  rh  c)'D5hi  fji  pn 
-lar^-iambiTm  pnTp«aoiac)nyqpa'?tt'fnu;S  pyaiKHJianir^i  n^jnjpa 
KV)-ij  NT  Nriaipo  "luf  ^aim  nmnN  pn  fnn  w  •  aiu  bra  Dn">3x  inaa  n  jb 
j-U'jpi  ppaj  J^N  njii'  Saa  Ny-li)n^^'?  'N?jia  'Kr>T  Sj?i  'Vy  n'S'ap  Npspmi 
pjitinrnnNpnbrt'NTfroj'JpaSNJNTriyii'Njp-in'ai^SamnJi'bn'Ki 
-id;:/  f  injD  y-isab  pNp'msxi  pxaiy  i  pK-in«  pn'  jinSian  rimpN  jirt'?;)''?! 
s'51'ja'hNniaai  "na  'NsraSyiNa'bj  p  ib'SNiNnspim  s'jnjKT  N/jama 
-ino3  r4j  Sap  Knspir»i  s*jnj  nt  xjiama  "»t3t/  laim  pmnw  obybi  f jt 
r^'Smaa  'J'n  jn  maira  '■^uv  Sa  naini  nmnNa  f jt  pn  ly*  aiu  bra  omaN 
>;S-iiNr)D»PK3  xS-i  Vr'n  'jipnSaa  p'lf ynrintyomj^iyijyn  Sn-)v:/' 
an->3K  -inoD  td  KnnS  'O'nn-i  nnp  px  NJVpi  '-»u;i'T  'Dfliiaa 
r~-~>i3TS  p-n  j-r>n  nriSr  nVjKtjJifl  n— ^st  -inba  p  w'  aiu  Sro 
Ml  NnSiP3nJ'Oipirvytt"->">n''DaranS'UJ'jn-»0  irho  n-naan 
O'pi  i-Tv:;  Sam  n'a  K"jpob  ■>\:'aT  NjDab'yS  t/TflOU'riaT  'Na  Sa  Sy  roa 
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so  daring  in  view  of  tlie  social  status  of  the  Jews  of 
those  times  (wliicli  remained  unclianged  until  the 
liberal  laws  of  Emperor  Joseph  II.  were  promul- 
gated), that  the  populace  thenceforth  styled'the  hero 
of  the  storj-  "Bethlen-Jude."  This  name  clung  to 
bim  until  the  royal  edict,  l)iddiiig  Jews  to  assume 
family  names,  went  into  force,  and  then  the  name  was 
clianged  to  "Bettelheim."  Among  the  family  relics 
preserved  by  a  scion  of  the  house  in  Freystadtel,  on 
the  Waga,  isan  oil-painting  which  dejiicts  the  daring 
rescue  of  the  Jewess  from  the  hands  of  her  abductor. 

Of  the  descendants  hearing  the  name  of  Bettel- 
heim the  following  are  the  most  |)rominent: 

1.  Albert  (Aaron)  Sieg-fried  Bettelheim: 
Rabbi  and  Hebraist ;  liorn  in  Hungary  April  4.  1830; 
died  at  sea  Aug.  21,  1890.     At  the  age  of  eleven  he 


of  London  journals,  and  acted  as    private   tutor 
('•  Ilofmeister  ")  to  Count  Forgacs,  then  governor  of 
Bohemia,  and  afterward  Hungai  ian  court-chancellor. 
In  the  early  lif ties  Bettelheim  removed  to  Temesvar, 
Hungary,    where   he   was  director  of   the   Jewish 
schools    and    editor  of   a    political   weekly   called 
"Elore"  (Forward).     In  1856  he  became  the  "offi- 
cial translator  of  Oriental  languages  and  cen.sor  of 
Hebrew  books  "at  Czernowitz.  where, 
Becomes      in  1858,  he  married  Henrietta  Wein- 
Censor  of    traub,  the  first  female  Jewish  public- 
Hebrew      school  teaclier  in  Himgary.     In  1860 
Books.        he  became  rabbi  at  Komorn,  Hungary, 
where  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  all  the  schools— the  first  Jew  to  gain  such  a 
distinction.     Thence  he  went  to  Kaschau,  where  he 


Processio.ns  of  Briderroo.m  Axn  or  BRmn,  Circa  ITiiu. 

(From  Kinhner,  "  Judischea  Cereinontt-11,"  1-26.) 


entered  the  yeshibah  of  Presburg,  and  afterward 
studied  in  the  Talmudical  schools  at  Leipnik,  jNIora- 
via.  and  Prague;  enjoying  the  tutelage  of  S.  L. 
Hapoport,  from  whom,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
obtained  his  rabbinical  diploma.  Bettelheim  offici- 
ated for  a  short  time  as  rabl)i  and  religious  teacher 
at  Miinchengratz,  and  then  returned  to  Prague  to 
enter  the  university,  whence  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.D. 

In  1850,  and  for  .several  years  thereafter,  Bettel- 
heim was  the  Austrian  correspondent  of  a  number 
III.— 9 


oflieiateil  as  rabbi  until  18G2.  While  at  Kaschau  he 
edited  a  Jewish  weekly,  "Der  Jude  "  (jargon),  to 
combat  the  views  of  the  Jewish  Congress,  then 
holding  animated  conventions  at  Budapest.  There, 
too,  he  edited  a  political  weekly,  whose  progressive 
ideas  were  discountenanced  by  his  congregation  and 
held  to  be  prejudicial  to  Judaism.  The  fanaticism 
of  his  people  became  so  pronounced  that,  being 
threatened  with  excommunication  l)y  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  his  former  domicile  in  Komorn,  he  decided 
to  emigrate  to  America  with  Ids  family. 


Bettelheim 
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In  1867  Bettelheim  was  elected  nibbi  of  the  Crown 
street  congregation  (now  Beth  Israel)  of  Philadel- 
phia, and   became  a  professor  at   the   Maimonides 
College.      In    1869    he    became    rabbi    of    congre- 
gation  Beth   Aliabah,    of    Richmond,    Va.,    where 
he  established  and  edited  a  German  weekly,  "Der 
Patriot"  (afterward   diangcd   into  a 
Emigrates   daily,  with  the  title  "The  State   Ga- 
te zette  ").     AVhile  in  Richmond  he  en- 
America,     tend   the   Medical  College,  and  was 
graduated  witli    the  degree  of  31.D. 
He  intended  to  write  a  work  ou  Jewisli  medicine,  and 
has  left  behind  a  number  of  nifmographs  and  other 
documentary  material  not  yet  published. 

Though  assured  of  a  remunerative  practise  as  a 
physician,  Bettelheim.  at  the  solicitation  of  his  con- 
gregation and  of  clergymen  of  other  denominations, 
whose  lumorcd  associate  he  was,  did  not  forsake 
the  pulpit.  In  1S75  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  the 
Ohabai  Shalom  congregation  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal. .  where  he  became  chairman  of  the  Societ_v  for 
the  Study  of  Hebrew,  composed  entirely  of  Chris- 
tian clergymen,  and  director  of  the  Societj-  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice.  He  held  other  p-iblic  offices, 
and  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  various 
high  schools  and  colleges.  He  occupied  the  pidpits 
of  the  Unitarian  and  Baptist  churches  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  afterward  in  Baltimore,  where,  in  1887,  he 
became  rabbi  of  the  First  Baltimore  Hebrew  Con- 
gregation, an  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  Bal- 
timore he  became  identified  with  a  number  of  public 
institutions  and  charitable  organizations,  and  in- 
structed some  uon-.Jews  in  the  elements  of  the  He- 
brew language. 

While  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  he  died  on  lioard  ship,  and  was  buried  Aug. 
21,  1900.  Two  Catholic  priest.s,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Bettelheim  had  made  on  the  voyage,  read  the 
Jewish  buiial  service  and  recited  the  " Kaddish "  as 
the  body  was  lowered  into  the  sea. 

Bettelheim's  literary  activity  was  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  Besides  the  items  enumerated  above, 
it  may  be  noted  that  he  was  the  art  critic  of  a  prom- 
inent San  Francisco  journal:  coeditor  of  the  "Jew- 
ish Times  "  (now  the  "Jewish  Times  and  Observer  ") 
of  San  Francisco,  from  1880  to  18S6:  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  "'Argonaut "  of  that  city ;  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  ".Jewish  Exponent"  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  "Menorah  Monthly"  in 
His  New  York.    He  was  the  author  of  some 

Literary  charming  ghetto  tales  and  stoiies  of 
Activity.  Jewish  life,  two  of  which — "  Yentil  the 
Milk-Carrier"  and  "The  Baal-Milha- 
mah-Rabbi  " — were  translated  into  German,  Hun- 
garian, and  Hebrew.  He  was  at  work  for  over 
twenty  years  on  a  Revised  English  Bible,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  he  had  completed  in  manu- 
script at  the  time  of  his  death.  JIany  of  his 
suggestions  and  scholarly  notes  are  incorporated 
in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Kohut's  "AruchCom- 
pletum. " 

BiBLiOGR.iPHV:  Baltimore  American  and  Baltiimire  Sun  ol 
Aug.  and  Sept.,  ISW;  George  Alexander  Kohut,  Rer.  Dr. 
Aaniji  Siegfricil  BetteVuini :  a  Bimiraphieal  Sketch,  in 
Jewixh  EriiiDiiiit.  Philadelpliia.  1880;  idem,  in  Jeteish 
rummciit.  Baltimore,  Aug.  17,  1900. 

s.  G.  A.  K. 


2.  Anton  Bettelheim :  Austrian  critic  and  jour- 
nalist: born  at  Vienna  Nov.  18,  1851.  He  studied 
law,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  active  pr.ic- 
tise,  but  abandoned  the  profession  for  a  literary 
career.  Although  he  had  received  his  degree  of 
"doctor  of  law."  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Giesebrecht  and  M.  Bernays  at  Munich  ou  literal  y 
subjects.  Fired  by  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  latter,  he  undertook  the  study  of  Beau- 
niarchais'  life  and  writings,  and.  to  this  end,  resolved 
to  make  original  investigations  in  the  libraries  ot 
London,  Paris,  The  Hague,  Carlsruhe,  and  Spain. 
.\fter  an  extended  tour  through  Germany,  Franc  e, 
England,  and  Spain,  Bettelheim  became,  in  1S.'<0, 
the  feuilleton  editor  of  the  Vienna  "Presse."  He 
retained  this  position  until  1884,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  "Deutsche  Wochenschrift."  In  is.^6 
he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  Deutsche  Zei- 
tung,"  which  position  he  resigned  shortly  after  to 
ptiblish  the  "Biographischen  Blatter."  subsequently 
issued  as  "  Biographisches  Jahrbuch  und  Deutscher 
Xekrolog." 

Bettelheim's  works  are:  " Beaumarchais, "  a  biog- 
raphy, 1886;  a  translation  of  Little's  "  Wie  Ich  ^lein 
Worterbuch  der  Franzosischen  Sprache  zu  Staude 
Gebracht  Habe,"  1887:  "  Volkstheater  und  Lokal- 
blihue  1887,"  1887;  "Ludwig  Auzengruber,  der 
Mann:  Sein  Werk.  Seine  Weltanschauung."  1891; 
"Die  Zukunft  Unseres Volkstheaters,"  1892;  "Deut- 
sche und  Franzosen,"  189.5;  "Acta  Diurna,  Gesain- 
melte  Aufsittze,"  1899;  and  "Fuhrende  Geister." 
1890-97. 

Bettelheim  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Anzen- 
gruber's  complete  works,  published  by  Cotta,  1890. 

Bibliography:   Kursohner,  Deutscher  Literatur-Kalcnder, 
1S«1.  pp.  98,  99;  Da«  Gciftige  Wieii.  1893.  p.  3t. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

3.  Caroline  von  Bettelheim-Gomperz  (also 
called  Tellheim)  :  Court  singer  and  member  of 
the  royal  opera.  Vienna;  born  June  1.  1845.  at 
Pesth.  She  studied  piano  with  Karl  Goldmark.  and 
singing  with  Laufer.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  pianist,  and  two  years  later  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  opera  at  Vienna.  She 
eventually  obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  that  city.  She  has  occasionally 
starred  in  her  favorite  roles  in  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  London.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Julius  Ritter  v<m  Gomperz,  president  of  the  Aus- 
trian chamber  of  commerce  and  member  of  the 
Upper  House. 

s.  J.  So. 

4.  Felix  Albert  Bettelheim :  Physician  and 
surgeon  of  Panama:  liorii  in  Fri-ystadtel,  on  the 
Waag.  Hungary,  Sept.  2,  1861;  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  April  4,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  the  rabbi 
Aaron  Siegfried  BETTELnEiM,  and  emigrated  to  the 
L^nited  States  in  the  sixties.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  was  graduated  from  the  L"uiversity  of  California 
with  high  honors,  and  three  years  later  from  the 
iledical  College  in  San  Francisco.  From  1880  to 
1881  he  was  resident  i)hysician  of  the  San  Quentin 
state  prison:  from  1881  to  188.3,  ship's  surgeon  of 
the  Pacific  >Iail  steamship  "  Colima  " ;  1883-89.  sur- 
geon-general  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and   Canal 
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Company.  Through  his  efforts  the  first  hospital  in 
Panama  was  built ;  and  he  became  one  of  its  stalf  of 
physicians.  He  held  several  high  offices  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  medals  and  testimonials  from 
the  government  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

Bettelheim  was  the  discoverer  of  a  new  germ 
peculiar  to  tropical  countries,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  medical  records.  In  1889  he  studied 
clinical  metliods  in  the  great  Eui-opean  cities.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  died  from  a  tropical  liver 
complaint  which  was  held  by  American  autlioritics 
to  be  unique  and  was  described  by  Professor  Osier, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  London  medical 
journal.  He  was  a  frecjuent  contributor  to  the 
"Lancet  "and  other  periodicals,  and  left  a  posthu- 
mous work,  "Outhe  Contagious  Disea.ses  of  Trop- 
ical Countries, "  still  unpublished.  A  te.\t-book  by 
Dr.  Thorington  of  Philadelphia,  on  tlie  diseases  of 
the  eye,  is  dedicated  to  Bettelheim's  memory. 

BIBMOCRAPIIY  :  The  periodical  .Jewish  press  of  April  and  May, 
189(1;  Baltimiire  Amerkau.  ApriI5aud7,  ISiW;  Sim  Fran- 
cisco Kvamiiicry  April  8, 189U. 

A.  G.  A.  K. 

5.  Jacob  Bettelheim  (pseudonym,  Karl  Tell- 
heim):  German  dramatist;  born  at  Vienna  I  let.  2(1, 
1841.  He  attained  considerable  prominence  bv  his 
first  attempt  in  the  field  of  literature,  "Elena  Tace- 
ano,"a  romance.  This  he  followed  with  "Iiitime 
Geschichten "  (novelettes)  and  a  drama,  "Nero," 
written  in  collaboration  with  Von  Schonthanin  1889, 
the  year  in  which  he  married  Fraulein  Brentano. 
A  farce,  "Die  Praktische  Frau,"  was  his  next  pro- 
duction, after  which  came  in  quick  succession  "  Gift- 
mischer"  and  "Vater  Moriu,"  two  plays;  two 
dramas,  "Ehellige"  and  "Sein  Bester  Preund " ; 
"Madame  Kukuk,"a  farce;  "Syrenen,"  a  drama; 
"Seine  Gewesene,"  farce;  "Aus  der  Elite,"  farce, 
1894;  "Der  Millionenbauer,"  drama,  in  collabora- 
tion with  M.  Kretzer;  "  Verkliirung,"  drama,  1897; 
"Verklilnmg,"  farce,  1898;  "  Der  Retter,"  comedy, 
1898;  "Onkel  .Jonas,"  a  popular  drama,  in  collabo- 
ration with  O.  Klein,  1898;  "  Victorinen's  Hochzeit" 
(translated  from  George  Sand's  ])lay),  1879;  "Mar- 
guerite" (from  Sardou),  1886;  "  Der  Erbe  "  (from 
De  Maupassant),  1894;  and  "Im  Verdacht  "  (from 
Labiche). 

niBLTOGRAPHY:  KUrschner,  Dcutscher  Literal ur-Kaktul,r, 
19()1,  p.  98. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

6.  Karl  Bettelheim:  Austrian  physician;  born 
at  Pre.sburg,  Hungary,  Sept.  28,  1840;  died  July  27, 
189.5.  He  received  his  medical  education  at  tlie 
University  of  Vienna,  where  he  studied  \uuler  Hyrtl, 
Bri'icke,  Rokitansky,  and  Skoda.  In  1868.  two  years 
after  obtaining  his  doctorate,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant t(5  Op]i()lzer,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1870.  Thiee  years  later  he  became  docent  of 
medicine  (Iniiere  Medizin)  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  From  1870  to  1878  he  was  editor  of  the 
"Medicinisch-Chirurgi.sclie  Rundschau,"  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  chief  of  the  department  of  in- 
ternal diseases  at  the  Polyclinic,  and  physician-in- 
chief  of  the  Rudolfinerhaus  at  Unterdobling,  near 
Vienna. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  Bettelheim  arc 
chiefly  on  the  pathology  of  the  heart  and  blood- 


vessels. His  experimental  researches  on  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency and  on  the  mechanics  of  the  heart  following 
compression  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  considered 
of  great  value. 

Bettelheim's  writings  comprise  a  number  of 
papers  on  diseases  of  the  blood  and  circulatory 
organs,  on  certain  affections  of  tlie  alimentary  canal, 
and  reports  of  interesting  clinical  cases,  which  he 
published  in  the  leading  medical  journals.  His 
most  imiiortant  contributions  are;  "  Ueber  Bewe;:- 
liche  Korperchen  im  Blute,"  and  "  Ueber  einen  Fall 
von  Phosphorvergiftung,"  in  the  "  Wiener  Medici- 
nische  Presse,"  1868;  "Ein  Fall  von  Echinocoecus 
Cerebri,"  "Stenose  eines  Astes  der  Pulmonalar- 
terie,"  and  "  Bemerkungen  zur  Diagnose  des  Masen- 
carcinoms,"  in  "  Vierteljahrschiift  fiir  Psychiatiie  "; 
"Die  Sichtbare  Pulsation  der  Arteria  Brachialis,  ein 
BeitragziirSymptomatologicEinigerErkrankiiiigeii 
der  C'irculatioiisorgaue,"  iu  the  "  Deutsches  Arcliiv 
fur  Klinische  Medicin,"  1878;  "Die  BandwUriner 
beimMensclien,"  in  the  "Sammlung  Klinischer  Vor- 
tritge,"  1879.  He  translated  from  the  French  R. 
Lepin's  "Pneumonia  Lobviii."  Vienna,  1883;  and 
"Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  by  the  English  neu- 
rologist Gowers.  Bettelheim  also  described  the 
origin  of  the  second  sound  in  the  carotid  artery 
("Entstehung  des  Zweiten  Times  in  der  Carotis."  in 
"Zeitschrift  fiir  Klinische  Medicin,"  188.3). 

Bibliography  :  L.  Eisenhersr,  DanGcintine  Wieii,  ii.2tl;  Hirscli, 
Biiiaraiiliixclux   LcxikDii,    i.  440;    Pagel,  lliinirapliistlieii 
Lcxikiin,  p.  liil. 
s.  W.    S. 

7.  Leopold  (Meyer  Leb)  Bettelheim:  Hun- 
garian physician;  born  iu  the  second  half  of  th(( 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  not  only  eminent  in 
his  profession,  but  was  considered  a  Hebraist  of 
some  im]i(irtaiice.  He  lived  in  Freystadtel,  on  the 
Waag,  and  there  held  the  responsible  oHice  of  pliy.si- 
cian-in-ordiiiaiy  to  Count  Joseph  ErdiMly,  the  iiillu- 
ential  court  chaucellor  of  Huiigaiy,  in  whose 
private  residence  are  still  prest'rved  the  surgical 
instruments  used  by  Bettelheim  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  count  and  his  family,  together  with  docu- 
ments recording  some  remarkable  cures  elTecti'd  by 
him. 

In  1830  Bettelheim  was  the  reciiiient  of  a  gold 
medal  of  honor  from  the  emperor  Franz  I.  for  distin- 
guished services  to  the  roj'al  family  and  to  the 
nobility. 

8.  Samuel  (Shemuel  Zebi)  Bettelheim:  Son 
of  Leopold  (No.  7);  pliysieiaii,  mnrhanl,  anil  iiolit- 
ical  agitator  during  the  troublous  years  iireceding 
the  Revolution  of  1848;  afterward  served  in  the 
army.  His  wife,  Eva,  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
scholarly  attainments,  and  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Bible  and  its  cnmmentaries.  She  was  an  excellent 
Talmudist  and  wrote  a  number  of  disi|uisitioiis  on 
learned  rabbinical  i|Uestions.  The  faiiKuis  reformer 
Hodza,  an  evangelical  pastor  and  organizer  of  a  vio- 
lent Slavonic  movement  in  northern  Hungary  in 
1848,  was  her  instructor  iu  classical  and  modern 
literature. 

Bibliography  ;  (Iriil  ErdOdu  Jfyisei  Krimikaja  (printed  for 
private  oirciilaticm  "iilyl,  pp.  84-86;  Pnzfinnii  Kuzlunti,  IStSi, 
p.  6;  a  tninscnpi  from  old  family  records  supplied  for  this 
biography  by  Iir.  Joseph  Bettelheiin  in  Budapest. 
8.  G.  A.  K. 
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BETTING :  The  mutual  agreement  of  two  par- 
ties as  to  gain  and  loss  upon  a  certain  contingency. 
It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  iu  Biblical  times. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  iu  the  Scriptures,  unless  an 
allusion  to  this  kinil  of  easy  gain  is  iuteuded  iu  such 
proverbs  as  the  following: 

•  He  that  tillelli  liis  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread,  but  he 

tbat  folluwfth  after  vain  thinps  [A.  V.  "vain  persons"]  is  void 

of  understanding"  (Prov.  xli.  11).    "Wealth 

Possibly       gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished,  but  he 

Alluded  to    that  gathcreth  by  labor  shall  have  increase  " 

in  Provei'bs.   (ib.  xiii.  11,  .\.  v.).   "  He  that  maketh  haste  to 

be  rich  shall  not  beunpunisheil"  ti/j.  .\xviii.20, 

A.  V.)-    "He  that  hasteth  after  riches  hath  an  evil  eye,  and 

knoweth  not  that  want  [or  disgrace]  shall  overcome  him"  Ub. 

xxvili.  22,  Hebr.). 

An  interesting  case  of  bettiug  is  related  iu  Ab.  R. 
N.  XV.  and  Shab.  30d  el  scg. :  "Two  men  (A  and  B) 
bet  whether  it  was  possible  to  provoke  Ilillel  to 
anger.  One  of  them  (A)  said,  '  I  can  do  it. '  The}' 
agreed  that,  if  he  did  provoke  Ilillel  to  anger  he 
shmdd  receive  from  the  other  (B)  400  zuz  [the  alter- 
native of  the  bet.  that  iu  case  of  failure  he  was  to 
(lay  to  B  the  same  amount,  is  not  mentioned].  He 
tried  his  best,  but  failed.  Then  he  exclaimed:  'If 
thou  art  Ilillel,  the  prince  of  Isrsiel,  I  hope  that  there 
are  not  many  iu  Israel  like  thee;  for  through  th'ee  I 
lose  40U  zuz.'  Ilillel  replied:  "  Learn  to  control  thy- 
self;  the  lesson  learnt  by  Hillel's  patience  is  worth 
even  twice  the  stake.'  " 

If  two  jiarties  have  bound  themselves  by  a  bet, 
however  blamable  the  act  of  bettiug  may  be,  they 
have  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  precept, 
"That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou  shall  ob- 
serve and  do "  (Deut.  xxiii.  24  [K.  V.  23]).  They 
are  at  least  morally  bound:  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  lo.ser  is  also  foi'Ced  by  la.w  to  abide  by 
the  agreement.  In  the  Mishuah  (R.  II.  i.  8;  Sauh. 
iii.  3)  betting  seems  to  be  among  the  vices  that  dis- 
qualify those  addicted  to  them  from  givingevidence. 
The  passage  runs  thus:  "The  following  are  distjual- 
ified  from  givingevidence:  He  who  plays  at  dice 
[■'mezahek  be-kubia  "]  or  lends  on  interest,  or  bets 
on  pigeons."  The  original  for  the  last  expression  is 
"mafrihe  yoiiim"  (literally,  "causing  pigeons  to 
tly  ")  and  is  thus  explained  in  the  Gemara  (Sanli.  25a) : 
"  If  thy  pigeon  comes  before  the  other "  [supply] 
"then  I  pay  thee  so  and  so  much."  Another  cx- 
]ilaiiation  is  olVered  by  Hama,  who  can  not  adopt 
the  first  definition  of  "mafrihe  yonim,"  because  the 
principle  of  betting  is  already  mentioned  in  the 
phrase  "  playing  at  dice." 

Two  reasons  are  given  why  a  betting  mtiu  can  not 

be  heard  as  witness:  (1)  Rami  b.  Hamasaj's:    "The 

winner  has  no  right  to  take  the  money 

Bettors  of  the  loser ;  and  if  he  taki^s  it,  he  is 
Dis-  guilty  of  robbery."     (2)  Ra.b  Shesliet 

qualified  as  says:  "A  person  addicted  to  betting 
'Witnesses,  wastes  his  time  in  idleness,  and  does 
not  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  human  being 
of  contributing  by  his  work  his  share  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind"  ["eno  'osek  beyishsbuboshel  'olatn"]. 
Both  agree  that  betting  disqualifies  a  person  from 
giving  evidence,  but  with  this  diiference:  Rami  b. 
Hama  declares  a  betting  man  guilty  of  robbery, 
and  therefore  dis(|ualified  even  if  he  bets  only  oc- 
casionallv :   while  Rab  Sheshet  would  not   declare 


him  disqualified,  unless  betting  is  his  sole  occupa- 
tion (Sanh.  24b). 

"Whether  a  betting  man  is  guilty  of  robbery  or 
not  depends  on  the  legal  value  of  the  betting  trans- 
action. Two  parties  frequently  agree  to  certain 
conditions,  because  either  party  hopes  to  gain  by 
them,  and  thinks  only  of  the  one  eventuality  that  is 
favoralile  to  him.  The  reverse  seems  to  him  to  1m 
out  of  question;  and  neither  party  is  actually  pn- 
pared  for  the  loss.  Such  a  transaction  is  calletl 
"asmakta"  (see  Asmakta).  Rab  Sheshet  denies  that 
the  rule  of  asmakta  apiilies  to  the  ca.se  of  mezahek 
be-kubia,  or  playing  at  dice.  The  Tosafot.  iu  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  laid  on  the  table 
with  the  understanding  that  the  wiimer  shall  take 
it,  the  transaction  is  legally  valid:  but  that  games 
which  aie  played  on  credit  are  asmakta,  and  the 
stake  is  not  recoverable  by  law. 

IVIaimonides,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah, 

speaks  of  the  immoralit}'  of  the  above-named  games 

as  follows:  "He  who  indulges  in  this 

Mai-  game  spends  his  time  iu  things  which 

monides'      do  not  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 

'Views.  his  fellow-man;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
principles  of  our  rcligiim  that  mtin 
ought  to  occupy  himself  iu  this  world  either  with 
the  study  of  the  Torah,  iu  order  to  perfect  his  soul 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Torah,  or  iu  some  useftil  work 
or  handicraft  or  trade;  but  so  that  he  finds  sonic 
time  for  the  study  of  the  La  w. "  In  the  same  sense  In- 
speaks,  in  his  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Gezelah  wc-Abed;ili. 
vi.  11:  "Oin- sages  declare  many  things  as  forbidden 
because  they  involve  robbery;  viz.,  playing  at  dice, 
and  the  like,  and  even  where  the  term  '  robbery  ' 
does  not  ap])ly,  it  is  forbidden  as  a  useless  occujia- 
tion  "  ("  'osek  bi-debarim  beteliin  ").  There  are  some 
authorities  who  consider  a  game  at  dice  less  serious, 
and  allow  it  as  harmless  (compare  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Hosheu  Mishpat,  207,  13,  note). 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article, 
Maiaumides,  Yad  litt-Hazakiih^  'K(/i/t.  xi.  4  ;  SlntUuin  ^Anik, 
Hotihen  Mifthual^  ;34,  iti;  PhJuul  i'izhali,  s.v.  N."^icON. 
j.  SR.  ■  "    '  M.  F. 

BETURIA,  PAULINA:    Roman  proselyte  to 

.Tudaism  (about  the  year  50),  known  under  the  uann 
"Sarah,"  who,  according  to  her  Latin  epitaph,  w:i- 
cighty-six  years  and  six  months  old  at  the  time  ot 
her  death.  For  sixteen  years  she  was  a  Jewess,  a 
mother  of  the  synagogues  ("mater  synagogarum  ") 
of  the  Campesian  anil  Volunmian  communities  in 
Rome.  A  jirosclyte  variously  mentioned  in  Talnuidic 
sources  as  Beluryah,  Berurvah,  Beliirit.  and  Beruzia, 
who  was  learned  in  the  Jewish  law,  and  who  in- 
duced her  slaves  to  become  proselytes  (Mek.,  Bo.  15: 
R.  H,  1Tb;  Yeb.  46a;  Geriin  ii.  4).  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  Beturia. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Oescli.  ilrr  Jinten,  'M  ed.,  iv.  102;  Vo- 
gelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  derjmien  iu  /^>»^,  i.  74, 
G.  S.    Kr. 

BEUGNOT,  AUGXJSTE  ARTHTTR,  COUNT : 

French  statesman  and  si-liohir;  born  at  Bar-siir- 
Aube  :March,  1797;  died  at  Paris  March  15,  1865 
Originally  he  adopted  the  profession  of  advocate, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  en 
tirely  to  the  study  of  history,  and  especially  the  his 
tory  of  the  Crusades.     He  was  scarcely  thirty-five 
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years  old  when  he  was  elected  member  of  tlie  Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bclles-Lt'ttres. 

Among  many  vahiable  works  he  wrote,  "Les 
Juifs  d'Oceident,  ou  Rechcrciies  sur  I'fitat  Civil,  le 
Commerce,  et  la  Litterature  des  Juifs  en  France,  en 
Espagne,  et  en  Italie  Pendant  la  Duree  du  Moyen- 
Age,"  Paris,  1824.  This  essaj'  is  not  free  from  errors 
such  as  are  common  to  those  that  obtain  their  infor- 
mation from  secondary  sources.  In  the  preface, 
in  which  he  passes  in  review  the  period  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  and  the  state  of 
the  Jews  exiled  unc  er  the  Roman  emperors,  Beu- 
gnot  betrays  .scant  knowledge  of  ancient  Jewish  his- 
tory. Thus  he  asserts,  contrary  to  the  most  au- 
thentic documents,  that  Julian  the  Apostate  never 
granted  to  the  Jews  permission  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple.  Nevertheless,  the  work  contains  much 
information  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Ital}',  which  has  proved  valuable  to  later 
histoi-ians.  The  author,  who  was  a  Catholic,  does 
not  attemj)!  to  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

BIBI.IOORAPHY:  H.  Wallon,  Ehigex  Aidih'iiiiqucs,  Paris,  1882, 
i.  1-58;  Darn,  Lc  Onntf  Bf'uiimit,  in  the  Correvpiindant, 
April,  1.S0.5  ;  La  Grande  Enctji'liipalii,  s.v. 

s.  I.  Br. 

BEUTHEN  :  City  of  Prussian  Silesia.  No  pre- 
cise information  is  forthcoming  as  to  when  Jews 
first  settled  in 
the  city.  The 
mention  of 
Beuthen  in  the 
MainzerMemor- 
buch  (year  1331) 
is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  known 
that  Jews  lived 
tliFie as  early  as 
1421.  The  first 
documentary 
evidence  rela- 
ting to  the  Jews 
ofBeuthendates 
from  the  year 
1613.  In  1617 
there  was  one 
Jew  there, 
Mauth  Areuda- 
tor  by  name ; 
and  in  1639  two 
more  Jews  were 
admitted    to 

residence.  In  1640  a  Jew  named  Kretscham  re- 
eeivcil  from  Count  Gabriel  Hentzel  the  privilege  of 
estahlisliing  an  inn,  and  in  1653  another  received  the 
right  to  sell  li(juor.  In  1656  a  court  Jew  resided 
here;  anil  in  the  following  year  an  investigation  as 
to  the  nmnber  of  Jews  was  made  for  the  purjio.se  of 
increasing  the  taxes.  The  rcspon.sa  of  Mcnahem 
Krochmai  in  1657  mention  the  rabbinate  of  Beuthen. 
The  Jews  were  often  ill-treated  aud  sought  protec- 
tion from  the  count,  who,  in  1688,  wrote  in  their 
behalf  to  the  city  authorities. 

In  1715  there  were  only  four  families  in  Beuthen; 
in  1733  the  Jews  received  a  plot  for  a  cemetery,  the 
oldest  tombstiine  still  in  existence  dating  from  the 


year  1743.  The  number  of  families  had  in  1782 
increased  to  twenty-three;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
tirst  prayer-meetings  were  held  in  the  house  of  the 
Boehm  family.  These  were  followed  by  the  first 
synagogue  in  1809;  the  second  being  inaugurated 
in  1869,  when  also  the  first  reader  and  shohet  were 
appointed. 

In  1808  a  Jew  had  been  elected  member  of  the 
conunon  council.  The  community,  which  in  1811 
consisted  of  255  persons,  had  increased  in  1855 
to  1,110,  in  1885  to  3,390,  and  in  1901  to  3,036 
persons. 

The  first  rabbi,  Moses  Israel  Freund,  omciated 
from  1790  to  1813;  the  second,  Mendel  Cohen,  until 
1829;  the  third,  Israel  Deutsch,  author  of  several 
writings,  until  1853;  the  fourth,  Jacob  Ezekiel 
Levy,  until  1864;  while  the  fifth,  Ferdinand  Ro.sen- 
thal,  served  from  1867  to  1887,  being  succeeded  in 
1889  by  M.  Kopfstein. 

BIBLIOORAPHV  :  Kopfstein,  Gesch.  cler  Swmgngen-Qemeimle 
in  Baillien,  Beutlieu,  1891;  Salfeld.  MarUirologium  iks 
NUrnhei!iirMiinorbuehei<,p.ilW;  Brann,  Gescli.dtrjjidcn 

in  Sclilrsini.  i.  37. 

«  A.  F. 

See  Peuiodic- 
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Interior  of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  London. 

(After  a  plioti'grajih,) 


BEVIS  MARKS   SYNAGOGUE  (known   ofii- 
cially  as  the    Synagogue   Saar   ha-Samayim) : 

The  oldest  Jew- 
ish house  of 
worshi])  in  Lou- 
don ;  estalilished 
by  the  Sephar 
die  Jews  in  1698, 
when  Rabbi  Da- 
vid Nieto  took 
spiritual  chargi' 
of  the  congrega- 
tion. At  that 
time  the  wor- 
shipers met  in  a 
small  s  y  n  a  ■ 
gogue  in  Cree 
Church  lane; 
but  the  consid- 
erable influx  of 
Jews  made  it 
necessary  to  ob 
tain  other  and 
com  mod  ions 
quarters.  A<'- 
c  o  r  d  i  n  g  1  y  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Antonio 
Gomes  Serra,  Menasseh  Mendes,  Alfonso  Hodrigues, 
Manuel  Nunez  Miranda,  Andrea  Lojiez,  and  Ponta- 
leao  Rodriguez,  It  investigated  matters  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1699,  signed  a  contract  with 
Joseph  Avis,  a  Quaker,  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  cost  £2,750  (•?13,335).  On  June  34  of 
the  same  year,  the  committee  leased  from  Lady  Ann 
Pointz  (alias  Littleton)  and  Sir  Thomas  Pointz  (alias 
Littleton)  a  tract  of  land  at  Plough  Yard,  in  Bevis 
Marks,  for  sixtj'-one  years,  with  the  oj)tion  of  re- 
newal for  another  thirty-eight  years,  at  £120  a  year. 
Avis  begau  building  at  once,  incorporating  in  the 
roof  a  beam  from  a  royal  ship  presented  by  Queen 
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Anne  herself.  The  structure  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1702,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738,  and  re- 
paired in  1749,  is  today  as  it  was  200  years  ago.  In 
the  interior  decorations  and  arrangement  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  Amsterdam  synagogue  of  1677 
is  apparent.  In  1747  Benjamin  Mendes  da  Costa 
bousht  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  the  build- 
ing "stood,  and  preseuteil  it  to  the  congregation, 
vesting  the  deeds  in  the  names  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Gabriel  Lopez  de  Britto,  David  Aboab 
Ozorio,  Moses  Gomes  Sena.  David  Franco,  Joseph 
Jessuruu  Rodriguez,  and  Moses  Mendes  da  Costa. 

The  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  religious  center  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
world,  and  served  as  a  clearing-house  for  congrega- 
tional and  individual  tmuldes  all  the  world  over; 
e.g..  theajipeal  of  the  Jamaican  Jews  for  a  reduction 
in  ta.xatiou  (1736);  the  internecine  quarrel  among 
the  Barbados  Jews  (1753);  and  the  aiding  of  seven 
year-old  IMoses  de  Paz,  who  escaped  from  Gibraltar 
in  1777  to  avoid  an  enforced  conversion. 

The  synagogue  formed  the  center  of  the  Sephardic 
community  of  London  till  the  foundation  of  the 
Bryanstone  Street  Synagogue,  in  1866.  after  which 
the  attendance  at  the  functions  declined  so  much 
that  in  1886  the  "yehidim  "  contemplated  selling  the 
ground  and  the  building ;  but  a  Bevis  Marks  Anti- 
Demolition  League  was  founded,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  H.  Guedallaand  A.  H.  Newman,  and  the  pro 
jjosed  demolition  was  given  u|i.  The  synagogue  held 
its  bicentenary  celebration  with  great  pomj)  in  1901. 

BiBLiocEAPHT  :  Picciotto.  SJictchcsnf  Aiwhi-Jewish  Hixtnrir. 
A.  H.  Xtwraan.  A  Cliiiiitfr  of  Anqhi-JcicixJi  Hi.i(i>rM.  18^; 
Jacobs  and  Wolf,  BiliUatlicm  Amihi-Judaica,  No.  780.  p. 
lit) :  No.  1:j32,  p.  155:  Jew.  Chran.  May  31  and  June  7,  1901 : 
Gaster,  Hi^storu  itf  the  Anvietit  Synag'Hjnc  of  the  Spanish 
aud  Pordmue.se  Jcir.s,  1901. 
J.  E.  Ms.— J. 

BEZAH  ("Egg  "):  Name  of  a  Talmudic  treatise 
of  Seder  Mo"ed,  the  second  of  the  six  "  sedarim  "  or 
oi'ders  of  the  Talmud.  Its  place  in  the  Seder  is  not 
fixed.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  it  occupies  the 
fourth  place  and  follows  immediately  after  Pesa- 
him.  This  arrangement  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  the  law  concerning  the  hol3-daj'S 
is  directly  connected  with  the  descrijjtion  of  Pass- 
over (Ex.  xii.  16). 

In  the  Jlishnali  and  Talmud  Yerushalmi  another 
method  is  followed,  and  the  treatise  occupies  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth  place  respectively.  The 
name  "  Bezah "  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the 
treatise  begins  with  this  word;  a  solitary  instance 
among  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  it  has  a  parallel 
in  the  name  "  Eykah  "  for  Lamentations,  in  the  He- 
brew names  of  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  in  the  names  of  the  chapters  of  each  treatise  of 
the  Talmud.  Instead  of  "  Bezah  "  the  treatise  is  fre- 
quently called  "Yom-Tob"  (Holy  Day),  in  accord- 
ance with  its  contents.  Tlie  general 
Frequently  rule  laid   down   in   the   Bible   in  the 

Called        words  ■'  No  servile  work  shall  be  done 

"Tom-       in  them,  save  that  which  every  man 

Tob."         must  eat,  that  alone  may  be  done  of 

you"  (Ex.  I.e.),  is  assumed  as  clear 

and  known ;  and  this  rule  was  held  to  constitute  the 

difference  between   "all  servile  work"  (naxiiO  ^2 


rni3y'.  prohibited  on  holy  days,  and  "all  manner  of 
work"  inDxi'D^ai.  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
certain  problems  resulting  from  these  principles  had 
to  be  solved:  and  these  are  discussed  in  the  five 
chapters  of  this  treatise. 

Chapter  i. :  The  main  theme  of  this  chapter  is  the 
law  of  "mukzeh,"  "a  thing  laid  aside"  so  as  not  l'^ 
be  used  for  the  present.  The  opposite  of  mukzeh  i- 
"mukan,"  "a  thing  kept  ready  "  for  use.  This  dis- 
tinction is  based  on  the  divine  command  (Ex.  xvi. 
5),  "And  they  shall  keep  ready  [U'^Hl]  what  they 
bring  in  " — in  reference  to  the  manna,  which  had  to 
be  kept  ready  for  the  Sabbath  from  the  sixth  day. 
Traditional  interpretation  generalized  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  this  commandment  as  follows:  A  thing 
which  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  or 
holy  day  was  not  intended  for  use  on  these  days  is 
mukzeh,  and  must  not  be  used  or  handled  on  these 
days.  There  are  various  degrees  of  mukzeh;  e.g., 
"mukzeh  mehamat  issur" — mukzeh  on  account  of 
some  forbidden  act  which  its  use  would  necessitate; 
"nolad"  (born),  that  which  has  not  existed  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath  or  ha\y  day,  and  is  therefore 
mukzeh.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  as  to  the  force  of 
the  above  law  of  mukzeh.  The  preparation  of  food 
liermitled  on  holy  days  sometimes  necessitates  the 
carrying  of  things  out  of  the  house,  or  fetching  of 
things  from  outside  into  the  house — an  act  forbidden 
on  the  Sabbath,  under  the  title  of  "hozaah"  (taking 
out)  (Mishnah  Sliab.  vii.  2),  as  "taking  out,"  one  of 
the  thirty-nine  kinds  of  work  included  in  the  precept 
"Thou  slialt  do  no  manner  of  work."  The  applica- 
tion of  this  prohibition  to  holy  days  forms  a  point  of 
difference  between  the  aforenamed  schools. 

Chapter  ii. :  The  permission  to  prepare  food  on 
holy  days  is  restricted  to  food  required  for  those 
da_vs ;  but  if  a  holj-  day  is  closely  followed  by  the 
Sabbath,  the  food  for  the  Sabbath  may  be  prepared 
on  that  holy  day,  provided  such  preparation  lias 
commenced  on  the  eve  of  the  festival.  This  first  in- 
stalment of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  on  the 
eve  of  a  holy  day  is  called  "'erub  ta1)shilin,"  "the 
link  that  unites  the  cooking  "  for  the  Sabbath  on  the 
eve  of  the  holy  da)-  with  that  done  on  the  holy  day, 
and  causes  the  latter  to  be  permitted.  The  ne.\t 
point  discussed  in  the  chapter  is  the  question 
whether  things  other  than  the  preparing  of  food,  if 
required  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  or  for  the 
well-being  of  man — such  as  slaying  certain  sacrificial 
animals,  or  warming  water  for  a  foot-bath — may  be 
done  on  a  holy  day. 

Chapters  iii..  iv. :  The  permission  to  prepare  on  a 
holy  day  the  food  wanted  for  the  da.y  does  not  in- 
clude hunting,  fishing,  or  the  purchase  or  fitting  of 
implements  required  for  the  preparation  of  food  {e.g. , 
whetting  the  slaughtering-knife,  burning  charcoal, 
etc.). 

Chapter  v. :  On  certain  acts  which  are  prohibited, 
not  as  "servile  work,"  but  as  a  preventive  ("geze 
rah")  against  breaking  any  of  the  divine  laws  cou- 
{■eruing  the  holy  day.  Such  ijrohibitions  are  termed 
"  shebut "  (abstention  from  doing),  commanded  by 
the  Talmudic  sages. 

The  Tosefta  calls  the  treatise  "Yom-Tob,"  and 
has  four  chapters,  contracting  chapters  ii.  and  iii. 
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into  one.  The  treatise  occupies  the  place  between 
Sukkah  and  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  as  in  tlie  Mislinah.  The 
Gemai'a,  both  Palestinian  and  Babylonian,  discusses 
the  laws  contained  in  the  Mishnah  with  but  a  few 
short  digressions,  such  as  those  in  Bab.  4b;  remarks 
on  Yom-Tob  Shcni,  or  the  second  da3-s  of  festivals; 
(t'A.  lob)  Rabbi  Eliezer's  censure  on  those  who  left 
before  his  lecture  was  concluded  ;  (16a)  how  Sliam 
niai  and  Hillel,  each  in  his  own  way,  showed  their 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  food  ; 
(dob)  on  good  manners  in  taking  food ;  and  otiiers. 

Of  special  commentaries  on  the  treatise  of  Bezah 
the  following  two  are  noteworthy:  "Shittah  Me- 
kvibbezet,"  by  Rabbi  Bezalel  A.shkenazi,  and  the 
commentary  of  Rablji  Menahem  Mei'ri. 

Bibliography  :  Z.  Frankel,  Hmhifietica  in  Mishnam.  Leipsic, 
IStiT  ;  Wallerstein,  Lrtter  nf  Hnlilnnw  Sherira,  Krotoschin, 
18H1 ;  Hiililiixlie  lin-Hnli  llll-^[,i)■i  on  Bezah,  Berlin,  IH.W ; 
AshkfiKizi,  Sliittiih  Mihiilihizi  i,s]ifcm\  ed'.  on  iitjii/i,  lluda- 
pest,  is;;il:  Malii'ioniiles,  ^ri.■<iln^ll  Torah,  iii.;  iiriiiiiiiiin, 
Hilknt  l'<jm-Tiih;  Slndhan  'Aruk.  Omh  Hayjiim,  Wo-.WT. 
J.  SI!,  ■  M.  p. 

BEZAI :  A  family,  324  of  whose  members  re- 
turned witli  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  17,  and  the  par- 
allel account,  Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  also  occurs 
in  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah,  and  may  tliere  be  identilied  with  the 
leader  of  the  clan  (Neh.  x,  19);  who  in  I  Esd. 
V.  16  is  called  Bassai.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  name  "Be.sai"  occurs  on  a  clay  tablet  found  at 
Nippur  (Ililprecht,  "Pal.  E.xplor.  Fund,  Quarterly 
Statement,"  Jan.,  1898,  p.  55). 

.1.  .TK.  G.  B.   L. 

BEZALEL  (A.  V.,  Bezaleel).— Biblical  Data: 
In  E.\.  .\.\xi.  1-6,  the  chief  architect  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. ELsewliere  in  the  Bible  the  name  occurs 
only  in  the  .genealogical  lists  of  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles, but  according  to  cuneiform  inscriptions  a  vari- 
aut  form  of  the  same,  "Zil-Bel,"  was  borne  by  a 
king  of  Gaza  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  Manasseh.  Apparently  it  means  "in  the 
shallow  [protection]  of  El."  Bezalel  is  described 
in  the  genealogical  lists  as  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Htu-,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  18,  19,  20, 
50).  He  was  said  to  be  highly  gifted  as  a  work- 
man, showing  great  skill  and  originality  in  engra- 
ving precious  metals  and  stones  and  in  wood -carving. 
He  was  also  a  master-workman,  having  many  ap- 
prentices under  him  whom  he  instructed  in  the  arts 
(Ex.  XXXV.  30-35).  According  to  the  narrative  in 
Exodus,  he  was  definitely  called  and  endoweil  to  di- 
rect the  construction  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and  its  sa- 
cred furniture,  and  also  to  pi-epare  the  priests'  gar- 
ments and  the  oil  and  incense  required  for  the  service. 

J.  -in.  C.  F.  K. 

In   Kabbinical  Literature  :     The   rabbinical 

tradition  lelates  that  when  God  determined  to  ap- 
point Bezalel  arcliitect  of  the  desert  Tabernacle, 
He  asked  Moses  whether  the  choice  were  agreeable 
to  him,  and  received  the  reply :  "  Lord,  if  he  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Thee,  surely  he  must  be  so  to  me!  "  At 
God's  command,  however,  the  choice  was  referred 
to  the  peoijle  for  approval  and  was  indorsed  by 
them.  Moses  thereupon  commanded  Bezalel  to  set 
about  making  the  Tabernacle,  the  holy  Ark,  and 
the  sacred  utensils.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
Moses  mentioned  these  in  somewhat  inverted  order, 
putting  the  Tabernacle  last  (compare  Ex.  xxv.  10, 


xxvi.  1  et  seq.,  with  Ex.  xxxi.  1-10).  Bezalel  sagely 
suggested  to  him  that  men  usually  build  the  house 
first  and  afterward  provide  the  furnishings;  but 
that,  inasmuch  as  Moses  had  ordered  the  Tabernacle 
to  be  built  last,  there  was  probably  some  mistake  and 
God's  command  must  liave  run  differently.  Moses 
was  so  pleased  with  this  acuteness  that  he  com- 
plimented Bezalel  by  saying  that,  true  to  his  name, 
he  must  have  dwelt  "in  the  very  shadow  of  God  " 
(Hebr.,  "bezel  El").  Compare  also  Philo,  "  Leg. 
Alleg."  iii.  31. 

Bezalel  possessed  such  great  wisdom  that  he  could 
combine  those  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  which 
heaven  and  earth  were  created  ;  this  being  the  mean- 
ing of  the  .statement  (Ex.  xxxi.  3):  "1  have  filled 
him  .  .  .  with  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  which  were 
the  implements  by  means  of  which  God  created  the 
world,  as  stated  in  Prov.  iii.  19,  20  (Ber.  .":.■:.;).  By 
virtue  of  his  profound  ^^  isdom,  Bezalel  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  sanctuary  which  seemed  :v  fit  abiding- 
place  for  God,  who  is  .so  e\idted  in  time  and  space 
(Ex.  R.  xxxiv.  1;  Num.  P.  xii.  3;  Jlidr.  Teh.  xci.). 
The  candlestick  of  the  san-tuary  was  of  so  compli- 
cated a  nature  that  Mo.ses  c^iuld  not  comiireheud  it, 
although  God  twice  showel  him  a  heavenly  model; 
but  when  he  described  it  to  Bezalel.  the  latter  un- 
derstood immediately,  and  made  it  at  once;  where- 
upon Moses  expressed  his  Mlniiration  for  the  innck 
wisdom  of  Bezalel,  saying  :;gain  that  he  must  have 
been  "in  the  shadow  of  God"  (llebr.,  "bezel  El") 
when  the  heavenly  models  were  shown  him  (Num.  R. 
XV.  10 ;  compare  Ex.  R.  1.  2 ;  Ber.  I.e.).  Bezalel  is  said 
to  have  been  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
accomplished  his  great  work  (Sanh.  69b);  he  owed 
his  wisdom  to  the  merits  of  pious  parents ;  his  grand- 
father being  Hur  and  his  grandmother  Miriam,  he 
was  thus  a  grand-nephew  of  Moses  (Ex.  R.  xlviii.  3, 
4).     Compare  Ark  in  Rabbinical  Literature. 

L.  G. 

BEZALEL  :  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  is  known  in  Jlidrashic  literature  only  as  the 
author  of  haggadistic  sentences.  Two  of  these  have 
been  handed  down  by  Berechiah,  the  well-known 
haggadist  and  transmitter  of  haggadistic  traditions. 
In  Pesik.  xxi.  145b  (where  the  name  is  corrupted, 
but  easily  recognizable)  Bezalel  interprets  the  pecul- 
iar form  "  kehahallonot  "  (nUl^nna)  (Ezek.  xl.  25)  by 
saying,  "  The  windows  of  the  Temple  were  '  kehot  ' 
[dull]  (nins) ;  they  were  opaque,  narrow  within,  and 
widening  toward  the  exterior,  in  order  to  send  light 
forth  to  the  world."  The  second  saying  reported 
by  Berechiah  in  the  name  of  Bezalel  is  a  simile  re- 
ferring to  Ex.  XXV.  40  (Cant.  R.  iii.  11;  in  Pesik.  i. 
4b,  and  in  other  parallel  passages  the  name  is  mis- 
written  or  has  dropped  out).  A  third  sentence  con- 
tains anallegoricexplanation  of  Ilosea  ii.  7  [A.  V.  5). 
"Her  '  mother  '  is  theTorah,  which,  like  a  harlot,  be- 
comes an  object  of  contempt  among  the  ignorant, 
when  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  stiuiy  make  the 
Law  contemptible  by  their  conduct."  Bezalel  .gave 
this  explanation  in  answer  to  a  question  which  the 
above-mentioned  Berechiah  asked  him  (Ruth  R.  i.  1 
[parashah  1],  where  the  name  of  Berechiah  has  been 
omitted  by  mistake). 


BIBLIOGKAPUV:  Bacher,  A{l.Pal.  Amur.  iii.  Wa. 
J.  SR. 
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BEZALEL  B.  JOSEPH  (YOSEL) :  Russian 
Talmuilist  ami  ralibi  al  C)ili>,  govirument  of  Grodno, 
at  tlif  begimiiiig  of  tiie  nini'teculh  ceuturj-.  He  is 
the  author  of  ac-olKctioiiof  responsa,  which  be  pub- 
lislied  iu  1807  at  Byclostok. 
BiBLiOGRAPiiT:  Bfiijaciili.  nziir  ha-Scfarim,  p.  555;  Zedner. 

Ciil.  Hihr.  D"i'l,f  lliili-'li  .i/ii.Miim,  p.  95. 

I,,  u.  I.    Bki!. 

BEZALEL  B.  JTJDAH  HA-LEVI  OF  ZOL- 
KIEV  :  Polish  Talmuilist  of  the  secoud  half  of  the 
eighteeuth  ceutuiy.  He  wrote  a  commentary  to  the 
sayings  of  the  fathers  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1781), 
entitled  "Bezalel."' 

Bibliography:  Zedner.  Cat.  Hcbr.  Books  British  Museum, 
p.  95;  Benjacob.  f^znr  /tn-.NV/arini,  p.  t>8. 
I..  <;  I.   Beh. 

BEZALEL    B.   MOSES    HA-KOHEN :    Tal 

mudist;  born  at  Wilna.  Russia,  .Jan.  14,  18'^0,  where 
he  died  April  13.  1878.  He  was  a  competent  Tal- 
inudist  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  felt  himself  qual- 
ified to  criticize  the  "^lishkenot  Ya'akob"  of  Jacob 
b.  Aaron  of  Karlin,  one  of  the  chief  Talmudisls  of 
the  time,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  In  1840 
Bezalel  became  ecclesiastical  assistant  in  Wilna. 
and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  Although  the 
title  was  a  subordinate  one.  Bezalel  was  in  reality-^ 
at  least  from  1860  to  1878 — the  sjiiritual  head  of  the 
large  comuuinity  at  Wilna.  Jloreover,  he  not  only 
cared  for  this  community,  but  answered  religious 
questions  directed  to  him  fnmi  far  and  near.  Con- 
sequently many  of  BezaUl's  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, which  were  theoretical  as  well  as  jiructical  in 
their  bearing,  are  to  be  found  in  the  responsa  litera- 
ture of  the  time.  Eipially  numerous  were  Bezalel's 
contributi(nis  to  the  works  of  others,  especially  those 
printed  iu  Wilna.  His  independent  work,  longer 
than  the  others,  is  "  Reshit  Bikkurim  "  (Firstlings), 
Wilna,  1869,  respon.sji  and  treatises  on  Talmudic 
topics.  The  Ronim  edition  of  the  Talmud  contains 
marginal  glo.sses  on  many  of  Bezalel's  treatises. 

Bezalel  dilTered  from  his  more  narrow-minded  col- 
leagues in  showing  an  inclination  for  secular  sciences. 
He  had.  also,  a  tine  historical  and  critical  feeling  for 
rabbinical  literature,  and  s.>me  of  liis  historical  and 
critical  notes  possess  considerable  value.  His  wide 
reading  in  modern  Talmudic  literature  is  remarkable, 
even  if  conditions  in  Russia  be  taken  into  account, 
religious  study  there  being  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  Talmud.  Bezalel's  extraordinary  modesty 
and  active  goodness  are  still  freiiucutly  praised. 
Bjbi.iosraphv:  Kuenn.  Knicxil  Yisnul.  p.  10(1. 

L.    G 

BEZALEL  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  KOBKIN : 

Preacher  at  Slutzk,  government  of  Minsk.  Russia: 
later  at  Boskowiiz.  Moravia:  died  before  1659.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  " 'Amu- 
deah  Shib'ah  "  (Her  Columns  Are  Seven),  containing 
homilies  on  the  Bible:  divided  into  seven  part.s,  each 
of  which  bears  the  title  of  a  Bil)lical  e.\pies.siou  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Abraham,  Lsaac.  Jacob, 
Moses,  Aaron,  David,  or  Solomon  (Lublin,  1666). 
This  work  was  iMiblished  by  the  order  of  the 
Council  of  the  Four  Lands  and  of  the  Lithuanian 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  held  at  Lublin  in  1666.  (2) 
"Korban  Shabbat  "  (Sacrifice  of  Sabbath),  on  some 
ritual  laws  and  religious  customs  concerning  Sab- 


bath ;  divided  into  thirty-nine  chapters  (Dyhernfurth, 
1691).  (3)  ••  Pelah  ha  Rimmon  "  (The  Piece  of  the 
Pomegranate),  containing  twenty  explanations  of 
the  forty -nine  which  bad  been  wiitten  by  Bezalel  on 
a  difficult  ilidrashic  passage  (Amsterdam,  1659).  (4) 
"Habazelet  ha-Sharon "  (Ro.se  of  Sharon),  com- 
mentary on  Psjilm  cxix.,  mentioned  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  preceding  work.  ('>)  "Zayit  Ra'anau " 
(Green  Olive-Tree),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch.  (6) 
■■  Einek  ha  Baka  "  (Vale  of  Tears),  commeiitory  on 
Lamentations.  The  last  two  works  are  still  extant 
iu  manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Slum  ha-GeiinUiiu i.  19, il.  lis  ;  Fuenn. 
K"fHf.sc?  l'i.s/'0(:^  p.  191:  Micbael,  Or  ha-Hauffini,  No.  iii;t; 

Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Botll.  col.  799;  Zed'ner,  Cat.  H*ln'. 
B(ii>hs  Brit.  Muf.  p.  95;  S.  Dubnov,  in  To.vA(e«/,  lt<96,  vji.  i. 

H.  R.  1.    Bll. 

BEZEE:  1.  The  scene  of  battle  between  the 
tribes  of  Judali  and  Simeon,  and  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  (Judges  i.  4-6).  2.  Place  where  Saul  col- 
lected his  forces  for  the  fight  against  the  Ammonites 
(I  Sam.  .\i.  8).  Identified  with  the  modern  KhirlKt 
Ibzig,  14  miles  southwest  of  Beisan  (Moore,  com- 
mentary to  Judges  i.  5). 

•T.  jr!  "  G.  B.  L. 

BEZER:  A  city  of  refuge  in  the  territory  of 
Reuben  (Deut.  iv.  43:  Josh.  xx.  8).  It  was  also 
one  of  the  cities  allotted  the  Levites  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  xxi.  36,  Septuagint;  I  Cbion.  vi.  63 
[A.  Y.  78]).  In  theilesha  inscription  it  is  a  Moabite 
city,  probably  the  same  as  the  Bozrabof  Moab  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  xlviii.  24.  Bezer  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  any  of  the  cities  whose  ruins  are 
found  in  the  plateau  of  Moab.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  Boson  or  BosoR.\. 

.T.  ,11!.  F.  Br. 

BEZETHA :  According  to  Josepbus.  the  name 
of  a  hill  north  of  the  Temple-mound,  and  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  valley.  After  the  erection  of 
the  third  wall  it  became  part  of  tbe  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Josephus  ("B.  J."  ii.  15,  §  5;  ii.  19,  §  4;  v.  4, 
§  3;  V.  5,  §  8)  gives  the  meaning  of  the  name 
as  "New  City,"  according  to  which  "Bezetba"  is  a 
strange  transcription  of  Nmn  n'3-  A  more  correct 
rendering  is  "house  of  olives"  (Nn'T  D'Q)  It  is  not 
certain  whether  this  place  is  identical  with  "Bezetli" 
in  I  Mace.  vii.  19,  where  Baccbides  pitched  bis  tents 
after  leaving  Jerusiilem.  In  "  Ant."  xii.  10,  §  2  it  is 
called  Mr/nZr/Hu  (variant  reading,  i7jti^i/6u),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  village. 

J.  JU.  F.  Br. 

BEZIEBS  (tomieriy  Bediers,  Beders,  Besers, 
ami  Bezares  ;  Hcbr..  L"l~n3.  L'""n2.  ^'ina.  Cm"!. 
L""L"a.  L""l:"3.  L'-'NTa,  w"iai.  fna.  t;nn3):  Town  of 
France  iu  the  department  of  Herault.  The  date  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Beziers  is  lost  in  antiq- 
uity. Two  letters  of  Sidonius  Apolonarius  and  the 
canons  of  tbe  council  held  at  Agde  in  .506  establish 
the  existence  at  that  time  of  numerous  and  prosper- 
ous Jewish  communities  in  the  province  of  Langue- 

doc  (Yaissete.  i.  243;  Sidonius  Apolo- 
Earliest  narius.  iii..  epistle4:iv.,  epistle5).  The 
Mention.     Jews  of  Beziers  did  not  escape  the  fate 

of  the  other  .Jewish  communities  in 
this  province,  which  had  to  endure  the  most  violent 
persecutions  during  tbe  reign  of  the  Visigoths.    After 
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the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  bj'  Charles  Martel  in  732, 
the  condition  of  tlie  Jews  of  Beziers,  as  that  of  those 
of  otlier  towns,  became  more  favoi-aljle;  and  this 
state  lasted  during  the  reign  of  the  Carlovingians. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Jews  of  Beziers  were 
affected  by  the  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  west- 
ern France, 

But  the  Jews  of  Beziers  were  fortunate  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  towns.  The  viscounts 
cherished  the  must  kindly  feelings  for  them,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  being  Albi- 
genses,  lived  on  friendly  terms  witli 
Albigenses.  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.  Even  the 
restrictions  gradually  disappeared  and 
were  transformed  into  ta.\es  imposed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  princes  or  of  the  bishops,  which  they 
had  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  poll-tax  common  to  all 
the  inhabitants.  Thus,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  viscount  Raymond  Trencaval,  the  bishop  Guil- 
launie  abolished,  in  1160,  the  custom  of  throwing 
stones  at  the  Jews  during  Holy  Week,  and  substi- 
tuted a  yearly  payment  of  two  hundred  melgoriau 
sousancl  a  yearly  tax  of  four  livres  of  the  same  coin- 
age. The  good-will  of  the  viscounts  of  Beziers  dis- 
played itself  far  beyond  mere  toleration;  they  even 
entrusted  the  Jews  with  important  public  offices. 
The  Jews,  on  their  side,  were  attached  by  bonds  of 
gratitude  to  the  viscounts  and  did  not  participate  in 
the  plot  whicli,  in  1167,  brought  about  the  assas- 
sination of  Raymond  Trencaval.  They  were  there- 
fore excluded  fi-om  the  massacre  of  the  inhabit- 
ants that  Roger  II.,  with  the  help  of  his  Aragoniau 
allies,  perpetrated  in  order  to  avenge  this  crime. 

Roger  II.  gave  the  Jews  numerous  tokens  of 
his  confidence  and  favor.  He  took  the  notables 
among  them  under  his  personal  protection.  Thus  in 
1172  lie  interceded  in  behalf  id'  the  Talmudist  Abra- 
ham ben  David  (RABaD),  and,  having  taken  him 
from  the  prison  into  which  the  lord  of  Posquieres 
had  thrown  him,  granted  him  shelter  in  Carcas- 
sonne. The  functions  of  bailiff,  under  his  govern- 
ment, were  often  entrusted  to  Jews.  A  Jew  called 
Nathan  figures  with  the  title  of  bailiff  as  a  witness 
to  a  deed  of  Roger  II.  Raymond  Roger,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Roger  II.,  followed  the  example  given  by 
his  father  and  assigned  for  his  Jewish  bailiffs  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  barons  of  his  court.  A 
Jew  of  Beziers,  called  Samuel,  figures,  together  with 
th('  barons,  on  a  deed  by  which  Raymond  Roger 
granted  the  bishop  many  rights. 

The  prospects  of  the  Jews  of  Beziers  darkened  in 

the  thirteenth  century.     In  the  bloody  crusade  that 

the  pope  undertook  against  the  Albi- 

In  the        genses,  the  Jews  had   their  shai-e  of 

Thirteenth  suffering.   The  ambitious  Count  Simon 

Century,  de  ilontfort  marched  against  Ray- 
mond Roger,  wlio  was  doubly  hated 
by  the  pope  for  his  secret  friendship  with  the  Albi- 
genses and  his  protection  of  the  Jews,  On  July  22, 
1209,  Beziers  was  stormed  and  the  inliabitants  mas- 
SJtcrcd.  Two  liundred  Jews  lost  tlieir  lives  in  this 
ma.s.sacre,  and  a  large  number  were  driven  into  cap- 
tivity. In  eonse(juence  of  the  victory  over  Ray- 
mond Roger,  the  Church  acquired  a  supremacy  which 
it  often  used  to  molest  the  Jews.  The  council  of 
Avignon  (1209)  and  the  Lateran  council  (1215)  liad 


prescribed  various  restrictions  upon  the  Jews;  and 
the  council  held  at  Beziers  in  1246  prohibited  tliem 
from  practising  medicine.  But  these  restrictive  meas 
ures  were  not  always  carried  out,  and  the  Jews  of 
Beziers  could  evade  them  more  easily  than  those  of 
other  towns,  since  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Beziers 
were  more  accustomed  to  tolerance;  l)ut  as  that  eva- 
sion recpiired  heavj-  pecuniary  sacrifices,  this  for- 
merly flourishing  coinnumity  became  gradually  im- 
poverished, and  Philip  le  Bel  in  banishing  them, 
Sept.,  1366,  in  order  to  get  hold  of  their  properly, 
must  have  been  disappointed. 

Beziers  was  a  focus  of  Jewish  learning.  Abra- 
ham ibu  Ezra  visited  it,  and  about  115.)  wrote  there 

his  work,  "Sefer  lia-Shem  "  (Book  of 

Jewish       the  Name),  in  which  he  mentions  the 

Scholars,     names  of  the  scholars  Abraham  ben 

Hay^'im  and  Isaac  ben  Judah.  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  gives  the  title  "Prince."  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  visited  Beziers  in  1 165,  praises 
the  scholars  Solomon  Halafta  and  .loseph  Nathan. 
The  Talmudist  MeshuUam  t)en  Mo.ses,  the  author  of 
"Sefer  iia-IIashlauiah"  (Book  of  Completeness),  lived 
in  Beziers  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  a  responsum  drawn  up  at  Beziers,  Solomon  ben 
Asher  and  Joseph  ben  Gerton  are  mentioned  as  col- 
leagues of  Meshullam.  Solonum  ben  Joseph  ilm 
Ayub  settled  at  Beziers  at  the  request  of  several 
notables  of  the  town,  and  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Hebrew  many  philosophical  works.  The  caba- 
list  Jacob  Cohen  of  Segovia  stayed  at  Beziers  at  tlie 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Poetry  was  re])rc- 
sented  therein  the  persons  of  Abraham  ben  Bkdeksi, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  t<iwn,  his  son  Jedaiah, 
D(m  Astruc  Eleazar  Azobi,  an<l  Meshullam  Azobi. 

Bibliocraphy:  Vaisst'te,  Hint.  <!en.  ilc  Lnnguedni-,  i.  274, 
3M.  3B(i,  r>ii ;  li.  ].".),  418  ;  iii.  119,  Paris,  ir;*l-174.i ;  Salge,  Leu 
Juifs  (Jii  Laiiiluediic,  pp.  T7  t'(  w;. ;  Gralz,  (Jcuvli.  <kr 
J«<(6H,  vl.  17.1,  an,  vli.  9,  37,48:  Ilm  Verjra.  SItelief  I'f/iii- 
ilah,  ed.  Hauuvsr.  p.  112;  Gross,  GuUia  Jmliiiva.  pp.  96-1115, 

G,  I,  Br, 

BHORUPKAR,    SAMTJEL    BAPXTJI :    Beni- 

Israel  soldier;  born  near  Bombay,  India,  about  1790. 
He  entered  the  Fourth  Bombay  Kegimeut  on  Fel>. 
2,  1811.  In  1813  he  served  with  the  Poona  Brigade 
under  Colonel  Cooke,  and  in  1814  was  engaged  in 
Katyawar  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ruim  against  the 
Waghurs;  in  1815  in  Guzerat.  at  Bhuj,  in  Katyawar 
and  Ookamundul;  was  present  at  the  ca|iture  of  the 
forts  of  Anjor,  Kunkote,  Dhingkee,  and  Joonkee;  in 
1816  was  at  Janmuggur  and  Dwarka,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Deesa.  Palampur.  Veenmipur.  and  Kur- 
runjah;  in  1817-18  ,served  in  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Malwain  pursuit  of  Holkar.  and  in  1819  was 
at  the  ca))ture  of  the  forts  of  Newtee  and  Raree  in 
the  southern  Konkan.  %rom  1821  to  1827  he  was 
employed  on  various  field  services  in  Guzenit,  at  the 
taking  of  the  fort  Limbuj,  and  at  Dongerpur,  and 
subsequently  in  the  southern  Konkan  on  several 
occasions. 

Bhorupkar  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  jemi- 
dar  Jan.  9,  1828,  and  to  that  of  subedar  on  Dec.  2«. 
1833;  was  appointed  subedar-major  on  Jan,  1,  1839; 
was  admitted  to  the  S<'Cond  Class  Order  of  British 
India,  with  the  title  of  bahadur,  on  March  24,  1841 ; 
and  retired  from  service  Feb,  3,  1847. 

J.  J    Hv. 
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BIACH,  ALOIS :  Austrian  pbysiciau  ami  med- 
ical writor;  Iidiii  iu  Lettowitz,  Moravia,  Austria,  May 
1,  1849.  Ill-  was  cducatt'd  at  tlio  gymnasium  at 
Briinn  and  at  tln'  University  of  Vienna.  After  grad- 
uating as  il.D.  in  1873,  be  estal)lislied  himself  iu 
Vienna,  where  lie  was  a|ipointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health.  Iu  1883  he  became  privat-doceut 
of  medicine  (Iiinere  Mediein)  at  the  university  in 
that  city.  Biach  has  occupied  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  the  .society  of  physicians  of  Lower  Austria. 

Iu  addition  to  his  work  on  "Die  Neuereu  Autipy- 
retica."  Vienna,  1889,  he  is  the  author  of  many  es- 
says, of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
"  Leber  Aucurysmen  an  den  Herzklappen,"  iu 
'•  Jahrbiicher  der  Gesellscbaft  der  Aerztc  in  "Wieu," 
1878;  "L'eber  Jaboraudi  und  Seine  Alkaloide,"  in 
'■Jlittheilungen  des  Vereins  der  Aerzte  in  Nieder- 
Osterreicli."  1879;  "Versuche  fiber  die  Pliysiolo- 
gisclie  Wirkung  des  Cliiuolins,"  iu  Vircbow's  "  Ar- 
cbiv  flir  Patbologische  Auatomie  und  Physiologic 
und  fiir  KlinisclieMediziu,"  1881 ;  "  Cirrhosis  Hepatis 
mit  Wandstilndiger  Thrombose  der  Vena  Portrc  uud 
Vena  Me.seraica  Sujierior."  iu  "  Mittheiluugen  des 
Vereins  der  Aerzte  iu  Jsiederosterreich,''  1884;  "Eut- 
wicklung  vou  Krebs  des  Mageus  auf  der  Basis  eines 
Ruudeu  Jlagengescbwiirs,"  in  "  Wiener Medizinis'che 
Presse,"  1890. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BIAL,  KTTDOLF:  Violinist,  conductor,  com- 
poser, and  manager;  born  at  Habelschwerdt,  Silesia, 
Aug.  26,  1834;  died  at  New  York  Nov.  13,  1881. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  violinist  iu  an  orchestra  at 
Breslau,  and  then  made  a  tour  of  Australia  and 
Africa  with  his  brother  Karl,  a  piauistof  distinction. 
On  his  return  to  German}-,  Bial  settled  iu  Berlin, 
where  he  successive!}'  became  orchestral  director  at 
Kroll's  Theater;  the  Wallner  Theater  (1864),  where 
many  of  his  operettas,  etc.,  were  given;  of  KroU's 
Opera  House,  where,  for  several  years,  the  most 
distinguished  artists  of  Europe  sang  under  his  man- 
agement. Later,  Bial  was  a  concert  agent  iu  New 
York. 

Bial  was  a  prolific  composer  of  operettas,  farces, 
orchestral  pieces,  and  dances;  and  several  of  his 
compositions  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 

Bibliography:    Baker.  Biographical  Diet,  nf  Musicians, 
S.V.:  Adolph  Kobut,  BerUhmte  Isi-aelitische  Miinner  mid 
Fraucii,  1.  76. 
S.  J.    So. 

BIALA.     See  Russr.\. 

BIALEH,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  NAPH- 
TALI  HERZ '(called  Harif,  "the  keen"):  Rabbi 
and  Talmudist ;  born  about  1670  at  Lemberg,  Gali- 
cia;  died  Sept.  25,  1748,  at  Halberstadt,  Prussia. 
He  conducted  a  Talmudic  high  school  in  his  uati\'e 
city  until  1718.  when  he  received  a  call  as  chief  rabbi 
to  the  rich  conimunity  at  Halberstadt.  His  human- 
ity, gentleness,  and  unselfishness  won  him  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  he  became  known  as  a  Talmudic  au- 
thority throughout  Germany.  Bialeh  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  teaching,  and  when  he  left  Lemberg 
to  go  to  Halberstadt  eighteen  of  his  pupils  went 
with  him.  His  attitude  toward  them  was  that  of  a 
brother;  and  he  possessed  a  certain  tolerance  for 
the  secular  sciences,  the  study  of  which  was  then 


beginning  to  make  headway  among  the  young  Jew8 
of  Germany.  Among  his  numerous  pupils  were 
Elhanau  Ashkeuazi,  Isaiah  Berlin,  and  Meir  Barbi. 

Bialeh  was  restrained  by  modesty  from  publishing 
any  works;  but  he  left  several  manuscripts,  which 
are  iu  the  possession  of  some  private  persons  in 
Halberstadt ;  and  some  of  his  approbations  appeared 
in  the  works  of  his  pujiils  and  colleagues.  Both  in 
his  wiitings  and  oralh'  he  denounced  the  prevalent 
exaggeration  of  the  pilpulistic  method;  as,  for  in - 
stance,  iuhisapjirobationto  Jehiel  Michael's  "Nezer 
ha-Kodesh."  Iu  general  he  seems  to  have  followed 
the  logical  method,  and  to  have  preferred  the  simple 
interpretation  of  tiie  Talmud  (see  his  responsum  iu 
Samuel  ben  Elkauah's  "Mekom  Shemuel,"  No.  5). 

His  sous  were:  Solomon  Dob  Berush,  rabbi  at 
Glogau;  Naphtali  Herz,  ralibi  at  Dubuo;  Abra- 
ham, rabbi  at  Rawitscli;  Samuel,  assistant  rabbi 
at  Halberstadt;  and  Simhah,  rabbi  at  Dessau. 

Bibliography:  Auerbaoh,  Gcsr/i.  der  Jlidischcn  Gemciudc 
Halberstadt.  pp.  m-76,  Halberstiidt,  1866;    Walden,  She  in 
ha-Gedolim    hc-Hadash,  p.  37;   Eleazar  ba-KoheQ,  ^inat 
Soferim,  fol.  73,  Lemberg,  1893. 
I..  G.  I.    BeR. 

BIALLOBLOTZKY,  CHRISTIAN  HER- 
MANN FRIEDRICH  :  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  born  April  9.  1799,  at  Pattensen,  near  Han- 
over;" died  March  28,  1868.  at  ^Uilden-on  the-AUer. 
Bialloblotzky  studied  Christian  theology  and  philos- 
ophy, and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Gottiugen  in  1824,  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  being  "  De  Legis  Mosaicfe  Abrogatioue. "  He 
wrote  several  works  on  Christian  theology,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  on  Jewish  subjects:  (1)  "The 
Chronicles  of  R.  Joseph  beu  Joshua  Mei'r,  the  Seph- 
ardi,"  a  translation  of  Joseph  ha-Kohen's  "  Dibre 
Hayamim."  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  iu  two  volumes,  London,  1834-36;  (2)  "Ozar 
ha-Shorashim,  Le.xicon  Radicum  Hebraicarum,"  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  Loudon,  1843;  (3)  "Sefer  ha- 
Shorashim,"  a  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  in  He- 
brew and  Euglish,  ib. 

Bibliography:  Winer,  Handlmch  der  Thenloiiischcn  Lt- 
teratur,  i.  499;  McCllntock  and  Strong,  Citcl<wa:dia,  XI.  Suj>- 
plement,  p.  484;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boofr.s  Brit.  AfM.**.  p. 
9.5;  idem,  Auswahl  Hi.^toj-ischer  StUclic  aus  HebrUiscJien 
Schrift.'itellcni,  p.  55,  note ;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  11.5. 

J.  I.  Br. 

BIALYSTOK,   LITHUANIA.      See    Byelos 

TDK. 

BIBAGO,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SHEM-TOB 
(Bibaz  and  Bibas-Vivas  are  corruptions  of  th? 
name):  Spanish  religious  philosopher  and  preacher; 
born  at  Saragossa ;  resided  in  1446  at  Huesca,  and 
was  still  living  in  1489.  At  the  court  of  John  II.  of 
Aragon,  he  was,  as  he  himself  relates,  engaged  in 
controversy  when  only  a  young  man  with  "a  re- 
nowned Christian  sage  "  on  the  dogma  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Like  Joseph  beu  Sliem-Tob,  his  older  country- 
man, he  was  familiar  not  merely  with  the  euti:e 
Arabo-Judean  philosophj'.  but  also  with  Christi:'-u 
theology  as  presented  in  Latin.  He  studied  tlie 
latter  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  Jewish  faith 
in  a  scholarly  manner.  Bibago  was  not  "a  mere 
preacher  who  wrote  philosophical  homilies,"  as 
Griitz  saysC'Gesch.  der  Juden,"  viii.  227),  nor  "an 
opponent  of  philosophy,"  as  Renan  represents  him 
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to  be  in  his  "  AverroSs  et  rAverroVsme"  (3ded.,  p. 
19S),  but  a  rational  believer  censuring  in  unsparing 
language  those  zealots  that  "cling  only  to  the  shell 
but  reject  the  kernel,  and  pose  as  pious  while  vilify- 
ing a  thinker  such  as  JIaimonides. " 

The  writings  of  Bibago  include:  (1)  "Derek  Emu- 
nah"  (The  Path  of  Faith),  his  chief  work,  written 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and  printed  in  1521  at 
Constantinople.  Like  all  his  writings,  it  has,  ac- 
cording to  Steinschneider,  not  received  the  full  rec- 
ognition it  deserves.  It  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a 
presentation  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
His  defense  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  lead- 

Defense  of  ing  man  to  the  highest  knowledge  of 
Judaism.  God  and  to  eternal  happiness.  It  is 
divided  into  three  treatises,  which  are 
sulidivided  into  divisions  or  parts  (called  "gates") 
and  chapters.  The  first  treatise  deals  with :  (gate 
1)  the  doings  of  God;  (gate  3)  His  knowledge;  and 
(gate  3)  His  providence  The  second  treatise  deals 
with:  (gate  1)  the  intellect;  (gate  2)  its  nature 
and  object;  (gate  3)  man's  highest  object ;  (gate  4) 
tlie  blending  of  faith  and  knowledge — which  to])ic 
is  but  slightly  touched;  (gate  5)  the  problem  of 
matter  and  sin  ;  (gate  6)  the  question  whether  Moses 
sinned;  and  (gate  7)  the  true  faith.  The  third  trea- 
tise deals  with:  (gate  1)  the  fundamentals  of  faith; 
(gale  2)  miracles;  (gate  3)  creation  of  the  world; 
(gate  4)  ethics;  and  (gate  5)  the  special  articles  of 
faith.  In  the  fifth  part  he  warmly  defends  tlie  creed 
of  Maimouidcs  against  his  antagonists;  andhisargu- 
nients  -w-ero  subsequently  literally  reprodnced  by 
Aliravanel  in  his  "  Rosh  Amanah."  In  this  work,  in 
which  many  Bil)lical  and  rabbinical  passages  are  ex- 
plained, he  takes  cognizance  of  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan theology.  He  quotes  Greek  philosophers 
like  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pythagoras;  also  Euclid 
and  Ptolemeus,  Galen  and  Themistius,  as  well  as 
Arabic  thiidiers  like  Averroes,  Avicenna,  Alfarabi, 
and  Gazzali,  and  even  the  fable-book  "Kalila  we- 
Dinma. "  Of  Christian  writers  he  quotes  Eusebius; 
and  of  Jewish  writers  often  not  only  Maimonides, 
Nahmanides,  and  other  philosophers,  but  also  cab- 
alistic works  like  the  "Bahir,"  the  "Zohar,"  "Sefer 
Yezirah,"and  the  "Hekalot."  He  indorses  a  saying 
of  a  sage  that  "Reason  and  Religion  are  the  world's 
two  luminaries"  ;  and  he  strouglj' opposes  prayers 
"addressed  to  angels  or  to  the  departed,  a  practise 
customarj'  among  the  Christians." 

Isaac  Arama,  Bibago's  contemporary,  used  the 
book  freely.  Joseph  Solomon  del  Medigo,  the  well- 
known  physician  and  writer,  speaks  with  warm 
praise  of  the  work,  though  he  comjilains  that  the 
Cabala  had  crept  into  it.  But  the  fact  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that,  as  Steinschneider  saj'S,  "  the 
cabalists  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
made  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  the  Cabala,  and 
this  catised  the  philosophers  on  their  part  to  take 
into  consideration  the  writings  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Cabala  that  ha<l  grown  into  prominence."  It  is  true 
that  Jacob  ibn  Habib.  in  his  "  'En  Ya'akob "  at 
the  close  of  Berakot,  censures  Biliago  for  putting 
constructions  upon  the  Biblical  te.xts  that  they 
could  not  bear;  nevertheless  he  praises  "the  beauty 
of  these  interpretations,  which  insinuate  themselves 
into  our  hearts. " 


(3)  "Ez  Hayyim"  (Tree  of  Life)  deals  with  crea- 
tion, and  has  for  its  object  the  refutation  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Aristotle,  Averroes,  and 
others  in  favor  of  the  eternity  of  the   world.     The 

author  quotes  this  treatise  three  times 
Other  in  the  "Derek  Enmnah"and  gives  a 
Works.       fair  insight  into  it.     (3)  A  homily  on 

Gen.  v.  29,  "Zeh  Yenahamenu,"  pub- 
lished at  Salonica  in  1522,  treats  also  of  creation  and 
the  Sabbath;  but  is  not,  as  is  stated  by  Michael 
("  Or  ha-Hayyim  "),  part  of  "  Ez  Hayyim  "  (see  Stein- 
schneider, "Monatsschrift,"  1883,  p." 9,5).  (4)  From 
quotations  in  the  "Derek  Emunah  "  it  appears  that 
Bibago  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of  "  iMahazeh 
Shaddai,"  treating  of  the  belief  in  resurrection. 
(5)  A  work  on  sacrifice  as  means  of  communion 
with  God.  (6)  A  refutation  of  the  objections  raised 
liy  Nahmanides  against  Maimonides.  (7)  "Ma'amar 
'al  Ribbui  ha-Zurot, "  a  treatise  on  "The  Plurality  of 
Forms,  Particularly  in  Man" — Paris  manuscript 
1004,  though  without  his  name.  (8)  Two  philo- 
sophical letters  to  Moses  Arondi.  (9)  A  compen- 
dium of  tlierapeutics  after  Galen;  besides  a  number 
of  philosophical  works  in  the  form  of  commentaries 
to  Averroes.  (10)  A  commentary  on  Averroes'  work 
on  logic,  "Demonstration"  (nsiD),  written  at  Iluesca 
in  144(),  exists  in  manuscript,  Vatican  and  Paris. 
In  this  work  Bibago  defends  Averroes  against  Levi 
ben  Genson.  (11)  A  commentary  on  Averroes' 
"Physics,"  referred  to  in  (12)  a  commentary  on 
Averroes'  "Metaphysics"  —  still  extant  in  manu- 
script at  Munich.  In  the  introduction  he  deplores 
the  lack  of  philosophical  research  among  his  core- 
ligionists, who  are  imable  to  defend  their  faith 
against  Christian  scholars  that  study  philosophy  and 
science  in  their  schools;  and  in  view  of  this  defi- 
ciency he  undertook  the  explanation  of  Aristotelian 

metaphysics,  however  inucli  opposed 

En-  it  was  to  the  pure  and  sacred  ancestral 

courages     faith.     This  work   shows  familiarity 

Philo-        not  onlj'  with  all  Arabic  philosophers, 

sopliical      but  also  with  Boethius,  with  the  works 

Study.        of  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam,  known  to 

him  probably  through  the  translation 
of  Elijah  Habillo,  and  with  Nicholas  Bonettus.  a 
Spanish  monk  who  lived  in  1486.  Without  origi- 
nality of  thought,  Bibago  nevertheless  represents, 
says  Steinschneider,  "  that  class  of  learned  and  pro- 
ductive writers  which  Spanish  Judaism  produced  at 
the  close  of  a  brilliant  epoch. " 

Bibliography  :  SteinsrhneirtiT,  In  Mnnatssclirift,  ISSi,  pp. 
7fl-'.«),  125-H4;  Idem,  Hi  hi:  Ci /it'rs.  1893,  pp.  89  i(  «•((.,  ItiS 
f(  .vri;.;  Micliael,  dr  ha-Hiniuim,  No.  a'» ;  Munk,  Pdiliwo- 
lihif  utid  PhiliiMiphische  Si-hriftMeller  derJwleii  (German 
tran.sl.  by  Beer),  1853,  pp.  36,  83,  117;  Grtttz,  Oench.  der 
Jiuleu,  viii.  319-337. 
K.  S.  B.-K. 

BIBEL'SCHE  ORIENT,  DEK:  A  magazine 
of  which  only  two  numbers  appear«d  (Munich. 
1821),  these  being  supposed  to  be  edited  by  Isaac 
Bernays.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  first  announce- 
ment, April  24  (the  second  bears  date  of  Aug.  12, 
1812  [1821]),  was  "  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
books  in  all  their  purity  and  clearness,  but  without 
any  learned  verbosity,  and  to  determine  the  rank 
of  these  fiery  utterances  from  olden  times  as  well- 
defined  expressions  of  the  human  soul,  aside  from 
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their  stiimgly  marked  jxculiarities  aud  their  value 
as  important  historieal  doiuments. " 

"Der  Uibel'sche  Orient. "  wliose  style  is  dark, 
mystical,  ami  confused  to  a  degree,  carries  mythol- 
ogy into  the  Scriptures:  it  betrays  the  influence  of 
Sciielling's  ([Uaint  philosophy.  While  regarding  the 
BibU'  and  the  development  of  the  Jews  from  a 
world-liistorieal  i^oiut  of  view,  its  editor  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  religions  can  manifest  them- 
selves only  by  e.xerting  reformatory  influences. 
Though  looking  with  coutemiit  upon  Jlendels- 
sohn  and  his  disciples,  tlie  author  was  even  more 
in  favor  of  the  Keform  movement  than  were  the 
latter. 

"Der  Bibel'sche  Orient"  attracted  considerable 
attention  upon  its  first  appearance,  but  was  soon 
forgotten. 

BiBi.iocR.vniv:  Zunz.  Zcil^chrift  fllr  die  Wisxciiscliaft  rifx 
juiUidhiiiits.  pp.  ITT-llKi;  Griilz.  Gtscli.  der  Juiicii.  il.  43>i. 
«.  M.  K. 

BIBIKOV,    DMITRI    GAVRILOVICH: 

Russian  soldier,  administrator,  and  statesman;  born 
1T92;  died  1870.  In  1^37  Bibikov  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Kiev,  and  governor-general  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia.  During  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  administration  of  the  southwestern  provinces, 
he  more  than  ouce  resorted  to  harsh  nieasures  with 
regard  to  the  Jcavs  who  were  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  the  Polish  agitation,  for  the  sup)iression 
of  whicli  he  was  responsible.  Hence  his  marked 
animosity,  especially  toward  the  Jews  of  Berdy- 
ehev.  which  city  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  centers 
of  Polish  revolutionary  intrigues,  aud  iu  which  a 
secret  branch  of  the  Polish  national  bank  was  es- 
tablished. While  attacking  abu.ses,  Bibikov  nev- 
ertheless manifested  on  many  occasions  a  spirit  of 
consideration  for  the  ediu'ated  Jews.  It  was  due 
to  his  remoust rations  with  the  government  of  Nich- 
olas I.  that  several  sevei'C  restrictive  laws  were  re- 
laxeti  iu  behalf  of  the  Jews.  Such  were  the  meas- 
ures allowing  Jewish  residents  of  the  government  of 
Kiev  to  visit  that  city  for  business  purposes;  that 
annulling  the  order  of  the  Jitomir  authorities  whicli 
prohibited  the  Jewish  blacksmiths  in  Jitomir  from 
following  their  Irade;  tliat  permitting  the  Jews  of 
Starokonstantiuov.  Zaslav.  Ostrog.  and  Kovno  to 
obtain  iiassports  and  gild  certificates  from  the 
local  district  treasuries  instead  of  procuring  them 
from  Novogradvolyusk;  that  granting  to  Jewish 
merchants  of  the  first  gild  the  right  to  farm  inns 
in  crown  dominions  of  the  western  provinces;  aud 
that  pernntting  the  Jews  to  elect  from  their  own 
number  city  brokers  and  notaries  public  iu  places 
wliere  the  population  cousisted  of  both  Jews  aud 
Christians. 

Iu  185->  Bibikov  was  made  minister  of  the  interior, 
which  post  he  filled  until  1855.  It  seems  that  iu 
this  capacity  he  became  more  than  ever  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  anti-Jewish  spirit  of  Nicholas'  regime. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  his  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  a  measiu'e  prohibiting  the  Jews  from 
living  in  certain  parts  of  Jitomir,  the  restriction 
being  promulgated  in  compliance  with  Bibikov's 
proposition.  His  brother.  Ilia  Gavrilovich  Bibikov. 
governor-general  of  Wilna,  was  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  Jews,  and  was  interested  particularly  in 


their  educational  affairs.  The  Hebrew  poet  Abra- 
ham Baer  Lehensohn  compo.sed  a  poem,  "kol 
Ne'urim."  commemorating  his  visit  to  the  Wilna 
Talmud  Torah.  which  was  published  in  his  "Shire 
Sefat  Kodesh,"  ii.  85,  Wilna,  1809. 

BuiLioGR.vrnv:  Oimplfte  Rii.tfiViii  Oidf,  2d  ed.,  xviii..  No. 
17.:«.">.  x.xi.  No.  ai.iei.  xxiv.  No.  23,411(1,  xxv.  No.  34,677,  xxvi. 
No.  2."i..vV.i.  .\xix.  No.  isiiTSI;  V,  O.  Levauda,  I'uhiy  KhnmiiUi- 
ijhicltishi  Shnniil,  ZiiliOttov  i  Pit1tiz}teui  KH6iliniiihc}i ikhstia 
Ytenini'.  Nos.  4,si.  .>tO.  tiltB.  im,  H-'tli.  71.i.  St.  Petei-slmrK, 
1874;  i.  «.  lirslianski.  Rufxkne  Zahoii'uhitelMo'  o  IVri-f- 
!/(i/i)i,  p.  193.  SI.  Petei-slnirg,  1877  :  RtisKktnid  Stariiui,  Aiiril, 
19(11,  pp.  119-121;  V.  Kashpirev,  Pamtiidnilii  Auciii  li'ii.'wfcoi 
Ixtiirii.  i.  lia-123,  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 
IT.   R.  B.    B. 

BIBLE  CANON:  §1.  The  Greek  word  naruv. 
meaning  primarily  a  straight  rod.  and  derivatively 
a  norm  or  law.  was  first  ap]ilied  by  the  church 
fathers  (not  earlier  than  360)  to  the  collection  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  primarily  to  those  of  the  so- 
called  Old  Testament  (Credner,  "Zur  Gesch.  des 
Canons,"  pp.  58-68).  But  although  the  older  Jew- 
ish literature  has  no  such  designation  for  the  Bib- 
lical books,  aud  it  is  doubtful  whelher  the  word  was 

ever  included  in  the  rabbinical  vocab- 

Meaning'     ulary,  it  is  (luite  certain  that  the  idea 

and  Scope,    expressed  by  the  designation  "cauon- 

ical  writings"  (j/Dnoni  Kavm'iKai).  both 
as  inchnling  and  as  excluding  certain  books,  is  of 
Jewish  origin.  The  designation  "Apocrypha  "  af- 
fords a  i>arallel  instance;  the  word  is  Greek;  the 
conception  is  Jewish  (compare  the  words  "Genii- 
zim.  "  "Geuizah  "). 

The  idea  of  canonicity  can  only  have  been  sug- 
gested at  a  period  when  the  national  literature  had 

progressed   far  enough  to   possess  a 

Origin  of     large  number  of  works  from  which  a 

Idea.         selection   might  be   made.     And  the 

need  for  sudi  selection  was  all  the 
more  urgent,  since  the  Jewish  mind  occupied  itself 
in  producing  exclusively  writings  of  religious  im- 
port, in  which  category,  however,  were  also  in- 
cluded various  historical  and  didactic  works.  Which 
writings  were  included  in  the  recognized  collection, 
and  in  what  manner  such  collection  was  made,  are 
questions  belonging  to  the  Iiistory  of  the  canon,  and 
are  discussed  in  this  article  ;  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  the  separate  books  come  under  tiie  his- 
tory of  Biblical  literature. 

§  2.  The  oldest  and  most  frequent  designation  tor 
the  whole  collection  of  Biblical  writings  is  D'lSD- 

"Books."     This  word,  which  in  Dan. 

Des-  ix.  3  means  all  the  Siicred  writings, 

ignations.    occurs  frequently  in  the  Mishnah.  as 

well  as  in  traditional  literature,  with- 
out closer  definition.  The  expression  CHpn  '"1£3D 
("  Holy  Books  ")  belongs  to  later  authors,  ll  is  em- 
ployed first  by  the  medieval  exegetes;  for  instance. 
Ibn  Ezra,  introduction  to  "Yesod  Month"  and 
"  M'ozne  Lashon  ha-Kodesh";  see  also  Neubauer, 
"Book  of  Tobh," 43b,  Oxford,  18T8;  Gratz,  "Gesch. 
der  Juden,"  3d  ed.,  vii.  384;  JIargoliouth,  "Cat. 
Hebr.  and  Samaritan  MS8.  Brit  Mus.."  Nos.  181. 
193:  and  elsewhere  infrequently,  but  never  in  Tal- 
mud or  Midrash.  This  fact  goes  to  show  that  the 
ancients  regarded  the  whole  mass  of  the  national 
religious  writings  as  equally  holy.  The  Greek 
translation  of  the  term  is  -a  jiiffMa,  which  (as  may 
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be  seen  from  the  expressions  ml  -a  7,onTa  tuv  (iifSXiuv 
ami  Ka)  TUV  MXuv  Tvarpluv  i^ij3'/.lcjv)  is  used  by  the 
grandson  of  Siracli  in  tlie  introduction  to  Ecclesfas- 
ticus  (Siraeli)  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  Ciiniinical  books,  therefore,  needed  no  S|>eeial 
designation,  since  originally  all  were  holj-.  A  new 
term  had  to  be  coined  for  the  new  idea  of  non-holy 
liooUs.  The  latter  were  accordingly  called  D'nao 
D'JIVn  ("outside"  or  "extraneous  books");  tliat  is, 
Ijooks  not  included  in  the  established  collection 
(Mishnali  Sanh.  x.  1) — a  distinction  analogous  to 
that  aftcrwai'd  made,  with  I'eference  to  the  oral  law 

it.self,  between  "  Jlisluiah"  and  "Out- 

"  Outside"  side-Mishuah"(njt'aan(l  njiv'n  mCD. 

Books.        or   its   Aramaic    equivalent    xn""l3. 

"Baraita").  Possilily  this  designation 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Aiiocryplia,  which  in 
popular  estimation  ranked  nevertheless  with  relig- 
ious works,  were  not  included  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Temple  and  sj-nagogues  (for  illustration  of  this  see 
Hooks,  and  Blau,  "Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Ih-ilige 
Schrift,"  i.  et  seq.).  Another  designation.  NTpD 
("that  which  is  read"),  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Scripture,  is  founded  upon  the  custom  of  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people  on  Sabbaths  and 
l]oli*lays;  it  is  a  term  frecpieully  opposed  In  njCD 
and  L'mD,  which  designate  oral  teaching  (Xed.  iv. 
:i;  Kid.  i.,  end;  Abot  v.,  end).  A  third  designalion 
i-^  L'npn  "'ana  ("Iloly  Scriptures,"  Sbab.  xvi.  1;  B. 
B.  i.,  end,  and  elsewhere),  the  Greek  equivalents  of 
which  are  }ija<pnl  h,iai  (Kom.  i.  2)  and  iepa  -ypd/j/mra 
{II  Tim.  iii.  1.5).  This  term  indicates,  not  the  wri- 
tings belonging  to  the  .sanctuary,  nor  of  Israel 
(Cieiger,  "  Nachgelassene  Schriften,"  iv.  13),  but 
iioly  writings  in  contrudistinctiou  to  profane  works 
(L'npn  'nns  and  tomn  '3n3,  To.sef.,  Yom-Tob,  iv. ; 
ed.  Zuckennandel,  p.  207,  13),  perhaps  works  in- 
si)ired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  interpretation  is  also 
favored  bj'  the  expression  7ra(T«  yp'Kpr/  deoizvtvaTn^  (II 
Tim.  iii.  16;  compare  Eusebius,  ''Ecloga'  Propheti- 
ca?,"  ed.  Gaisford,  p.  106). 

A  fourth  designation  for  the  entire  Bible  is  min 
("Law")  (Jlek.,  Beshallah.  9;  ed.  Priedmann,  pp. 
341>,  40b;  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmanu.  9a,  and  else- 
wliere),  also  found  in  the  New  Testament  under  the 

form  vu/iih:  (.John  x.  34;  II  Esdras  xix. 
"Torah."    31).     This  designation  owes  its  origin 

to  the  opinion  that  the  entire  Holy 
Writ  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiograjilia  are  included  in  the  Torah  {.see  be- 
low). It  is  also  possible  that,  since  "Torah"  was 
the  title  of  the  first  and  principal  part  of  the  Bib- 
lical writings,  it  was  transferred  to  the  entire  col- 
lection. 

The  fifth  designation,  3103  (literally,  "it  is  writ- 
ten "),  trc(|Uently  found  personified  (as,  for  instance, 
"lOiS  3in3n,  etc.)  ("the  '  Katub  '  saith";  compare 
Barlicr."  AeltcsteTerminologie  der.Iiidischen  Schrift 
auslegung,"  p.  90),  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  abbrevi- 
ation, and  should  be  supplemented  with  the  name 
of  the  book  in  which  "it  is  written."  The  Greek 
equivalent  is  )i>n<f>ii;  Tzana  yoa<fifi  (II  Tim.  iii.  16),  a 
translation  of  ainan  ^3.  which,  strange  to  say,  is 
found  in  the  works  of  Profiat  Duran.  though  cer- 
tainly it  isveiyold.     The  sixth  designation  is  i''nW;}/(;/   ; 


("covenant"),  from  which  the  term  -a/.wa  SiaftiiKri 
(  Vettis  Tegtamenttim  =  Old  Testament)  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  been  derived.  Even 
Testament,  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxiv.  33  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  called  ,3';J/')r  6(af)i/Kr/r,  and 
the  term  nnan  -130  ("Book  of  the  Covenant," 
Ex.  xxiv.  7;  II  Kings  xxiii.  2.  31)  is  similarly  trans- 
lated in  the  Septuagint,  Though  "diatheke,"  like 
"Torah,"  came  to  be  applied  to  Holy  Writ  (first  by 
Paul,  II  Cor.  iii.  14;  compare  Matt.  xxvi.  38).  tlie 
expres.sion  nnan  IDD  ("Book  of  the  Covenant")  is 
never  found  with  this  significance  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, excejit  in  an  ajjparently  polemic  utterance  of 
Simon  ben  Yohai  (about  1,50),  where  a  reference  to 
the  name  "diatheke"  for  the  Torah  occtu-s  (Yer. 
Sanh.  30c;  Lev.  R.  xix.).  In  all  iirobability  this 
designation,  which,  like  the  term  "Old  Testament." 
involves  a  Christian  point  of  view,  was  used  very 
rarely.  In  post-Talmudic  times  other  designations 
were  employed;  <■.,'/.,  DnSD  nyaiNI  Dnt'J?  ("The 
Twenty-four  Books")  (see  G.  .Margolionth.  "Cat. 
Hebr.  and  Samaritan  3ISS.  Brit.  JIus."  i.  33b,  35a. 
27a,  35a);  inno  ("the  cycle,"  in  the  Masorah ;  in  a 
codex  of  the  year  1309;  and  in  Ginsburg,  "Introduc- 
tion," p.  ,564);  K'cnpo  n'::npD  (Glnslturg,  l.r.  p. 
748).  Medieval  authors  called  the  Holy  Writ  also 
pIDS.  which  originally  meant  "verse" 
Other  Ex-  (Bacher,  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives."  xvi. 
pressions.  378).  Another  very  common  designa- 
tion is  1'j'n.  the  initials  of  D'X'33  min 
D'airiD  ("Law,  Prophets,  and  Holy  Writings"),  an 
expression  frequently  occurring  in  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash.  A  similar  acrostic  name  is  "]  3 X,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  words  'ri3  D'X^aj  ND^IIN.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  these  mnemonic  terms  were  conveniently  re- 
garded as  real  words,  and  received  translations; 
namely,  "ear-tips"  and  "plumb-line  "  respectively. 
In  the  Mishnah  (compare  Yad.  iii.  5)  the  canonic- 
itj-  of  the  Hoi}'  Books  is  expressed  indirectly  by  the 
doctrine  that  those  writings  which  are  canonical 
"render  the  hands  unclean."  The  term  connoting 
this  (piality.  DTH  flK  fSDCD.  thus  comes  very 
near  to  the  technical  equivalent  for  the  word  "canon- 
ical." The  nature  of  the  underlying  conceit  is  not 
altogether  clear.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  meant 
to  insure  greater  caution  against  the  i)rofanation  of 
holy  scrolls  by  careless  handling  or  irreverent  u.ses 
(Yiid.  iv.  6;  Zab.  v.  13;  Shab.  13a.  14a).  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  this  capacity  to  render  "the  hands 
unclean  "  inhered  in  the  scroll  kept  in  the  Temple. 
It  appears  that  originally  the  scroll  in  the  Temple 
rendered  food  unclean;  while  only  outside  the  Tem- 
ple were  hands  made  unclean  (Kelim  xv.  6;  H. 
Al.dba,  Pes.  19a).  At  all  events,  the  term  DN  NDDD 
DTn  was  extended  to  all  the  writings  included  in 
the  canon,  and  designated  ultimately  their  canonical 
character  or  its  effects  as  distinguished  from  non- 
canonical  books  (Yad.  iii.  2-51  ;iv.  5,  6;  Tosef.,  Yad. 
ii.  19;  Blau.^.e.  pp.  21,  69  <<»('?.;  Friedmann,  "Ha 
Goren,"  ii.  168,  but  incorrect). 

§  3.  The  Jewish  canou  comprises  twenty-four 
books,  the  five  of  the  Pentateuch,  eight  booksof  the 
Prophets  (Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings.  I.saiah, 
Jeremiah.  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  Prophets),  and  eleven 
Hagiographa  (Psiilms,  Proverbs.  Job.  Song  of  Solo- 
mon,   Hulh,    Lamentations,    Ecclesiastes,    Esther, 
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Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles).     Samuel  and  Kings 
form  but  a  single  book  each,  as  is  seen  in  Aquila's 
Greek     translation.      The    "twelve" 
Contents     prophets  were  known  to  Ecclus.  (Si- 
and  raeh)  as  one  book  (.\lis.   10),  and  the 

Divisions,    separation  of  Ezra  from  Xehemiah  is 
not  indicated  in  either  the  Talmud  or 
the  Ma.sorah.     A  Bible  codex  written  in  Spain  in 
1448  divides   Samuel,   Kings,   and   Ezra   into   two 
books  each  (Giusburg.  I.e.  p.  586).     These  books  are 
classified    and    arranged    into    three    subdivisions, 
"Toi-ah,"  "Prophets,"  and  " Hagiographa '" ;  Greek, 
louof  Kai  npoofjrat  ko'i  a/./.a  ,h3'"a    (Ecclus.    [Sirach]). 
In  Yalk.  ii.  702  they  are  styled  as  alistracts.    "  Law, 
Prophecy,  and  Wisdom,"  nD3n  nSU3  min:  com- 
pare Yer,  Mak.  31d.  below,  and  Blau,  I.e.  p.  21.  note. 
The  division  of  the  Prophets  into  D":iL"X"i  D'X'aj 
("Earlier  Prophets")  and   D'jnnX  D"N'3J    ("Later 
Prophets)  was  introduced  by  the  3Iasorah.     By  the 
former  expression  the  Talmud  under- 
Earlier       stands    the  older  Prophets,   such  as 
and  Later    Isaiah,  as  distinguished  from  the  later 
Prophets.     Prophets,  Haggai,  Zeehariah,  and  ^Mal- 
achi  (see  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  27,  357 ;  Yer. 
Ber.  8d,  23,  etc.).     In  contradistinction  to  the  last 
three,  Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon  are  sometimes 
called  the  old  Prophets  (Sotah  48b,  top).     The  en- 
tire Holy  Writ  is  also  designated  by  the  term  "Torah 
and  Prophets"  (R.  H.  iv,   (5;   compare  Meg.  iv.  5; 
Tosef.,  B.  B.  viii.  14:  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  218),  and  the 
same  usage  is  found  in  the  Xew  Testament  (5Iatt. 
V.  17.  vii.  12.  xxii.  40:   Luke  xvi.  16,  29,  31).     The 
abstract  terras  "Law and  Prophecy  "  are  found  once 
in  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  Ilia. 

Another  division  is  that  into  "  Torah  and  Kabba- 
lah'"  found  in  Ta'an.  ii.  1;  Tosef.,  Niddah,  iv.  10: 
Sifre,  Xum.  i.  112,  139;  "Kabbalah"  signifying  tradi- 
tion, which  is  regarded  as  having  been  carried  on  by 
the  Prophets.  The  Aramaic  equivalent  for  ni?3p 
is  XnOPt'N.  the  Masoretic  name  for  the  Prophetical 
Books,  and  Heliraized  into  DI^Jj;'  by  Ben  Asher 
("Dikduke  ha-Te'amim,"  p.  2). 

Still  another  division  is  "Torah"  and  "Jlikra." 
In  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  317  "Mikra"  is  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa — a 
usage  which  may  also  underlie  Gen.  R.  xvi.  (ed. 
Wilna,  75b)  and  Cant.  R.  xvi.  6.  below  (see.  how- 
ever, Bacher,  "Aelteste  Terminologie, "  cxviii.  7). 
The  3Iidrash  on  "plena  et  defectiva"  opposes 
"Torah"  to  "Jlikra"  (Berliner,  "Peletat  Soferim," 
p.  36),  as  does  also  Ben  Asher  (Blau,  "Masor.  L^nter- 
suchungen,"  p.  50).  The  Masorah  and  Spanish  au- 
thors use  the  word  in  the  same  sense  (Bacher,  I.e.  pp. 
W^etseq. ;  also  in  "Hukkeha-Torah."  in  Giidemann, 
"Gesch.  der  Cultur  der  .luden  in  Deutschland,"  p. 
268),  and  it  probably  came  to  have  this  meaning 
because  it  is  abbreviated  from  the  expression  "IKC 
NIpD.  "  the  remaining  >Iikra. " 

The   third  division,  "the   Holy  Writings,"  may 
have  received  its  name  in  a  similar  way.     Originally, 
the  whole    Bible  was  called    "Holy 
The  Hagi-     Writings."  but  subsequently  men  per- 
ographa.      haps  spoke  of  the  "  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets," and  the  "other  holy  writings," 
and  finally  briefly  of  the  "Holy  Writings."     Simi- 
larly, the  current  name  "  Ketubim "  (Writings)  is 


probablj'  also  an  abbreviation  of  the  fuller  expres- 
sion, "the  other  writings."  or  the  "Holy  Writings." 
This  etymology  is  supported  by  the  usage  of 
Sirach's  grandson,  who  calls  the  Hagiographa  rd 
hii-a  Tuv  fiiJ'/.iuv,  and  of  Ben  Asher  a  thousand  years 
later,  Avho  speaks  of  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  other  books  "  (I.e.  44 :  emended  text  in  Blau,  "  Zur 
Einleitung,"  xxix.  3).  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  Asher's  fidelity  to  older  traditions.  Characteris- 
tic evidence  of  the  threefold  division  may  be  noted 
in  the  following  citations: 

"In  the  New-Tear's  prayers,  ten  passages  of  tbe  Bible  (from 
the  Torab,  Propbets.  and  Hairiographa)  must  be  iutrodueeii  at 
least  three  times"  (Tosef..  R.  H.  iv.  6).  "Ben  Azzai  connei-ted 
the  wortis  of  the  Torab  wiib  those  of  the  l*rv>phets,  and  ibe 
latter  with  those  of  the  Hagiographa"  (her.  R.  xvi.  3).  "This 
is  the  progressive  method  of  studying :  flrsl,  a  primer  (passages 
of  the  Peutateurhi  is  read:  then  the  Book  (isD,  Torabi.  then 
the  Prophets,  and  anally  the  Hagiographa.  After  completing 
the  study  of  the  entire  Bible,  one  took  up  the  Talmud.  Hala- 
kah.  and  Haggadah"  (Deut.  R.  viii.  3).  "To  l»e  considervd  con- 
versant  with  the  Bible  one  had  to  be  able  to  read  accurately  the 
Torah,  PiMphets.  and  Hagiographa"  CKid.  49a).  "Just  as  the 
Torah  is  threefold,  so  Israel  is  threefold,  consisting  of  priests. 
Levites.  and  Israelites"  (Pesik.,  ed.  Bul*er,  lU5a>.  "Blessed  be 
God,  who  gave  tbe  threefold  teachings  to  the  threefold  nation, 
by  three  persons  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month"  iShab. 
S$<i).  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sadducee.  concerning  the 
Biblical  basis  for  the  belief  that  God  causes  the  dead  to  rise. 
tbe  patriarch  Gamaliel  sought  prtK>f  "  in  Torah,  Prophets,  and 
Holy  Writings"  (Sauh.  90b).  This  doctrine  is  written  in  the 
Torah.  repeated  in  the  Prophets,  and  a  third  time  in  the  Ha- 
giographa (Meg.  31a :  compare  Mak.  Idb.  1.5 1.  Hanina  set  up  the 
rule  that  "  kesef  "  (silver)  means  simply  a  "selah  "  in  the  T^rah. 
a  "litra"  in  the  Prophets,  and  a  "talent"  in  the  Holy  Writings 
(Bek.  .jOa :  Yer.  Kid.  59d ;  see  also  M.  K.  21a :  Ta'an.  30a ;  Sanh. 

una). 

For  passages  of  similar  import  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  and  from  the  Midrash,  see  Blau,  ''Zur  Ein- 
leitung," xxii.  5,  xxiii.  1. 

§  4.  Tannaite  literature  makes  no  mention  any- 
where of  the  number  of  the  Biblical  books,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  to 

Number      pay  attention  to  their  number.     This 

of  Books,  was  felt  to  be  of  importance  only 
when  the  Holy  Writings  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  others,  or  when  their  entire  range 
was  to  be  explained  to  non-.Jews.  The  earliest  two 
estimates  (about  100  c.e.)  diflfer.  II  Esdras  xiv. 
44-46  gives  the  number  as  24;  all  variant  readings 
of  the  passage  (94,  204,  84,  974  books)  agree  in  the 
unit  figure.  4. 

Epiphauius'  division  of  the  number  94  into  72  + 
22  ("  De  Pondeiibus  et  ^Mensuris  Liber."  in  Liigarde. 
"Symmicta."  ii.  163)  is  artificial.  Josephus  ex- 
pressly puts  the  number  at  22.  as  does  Origeu 
(Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  ii.  25h  while  Jerome  (Prcf 
ace  to  Samuel  and  Kings)  mentions  22.  but  never- 
theless counts  24.  Since  both  of  these  church 
fathers  studied  under  Jewish  teachers,  it  is  probalile 
that  some  authorities  within  the  synagogue  favored 
counting  22  books:  and  the  hesitation  between  22 
and  24  can  be  explained  by  a  Bitraita  (B.  B.  lob), 
according  to  which  each  book  of  the  latter  two  divi- 
sions (Prophets  and  Hagiographa)  had  to  be  written 
separately  as  oif  roll.  Since  Ruth  with  Judges  or 
with  Psalms  (Jerome,  and  Baraita  B.  B.  14b)  might 
form  one  roll,  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah  an- 
other, the  rolls  would  be  counted  as  22,  while  the 
books  were  actually  24,  That  there  were  24  books 
will  be  apparent  from  the  classical  Baraita  on  the 
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question  (see  §  5  of  this  article).  But  in  more 
than  ten  passages  of  the  Midrasli  24  boolis  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned;  and  the  authorities  adduced  are 
exclusively  araoraim.  Simeon  ben  Lakisli  (abt>ut 
250)  compares  the  boolvs  with  the  24  oriiameuts  of  a 
bride  (Is!i.  iii.  18-24):  saying  that  just  as  the  bride 
must  be  decorated  with  24  ornaments,  so  the  scholar 
must  be  adorned  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  24 
books  (Ex.  R.  xli.  5;  Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  xi.,  ed.  Buber, 
p.  Ill;  Cant.  R.  iv.  11).  R.  Berechiah  compares 
them  with  the  24  divisionsof  the  priestsaud  Levites 
and  with  the  24  nails  driven  into  sandals  (Xum.  R. 
.\iv.  4,  XV.  22;  Eccl.  R.  xii.  11;  Pesik.  R.  ix.  a,  ed. 
Friedmaun);  while,  according  to  Phineas  ben  Jair 
(beginning  of  third  century),  the  24  books  (Num. 
R.  xiv.  18)  correspond  to  the  24  sacriticial  animals 
(Xum.  vii.).  'J"he  fact  tliat  the24  books  of  the  writ- 
ten Law  and  the  80  of  the  oral  tradition  make  up  104 
(Xum.  R.  xiii.  16)  recalls  the  number  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  II  Esdras.  Counting  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets as  12,  the  number  35  is  obtained  (23-|-12), 
as  in  Xum.  R,  xviii.  21  and  Tan.,  Korah,  ed. 
Stettin,  5.52. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  cfiiice|)t  of  a  canon, 
the  following  passages,  literally  rendered,  are  espe- 
cially important: 

Et'cl.  :\n.  12  teaches :  "  And  further,  my  son.  )te  admonished  hy 
tlje.>iH  [underetood  as  reading  "against  more  than  these,  my  son, 
be  cautioned  against  confusion";  the  Hebrew  "mehemah" 
(more  than  these)  being  read  "mehumah"  (confusion)]  that 
he  who  brings  more  than  twenty-four  Itoolis  into  his  liouse 
brings  confusion.  Thus,  the  books  of  Ben  .Sira  or  Ben  Tigia 
may  be  read,  ttut  not  to  the  degi'ee  of  '  weariness  of  the  flesh '  " 
(Eccl.  R.  on  the  passage). 

"And  further,  by  these,  my  son,  be  admonished,"  saitb  God  ; 
'Twenty-four  books  have  I  written  for  you;  take  heed  to  add 
none  tliereto.'  Wherefore  ?  Because  of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end.  He  who  reads  one  verse  not  written  in  the  twenty-four 
books  is  as  though  lie  had  read  in  the  'outside  books';  he  will 
Ondnosalvation  there.  Behold  herein  the  punishment  assigned 
to  him  who  adds  one  book  to  the  twenty-four.  How  do  we  know 
that  he  who  reads  them  wearies  himself  in  vain?  Because  it 
says,  "much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh'  (Eccl.  xii.  12), 
fnjm  which  follows,  that  tlie  body  of  such  a  one  shall  not 
arise  from  the  dust,  as  is  said  in  the  Mishnah  (Sanh.  x.  1), 
'  They  who  read  in  the  outside  books  have  no  share  in  the  future 
life'"  (Num.  R. xiv.  4;  ed.  Wilna,  p.  117a;  compare  also  Pesik. 
U.  ix.  a  and  Yer.  Sanh.  xxviii.  a). 

The  chief  difference  between  these  two  passages  is 
tliat  in  the  first  oulj'  the  "weariness  of  the  flesh," 
that  is,  the  deep  study  (but  not  the  reading)  of  other 
than  the  Holy  Writings,  which  were  learned  by 
heart,  is  forbidden ;  while  in  the  second  jiassage  the 
mere  reading  is  also  forbidden.  The  r>ldcr  point  of 
view  is  undoubtedly  the  milder,  as  the  history  of 
the  book  of  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  teaches.  The  Babylo- 
nian teachers  represented  the  more  liberal  view  (com- 
pare Sanh.  100a  and  Yer.  Sanh.  xxviii.  a,  18). 

There  is   probablj'   an   allusion    to    twenty-four 
books  in  Yer.  Sanh.  xx.  d,  4  and  Gen.  R.  Ixxx.,  be- 
ginning.    The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Ta'an.  8a)  men- 
tions'24;  Targ.  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  v.  10  does 
the   same.      Dosa   ben   Eliezer,    in   a 
The  very  old  IMasoretic  note;   Ben  Asher 

"  Tiveuty-    ("  Dikduke,"  pp. 5  [line  12],  56);  Nissim 
four"         of    Kairwan    (Steinschneider    "Fest- 
Books.        schrift."   Hebrew   section,   p.  20,   be- 
low); and  many  medieval  writers  and 
codices  count  twenty-four  books.     The  number  24 
was  also  known  in   ancient    times    in   non-Jewish 


circles  (Strack,  in  Herzog,  "  Real-Encyc.  f iir  Protes- 

tantische  Theologie  uud  Kirche,"  ix.=  757). 

§  5.  The  classical  passiige  for  the  sequence  of  the 

books  is  the  Baraita  in  B.  B.  14b.    With 

Sequence,     the  exclusion  of  interjected  remarks 

chronicled  there,  it  runs  as  follows: 

"The  sequence  of  the  Prophets  is  Joshua.  Judges.  Sauniel, 
Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the  12  [minor]  prophets:  lliat 
of  the  Hagiographa  is  Ruth,  Psalms,  Jotj.  Proyert»s.  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezni.  Chron- 
icles. Who  wrote  the  hooks  y  Moses  wrote  his  book,  tlie 
.section  of  Balaam  and  Job;  Joshua  wrote  his  l)ook.  and  the  last 
eight  verses  of  the  Torah  :  Samuel  wnite  his  liook.  Judges,  and 
Ruth ;  David  wrote  the  Psalms,  by  the  hand  of  ihe  ten  .Anilenis; 
namely,  through  .Idam  ( Psalm  cxxxix.  Ki.  perhaps  also  xcil.), 
through  Melchizedek,  Ps.  ex.:  through  Abraham.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
('miti.n  jr-N  explained  to  =  Abraham);  thi-ough  Moses,  Ps.  xc- 
c;  through  Heman.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.;  through  Jeduthun.  Ps.  Ixii.: 
perhaps  Ixxvii.;  through  Asaph.  Ps.  1.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.;  and 
through  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  Ps.  xlii.  xlix..  Ixxviii..  Ixxxiv., 
Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii.  [The  question  whether  Solomon  should  l)e 
included  among  the  Psalmlst.s  is  discus.sed  in  Tosafot  l.ia.] 
Jeremiah  wrote  his  book,  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  Lamentali.ms; 
King  Hezekiah,  and  his  council  that  survived  him.  wrote 
Isaiah,  Proverlis,  Song  of  .Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes;  the  men 
of  the  Great  .synagogues  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  I'ropheis, 
Daniel,  and  Esther  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogy  of 
Chronicles  down  to  himself." 

From  the  fact  that  in  this  account  of  the  autlmrs 
Moses  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Torah. 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  collection  frmn 
which  the  Baraita  is  cited  the  sequence  also 
of  the  five  books  of  the  Torah  was  probably 
given.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Pentateuch, 
from  its  liturgical  use  in  the  synagogue,  was  so 
familiar  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  single  book, 
of  the  separate  parts  of  which  no  enumeration  was 
necessary. 

The  most  striking  sequence  in  this  passage  is 
that  of  the  Prophets,  given  as  Jci-emiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Isaiah,  a  sequence  commented  on 
Prophets,  in  the  Talmud.  There  it  is  explained 
tli;it  this  is  because  the  Book  of  Kings 
ends  with  destruction,  Jeremiah  begins  and  closes 
with  destruction,  Ezekiel  begins  with  destruction 
and  ends  with  consolation,  while  all  of  Isaiah  con- 
sists of  consolation.  Thus,  destruction  apiudpri- 
at ely  follows  upon  destruction,  and  consolation  upon 
consolation.  The  artificiality  of  this  interpretation 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
such  sequence  is  not  chronological.  The  clearest 
explanation  is  that  of  Strack.  who  claims  that  the 
Baraita  evidently  arianged  the  prophetical  books 
according  to  their  size,  a  principle  apparently  fol- 
lowed also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Mishnah  trea- 
tises. According  to  their  length,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  and  the  twelve  Prophets  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  41,  36,  32,  and  30.  The  same  princi- 
ple is  apparent  in  the  sequence  of  the  older  Hagiog- 
rapha, whci'e  the  insertion  of  Job  between  theP.salms 
and  Proverbs  (the  works  of  father,  David,  and  son, 
Solomon)  is  particularly  noticeable.  Since  the  Baraita 
regarded  Closes  as  the  author  of  Job,  this  book  might 
quite  appropriately  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Hagiographa,  as  was  indeed  recommended  by 
the  Talmud.  Now,  according  to  their  lengths,  the 
Psalms  (with  Ruth),  Job,  and  Proverbs  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  ratio  of  39,  15,  and  13 ;  and  Job. 
therefore,  follows  Psjilms.  The  sequence  of  the 
three   Solomonic    books,    wherein    the    ])laciug    of 
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Ecclfsiastes  before  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  especiallj- 
remarkable,  illustrates  the  same  principle  of  arrange- 
ment, the  largest  being  placed  tirst. 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus(Sirach)  has  the  chron- 
ological order  of  the  modern  Bible:  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  (Minor)  Prophets  (see 


miah,  and  Ezekiel;  three  manuscripts  agree  with 
the  Talmud,  while  two  have  the  following  pecul- 
iar order,  Jeremiah.  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  (Ginsburg. 
I.e.  p.  6). 

Ginsburg  (I.e.  p.  7)  has  collected,  iu  the  following 
table,  eight  varying  sequences  of  the  Hagiographa: 


Varyikg  Sequexces  of  the  H.\giographa. 


.. 

11. 

HI. 

IT. 

v. 

VI. 

TII. 

Tin. 

Talmud  and 
si.x  MSS. 

Two  MSS. 

Paris 

and  London 

Add.  15352 

'Adat 

Debariin  and 

three  MSS. 

Ar.  Or.  16 

Or.  21526-28. 

Or.  2301 

Five  early 
editions. 

1 

Ruth 

Ruth 

Ruth 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Psalms 

Psalms 

2 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Ruth 

Psalms 

Job 

Proverbs 

3 

Job 

Job 

Job 

Job 

Psalms 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Job 

4 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Job 

Job 

Ruth 

Song  of  Sol. 

5 

Etcleslasles 

Song  of  Sol. 

Song  or  Sol. 

Ruth 

Proverlis 

Daniel 

Song  of  Sol. 

Ruth 

6    Sone  of  Sol. 

Ecflesiastes 

Ecdesiastes 

Song  of  Sol. 

Song  of  Sol. 

Ruth 

Ecdesiastes 

Lamentations 

7 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Ecdesiastes 

Ecclcsiastes 

Song  of  Sol. 

Lamentations 

Ecdesiastes 

8 

Daniel 

Esther 

Daniel 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Esther 

Esther 

9 

Esther 

Daniel 

Esther 

Esther  ■ 

Esther 

Ecdesiastes 

Daniel 

Daniel 

10 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezi-a-Xeb. 

Ezra-Neh. 

Daniel 

Daniel 

Esther 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

11 

ChroDuies 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Ezra-Xeh. 

Ezra-.Neh. 

Ezra-.Neh. 

Chronicles 

Chrnnides 

Eccliis.  [Sirach]  xlviii.  22;  xlix.  6,  8).  Since  the 
Baraita  does  not  enumerate  the  books  according  to 
the  .succes-sion  of  their  origin  and  their  age  (even 
within  the  divisions  of  Prophets  and  Hagiographa). 
it  must  have  considered  only  the  order  of  Biblical 
writings  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  section 
and  were  therefore  to  be  written  in  one  roll.  Since 
(as  is  apparent  from  B.  B.  13)  the  question  which 
books  weic  permitted  to  be  included  in  one  roll,  or 
whether  each  book  had  to  be  written  separately  in 
one  roll,  was  much  discussed  iu  the  second  century, 
the  above-mentioned  Baraita,  which  was  also  cur- 
rent iu  Palestine  (see  Yer.  Talmud.  Sotah  v.,  end), 
may  well  be  assigned  to  the  second  century :  and 
there  is  no  justitieation  for  considering  it  of  older 
date.  But  this  much  is  surely  ascertainable  from 
this  Bitraita.  that  the  first  half  of  the  prophetical 
canon  (Joshua-Kiugs)  had  a  fi.xed  sequence  dating 
from  piecediug  times,  and  concerning  which  there 
was  no  doubt.     That  is  »o  say,  these  four  books 

follow  one  another  and,  continuing  the 
The  story  of  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  con- 

Earlier  secutive  narrative  of  .lewish  history. 
Prophets.     This   is  seen   fiom   II   Mace.    ii.    13, 

where,  in  mentioning  the  books  "con- 
cerning the  Kings  and  Piophets,"  the  prophetical 
canon  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  post-Talmudic 
times,  also,  there  is  no  variation  iu  relation  to  the 
sequence  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings: 
while  the  order  of  the  Greater  Prophets  is  ii'rcgtilar, 
the  only  uniformity  preserved  being  in  placing  the 
Minor  Prophets  invariably  at  the  end.  3Iost  of  the 
manuscripts  (including  the  St.  Petersburg  codices, 
which,  dating  from  the  years  910  and  1009,  are  the 
oldest  known),  and  the  oldest  five  editions,  have  the 
generally  adopted  chronological  order,  Isaiah,  Jere- 


A  closer  examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  actu- 
ally three  arrangements  only  are  given:  for  Nos.  i., 
ii. .  iii. .  and  vii.  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  position  as- 
signed to  the  Five  Rolls,  and  represent  the  Talmudic 
arrangement :  the  five  early  editions  also  follow  this 

sequence,  but  have  the  Five  Rolls  in 

Hag'iog-     the  order  followed  in  the  liturgy,  and 

rapha.      put  the  Psalms,  instead  of  Job.  after 

Pi-overbs:  Xos.  iv.  and  v.  vary  only 
in  regard  to  Ruth.  No.  vi..  however,  is  entirely 
unique,  ajiparently  arranging  the  books  accortliug 
to  their  size,  if  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  be  considered 
as  two  books. 

The  Five  Rolls,  however,  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  follow  the  order,  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed on  successive  festivals,  in  the  liturgy.  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  this  last-mentioned  sequence, 
two  types  remain:  the  Talmudic  and  the  ^Masoretic. 
The  most  striking  point  of  diffeience  is  the  position 
assigned  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  placed 
in  the  Talmud  at  the  eud,  but  in  the  Masorctic  te.xt 
at  the  beginning.  The  Talmudic  sequence  is  chron- 
ological ;    the   Masoretic  consideis   the   size  of  the 

books.     In  regard  to  the  Five  Rolls 

The  (nit'JD  con;  of  which  Ginsburg  [l.r. 

Five  Rolls,  p.  4]  gives  a  taVile  showing  five  lists 

of  varying  order),  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  reality,  they  show  only  two  sequences:  one 
following  the  chronology  of  the  authors;  the  other, 
the  liturgical  custom  of  the  synagogue  ("'Jew. 
Quart.  Rev."  xii.  223).  These  variations  in  the  order 
of  the  last  Prophets  and  of  the  Hagiographa — par- 
ticularly the  latter — are  significant  for  the  history  of 
the  canon:  for  they  show  that  these  writings  ac- 
quired canonical  importance  at  a  later  period  than 
the   first   Prophets  and   the    Law.     Owing   to  the 
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earlier  canonization  of  these  latter,  their  sequence 
was  so  firmly  established  as  never  to  give  rise  to 
question. 

§  6.  The  most  radical  criticism  agrees  that  the 
Toi-ali  is  the  lirst  and  oldest  part  of  the  canon.  The 
narrative  of  Neh.  viii.-x.,  which  describes  an  actual 
canonization,  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Writings. 
Collection.  It  is  thus  generally  agreed  that  ia  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the 
tirst  part  of  the  canon  was  e.xtant.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  belief  that,  according  to  Neh. 
viii.--\.,  the  Pentateuch  was  not  fullj-  completed 
until  that  date.  The  opinions  of  the  synagogue  will 
be  discussed  later;  here  only  e.xternal  testimony 
concerning  the  canonization  will  be  considered. 
Perhaps  the  last  three  verses  of  the  Book  of  Malachi, 
tlu'  last  prophet,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
canonization.  The  warning  concerning  the  teach- 
ings of  Moses,  and  the  unusually  solemn  w-ords  of 
comfort,  make  it  seem  probable  that  herein  is  in- 
tended a  peroration  not  only  to  the  sj.ieeches  of  tlie 
last  prophets,  but  also  to  the  whole  twofold  canon, 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  These  verses  could  not 
have  come  from  ilalaclii ;  but  they  may  very  prob- 
ably have  been  added  by  another  anonj'mous 
prophet,  or  by  some  appropriate  authority,  in  order 
to  let  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  conclude 
with  a  Divine  reminder  of  the  Torah,  and  with  a 
piomise  of  great  comfort.  Another  example  of 
what  may  be  called  "canonical  ending  "  for  the  en- 
tire Holy  Writ  niay  be  seen  (N.  Krochmal,  "  Moreh 
Nebuke  ha-Zeman,"  viii..  No.  11)  in  the  last  three 
verses  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  This  declama- 
tion against  the  makers  of  books  sounds  like  a  canon- 
ical closing ;  and  it  was  really  considered  such  by 
the  oldest  Jewish  exegetes  (see  above,  §  4).  The 
admonition  to  keep  the  Commandments,  and  the 
threat  of  divine  punishment,  may  be  compared  to 
the  reminder  of  the  Torah  and  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment in  Malachi. 

While  there  are  no  other  evidences  in  Holy  Writ 
itself  of  a  collection  of  the  Holy  Writings,  there  are 
some  outside  of  it.  which,  in  part,  may 
Evidences    now   be   mentioned   in    chronological 
of  order.     The  author  of  the  apocryphal 

the  Canon,  book  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach)  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  high  priest  Simon 
— either  the  first  or  the  second  of  that  name — who 
Hved  at  the  beginning  oratthe  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  knew  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  their 
present  form  and  sequence;  for  he  glorifies  (ch. 
xliv.-xlix.)  the  great  men  of  antiquity  in  the  order 
in  which  they  successively  follow  in  Holy  AVrit. 
He  not  only  knew  the  name  D'N'3Jn  "IfJ?  D'JC 
("The  Twelve  Prophets"),  but  cites  Malachi  iii.  23. 
and  is  acquainted  with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Hagiographa,  as  is  certain  from  the  Hebrew 
original  of  his  writings  recently  dis- 
Evidences  covered.  He  knew  the  Psalms,  which 
of  Sirach..  he  ascribes  to  David  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xlvii.  8,  9).  and  the  Proverbs :  "  There 
were  those  who  found  out  mtisical  harmonies,  and 
set  forth  proverbs  [A.  V.,  "poetical  compositions"] 
in  writing"  (xliv.  5).  An  allusion  to  Proverbs  and 
probably  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  contained  in  his 
III.-IO 


words  on  King  Solomon:  "The  countries  marveled 
at  thee  for  thy  songs,  and  proverbs,  and  parables 
[or  "dark  sayings"],  and  interpretations"  (xlvii.  17); 
the  last  tliiee  words  being  taken  from  Prov.  i.  6, 
while  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  alluded  to  in  "songs." 
He  would  have  had  no  authority  to  speak  of  "  songs  " 
at  all  from  I  Kings  v.  12;  he  mu.st  have  known 
them.  While  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastes, 
his  didactic  style  ju-oves  that  he  used  Job.  as  is  also 
indicated  by  the  words  DmSD2  Tt;'  'D3n  (xliv.  4. 
and  afterward,  D'^C'IDD-  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and 
Daniel  are  not  included  in  his  canon  (see  Halevj-. 
"Elude  sur  la  Partie  du  Texte  Hebreux  de  I'Eccli- 
siastique,"  pp.  67  et  serj..  Paris,  1897) ;  he  considers 
Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  as  Holy  Scripture 
(xlix.  12  =  Ezra  iii.  2;  xlix.  13  =  Neh.  iii.  and  vi. ; 
compare  Neh.  vi.  12);  he  mentions  distinctly  "the 
laws  and  prophets"  (xxxix.  1);  in  the  following 
sentences  there  are  allusions  to  other  writings;  and 
verse  6  of  the  same  chapter  leads  to  the  sujiposition 
that  in  his  time  only  wisdom-writings  and  prayers 
were  being  written. 

The  grandson  of  Sirach  (132  B.C.),  who  translated 
his  ancestor's  wisdom  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  tells 
in  his  preface  no  more  about  the  canon  than  is  ap- 
parent from  the  book  itself;  but  he  tells  it  more 
clearly.  He  mentions  three  times  the  Torah,  Proph- 
ets, and  "other  writings;"  he  knew  no  "terminus 
techuicus"  for  the  canon's  third  i>art,  as  one  was  not 
coined  until  two  hundred  years  later.  In  the  origi- 
nal these  passages  are  respectiveh'  as  follows:  iia 
Tov  vdfiov  Ktit  Tuv  Tvpiitpijiuv  Ka'i  Tciv  a?JMV  Tuv  Kaf  avToi'^ 
r/K0?iOvfif/K6Tui'  (Sf()oHPi'(jv  .  .  .  eif  re  ryv  tov  v6fiov  Kai 
Tuv  :Tf}otf)//Tuv  Kal  T(jif  a'AXuv  irarpiuv  lit^}.'iuv  ...  6  vdfxo^ 
Kac  (If-  Trpn(!)r/ut.  Kal  ra  Tioiira  ruv  (itfi'^iLiv, 

Intlie  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (12^13.0. ;  Niese, 
"  Kritik  der  Beiden  Makkabiierliucher  "),  written  only 
a  few  years  later  than  the  Greek  Sirach,  the  follow- 
ing is  stated:  "The  same  things  also  were  reported 
in  the  records,  namely,  the  memoirs  of  Necmias;  and 

how  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered 

II  Mac-      together    the    books    concerning    the 

cabees.       kings,  and  the  projihets,  and  those  of 

David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings 
concerning  holy  gifts.  And  in  like  manner  also 
Judas  gathered  together  all  those  books  that  had 
been  scattered  by  reason  of  the  war  we  had,  and 
they  are  with  us.  If  now  possibly  ye  have  need 
thereof,  send  such  as  will  bring  them  unto  you  "  (II 
Mace.  ii.  13-15).  The  Torah  is  not  mentioned;  its 
general  circulation  rendered  its  "collection"  unnec- 
essary. The  second  part  of  the  canon  is  unmista- 
kably intended  by  "  books  concerning  the  kings  " 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Iviugs)  and  by 
"prophets"  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
Minor  Prophets).  Since  the  Hagiographa  had  not 
yet  received  a  definite  name,  they  are  mentioned  as 
"  those  of  David  "  (the  Psalms),  as  the  first  and  most 
important  book — a  custom  followed  in  the  New 
Testament  even  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  doubt 
concerning  the  existence  of  collected  Hagiographa. 
The  expression,  "the  books  of  the  kings  concerning 
holy  gifts,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  royal  letters  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  if  this  be  so, 
then  the  Hagiographa  do  find  mention;  viz..  Psalms 
and  Chronicles,  their  first  and  last  books. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  Nehemiah  and  not 
Ezra  is  named :  a  circumstance  which  indicates  the 
age  of  these  statements:  since  the  son  of  Sirach  like- 
wise gloritied  Nehemiali  and  made  no  mention  of 
Ezra,  whereas  even  the  oldest  rabbinical  authorities 
consider  Ezra  as  a  writer  far  superior  to  Nehemiah, 
the  aristocrat. 

Philo,  in  his  extant  works,  makes  no  mention  of 
Ezckiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Five  Rolls.  Since,  however, 
even  Sirach  mentions  Ezckiel,  Philo's 
Philo.  silence  about  him  is  undoubtedlj'  ac- 
cidental ;  consequently,  his  failure  to 
name  the  other  books  can  not  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  in  his  cauon.  Moreover,  the 
Laws,  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  other  books  are  re- 
ferred to  by  title  in  his  "De  Vita  Contemplativa," 
§  3.  It  is  true,  Lucius  ("Die  Therapeuten,"  Stras- 
burg,  1880)  doubts  the  genuineness  of  this  work ;  but 
Leopold  Cohn,  an  authority  on  Philo  ("Einleitung 
uud  Chronologic  dcr  Schriftcn  Philo's,"  p.  oT,  Leip- 
sic.  1899;  "Philologus,"  vii.,  supjil.  volume,  p.  421), 
maintains  that  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so.  Conse- 
quent!}', Siegfried's  opinion  ("Philo,"  p.  61,  Jena. 
1875)  that  Pliilo's  cauon  was  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  to-day,  is  probably  coi-rect  (H.  E.  Ryle, 
"Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,"  London,  1895). 

The  New  Testament  shows  that  its  canon  was 
none  other  than  that  which  exists  to-day.     None  of 
the  Apocrypha  or  Pscudepigrapha  is 
New  ever  quoted  by  name,  while  Daniel  is 

Testament,  expressly  cited  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 
Matt.  xiii.  35  (=  Luke  xi.  51)  proves 
that  Chronicles  was  the  last  canonical  book.  The 
statement,  "That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  riglit- 
eous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of 
righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacliarias,"  con- 
tains a  reference  to  II  Chron.  xxiv.  20.  The  three 
chief  divisions  are  enumerated  in  Luke  xxiv.  44 — 
"Law,"  "Prophets,"  and  "Psalms" — as  they  are  in 
Philo.  Usually,  however,  only  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  are  mentioned  (Matt.  v.  17;  Luke  xvi.  16); 
but  by  them  the  three  divisions  are  intended  just 
as  the  Talmudic  teachers  include  the  Hagiographa 
under  Prophets  (see  g  3).  This  usage  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lack  of  a  current 
technical  term  for  the  Hagiographa,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  opinion  that  the  collected  books  of  the 
Holy  Writings  were  written  by  the  Prophets.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  silence  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  and  Ezra  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  these  writings  were  or  were  not  included 
in  the  canon  (see  Strack,  I.e.  p.  750). 

Josephus  (c.  38-95)  enumerates  23  books,  which 
he  divides  as  follows:  5  books  of  Moses;  13  his- 
tories, containing  the  history  of  Israel  from  Moses' 
death  down  to  Artaxerxes  I.,  written  by  the  Proph- 
ets; and  4  remaining  books  consisting  of  hymns 
and  admonitions.  "It  is  true  our  history  hath  been 
written  since  Artaxerxes  very  particularly,  but  hath 
not  been  esteemed  of  the  like  authority  with  the 
former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  hath  not 
been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time : 
and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books 
of  our  own  nation  is  evident  bv  what  we  do;  for 
during  so  many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one 


hath  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  anything  to  them, 
to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change 
in  them"  ("Contra  Ap."  i.  8).  It  is  evident  that 
Josephus,  instead  of  counting  Ruth  and  Lament ;i- 
tions  as  separate  books,  combined  them  with  Judges 
and  .leremiah,  respectively.  As  historical  books  he 
considered  all  that  narrated  anything  historical,  and 
thus  included  Job.  He  considered  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes  non-histor- 
ical. No  other  arrangement  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  Josephus;  for  it  is  known  from  Talmuilic 
and  Midrashic  literature  that  in  his  time,  when  the 
Taunaitcs  flourished  most,  all  the  now  familiar  bonks 
were  considered  canonical.  For  various  interpnta- 
tious  of  Josephus'  narrative,  sec  Strack,  I.e.  p.  7o'>'. 

The  evidence    of    the    church  fathers,    such   as 
Melito  of   Sardis  (about  170;   in  Eusebius,  "Hist. 
Eccl."  iv.  26)  and  Origen(died  253:  in 
Church       Eusebius,   I.e.  vi.  25),   both  of  whom 
Fathers,      count  22  books,  but  mention  24,  is  un- 
important; since  they  invoke  the  au- 
thority  of  their  Jewish  teachers,  whose  canon  is 
known  from  the   tannaite  literature.     Of  still  less 
weight  is  the  evidence  of  Jerome  (died  4'20),  wlm 
also  had  Jewi,sh  instruction,  andsimply  repeats  what 
was  current  opinion  among  the  Anioraim  ("Prologus 
Galeatus  "  and  preface  to  Daniel). 

§  7.  In  addition  to  the  written  evidence  mentioneil 
above,  the  circumstance  that  the  Samaritans  (who 
considered  themselves  Jews)  accepts  1 
The  Pro-  only  the  Pentateuch  and  part  of 
phetical  Joshua  is  of  great  importance  in  de- 
Canon,  termining  the  historical  develojiment 
of  the  canon.  It  brings  out  the  mo- 
mentous fact  that  a  recognized  canon  of  the  Proplicts 
did  not  exist  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  n.t . ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  from  Sirach 
(see  ^  6  of  this  article)  that  the  prophetical  canon 
was  completed  by  200  b.c.  at  the  veiy  latest.  Since 
Sirach  considered  prophecy  as  long  since  sileuceil. 
and  had  no  recollection  of  any  authoritative  close  of 
this  canon,  the  view  that  the  list  of  the  Prophets 
was  completed  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  his 
time  is  very  plausible.  Consequently,  the  prophet- 
ical canon  must  have  been  closed,  at  the  very  latest, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Scleucids  (312i 
Zunz  ("G.  V."  ed.  i.,  p.  14)  says  with  reason:  "The 
holj-  books,  containing  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
must  have  been  collected  a  few  generations  after 
Nehemiah.  Theirageextends  back  far  be3-ond  that 
epoch.  The  decided  predilectiou  shown  toward  this 
part  of  the  Biblical  books,  .still  visible  in  later  times 
and  in  all  religious  instituti(nis,  must  be  explaiued 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  long  been  honored  as  the  only 
surviving  monument  of  the  Jewish  state  at  a  time 
when  the  latter  no  longer  existed,  and  other  national 
writings,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  time,  were  at- 
tracting attention"  (compare  also  ib.  p.  33).  Ryle 
("Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  123)  assuiiies 
that  the  prophetical  canon  was  completed  during 
the  high  priesthood  of  Simon  II.  (219-199  B.C.).  He 
adduces  in  proof  the  prophetical  books  themselves, 
which,  according  to  him,  contain  many  additions  of 
a  late  date,  showing  that  previous  to  this  period  they 
had  not  been  canonized;  K.  JIarti  (commentary  on 
Isaiah,  in  "  Kurzgefasstes  Handbuch  ")  even  argues 
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that  in  Hillel's  time  the  canon  was  not  yet  closed. 
However,  the  fact  that  Daniel  is  not  included  in  the 
Prophets  is  of  importance,  and  demonstrates  that 
the  prophetical  canon  must  have  been  closed  before 
165  B.C. ;  for  the  best  of  criticism  is  agreed  that 
Daniel  belongs  to  the  Maccabean  era ;  it  would  have 
been  included  in  the  Prophets  had  at  that  time  the 
canon  still  been  open. 

§  8.  While  Sirach  (see  §  6)  knew  and  made  use  of 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa,  his  chapters 
contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
or  Daniel.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  did 
not  know  these  books,  but  that  he 
Determina-  simply  did  not  consider  them  Holy 
tion  of  Writings;  moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
theHagiog-in  200  B.C.  the  canon  of  the  Hagiog- 
rapha. raplia  did  not  e.xist  in  its  present 
form.  A  second  f(mndation  for  this 
theory  would  be  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which  in  its  present  form,  and  with  its  allusion  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  not  known  before  165. 
A  third  argument  is  deduced  fiom  the  fact  that 
while  the  translator  of  Sirach  in  133  knew  no  tech- 
nical name  for  the  Hagiographa.  he  nevertheless 
speaks  plainly  of  a  third  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  sound  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  in  II  Mace.  ii.  14  (see  t5  6  of  this  article) 
that  Judas  Maccabee  collected  the  books  scattered 
during  the  wars. 

No  doubt,  the  Syrians  iu  their  persecutions  had 
diligently  searched  for  scrolls  of  the  Torah,  and 
(since  they  knew  no  difference  between  the  various 
Hebrew  writings)  for  other  Biblical  books  (I  Mace.  iii. 
48).  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  quite  compre- 
hensible that  the  warlike  Maccabean  and  his  pious 
followers  took  special  care  to  collect  the  Holj' 
Books.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  rule  of 
the  princes  wlio  followed  Simon,  most  of  whom 
sided  with  the  Sadducees,  circumstances  were  un- 
favorable for  determining  a  canon  for  the  third  por- 
tion of  Scripture  by  agreement  as  to  which  books 
should  be  included  and  which  excluded.  It  was  im- 
possible to  determine  the  canon  in  the  post-Macca- 
bean  period,  because  then  the  various  schools  of 
tradition  began  to  tloiu'ish.  So  important  a  matter 
as  the  canon  would  not  have  been  easil}'  settled,  as 
the  controversies  of  65  and  90  c.  E.  show  (sect?  H),  and 
indeed  there  are  no  traces  of  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  one  is 
warranted  iu  assuming  as  most  probable  that  not 
long  after  the  Maccabean  wars  of  freedom  the  Jew- 
ish community  had  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the 
books  of  the  third  canon. 

Everything  points  to  the  con'ectness  of  the  opin- 
ion of  Zunz  {I.e.  p.  34)  "that  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  and  not  long  after  Sirach 
was  translated,  the  Holy  Writings  comprised  the 
present  cycle."  Ryle  {I.e.  pp.  184  et  ser/.).  also,  be- 
lieves that  the  Hagiographa  were  completed  before 
the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  (106  B.C.).  To  l)e  sure, 
he  distinguishes  two  periods:  that  from  160-105  u.c. 
for  the  admission,  and  that  from  90-110  c.E.  for  the 
final  ratification  of  the  complete  canon.  But  this 
distinction  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  principal 
matter  in  is.sue. 
§  9.  Jewish  tradition  adopts  the  view  that  every 


word  of  Holy  Writ  was  inspired  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  This  Spirit  is  believed,  in  every  case,  to 
liave  rested  upon  a  prophet ;  and,  consequently, 
every  Biblical  book  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  a  prophet.  The  chronicler  attributes  the  author- 
ship of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  which  he 
Principle  designates  as  "the  acts  of  David"  (I 
of  Canoni-  Chron.  .\xix.  29)  to  Samuel,  Nathan, 
zation.  and  Gad.  The  oldest  Baraita  (see 
above,  §  3 :  B.  B.  14b),  dealing  with 
the  sequence  and  authors  of  the  Biblical  writings, 
assumes  the  author  of  every  book  to  have  been  a 
prophet,  and  finds  him  cither  in  the  titles  or  the 
sequence  of  the  books  themselves.  Moses,  Joshua. 
Samuel,  Ezra,  and  the  Prophets  wrote  their  own 
books ;  Moses  wrote  Job,  the  hero  of  which  was  his 
contemporary;  Joshua  wrote  the  last  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  ("  so  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died,"  etc.);  Samuel  wrote  Judges  and  Ruth;  Jere- 
miah the  Books  of  Kings,  which  preceded  his  own 
book,  and  Ezra  the  Chronicles  (see  Blau,  I.e.  p.  33). 
There  is  thus  an  unbroken  chain  of  prophets  from 
Moses  to  Malaciii;  the  chain  of  tradition  in  Abot  i. 
1  mentions  prophets  but  no  priests:  "  Forty  eight 
prophets  and  seven  prophetesses  propliesied  for 
Israel.  None  of  them  took  from  or  added  anything 
to  the  Law,  except  the  reading  of  the  roll  of  Esther  " 
(Baraita  Meg.  14a;  compare  "Seder  '01am,"  xx., 
xxi.). 

Not  only  the  Patriarchs,  but  David  and  Solomon 
also  were  considered  prophets.  Thus  the  Psalms, 
written  by  David-  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes, written  by  Solomon  ("Seder  'Olam,"  xv. ; 
compare  Cant.  R.  i.  35 ;  Lam.  R.  xi.  1 ;  and  B.  B.  I'm) ; 
Ruth,  by  Samuel;  Lamentations,  by  Jeremiah;  Dan- 
iel, by  Daniel ;  and  Chnmicles  and  Ezia-Nehemiah, 
by  Ezra  (who  is  identified  with  Malachi,  Meg.  1.5a), 
are  all  of  prophetic  origin.  Estheralone  apparently 
is  without  a  proplietic  author.  For  this  reason.  "  Se- 
der Olam  "  (end  of  ch.  xx.)  considers  tliat  Mordecai 
was  a  prophet  who,  contemporary  with  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  prophesied  at  the  time  of 
Darius;  while  Daniel  (who  in  Esther  R.  iv.  5  is 
identified  with  Hatach),  according  to  his  own  book, 
lived  as  earl)'  as  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
.losephus — -who  believes  that  prophecy  ceased  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  I. — considers  as  divine  only  the 
books  written  by  prophets  (see  the  passage,  "Contra 
Ap."i.  8,  quoted  above;  compare  Griltz.  "Monats- 
sclirift,"  XXXV.  281  et  serj.).  Thus  only  works  re- 
garded as  having  been  inspired  by  the  Hcjly  Spirit 
were  included  iu  the  canon.  Neither  the  Talmud 
nor  Midrash  knew  the  difference  between  i)rophccy 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  drawn  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Take  the  following  examples; 

Estlier  was  a  prnji^iffcs." ;  for  It  Is  said  (Esther  ix.  29): 
"Esther wrote "  ("Seder 'Olam," i.e.).  Cliajes  ("Torat  Nebiim.'' 
last  page,  Zolkiev.  18:!fi)  bas  rightly  inferreil  fnira  this  passage 
that,  according  to  tradition,  every  written  word  was  of  prophetic 
origin.  Rabbi  Levi  says:  "Formerly,  if  man  did  anything  of 
importance,  a  prophet  ratiie  and  wrote  it  down :  but  now  ..." 
(Lev.  n.  .t-txiv.  »).  David  prays  in  I'salm  xix.  l.'>  (A.  V.  Hi:  "Let 
the  words  of  my  mouth  he  acceiilable  " :  that  is,  "  may  they  be 
transcribed  for  later  generations,  ami  may  the  latter  not  read 
them  as  Homer  is  read,  but  let  them  nieditate  upon  them  and  he 
rewarded  for  doing  so.  as  they  are  for  studying  Nega'ini  ami 
Ohalot  (Midrash  Shohar  Tob.  i.  S.  ed.  Buber.  p.  Sal.  Of  Ps.  xlll. 
!j  it  is  said  ( Lam.  K.  In'troduclii  in,  p.  34) :  "  There  were  tiCKJ.lXKI  or 
even  L2lltl,U00  prophets.    Every  prophecy  which  was  of  iiuiwr- 
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tance  for  Its  own  time  or  later  generations  was  published  ;  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  those  prophecies  havln?  sifxniBcance  for  their 
own,  liut  not  for  future  times,  were  not  published  "  (Cant.  R.  vi. 
11 ) .  "  God  said  to  Moses,  •  copy  the  Torah,  Prophets,  and  Hagiog- 
rapha,  that  .vou  may  have  them  in  writing ' ;  Halakot,  Midrash, 
Hagpadot,  and  Talmud,  however,  are  to  lie  preserved  only  ver- 
l)ally  "  lE.x.  R.  xlvii.  l,>lal.  R.  Isaac  considered  that  "all  that 
the  prophets  foretell  in  every  generation,  they  learned  on  Mt. 
Sinai  ■'  ( ill.  .\xvlii.  llKIa  i.  "  The  entire  Holy  Writ  is  really  the 
word  of  (iod,  so  that  the  authors  are  to  be  considered  merely  as 
media."  "  When  Haggai.  Zachariah,  and  Malaolii  died,  the  Holy 
Spirit  left  Israel "  (Tosef .,  Sotah,  xiii.  2 ;  Yer.  Sotah,  end ;  Sanh. 
11a). 

Therefore,  whatever  is  iu  the  Holy  Writ  must 
Imve  been  written,  at  the  very  latest,  duriug  the 
time  of  these  last  three  prophets,  frecpieutly  men- 
tioueii  in  Talmiul  and  ^Jliiirash.  The  Great  Syna- 
gogue hail  many  prophets  among  its  members,  and 
therefore  had  the  right  to  have  the  Esther  seroU 
written  down  (Shab.  104a;  Meg.  3a;  Yoma  80a; 
Tern.  15b). 

§  10.  It  was  due  to  the  piinciple  referred  to  in 
the  ]irceeding  seetion  that  the  Wisdom  of   Sirach 
(Eeclesiastietis),  which  was  used  as  a 
Ben  Sira     sehool-book  many  centuries  after  the 
and  Other    completion  of  the  canon  (hence  called 
Apoc-         nn(i!(i;u;.<'if.    whence  the  .Jewish  "Al- 
rypha.        pliabets"  of  Ben  Sira).  either  found  no 
place  in  the  canon,  or  was  excluded 
from  it.     Since,  in  his  work,  the  author  names  him- 
self and  the  high  priest  Simon,  the  post-prophetic 
origin  of  the  work  was  evident: 

In  IheTosefta  it  is  stated  (Yad.  ii.  13,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p 
tiJvJl  :  "  Neither  the  books  of  Ben  Sira  nor  any  of  the  books 
written  thereafter  [that  is,  in  post-prophetic  times]  render  the 
hands  uniMean,  '  [that  is,  are  canonical].  The  Mishnah  (Sanh. 
X.  i)  adduces  this  dictinu  in  the  name  of  R.  Akiba :  "  He  who 
ivadsthe  outside  books  lE^Jiii^n  D^"tDa)  shall  have  no  share 
in  the  life  to  come."  To  this  the  Palestinian  Talmud  adds :  "  for 
example,  the  books  of  Ben  Sii'a  and  Ben  La'ana."  But  the 
reading  of  Homer  and  all  other  books  written  thereafter  shall 
be  accouiUed  as  the  reading  of  a  letter.  On  what  ground? 
Thev  may  be  read,  but  not  to  weariness"  (Sanh.  3!*a).  This 
piissage  is  usually  considered  incomprehensible.  In  the  first 
place,  its  severity  against  Ben  Sira  is  not  intelligible  :  secondly, 
it  is  not  clear  why  the  books  of  Homer  should  be  preferred  to 
Eccleslasticus  ISirach);  thirdly,  in  one  of  the  Baraitot  (Sanh. 
Itliai  it  is  said  that  the  books  of  heretics  are  meant  (S^J^C  ^"iDC), 
aud  only  Joseph,  a  Babylonian  amora  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  states  :  "The  hook  of  Ben  Sii'a  also  is  not  to  be 
read."  This  prohibition  is  indeed  contradicted  by  historical  facts ; 
for  since  Sirach's  wisdom  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Talmudists 
( compare  the  latest  compilation  of  citations  in  Cowley  and  Neu- 
bauer,  "  The  Original  Hebrew  of  a  Portion  of  Eccleslasticus," 
Oxford,  1S97).  the  reading  of  his  work  can  not  have  been  forbid- 
den. Moreover,  as  the  context  clearly  shows,  pa.ssages  of  Ben 
Sira  are  twice  cited  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  Hagiographa 
CEr.  Boa,  by  Rab  from  Sirach  vit,  10,  and  B.  K.  !*Jb  by  Rabba  bar 
Mari ;  see  also  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  x.241)-  Even  if  it  be  supposed 
thai  these  two  cases  arose  from  a  confusion  due  to  lack  of  mem- 
ory, the  two  Taluuidic  teachers  thinking  the  verses  quoted  by 
them  to  be  from  a  Biblical  book,  withal  it  clearly  follows  that 
Sirach  kyis  read,  and  so  high  an  authority  as  Akiba  conld  not  pos- 
sibly have  declared  that  whoever  read  in  Ben  Sira  would  destroy 
his  future  salvatiim.  As  a  result  of  these  difflculties  it  has  been 
decided  to  amend  the  passages  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  in 
question  (Joel.  "Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte,"  i.  "1  ft 
se(;.:  Gratz,  "Monat.sschrift,"  xxxv.  287).  It  would  seem  that 
all  these  difficulties  niight  be  obviated  by  keeping  clearly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Taluuidic  teachers  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
reading :  (1)  reading  in  public  and  aloud,  or  zealous  study,  and 
(2l  private  reading.  The  Midrash  on  Eccl.  xil.  12  (see  above.  §  4) 
forbids  adding  another  book  such  as  that  of  Ben  Sira  or  Ben 
Tigla  to  the  twenty-four  books;  but  says  they  may  be  read, 
expressing  this  opinion  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  Talmudic 
passage  under  discussiim.  The  whole  pa.ssage  therefore  bears  out 
the  following  construction  :  Akiba  maintains  that  not  only  he 
who  denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah  forfeits  his  share  In 


the  future  life,  but  also  he  who  reads  the  outside  books  as 
though  they  were  Holy  Writings:  that  is.  who  treats  them  as 
such  either  liy  reading  them  aloud  or  by  Interpreting  them 
before  the  community.  This  or  a  similar  penalty  is  not  threat- 
ened in  the  case  of  apocryphal  works  in  general,  but  only  In 
connection  with  a  well-known  and  highly  prized  book :  conse- 
quently Akiba's  statement  must  have  been  directed  exclusively 
against  Ben  Sira's  collection  of  proverbs.  Concerning  this  book, 
Epiphanius  also  states  (I.e.  in  Lagarde.  "Symmicta,"  II.  157) 
that  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Holy  Writings,  and  adds  :  "  but  the 
Dn*cn  ^"iDD  and  other  works  written  in  post-prophetic  times  may 
be  read  [that  Is.  read  privately];  for,  accorcilng  t*>  Ecdesiaste? 
xll.  2,  they  may  be  read,  but  not  to  the  extent  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  wearying  the  tlesh." 

From  these  passages  it  Is  evident  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  stamp  out  the  Apocrypha ;  on  the  contrary,  an  influence 
was  certainly  exerted  which  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to 
them  (see  above,  §  4).  In  conclusion,  be  it  remarked  that 
Maimonides  ("Hilkot  '  Ab.  Zarah,"  ii.  2)  holds  .\kiba's  expres- 
sion, "outside  books,"  to  refer  to  idolatrous,  non-Jewish,  extr;i- 
canonical  writings,  and  that  in  the  fourth  century,  in  thr 
passage  in  Sanh.  l(X)a,  a  reason  was  sought  for  forbidding  tli,- 
reading  of  Sirach.  Accordingly,  the  prohibition  against  read- 
ing non^anonical  works  generally  can  not  have  been  old. 

§  11.  There   were  controversies  concerning  the 
admission  into  the  canon  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
Solomon's  three  books  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  Song 
of  Solomon),  and  Esther.     But  no  con- 
Con-  troversy  arose  concerning  the  Apocry- 
troversies    pha;  all  were  agreed  that  they  wen 
About        non-canonical.       The    opposition    t^ 

Separate  Ezekiel  was  only  tem|iorary ;  owini; 
Books,  to  its  contradictions  of  the  Penta 
tench,  many  wished  to  hide  it  awa_\- 
(tliat  is,  to  prevent  its  use);  but"Hananiah  ben 
Hezekiah  ben  Garon  spent  tliree  hundred  jars  of  oil 
to  release  it."  Others  wished  to  prohibit  its  use 
because  a  child  in  school,  having  read  the  first  chaji- 
ter,  made  a  picture  of  the"  hashnial  "  (A.  V.,  "color 
of  amber  ")  which  then  emitted  flames;  nevertheless. 
Hananiah  championed  it  (Hag.  13a;  Shab.  13b; 
Jlen.  4oa).  The  opposition  to  Proverbs,  because 
they  contained  contradictions,  was  very  sliglit. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  contended  that  Ecck- 
siastes  ought  not  to  be  read  (Shab.  30b).  Appar- 
ently the  opponents  belonged  to  the  strict  school  of 
the  Shammaites  (Bacher,  "--Vg.  Tan.'M.  21).  Others 
wished  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  Ecclesiastcs  on 
the  ground  that  it  exjiressed  heretical  ideas  (Lev.  K. 
xxviii.,  beginning,  and  elsewhere). 

A  longer  struggle  raged  around  the  cjuestioii 
whether  Ecclesiastcs  "rendered  the  hands  unclean  " 
that  touched  it,  necessitating  their  washing.  The 
passages  bearing  on  these  controversies  (see  also 
above  under  g  2)  read  as  follows: 

"  .\ll  books,  except  that  of  the  Temple-court,  deflle  the 
hands"  (Kehm  xv.  8).  [By  this  expression  all  Biblical  books 
are  meant,  as  is  clear  from  the  Tosefta  iili.  ii.  5.  8,  p.  584). 
"  The  hands  are  defiled  not  only  by  the  book  of  the  Temple- 
court  (snrj'  neD,  read  nnty  ieD)  that  was  taken  thence,  but  alao 
by  the  prophets,  by  the  separate  biKJks  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
by  another  book  ("inN  "^SC^Hagiographa:  see  Blau.  ^c.  p.  21) 
that  is  put  there."]  "The  heave-ottering  is  detlled  by  the 
book."  (Mishnah  Zabim  v. 12;  Shab.  14a,  Rashi ;  "all  the  sacred 
writings.")  "The  holy  writings  deflle  the  hands";  "thethongs 
of  the  phylacteries  defile  the  hands  ";"  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  biMik,  as  well  as  those  at  the  end,  deflle  them."  "  Even 
though  a  book  be  so  blurred  that  only  85  letters  (as  many  as  in 
Num.  X.  3.1,  ;361  remain.  It  will  deflle."  "All  holy  writings  ear: 
snpn)  defile  "  ;  so  also  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.  a- 
R.  Judah  said :  "  The  Scmg  deflles :  Ecclesiastes  is  in  dispute." 
R.  Simon  said:  "Ecclesiastes  belonged  to  the  few  ca-ses  in 
which  the  Shammaites  were  lenient  in  their  decision  and  the 
Hillellles  severe."  R.  Simon  b.  Azzal  said:  "I  have  a  state- 
ment, from  the  seventy-two  elders  and  dating  from  the  day 
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when  R.  Eliezer  ben  Azariah  became  head  of  the  school,  that  the 
Song  and  Ecdesiastes  defile."  R.  Akiba  replied  :  "God  forbid! 
No  Jew  has  ever  contended  that  the  Song  defiled  :  for  the  whole 
world  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the  day  when  the  Song  was 
given  to  Israel.  Thus  while  all  the  Hagiographa  (D-'ji.-^o)  are 
holy,  the  Song  is  most  holy ;  if  there  was  any  dispute,  it  was 
only  concerning  Ecclesiastes."  R.  Johanan  b.  Joshua,  son  of  R. 
Akiba's  father-in-law,  said:  "The  controversy  was  as  Ben 
Azzai  states,  and  so  it  was  decided."  The  Aramaic  passages 
in  Ezra  and  Daniel  defile,  but  if  the  Aramaic  be  written  in  He- 
brew, or  the  Hebrew  in  Aramaic,  or  ancient  Hebrew  characters, 
it  would  not  be  so.  "A  book  defiles  only  if  it  is  written  in  Assyr- 
ian {modern  Hebrew  characters!  on  aniuial  skin,  and  with  ink  " 
(compare  Blau,  Lc.  pp.  B!)  et  scij.).  The  Sadducees  said  :  "We 
complain  of  you,  Pharisees,  for  you  say, '  The  Holy  Writings, 
but  not  the  books  of  Homer  (ai'Cn  '^s:),  defile.' "'  Then  said 
R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai :  "  Have  we  only  this  against  the 
Pharisees  that  they  say  the  hones  of  an  ass  do  not  defile,  but 
those  of  the  high  priest  Johanan  do?"  The  Sadducees  replied 
that  they  believed  bones  were  declared  impure  lest  wicked 
people  sliould  make  use  of  the  bones  of  their  parents  (Niddah 
.laa :  "  that  people  might  not  make  saddlery  out  of  their  parents' 
skins  ").  Johanan  answered,  that  according  to  them,  there  was 
also  impurity  in  the  Holy  Writings,  but  that  the  books  of 
Homer,  which  were  not  honored,  did  not  defile  (Tosef.,  Yad.  il. 
19:  "in  order  that  no  covering  for  an  animal  might  be  made 
out  of  the  bcioks  "). 

The  cliii'f  passages  in  tlie  Mishnah  Yadayim  (iii. 
2-5:  iv.  5,  6)  are  to  the  same  eflfect.  The  Tosef ta 
Yadajim  takes  the  same  general  view,  but  makes 
tlie  important  addition  that  the  Evangels  (Gospels) 
and  the  books  of  heretics  (D'J'Dn  ^DDI  D'JV^jn)  or 
Ben  Sira  and  all  books  wi-itten  "thereafter"  (post- 
proplietie  times)  did  not  delile  (ii.  13,  683;  compare 
1-29,  2,  and  Shab.  116a).  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
according  to  R.  Simon  ben  Menasya,  while  "The 
Song  defiles,  since  it  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Ecclesiastes  does  not,  because  it  was  produced  solely 
by  the  wisdom  of  Solomon"  (ii.  14;  compare  'Eduy. 
ii.  7,  and  Jlishnah  v.  3;  Meg.  7a).  The  following 
passage,  liowever,  as  will  be  apparent  from  its  con- 
tents, dates  from  a  later  period : 

"  Formerly  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes, because  they  contained  only  proverbs,  and  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Hagiographa,  were  hidden  (□<ii:j  =  declared  non- 
canonical),  until  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  explained 
them"  (Ab.  R.  N.,  A,  i,  B,  i,  pp.  2,  ,i,  ed.  Schechter;  compare 
Midr.  on  Prov.  xxv.  1).  R.  Akiba  said  :  '  He  who,  for  the  sake 
of  entertainment,  sings  the  Song  as  though  It  were  a  profane 
song,  will  have  no  share  in  the  future  world"  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xii. 
in,  p.  ■(:«;  Sanh.  lOIa). 

Tliese  passages  show  that  the  struggle  concerning 

Ezekiel  and  Solomon's  three  books  had  an'sen  even 

before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 

Canticles     and   that   the   contention   concerning 

and  Eg-  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes 
clesiastes.  had  attained  such  considerable  magni- 
tude that  Akiba  was  compelled  (about 
100)  to  thieaten  the  forfeiture  of  future  life,  in  order 
to  save  Canticles.  Since,  immediately  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  Sadducees  and  Phari- 
sees were  disputing  concerning  the  defilement  of 
hands  by  the  Holy  Writings,  the  law  which  de- 
clared that  the  latter  did  render  hands  unclean  can 
not  have  been  anterior  to  this  time.  In  fact,  it  can 
not  have  been  made  much  earlier  than  one  hundred 
years  after  the  Temple's  destruction. 

Griltz  ("Kohelet,"  p.  149)  argues  that  there  was 
about  65  c.E.  an  assembly  of  the  Hilleliteand  Sham- 
maite  schools  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  the  year  90, 
on  the  day  that  Gamaliel  II.  was  dismissed,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Law  decided  which  books  were  to  be  hon- 
ored as  canonical. 


The  Tannaites  of  the  second  century  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Esther  scroll  might  be  written 
down;  and  they  based  their  decision  upon  E.\.  ,\vii. 
14  (Mek.,  Beshallah.  6;  Meg.  7a;  Yer.  Meg.  l.\.\.  a). 
This  eagerness  ijroves  tliat  there  was  at  least  some 
question  as  to  its  admissibility.  The  inquiry 
whether  Esther  was  revealed,  and  was  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  as  Scripture,  was  by  no  means  discour- 
aged (Yoma  29a).  Many  sages.  .jVkiba 
Esther.  among  others,  tried  to  prove  from 
separate  sentences  (as,  for  instance, 
"  Haman  spoke  in  his  heart  ")  that  it  was  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meg.  7a).  According  to  the 
eminent  rahbi  .Samuel  (after  200),  Esther  "does  not 
defile."  Simeon  (l.jO)  states  that  only  Ecclesiastes 
is  doubtful;  while  Ruth,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Esther  "defile  the  hands."  It  is  evident  from  many 
sources  (conipaie  Sanh.  100a;  Yer.  Ber.  xiv.  l.j; 
Meg.  19b)  that  the  canonicity  of  this  book  was  not 
cei'tain.  The  controversies  in  the  Church  are  meiely 
echoes  of  the  voices  raised  (but  suppressed)  in  tlie 
synagogue  against  the  canonical  respect  paid  to  va- 
rious writings. 

§  12.  It  isalmostimpossibletoilay  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  love  and  ad- 
Inspiration  miration  felt   by  the   Biblical  scribes 
and  fcirtheTorah.     Of  the  many  passjiges 

Its  Degrees,  illustrating  this  tlie  following  ai-e.  in 
many  respects,  chai-acteristic: 
"  The  Torah  is  one  of  the  seven  things  that  existed  before  (he 
Creation.  According  to  Simeon  ben  Laklsh,  it  is  2,(K«)  years 
older  (Pes.  .54a:  Gen.  R.  viii.  2;  Cant.  R.  v.  11).  Even  Abraham 
obeyed  all  its  laws  (.Mishnah  Kid.,  end),  and  when  Moses 
ascended  to  heaven,  he  found  God  with  the  Torah  in  His  hand 
and  reading  the  passage  about  the  lied  Heifer,  Num.  xix.  1-10 
(Pesik.  R.  nib).  It  was  given  to  Israel  unconditionally  iMek. 
6()b)  by  Moses,  who  made  one  copy  each  for  every  tribe  and 
corrected  them  all  frou]  the  copy  of  Levi  (Pesik.  Iit7ai.  He 
gave  it  closed  up,  according  to  others,  in  a  roll  (Git.  (Win.  He 
wrote  the  last  eight  verses  also  ;  for  not  a  single  letter  emanates 
from  any  one  else.  According  t»  a  more  liberal  opinicm.  how- 
ever, Joshua  was  supposed  to  have  wrillcii  these  verses  (B.  B. 
15a).  Before  him  who  denies  its  divine  (irigln  the  clmn-s  "f 
hell  shall  never  close,  and  he  shall  becnnilciiined  to  slay  therein 
eternally  "  (Akiba  in  "Seder  "Olam,"  ili..  end.  and  Tosef.,  Sanh. 
xiii.  5;  compare  Sifre.  Num.  1.  112,  11(>;  ii.  l(t':  Sanh.  9!ta  :  Yer. 
Sanh.  27d  and  elsewherei.  "The  Law  will  endure  fcin'ver" 
(Mek.  19a).  "  Any  prophet  who  attempts  to  annul  one  of  its  laws 
will  be  punished  by  death  "  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiv.  i:i).  "  Though  all 
mankind  should  combine,  they  could  not  alKilish  one  yod  (the 
smallest  letter)  of  it  (compare  Matt.  v.  181.  When  Solonjon 
took  unto  himself  many  wives,  the  yod  of  .131'  C  he  shall  multi- 
ply': Deut.  xvii.  17)  cast  Itself  down  before  God,  and  de- 
nounced the  king  (according  to  others,  this  was  done  by  Deut- 
eronomy). Then  spake  God:  'Solomon  and  hundreds  like 
him  shall  be  destroyed,  but  not  one  of  your  letters  shall  ever  be 
annihilated'"  (Cant.  R.  v.  11;  Gen.  R.  xlvii.;  Num.  R.  xviii.: 
Tan.,  Korah.  Nfi.  xii ;  for  the  accusing  letters,  compare  Pes.  Ui9a). 
"The  whole  Wiirld  is  but  a  thiriy-two-hundredth  pan  of  the 
Torah  "  CEr.  2:jb).  "  When  a  copy  of  the  Law  was  burned.  pe(V 
pie  rent  their  clothes  as  though  one  of  their  dearest  relatives 
had  died,  and  such  rents  were  never  t^i  lie  sewed  up  ( ^■er. 
M.  K.  83b,  and  elsewhere) ;  but  a  copy  written  by  a  heretic 
(J'?;)  might  be  burned,  and  one  written  by  a  non-Jew  bad  to  txj 
buried  "  (Git.  4,5b).  "  Before  the  Torah  the  jieviple  had  !(►  stand 
up  in  the  synagogue:  and  while  it  lay  unrolled  on  the  reader's 
desk,  speaking  (even  about  Halakah )  and  leaving  the  synagogue 
were  forbidden  "  (Ket..33b:  Pesik.  llHa).  .\t  least  one  copy  had 
to  be  in  every  town  (B.  B.  43a:  Tosef.,  ili.  xl.  23).  .scholars 
would  even  take  one  with  them  when  on  a  journey  (Mishnah 
Yeb.,  end).  Even  if  a  copy  were  inherited,  it  was  considered 
proper  t^>  write  oneself  another  copy  ;  and  if  possible  this  had  to 
be  a  beautiful  copy  (Sanh.  21b;  Nazir,  2b).  Before  birth  each 
one  is  taught  the  Torah ;  but  when  he  sees  the  light  of  day 
an  angel  touches  his  mouth,  and  makes  hlni  forget  it  all  (Nid- 
dah, ;)Obi. 
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In  those  days  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was 
astounding:  many  scholars  were  able  to  write  it 
entire  from  memory  (Yer.  J\Ieg.  74d).  Instruc- 
tion in  it  was  gratuitous  (Ned.  37,  and  else- 
where). Even  to  its  last  letters  the  Torah  conies 
fnini  Moses,  through  whom  God  gave  it  to  Israel, 
for  only  the  Decalogue  was  revealed  from  the  mouth 
of  God"  Himself,  in  ten  utterances  (Sifre,  Deut.  ii. 
30.5.  3.57:  Mck.  40a).  Moses  is  therefore  called  the 
"great  writer  of  Israel."  "the  great  sage,  father  of 
the  wise  men  and  of  the  prophets  "  (Sotah  13a  ;  Sifre 
i.  134.  ii.  306).  In  countries  other  than  Palestine, 
the  Word  of  God  was  revealed  only  iu  a  clean  place 
or  near  a  river  {Mek.  106a.  note  14). 

Just  as  all  prophecy  came  from  Moses,  so  all  Holy 

Writings  began  in  the  Torah;   for  there  is  nothing 

in  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa 

Relation      that  is  not  at  least  suggested  in  the 

of  Torah  to  Torah   (Num.    R.    x.   6).     Hence   the 

Prophets,    question:  •' Is  there  anything  that  was 

etc.  not   suggested  iu  the  Torah  ? "     The 

answer  is  given :   "  Like  the  latter,  the 

Prophets  and   the   Hagiographa   came    from    God 

Himself."     In  Sifre.   Deut.  ii.  306.  to  an  utterance 

of  Jeremiah  is  applied :    "  Lord  of   the  Universe ! 

Thou  wi-otest  [it]  " ;    and  of  every  book  it  is  said 

either  that  God  wrote  it,  or  that  He  caused  it  to  be 

written.      For  Talmudic  scholars  the  twenty-four 

books  form  one  book,  known  to  the  Patriarchs,  and 

even  to  the  primeval  generations;  and  accordingly 

every  favorite  verse  is  attributed  to  some  Biblical 

hero ;  "  Solomon  said  " ;  "  David  declared  "  ;  "  Daniel 

stated";   "Moses,   too,  affirmed  it"  {Tosef..  Yoma. 

Ii.  1). 

Nevertheless,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
Torah.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiographa,  on  the  other;  for.  while  the  study  of 
the  latter  books  would  bring  the  same  reward  as 
would  that  of  the  Torah  (Lam.  R.  i.  13.  iii.  10),  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  were  not  of  equal 
importance  with  the  Torah.  Thus,  the  transgression 
of  a  commandment  iu  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiog- 
rapha was  not  punishable  by  scourging  (Yer.  Yeb. 
iv.  I9a;  Pesik.  R.  61b).  Any  inference  drawn  from 
the  Prophet.s  or  the  Hagiographa  had  to  be  authenti- 
cated in  the  Torah  (Yer.  Kid.  66a).  Simeon  b.  Lakish 
said  outright,  "  What  need  have  I  of  the  Psalms?  Itis 
stated  in  the  Torah  "  (Pesik.  R.  21b;  compare  22a, 
below;  146a,  10;  174a,  below).  The  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  are  only  transmitted  n?3p  (Naz. 
53a ;  31.  K.  .5a).  so  that  no  legal  (Torah)  deductions 
are   to    be  drawn  from   the  prophecies  (min  '"I3T 

jrs^'  ah  ny2p  nano.  b.  k.  2b,  etc.). 

As  the  lirst  and  actual  revelation  of  God.  the  Torah 
stond  far  above  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa; 
while  in  the  future  the  latter  will  cease  to  be,  the 
existence  of  the  Torah  will  be  an  unending  one. 
Tradition  thus  distinguished,  as  to  rank,  between 
Moses  and  the  other  prophets;  but  it  knew  noth- 
ing of  a  difference  between  the  prophetical  gift 
(nsUJ  nn)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Qn7>n  nn),  as  de- 
fined by  JIaimonides:  such  distinction  rests  upon 
verbal  expressions  for  "  i)rophets  "  and  "  Holy  Wri- 
tings."  In  the  treatise  Soferim,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Hagiographa  are  called  ^t^^^p  ("holiness")  in  dis- 
tinction  from  the  Prophets,  which  are  styled  n^3p 


("revelation").  The  older  terminology,  however, 
applied  rhlp.  also,  to  the  Hagiographa;  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  alleged  difference  in  degree 
of  inspiration  between  the  two. 
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3»l-398;  A.  Geiger,  A<i( /lyi  (d.w  iii  .Si'iri/d  ii.  iv.,  Berlin, 
1876;  S.Davidson,  Tht  Caifm  o/  the  liilik.  Its  Furmation, 
His(r>ry,  and  Fhutuatkms, M  ed.,  London,  188(1 ;  T.  Sohifler, 
Dd!!  Buch  Kuhclet.  Leipsic,  1882;  G.  Marx,  Traditio  Rabhi- 
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Blau,  Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Hi  iliye  Sclirift.  Strasburg,  1894 ; 
H.  E.  Ryle.  Hie  Canon  of  tlie  old  Testament,  London,  1895; 
M.  Friedniann,  Ha-Ge>ren,  ed.  Horodetskv.  ii.  tit)-74.  Berdv- 
chev,  laXI :  On  "  Deflling  the  Hands,"  eti-.;  K.  Budde.  Der  Kh- 
non  des  Alten  Testaments,  tiiessen.  19(NJ:  the  various  intro- 
ductions to  the  Bible  bv  Eichhorn  Uth  ed..  Gottingen.  l.'<Si-3o), 
De  Wette-Sehrader  (8th  ed.,  Berlin,  ISti!)),  Bleek-Wellhausen, 
Konjg,  and  others;  H.  L.  Straok,  ATaHojt  des  Atten  Testa- 
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E.  G.   H.  L.    B. 

Untraditioual    View:     The   word   "canon," 

borrowed  prolialily  from  the  Phenicians  (Kai'iif,  Kai/i). 
from  njp  =  "  rod, "  "  carpenter's  rule  " ;  compare  njp 
mnn,  E/.ek.  xl.  3).  but  found  already  in  Homer 
("Iliad."  viii.  193,  xiii.  407.  xxiii.  761),  seems  to 
have  been  used  among  the  rhetoricians  of  Alexandria 
to  denote  a  collection  of  literary  models  or  standard 
works,  and  a  list  of  such  classics  (Quintilian,  "Inst. 
Or."  X.  1.  54.  where  "ordo"  and  "numerus"  are 
translations  of  raiiJi';  compare.  Jerome,  "Ep.  liii., 
ad  Paulinum  "  and  "  PrologusGaleatus  in  II  Regg'."). 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  also  by  Aristcas  (c.  35c.E.) 
("Ep.  ad  Philocrateni,"  clxiii.,  ed.  Wendland).  In 
Gnostic  circles  the  authority  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
was  characterized  by  this  term  (Ptolemy  [c.  200  c.E.  ], 
"Ep.  ad  Floruni,"  in  Epiphanius,  "Hteres."  xxxiii. 
37).  As  the  name  of  a  catalogue  of  sacred  books,  the 
term  is  used  by  Athanasius  ("  Ep.  Festalis,"  xxxix.  1, 
168)  in  367  c.E. .  in  the  spurious  canon  60  of  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Laodicea  (after  364).  and  in  the  possibl}'  gen- 
uine "  Iambi  ad  Seleucum  "  by  Amphilochius  (d. 
395).  Books  that  were  regarded  as  sacred  {ypaijiai 
<i;  lai)  and  God-inspired(rtfdTri'f  e<T7a()and  had  been  gen- 
erally adopted  for  public  reading  (deih/uoaieniievai),  in 
distinction  from  esoteric  or  heretical  writings  with- 
drawn from  public  iise  (a-dK/ivipat),  were  designated 
"  canonical "  (KovoviKai). 

In  Palestine  such  sacred  writings  were  declared 
bj'  tlie  Pharisees  to  be  objects  "making  the  hands 
unclean"  (D'THDN  fNODO.  Yad.  iii.  2,5;  iv.  5,  6), 
apparently  necessitating  a  ritual  ablution  after  con- 
tact with  them.  While  protesting  against  this  in- 
novation, the  Sadducees  {ih.  iv.  6)  seem  to  have  been 
agreed  in  ricognizing  a  body  of  sacred  Scriptures 
(cnpn  '3n3)  and  in  cherishing  these  above  certain  H 
other  books.  The  introduction  of  this  custom 
would  naturally  tend  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  canon. 
Only  contact  with  books  that  were  actually  used 
or  regarded  as  fit  for  use  in  the  synagogue  would 
demand  such  a  washing  of  the  hands.  It  was  their 
employment  in  the  cult  that  rendered  them  sacred. 

What  was.  or  might  be.  read  in  public  worship 
(XIpDH)  constituted  the  canon.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion   could    arise   whether    the   Aramaic   targums 
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made  the  hands  unclean.  The  new  ritual,  by  accen- 
tuatiug  the  sanctity  of  the  books  publicly  read,  nec- 
essarily abridged  the  liberty  of  introducing  new 
works,  and  raised  doubts  concerning  the  fitness  of 
some  that  had  been  used.  The  finally  established 
canon  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  critical 
process  reducing  the  number  of  books  apjiroved  for 
public  reading. 

Among  the  works  eliminated  by  this  i)rocess  were, 
undoubtedly,  on  the  one  hand,  many  of  the  writings 
that  maintained  their  [jlace  in  the  Alexandrian  canon, 
having  been  brought  to  Egypt  and  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  such  as  Baruch, 
Ecclus(Sirach),  I  Maccabees,  Tobit  and  Judith; and, 
on  theotherhand,  books  like  Jubilees,  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon, A.ssumption  of  Moses,  and  the  Apocalypses  of 
Enoch,  Noah,  Baruch,  Ezra,  and  others.     In  some 
cases  the  critical  tendency  may  have  led  only  to  the 
removal  of  what  was  riglitly  deemed 
Inclusion     to  be  later  accretions,  such  as  the  ad- 
and  ditions  to  Daniel  and   Esther,    while 

Exclusion    in  regard  to  disputed  writings,  such 

of  Apoc-     as  Canticles,  Ecclcsiastes,  Esther,  Eze- 

rypha.       kiel  (and  probably  Daniel),  the  more 
liberal  policy  finally  prevailed. 

While  this  criticism  still  continued  in  the  second 
century  of  the  common  era,  its  main  residts  appear 
to  have  been  reachetl  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first. 
Josephus  ("Contra  Ap."  i.  8),  about  the  year  100, 
counted  twenty-two  sacred  books.  The  Greek  Bible 
he  used  had  evidently  been  brought  down  to  the 
number  required  in  Pharisaic  circles.  It  is  not 
known  with  certainty  what  books  were  included. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Lamentations  and 
Baruch  formed  one  book  with  Jeremiah,  and  that 
Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  Judges.  Esther  still 
.seems  to  have  had  its  additions.  Among  Josephus' 
thirteen  prophets  none  was  included  that  he  re- 
garded as  later  than  Artaxer.xes  Longimanus.  It 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have 
described  Canticles  as  a  work  laying  down  princi- 
ples of  conduct  {i-oO/'/Kai;  tov  ftiov  irtpiixovad').  This 
would  better  suit  Ben  Sira.  But  the  consideration 
of  supposed  greater  age  and  Solomonic  author.ship 
may  have  decided  in  favor  of  Canticles.  That  the 
number  may  be  the  same  and  j'et  the  constituent 
books  to  some  extent  ditTer,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Melito  in  Palestinian  sj-nagogues  found  a  canon 
containing  twenty-two  books  in  which  Esther  was 
lacking  and  Ruth  separate  (Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl." 
iv.  26j,  while  Origen  reports  the  twenty-two  books 
with  their  Hebrew  titles  as  including  Esther  and 
with  Ruth  joined  to  Judges  as  Baruch  and  Lamen- 
tations to  Jeremiah  (ib.  vi.  25).  Again,  in  Atliana- 
sitis,  I.e.,  Esther  is  wanting  among  the  twenty- 
two  canonical  books,  whereas  in  Canon  60  of 
the  Laodicean  Council,  dependent  on  Athanasius, 
Esther  occurs,  as  also  among  the  twenty  two  canon- 
ical books  enumerated  liy  Jerome  in  his  "  Prologus 
Galeatus."  It  is  scarcely  by  accident  that  this  num- 
ber coincides  with  that  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
aliiliabet.  The  same  tendency  that  led  poets  to 
write  alphabetic  psalms  jirompted  scribes  to  arrange 
the  canon  so  as  to  make  the  total  twenty-two. 

According  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  xiv.  44.  45 
(c.  95  B.C.),  this  prophet  wrote  ninety-four  sacred 


books:  first  twenty-four  for  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy to  read,  and   then  seventy  to  be  withheld 
and  to  be  given   only   to   the  wise.     This   legend 
shows  that   twenty-four  books  were 

Twenty-     looked  upon  by  this  author  as  intended 
two  or       for  public    reading.      Although    the 

Twenty-  books  are  not  enumerated,  there  is  no 
four  Books,  reason  to  doubt  that  this  canon  was 
substantially  identical  with  that  of 
Josephus.  The  difference  may  be  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  circles,  Ruth  and  Lamentations 
were  copied  on  separate  rolls  for  convenience  in 
public  reading  on  Shabuot  and  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab. 
This  may  have  involved  the  rejection  of  Baruch,  and 
the  removal  of  the  threnody  on  Josiah  from  Lamen- 
tations. If  an  additional  reason  for  counting  twenty- 
four  books  were  needed,  the  twenty-four  priestly 
families  (I  Chron.  xxiv.),  or  the  twenty-four  celes- 
tial representatives  of  Israel  (Rev.  iv.  4),  would 
readily  supply  it  (if  not  the  twenty-four  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet).  This  number,  given  in  the 
Baraita  preserved  in  B.  B.  14b,  coexisted  with  the 
other  (Jerome,  I.e.),  and  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  is  manifest  that  to  Pseudo-Ezra  the  seventy 
books  were  more  important  than  the  twenty-four. 
They  had  been  hidden,  preserved  as  treasures,  until 
they  should  be  made  known  to  the  wise.  This  idea 
had  already  been  used  liy  Daniel  to  explain  the 
late  appearance  of  his  prophecies  (Dan.  xii.  4,  9). 
These  apocalypses  were  too  precious  to  be  read  to 
"  the  unworthy. "  Possibly  this  conceit  was  designed 
to  serve  a  double  purpose:  accounting  for  their  re- 
cent discovery,  and  also  making  a  virtue  of  their 
rejection  from  use  in  the  synagogue.  With  pride 
and  alTection  their  friends  called  them  D'TUJ  (a~<i- 
Kpv^a);  to  those  who  rightly  saw  in  this  literature  a 
danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Law,  the  term  tJ3 
came  to  mean  the  removal  of  a  book  from  synagogue 
use,  as  in  the  case  of  rolls  that  had  been  worn  out, 
or  of  rolls  not  thought  to  render  the  hands  unclean 
(see,  however,  Apoc.\i,yptic  Litkk.\ti:re), 

If  some  critics  continued  to  urge  the  exclusion  of 
this  or  that  book  from  the  canon  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-four  rolls  (see  below),  there  are  not  lacking, 
on  the  other  hand,  signs  of  a  readiness  to  include 
one  or  another  of  the  "hizonim"  (outside  books). 
Thus  Sirach  is  occasionally  quoted  (B.  K.  92b) 
as  a  representative  of  the  Hagiographa;  and  Baruch 
was  still  read  on  Yom  Kippur  in  some  synagogues 
in  Origen's  time  (Eusebius.  "Hist.  Eccl."  vi.  25). 
Outside  of  Pharisaic  circles  the  earlier  and  less  rigid 
conception  of  the  canon  maintained  itself,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  extent  of  the  Greek  Bible  used  by 
Christian  apologists  for  controversial  purposes,  and 
a  number  of  works  quoted  or  used  as  authorities  by 
New  Testament  writers,  not  found  even  in  this  Bible, 
such  as  "Jeremiah  the  Prophet"  (Matt,  xxvii.  9), 
"The  Wisdom  of  God"  (Luke  xi.  49),  Enoch  (Jude 
14-16),  Assumption  of  Mo.ses  (Jude  9),  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Elijah  (Eph.  v.  14;  I  Cor.  ii.  9),  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Isaiah  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

In  B.  B.  14b  the  canon  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
viz.,  (1)  the  Law,  comprising  the  five  books asciibed 
to  Moses;  (2)  the  Prophets,  including  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
and  the   Minor  Prophets;    and    (3)   the   Writings, 
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Ruth.  Psalms.  Job.  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles. 
Lamentations,   Daniel.   Esther.    Ezra,  and    Chron- 
icles.     The    passage   indicates    what 

Kabbinical  was  regarded,  on  the  basis  of  a  tra- 

Canon.       dition    preserved    in    the    school    of 

Hoshaya  b.  Hama  (c.  230  c.e.),  as  the 

proper  manner  of  arranging  the  component  parts 

of  the  canon  when  larger  volumes  were  prepared. 

This  tripartition  no  doubt  implied  an  estimate  of 
relative  value.  The  Law,  being  the  first  to  acquire 
authority,  remained  at  all  times  the  highest  author- 
ity. All  non-Mosiiic  books  were  called  r\h2p  ("'tra- 
dition "),  wliether  Prophets  or  Hagiograiilia.  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  commentary  on  the  Law. 
as  it  were,  another  expression  of  the  oral  law 
(compare  Zunz,  "G.  V."  1832,  p.  44).  This  is 
suggested  also  by  the  use  of  the  term  vouoc:  for 
the  entire  canon  (II  Esdras  xiv.  21,  iv.  23;  I  Cor. 
xiv.  21;  John  X.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  25).  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Torah  in  the  description  of  the 
library  of  religious  books  in  II  ^lace.  ii.  13,  and 
by  the  fact  tliat  the  Samaritans  limited  their 
canon  to  the  Torah.  The  veneration  for  the  Law 
long  antedated  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
naturally  increasing  with  the  growth  of  this  work. 
The  so-called  Covenant  Code,  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  3S, 
must  have  enjoyed  wide  recognition  in  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries,  probably  because  emanating 
from  some  sanctuary  whose  priesthood  traced  its 
descent  to  Closes,  since  the  Deuteronomic  code 
apparently  was  intended  at  the  outset  to  take  its 
place.  This  law-book  was  enjoined  on  the  people 
by  Josiah  in  621  B.C.  (II  Kings  xxii.  8-xxiii.). 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Judaism  became 
a  book  religion,  or  that  the  canon  was  born,  in  that 
year.  While  its  humanitarian  spirit  commended 
this  law  to  many,  and  some  found  in  its  ordinances 
a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  the  will  of 
Yhwh  (Jer.  viii.  8),  written  oracles  and  royal 
decrees  had  existed  before;  and  prophets  like 
Jeremiah  were  not  misled  by  its  Mosaic  guise 
(I.e.).  During  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  periods 
it  naturally  grew  in  importance  as  the  common 
law  of  the  people.  Yet  it  did  not  suppress  the 
.lahvistic  and  Elohistic  records  with  their  earlier 
codes  and  narratives  reflecting  quite  different  re- 
ligious conceptions.  These,  with  the  annals  of 
the  kings,  were  s\ibjected  to  a  Deuteionomistic 
redaction.  As  theocracy  developed,  the  attention 
centered  upon  the  cult.  Regvilations  touching  sac- 
rifices and  other  rites,  etiological  legends,  cosmo- 
gonic  myths,  and  genealogical  traditions  were  added. 
These  priestly  additions  are  now  gener- 

Develop-     allv  regarded  as  a  separate  work  com- 
ment of  the  piled  in  Babylonia,  brought  to  Pales- 

Pentateu-    tine  by  Ezra,  and  promulgated  at  the 

chal  Law.  great  assembly  described  in  Neh.  viii.- 
X.  in  444  B.C.  It  is  more  natural,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  tha'  they  gradually  grew  up  at  the 
sanctuary  in  priestly  circles  reenforced  from  time  to 
time  by  returned  exiles.  Recent  investigations  tend 
to  sliow  that  the  Artalishashta  underwhom  Nehemiah 
lived  was  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (404-358),  that  his 
governorship  extended  from  385  to  373.  and  that 
Ezra  came  after  liim.  probably  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  III.   Ochus  (352).      The  storv  of   Ezra 


is  evidently  overlaid  with  a  later  tradition.  Yet 
it  is  possible  that  his  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses  led 
this  "scribe"  to  write  in  one  book  all  the  material 
recognized  as  Mosaic— leaving  out  Joshua-Kings — 
and  to  inculcate  obedience  to  this  law.  When  Ma- 
nasse  at  length  secured  from  Alexander  the  permis- 
sion to  build  a  temple  to  Ynwn  on  Gerizim.  which 
Ochus  and  Darius  had  good  reasons  for  refusing,  in 
view  of  the  effect  upon  Jerusalem  of  rebuilt  walls 
and  a  well-regulated  cult  (Josephus,  "  Ant."ii.  7,  ^8), 
he  had  precisely  the  same  interest  as  his  relatives  in 
Jerusalem  to  possess  the  law  of  Yhwii  in  its  eom- 
pletest  form  containing  the  most  explicit  directions 
as  regards  the  cult.  At  the  time  when  the  necessary 
Aramaic  Targum  took  the  form  of  a  version  on  the 
Alexandrian  model,  the  same  motive  was  again  op- 
erative. According  to  some  critics,  additions  were 
made  to  the  Law  as  late  as  the  second  century. 
Then  "  there  arose  a  certain  reluctance  to  write  down 
the  further  developments  of  the  law." 

Zech.  i.  4-6  shows  that  the  pre-exilic  prophets 
were  held  in  high  honor  as  early  as  519.  But  their 
words  naturally  came  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporaneous prophecy,  which  was  exhortation  to 
observance  of  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the 
Law.  Such  exhortations  could  not  have  as  great 
authorit)'  as  the  Law  itself.  Dan.  ix.  2  shows  that 
the  author  was  acquainted  with  works  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah  in  which  an  exile  of  seventy  years  was  pre- 
dicted; the  sections  Jer.  xxv.  1-13.  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlix. 
and  Jer.  xxvii.-xxix.  were  probably  known  to  him. 
Daniel  took  his  place  with  the  other  prophets,  as  is 
evident  from  theGreek  versions, and  from  Matt.  xxiv. 
15  and  Josephus,  "  Contra  Ap."  i.  8;  Job  (Ecclus.  [Si- 
rach]  xlix.  9),  Ezra,  and  Mordecai  were  still  counted 
as  prophets  by  Josephus  (I.e.).  In  the  reaction 
against  the  "Genuzim"  (Apocrypha), 
The  probably  occasioned  by  their  use  by 

Prophets.  Essenes  and  Christians,  Daniel  had 
maintained  a  place  among  the  boi)ks 
that  made  the  hands  unclean,  and  as  a  prophet. 
The  critical  movement,  however,  had  not  spent  its 
force  at  the  end  of  the  first  century;  a  hundred 
years  later  Daniel  was  no  longer  accorded  a  place 
among  the  Prophets  (B.  B.  14b).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  effort  to  remove  Ezekiel  had  proved  imsuccess- 
ful.  The  limitation  of  the  prophetic  can(m  to  eight 
books  was  consequently  later  than  the  redaction  of 
the  canon  as  a  whole  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
books.  IIow  many  books  wore  counted  as  piophets 
by  the  grandson  of  Sinich,  wlio  wrote  his  preface 
after  132  B.C..  by  the  author  of  II  ^lacc.  ii.  13  et 
seg.,  or  by  the  Xew  Testament  writers,  can  not  be 
determined.  Josephus  numbered  thirteen.  That 
Sirach  liad  before  him  a  volume  of  twelve  prophets 
is  not  certain.  The  presence  of  xlix.  10  in  the  He- 
brew text  does  not  prove  that  he  wrote  this  ver.se. 
Between  180  and  132  the  manuscript  may  have  been 
retouched,  as  is  suggested  by  the  descriptions  of 
Phinehas  and  Simon.  No  conclusions  can,  therefore, 
be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  the  date  of  Jonah 
or  of  Zech.  'x.-xiv.,  or  the  title  "  Malachi." 

Sirach's  grandson  speaks  of  "other  books"  in 
addition  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  II  Mace.  ii. 
13  mentions  the  Psalter  (ra  -or  Aavif)  and  "letters  of 
kings  concerning  temple  gifts. "    Philo,  if  he  is  the 
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author  of  "De  Vita  Contemplativa,"  refers  to 
"  hymns  "  as  well  as  "  laws  "  and  "  inspired  words  of 
the  prophets  "  (ii.  475,  ed.  Mange}').  Josephusadds 
to  the  thirteen  Prophets  four  books  containing 
"hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
human  life"  ("Contra  Ap."  i.  8).  In  Luke  xxiv.  44 
"the  Psalms  "  are  mentioned  as  also  furnishing  pre- 
dictions of  the  resurrection.  These  passages,  wliile 
indicating  a  special  class  of  books,  containing 
hymns,  moral  precepts,  and  temple  history,  do  not 
suggest  either  a  completed  proplietic  canon  or  a  defi- 
nite number  of  additional  works.  The  finally  pre- 
vailing number  and  estimate  of  the  "writings'"  can 
only  have  been  the  residt  of  the  critical  process  by 
which  the  e.xtent  of  the  canon  and  the  number  of 
the  prophets  were  determined.  The  attempts  to 
make  such  books  as  Ezckiel  (Shab.  13b ;   Men.  4.5a, 

b:   Hag,   18a),  Proverbs  (Shab.   30b), 

The  Canticles  (Yad.  iii.  5;  Meg.  7a),  Eccle- 

Hagiog'-     siastes  (Yad.  ?.r^  ;   'Eduy.  v.  3;   Shab. 

rapha.        30a,  b),  Esther  (Meg.  7a;  Sanh.  100a), 

and  probably  the  books  of  Daniel, 
Job,  and  Ezra,  share  the  fate  of  the  Genuzim, 
were  only  temporary.  The  use  of  Canticles,  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  Esther  on  certain  feast  days  gave  needed 
support  to  their  canouicity.  In  the  cour.se  of  the 
.second  century  of  the  common  era  a  fi.xed  group  of 
hagiographa,  to  which  relatively  less  importance 
was  ascribed  than  to  the  Projihets,  was  constituted. 
The  earliest  testimony  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
group  is  B.  B.  14b. 

The  order  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  in 
this  Baraita  presents  neither  the  original  sequence 
nor  the  finally  adopted  arrangement.  In  eai'lier 
times  the  reader  no  doubt  was  quite  free  in  the 
choice  of  his  selections.  As  long  as  each  book 
formed  a  separate  roll  the  order  coidd  not  have  been 
regarded  as  of  much  consequence.  This  apparently 
was  still  the  ease  in  the  year  100  (compare  Luke  iv. 
17;  B.  B.  13b).  It  was  when  larger  volumes  were 
produced  that  the  question  woidd  arise  as  to  the 
order  in  which  their  constituent  parts  should  be 
copied.  Practical  considerations  no  doubt  counter- 
acted the  more  obvious  chronological  principle  that 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  Alexandria.  A  val- 
uable intimation  of  this  is  found  in  the  Baraita 
quoted.  It  declares  that  Isaiah  was  placed  after 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  because  "the  Book  of  Kings 
ends  in  desolation,  Jeremiah  is  all  desolation.  Eze- 
kiel  begins  with  desolation  and  ends  with  consola- 
tion, and  Isaiah  is  all  consolation."  This  is  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  mere  rabbinic  fancy.  For  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  beginning  of  a  book  attractive 
and  the  end  encouraging  is  even  characteristic  of 
editorial  activity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
collections  out  of  which  the  larger  volumes  grew, 
and  is  based  on  a  due  regai'd  for  the  effect  upon  the 
reader.  The  transfer  of  Isaiah  to  the  first  jilace 
may  have  been  due  to  external  considerations  of 
size.  The  idea  that  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets 
were  written  by  "the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  " 
(n^nsn  nDJ3  T'JN)  was  determining.  Kuenen  as- 
serts that  "  the  Great  Synagogue "  is  only  an  un- 
historical  reflection  of  the  assembly  described  in  Neli. 
viii.-x.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  name  was 
used  in  the  Persian  period  to  denote  a  regularly  con- 


stituted authority,  the  functionsascribed  to  it  would 
still  remain  projections  into  the  past  of  nuuh  later 
conditions.  When  it  is  said  that  "the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah  "  or  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  wrote 
certain  books,  it  is  probably  meant  that  by  divine 
inspiration  they  produced  authoritative  te.xts  from 
material  already  extant  in  oial  or  written  form. 

The  Psalter  furnished  the  natural  starting-point  for 
the  differentiated  group  of  Hagiograi)hu.  But  when 
Ruth  was  detached  from  Judges,  and  Lamentations 
from  Jeremiah,  the  former  was  recognized  as  an 
auspicious  and  suitable  introduction  to  the  Psalms, 
and  the  latter  was  assigned  to  its  chronological  jjosi- 
tion  between  the  three  Solomonic  writings  and  I  )aniel 
(B.  B.  l.")b).  As  the  cu.stom  developed  of  arranging 
the  five  Jlegillot  by  themselves  ( JIasorah  and  Spanish 
MSS.),  and  subsequently  in  the  order  of  the  feast.s— 
viz..  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eeclesiastes, 
Esther  (German  and  Frencii  JISS.),  Chronicles  was 
transferred  from  the  end  to  take  the  place  of  Ruth 
(Ma.sorah  and  Spanish  MSS.). 

That  Chronicles  concluded  the  collection  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  can  not  be  proved  from  Jlatt.  xxiii. 
'Si)  (Luke  xi.  .51);  for  this  passage  drawn  from  "The 
Wisdom  of  God  "  contains  no  word  of  Jesus,  and 
does  not  refer  to  Zeehariah  b.  Jehoiada  mentioned 
in  II  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  but  to  Zeehariah,  the  son  of 
Baruch,  mentioned  in  Josephus  ("B.  J."  iv.  6,  ^  4). 
The  connection  of  Chronicles  with  Ezra  was  original 
and  ultimately  prevailed;  as  did  also  the  chronolog- 
ical order  of  the  erstwhile  i)rophetic  books.  Daniel, 
Esther,  and  Ezra. 

Two  tendencies  are  visible  in  the  history  f)f  the 
canon;  the  one,  critical,  inclining  to  reduce  the  niuii- 
ber  of  sacred  books  by  applying  rigid  stjindards  of 
doctrinal  consistency ;  the  other,  conservative  of  an 
earlier  and  truer  estimate,  and  on  this  account  more 
liberal  to  new  works  of  the  ssime  general  character. 
Both  have  rendered  great  service.  The  former  has 
issued  in  a  recognition  of  divergent  types  of  leach- 
ing and  different  degrees  of  credibility  in  the  canon, 
and  of  the  rights  of  private  judgment  to  appraise  its 
contents;  while  the  latter  has  residteil  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  many  precious  monuments  of  man's  re- 
ligious life,  and  the  sen.se  of  historic  continuity  and 
collective  growth. 

BiBLiOGRAPUY  :  Introductions  bv  IIottinciT.  \f\W:  Simnn.  1678 ; 
Carpzov,  1714-21;  Ek-hhorn,  17.H(iKi:  Mirliwelis,  17.ST ;  Ber- 
tholdt,  1S12-1!I;  Jahn.  1812;  DeW4'tti-.  Isl?  (Ttli  eil.,  IK-W); 
Home,  ISIK  (Hthed.,  184«);  HSvi-rnick.  l.^:!:!  4ti;  Herlxst.  1H4I)- 
44;  Kell,  1K43  i:W  ed.,  1S71) :  Blcck,  IMlii;  Kuenen,  lsiil-ft>  (2d 
ed.,  ISSfi-lK);  Davidson,  181)2;  li.-w..|ir-S(hnider,  Mi!);  Kku- 
len,  1876  Cided.,  lsi)2);  Blcek-Wellhaiisi'n,  IsTS;  straek,  IK83 
(.Mhed.,  ISilH);  CurnelT,  1885-87  :  I'cirnill.  islll  Ciil  i-.l.,  1K96)  ; 
Driver,  l.sHl  Oitli  ed.,18(«:i);  KiiniK.  18!«:  (in-i-ii,  iwis  ;  Briifga, 
1899;  and  to  N.  T.  esperiallv  bv  Hiltri'nfi-ld,  187.5;  Holtzmann. 
1892;  Jiilicher,  1894.  CarlsiaAt,  Lil,t  Uii.i  ilr  i\ui(Hiiiix  Si-rif)- 
turis.  1.52(1;  Elijah  Levlta,  M<i!^<nrl  lia-Maximt.  \:i:i'<:  Hux- 
tort,  Tilicrias,  IHIS;  Morin,  En  nilali'mfK  rlr  Hcliraici 
Grini<iiii  Tij'tus  Sitnt  ril<tt<\  lfi:;;t;  i'ii]n»'],  Ctiliiii  .'^ttcra^ 
llttd;  WiUtiin,  fri:liiiiiiiiiiiit.h\'u:  S|iinuza,  Trnif.itiixriieii- 
h\tho-PiiIiUrHs,  l()7(l;  Hodv,  /'''  Itililiiirum  Tt  .tiilitis  nrigU 
iiaUhuK,  17lk'i;  Zunz,  (l.V.  18:!2;  PYiinki-I.  Vinfluilirii  zur 
Si  yituiHiiiila,  1841 ;  (ieitrer,  I'rsi-hrifl,  1857  :  l.Cnv,  Iiir  (Inifse 
Siiniiilr.  18.58;  Dii'stel,  1  iok  A  .  T.ill  iter  I'lnislliihi  ii  Kirclie, 
1868;  Fiirst,  /<«)■  Kaiiun  ties  A.  T.  IstW;  (iriitz.  Knhdrt, 
1871 ;  I.  S.  Bloc-h,  Sliiilii  II  zurde.ich.  ilirSiiiniiibiini  ilnAlt- 
Iiffiftti!<(')ifil  Lilfriflnr,  187(>:  Kupnen.  I  in  r  itf  Mitiiiiiii  (IcT 
Griiiitrn  Siiii(iiii'il<\  1876;  ThKilmii"'!!  Tijflsriirifl.  Is77,  pp. 
337  ft  »■(■</. ;  Wi-liiT,  Silxliin  ill  r  Altsjinim'uiiili  n  riih'lslimn- 
aischeii  ■Thiuhmic.  18S(i;  Marx.  Trailitiu  linhhiimrum 
I't  (cirimiT,  1884:  Wildeboi-r,  ]lit  Ont.itiuiii  run  ih  ii  Knnnn 
lien  (halen  Viihuiulu,  IKSii;  idem,  /)■  I'l'iur-TlinUiuiilische 
Jiiinlsche  Kauiin,  in  Theiiluaixchc  StxulWn,  18S>7,  p.  159; 
1898.  p.  19  4;  1899,  p.  185 ;  Buhl,  Kaium  uml  Text  dfs  Alten 
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TifttinuiilK.  ISflU:  Lolsy.  HMiiire  du  Canoit  deVAncien 
Tefltiiiiiiit,  ISOI;  Reuss.  Gesch.  der  HeiUgtii  Sihriftai  des 

•C.  r  3d  ed..  l««l;  Rvle.  The  Cnnun  of  tin  i ild  Tcftament, 
1W2:  PhUn  ami  (/it  Holu  Seriijlunx.  1NU5;  Dubm.  Dan 
Bitch  Jcxaia.  IfW-':  iilem.  Die  Entsl.hiiiig  di.*  A.  T.  l)S«i; 
W.  R.  Smith.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jeirisli  (Inireh.  Sti 
ed..  If*?-:  Magnier.  Etude  stir  la  Oiiii'iiieile  des  Saiiites 
EerUitrei'.  ISSfi;  .Mullen,  The  Camm  uf  the  (Hd  TcMameiit, 
1893 :  Kfinig,  Exuti  site  (<i  Ftirmatinn  du  Canon  de  VAneien 
Teftanient.!)^:  Van  Kasteren,  Dc  Jiuitlfehe  Coiioii,  18!fi; 
Beeiher.  The  Allcyetl  Triple  Caimn  uf  tlte  O.  T.  in  Join-. 
Bill.  Lit.  1896;  Strark.  Kaiiim.  in  Prof.  Rcal-Encii.  3d  ed.: 
St'hiniedel,  Kanmi.  In  Ersch  and  (iruber, -4(/!;f»if  i/ii  En- 
cyhliwlilie ;  Krauss.  The  Great  SuiiexJ,  in  Jett:  Quati. 
Rev.  IfW,  p.  347;  Rothstein.  Text.  Kamm  uiid  l'elicrM:tzuii- 
yen,  in  rhf<il<igi.<chf  K»»(i.<i'/i(i».18y8,  p.  547  ;  idem,  Kannii, 
Tert  und  Sijrachc,  iti.  IMtiO,  p-  459;  UabMs.  Alter  uiid  Heimat 
der  Vittihanisclieii  Hauelschrift  in  Gt'tttiuiji.'iehe  Gelchrte 
j\'aehriehten.  1899,  i.  72;  Porter,  Apiierypha,  in  Bihk  Dic- 
tiiiiiani.  191W;  Sohmidt.  The  Btxik  "f  Jeremiah,  in  JVtic 
World,  1900;  idem.  Jeremiah,  in  Em".  Bih.;  and  the 
articles  on  the  canon  in  tlie  various  Bible  dictionaries  of 
Sehenkel,  Smitti,  Hastings,  and  Cheyne. 

K.  N.   Sc. 

BIBLE    CONCORDANCES.      See    Coxcord- 

AX(KS;  DiCTIOXARIKS. 

BIBLE  DICTIONARY.     Sie  Dictionaries. 

BIBLE  EDITIONS  :  The  advantages  of  the 
newly  tliscovereii  art  of  printing  were  quickly  rec- 
ognized by  tl'e  Jews.  While  for  the  S3-nagogiie 
service  written  scrolls  only  were  (and  are  still)  tised, 
the  ]irinting-press  was  very  soon  called  into  service 
to  provide  copies  of  the  Bible  for  private  use.  All 
the  editions  published  befoie  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  were  edited  by  Jews;  but  afterward,  and 
because  of  the  increased  interest  excited  in  the  He- 
brew Bible  by  the  Reformation,  the  work  was  taken 
up  by  Christian  scholars  and  printers;  and  the  edi- 
tions published  by  Jews  after  this  time  were  largely 
influenced  b.y  these  Christian  publications.  It  is 
not  jiossible  in  the  present  article  to  enumerate  all 
the  editions,  whole  or  partial,  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
This  account  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  incunabula 
(many  of  which  were  used  as  manuscripts  by  Kenni- 
cott  in  gathering  his  variants;  see  his  Report  for 
1766.  p.  l03). 

The  first  to  establish  a  Hebrew  printing-press  and 
to  cut  Hebrew  type  (according  to  Giusburg.  in  the 
Chwolsou  Memorial  Volume,  p.  62)  was  Abraham  b. 
Hayyim  del  Tiutori,  or  Dei  Pinti,  in  1473.  He 
printed  the  first  Hebrew  book  in  147-t  (Tur  Yoreh 
De'ah).  In  1477  there  appeared  the  first  printed 
part  of  the  Bible  in  an  edition  of  300  copies.  It 
is  not  really  an  edition  of  a  Biblical  book,  but  a 
repiint  of  Kimhi's  commentary  on  Pssilms,  to  which 
the  Biblical  text  of  each  verse  is  added;  the  text 
being  in  square,  the  commentary  in  Rabbinic,  char- 
acters. Each  verse  is  divided  off  by  a  "sof-pasuk." 
The  tii-st  four  Psalms  have  the  vowel-points;  but 
the  ditbculty  of  printing  them  seems  to  have  been 
too  great,  and  they  were  discontinued.  The 
"ketib"  is  replaced  by  the  "keri";  but  the  text  is 
badly  printed  and  contains  many  errors.  The 
Psalms  are  not  numbered,  but  simply  divided,  as  in 
the  manuscri])ts.  into  five  books.  From  the  type 
used  it  is  conjectured  that  the  printing  was  done  at 
Bologna.  The  printers  were  Maestro  Joseph,  Baria, 
Hayyim  Mordecai,  and  Hezekiah  of  Ventura.  A 
facsimile  of  a  page  is  given  in  Simonsen,  "  Hebraisk 
Bogtryk,"  p.  9  (see  also  De  Rossi,  "De  Hebr.  Typ." 
p.  10;  idem.  "  AnnalesHebraeo-Typographici,"  p.  14). 
The  Psalms  alone  seem  to  have  been  reprinted  be- 
fore 1480,  in  Rabbinic  characters  similar  to  those 


used  in  the  1477  edition ;  and  a  third  time  together 
with  an  index  of  the  Pssilius  and  the  text  of  the 
Birkat  ha-Mazon.  It  is  supposed  that  these  two  re- 
prints were  issued  at  Rome  (Simonsen.  in  "Stein- 
Schneider  Festschrift,"  p.  166;  compare  De  Rossi, 
"  Anuales."  p.  128). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared  at 
Bologna  Jan.  36, 1482,  with  vowel-signs  and  accents. 

The  raphe-sign  is  liberally  employed 

First         in  the  first  folios,  but  later  on  is  dis- 

Edition  of   carded.     The  Targum  (along  the  side) 

Pentateuch,  and  the  commentary  of  Rashi  (at  the 

top  and  the  bottom  of  the  page)  are 
printed  with  the  text.  The  cost  of  publication  was 
borne  by  Joseph  ben  Abraham  Caravita.  The  pub- 
lisher was  >Iaestro  Abraham  b.  Hayyim  dei  Tintori 
( Dei  Pinti)  of  Pesaro ;  the  corrector,  Joseph  Hayjim 
ben  Aaron  Strassburg,  a  Frenchman.  According  to 
De  Rossi  ("Origine,"  p.  16;  "Annales."  p.  22),  the 
editor  made  use  of  a  Spanish  manuscript;  but  Gins 
burg  ("Introduction,"  p.  799)  believes  that  German 
and  Franco-German  manuscripts  were  used.  A  fac 
simile  is  given  by  Simonsen  (p.  10).  About  the  same 
time,  and  at  Bologna,  there  appeared  an  edition  of 
the  Five  Scrolls,  with  Rashi  above  and  below  the 
text  and  with  the  commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on 
Esther  ("Annales."  p.  130).  This  was  followed. 
Oct.  1.5.  1485.  by  an  edition  of  the  Former  Prophets 
(without  vowels),  together  with  Kimhi's  commen- 
tary, brought  out  at  Soncino  in  the  duchy  of  Milan 
by  Joshua  Solomon  Israel  Nathan  Soncino.  That 
this  edition  was  very  carefully  printed  is  attested 
upon  the  fly-leaf.  The  Divine  Name  is  printed 
nirr  and  D'nS>8  (*'*.  p.  40).  In  the  following  year 
the  Later  Prophets  appeared  at  the  same  place; 
though  neither  date  nor  printing-oflice  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  itself.  The  passages  in  Kimhi  dealing 
with  Christianity  are  not  omitted,  as  is  the  case  in 
later  editions  {ih.  p.  131).  It  was  this  sjime  printing- 
house  that  brought  out,  Feb.  23,  1488,  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Bible,  the  text  provided  with 
vowels  and  accents,  in  two  columns  to  the  page. 
The  Pentateuch  in  this  edition  is  followed  by  the 
Five  Scrolls.  Soncino  was  aided  in  the  printing  by 
Abraham  ben  Hayyim  dei  Tintori.  mentioned  above. 
According  to  De  Rossi  {I'h.  p.  56),  (Jerman  codices 
were  at  the  basis  of  this  edition. 

Prior  to  this,  portions  of  the  Bible  were  printed 
at  Naples:  Proverbs,  with  a  commentary  of  Im- 
manuel  ben  Solomon,  by  Hayyim  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi 

the  German  (I486);  and  in  the  same 
Portions  of  vear  (Sept.  8)  Job  with  the  commen- 
the  Bible,    taryof  Levi  ben  Gerson,  Lamentations 

with  that  of  Joseph  Kara,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Hagiographa  with  Rashi.  The  editor  of  this 
last  edition  was  Samuel  ben  Siimuel  Romano  (ib.  p. 
52).  This  edition  was  completed  with  the  Psalms 
(March  28.  1487)  with  Kimhi's  commentary,  edited 
by  Joseph  ben  Jacob  the  German,  and  corrected  bj' 
Jacob  Baruch  b.  Judah  Landau  (ib.  p.  48).  In  1487 
(June  30)  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  without  com- 
mentary appeared  at  Fai'o  in  Portugal,  upon  the 
basis  of  Spanish  manuscripts,  in  Spanish-Hebrew 
characters,  with  vowel-points — at  times  incorrectly 
applied— and  with  no  accents.  The  expenses  for 
the  edition  were  paid  by  Don  Samuel  Gacon  (Stein- 
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Schneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  1072).  The  only  copy 
known  is  printed  on  vellum. 

In  1490  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  without 
vowel-points  or  accents  was  published  by  Abraham 
ben  Isaac  b.  David  at  Ixar  (Hi jar)  in  Spain,  together 
with  the  Targum  Onkelos  in  small  square  type  and 
Rashi  in  Spanish-Rabbinic  type  (De  Rossi,  "An- 
nales,"  p.  73);  and  one  of  the  Psalms  was  issued  at 
Naples  (Dec.  12),  together  with  Proverbs  and  Job 
{ib.  p.  79).  Another  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  seems 
to  have  been  issued  at  Ixar  between  1490  and  149.5, 
together  with  the  Haftarot  and  the  Five  Scrolls. 
It  is  said  by  De  Rossi  to  contain  the  printer's  mark 
of  a  lion  rampant,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  other  Ixar 
prints.  The  printer  was  Eliezer  b.  Abraham  Alan- 
tansi,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  "elegantissima  editio" 
{ib.  p.  143:  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  lOlla).  In  the  year 
1491  two  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  left  the  press: 
one  at  Naples  (Soncino),  with  vowel-points  and  ac- 
cents together  with  Rashi,  the  Five  Scrolls,  and  the 
scroll  of  Antiochus  ("Annales,"  p.  83);  the  other  at 
Lisbon  (July-Aug.),  with  Onkelos  and  Rashi.  The 
Lisbon  copy  was  edited  by  David  b.  .loseph  ibn 
Yahya  and  Joseph  Calphon.  It  is  declared  by  Le 
Long  and  De  Rossi  (ib.  p.  81)  to  be  the  most  cele- 
brated and  beautiful  Hebrew  print  of  the  fifteenth' 
century.  The  elegant  characters  are  provided  with 
vowels  and  accents  even  in  the  Onkelos,  and  the 
raphe-signs  are  used  throughout  (facsimile  in  Simon- 
sen.  I.e.  p.  12).  It  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
probably  at  the  same  press  from  which  came  the 
editions  of  Isjiiah  and  Jeremiah  with  Kimhi's  com- 
mentary (1492)  and  Proverbs  with  the  commentary 
of  David  b.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  (c.  1492;  see  "An- 
nales," pp.  92.  143).  From  another  press  in  Portugal, 
at  Leira,  were  issued.  July  2.5,  1492,  Proverbs  with 
Targum  and  the  commentaries  of  Levi  ben  Gerson 
and  Menahem  Meiri  (printed  by  Samuel  d'Ortas),  and 
in  1494  the  Former  Prophets  with  Targum  and  com- 
mentaries of  Kimhi  and  Levi  b.  Gerson  {ili.  pp.  92. 104). 

Gerson  b.  Closes  Soncino  established  a  printing- 
press  also  in  Brescia,  from  which  tliere  issued  a 
Pentateuch  with  the  Five  Scrolls  and  the  Haftarot. 
.Ian.  23,  1492;  a  second  edition  of  this 

Soncino      Pentateuch,  Nov.  24,   1493;    Psalms, 

Bibles.  Dec.  16,  1493;  and  a  complete  Bible, 
May  24-31,  1494  ((*.  pp.  88,  98,  102; 
Baer-Delitzsch,  "Liber  Psalmorum,"  p.  iv.).  This 
last  edition  is  in  most  copies  merely  a  reprint  of  the 
1493  edition  as  regards  the  Pentateuch:  and  it  is  of 
especial  interest  as  being  the  one  used  by  Luther  in 
making  his  translation  into  German.  Luther's  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  (Kennicott, 
Reports,  pp.  81,  85;  Baehmann,  "  Alttestament- 
Untersuchungen,"  p.  101,  with  facsimile).  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Gerson  seems  to  ignore  most 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ilasoretic  text  as  laid  down ; 
f.jf.,  by  Jacob  b.  Hayyim(Konig,  "Einleitung,"  p.  52). 

As  none  of  the  polyglot  Bibles  were  the  work  of 

Jewish  printers  or  editors  a  short  account  only  of 

them  need  be  given  here.     Tlie  idea 

Polyglot     seems  to  have  originated  with  Origen 

Bibles.  (185[?]-2.53),  who  drew  up  in  parallel 
columns  the  Hebrew  text,  its  translit- 
eration Into  Greek,  and  various  other  Greek  recen- 
sions in  tifty  scrolls  or  books  which  were  then  de- 


posited in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Ca;sarea  (this 
Ilexapla  was  preceded  by  a  Tetrapla).  The  idea 
was  not  revived  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  Christians 
appeared  in  the  Compluteusian  Polyglot  (Alcala  de 
Henares,  1514-17.  6  vols. ).  Rcnouard  believes  that 
the  plan  originated  with  Aldus  Manutius,  who,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Psalter  of  1497,  speaks  of  the 
probability  of  his  publishing  a  Hebrew-Greek  and 
I^atin  Bible  in  one.  Only  the  first  sheet,  however, 
of  this  was  printed.  The  honor  of  being  first  in  the 
field  belongs  to  Cardinal  Ximencs;  though  among 
those  who  helped  him  were  the  Maranos  Alfonso  of 
Zamora  and  Paul  Nunez  Coronel.  The  three  col- 
umns on  each  page  contain  the  Hebrew,  the  Septti- 
agint.  and  the  Vulgate.  The  Targum  o^  Onkelos  is 
added,  of  which  Alfonso  made  the  Latin  translation. 
Ximenes  had  to  cast  his  own  Hebrew  type  for  this 
work:  " hatefs "  are  sparingly  used ;  of  the  accents, 
only  "athuah"  and  "sof-pasuk."  The  Masoretic 
divisions  are  discarded;  and  the  text  for  the  first 
time  is  arranged  after  the  model  of  the  Vvilgate,  the 
chapter-numl)ering  of  which  is  printed  in  the  mar- 
gin. By  means  of  a  letter,  reference  is  made  from 
each  Hebrew  word  to  its  Latin  equivalent;  and  the 
Hebrew  roots  are  also  placed  on  the  margin. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Coraplutensian  was  re- 
peated in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1569-72,  8  vols.), 
the  editor  of  which  was  Arias  Jlontanus,  and  the 
printer  Christopher  Plantin.  It  is  known  also  as  the 
"Biblia  Regia,"  because  Philip  II.  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses. In  addition  to  the  texts  in  the  Compluten- 
sian,  it  contains  an  additional  Targum  and  a  num- 
ber of  tracts  on  lexicographical  and  grammatical 
subjects.  Only  .500  copies  were  printed,  most  of 
which  were  lost  at  sea  on  their  way  to  Spain.  The 
polyglot  of  Elijah  Hutter  (Nuremberg,  1.599-1601). 
contains,  besides  the  older  versions,  a  number  in 
modern  European  languages;  and  itispeoiliar  from 
the  fact  that  the  radical  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text 
are  printed  in  full  characters,  and  the  servile  letters 
in  hollow  ones.  A  decided  advance  is  made  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot  (1629-45,  10  vols.),  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Michel  le  Jay.  Here  the  Compluteusian 
and  Antwerp  polyglots  are  repeated ;  but  there  are 
added  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Samari- 
tan. Hebrew,  and  Aramaic  versions,  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  all  the  versions.  It  is  also  highly 
prized  for  its  typographical  excellence. 

Still  more  ambitious  than  the  Paris  was  the  Lon- 
don Polyglot  edited  by  Brian  'Walton  (1654-57.  6 
vols.,  and  "Lexicon  Heptaglotton,"  1669,  2  vols.). 
The  first  four  volumes  contain  the  Old 

London  Testament,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
Polyglot.  Hebrew,  the  following  texts  are  to  be 
found:  Samaritan-Hebrew,  Samaritan- 
Aramaic.  Septuagint  with  readings  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  Old  Latin,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Targum  Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalem 
Targums.  Targum  Jonathan  and  Targum  of  the 
Hagiographa.  Ethiopic  and  Persian  in  varying  com- 
pleteness. All  of  these  were  accompanied  by  Latin 
translations.  This  polyglot  was  the  second  book  in 
England  to  be  published  by  subscription.  It  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Cromwell:  but  as  he  died 
during   the   printing,    it   was  finally   dedicated   to 
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Page  from  the  First  Hebrew  Edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Printed  at  Bologna,  14&i. 
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Clmrles  II.  A  few  copies,  however,  left  tlie  press 
before  the  change  was  maiie;  aud  these  are  called 
•  Hepublicau  "  copies,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
"Roval "  ones. 

The  polyglot  of  Christian  Reineccitis  (Leipsic, 
IT.M).  3  vols.),  whidi  contains  the  Hebrew  (with 
Masoretic  notes),  tlie  Greek.  Latin,  and  Luther's 
German  version :  tliat  of  E.  Hutter  (Hamburg.  1.599). 
of  whicli  only  the  I'cntatcu.h.  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Ruth  were  pub 

lished:  and  that         ^ 

of  S.  Bagster  B^ 
(London,  1831), 
in  winch  the  He- 
brew te.\t  is  that 
of  Van  d  e  r 
II  o  n  g  h  t ,  the 
Samaritan  that 
of  Keunicott, 
need  no  further 
mention.  The 
Heidelberg  or 
Bertram's  poly- 
glot (i.v-oJUcuiii 
Sanpt-Andreana. 
1.58G:  C'ommeli- 
ana,  1.599.  1610. 
3vols.),  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and 
Latin,  is  based 
on  the  Complii- 
tensian  text,  Pol 
yglol  Psalters 
containing  the 
H  e  1)  r  e  w  t  e  .x  t 
were  published 
at  St,  Germain 
des  Prt-s  in  1509 
and  1513  by  the 
elder    Henry 

5  t  c  p  li  e n  ,  at 
Genoa  in  15  Hi 
by  Agostino  Jus- 
tinian, and  at 
Cologne  in  1518 
by  Pot  ken.  The 
only  Jewish  pol- 
yglot issued 
was  the  Penta 
teuch  (Constan 
tini.ple,  1.547), 
w  li  i  c  h  c  o  n  ■ 
tained,  besides 
the  text,  the 
Targum.  the 
Neo-Greek,  and 
the     Persian 

translations  in  Hebrew  characters.  The  most  recent 
polyglots  arc  those  of  Stier  and  Thiele  (Leipsic. 
ls4T-{i:{:  3d  ed..  lS.54-64)  with  Hebrew,  Septuagint, 
and  Vulgate,  and  of  R.  de  Levaute  (London.  1876, 

6  vols,). 

Another  class  of  Bibles,  and  these  distinctively 
Jewish,  are  those  that  are  known  as  Rabbinic  Bibles, 
or  Mikra'ot  Gedolot,  The  first  of  these  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  1517-18;   the  editor  was  Felix  Pra- 
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tensis.     It  contains  the  Pentateuch   with  Onkelos 
and   Raslii,  the   Former  and   Later   Prophets  willi 
Targniu  Jonathan  and  Kimhi's  comments  (the  anli- 
Clnistian    passages  omitted):    Psidiiis 
Rabbinic     with  Targiun  and  Kimhi;    Proveibs 
Bibles.        with  the  commentary  known  as  "  Kaw 
we-Naki":    Job    with    the    commen- 
taries of  Nahmanides  and  Aliraham  Parrisol;    the 
Five  Scrolls  with  the  conimentaiy  of  Levi  b.  Get- 

son ;  Ezra  and 
M  ' ' ;':J  ' ~1  Chronicles  wi.h 
the  eonunenta- 
riesof  Rashi  and 
Simon  ha-D,ir- 
shan.  To  these 
were  added  the 
Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum to  the  Pen- 
tateuch; Tar- 
gum Slieni  to 
Esther;  the  vaii 
ant  readings  of 
Ben  Ashei-  and 
Ben  Isaplilali; 
the  thirteen  "ar- 
ticles of  faith" 
of  Jlainiouides ; 
the  613  precepts 
according  to 
Aaron  Jacob  Ha- 
san :  and  a  table 
of  the  parashiyot 
anil  Haftarot  ac- 
cording to  the 
Spanish  a  n  d 
German  rites. 
This  edition  is 
the  first  in  which 
Samuel.  Kings, 
nnd  Chronicles 
are  divided  into 
two  books,  and 
Xehemiahissep- 
arated  from 
Ezra,  It  is  the 
first  also  to  indi- 
cate in  the  mar- 
gin the  numbers 
of  the  chapters 
in  Hebrew  let- 
ters (Ginsbnrg, 
"  Introduc- 
tion," p.  26), 
The  keri  con- 
sonants are  also 
given  in  the 
margin. 

The  edition  was  not.  however,  pleasing  to  the 
Jews,  perhaps  because  its  editor  was  a  convert. 
Eli.iah  Levita.  in  his  "  Ma  sore  t  ha-Masoret."  severely 
criticizes  the  Masoretic  notes.  This  edition  was  re- 
placed in  1.525  by  the  second  Bombcrg  text,  which 
was  edited  by  Jacob  b.  Hayyim  of  Tunis  under  the 
title  \:n\>ry  nirT"  IVi-"-  This  text,  more  than  any 
other,  has  infinenced  all  later  ones;  though  readings 
from  the  Complutensian  and  from  the  Soncino  edi- 
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(Copy  used  by  Luther.) 
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tiou  of  1488  have  occasionally  found  their  way  in. 
It  is  peculiar  as  being  the  tirst  to  insert  the  letters 
S  and  D  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  open  and 
closed  sections,  and  to  designate  the  keri  by  the 
letter  p.  Here  also  the  tirst  attempt  is  made,  though 
incompletely,  to  collect  the  JIasorah,  both  "Magna" 
and  "Parva."  As  in  the  best  manuscripts,  the 
lamer  Masorah  is  printed  above  and  below  the  text 
(Hebrew  and  Targum  in  parallel  columns) ;  while 
the  lesser  Masorah  is  printed  between  the  columns. 
Besides  the  elaborate  introduction  to  the  JIasorah  by 
Jacob  b.  Hayyim  himself,  an  inde.x  to  the  JIasorah, 
Ilm  Ezra's  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  Jloses 
ha-Xakdau's  treatise  on  accents,  the  variations  be- 
tween the  Easterns  and  the  AVesterns  and  between 
Beu  Asher  and  Ben  Kaphtali,  it  contains  the  Penta- 
teuch Avith  Targum,  Rashi,  and  Ibu  Ezra :  the  Former 
Prophets  with  Kaslii,  Kimhi.  and  Levi  b.  Gerson; 
Isiiiah  with  Kashi  and  Ibn  Ezra:  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  with  Rashi  and  Kimhi ;  the  Minor  Prophets  with 
Rashi  and  Ibu  Ezra :  Psjtlms  with  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra ; 
Proverbs  with  Ibn  Ezra,  !Moses  Kimhi,  and  Levi  ben 
Gerson :  Job  with  Ibn  Ezra  and  Levi  beu  Gerson ;  Dan- 
iel with  Ibn  Ezra  and  Saadia  ;  Ezra  with  Ibu  Ezra, 
Moses  Kimhi,  and  Rashi ;  Chronicles  with  Pseudo- 
Rashi :  and  the  Five  Scrolls  with  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ei^ra. 
This  Bible  was  reprinteil.  with  readings  inserted  from 
the  edition  of  Felix  Pratensis  (Venice,  1.52.5-28). 

The  third  edition  of  the  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible 
(1.54(>— 18)  was  edited  by  Cornelius  Adelkind.  It  was 
practically  a  reprint  of  the  second,  except  that  the 
commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah  was  omitted; 
while  that  of  Jacob  ben  Asher  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  that  of  Isjiiah  di  Trani  on  Judges  and  Samuel 
were  inserted.  This  third  Bomberg  edition  was  re- 
peated in  the  fourth  edition  by  Isaac  b.  Joseph 
Salam  and  Isiiac  ben  Gerson  (Treves).  Part  of  the 
Masorah  omitted  in  the  third  edition  has  here  been 
reinserted.  The  tifth  edition  was  a  reprint  of  De 
Gara's  (Venice,  1617-19,  by  Pietro  Lorenzo  Braga- 
dini,  and  revised  by  Leo  di  Modena).  It  was,  how- 
ever, expurg-ated  by  the  Inquisition.  The  sixth 
edition,  by  "johanues  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1618-19,  2 
vols.),  was  a  rei>rint  of  the  1546-48  copy.  To  this 
was  added  the  editor's  "Tiberias,"  a  Masoretic  work. 
The  seventh  Biblia  Rabbinica  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1724-28  (4  vols.,  fol.  1),  under  the  title 
"  Kehillot  ilosheh. "  It  contains,  besides  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Targum  on  the  whole  Bible:  Rashi.  Ibu 
Ezra.  Levi  beu  Gerson.  Obadiah  Sforno,  Jacob  b, 
Asher,  Hizkuni.  and  'Imre  No'am  on  the  Penta- 
teuch: David  Kimhi  on  the  Prophets  and  the  Chron- 
icles; Isiiiah  di  Trani  on  Judges  and  Samuel; 
"  Keli  Yakar"  on  the  Former  Prophets,  and  "Keli- 
Paz."  by  Samuel  Laniado,  on  the  Later  Prophets; 
ile'ir  Arama  on  Isjiiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon ;  Jacob  Berab  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  some  other  Later  Prophets;  Samuel  Almosnino 
on  the  Later  Prophets;  Isaac  Gerson  on  Malachi ; 
"TiTat  Hesed"  by  Isiiac  ben  Solomon;  Yabez  on 
Psiilnis,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
siastes.  Daniel.  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  and  Chronicles: 
Joseph  ibn  Yahya  on  the  Hagiographa;  "Mizmor 
le-Todah,"  by  .Samuel  Arepol,  on  Psalm  cxix. ;  "Kaw 
we-Naki "  on  Proverbs ;  Menahem  Me'iri  on  Prov- 
erbs; Moses  Kimhi  on  Proverbs,  Ezra,  Nehemiah ; 


Xahmanides,  Farissol,  and  Simon  ben  Zeniah  Duran 
on  Job;  Saadia  Gaon  on  Daniel;  Yalkut  Shim'oni 
on  Chronicles;  Moses  of  Frankfurt's  annotations, 
entitled  "  Komaz  Minlmh,"  on  the  Pentateuch; 
"Minhah  Ketannah "  on  the  Former  Prophets; 
"Miuhah  Gedolah"  on  the  Later  Prophets,  "3Iinhat 
'Ereb"  on  the  Hagiographa:  the  introduction  of 
Jacob  b.  Hayyim  of  Tunis;  and  the  tract  on  the 
accents  by  Moses  ha-Nakdan. 

The  latest  Biblia  Rabbinica,  with  thirty-two  com- 
mentaries, is  that  published  at  "Warsaw  by  Leven- 
sohn  (1860-68,  12  vols.,  small  fol.).     It 
The  contains,  besides  the  original  Hebrew, 

"Warsaw  the  Targums  Onkelos  and  Yerushalmi 
Rabbinic  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Targum  On- 
Bible.  kelos  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiogra- 
pha. and  the  Targum  Sheni  on  Esther. 
Of  commentaries  it  contains  that  of  Rashi  on  the 
whole  Bible;  Aaron  Pesaro's  "Toledot  Aaron"; 
Asheri's  commentary  and  Xorzi's  notes  on  the 
Bible ;  Ibu  Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Five  Megil- 
lot,  the  Elinor  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  Job.  and  Daniel; 
Closes  Kindii  on  the  Proverbs;  Xahmanides  on  the 
Pentateuch  ;  Obadiah  Sforno  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes;  Elijah  AA'ilna  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Lsaiah,  and  Ezekiel;  S.  E. 
Lenczyz  and  S.  Edels  on  the  Pentateuch :  J.  H.  Alt- 
schuler  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa ;  David 
Kimhi  on  the  Later  Prophets:  Levi  ben  Gerson  on 
Joshua.  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  Job;  Isjiiah  di  Trani 
on  Judges  and  Samuel ;  S.  Oceda  on  Ruth  and  La- 
mentations ;  Eliezer  ben  Elijah  Ashkenazi  on  Esther; 
Saadia  on  Daniel.  It  also  contains  the  Masorah 
Magna  and  Parva,  tracts  on  the  vowels  and  accents, 
the  various  readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Xaphtali, 
and  the  introduction  of  Jacob  ben  Hayyim  of  Tunis. 

Several   editions  were   published  at   Venice    by 
Daniel  Bomberg,  1517,  1521,  1.525-28.     Of  later  edi- 
tions, only  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 

"Various      taut  can  be  mentioned  here.     Joseph 

Editions.  Athias  (Amsterdam,  1661)  edited  the 
text,  using  Buxtorf's  edition  and  the 
traditional  one.  that  had  come  down  from  Soncino 
(1488).  with  a  comparison  of  two  manuscripts.  This 
was  reprinted  by  Leusden  in  1667.  A  third  editioD 
was  brought  out  by  Daniel  Ernest  Jablonski  (Ber- 
lin. 1690),  but  with  a  comparison  of  all  the  earlier 
editions  (other  editions  1712,  and,  without  vowels, 
1711).  Jablonski's,  in  turn,  became  the  foundation 
of  that  of  J.  H.  Michaelis  (Halle.  1720),  for  which 
the  latter  compared  live  Erfurt  manuscripts  and 
nineteen  printed  editions.  The  Mantuan  Bible  of 
1742—44,  edited  by  Rafael  Hayyim  b.  Abiad  Shalom 
Basilea  and  Felice  (Masliah)  Marini,  was  in  a  meas- 
ure only  a  reprint  of  Michaelis;  Raphael  in  his  edi-  , 
tion  of  the  excellent  text,  as  corrected  by  Norzi  I 
("Miuhat  Shai,"  Mantua,  1732— 44),  tried  to  unify 
the  text  and  not  simply  to  reprint  the  older  editions. 

The  basis  of  all  the  modern  editions  of  the  Bible 

is  that  of  E.    van    der   Hooght  (Amsterdam  and 

Utrecht.  1705).     It  is  practically  a  re- 

"Van  der       print  of  the  Athias-Leusden  edition ; 

Hooght.      but  at  the  end  it  has  variants  taken 

from  a  number  of  printed  editions.     It 

has  been  much  prized  because  of  its  excellent  and 

clear  type ;  but  no  manuscripts  were  used  in  its  prep- 
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aration.  This  text  was  followed,  tveu  when  vari- 
ants were  added,  by  Proops,  Houbigaut.  Simou, 
Kennicott.  Hahn,  etc.  The  text  of  D.  H.  Opitz 
(Kiel.  1709)  seems  to  be  a  mixed  one;  three  manu- 
scripts, a  number  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  the 
polyglots  having  been  laid  under  contribution.  But 
Stili  the  Van  der  Hooght  was  considered  to  be  a 
sort  of  "textus  receptus,"  the  edition  of  31.  Letteris 
(Vienna,  18-52)  showing  very  few  changes.  This  last 
edition  was  reprinted  with  clear-cut  type  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Berlin,  1866,  etc.), 
and  in  Xew  York  by  'Wiley  &  Sou  (1872-7.5).  The 
first  Hebrew  Bible  in  America,  jiublished  by  William 
Frj-  at  Philadelphia  iu  181-t,  was  from  the  text  of 
Van  der  Hooght,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Isaac  Lesser  in  1849. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  issue  a  text  of 
the  Bible  after  the  best  manuscripts  and  the  Maso- 
rah  until  S.  B-4.ER  commenced  his  pub- 
Recent       lications  with  the  help  of  Franz  De- 
Editions,     litzsch  (1861  et  seq.).     His  edition,  un- 
fortunately not  completed,  has  become 
the  standard.     Based  upon  a  much  fuller  comparison 
of  manuscripts  is  the  edition  of  the  Masoretic  Bible  of 
Chr.  D.  Giusburg  (London,  189.5),  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  truest  Ma.soretic  tradition. 
Of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  polj-chrome  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  now  (1902)  nearly  completed,  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Hau|)t  (Leipsic  and  Baltimore,  1893 
et  seq.)  with  the  aid  of  the  foremost  Biblical  scholars. 
Under  the  title  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,'' it  endeavors  to  give  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  on  the  basis  of  the  versions  and  the 
results  of  modern  critical  inquiry.     The  supposed 
sources  are  distinguished  bj'  various  colors. 

Bibliography:  Sleinsclineider.  Cat.  BimU.  passim;  De  Wette- 
Schrader.  Lchrhuch  ihr  Hint.-Crit.  Einhituiiu.  p.  217,  Ber- 
lin. 1S69 ;  Dibrtln,  Intnidmtinn  to  Greek  and  Lathi  Classics, 
Together  with  an  Aceimnt  nf  PnUnflct  Bililes.  etc.,  vol.  i., 
passim,  London.  1827;  Buhl,  Kaunn  umJ  Tert  iles  A,  T.  p. 
83;  B.  Pick,  Hist,  iif  Priniol  Eililinn.->  r.f  ((if  u.  T.  in  He- 
braica,  i.\.  47  ct  sea.;  Glnsburg,  Intriiductiun  to  a  Critival 
Edition  of  the  Bihle,  London,  1895  (contains  very  lull  ac- 
counts of  every  edition). 
T.  G. 

BIBLE  EXEGESIS.— Jewish:  1.  Israel  has 
been  called  "  the  People  of  the  Book  "  :  it  maj'  as  fitly 
be  called  "the  people  of  Scripture  exegesis."  for  ex- 
egesis in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  is  iu  a  way 
the  one  indigenous  science  which  Israel  has  created 
and  developed,  after  having  produced,  during  the 
first  long  period  of  its  history,  the  actual  subject  of 
this  science,  the  Bible  itself.  During  the  thousand 
years  following  the  collection  of  the  different  books 
of  the  Scripture,  the  intellectual  activity  of  Judaism 
Avas  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  exegetic  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible  and  the  systematic  develojiment 
of  the  Law  derived  from  it.  W'hen,  through  contact 
with  Hellenic  and  Arabic  learning,  the  Jewish  intel- 
lect was  led  into  new  channels.  Bible  exegesis  still 
retained  its  position  of  chief  interest :  it  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  thought :  and  it 
gave  birth  to  auxiliary  Hebrew  philology,  the  only 
science  which  originated  in  the  Judaism  of  the  Jlid- 
iJle  Ages.  That  other  great  production  of  medieval 
Judaism,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  likewise  devel- 
oped into  Bible  exegesis  in  order  to  take  on  a  .Jewish 
chai-aeter.  although  it  substantially  reproduced  alien 


views.  Finally,  the  youuger  sister  of  the  ]iliilo.so- 
phy  of  religion,  the  mysticism  of  the  Cabala,  also 
assumed  the  form  and  character  of  Bible  exegesis. 

During  the  centuries  of  decadence  and  increasing 
ignorance  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  iu  its  various 
aspects  still  remained  the  most  popular  and  assidu- 
ously cultivated  occupation  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
The  epoch  known  as  the  ilendelssohniau  begins 
with  a  renaissance  in  the  field  of  Bible  exegesis. 
And  modern  Judaism  is  especially  charactei'ized  by 
two  reforms  founded  On  the  study  and  exposition  of 
the  Bible;  viz.,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bible  in  its 
legitimate  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
where  it  had  long  been  secondary  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  :  and  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue,  based 
as  it  is  on  the  Biblical  text.  Corresponding  with  this 
importance  of  Bible  exegesis  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Israel,  sketched  here  iu  a  few  woids,  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  exegetical  literature,  which  will  now 
be  briefly  reviewed  in  its  chief  phases  and  products. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis  go 
back  to  a  period  when  a  part  of  the  books  collected 

later  on  into  the  Biblical  canon  did  not 
Beginning  yet  exist.  The  original  designation 
of  Jewish  for  the  expositor's  function,  the  verb 
Exegesis,  "darash  "  (Uml,  from  wl'ich  the  orig- 
inal name  of  Scriptural  exegesis,  the 
noun  "midrash"  (I^IID),  w-as  formed,  is  used  iu  the 
well-known  reference  to  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  10)  that  he 
"prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord." 
The  verb  denotes  "to  investigate,"  "to  seek.''  and, 
iu  connection  with  the  Bible,  meant,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  text,  to  search  into  what  it  means. 
This  reference  to  Ezra  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
Scriptural  exegesis,  and  its  history  dates  from  his 
activity.  Ezra,  who  bj"  his  endeavors  placed  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  pinnacle  of  its  importance  for  the 
new  .lewish  community  of  the  Second  Temple,  and 
hence  for  the  subsequent  ages  of  Judaism,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Scriptural  exegesis, 
which  latter  was  confined  at  first  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  representing  the  entire  sticred  writings.  Two  in- 
stitutions that  originated  in  this  period,  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  academy,  assured  a  lasting  home  to 
the  intellectual  activit\'  concentrated  upon  the  ex- 
amination and  exposition  of  the  Bible.  In  the  syn- 
agogue the  sacred  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  later 
that  of  the  Prophets,  were  read  and  expounded;  in 
the  academies  and  schoolhouses  the  same  texts  were 
used  for  teaching  the  young  and  for  investigation 
and  in  the  instruction  of  adults.  Thus,  in  har- 
mony with  its  origin  and  the  character  of  these  two 
institutions,  exegesis  became  a  matter  of  oral  in- 
struction and  oral  tradition  :  hence  any  written  exe- 
getical literature  of  the  Bible  during  those  first  fonu- 
ative  centuries  is  out  of  the  question. 

3.  There  are  no  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
development  of  the  academy  and  the  method  of  in- 
struction among  the  Palestinian  Jews  during  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple :  the  historic  records  speak 
of  them  only  after  they  had  been  firmly  established 
and  recognized.  Frequent  references  in  traditionjil 
literature,  traceable  down  to  the  decades  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Christian  era,  show  that  the  na- 
tional science,  as  developed  by  the  Pharisees  since 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  was  divided  into  two 
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groups,  Bible  and  tradition  ("Jlikra"  and  "MisL- 
nah"),  and  that  the  latter  comprised  three  branches, 
in  which  the  work  of  traditional  liter- 
Midrash,     ature  originated.   These  three  branches 
Halakah,     were:  (1)  Midrashot  (in  the  singular, 
and  •'  Midrash  ") ;  (2)  Halakot  (or  Halakah) ; 

Haggadah.  (3)  Haggadot  (or  Haggadah).  This 
order  of  the  constitnentsof  Mishnah 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  corresponds  with 
the  historical  development  of  these  branches. 
First  in  time  was  the  Midrash,  i.e.,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  more  particularly  of  its  legal  portions. 
From  this  branched  off,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hala- 
kot— the  statutes  derived  exegetically  from  the 
written  law,  to  which  were  added  other  statutes, 
which  had  been  transmitted  orally,  and  which  the 
teachers  endeavored  to  connect  exegetically  with 
the  Biblical  text — and,  on  the  other,  the  Haggadot, 
v.-hich  iuchiiled  the  exegesis  not  connected  with 
the  Law,  with  its  manifold  material  derived  from 
the  sacred  writings.  Through  this  differentiation  the 
l)rancli  designated  as  "  Midrash  "  was  specialized  into 
exjiosition  of  the  Law  or  halakic  exegesis.  The 
derivation  of  the  Halakali  from  the  Biblical  text 
was  also  called  "Talmud,"  .so  that  "Tahuud"  orig- 
inally meant  the  same  as  "'  Midrash  "  in  the  above- 
mentioned  stricter  sense. 

The  Mikra,  the  fundamental  part  of  the  national 
science,  was  the  subject  of  the  primary  instruction, 
and  was  also  divided  into  three  parts ; 
Mikra.  namely,  the  three  historic  groups  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  The  iutelli- 
gcut  reading  and  comprehension  of  the  text,  arrived 
at  by  a  correct  division  of  the  sentences  and  words, 
formed  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Bible.  The 
scribes  were  also  required  to  know  the  T.-vrgum.  the 
Aramaic  translation  of  the  text.  The  Targum  made 
possible  an  immediate  comprehension  of  the  text, 
but  was  continuously  influenced  liy  the  exegesis 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  synagogues  were  pre- 
eminently the  centers  for  instruction  in  the  Bible 
and  its  exegesis.  The  reading  of  the  Biblical  text, 
which  was  combined  with  that  of  the  Targum, 
served  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  scholars 
learned  in  the  first  division  of  the  national  science. 
The  scribes  found  the  material  for  their  ilisconrses, 
which  foi'raed  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  in 
the  second  division,  the  several  branches  of  the  tra- 
dition; the  Haggadah,  the  third  of  these  branches, 
especially  furnisheil  the  material  for  the  sermon. 

4.  The  tannaitic  traditional  literature  is  derived 
froin  the  three  original  brandies  of  the  traditional 
science,  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  both  Palestine 
and  Babylonia.  Although  part  of  this  literature 
lias  lieen  lost,  its  most  important  products  arc  still 
extant.  The  Jlishnah,  in  its  strict 
Traditional  sense,  and  its  supplement,  the  Tosefta, 
Literature,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  otlier  Halakic  sen- 
tences (Baraitas,  see  B.\r.\ita),  pre- 
served in  the  two  Talmuds,  are  derived  from  the 
second  of  those  branches.  This  part  of  the  tannaitic 
literatin-e  retains  many  traces  of  its  descent  from  the 
Midrash,  in  the  many  Biblical  exegetical  details 
whicli  it  contains.     The  branch  of  the  Midrash  jjre- 


served  as  its  documents  the  Midrashim  to  the  last 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch;  viz.,  Mekilta,  on  Ex- 
odus; Torat  Kohanim,  or  8ifra,  on  Leviticus:  and 
Sifre,  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  The.se  works, 
which  are  running  conunentaries  on  the  Biblical 
text,  and  as  such  the  earliest  of  their  kind,  contain 
also  the  exegetics  belonging  to  the  third  branch. 

But  there  are  also  tannaitic  Haggadah  collections, 
such  as  were  produced  in  great  number  in  the  post- 
tannaitic  period,  preserving  tho.se  haggadie  tradi- 
tions of  the  tannaitic  time  which  continued  in  exist- 
ence. One  of  these  Haggadot,  for  instance,  is  the 
"Seder  'Olam,"  a  chronology  of  Bible  history  based 
on  haggadie  exegesis.  In  the  period  of  the  Amo- 
raim,  beginning  with  the  redaction  of  the  Mishnah, 
the  method  of  instruction  was  changed  in  that  the 
Mishnah  became  the  textbook  for  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Babylonia.  The 
two  Talmuds,  which  drew  their  material  chiefly 
from  the  Halakah  and  halakic  exegesis  (the  Midrash 
in  the  exact  sense),  but  gave  a  considerable  place 
also  to  the  Haggadah.  are  the  resultof  these  lectures 
and  discussions.  The  haggadie  exegesis  was  culti- 
vated especially  in  Palestine,  leading  to  the  hag- 
gadie Midrash  collections  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
pericopes  ("Pesiktas";  see  Pebikta),  and  ntljcr  Bib- 
lical books,  which  were  based  principally  on  the 
sermons.  The  final  editing  of  these  collections  be- 
longs to  the  post-amoraic  time,  though  they  repre- 
sent chiefly  the  exegesis  of  the  Amoraim.  Side  by 
side  with  the  writings  here  sketched,  which  were  al- 
ways connected  in  some  way  with  Biblical  exegetics, 
there  came  to  maturity  during  the  time  of  the  Tan- 
naim  and  Amoraim  the  Targum  literature,  oiiginating 
in  the  institution  of  reading  the  Targum  at  divine 
service.  This  Targum  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Bible,  as  was  also  the  JIasorah,  which  latter  is  the 
determination  of  the  rules  and  principles  governing 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  These  were  the  two  branches 
of  study  which  transmitted  to  later  generations  the 
knowledge  and  coriect  reading  <if  the  Bible  text. 

5.  The  products  of  the  traditional  literature  de- 
.scribed  above  have  this  trait  in  common,  that  they 
are  not  the  exclusive  work  of  certain  writers,  but 
are  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  oral  traditions, 
that  were  finally  given  a  certain  form  in  a  written 
work.  Therefore  the  exegesis  found  in  these  works 
does  not  belong  to  one  single  epoch,  but  to  tliffereut 
epochs  extending  over  a  numljer  of  centuries.  From 
the  days  of  Hillel  (30  B.C.)  the  names  of  the  coni- 
]iilei'S  of  the  traditional  exegesis  were 

Tannaitic    also  handed  down;   so  that  the  origi- 
and  nators  of  a  large  part  of  that  early 

Amoraic  Bilile  exegesis  and  many  of  the  Tan- 
Exegesis,  uaim  and  Amoraim  are  known  as  more 
or  less  important  exegetes.  An  old 
tradition  reports  of  Hillel's  teachers,  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion.  that  they  were  great  exegetes  ("darsha- 
uim  ").  Hillel  himself  marks  an  epoch  in  halakic 
exegesis,  since  he  formulated  the  seven  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Bible  text  must  be  explained. 
Hillel's  pupil,  .Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  followed  a  kind 
of  syml)olic  exegesis. 

The  period  between  the  destruction  of  .Jeru.salcm 
and  the  Hadrianic  war  was  the  most  fruitful  and 
important  epoch  for  early  exegesis,  and  its  repre- 
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scntatives  wen-  .Julianan  li  Zakkai's  puiiilsuuil  tlit-ir 
disciples.  Cliii-f  aiuimg  tliisi-  iu  the  liuki  of  halakic 
exegesis  are  Isbmael  I).  Eli^lui  ami  .Vkiba  be.n  Jo 
SEPH,  between  wliose  teadiiiisrs  there  existed  a  fun 
dameutal  opposition  wliieli  extended  to  the  Hag- 
sailah.  Ishmael  expanded  Hillel's  rules  into  tlie 
well-known  thirteen  rules  for  exegesis,  and  postu- 
lated, besides  others,  that  of  the  human  mode  of 
expression  in  Srripture.  a  thesis  that  was  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  later  Jewish  exegesis.  Akiba. 
imbued  with  the  incomparable  importance  of  the 
Biblical  text,  successfully  defended  the  opinion  he 
derivcil  from  his  teacher.  Nahum  of  Gimzo.  that  not 
even  what  might  seem  to  be  the  most  insigniticaut 
word  of  the  text  was  without  its  especial  meaning; 
hence  everything  contained  in  the  text  must  be- 
come the  subject  of  interpretation.  Akiba's  work 
was  continued  by  his  pupils,  the  leaders  in  the  post- 
Hadrianic  time,  who  were  voluminous  exegetes. 
One  of  them,  Eliezer.  son  of  the  Galilean  Jose,  for- 
mulated thirty-two  rules  for  haggadic  exegesis. 
The  great  teachers  vf  the  Law  (halakists)  of  the  ttin- 
nailic  period  were  also  eminent  Biblical  exegetes. 
although  there  were  also  some  tannaites  whose  pre- 
eminence lay  solely  in  the  domain  of  exegesis:  as. 
for  instance,  Eleazar  of  Modiim  in  the  pre-Hadri 
anic  ]HTiod,  and  the  above-mentioned  Eliezer  b. 
Jose  in  the  post-Hadrianic  period. 

The  Halakists  and  Haggadists  were  more  sharply 
distinguished  during  the  time  of  the  Palestinian 
Amoraim.  Although  even  then  some  eminent  heads 
of  academies  were  at  the  sjime  time  masters  of  tin- 
Haggadab.  e.;/.,  Johanau,  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  Eleazar 
b.  Pedat.  The  most  important  Bible  exegetes  were 
mostly  haggadists  by  profession,  as  Samuel  b.  Xah- 
nian.  Simlai.  I.saac,  Levi,  Judah  b.  Simon.  Huna. 
Jiidan,  Judali  b.  Shalom.  Tanhuma.  These  stu- 
dents of  the  Haggadali.  as  they  were  called,  pre- 
served also  the  old  exegetic  traditions,  and  produced 
in  the  post-amoraic  times  the  above-mentioned  ilid 
rash  collections.  In  Babylonia  the  haggadic  exege 
sis  was  cultivated  in  a  less  independent  spirit,  be- 
ing mostly  under  the  influence  of  the  Palestinian 
schools.  There  were,  however,  eminent  haggadists 
among  the  great  teachers,  as  Rab  in  the  third  and 
Raba  iu  the  fourth  century. 

The  exegetics  of  the  traditional  literature  that 
was  not  transmitted  with  the  names  of  the  authors, 
especially  the  anonymous  portions  of  the  tannaitic 
>Iidnish,  originated  in  part  at  a  very  early  date.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  exegetic  phraseology 
of  the  tannaites,  and  consequently  the  earliest  ter- 
minology of  Bible  exegetics  as  a  whole,  were  already 
in  existence  when  the  historic  period  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis  began  with  Hillel;  that  tenninology  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  monument  of  the  period 
before  Hillel. 

6.  These   sources  of  Jewish  Bible   exegesis,   be- 
longing  to  the  first  period,  which  ended  with  the 
final    redaction   of   the   Talmud   (.WO 
Early  Bible  r.K.),    were    su]>plemented  by  others 

Trans-        of  an  entirely  dilTerent  nature.    These 

lations.       complete  the  account  that  has  to  be 

given  of  the  exegesis  of  that  period. 

Fii-st  in  order  are  the  old  translations  of  the  Bible ; 

thej-,  like  the  Aramaic  Targum,  were  intended  to 


spread  the  knowletlge  of  the  Bible  and  naturally  re 
fleeted  the  exegesis  of  the  school  from  which  they 
proceeded.  The  Septuagint  demands  especial  al 
tenlion.  being  the  earliest  literary  translation  as  well 
as  a  source  for  early  exegesis.  Aquila's  translation 
represents  the  school  of  Jabneh,  especially  Akiba  >. 
But  the  other  Greek  versions  are  also  based  on  Jew 
ish  exegesis,  and  so  is,  in  great  part,  the  Peshilta. 
Jerome  in  turn  endeavored  to  establish  the  "  Hebrew 
truth"  in  his  Latin  version,  on  the  basis  of  oral  in 
struction  received  from  Jewish  exegetes  of  Pales 
tine.  Philo.  the  great  representative  of  the  Ale.van- 
drian  exegesis,  takes  a  foremost  place;  bis  writings 
are.  in  part,  comprehensive  and  exidanatory  para- 
phrases of  the  stories  and  ordinances 
Fhilo.  of  the  Pentateuch,  and.  in  part,  a  run- 
ning allegoiical  commentary  on  the 
Bible  text.  Philo's allegorical  exegesis  was  the  first 
and  most  consistent  attempt  to  prove  by  means  of 
Biblical  exegesis  that  Greek  philosoiihy  underlay 
the  superficial  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

In  Palestine,  too. — indeed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Philo — opinions  and  speculations  on  God  and  the 
(.'reation.  in  part  of  extraneous  origin,  were  con- 
nected with  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  i.  and 
Ezek.  i.);  and  their  exegesis  was  the  real  subject 
of  the  esoteric  doctrine  called  after  those  sections, 
"Ma'ase  Bereshit  "  and  "  Ma'ase  Mcrkabah."  The 
chief  work  of  the  historian  .Josephus  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  source  of  the  Bible  es- 
Josephus.  egesis  of  this  time ;  the  fii-st  part  of 
his  ■' Anti(|uities'"  being  a  running 
commentary  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Finally,  the  Bible  exegesis  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  Xew  Testament  must  be  mentioned. 
It  proceeded  from  the  exegesis  current  at  the  time, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  other  products 
of  the  early  Haggadah.  It  became  the  actual  foun- 
dation for  the  new  faith,  just  as  the  Biblical  exege- 
sis, the  Midrosh  of  the  Palestinian  schools,  may  be 
considered  the  basis  for  the  reshaping  of  Judaism 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Second 
Temple. 

7.  The   Bible  exegesis  of  the  Tannaim  and  the 
Amoraim.  which  may  be  best  designated  as  exegesis 
of  the  Midrash,  was  a  product  of  nat- 
Midrash:     ural  growth  and  of  great  freedom  in 
Peshat;       the   treatment   of  the   words  of    the 
Masorah.      Bible.     But  it  proved  an  obstacle  to 
further  development  when,  endowed 
with  the  authoritv  of  a  Siicred  tradition  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  the  Midrash  collections  edited  subse- 
quently to  the  Talmud,  it  became  the  sole  source  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  among  later  genera- 
tions.    The  traditional  literature  contains,  indeed, 
an  abundance  of  correct  explanations  that  are  in 
harmony    with  the  wording  and  the  context;  and 
it  bears  everywhere  evidence   of  a   fine  linguistic 
sense,   good   judgment,  and   an  acute  insight  into 
the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  Bible  text. 
But  side  by  side  with  these  elements  of  a  natural 
and  simple  Bible  exegesis,  of  value  even  to-day.  the 
traditional  literature  contains  an  even  larger  mass  of 
expositions  far  removed  from  the  actual  meaning  of 
the  text.     In  the  halakic  as  well  as  iu  the  haggadic 
exegesis  the  expounder  endeavored  not  so  much  to 
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sc<'k  the  on'frinal  iiicMiiing  of  tlio  text  as  to  tiiul  a\i- 
tliority  ill  some  Bible  passage  for  tlie  concepts  ami 
ideas,  tlie  rules  of  conduct  uiul  teachings,  for  wliicli 
lie  wished  to  liave  a  Biblical  foundation.  To  this 
were  aililed.  on  the  one  liuiul,  the  belief  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  had  many  meanings,  and,  on 
tlie  other,  the  importance  attached  to  the  smallest 
|iortiou,  the  slightest  peculiarity  of  the  text;  hence 
the  exegesis  of  the  Midrash  strayed  further  and  fur- 
ther aw'ay  from  a  natural  and  coiiimon-seiise  inter- 
pretation, 

A.gaiii.  it  must  be  reiucmbereil  that  the  Midrash 
exegesis  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  homiletics,  ex- 
jiounding  the  Bilile  not  in  order  to  investigate  its 
aelual  meaning  and  to  understand  the  documents 
of  the  past,  but  in  order  to  lind  religicnis  edification, 
moral  instruction,  and  sustenance  for  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  present.  The  contrast  between 
the  simple  natural  exphuiation  of  the  literal  sense 
and  the  Jlidrasli,  that  did  not  feel  bound  to  follow 
the  mere  words,  was  recognized  even  by  the  Tan- 
naini  and  the  Amoraim,  although  their  idea  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  liiblical  passage  may  not  be 
allowed  by  more  modern  standards.  The  above- 
mentioned  tanna.  Ishiuael  b.  Elisha.  even  .said  once, 
rejecting  an  exposition  of  Eliezer  b.  Ilyrcanus: 
"Truly,  you  say  to  Scripture,  'He  silent  while  I 
am  expounding!'"  (Sifra  on  Lev.  xiii.  49).  The 
t;iiinailic  exegesis  distinguishes  principally  between 
the  actual  deduction  of  a  thesis  from  a  Bible  jiassage 
as  a  means  of  proving  a  point,  and  the  use  of  such 
a  passage  as  a  mere  mnemonic  device,  a  di,stinc- 
tion  that  was  also  mad<'  in  a  dilTerent  form  later  in 
till'  Babylonian  schools.  The  Bab\'lonian  Aiuoraim 
were  the  first  to  use  the  expression  "  I'eshat  "  (DtI'D) 
to  designate  the  primary  sense,  contrasting  it  with  the 
"  Derasli."  the  Midrashic  exegesis.  These  two  terms 
were  later  on  destined  to  become  important  features 
in  tlie  histoiT  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis.  And,  a.gain, 
in  Babylonia  was fcu'inulated  the  important  piiiiciple 
that  the  Midrashic  exegesis  could  not  annul  the  pri- 
mary sense.  This  principle  subseipiently  became 
the  watchword  of  the  coiiimon-seii.se  Bible  exegesis; 
hut  how  little  it  was  known  or  recognized  may  be  seen 
from  the  admission  of  Kaliaiia.  a  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century,  that  while  at  eighteen  years 
of  a.ge  he  had  already  learned  the  whole  Jlishnah. 
he  had  only  heard  of  that  principle  a  gretit  many 
years  later  (Shab.  63a).  Kaiiana's  admission  is 
characteristic  of  the  centuries  following  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Talmud.  The  primaiy  meaning  is 
no  longer  considered,  but  it  becoiiics  more  and  more 
tile  fashion  to  intcrpri'l  the  text  according  to  the 
meaning  given  to  it  in  traditional  literature.  The 
ability  and  even  the  desire  for  original  investigation 
of  the  text  siKciinibed  to  the  overwhelming  author- 
ity of  the  Midrash.  It  was,  therefore,  providential 
that,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Midrash  was  para- 
mount, the  close  study  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  was  pursued  with  rare  energy 
and  perseverance  by  the  careful  .Masorites,  who  set 
themselves  the  task  of  preserving  and  transmitting 
the  pronunciation  and  correct  reading  of  the  text. 
By  iiitrodueing  )uinctuation  (vowel-ipoints  and  ac- 
cents) into  the  Biblical  text,  in  the  seventh  century, 
they  su))plied  that  protecting  lied.ge  which,  iiecord- 


ing  to  Akibas  saying,  the  Masorah  was  to  be  for  the 
words  of  the  Bible.  Punctuation,  on  the  one  hand, 
protected  the  tradition  from  being  forgotten,  and, 
on  the  other,  was  the  precursor  of  an  independent 
Bible  science  to  be  develoiied  in  a  later  age. 

8.  Karaism  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  an  inde- 
pendent investigiitioM  of  the  Bible  and  a  denial  of 
the  autocratic  authority  of  the  Mid- 
Karaite  rash.  The  "  Bene  Mikra  "  (8onsof  the 
Exegesis.  Scripture),  as  the  sect  founded  by 
Allan  (eighth  century)  called  it.self, 
rijeeling  the  Talmudic  tradition,  posited  as  first 
principles  the  duty  to  investigate  the  Bible  itself 
and  to  draw  from  it  the  foundations  for  religious 
knowledge  and  rules  of  coniluct  by  means  of  an  ex- 
egesis independent  of  tradition.  But  Karaism  ex- 
erted a  lasting  infiuence  on  the  further  development 
of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis  not  so  much  by  its  own 
achievementsas  by  its  reaction  on  the  large  majority 
of  the  Jews  who  remained  faithful  to  tradition.  For 
undoubtedly  Saadia,  the  great  originator  of  the  new- 
Jewish  knowledge,  was  stinuilalcd  by  the  Karaitic 
movement  to  enter  upon  his  pioneer  activity.  He 
proved  his  genius  as  a  Bible  exegete  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  polemics  against  the  Karaites;  and  they, 
in  turn,  were  stimulated  by  Saadia  and  his  partly 
polemic,  partly  jiositive  work,  to  a  richer  aii<l  more 
significant  activity  in  their  own  field  than  that  which 
obtained  before  his  appearance.  The  Karaite  leaders 
in  exegesis  and  Hebrew  )diilology  were  accord- 
ingly either  Saadia's  contemiiorarics  or  belonged 
to  the  post-Saadian  times. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  between  Anan  and 
Saadia,  Karaism  produced  no  exegete  of  lasting  im- 
portance. But  the  numerous  exe.getes  and  founders 
of  sects  mentioned  in  clear  and  uuiuistakable  terms 
by -the  Karaites  themselves,  though  they  often  disap- 
proved of  them.dcmon.strate  the  vigorous  intellectual 
activity  of  Eastern  Judaism  after  Anan.  Not  long 
after  him  Benjamin  of  Naliawcndi,  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  Karaism,  applied  the  allegoric  method  of 
exposition  in  a  way  rciiiiiiding  one  of  Pliilo.  Yud- 
ghanof  Hamadan  (Judahlhe  Persian)  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  Torali  had  an  exoteric  as  well  as 
an  esoteric  significance.  Hivi  of  Balkh,  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century,  pro|ioscd  a  rational  criti- 
cism of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bible,  at  the  same 
time  finding  two  hundred  reasons  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  tile  Pentateuch,  mainly  on  historical,  but 
also  on  legal  grounds.  Most  of  the  Karaite  exe- 
.getes,  eithi'r  Saadia's  contemporaries  or  fidlow- 
ing  immediately  after  him.  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  on  other  Biblical  books,  under 
Saadia's  influence  and  controverting  him.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Solomon  b.  Yeroham.  Sahal 
b.  Mazliah.  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  al  Kirkisani,  ami 
the  prolific  Karaite  exegete,  Japheth  b.  AM,  fre- 
(|Uently  cited  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra, 

.Vs  tlie  exposition  of  the  SiU'iTd  text  was  not  pos- 
sible without  philological  explanations,  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Kai'iiitc  cxegetes  contain,  of  course, 
many  grammatical  and  lexical  explanations.  But 
even  here  they  were  not  originators,  and  were  only 
stimulated  by  Saadia's  example  and  instruction  to 
more  penetrating  philological  research  into  Hebrew. 
Thecarlicst  Karaite  grammarians  of  whom  anything 
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definite  is  known,  as  well  as  Paviil  hen  Abraham, 
the  earliest  Karaite  lexicographer,  were  all  subse 
quent  to  Saadia.  The  earlier  Karaites  contributed 
to  the  development  neither  of  Hebrew  pliilolog.v  nor 
of  exegesis,  which  began  to  flourish  about  the  tenth 
century  among  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jews  still 
clinging  to  tradition.  But  contemporaneously  with 
the  later  golden  age  of  Rabbinitic  exegesis,  and  in- 
fluenced by  it.  exegetic  literature  flourished  among 
the  Karaites,  its  chief  representatives  being  Abu  al 
Fara'i  Harun  (at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury), Jeshua  b.  Judah  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century),  Jacob  b.  Reuben,  Levi  b.  Japheth.  Japh- 
ctli  b.  Sa'id,  and  Judah  Hadassi  (contemporary  of 
Ilm  Ezra).  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Aaron  b.  Joseph  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ("Sefer  ha  Mibhar"),  in  imitation  of  Ibn  Ez.ra 
and  using  Nahmanides:  and  not  long  after  Aaron 
b.  Eli.iah,  the  younger,  who  was  influenced  by  Mai- 
monides,  wrote  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
('■  Keter  Torah  "),  a  work  that  worthily  ends  the  ex- 
egetic literature  of  the  Karaites. 

9.  The  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis  beginning  with  Sswdia  may  litly  be  charac- 
terized as  "the  period  of  the  Peshat.''  As  already 
mentioned,  this  phrase  signified  among  the  Baby- 
lonian Amoraim  the  primary  sense  of  the  Bible  text. 

in  contradistinction  to  its  iuterpreta- 

Period  of     tion  as  found  in  the  ilidrash.     Now 

the  Peshat.  the  phrase  became  the  watchword  for 

the  exegetes  who  broke  away  from 
the  authority  of  the  ilidrash  and  went  direct  to  the 
Bible  text  without  regard  to  traditional  exegesis. 
The  authors  writing  in  Arabic  also  use  the  phrase 
in  this  sense ;  and  Ibn  Jauah  calls  Saadia  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Peshat.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  for  the  new  method  of  exegesis  thafits 
founder  held  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
tradition-loving  Jews  of  his  age;  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  "Gaon  of  Sura"  who  ojicned  up  new- 
paths  for  exegesis  facilitated  the  recognition  and 
further  development  of  this  method  among  the  large 
majority  of  the  Jews  who  still  held  by  tradition. 
But  the  genuine  merit  of  Saadia's  labors  also  as.sured 
their  success.  His  most  imjiortant  work  in  the  field 
of  Bible  exegesis  is  his  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  chiefly  aimed  to  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  of  the  original  text  by  lueans  of  the 
Arabic  reproduction.  In  his  version  Saadia  leaves 
nothing  obscure.  Although  he  does  not  paraphrase, 
he  translates  freely ;  disregarding  the  syntactical 
character  of  the  original,  and  connecting  the  verses 
and  parts  of  the  verses  in  a  way  to  make  them  at 
once  comprehensible.  Saadia's  translation  shows 
the  same  characteristic  as  his  Bible  exegesis,  as  far 

as  it  is  known  from  the  extant  frag- 
Saadla.      nients  of  his  commentaries,  and  from 

his  chief  religio-philosophical  work. 
This  characteristic  is  his  rationalism :  reason  is  for 
him  the  basis  even  in  Scriptural  exegesis;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  the  exposition  of  the  text  must 
contain  nothing  that  is  obscure  or  that  contradicts 
logical  thought.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
reproducing  the  exact  meaning  of  the  single  words 
and  sentences,  but  he  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
context,  the  whole  chapter,  the   whole   book,  and 


explains  their  interrelation.  Saadia's  rationalism, 
which  became  the  standard  for  the  following  cen- 
turies, accorded  with  his  belief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Bible  and  in  the  Biblical  miracles ;  these,  he 
thinks,  serve  as  witnesses  to  the  veracity  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  Scrijiture.  Saadia's  rationalistic 
exegesis  is  systematized  in  his  book  on  religious 
doctrines  and  beliefs.  "Emunot  we-De'ot."  This  is 
largely  exegetic,  and  harmonizes  the  anthropomor- 
phic figures  of  speech  employed  in  Scripture  pas- 
sages referring  to  God  and  His  works  with  philo- 
sophic speculation  in  a  way  that  has  become  the 
pattern  for  later  exegetes  (see  Axthkopomorphism). 

In  addition  to  the  authority  of  reason.  Saadia  rec- 
ognizes also  the  collateral  authcirity  of  the  Scripture 
itself  as  a  source  for  exegesis;  and  as  he  is  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  he  makes  copious  use  of  its  contents 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  exposition. 

Saadia's  third  authority  is  tradition.  This  he  uses 
in  his  Bible  exegesis  as  far  as  he  finds  necessary  and 
practicable :  and  he  recognizes  its  influence  on  exe- 
gesis, pioneer  of  an  independent  exegesis  though  he 
was. 

Saadia  created  Hebrew  philology,  the  most  iin 
portant  prerequisite  for  a  soimd  exegesis.  His  gram- 
matical and  lexical  works  were  as  epoch-making 
for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
as  his  Bible  exegesis  for  the  exposition  of  Scripture, 
and  his  religio-philosophic  works  for  all  philosophic 
speculation  on  the  doctrines  of  Judaism.  In  these 
three  branches,  which  all  belong  in  the  larger  sense 
to  Bible  exegesis.  Saadia  was  a  pioneer;  and  his 
labors  were  of  lasting  iufiuencc  because  of  the  great 
authority  which  he  rightly  enjoyed. 

10.  The  work  of  Saadia  as  the  originator  of  He- 
brew philology  and  of  rational  Bible  exegesis  was 
not  carried  toward  completion  in  the  Orient,  where 
he  himself  had  been  active;  the  leadership  in  this 
field  passed,  soon  after  Saadia's  death,  into  the  hands 
of  Western  Judaism,  the  Diaspora  of  North  Africa 
and  Spain.  In  the  East,  as  noted  above.  Sa.adia's 
literary  activity  stimulated  in  the  first  instance  his 
Karaite  opponents;  but  he  found  no  successors  for 
his  work  among  the  Rabbinite  Jews  at  the  academies. 
It  was  not  until  many  yeare  after  his  death  that  a 
worthy  successor  to  Saadia  was  found  in  Samuel  b. 
Hophni  (died  1034),  another  gaon  of 
The  Sura,  whose  Arabic  version  and  com 

Geonim.      meutary  on  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as 
his  exegesis,  closely  followed  Sajidia 
both  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  in  details.     H.M 
G.\ox.  Samuel  b.  Hophni's  son-in-law  (died  1038). 
the  last  famous  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  devoted  himself 
to  Bible  exegesis,  not  only  in  his  lexicon,  but  also 
in  his  coiumentary  on  Job.     It  is  characteristic  of 
Hai,  who  was  also  a  great  Talmudist.  that  he  con- 
sulted the  Koran  in  order  to  explain  Biblical  pas 
sages;  and  once  he  sent  to  ask  the  Syrian  Catholicos 
how  a  certain  difficult  passage  in  the 
School  of    Psalms  was  explained  in  the  Syriac 
Kairwan.     translation  of  the  Bible.     Long  before 
the  splendor  of  the  Gaonate  faded  after 
Hai's  death.  Kairwan  (in  Tunis)  had  become  a  seat 
of  Jewish  scholarship.     The  physician  and  philos- 
opher Isaac   IsR.^ELi.   the   elder  contemporary    of 
Saadia.  was  active  here ;  he  wrote  a  somewhat  diffuse 
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commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  His 
pupil,  Dunash  ibn  Tamim,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  comparative  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  as  a  fruitful  source  for  Bible  exegesis.  Al- 
ready before  him  another  North  African.  Judali 
ibn  Koreish.  had  written  a  work  in  which  he  system- 
atically carried  out  a  comparison  of  Biblical  He- 
brew with  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Neo-Hebrew.  and 
warmlj'  recommended,  for  linguistic  reasons,  the 
study  of  the  Targum.  that  had  been  neglected.  In 
this  curious  piece  of  work,  which  is  still  extant,  there 
is  also  a  long  excursus  on  the  authropomorpliisms 
and  the  anthropopathisms  of  the  Bible,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  important  tannaite  postulate,  that 
the  Torah  speaks  in  human  language,  uses  human 
forms  of  speech,  is  applied  in  a  sense  which  devi- 
ated from  the  postulate's  original  meaning,  but 
which  thereafter  became  paramount.  The  oldest 
representative  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy,  Shab- 
betliai  Douolo,  also  interpreted  this  adage  (which 
is  not  found  in  Saadia)  in  the  same  way;  his  com- 
mentary on  the  book  Yezirah  (written  in  946)  was 
prefaced  by  an  exegetic  treatise  on  the  Bililical  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  man.  Another  eminent  ex- 
cgete,  who  was  honored  by  posterity  as  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  the  Peshat,  was  the  great  Talmud 
commentator  Hananeel  b.  Hushiel  in  Kairwan,  a 
contemporary  of  Hal.  Only  fragments  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  Ezekiel  are  ex- 
tant: he.  liowcver,  largely  admitted  Jlidrashic  ele- 
ments into  his  exegesis. 

11.  Tlie  most  solid  foundations  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis  were  laid  in  Spain  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  philologj',  which  reached  its  liigh- 
est  point  in  this  new  home  of  Jewish  learning,  from 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  ceutur}';  although  its  products  belong  pri- 
marily to  the  domains  of  grammar  and 
Philology  lexicography,  they  yet  can  be  included 
in  Spain,  in  exegetic  literature.  It  was  only 
after  philologic  literature  had  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  works  of  Abi-lw.^lid  ibn 
Ganah,  that  the  classic  literature  which  marks  the 
golden  age  of  medieval  literary  activity  was  en- 
riched by  Bible  commentaries.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  period  a  commentarj-on  the  P.salms  by  the  cele- 
brated Jo.seph  ibn  Abitur  (Ibn  Satanas)  is  mentioned  ; 
but  the  existing  fragments  of  this  commentary  show 
its  method  to  have  been  that  of  the  Slidrasli,  and 
reveal  nothing  else  concerning  the  method  of  exege- 
sis (.see  AniTUii).  The  Bible  exegesis  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  which  was  pursued  with  unusual  anliir,  was 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Bililical  language.  From  the  time  of  Hasdai 
ilm  Shaprut  to  that  of  Samuel  ibn  Nagdcla  (second 
half  of  the  tenth  to  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury), eminent  and  gifted.scholars  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  placing  the  science  of  Hebrew  grammar  on 
a  firm  basis — a  liasis  that  has  not  been  overthrown 
even  by  the  philology  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  also  developed  Hebrew  lexicography  to  a  point 
far  in  advance  of  all  preceding  endeavors.  Jlena- 
hem  ben  Saruk's  dictionary  ;  Dunash  ibn  Labrat's 
critical  work  ;  the  polemics  of  the  pupils  of  Jlenahem 
and  Dunash ;  Judah  b.  David  Hayyuj's  work,  that 
came  like  a  revelation;  Abulwalid's  critical  work; 


the  literary  controversy  between  him  and  Samuel  ibu 
Nagdela :  and  the  writings  of  both  as  well  as  of  others 
belonging  to  their  circle;  and  finally  Abulwalid's 
chief  work,  composed  of  a  grammatical  and  a  lexical 
part — all  these  works  mark  the  development  of  the 
philologic  literature  in  Spain.  Those  of  Hayyuj  and 
Abuhvalid  especially  furnished  a  firm  liasis  for  a 
Bible  exegesis  that,  on  its  linguistic  side  at  least, 
was  free  from  gross  errors  and  mere  guesswork. 
But  all  these  compositions  contain  more  tlian  simple 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  contributions  to 
Bible  exegesis;  and  especiallj'  Abul- 
Abulwalid  walid's  chief  work — which  is  gener- 
ibn  ally  designated  by  its  separate  parts, 

Ganah.       "L\nna'  "  (Hebr.,  "Rikmah  ")  and  the 
"Book  of  Roots" — is  so  rich  in  multi- 
farious exegetic  material  that  these  works  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  continuous  Bible  com- 
mentary. 

Abulwalid's  exegesis  draws  largely  upon  rhetoric, 
and  regards  the  Biblical  expressions  from  the  jtoiiit 
of  view  of  the  metaphors  and  other  tropes  familiar 
to  him  from  Arabic  literature.  Many  textual  difll- 
culties  he  cleared  away  hermeneutically,  I)eing  led 
by  his  method  to  the  same  results  as  are  obtained  bj' 
modern  textual  criticism,  although  lie  accejited  the 
authority  of  the  Masorah  without  question.  He  as- 
sumes a  sweeping  transposition  and  interchange  of 
letters,  and  proceeds  in  many  Biblical  passages  on 
the  theory  that  the  Biblical  author  himself  by  mis- 
take put  one  word  for  another  that  he  really  had  in- 
tended. He  recognizes  traditional  exegesis  as  the 
true  and  authoritative  criterion  in  much  that  is  un- 
ascertainalile  or  doubtful  in  Scripture;  but  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  contradict  tradition  if  the  natural  and 
literal  sense  requires  it. 

12.  Nothing  has  been  preserved  of  Bible  exegesis 
]>roper  in  the  form  of  commentaries  from  the  period 
lireceding  Abuhvalid.  His  younger  contemporary, 
the  poet  and  philo.sopher  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  per- 
haps embodied  in  a  special  work  liis  allegorical  ex- 
position of  individual  Biblical  passages;  for  the  ex- 
amples of  his  exposition  quoted  by  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  would  seem  to  have  lieeu  taken 
Exegetics  from  such  a  work.  Ilm  Ezra  is  also 
in  Spain,  the  only  source  of  information  con- 
cerning a  curious  example  of  early 
Pentateuch  criticism  by  one  of  the  grammarians  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Isaac  ibn  Ya.sliush,  who  as- 
serted that  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-43  was  written  at  the  time 
of  King  Jehoshaphat.  Ibn  Ezra  also  controverted 
another  unnamed  critic  of  the  same  iieriod,  who, 
applying  Abulwalid's  above-mentioned  method, 
explained  almost  two  hundred  Scti|)tura!  jiassages 
by  sulislitnling  other  words  for  those  that  seemed  to 
him  incorrect.  In  the  golden  age  of  Jewish  culture 
in  S|iain  two  eminent  philologists  also  directed  their 
attention  to  Bible  exegesis  proper,  parts  of  whose 
commentaries,  written  in  Arabic,  have  been  pre- 
served—  namely,  Moses  ibn  Gikatilla  of  Cordova 
and  Judah  ibn  jSalaam  of  Toledo.  Moses  ibn  Gika- 
tilla endeavored  to  explain  the  Biblical  miracles 
rationalistically;  while  Ibn  Balaam  attacked  these 
attempts,  and  otherwise  bitterly  criticized  Ibn  Gika- 
tilla's  exegesis.  Ibn  Gikatilla's  commentary  on 
Isaiah  and  on  the  Psalms,  from  which  Ibn  Ezra  copi- 
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ously  quoted,  was  the  first  siistaineil  attempt  to  ex- 
jilaiu  those  books  liistorii-ally.  Thus,  he  refers  the 
predictions  of  the  sceoiul  part  of  Isaiah  to  the  time 
of  the  Seeond  Temiile,  and  in  tlie  same  way  he  as 
sumes  that  some  psidms  are  cxilie.  Jiuiah  ibii  Ba- 
liiam's  eommentary  on  Isiiiah  is  extant  in  full,  and  a 
comparison  of  this  work  with  Saadia's  traushition 
shows  the  advance  mmle  by  Bible  exegesis  durinj;- 
the  eentuiy  lying  l)et\vceu  them. 

In  addition  to  Hebrew   pliiloloiry,  so  closely  re- 
lated to  exegesis,  two  special  tields  of  intellectiuil 
activity,  Hebrew  poetry  and  philosophic  speculation, 
were  likewise  intbicnced.  au<l  in  turn  jii-omoted  the 
advance  ol  Bible  exegesis  during  this  golden  age  of 
,Iewish-8panish  culture.     Through  the  introduction 
of  Arabic  iM-o.sody,  poetry  had  indeed  been  led  into 
forms  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  old 
Poetry;       liiblical  poetry:  but  in  consequence  of 
Philosophy  the  detinite  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
of  speech  and  the  better  comprehension 

Relig-ion.  of  the  words  of  the  Bible,  the  new  He- 
brew poetry  that  blo.ssomed  into  tin- 
expected  luxuriance  on  Spanish  .soil  was  marked  by 
a  certain  classical  perfection  and  tinish.  Love  of 
poetry  and  the  practise  of  riming  likewise  sharpened 
the  perception  for  the  poetic  beauties  and  other  lit. 
erary  qualities  of  Scripture.  Due  of  the  most  re- 
nowned poets  of  this  period,  Jloses  ibn  Ezra,  de 
voted  a  long  chapter  of  his  work  on  rhetoric  and 
poetics  to  Biblical  rhetoric;  aiqilying  to  it,  in  ji 
much  more  specific  way  than  Abulwalid  had  done, 
the  terminology  and  detinitions  of  Arabic  rhetoric. 
As  for  the  relation  of  the  philo.sophy  of  religion  to 
Bible  exegesis,  it  is  suffleient  to  mention  the  names 
of  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda.  Solomon  il)n  (Jabirol,  Abra- 
ham ibn  Iliyya.  Moses  ibn  Ezra.  Jo.seiih  ibn  Zaddik. 
Judah  lia-Levi.  and  Abraham  ibn  Daiid.  The  works 
of  these  thinkers  emliody  the  principle,  first  logically 
enunciated  by  Saadia.  that  on  the  supreme  questions 
of  religious  knowledge  the  Scriptures  teach  nothing 
beyond  human  reason.  Allegory  was  used  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction  of 
fhe  necessity  for  agreement  between  the  postidates 
of  reason  and  the  Bible,  a  high-handed  freedom  of 
treatment  of  the  Bililical  wiird  became  current,  that 
was  often  imposing  in  its  daring.  In  consequence 
the  elements  of  a  new  form  of  Midrash  found  their 
way  into  IJible  exegesis,  made  subservient  to  philo- 
sophic speculation.  The  Peshat  exegesis,  which  had 
been  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  early  Midrash  con- 
tained in  the  traditional  literature,  found  itself 
now  confronted  by  a  new  enemy — the  i)liilosopliic 
Midrash. 

13.  "While  the  system  of  the  Peshat  was  nearing 
its  complete  development  in  the  countries  iiifiuenced 
by  Araliian  culture,  the  Midnishic  exegesis  liad  re- 
n\aine<l    paramount  among   the   Jews  of   Christian 
countries.     The   Miilrash  literature  was  enriched  by 
new   i-ompilations;    and   the   exegetes 
The   "  Dar-  also,   striving  for  a  certain  independ 
shanim."     eiiee,  founil  the  material  for  their  com- 
mentaries mostly  in  the  traditional  lit- 
erature.    These  exegetes  are  called  "  Darshanim  "  in 
the  history  of  Jewish    literature.     To   them  belong 
Moses  ha-I)arshan  in  XarboiiiU'  (middle  of  eleventh 
centurvV  Tobiah  b.    Eliezer  in    Castiuia.   Bulgaria 


(end  of  eleventh  ceiitury),and  Menahem b.Solomon  in 
Rome  (first  half  of  twelfth  century).  Here  must  also 
lie  named  the  compiler  of  the  "  Yali>ut  Sliirae'oni,'' 
the  most  complete  Midrash  compilation  on  the  whole 
Scripture,  dating  jierhaps  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  In  this  field  represented 
by  the  Darshanim  there  arose  quite  unexpectedly  in 
northern  France  a  school  of  Bible  exegesis,  which, 
in  entire  independence  of  the  Spanish-Arabian  school, 
endeavored  to  search  into  the  Peshat.  the  simple, 
natural,  primary  .sense,  in  avowetl  contrast  to  the 
Midrash,  without,  however,  severing  its  connection 
with  the  latter.  The  founder  of  this  school  was 
Solomcm  ben  Isaac  (Uabbi  Solomon  Yizhaki),  com- 
monly called  K.^siii  (died  llO.i);  his  eommentary  on 
the  Talmud  is  for  all  time  an  indispensiible  aid  to 
the  study  of  that  work ;  and  his  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  especially  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  enduring  popularity  and 
Rashi.  large  circulation.  Pashi's  commen- 
tary has  in  many  respects  the  charac- 
ter of  a  compilation  of  ilidrasli  collections;  but  he 
takes  from  the  trailitional  literature  chiefly  those  ex- 
planations that  he  can  best  harmonize  with  the  word- 
ing and  the  eomiection  of  the  Biblical  text;  and  he 
expressly  rejects  those  that  he  can  not  bring  into 
such  agreement.  Besides  this,  he  endeavors  to  ar- 
rive independeiilly  at  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptural 
words,  guided  by  the  Talmudic  principle,  every- 
where emphasized,  that  no  Biblical  verse  maybe  de- 
prived of  its  plain,  sell-evident  meaning,  no  matter 
what  varied  interjiretations  are  put  uiion  it  by  the 
Midrash.  In  aihlition.he  paysconstant  attention  to 
the  linguistic  side  of  exegesis;  showing  an  acute  and 
often  intuitive  sense  of  langua,ge,  and  supplement- 
ing by  these  means,  as  well  as  by  his  complete  com- 
mand of  diction,  the  inadequacy  of  his  sources, 

Joseph  Kara  and  Samuel  b.  Meir  were  still  more 
proiuainci'd  representatives  of  the  Peshat,  .Toseph 
Kara  was  a  nephew  of  Menahem  b.  Helbo  (an  elder 
contemporary  of  Kaslii.  who  even  before  him  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  tendency) ;  the  title  "  Kara''  (compare 
"Mikra."  Scripture),  fcaiiul  already  in  the  Talmud, 
marks  him  as  a  Bilile  exegete.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  more  independent  in  his  exegesis  than 
Haslii.  He  was  given  to  postulating  general  rules 
of  interpri'tation,  and  to  explaining  the  chapters  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Xor  did  he  hesitate  to  differ 
from  tradition  in  regard  to  the  time  of  composition 
of  the  Biblical  books;  ascribing,  for  instance,  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  on  account  of  I  Sam,  ix,  9,  to  a 
later  period  than  that  to  which  it  was  generally 
assigned,  lie  jiosited  the  ])riiici]de  that  Scripture 
must  be  interpreted  by  itself,  without  the  help  of  the 
traditional  literature.  This  ])riiici]ile  was  especially 
applied  by  Haslii's  learned  grandson.  Samuel  b.  IMeir. 
whose  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
Exegesis  in  may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  pro- 
Northern  ductioii  of  the  exegetic  school  of 
France.  northern  Prance.  His  brother,  Jacob 
Tain,  wrote  no  Bible  commentary, 
but  sliowed  interest  and  ai)litiide  for  linguistic 
research  in  Hebrew  in  his  ]{esponsa,  in  which  he 
defends  ^[enaheiii  ben  Saruk  a.ffainst  Diuiash  ibn 
Labrat.  .lacob  Tain's  pupil,  Joseph  Bekor  Shor, 
was  the  last  im|iortant  represeiilative  of  the  Pe.shat 
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of  northern  Fnuice.  liiseommcutaiy  ou  the  Penta- 
teuch is  marked  by  acumen  and  deep  insight  into 
the  continuity  of  its  meaning.  Anticipating  later 
Biblical  criticism,  he  assumed  duplicate  accounts  in 
the  Pentateuch.  The  Bible  exegesis  of  the  school  of 
northern  France,  which  was  supplemented  neither 
by  .scientific  research  into  the  Hebrew  language  nor 
b}' mental  training  in  philosophical  or  other  .scientitie 
studies,  may  be  de.siguated  as  the  exegesis  of  plain, 
clear  common  .sense;  its  products  are  iu  nianj-  ways 
equal  to  those  of  the  Spanish-Arabian  .sciiool. 

14.  All  Bililical  lore  in  the  countries  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan cidture,  which  developed  in  such  fidness 
after  Saadia,  was  confined,  on  account  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written,  to  those  circles  where 
Arabic  was  spoken.  Al;raliam  ibn  Ezra  was  tin- 
first  one  to  disseminate  it  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Christian  countries  of  Europe.  A  ma- 
Abraham  ture  man,  who  had  absorbed  the  whole 
ibn  Ezra,  culture  and  learning  of  Si)auish  Juda- 
ism in  the  flower  of  its  intellectual  de- 
velopment, he  left  his  home  au<I  spent  nearlj'  three 
decades  (1140-07)  iu  <lifferent  cities  of  Italy,  Pro- 
vence, northern  France,  and  England;  everywhere,  as 
be  says,  "  writing  books  and  revealing  the  seci-ets  of 
knowledge."  The  chief  products  of  his  astonishing 
many-sided  activity  are  his  e.xegetic  works.  His 
commentaries,  although  written  faraway  from  Spain, 
are  the  most  important  product,  in  the  field  of  Bible 
exegesis,  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  Judaism,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  opinions  of  many  representa- 
tives of  this  period,  which  are  therein  cited  and  dis- 
seminated, but  because  their  whole  spirit,  import, 
and  material  are  the  outcome  of  the  extraordinary 
learning  and  insight  that  he  took  from  Iiome  with 
him.  These  conmientaries,  written  in  Hebrew,  also 
display  throughout  Ibn  Ezra's  originalit\-  and  his 
mastery  over  both  subject  and  material;  and  they 
are  espeeiallyattractive  not  only  on  account  of  their 
form — combining  clearness  and  vivacifj-.  wit  and 
profundity — but  also  because  of  the  author's  con- 
summate handling  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
had  alread}' been  alnmdantly  displayed  iu  his  eUis 
sieal  poems.. 

Ibn  Ezra's  Pentatem'h  eonnneutary  has  always 
been,  side  by  side  with  Hashi's.  one  of  the  most 
popidar  works  of  .lewish  exegetical  literature,  and 
both  in  their  tuin  became  the  subjects  of  numerous 
superconnnentaries.  Ibn  i^zra  explained  his  own 
exegetical  method  in  his  introduction  to  the  Penta- 
teuch commentary  by  characfcrizing 
His  and   criticizing    the   vaiious    methods 

Exegetic  employed  hitherto  by  the  e.xegetes. 
Method,  such  as  the  exegesis  of  the  Geonim. 
the  exegesis  prevalent  in  Christian 
countries  depending  on  the  Midrash,  the  exegesis  of 
the  Karaites,  ho.stile  to  tra<lition,  and  the  typologic- 
al-allegorical exegesis  customary  among  Christians. 
As  regards  Ibn  Ezra's  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  traditional  and  the  Peshat  exegesis,  he  sees 
in  the  traditional  exegesis — derived  by  the  oral  teach- 
ing (Halakah)  from  the  words  of  the  Bililical  text,  and 
which  so  often  contradicts  the  natural  literal  sense 
— not  an  actual  exegesis  of  the  Bible  text,  but  oidy 
a  "suggestion,"  a  "reminder"  (nmemonic  device). 
In  the  same  way  lie  distinguishes  between  the  "  word 


of  the  Derash,"  (he  honnletic  mannei-  of  haggadic 
exegesis,  and  the  Peshat,  by  which  only  the  literal 
signification  of  the  Biblical  text  is  arrived  at.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  iirinciple  of  the  midtiplicity 
of  meanings  of  Scriptural  words,  which  the  leaders 
of  the  exegetic  school  of  northern  France  acknowl- 
edged iu  order  to  justify  the  haggadic  Midrash. 
Through  this  clear  separation  of  the  Peshat  fromlbe 
Derash  he  accords  only  a  limited  place  in  his  exegr- 
sis  to  the  new  Midrash,  which  introduces  pliiloso])hy 
into  the  Bible  text.  He  connects  his  phiU)Sopliic 
speculations,  either  in  longer  passages  or  in  brii-f 
allusions,  with  the  explanation  of  the  names  of  (Jod 
(especially  the  Tetragrannuiiloni,  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes and  the  Biblical  iirecepts.  and  with  single 
suital)le  pas.sages.  Ibn  Ezra's  enileavors  to  defend 
the  Biblical  text  Jigainsl  everything  that  might  in- 
jure its  integrity,  may  also  find  mention  here.  But 
he  is  nevertheless  regarded,  .since  Spinoza  wrote  his 
"Tractatus  Theologieo-Politieus."  as  the  precursor 
of  the  literary  Pentateuch  eritieism  of  to-day.  To 
judge  from  <ertain  allusions,  rather  than  from  posi- 
tive statements,  he  seems  to  have  held  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch, allhougb  uiidoubleilly  composed  by  Moses, 
received  in  later  times  a  few  minor  additions.  He 
also  obscurely  albnles  to  the  later  origin  of  Isaiah, 
ch.  xl.-lxvi. 

Ibn  Ezras  contempoi-.uy,  .loseph  Kr.Miii,  was  sim- 
ilarly active  in  Narbonne  as  propa.gatorof  the  Span- 
ish-Jewish science;  he  also  was  of  Spanish  origin 
and  knew  Arabic.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  grannnar  in 
Hebrew,  and  alsocoumientjiries  on  difl'eri'nt  Biblii-.d 
books.  His  work  was  continuecl  by  his  sons  Moses 
and  David  (see  KtMl.li.  David).  The  fame  of  the 
latter  very  soon  eclipsed  that  of  the  father  and 
brother.  In  the  introduction  to  his  chief  exegetical 
work,  the  eonunenlary  on  the  Prophets,  he  baseil 
the  privilege,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  exegi'tic  re- 
search on  religious  motives.  Tlie  Kindiis  do  not 
differ  from  Ezra  in  Ibeir  search  for  the  nalural 
meaning  of  Scripture;  and  they,  too,  consider  gram- 
mar and  lationalism  to  be  essential  in  exegesis. 
David  Kiudn,  whose  didactic  talents 
The  apiiiar  in  his  grammar  as  well  as  in 

Kimhis.  his  Bible  conunentary,  recognizes  also 
the  Midrash  exegesis,  as  well  as  .Mai- 
nionides'  philo.sophic  (jpinions;  and,  like  the  latter, 
he  does  not  hesitjite  to  pr(jnonnc<-  certain  Biblical 
.stories  to  be  visionary  accounts.  His  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  is  especially  interesting  by  n-ason  of 
its  polemics  against  Christian  exe,s;esis. 

15.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moses  Maimonides.  Ibn 
Ezra's  younger  contenii)orary.  to  represent,  like  him, 
the  high  intellectual  culture  of  tin-  Spani.sh  Jews 
outside  of  Spain,  and  to  bring  it  lo  a  fidlerdevelop 
ment  than  Ibn  Ezra.  laving  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  culture  in  X(jrtli  Africa  and  in  Egypt,  his 
activity  was  a  natural  contininition  of  the  Jewish 
intellectual  impulse  which  was  so  highly  developed 
in  Moorish  Spain.  But  his  inttuenee  extended  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  .Vrabic  language;  and 
he  became  a  teacher  for  the  whole  Diaspoiii,  as  no 
one  had  been  since  the  days  of  the  (Tconim.  Mai- 
monides' activity  marked  an  epoch  not  oidy  iu  the 
history  of  Judaism,  but  also  in  that  of  Jewish  Bible 
e.xegesis.     He   enriched   exegetic   literature   by   no 
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commenlaiy,  but  his  chief  pliilosophical  work,  writ 
tcu  in  Arabic,  the  "Mon-h  Xcbukira  "  (Guide  of  the 
Perplexed),  contains  much  exegetic  material.     The 
"perplexed"   for   whom    the   work   was  to    be    a 
••guide"  "are  those  readers  of   Scripture  who  are 
hara.ssi'ii  by   doubts  because  of    the 
Moses        contradictions   between    the    Biblical 
Mai-         text  and   the   postulates  of   rational 
monides.     speculation.     The  "  Moreh  Xebukim  " 
strives  to  clear  away  such  contradic- 
tions by  a  correct  explanation  of  the  text.     The  au- 
thor, therefore,  places  at  the  head  of  his  work  a 
number  of  explanations  of  Biblical  expressions  to 
serve  as  a  key  for  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  JIaimonides"  Bible 
exegesis  is  that  the  Bible  makes  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  language  that  have  been  invented  by 
the  human  mind,  in  order  to  reveal  or  to  conceal 
thought ;  and  in  his  expositions  he  almost  devotes 
more  space  to  what  the  language  of  the  Bible  con- 
ceals than  to  what  it  has  imdisguisedly  made  known. 
He  holds  that  the  metaphoric  and  the  figurative 
modes  of  speech,  as  forms  of  expression,  are  founded 
in  the  very  nature  of  prophecy,  and  that  to  this  fact 
is  due  their  important  place  in  Scripture.  In  regal'd 
to  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Deity, 
the  old  postulate  of  the  human  mode  of  speech  of 
the  Bible  becomes  with  Maimouides  an  important 
canon,  by  which  everything  unsatisfactory  aud  oli- 
scure  is  removed  from  the  idea  of  God.  The  ruling 
principle  of  his  exegesis  is  the  assumption  of  the 
exoteric  aud  the  esoteric  sense.  The  "  secrets  of  the 
Law  "  hidden  in  the  Biblical  words  are  found  by  inves- 
tigation into  the  esoteric  meaning.  But  such  secrets, 
as  sought  by  Maimonides.  have  nothing  to  do  with 
mysticism  :  he  undertakes  the  investigation  with  ab- 
solute rationalism,  as  may  be  seen  jiarticularly  in 
his  explanation  of  certain  Bible  stories  aud  his  ex- 
positi(m  of  the  reasons  for  the  Law.  He  tiuds  the 
teachings  of  the  Aristotelian  physics  aud  metaphys- 
ics in  the  chapters  on  Creation  (Geu.  i.)  ami  in  that 
of  the  Heavenly  Chariot  (Ezek.  i.).  His  rationalism, 
however,  halts  at  the  facts  of  prophecy  and  of  the 
Bible  miracles,  though  here,  too,  rational  investi- 
gation comes  into  play.  One  of  his  most  origi- 
nal and  daring  aids  to  exegesis  is  evolved  by  his 
doctrine  concerning  projihecy — namely,  the  theory 
of  visions — whereby  he  transfers  a  number  of  Bible 
stories  from  the  realm  of  fact  into  the  realm  of 
psychic  experience.  The  principle  of  the  exoteric 
and  the  esoteric  sense  of  .Scripture  leads  him  to  alle- 
gorical exegesis,  with  the  theory  of  which  he  pref- 
aces his  "Guide";  but  his  allegory  remains  within 
the  bounds  i>reseribed  to  it  by  his  rationalism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  his  faith  in  tradition  on  the 
other.  Yet  there  ajipear  certain  traces  of  that  ex- 
tensive allegorization  that  not  long  after  him  ajipears 
among  his  disciples,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  exposition 
of  Canticles,  of  the  adulterous  woman  in  Proverbs, 
and  of  the  prologue  to  Job. 

16.  Through  Maimonides'  "Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed." which,  even  during  his  life,  was  circulated 
in  Hebrew  translations.  Aristotelian  philosophy 
found  an  abiding-place  in  Jewish  thought,  and  be- 
came a  chief  factor  also  in  Bible  exegesis.     During 


the  following  three  centuries  many  Bible  commenta- 
tors were  primarily  concerned  with  lindiug  the  tenets 
of  philosophy  in  Scripture.  Especially  the  Biblical 
AVisdom  books — Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes.  aud  Job — 
lent  themselves  to  such  study  :  so  also  did  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  an  ancient  and  a  most  fruitful  tield  for 
allegorization.  Philosophic  allegory  had  already 
beeu  applied  to  the  last -mentioned  book,  and  re 
jected  by  Abraham  ibu  Ezra.  Maimoniiles'  pupil. 
Joseph  ibn  Aknin.  now  wrote  a  philosophico-alle- 
goric  commentary  on  it ;   Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  the 

translator  of  Maimonides"  work,  com- 

Philo-        ineuted  on  Ecclesiastes:  his  son  Moses, 

sophical      on  the  Song  of  Solomon.     Samuel  ibn 

Exegesis.     Tibbon  s  son-in-law,   Jacob  b.   Abba 

^lari  Anatolio.  collected  his  sermons 
on  the  pericopes  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  work  en- 
titled "Malmad  ha-Talmidim."  which  is  the  most 
important  monument  of  the  philosophic  Scriptural 
exegesis  current  in  Provence  in  the  century  follow- 
ing Slaimouides — an  exegesis  that  allegorized  even 
Biiilical  personages  in  the  manner  of  Philo.  This 
allegorization.  which  detected  abstract  philosophic 
concepts  and  jiostulates  in  the  personages  aud  oc- 
currences of  the  Pentateuch  stories,  and  which  even 
forced  itself  into  the  Sabbath  sermons  of  the  preach- 
ers, led  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  second  great  controversy  between  the  Mai- 
monistsand  anti-Maimouists  in  Provence  aud  north- 
ern Spain.  This  controversy,  suddenly  terminated 
by  an  external  event,  did  not  bring  philosojihic  Bible 
exegesis  to  an  end.  Its  most  eminent  representative 
was  Levi  bex  Gershox  (died  1344\  a  strict  Aris- 
totelian, who  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
Biblical  books.  In  those  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  historical  books  he  exhaustively  summed  up  the 
ethical  aud  other  maxims  (practical  applications)  de- 
ducible  from  the  Bil)le  narrative.  The  philosophic 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by  Xissiiu  b.  M(i.*es 
of  Marseilles,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  less  well  known.  A  similar 
commentary  was  wiitten  by  Samuel  Zarza  of  Valen- 
cia in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  last  great  exe- 
getic work  written  in  Spain  before  the  expulsion 
was  the  "  'Aljedat  Yizhak"  (Offering  of  Isjtac)  by 
Isjiac  Arama,  consisting  of  sermons  in  a  philosoi>hic 
setting  and  partly  philosophical  in  nature.  The 
commentaries  of  Isaac  Abravanel  also  give  a  large 
place  to  religio-philo.soiihic  discussion. 

17.  Side  by  side  with  the  ]>hilosophical  mode  of 
exegesis  another  was  developed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  that  was  based,  like  it.  on 
the  fundamental  conception  that  there  must  be  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  Scriptural  word  thau  is  im- 
plied in  the  literal  sense.  This  conception,  together 
with  the  assumption  that  all  truths  about  God  and 
creation,  the  universe  and  man.  which  are  coguiza 
ble  by  the  human  mind,  and  which  have  been  so 
cognized,  must  be  found  in  Scripture,  was  most 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  intiYKluetion  prefixed  by 
Jloses  Xahinanides  to  his  thoughtful  conunentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  (written  about  1268).  Although 
the  mystical  exegesis  is  here  secondary,  and  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  guanled  allusions,  the  new 
esoteric  doctrine  is  here  first  opeuly  promulgated, 
and  powerfully  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
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•wrker.  who  was  nan  of  the  foremost  pei'sonalities  of 
his  time.  This  doctrine,  "  Hokmah  Nistarah  "  (Se- 
cret Wisilom),  was  first  formulated  in  Gerona,  Nah- 
mani(ies'  home.     It  was  al.so  called  "Cabala"  (i.t., 

tradition).     In  its  chief  tenets,  consist- 
Mystic       ing   of   originally   formulated    jihilo- 
Exegesis.     .sophic   theorems,    such    as    the    neo- 

Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation,  it 
connected  with  the  remnants  and  reminiscences  of 
a  much  earlier  mysticism. 

Coutemporaneou.sly  with  these  beginnings  of  the 
Cabala  in  northern  Spain,  another  kind  of  mysticism 
connected  with  Scripture  arose  in  Germany,  in  the 
writings  of  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  his  exe- 
getic  method  consisting  in  the  interchange  and  com- 
bination of  the  letters  of  the  Scriptural  text,  and  in 
computing  their  numerical  value  (see  Gem.vtuia). 
The  exegetic  method  of  the  Cabala  is  founded  on 
the  foregoing,  combined  with  the  allegoric  (and  also 
typologic)  exegesis.  Cabalistic  exegesis  is  given 
full  recognition,  together  with  the  other  methods  of 
exegesis,  in  the  Pentateuch  commentary  of  Bal.iya 
ben  Asher  of  Saragossa  (1291),  which  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  exegetic  works.  Four  methods  of 
exegesis  arc  enumerated  in  tlie  introduction  to  this 
connnentary,  each  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  Scrip- 
tural passages:  (1)  the  way  of  the  Peshat,  (3)  the 
way  of  the  Midrash,  (3)  the  way  of  Reason  {i.e., 
philosophic  exegesis),  and  (4)  the  way  of  the  Cabala, 
"on  wliich  the  light  dwells — a  path  for  the  soul  that 
refuses  to  be  illunnncd  by  the  light  of  life. "  Contem- 
poraneously with  Bahya's  Pentateuch  commentary 
there  also  appeared  in  Spain  a  book  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  basic  work  of  tlie  Cabala,  and 
which  owed  its  unprecedented  success  to  the  fact 
that  it  purported  to  be  a  relic  of  the  earliest  mysti- 
cism and  a  work  of  the  .same  school  of  sages  that 
had  produced  the  old  traditional  works,  the  Blish- 
nali,  the  Talmud,  and  the  IVIidrash.  This  book  is 
the  ZoiiAR,  in  its  form  a  running  Midrashic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  but  interrupted  by 
many  and  various  digressions,  and  supplemented  by 
original  additions.  Like  Bal.iya  b.  Asher's  book,  but 
on  a  different  liasis,  the  Zohar  also  assumes  four 

kinds  of  e.xegesis,  or  rather  a  fourfold 
"Pardes."    meaning:     Peshat.    Remez    (allusion, 

typological  sense,  allegory),  Derash, 
and  Sod  (.secret,  mystical  sense).  In  formulating 
this  doctrine  of  a  fourfold  meaning,  the  Christian 
mode  of  exegesis  (which  was  well  known  to  the 
Spanish  .lews)  probably  served  as  a  model ;  in  this 
the  fourfold  sen.se  (historical  or  literal,  Iropological 
onnoral,  allegorical,  and  anagogical)  had  long  since 
been  formulated  (liy  the  Veneralile  Bede  in  the 
eighth,  and  by  Rhabanus  Maurus  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tiu'y).  The  initial  letters  of  the  words  Peshat,  Re 
niez.  Derash.  Sod,  forming  together  the  word  "  Par- 
des" (DTTS).  became  the  designation  for  the  four- 
fold meaning,  in  which  the  mystical  sense  given  in 
the  Cabala  was  the  highest  point.  Tlie  tenet  of  the 
fourfold  meaning  and  its  designation,  "Pardes," 
have  been  crroneouslj-  ascribed  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  Bible  exegesis,  the  Taunaite  time,  on 
account  of  the  expression  "Pardes  "  (pleasure  gar- 
den), which  is  used  metaphorically  in  an  account  of 
the  mysticism  of  the  Tanuaites  (Hag.  14b);   but  in 


jioint  of  fact  the  designation  "Pardes"  marks  the 
arrest,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  Bible  exegesis. 

18.  The  four  methods  of  Scriptural  exposition, 
as  api>lied  side  by  side  by  Bahya  b.  Asher  in  his 
Pentateucli  corameutarj-,  character- 
From  the  ize  all  the  numerous  works  in  the 
Thirteenth  field  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis  during 
to  the  the  three  centuries  following  Maimon- 
Fifteenth  ides.  The  Peshat  was  more  or  less 
Century,  recognized  and  appreciated  above  the 
other  methods,  and  even  the  Zohar 
borrowed  much  from  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezrti,  both  of 
wliom  were  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  greatest 
exegetes,  their  Pentateuch  commentjiries  being  fre- 
quently commented  upon.  But  new  commentaries 
in  harmony  with  the  Peshat  were  also  written.  The 
Peshat  di<l  not  supplant  the  Midrash ;  and  .side  by 
side  with  it  the  ancient  sources  of  the  traditional 
exegesis  were  held  in  high  estimation  and  employed. 
The  extent  to  which  the  philosoiihie  mode  of  exe- 
gesis was  used  has  already  lieen  statetl :  hencefor- 
ward the  mystical  exegesis  also  gained  in  favor. 
An  Italian,  Jlenahein  of  Reeaiiale  (beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century),  wrote  a  calmlistic  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  Zohar  was  freely 
drawn  upon.  The  chief  personalities  of  the  exegetic 
literatureof  thisperiod(wliieh  ended  with  theexpul- 
siou  of  the  Jews  from  the  Pyrenean  peninsula),  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  above,  are  as  follows:  In 
the  East,  Taul.ium  Yerushalml  (thirteenth  century) 
wrote  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  greater  jiart  of 
the  Scripture,  prefixing  to  it  a  general  and  pithy 
introduction.  Eleazar  Ashkenazi,  otherwise  un- 
known, who  calls  himself  a  sou  of  the  Babylonian 
("Bagdados")  Nathan,  wrote  in  1364  a  commentary 
in  Hebrew  on  the  Pentateuch,  that  contains  original 
views,  and  rationalistically  explains  away  many 
miracles.  Exegetic  writings  of  this  period,  both 
from  southern  Arabia  and  by  the  Persian  Jews  of 
Central  Asia,  have  recently  come  to  light.  Simon  b. 
Zemah  Duran  (1361-1444)  of  North  Africa  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Job.  Jacob  b.  Asher  (1280-1340)  of 
Spain  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of 
which  the  interpretations  of  letters  and  numbers  are 
well  known.  Samuel  b.  Nissim  wrote  at  the  stvnie 
time  in  Toledo  commentaries  on  Job  and  on  other 
books,  which  he  himself  called  "Midrash."  The 
prolific  and  many-sided  Joseph  Caspi  (d.  1340)  of 
southern  France  must  also  be  mentioned,  who  ex- 
plained many  of  the  Ilagiographa,  as  also  Isaac 
Nathan  b.  Kalonymus,  author  of  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  concordance  (c.  1440).  In  northern  France  a 
lively  interest  in  Bil>Ic  exegesis  was  sustaiueil,  esi>i- 
cially  by  the  polemics  against  the  Christian  inamier 
of  e.xe.gesis.  The  T<>s.\fists,  so  called,  who  contin- 
ued the  labors  of  Rashi  and  his  grandsons  in  the 
field  of  Talmudic  .study,  contributed  isolated  re- 
marks also  to  Bible  exegesis,  especially  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  were  collected  in  different  compilations. 
Hezekiah  b.  JIanoah  and  Eliezer  of  Beaugency 
wrote  special  commentaries.  In  Germany  may  be 
mentioned  Menahem  b.  MeVr  of  S]>eyer.  author  of 
a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (fif- 
teenth century),  and  Lipmann  of  ^Ilihlhaiisen  in 
Prague  (about  1400),  authorof  the  "Nizzahon."    In 
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Italy  a  voluminous  exesetio  literature  was  developed 
in  tlie  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  early 
deoades  of  the  fourteenth  eeutnry,  its  representatives 
lieini;  Isaiah  of  Trani  the  Younger,  Benjamin  b. 
•ludali.  Zeraliiah  h.  Isaac  b.  Shcalliel,  and  especially 
the  poet  Inimannel  b.  Solomon  of  Home.  Tlie 
last-named  wrote  connnentaries  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  mostly  of  a  grammatical  and 
rationalistic  nature,  but  also  philosophic  or  mystico- 
allegoric.  lie  also  wrote  an  interesting  text-book 
on  Biblical  liermenenlics.  From  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  mentioned:  Aaron  b.  Gerson  Aljulrabi 
of  Catania  in  Sicily,  wlio.  in  a  supereonunentary  on 
Hash!.  i)ropounded  very  original  and  often  daring 
expositions;  Johanan  Alemauno,  author  of  a  philo- 
sophic-cabalistic commentary  on  llic  Song  of  Solo- 
mon;  and  .Tudah  Messer  Leou.  who  applied  Cicenj's 
and  Quinlilian's  rhetoric  to  the  Bible. 

19.  The  days  of  the  Epigoni.  as  the   centuries 
after  Jhiimonides  may  be  called,  were  followed  by 
an  ejioch  of  stagnation  and  degeneracy  which  ended 
witli  the  appearance  of  Moses  Jleudclssohn  (middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century).     This  epoch  waschai'ac- 
teri/.ed  by  a  decline  in  general  culture  and  science, 
by  a  one-sided  study  of  the  Talmud  that  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  au  extravagant  dialectic, 
by  a  minute  and   servile  development  of  the  ritual 
law.  and  by  the  increasing  authority  of  the  Cabala. 
Although  many  Bible  connnentaries  were  added  to 
tlie  exegetic  literature,  nothing  of  real  importance 
and  lasting  influence  was  i)ro(luced.     Isaac  Abrava- 
nel.  standing  on  the  threslKjld  of  this  epoch,  still 
beloiiged  to  the  preceding  jieriod.     lie  was  a  Bilile 
exegete   on  an  extensive  scale,   who   prefaced   his 
connnentaries  on  the  several  books  with  intnnluc- 
tory  remarks,  made  use  of  his  experience  as  a  states- 
man  in  explaining  the  historical   books,  and   also 
drew    upon    Christian   exegesis.     In   Italy,    where 
Abravancl     completed     his     commentary,    Elijah 
Levita  also  wrote  Ins  epoch-making   work   on  the 
Masorah,   "  Ahi.soret  ha-3Iasoret."     There,  too,  Solo- 
mon Norzi  wrote  his  imjiortant  Masoretic  commen- 
tiiry  on  the  Bible,  and  Menaliem  Lonsano  also  dis 
played  activity  in  the  .same  direction. 
Sixteenth    Italy   was   the  home   of  Azariah   dei 
Century  to    Kossi.   wlio  treated    «f   questions    (d' 
Middle  of    Biblical    chronologj'    in    his     critical 
Eighteenth  work.  "Me'or  •Enayim."and  of  Abra- 
Century.      ham  de  Portaleone,  the  first  Biblical 
archeologist    in     Jewisli     literature. 
Connnentaries  were   written   in   Italy   by  Obadiah 
•Sforno;  Heuchlin's   teacher;  Jo.seph   b.   David   ibn 
Yahya;  and  Moses  Hefcz  (Gentile),  whose  interest- 
ing Pentaleuch  commentary  draws  also  upon  the 
principles  of  secular  science.     New  centers  of  Jew- 
ish learning  were  formed  in  the  East  through  the 
nnmeidus   settlements  of    the   exiles   from   Spain; 
Solomon   b.    Meiek  of  Constantinople 
Moses        was    here   the    representative    of    the 
Alsheik      Pcshat.    though    liis    work.  "Miklal 
of  Yoli  "  (Perfection  of  Beauty),  contains 

Safed.        mostly  extracts  from  Kimhi.     Moses 
Alsheik  of  Safed  (sixteenth  century) 
was  the  most  prcjlific  e.xegetical  author,  writing  ex- 
haustive  connnentaries— partly  homiletic   in   cliar- 
acter — on     most     of     the     Biblical     books.     Other 


Eastern  Bible  commentators  of  the  sixteenth  ceatury 
are:  Joseph  Taitazak.  Isaac  li.  Solomon  Kohen.  Ba- 
ruch  ibn  Yaish,  Sannicl  Laniado.  lu  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Manasseh  ben  Israel  wrote  a 
wiak  in  Spanish.  "El  Conciliador."  to  reconcile  the 
contradictions  in  the  Scriptures.  Isaac  Aboab  wrote 
a  Spanish  coinmentar\-  on  the  Torah,  Isaac  Akosta 
(1732)  one  on  the  Former  Prophets.  Barucli  Spinoza 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  jiale  of  Jn<laism  when 
he  laid  (low  n  in  his  "  Tractatus  Theologico-Politieus  " 
his  opinions  on  prophecy  and  on  the  (uigin  of  the 
Biblical  books,  opinions  that  became  momentous  iu 
Biblical  learniu,!;' (see  Bini.K  Exkoksis.  Mookun  .\nd 
Non-Jewish). 

Among  Jews  using  the  German  language  those  of 
Poland  were  the  leaders  during  this  period.  The 
study  of  the  Talmud  was  puisucd  by  them  with 
renewed  ardor,  and  gradually  supplanted  the  study 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Abraham  b.  Judah  Kremnitz 
(end  of  sixteenth  century)  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa.  The  physician 
Eliezer  Ashkcnasi  (died  1.586  in  Cracow),  a  man  of 
philosophic  attainments,  explained  the  Pentateuch 
narrative  in  a  special  work  ("  ^la'ase  Adouai  ").  The 
extravagant  attempts  to  tind  a  multiplicity  of  inter- 
pretations for  one  Biblical  passage  are  characteristic 
of  Ibis  Polish  exegesis.  Nathan  Spira  (1(>80)  ex- 
plained the  words  of  Dent.  iii.  24  it  xerj.  iu  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ways:  Elijah  Oettinger.  in  three  hun- 
dred ;in<l  forty-live  ways.  The  mania 
Hiddushim  for  tinding  the  new  and  unexpected, 
and  fostered  by  the  pilpulistic  methods  of 

Peshatim.  Tahn\idic  study,  thusdominated  Bible 
exegesis  and  produced  the  literature 
of  the  "hiddushim"  (novelhe)  and  "peshatim"  (ex- 
planations) on  the  Pentateuch,  that  tlouri.shed  espe- 
cially in  the  eighteenlli  century. 

The  ])icture  of  the  exegetic  literature  of  this  period 
would  be  incomplete  witlunit  a  reference  to  the 
Bible  translations  that  it  produced.  ^Mention  may 
be  accordingly  made  of  Abralauu  l's(|ue's  .Spanish 
version  (Ferrara.  Imo),  Jekiithiel  Blitz's  Judieo- 
German  versi<ni  (16TG-T8),  revised  by  Josel  Witzen- 
hauscn.  The  picture  is  completed  in  another  direc- 
tion by  the  literature  of  the  "dcrashot"  (sermon), 
that  tloinished  especially  in  this  iieriod.  The  chief 
material  tor  them  was  taken  from  the  haggadic  or 
eabali.stie  literature,  the  Bible  text  being  used  onl)^ 
in  connection  with  it. 

20.  The  new  intellectual  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Jmlaism  inaugurated  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  marks 
also  an  epoch  for  Jewish  Bible  exegesis.  Men- 
delssohn exerted  his  great  and  reshaping  influ- 
ence on  his  German coreligiouistsand on  the  German- 
speaking  Jews  of  other  countries  in  the  tii'st  instance 
through  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  acted 
as  a  nu'ghty  and  enduring  leaven  for  culture.  But 
this  intluenee  was  equaled  by  his  importance  as  an 
exe.uete.  The  Hebrew  coinnicutaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch written  by  him  and  his  collaborators  mack  the 
return  to  the  simple,  natural  Bible  exposition,  the 
restitution  of  the  Peshat  to  its  rights.  McTidi'lssohn 
himself  lefcrred  to  the  classic  writers  of  the  Peshat, 
Kashi.  Samuel  b.  Jleir.  Ibn  Ezia.  and  Xahmanides. 
as  models  for  true  Bible  exegesis.  Hand  in  hand 
with  Ibis  exegesis  went   the  renewed  stuilv  of  He- 
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brew  grammar iiiid  llic  I'uiiuulatioii  i>f  a  new  Hfbrew 
style  aiiiiinj;-  at  correctness  and  simplicity.     >Ieu- 
(lelssohu,  who  combined  in  bis  person  Judaism  and 
Jewisli  s<liolarship  witb  the  intellectual  culture — 
the  literary,  esthetic,  and   pbilosopbie   learning — of 
his  time.  (Mimbined  in  his  Bible  interpretation  the 
traditions  of  Jewish  exegesis  with  the  elements  of 
that  developing  in  new  directions  outside  of  Jewish 
circles.     The  Biblical  science  of  Protestant  Germany 
that  became  paramount  in  the  .s<'Cond 
Men-         lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century  strongly 
delssohn      influenced   this   reawakening   Jewisli 
and  His       exegesis   even   in   Mendelssohn:    and 
School.        subsequent  generations  could  not  es- 
cape its  influence. 
The  work  of  Mendelssohn,  who  liad  issued  (1773) 
a  Hebrew  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  even  before 
the  appearance   of   his  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
(1783).  and  who  had  ]nililished  also  a  German  vcr- 
•sion  of  tile  Psalms,  was  sedulously  continued  after 
his  death.     Hiscollalioralorson  his  Pentateuch  com- 
mentiiry  (written  in  Hebrew)  were  theeminent  gram- 
marian   Solomon    Dubno,    the    linguist   and    poet 
Naphtiili   Hartwig  Wessely,  Aaron  Jaroslaw,    and 
Herz  Honibcrg.     Prom  its  name,  "Bi'iir"  (ex|>osi- 
tion).  the  authors  who  similarly  translated  and  an- 
notated  the   other  books  of   the   Bible  were  called 
Bn'RisTS.     These  men  were  in  a  way  the  rediscov- 
ercrs  and  reconquerors  of  the  Bible; 
The  for  large  sections  of  European  Juda- 

Biurists.  ism  that  had  become  estranged  from 
the  Bible,  through  a  one-sided  .study 
of  the  Talmud  and  through  the  decline  of  culture, 
had  lost  the  perception  for  its  siniiile  meaning  and 
its  literary  beauties.  The  first  Biurists  were,  like 
the  above-mentioned  collaborators  on  the  Pentateuih 
commentary,  pupils  and  personal  followers  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  they  were  joined  by  other  enthusiastic 
disciples  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Next  to  Germany,  Austria  was  the  home  of 
the  Biurists'  activity.  The  mcmt  complete  editions 
of  the  whole  Bible,  with  German  translation  printed 
ill  Hebrew  characters,  and  Hebrew  commentary  by 
different  Biurists,  apjieared  in  Vienna  and  (in  a  dif- 
ferent arran.gemcnt)  in  Prague,  and  were  frequently 
re|irinted  with  new  additions  by  later  authors. 
These  Biurist  Bibles,  that  perpetuated  Mendels- 
sohn's work  on  the  Pentateuch,  were  imiiortant  fac- 
tors in  the  process  of  intellectual  transformation 
taking  |ilace  among  a  large  section  of  European 
Judaism  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  acti\ity  of  the  Biurists  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  neW'  science  of  Judaism  as  the  most  important 
fruit  of  that  transformation. 

21.  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  the  Biurists  had  pro 
vided  for  stuilents  and  teachers,  as  means  for  the 
revived  study  of  the  Bible,  translations  printed  in 
Ilibrew  characters,  and  commentaries,  written  in 
llelirew,  on  the  Biblical  books;  to  these  were  added 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  similar  works 
on  the  Bible,  with  the  substitution,  however,  of 
German  type  in  the  translations,  and  with  German 
annotations  in  conformity  with  the  progressing  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  These  works,  consisting  of  the 
mere  translation,  or  .sometimes  offering  longer  or 
shorter  comments,  were  primarily  intended  not  for 


specialists,  but  for  general  students  of  the  Bible,  for 
the  school,  and  for  the  congregarioii.  But  they  were 
compiled  chiefly  by  specialists,  who  continued  the 
activity  of  the  Biurists,  whih-  paying  due  regard  to 
theadvancesin  Biblical  science.  Oneof  these  trans- 
lations is  known  by  the  name  of  Leopold  Zunz,  who 
edited  the  versions  of  the  several  books  by  H.  Am 
lieim,  Michael  Sachs,  and  J.  Fiirst ;  tran.slating  him- 
self one  book  only,  that  of  Chronicles.  Besides  this, 
similar  w  orks  by  Herxheimer,  Philipp- 
Nineteenth  son,  and  J.  Fiirst  were  widely  circu- 
Century.  lated.  Aside  from  these  works,  dealing 
witli  the  entire  Scriptures,  single  por- 
tionsalso  were  thus  treated;  and  commentaries  were 
also  written  in  Hebrew  after  the  manner  of  the  Bi- 
urists, the  latter  esjiecially  in  eastern  Europe. 

Similar  aims  were  pursued  outside  of  Germany; 
and  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Jews  and  for  .lews 
were  produced  in  thedilTerent  European  languages. 
The  French,  English.  Italian,  Dutch,  Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  Russian  Jews  thus  received  their  own 
translations  of  the  Bible;  the  necessity  for  these  in- 
creasing toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  growing  number  of  the  Jews  unable 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  text.  Among  the 
non-German  versions  the  Italian  one  by  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto  deserves  especial  mention,  as  well  asthe  French 
work  of  Samuel  Cahen,  which  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  translation,  a  commentary  and  valuable  liter- 
ary notes. 

Although  the  endeavors  sketched  above  were  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  unlettered.  Bible  exegesis 
as  a  scientific  study  was  included  in  the  science  of 
Judaism,  which  rapidlj'  advanced  from  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  reached,  how- 
ever, no  iin])ortant  independent  development.  The 
leaders  of  Jewish  science  contributed  little  to  that 
great  ])rogress  in  Bible  exegesis  and  its  auxiliary 
studies  which  was  one  of  the  signal  achievements 
of  the  last  century.  Various  causes  contributed  to 
this.  In  the  first  ]>lace.  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Judaism  of  the  jiost  Biblical  an<i  ensuing  periods 
engaged  the  creati\e  and  pioneer  activity  of  Jewish 
scholars:  since  in  this  department  there  was  little 
collaboration  to  be  expected  from  other  quarters. 
Moreover,  during  the  last  period  .Jewish  science 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  that  organization  which 
the  universities  and  learned  societies  ottered  to  the 
development  and  steady  pursuit  of  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  means  of 
which  Biblical  science  attained  to  its  eminent  posi- 
tion and  flourished  so  richly  in  (Jerman  Protestant- 
ism. The  founding  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries  was 
an  insulficieiit  substitute:  and  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion referred  to  above  was  acutely  fell  in  the  whole 
Held  of  .Jewish  science,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
methodical  and  continuous  cultivation  of  the  corre- 
lated branches  of  Bible  study.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  Jewish  scholars  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  study  voluntarilj'  dwindled,  for  well- 
known  reasons;  while  the  rabbis  of  the  communities, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  iiosition  were  naturally  stu- 
dents, were  increasingly  diverted  from  Jewish  studies 
by  the  changing  conditions  and  the  various  duties 
imposed  by  their  office. 

Finally,  many  Jewish  scholars  hesitated  to  apply 
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ruthlessly  the  higher  criticism  to  the  Scriptures, 
especially  to  the  I'eutateuch.  lest  they  should  of- 
lenil  the'traditious  that  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  whole  religious  life  of  Judaism.  Although  the 
Jewish  coutributious  to  Bible  study  during  the  uiue- 
teenth  century  were  limited  iu  number,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  yet  some  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  new  Jewish  science  Ivuued  their 
attention  also  to  Bible  exegesis  and  to  the  multiform 
Biblical  problems.  Zuuz,  Kapoport.  and  Xachman 
Krochmal  dealt  with  various  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism  with  much  acumen.  Geiger,  iu  liis  chief 
work,  "Urschrift  und  Uebersotzungen  der  Bibel," 
is  extremely  radical.  Iu  his  lectures  he  left  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Scriptures,  which,  however,  is  but 
a  sketch.  Graetz,  after  finishing  his  history,  which 
incUided  also  Biblical  times,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  Bible  exegesis,  especially  to  textual  criticism. 
Luzzatto  was  a  highly  gifted  Bible  exegete.  with  a 
rare  insight  into  the  niceties  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 3Iany  other  scholars  coiUd  be  mentioned 
who  contributed  important  works  to  Biblical  isa- 
gogics,  Biblical  archeology,  textual  explanations, 
and  criticisms.  It  is  primarily  due  to  Jewish  schol- 
ars that  the  works  of  the  early  Bible  exegetes  were 
recovered  from  obscurity  and  appreciated  as  aiilS 
to  modern  exegesis.  Indications  are  not  lacking 
that  Jewish  scholars  iucreasiugly  devote  their  atteu- 
tion  to  Biblical  science;  leading  to  the  hope  that  the 
sons  of  Jacob  will  didy  take  part  in  the  researches 
into  the  sacred  documents  of  Israel. 
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E.  C.  W.   B. 

Modern  and  Non-Jewish  :    The   history  of 

modern  Bible  interpretation  divides  it.self  best  into: 
(1)  the  Reformation  period,  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  (2)  the  Confessional  or  Dogmatic 
period,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
(3)  the  Critical  period,  to  the  present  time. 

The  influences  that  have  chiefly  promoted  modern 
exegesis  are:  broadening  culture;  the  art  of  print- 
ing;  theological  discussion;    philological  progress; 
historical  research;  discoveries  iu  Bible  lands;  phil- 
osophical conceptions  of  the  order  of 
Impulses,    revelation;  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
Principles,   velopment,  or  evolution.     The  chief 
and  notes  of  the  progress  of  modern  exe- 

Results.      gesisare:  changes  in  methods  of  Bib- 
lical study,  in  ]u-inciples  of  interpre- 
tation,   and  in  theories   of    the  degree  and   nature 
of  Scriptural  authority.     The  main  practical  results 
are  seen  in;    a  redivision   of    the  contents  of  the 


Bible;  changed  o])inious  as  to  the  authorship  of 
man)'  of  the  books;  altered  views  as  to  their  unity 
or  literary  form ;  a  rearraugemeut  of  the  books  or 
their  conteuts  in  the  true  order  of  their  composition; 
and  a  comparative  treatment  of  the  Biblical  in- 
stitutions in  the  order  given  by  the  rearranged  texts, 

1.  Period  of  the  Kefonnation:  The  chief  pre-req- 
uisite  to  a  progressive  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  a  geneial  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  iu  the  inllueutial  centers  iu  Europe  came  iu 
part  from  a  deeper  interest  iu  religions  questions. 
The  study  of  Greek,  as  the  classical  idiom  of  science 
and  philosophy,  seemed  to  involve  the  study  of 
Hebrew  as  the  ancient  language  of  the  true  religion, 
in  which,  moreover,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent Christian  Scriptures  was  originally  written.  It 
was  Uiiturally  from  Jewish  scholars  that  most  help 
could  be  obtained:  Reuchlin(  14.5.5-1.522),  the  founder 
of  niiiilern  Hebrew  science,  though  not  the  earliest 
Christian  Hebraist,  was  as  a  humanist  second  only 
to  Erasmtis  in  iuflueuce.  He  obtained  nearly  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  from  his  Jewish  teach- 
ers, and  the  grammar  contained  in  his  epoch-making 
■■  Kudimeuta  Lingua'  Hebraic»  "  (1.500)  was  based 
chiefly  ou  David  Kimhi.  His  friend  and  (iu  these 
matters)  his  disciple,  Martin  Luther,  was  the  flrst 
great  Christian  exegete:  his  University  of  Witten- 
berg had  been  founded  iu  1502  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  new  learning. 

What  distinguished  Luther,  Melauchthon,  Calvin, 
and  the  other  reformed  expositors  was  their  funda- 
mental exegetical  principle  that  Scripture  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus,  Lu- 
Exegetical  ther's  "  Observationes  in  Psahnos" 
Merits  of  (1.519)  has,  cm  this  ground,  been  called 
the  the  first  scieiitiflcally  exegetical  book 

Keformers.  of  the  Reformation.  In  his  comments 
on  Gen.  iii.,  xv.,  and  sxx.  he  deals 
severely  with  the  time-honored  allegorizing  method. 
In  Calvin's  commentaries  ou  Isaiah  (1,5.51)  and  the 
Psalms  (1564)  the  high-water  mark  of  the  exege- 
sis of  the  sixteenth  century  is  reached;  the  advauce 
being  shown  chiefly  iu  an  increased  regard  for  philo- 
logical accuracy  aud  for  the  historical  setting  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Thus,  though  the  Reformers  were 
themselves  no  great  Hebraists,  their  expositions  are 
the  most  enduring  mark  of  the  revival  of  Hebrew 
ami  Biblical  learning  iu  their  time. 

A  surer  grammatical  aud  historical  exegesis  was 
made  possible  in  this  age  bj'  the  pulilicatiou  of  the 
original  texts  of  Scripture.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  art  of  printing  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  circulated  under  Jewish  auspices ;  aud  soon 
the  current  Vulgate  version  was  compared  with  the 
original,  the  first  simple  step  iu  that  process  of  tex- 
tual criticism  which  has  been  the  surest  foundatiou 
of  modern  interpretation.  Two  great  undertakings 
are  the  monuments  of  this  era  of  text  publication. 
One  was  the  Complutensiau  Polyglot  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  (1.514-17)  in  six  volumes,  four  of  them  de- 
voted to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Targums,  and  the  Vulgate  appearing  side  by  side 
with  tlie  original.  The  other  was  the  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  (Venice.  lol.S-2()),  in 
which  the  chief  help  was  given  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
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Hayyim  of  Tunis.  Finally,  tlie  iniblicatiou  of  texts 
facilitated  the  translation  of  tlie  Bible  into  the  ver- 
naculars of  the  various  countries  of  western  Europe, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  and  not  of  the  long 
dominant  Latin  Vulgate — a  process  which  was  itself 
an  exercise  in  the  exegetical  art. 

2.  Period  of  Confessionalism  or  Dogmatism:  It 
can  not  Ije  said  that  any  great  advance  was  made 
in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  during  the  fol- 
lowing century  and  a  half.  It  is  true  that  neither 
the  study  of  Hebrew  nor  that  of  the  sacred  text 
was  neglected;  but  the  ends  sought  were  mainly 
theological,  or  rather  confessional,  in 

Effect  of  the  narrowest  sense.  There  is  only 
Dogmatics,  here  and  there  a  trace  of  any  desire  to 
tind  out  the  inner  connection  of  the 
parts  of  Scripture  and  the  progress  of  its  teaching 
ironi  step  to  step  in  the  development  of  revelation. 
In  Germany,  especially,  little  advance  is  to  be  noted 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
theological  controversy  and  the  framing  of  sectarian 
symbols  were  most  assiduousl)'  practised ;  and  it  is 
a  melancholy  indication  of  the  barrenness  of  such 
pursuits  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  exegesis  that  the  larger  understanding  of 
the  Bible  has  ever  been  promoted  by  dogmatic  dis- 
cussion. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  work  of  these  later 
■'Middle  Ages''  of  Christianity  was  the  labor  that 
went  to  the  making  of  the  great  polyglots.  That 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  referred  to  above,  had  already 
in  the  sixteenth  centur_v  been  followed  by  the  Ant- 
werp Polyglot  (1569-72),  four  of  whose  eight  vol- 
umes were  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament.  This 
work,  executed  under  the  auspices  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Spaniard 
Arias  Montanus.  Its  improvement  upon  the  Com- 
plutensian  is  shown  partly  in  its  greater  accuracy 
and  partly  in  its  fuller  reproduction  of  the  Targums. 
An  essential  advance  is  shown  in  the 
The  Paris    Polyglot  (1629-15),    published 

Polyglots,  under  the  auspices  of  the  advocate  Le 
Jay,  in  which  were  given  the  Syriac 
antl  Arabic  versions  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  Targum.  The  London  Polj^glot  (16.5-1-57) 
was  further  enriched  by  the  Ethiopic  version  and 
valualile  prolegomena  by  the  chief  editor,  Brian 
Walton. 

JIanj-  of  the  contributors  to  these  monumental 
works  were  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  their 
time.  Thus,  Edmund  Castell  (Castellus),  who  wrote 
the  ■'  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  "  (1669),  was  the  chief 
linguistic  authority  in  the  making  of  the  last-named 
polyglot,  and  his  dictionary  has  scarcely  ever  been 
surpassed  as  an  effcirt  of  independent  scholarship. 
It  served  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  lexicons  of  the 
individual  languages  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son  (died  1629  and  1664. 
respectively),  in  Basel,  by  their  lexicons  and  hand- 
books, were  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
treasures  of  rabbinical  and  Talniudical  literature 
within  the  reach  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was 
also  no  slight  service  that  was  performed  by  tlie 
Arabists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Edward  Pocock  (160-1-91),  another  contributor  to 
the  Loudon  Polyglot,  and  Albert  Schultens  (1686- 


1750)  employetl  their  Arabic  erudition  in  the  work 

of  Scripture  exposition  and  illustration.     Nor  must 

the  achievements  of  Job  Ludolf  (1624- 

Semitic       1704)   in  the  more   remote  sphere   of 

Scholars  the  Ethiopic  be  overlooked.  All  study 
and  Arche-  of  the  Semitic  languages  and   liteni- 

ologlsts.     tures  in  the  days  before  the  rise  of  com- 
parative linguistic  and  historical  sci 
ence  was  made  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible 
and  Biblical  literature. 

Help  scarcely  less  imporUiut  was  afforded  by 
those  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to  Biblical 
and  Oriental  archeology.  The  works  of  Samuel 
Bochart  (1.599-1667)  on  sacred  geography  and  zool- 
ogy c'Phaleg  et  Caniian,"  1646,  and  "Hierozoicon," 
1675)  are  replete  with  knowledge  not  yet  antii|uate(I. 
John  Sei.dex  (1.584-1654).  "the  Coryphicus  of  an- 
tiquaries," left  in  his  "Syntagmata  de  Dis  Syris" 
(1617)  a  work  of  enduring  value,  as  did  John 
Spencer  of  Cambridge  in  his  great  work,  "  De 
Legibus  Hebrajorum  Ritualibus  "  (1685),  and  Adrian 
Reland  also  in  his  "  Palestina  "  (1710).  Tliese  proved 
to  be  basic  works  in  their  respective  sjiheres  of 
research. 

But  in  the  more  specific  work  of  interpreting  the 
sacred  text  in  detail  the  Christian  Church,  taken  as 
a  whole,  had  forgotten  the  spirit  and  maxims  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  was  hopelessly  fettered  by 
the  dogma  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriji- 
tures.  Inasmuch  as  this  doctrine  necessarily  implies- 
the  absence  of  any  inner  development  in  tlie  Bible, 
it  paralyzed  the  search  for  historic  truth.  Stagna- 
tion reached  its  climax  when  the 
Ob-  "  Formula  Ecclesiarum  Helveticarum  " 

structive     (1675)  declared,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 

Dogma-  Church,  that  the  Masoretic  vowel- 
tism.  points  and  accents  were  divinely  in- 
spired. Elias  Levita  (1472-1349)  had 
made  it  plain  to  intelligent  Jewsand  Christians  alike 
that  the  points  were  introduced  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  the  common  era;  and  when  Louis  Cappid 
(Cappellus),  "  Reformed "  professor  at  Saunuir 
(1585-1658),  vindicated  the  same  opinion  in  his 
"  Critica  Sacra  "  (1050),  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time  was 
left  without  excuse  or  defense,  and  the  error  gradu- 
all_y  died  out  of  itself.  This  book  was  the  real  be- 
ginning of  textual  criticism  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Moreover,  the  mysticism  of  Hiihnie  (1575-1624)  luid 
the  pietism  of  Spener  (1635-1705)  had  an  effect  far 
beyond  the  spheres  of  religious  sentiment  and  of 
philosophy,  in  liberating  the  minds  of  many  from 
the  tyranny  of  formalism. 

Also,  the  original   and   independent   John   Koch 
(CoccETUS,  1003-09),  in  pointing  out  the  progressive- 
nessof  the  divine  revelation,  gave,  uot- 
Harbingers  witlistanding   his  extravagances  as  a 
of  tyjiologist,  a  lasting  impidse  toearnest 

Progress,  imiuiry  into  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  Bible.  Ilis  legitimate  successor 
was  ViTUiNGA  (1059-1722),  the  famous  commentator 
on  Isaiah,  a  striking  combination  of  the  granunarian 
and  the  allegorist,  whose  diligence  in  seeking  first  of 
all  the  primary  sense  of  the  text  was  stimvUated  by 
the  examjile  of  the  common-sense  literalist  GitOTifS 
(1.583-1645)  and  of  the  ingenious  but  cautious  philol- 
ogist De  Dieti   (1590-1642).     All  of  these  were  of 
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the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  where  almost  the 
only  gieiU  coiniiuntiitois  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  rintiiiies  were  tniineil  anil  labored. 

3.  Period  of  Criticism  :    The  i(l<  as  that   were  most 
germinal  and  poleiitial  in  interpretation  came,  how- 
ever, not   from    Holland    (eoucerniui;   Spinoza,  see 
later  on),  but   from  Ensjland  and,   above  all,  from 
Germany.     They  can  bi'  traced  siiecinetly  along  the 
lines  of    esthetic    apprtciation,   literary    criticism, 
philological  research,  and  philosopliieal  constructive- 
ness.     It  is  with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  unliroken  advance  begin.s.      Up  to  that 
time  the  theologians,  by  their  unsym- 
Esthetic      pathetic  treatment,  haddonetheir  best 
Apprecia-    to  con.sign  the  Bible  to  the  rubbisli- 
tion.  Iieap  of  creeds  and  confessions:   and 

they  seem  to  have  almost  succeeded. 
The  first  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  was  to 
observe  the  form  and  structure  of  the  .sacied  wii- 
tings.  Robert  Lowtli  (1710-87),  an  Knglishman.  has 
the  distinction  of  having  pointed  this  out.  His  "  l)c 
Sacra  Poesi  Hcbra'oruni"  (1753)  and  his  translation 
of  Isaiah  (177S)  set  forth  and  illustrati'd  the  several 
forms  of  P.\KAi,i,Ki,is.M  in  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
showed  how  they  could  be  traced  out  in  the  original. 
and  how  they  could  be  rcprodu<ed  in  any  properly 
made  version.  In  this  exposition  he  rightly  pro- 
fesses to  have  applied  largely  the  princijjles  of  Aza- 
riah  del  Ros.si  (l,!)18-77).  This  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  world  to  Christian  readers,  who  were  now 
enabled  to  discern  the  poetic  structure 
Lowth  and  of  a  large  |>art  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Herder.  Lowtli's  esthetic  ta.ste  and  spirit  were 
more  than  matched  by  the  German 
IIekdek  (1744-1S0:S),  whose  enthusiasm  for  Oriental 
antiquity  hail  been  in  large  measure  kindled  by 
Hamann  (1730-88).  Herders  "  Geistder  Hcbraischen 
Poesie"  (1782)  did  most  to  imbue  his  age  with  ad- 
miration for  Hebrew  literature.  But  the  Bible  was 
the  main  insiiiration  of  his  lilerar)'  and  philosoph- 
ical writings,  in  all  of  which  lie  strove  nnghtily 
for  the  uplifting  and  enlarging  of  tlie  spirit  of 
humanity.  What  has  been  gained  since  Herder's 
time  in  the  literary  appreciation  of  the  Bible  is 
due  in  the  main  loamore  accurate  knowledge  of 
details. 

Bible  e.xegesis  came  to  its  rights  when  scicntitic 
literary  criticism  was  condMncd  with  accurate  philo- 
logical methods  and  more  complete  historical  and 
areheological  knowledge.     The  year  17.")3is  the  natal 
year  of  what,  in  distinction  from  tc\ 
Beginnings  tual  criticism,  is  called  "higher  criti 
ofHigher    cism."     Then    appeared    along   with 
Criticism.     I.owth's  "Sacred  Poetry  of   the   He- 
brews"  a    still    more    epoch-making 
book    by   Jean    Astruc    (1(>84-I7fifi),    physician    to 
I.onis  XIV.  of  France,  entitled  "Conjectures  sur  les 
Menioires  Originau.x  dout  il  Paroil  que  Moyse  s'est 
Servi  pour  Compose!- le  l.ivre  ile  la  GenOse."     The 
book  was  pidilishcd  with  an  apologetic  aim — to  save 
the   consistency  of   the  sacred   writers — and   noblv 
has  this  purjiose  been  justified  in  the  final  result  of 
the  critical  iiKpiiry  thus  begun.     It  had  long  been 
maintained  by  some  of  the  more  daring  spirits,  as  by 
Abraham  itin  E/ra  ( 1 003-1 1()8)  and  the  philosophers 
HoBBES(l,588-l(!7!l)  and  Spino/a(  l(i32-77).  tlint  tliere 


were  many  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  on  the  ground  that 
their  statements  refer  to  events  which  occurred  after 
his  time.     Of  these  Spinoza  advanced  furthest,  fol- 
lowing up  the  dicta  of  Ibn  Ezra  and  Isaac  ile  la 
Peyri^re   (1593-167(5).      In  his  "Traetatus  Theolog- 
ico-Politicus"  (1670)  Spinoza  not  only  disputed  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
Precursors   asserted  that  in  the  historical  books  as 
of  the        far  as   Kings   much  of   the  contents 
Higher       pointed  to  a  late  authorship.     His  sa- 
Criticism.     gacity  was  further  shown  by  his  put- 
ting Chronicles  linig  after  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  in  perceiving  the  composite  character  of 
several  of  the  prophetical  books.     Richard  Si.mon,  a 
father  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris  (1638-1712),  the  most 
acute  critic  of  his  day,  while  denying  that  the  Peu- 
tateueh   in   its  final   form  eoidil   have   come  from 
Moses,  piopounded  the  theorj'  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  compiled  with  considerable  freedom  from 
the  works  of  inspired  historiographers. 

Astruc  made  the  beginning  of  progressive  criticism 
by  oKserviug  the  distinction  in  usage  of  the  two 
names  for  God,  Elohim  and  Yiiwn.  It  had  alreaih- 
been  conjectured  by  Vitringa  and  others  that  Moses 
made  use  of  earlier  documents.  Astruc  hit  upon  the 
thought  that  these  two  names,  running  through 
separate  sections  of  Genesis,  marked  a 
Chief  distinction  of  author.ship.  Heassunied 
Points  in  also  nine  smaller  documents  distiu- 
the  Line  of  guished  by  other  marks.  J.  G.  Eich- 
Progress.  horn,  along  with  other  hjpothescs, 
showed  in  1779  that  this  distinction 
was  furtlier  justified  by  peculiarities  of  linguistic 
usage.  In  1798  K.  D.  Ilgen  declared  his  belief  that 
the  Elohim  sections  in  Genesis  were  not  the  produc- 
tions of  a  single  author.  De  W'ette  demonstrated 
in  1805  that  Deuteronomj'  differed  in  essential  char- 
acter fr(  iin  the  otlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Fried- 
rich  BIcek  in  1823  pointed  out  that  the  Book  of 
.loshua  was  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  narrative,  and  therefore  nnist  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  .same  historical  framework  now  known 
as  the  Hexateuch,  including  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua.  Ewald  in  1831  showed  that  the  Elohim 
doi-ument  and  the  .lehovah  document  were  sejiarately 
traceable  throughout  the  Pentateuch.  Inl8,53Hup- 
feld  developed  the  happy  conjecture  of  Ilgen,  made 
more  than  half  a  century  before,  into  a  demon.stra- 
tion  that  there  wi-re  two  independent  Elolnstic 
sources,  one  of  which  was  very  closely  related  to 
the  Jahvistic. 

Thus,  in  a  round  century  after  17.53,  the  funda- 
mental analysis  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  com|)leted.     The  few  facts 
Summary    just  given  indicate  merely  the  general 
ofTheories.  line   of  assured  jirogress.   leading   to 
the  establishment  of  the    hypothesis 
that  the  Hexateuch  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  in- 
de])endent  documents.     Other  theories,  sucli  as  that 
the  Peutateuch  wasa  late  composition  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  fragments  (the  "Fragmentary  '"  hypoth- 
esis), or  that  it  consisted  of  one  fundamental  (Elo- 
histic)  work,  others  having  been  attached   for  the 
purpose   of  completing   it   (the   "Supplementary" 
hypothesis),  grew  out  of  the  original  impulse  toward 
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analysis  and  conslructiou.  They  were  long  (k'fendt'd 
by  able  scholars,  but  have  now  practifally  ilisaii- 
peart'il  from  the  arena  of  discussion. 

Meanwhile  a  great  awakening  of  what  may  be 
summarily  called  the  historic  interest  had  taken 
place  in  the  world  of  criticism,  and  Bible  study  lias 
been  perhaps  the  priucipal  gainer  by  the  whole 
movement  to  which  that  awakening  has  given  vital- 
ity and  permanence.  The  dominant  influences  are. 
moreover,  still  ojierative  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  date  of  Lowth  and  Astruc. 

Comparative  philology  has  been  iutiuential  in  two 
main  directions.  It  has  called  attention  to  the  con- 
trasts as  well  as  to  the  resemblances  of  distinct  fam- 
ilies of  mankind,  and  has  compelled  men  to  tind  out 
characteristic  types  of  thought  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression ill  their  literary  monuments.  It  has  also 
provoked  a  rational  and  scientific  study  of  words 
and  .sentences,  so  that  the  modifica- 
Com-  tions  of  their  iisages  fi'om  age  to  age 
parative  are  made  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning, 
Philology,  or  shades  of  meaning,  which  they  liave 
expressed.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  impulse  to  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  given 
by  Lowth  and  Herder  was  continued  by  highly  en- 
dowed men  of  various  schools,  of  whom  it  may  suf- 
fice to  name  Eichhorn,  I)e  Wette,  Goethe.  Ewald. 
Coleridge,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grammatical  and  lexical  study  of  Hebrew  was 
placed  upon  a  new  and  ascending  grade.  Witness 
the  successive  productions  of  Gesenivs  (whose  prac- 
tical linguistic  work  is  the  most  vital  and  iiersistent 
known  to  modern  times).  Ewai.d,  ()i.sii.\l'sen, 
Stade,  and  Koemg. 

To  the  demand  for  verbal  accura<y,  as  well  as  to 
the  search  after  the  form  of  theoriginaJ  text,  are  due 
the   many   attempts   that   have   been 
Textual      made   to  amend   the   Masoj'etic  text. 
Emenda-     That  emendation  is  often  needed  was 
tion.  long  ago  felt  by  independent  inquirers. 

But  no  great  advance  was  made  in 
method  from  the  days  of  Cappellus  and  Lowth  to 
those  of  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  except  in  connection 
with  a  critical  stud}'  of  tlie  ancient  versions  and  a 
wider  collation  of  manuscripts.  This  was  resumed 
with  better  efforts  in  the  monumental  works  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons,  of  Field  and  Lagarde,  who  en- 
forced stricter  principles  of  textual  correction. 

But  all  these  influences  combined  will  not  account 
for  the  tremendous  revolution  wliich  Bible  criticism 
and    exegesis  have    undergone   since 
New         the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Vitalizing   Two  new  forces  have  been  aiijdied  to 
Con-         Biblical   study  which   may  fairly  be 
ceptions.     called    vitali/ing    and    regenerative. 
The  onehascome  from  the  now  ruling 
conceptions  of  the  history  of  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience; the  other,  from  the  prevalent  viewsaslo  the 
actual  growth  of  human  society.     TIk'ouc  ischiefly 
philosophical;    the  other,   mainly  empirical.      The 
practical  result  of   the  cooperant  workings  of   the 
two  conceptions  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament books  in  the  order  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  their   ideas,  and   in  accordance  with   tlip 
growing  capacity  of  ancient  Israel  for  apprehemling 
or  receiving  them 
III.— 12 


The  chief  points  on  which  the  representatives  of 
modern  Biblical  exegesis  are  agreed  are: 

1.  lu  the  Hexateuch  four  authors  at  least  were 
concerned,  besides  a  redactor  or  redactors.     Of  these 

Jloses  is  not   one,   though   it   is  not 

Results       proved  that  he  contributed  no  niate- 

of  the  New   rials.     One  of  the  sources  appears  in 

Exegesis.     Deuteronomy  (I));   another  (P)  in  Ij,-- 

viticus  and  in  large  portions  of  the 
other  liodks;  while  twoothers  (.1  and  E)  often  insep- 
arably combineil  (J  E)  form  the  remainder.  J  (.lab 
vist)  and  E  (formerly  called  the  second  Elohist)  give 
a  sort  of  historical  resume  of  the  early  history  of 
Israel  from  the  standpoiiilsof  southern  and  northern 
Israel  respectively,  and  are  dominated  by  the  pro- 
phetic movement.  They  were  completed  in  the 
ninth  and  eighth  centuries  n.c.  The  groundwork 
of  I)  was  the  "Book  of  Instructions"  found  by  Hil- 
kiah  in  thr  Temple  in  621  li.c.  It  minisleied  both 
to  the  proiihetic  spirit  and  to  the  cultus.  and  served 
as  directive  for  tlie  reformalion  of  .losiah.  P  was 
com])osed  for  the  promotion  of  fla^  ceremonial  code 
which  it  contains,  and  treats  besides  of  the  early 
history  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prieslhood. 
While  including  earlier  elements,  it  was  es.sentially 
the  work  of  writers  that  were  concerned  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Secmul  Temple,  being  substantially  the 
law-book  of  Ezra.  J  E  therefore  precedi's  D.  and 
D  precedes  P.  The  mode  ami  time  of  the  leilaction 
are  not  so  clear. 

2.  The  aims  or  tendencies  of  these  several  produc- 
tions— prophetic,  deuterononuc.  and  priestly — do 
not  stop  with  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but  run  through 
all  the  historical  literature.  In  brief,  while  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  are  mostly  of  the  prophetic  or 
deuteronomic  sjiirit,  ('hronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  all  of  which  three  came  from  one  hand  near 
the  close  of  the  canon,  arc  c<infrolled  by  the  iiriestly 
tendency,  so  prominent  in  P  of  the  Hexafeucli. 

3.  The  ])roplielical  books  have  also  been  rear 
ranged  and  readjusted  in  accordance  with  their 
ascertained  historical  order.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  have  been  found  to  contain  projilieciis  which 
did  not  proceed  from  the  principal  aiitlmrs.  The  por- 
tions thus  separated  are  usually  lati'rtban  the  genu- 
ine prophecies.  Isaiah  and  Zeehariali.  for  example, 
have  each  been  credited  with  more  than  one  impor- 
tant work  in  addition  to  their  own  iiroper  utterances. 

4.  The  titles  of  the  Psalms  arc  n<it  original  or  re- 
liable. P.salm-conii)osition  with  a  high  spiritual  in- 
tent and  content  began  after  the  time  of  David,  and, 
like  liynm-writing  in  every  age,  flourished  chiefly  in 
times  of  religious  and  social  stress  and  trial. 

5.  The  writings  a.scril)e<l  to  Solomon  are,  in  their 
present    form,   of   very    late   date.      Eccle.siastes   is 
wholly,  and   Proverbs   largely,   the   i>roduet  of  the 
Persian  or  Grecian  ixriod.     The  Book  of  Daniel  be 
longs  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

6.  Not  only  have  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  his 
torical  rcconls  been  arranged  anew,  but  the  whole 
career  of  Israel  in  Palestine  now  appears,  in  the 
light  of  thearcheological  disclosurcsof  the  last  balf- 
century,  to  have  lieen.  in  its  external  incidents,  but 
an  incident  in  North-semitic  history,  whiili  began 
several  thousand  years  before  the  Hebrews  Iiecame 
a  nation. 
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7.  The  ilevelopiiU'Ut  of  tbe  religious  conceptious 
and  Institutions  of  ancient  Israel  can  be  traced  iu  a 
rational  order  and  illustrated  by  similar  phenomeua 
elsewhere. 

BiBLiOGRArilT :  History  of  Modem  Exesesis:  (i  W.  Meyer. 
Gf-if/l  lid-  Scliriflirl.l''lnltiu  frit  *''  II  lf<'il-ftt'is(t'»"iiy 
dcr  n'iiifiimluifieii.  Isie-U!i;  Dieslel.  Gesfcli.  (its  Alttii 
Test  111  <hr  ClirMklicii  Kiirhi:  Jena.  ISiis;  F.  W.  Far- 
rar  Hixluru  of"  ;ii(ii/>i-((ii(i"ii  iBumpion  Leetui-es.  IsMi. 
General  views,  iianiiil  skeiihes.  or  liiMioRraphieal  oiii- 
lines  may  tie  found  in  iiianv  \vritin)rs.  amonff  iliem  Home. 
IntnuUiilinn  tn  the  lldij  Siriiiliiirf  iHX  vd.A^l":  Tilled.. 
ISMl.  vol.  ii..  part  -';  Iteuss,  liisvh.  ihr  Hcifiyc ii  !^iliritleii. 
189(1:  Bleek-Wellliausen,  Eiiihitiuiu  in  ihis  AUt  Tist..  best 
in  the  4th  ed..  IsTS :  Strael;.  in  ZiVklfi's  Hnii'lhm-h  dcr 
Thcohiiihchcii  Il'i.'<si  iischaftcii  in  Bii()/W"poili.st7if  r  Diir- 
stddiii!/.  vol.  i..  parts;  Driver.  Intriidiictinn  (o  the  Lilera- 
ture  11/ the  O.  T.  Ksfll  f(  saj.:  CcrmW.  EinUitnnu  in  dm  A. 
T  ^lh  ed..  1896:  W.  R.  Sraitb,  77if  O.  T.  in  the  JcuiKh 
Church.  Isl  ed.  ISXl;  Brisrgs.  Methods  of  Bililie<d  Stwlii. 
liSS:  I'hevne.  Foiiii''<r.«  oC  O.  T.  Critieism.  1S9:3:  idem. 
Prnyihccii'K  of  Imioh.  Appendix,  Essay  x..  4tli  ed.,  lS!<ii: 
Franz  Delilzseli.  Comnientar  zum  Psaltrr,  -lih  ed..  1S8-S,  In- 
troduction, p.  ix.;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battershy.  Die 
Hc.ratinili.  vol.  i.,  London.  1900. 
K.  .1.  F.  McC. 

BIBLE   INSPIRATION.     See  Inspiration. 

BIBLE  MANUSCRIPTS  :  By  this  term  are 
designated  handwritten  copies  and  codices  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  of  several  books  ar- 
ranged in  groups  according  to  a  certain  order  (sbe 
Bible  Canon),  or  of  single  books.  Sometimes, 
though  not  often,  they  contain  collections  of  de- 
tached prophetic  selections  (see  HAFTARAn),  gen- 
erally iu  connection  with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Strack, 
•■  Zeitschrift  f i'lr  die  Gesammte  Lutherisclie  Theologie 
und  Kirche."  187.5,  ji.  .59-1).  A  distinction  is  made 
between  manuscripts  intended  for  use  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  in  public  reading  and  those  for  private 
purposes.  Originally  both  the  sacred  or  public 
copies  and  the  private  or  profane  were  in  the  shape 
of  scrolls,  this  being  the  only  style  of  book-making 
known  to  antiquity.  After  tlie  leaved  form  of  books 
came  into  vogue  (from  the  fourth  century  of  the 
common  era),  adherence  to  the  ancestral  model  was 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  those  reserved  for  holy  uses 
at  public  worship.  "While  demanded  oidy  for  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Esther,  this  conformity 
must,  as  the  name  indicates,  have  been  at  one  time 
e.xaetedalso  for  the  four  lemaiuiug  Megillot.  read  as 
lessons  on  certain  festivals.  "Why  they  and  the  col- 
lections of  the  Haftarot  ceased  to  conform  to  the 
historical  model  can  not  lie  ascertained. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Esther,  when  ilesignated  for 
synagogal  use,  are  required  to  be  written  with  scru- 
pulous attention  to  rules  laid  down  in  the  Law  (see 
SoFEiiiM).  They  must  be  written  in  square  char- 
acters (yaiD  ana.  also  known  as  'llt'Sana;  see 
Alph.\bet),  without  vowel-points  and  accents,  on 
parchment   made   from   the   hides  of 

Rules  for    "clean"   animals,  which,   when  duly 

"Writing,  prepared,  are  sewn  together  by  threads 
of  the  same  origin.  If  four  mistakes 
are  fovmd  in  one  column,  or  a  single  error  is  discov- 
ered in  the  "open"  and  "closed"  sections  of  the 
Law,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the  metrical  por- 
tions, the  whole  copy  is  rendered  untit  for  use  (i>1DS) 
and  must  be  buried.  Great  age — through  long  use, 
and  exposure  to  climatic  and  other  influences  involv- 
ing decay  and  other  imjierfections — is  among  the 
causes  wliich  render  a  copy  unserviceable :  and  this 


circumstance  explains  why  very  old  copies  are  not 

found. 

The  manuscripts  intended  for  private  use  vary 
considerably  iu  size,  material,  and  character.  They 
are  in  rolls,  and  in  book  form — folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
and  duodecimo.  Some  are  written  on  parchment, 
some  on  leather,  others  on  paper;  some  in  square 
characters,  others  in  rabbinical  (the  latter  only  in 
modern  times).  They  are  usually  provided  with 
vowel-points,  written  in  a  different  color  from  the 
consonants,  which  are  always  in  black.  Initial 
words  or  lettei-s  are  often  iu  gold  and  silver:  some, 
indeed,  are  artistically  illuminated.  Soiuetimes  on 
the  inner  margins  of  the  columns  are  given  ilaso- 
retic  notes:  the  outer  ones  are  reserved  for  scholia 
and.  in  more  modern  manuscripts,  for  rabbinical 
commentaries.  Yemenite  manusciipts  have  usually 
no  columns;  and  each  verse  is  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  verse  from  the  Targum  Onkelos  and 
the  Arabic  translation  by  Saadia.  The  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  is  sometimes  occupied  by  the 
commentary  of  Rashi. 

Generally,  the  manuscripts  are  provided  with  in- 
scriptions giving  the  name  of  the  copyist  and  the 
dates  of   writing.      Several  eras  are 
Colophons    used  in  the  computation  of  these  dates : 

and  In-  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  that 
scriptions.  of  the  Seleucids;  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple:  and,  finally,  that 
of  the  Babylouiau  exile  (see  Era),  The  age  of  un- 
dated mauuscripts  is  approximatively  determined 
b}-  the  ink,  the  quality  of  the  parchment,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  JIasoretic  notes,  and  by  paleo- 
graphic  signs  (see  Paleography). 

As  intlicated  above,  extant  manuscripts  are  not  of 
very  great  antiquity.  In  addition  to  the  explana- 
tion already  given,  this  phenomenon,  all  the  more 
cui'ious  because,  according  to  Jewish  law,  every 
■lew  ought  to  have  at  least  one  copy  iu  his  house,  is 
veiy  plausibly  accounteil  for  on  the  theory  advanced 
by  Brian  "Walton ;  namely,  that  with  the  definitive 
settlement  of  the  Masoiah  in  the  seventh  century, 
many  cojiies  must  have  been  discarded  because  of 
their  infractions  of  the  estalilished  JIasorctic  rules. 

If  Talmud  Ycrushalmi  (Ta'anit  Ixviii.  1)  is  to  be 
credited,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  stand- 
ard codices  of  the  Pentateuch  were  ollicially  recog- 
nized. These  were  deposited  iu  the  court  of  the 
Temple  and  served  as  models  for  accuracy.  Accord- 
iug  to  the  passage  quoted,  three  were  known  by  the 
following  names  respectivel_y:  "Sefer  Me'on,"  so 
called  on  account  of  its  reading  pyo  instead  of  njlJfO 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  27):  "Sefer  Za 'at ute,"  because  of  its 
readiug  "UICVT  instead  of  nyj  (Ex.  xxiv.  ,5);  and 
"Sefer  Hi,"'  because  of  its  reading  S»n  with  a  yod 
in  nine  passjiges  instead  of  eleven.  The  JIasorites, 
too,  seem  to  have  consulted  standard  manuscripts 
celebrated  for  their  accni'acy  iu  the  redaction  of  the 
text  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  Masoretic  glosses. 
Though  none  of  these  has  been  preserved,  the  fol- 
lowing are  referred  to  as  authorities  in  almost  every 
manuscript  of  imjiortauce: 

Codex Muggeh,  i.r..  the  con-ected  Codex:  Quot- 
ed by  the  :Masorites  either  by  its  full  title  (njlO  12D3) 
or  siniplv  as  "Mnggeh"  (njlD)- 

Codex  Hilleli  ('isisn  ^^D) :  The  origin  of  itsname 


^piil!;jl*?v»*-«<'X-:' 


K1JV*^^.UJ^'>.i'*< 


f^viife^^ 


'?R?!&^ 


"#'^^r'W'^/;%9s^#C^iWl^' 


«?*, 


l<(^-iS5.'A^y^*W\-.^Y 


"C*  ' 


r«'^ 


f^S  io>3iwnK)nS>Srui4:'oi2S\opn  oO^  | 
••^   cyDtt*n;'>p'i30'rhKcinK|n'i  ^o^ 

^;§^    ->n>i3T'n>T.3iD>30'nSj<s-i»i      ^ 
W^^       "    '  i'jL'*3nov-ip3    §1 

C     t>KD'nSN}<"i3-i'o^ou*ni''pnafl    "f 


^ 


>#     -noK^D'nS{{oriKn-Q'V3it?i3  <^ 

DV  np3TI'l3-U,"n'T(^"l{03T 

''      n);!^pKir'mKfO'iTnon3ni>j^    Jl 


fit* 

Y     D"^Kntt'i'JD>rf7t<,iaR>iDip>3 
D'''npi^3'*n-\nijfna-t3  uabw 
'»      p«<r^33i>ipn33io'DU'nc]iipi  qOq 


^•' 


^o%^ 


{4<n3p>i:'Ki 


-J. 


^  :"^rnnpi-nt{n|>3D'nSKSn3n 

0''9n-\iri3j"pTn'OTiSK"ioH»i| 

b>bn  fnS-isna?  ^p^^J^Ko^rf»< 
nc'KD'i?n|Dip_>pnS/ir«30'^' 
cd'hSn  KTpnip>rpvi>'p-f>Spb 

DV-ip3'n'i3ir'n'io'p;i'yp"f? 

j--nnnoD'bni*ip>o>.TV'io8r) 
; — nt4"tfl'TnKDlpoS»bi'bB^ 
^upwrfw  Klp^T  p^nn  n^?n 
ST'io^''inp  D'anrnpcKipH 
{iBfi;io'nV'iaR'r3iD'3D''riSK 

?»wHp^nKi"wp'n>ipiNnHsf 

^  0>n^KicT'\ri3'chi3u'"'f  "^^t'^S 
"  n?^rornponT>iaTj*>n'i'3iira 


h 


j^>"'WT3rnNOVi>o"'rKtno«t»i 

■>.(>fnr*ff><|iQ|pjppcKtt<»a»iaift».i 


Ksicieigia 


OqO 
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is  not  known.  According  to  Zaeuto,  this  codex  was 
written  by  a  certain  Hillel  at  about  600  of  the  com- 
mon era.  In  his  Chronicle,  compiled  about  1500. 
Zaeuto  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

•■  In  the  year  4957.  on  the  twentv-eighth  of  Ab  'Aug.  14, 1197). 
there  was  a  great  perse<-uiion  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of 


remaining  two  parts  of  it.  containing  the  Former  and  Latter 
Pnjphets.  written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters :  these  had 
been  hn.ught  by  the  exiles  to  Portugal  and  sold  at  Bugia  In 
Africa,  where  they  still  are.  having  lieen  written  about  9UD  years 
a^.  Eimbi  in  his  grammar  on  Sum.  i.  4  says  Ibat  the  Penta- 
teuch of  the  Hillel  (•wle.t  was  extant  in  Toledo."' 

Codex    Sanbuki :    Freiiuently   quoted     in    the 


tin  r7f(ir}-r('-\'j^  t)> 
3f7rntr7  vcjrvTv  w^ 


K7  thVi^^  ^%o  tiiix 


•••,.;•  jmrJ-iic 


i 


Ui 


Page  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  srPEiai.vEAR  PtNciriiio.v.  from  the  Si.  PETERSBrRC  Codes. 


Leon  at  the  hand  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  came  to  besiege  it. 
At  that  time  they  removed  thence  the  twenty-four  sacred  books 
which  were  written  about  tain  years  before.  Thev  were  written 
by  R.  Hillel  hen  Menses  ben  Hillel.  and  hence  his  name  was  given 
to  the  codex,  which  was  called  "  Hilleli."  It  was  exceediingly 
correct ;  and  all  other  codices  were  revised  after  iu    I  saw  the 


Masorah  Parva,  and  highly  praisetl  for  its  accuracy 
by  Menaheni  de  Lonzaiio  in  his  "OrTorah."  Ac- 
cording to  (_  hristian  D.  Ginsburg,  the  name  of  this 
codex  is  derived  from  "  Zambuki  "  on  the  Tigris,  to 
which  community  it  belonged. 
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Codex  Terushalmi :  As  attested  by  Kiiiibi 
("Miklol."  cd.  Fuilh.  1793,  p.  iy4b),  tlie  coiiex  was 
for  nmuY  years  in  Saragossji,  and  was  extensively 
used  by  tlie  grammarian  and  loxieograplier  Ibn 
Ganal.i.  It  is  ott<'n  quoted  in  I  lie  Masorali  as  exliib- 
itini:  a  different  orthography  fmni  that  of  the  t'oilex 
Hilleli. 

Codex  Jericho,  also  ealhd  Jericho  Pentateuch 
{in*"l'  L"Din):  The  name  seemstoiinply  that  the  man 
nseripl  enibraeed  only  the  Pentateueh.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Elijah  Lcvita.  in  "  Shibre  Luhot."  as  most 
reliable  for  the  aci-ents. 

Codex  Sinai  Cro  "I3D)  :  JIany  opinions  exist  as 
to  the  derivation  of  its  name.  The  most  plausible 
is  tliat  it  was  di'rived  from  "Blount  Sinai.'"  just  as 
the  codices  Jericho  and  Yerushalmi  denote  the  places 
of  tlieir  origin.  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie  ^lasorah,  and 
is  also  cited  by  Elijah  Levita  in  his  work  quoted 
above. 

Codex  Great  Mahzor  (nai  XIITna)  :  This  prob- 
ably contained  tlie  amiiial  or  triennial  cycle  ("Mah- 
zor")  of  lessons  to  be  read  on  week-days,  Sabbaths, 
feasts,  and  fasts;  hence  its  name. 

Codex  Ezra :  Quoted  in  the  Masorah  Parva.  A 
maiiuseiipt  imifessiii^-  to  be  a  copy  of  this  codex  js 
in  the  pii,-.sessiiin  of  Cliiistiaii  I).  Ginslnirg. 

Codex  Babylon  ('^533 -1S3D):  Ditfereuces  (D'Sl^n. 
"hillutin ")  existed  between  the  Western  schonls 
rSiiyOi.  'he  chief  .seat  of  which  was  Tiberias,  and 
the  Eastern  ('snj^D).  the  principal  centers  of  which 
Were  Nehardea  and  Sura,  in  the  reading  of  many 
pas.sii.ges:  this  codex  gives  the  Eastern  recension 
(sec  JIasokaii). 

Another  standard  codex  which  served  as  a  model 
at  the  time  of  JIaimonides  was  that  written  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  renowneii  Masorite  Aaron 
BEX  MosKs  iiKN  AsiiKU  of  Tiberias  (compare  Mai- 
mimides,  "Yad,"  Sefer  Torah,  viii.  4),  This  codex 
was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
preserved  in  the  synagogue  at  Alepjici  (Jacob  Sap 
hir,  TSDPN.  "•  I'-b  ;  Griitz,  in  "  Monatssrlirift."  1871, 
p.  ti;  IbS",  p.  30;  Strack,  "Prolegomena  Oritica,"  pp. 
44-4(i).  [E.  X.  Adier  ("Kaufiuann  Gedeukbuch," 
p.  130)  argues  that  the  Aleppo  t'odexis  a  copy,  not 
the  original:  but  Wiekes  ("Hebrew  Accentuation," 
Preface,  p.  vii..  Oxford,  18S7)  makes  it  clear  that 
"the  statement  assigning  the  codex  to  (Aaron  ben 
Jloses)  Beii-Asher  is  a  falnieation." — E.  (i.  n.] 

Two  celebrated  manuscripts  beliereti  to  be  very 
ancient  are  still  extant  in  Syria.  One  of  these,  the 
Damascus  Codex,  which,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  its  title-page  (added,  however,  by  a  later  hand), 
was  written  in  the  third  century  of  the  common  era. 
belongs  to  a  Jewish  family  of  Damascus  named 
Parhi.  and  is  exhibited  to  the  iuhabitants  on  feast- 
days.  The  other  is  kept  in  a  grotto  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gubcr,  near  Damascus. 

The  number  of  Hebrew  Bible  manuscripts  found 
in  European  libraries  is  very  considerable.     The  old- 
est collection  is  that  in  the  Imperial 
Number  of   Library,  St.  Petersburg,  and  formerly 
MSS.         at  the  Biblical  Society  of  Odessa.     A 
description  of   some  of   these   manu- 
scripts   was   given   by   Ephraim    Moses   Pinner   in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Prospectus  der  Alten  Hebrii- 
iscben  und  Rabbin ischen  Mauuscripte."etc.,  Odessa, 


1845.  A  full  description  by  Strack  and  Harkavy  is 
given  in  their  catalogue.  The  oldest  manuscript  of 
this  valuable  collection  is  a  Pentateuch  brought  from 
Derband  (Daghestan),  written  before 604of  the  com- 
mon era.  It  consists  of  forty-live  skins  having  236 
columns,  and  is  composed  of  .six  pieces:  (1)  Gen. 
i.-xlvi.  25.  end  (9  skins,  52  columns.  51  lines; 
T.VGGiN  by  a. later  hand).  (2)  Gen.  xlvi.  26-Nuiii 
bers  (24  skins,  134  columns,  50  lines,  without 
Taggin).  (3)  Deut.  i.-xvii.  (4  skins,  21  columns, 
51  lines,  witliotit  Taggin).  (4)  Deut.  xvii.-xxi.  4 
(1  skin,  3  columns,  51  lines).  (5)  Deut.xxi.  5-xxiii. 
23  (1  skin,  3  columns,  51  lines).  (6)  Deut.  xxiii,  24- 
eiid  of  Deut.  (4  skins,  13  columns,  51  liiiesi. 

The  oldest  manuscript  in  book  form  at  the  library 
of  St.  Petersburg  dates  from  916.     It  consists  of  225 
folios,  each  folio  divided   lengthwise  into  two  col 
umus  with  21  lines  to  the  column,  with  the  exeep 
tion  of  folio  la  and  folio  324a-b.  which  exhibit  epi 
graphs.     It  contains  the  Latter  Prophets.     Two  lines 
of  ^lasorah  Magna  appear  in  the  lower  margin  of 
each  page:    while  the  ^Masorah  Parva  occupies  the 
center  space   between   the  columns.      The   vowel 
points  are  supeilinear  in  the  so-called  Babylonian 
system.     The  total  nuiuberof  the  Bible  manuscripts 
in  the  St,  Petersburg  library  is  146. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  165  Bible  manu- 
scripts, the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Ma.soretie  Bible 
written  about  820-850.  This  contains  the  Penta- 
teuch and  consists  of  186  folios,  55  of  which  were  at 
one  time  missing,  but  have  been  added  by  a  later 
hand.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  possesses  146 
Bible  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from 
1104.  Cambridge  counts  32,  the  oldest  believed  to 
be  of  the  tenth  century.  Bible  manuscripts  in 
goodly  numbers  are  also  to  l>e  found  in  private 
libraries  in  England,  the  most  important  collection 
being  that  of  E.  X.  Adler.  This  contains  about  100 
codices,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  ninth  century. 
The  Bibliothe(|iie  Nationale,  Paris,  has  132  Bible 
manuscripts,  the  oldest  with  tlie  date  1286.  The 
nuiuberof  Bible  manuscripts  in  the  Vienna  Lilir.iry 
is  24.  The  oldest  (given  by  Kennicott  under  Xo. 
126)  contains  the  Latter  Prophets  and  the  Hagiog- 
rapha.  written  in  the  tenth  century.  Steinschneider 
describes  14  Bible  manuscripts  in  the 
In  l!(iyal   library  of  Berlin;  none  of  them 

Libraries,  is  very  old.  De  Rossi  desciibes  848 
manuscrii>ts  (now  at  Parma),  the  old 
est  of  which  isXo.  634,  containing  Lev.  xxi.  19-N'uni 
i.  .50.  written  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Vatican 
Library  possesses  39  Bible  manuscripts,  which  have 
been  described  by  Joseph  Simon  Asscmaiii  and 
Stephen  Eiihodius  Asseinani.  Several  Bible  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  libraries  of  Leipsic.  Munich,  and 
Leyden. 

Some  Bible  manuscripts  have  been  brought  from 
China.  They  are  partly  synagogue  rolls,  partly  pri- 
vate copies,  whose  text  docs  not  differ  from  the 
Masoretic  Bibles.  A  Pentateuch  of  the  Malabar 
Jews  is  now  in  England.  It  resembles,  on  the 
whole,  the  usual  syna.gogue  rolls,  except  that  it  is 
written  on  red  skin. 

Samaritan  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian.  St. 
Petersbursr.  Parma,  and  the  Vatican  libraries;   for  a 
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description  of  them,  the  respective  catalogues  may 
be  consulted. 

As  curiosities  may  be  mentioned  a  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch in  Arabic  characters,  now  in  the  British  ^Mu- 
seum :  the  Pentateuch  in  Latin  characters  iu  the  Bod- 
leian Library:  and,  finally,  the  fragments  of  the 
Pentateuch  written  in  inverted  alphabet  discovered 
lately  in  the  Cairo  genizah. 

Biblicic;raphv  :  Kennicott.  Di.'^crtiUiii  Geiiemlw:  Walton. 
i';-../,./""it"(i  (•>  the  PtilmiU't:  S.  DaTidson,  Treatise  uii 
Bil'lieiil  Ciitici.iiii;  Strac-k,  PniliyniiifiKi  CVi(i™  in  Vetus 
TeKtiimeiitum  Hehraicum :  Christian  D.  Ginsbiu-g,  Iiitiv- 
riucli"}!  til  the  Masiiretieii-Critieul  Edition  of  tlie  Hebreie 
Biljle.  pp.  -til  et  si.;. 

E.  G.  H.  I     Br. 

BIBLE  IN  MOHAMMEDAN  LITERA- 
TURE :  Through  intercourse  at  !Mecca.  at  Medina, 
aud  on  his  various  journeys  in  the  seethiug.  gerrai- 
nant  Arabia  of  his  day.  Mohammed  learned  to  distin- 
guish between  idol-worshipers  aud  such  people  as 
he  termed  "  the  People  of  the  Book  " :  holders  aud 
followers  of  a  written  revelation.  5Iost  prominent 
among  these  were  the  Jews  and  Christians:  thrice 
mention  is  made  in  the  Koran  of  the  Sabeans  as  being 
in  the  Siime  class  as,  and  once  of.  the  Magi.  As 
to  the  nature  and  contents  of  their  books.  Moham- 
med had  oul_v  one  fixed  idea :  These  taught  the  same 
doctrine  exactly  as  he  taught :  could,  iu  fact,  teach 
no  other,  as  all  doctiiues  came  from  the  one  Lord. 
There  are  vague  references  to  certain 
Moham-  "  leaves  "  being  delivered  to  Abraham ; 
med's  View  Init  what  eventually  became  of  them 
of  Jewish  Mohammed  does  not  say.  The  later 
Scriptures,  iluslem  theory  is  that  they  were  taken 
back  into  heaven,  and  that  wliatever 
light  the  Sabeans  and  3Iagi  enjoy  is  derived  from 
them.  One  practical  result  is  that  Islam  does  not 
reckon  Zoroastrians  and  worshipers  of  the  host  of 
heaven  as  idolaters,  but  consents  to  cuter  into  treaty 
with  them.  But  the  books  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  clearly  there:  they  had  remained  unto 
^lohammed's  day.  To  Moses,  the  "Tawrat"  had 
been  revealed;  to  David,  the  "Zubur"  (Psjilms): 
aud  to  Jesus,  the  "Injil"  (Evangclium).  Thus,  the 
Torah,  the  Psalms,  and  the  "Gospel"  represented 
fi>r  Mohammed  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testaments.  How  vague  his  idea  was  and  how 
both  Jews  and  Christians  must  foi-  him  have  melted 
togethei'  into  one  is  evident  from  his  belief  that 
^Miriam,  the  sister  of  Closes,  was  the  same  as  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus. 

To  the  series  of  prophets  Involved  in  this  scheme 
of  religious  history  Mohammed  claimed  to  be  heir. 
In  tlie  providence  of  God  the  time  had  now  come 
wlieu  the  Aiabs,  in  their  turn,  were  to  have  a 
jirojihet  sent  to  them,  speaking  in  tlieir  tongue, 
sprung  from  their  blood,  and  calling  them  to  repent- 
ance aud  to  the  acceptance  of  the  one  God  and  His 
doctrine  as  the  other  prophets  liad  done  with  their 
resjiective  peoples.  Mohammed  seems  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied  that  what  he  taught  stood  clearly 
written  already  in  the  Tawrat,  the  Zubur,  and  the 
Injil,  The  Jews  and  Christians,  lie  felt,  must  recog- 
nize that  he  was  exactly  such  a  juophet  as  those 
who  had  come  before:  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  condi- 
tions called  for  iu  the  Books.  This,  evidently,  was 
rooted  in  his  self-consciousness,  aud,  with  his  scheme 


of  religious  policy,  was  all  the  basis  he  had.  Of 
direct  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  as  then  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Jewsand  Christians,  he  appears  to  have 
had  none.  He  felt  no  need  of  it.  When,  therefore, 
the  Jews  and  Christians  refused  to  recognize  his 
doctrine  and  to  accept  his  prophethood.  he  couKl 
only  ascribe  their  conduct  to  perverse  obstinacy. 
They  concealed  passages  in  their  books:  they  misin- 
terpreted others,  "twisting  their  tongues  in  them" 
(Koran  iii.  72). 

In  time  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  secure  such 
support,  aud  fell  back  on  the  simple  weight  of  his 
own  authority.     Traditions,  which  may  have  taken 
form  later,  indicate,  iu  their  substauce  at  least,  the 
attitude  to  which  he  came.     "Have  nothing  to  do." 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "with  the  People  of  tlie 
Book  and  tlieir  books:  say  unto  them,  '  AVe  believe 
in  that  Avhich  has  been  revealed  to  both  of  us:  your 
God  and  our  God  is  the  same. '  "    Es- 
The  God  of  sentially  he  meant.  "My  revelation  is 
Islam  and    the  same  as  that  which  standc  in  your 
Yhwh        books.    You  misinterpret,  conceal,  and 
Identical,    pervert :  my  revelation  is  certain  and 
is  enough."     Such,   apparently,  was 
the  attitude  of  Mohaiumed  himself  to  the  Scriptures. 
In  illustration,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  the  Koran,  suras  ii.  8.5.  129.  309. 
iii.  CO.  72.  179.  184:  iv,  101,  169:  v,  47,  8.5.  109:  xix. 
28:   xxvi.  192:   xxix.  4.5:   xlii.  11:   Ivu.  25:   Ixi.  6: 
Ixii.  5;  Ixvi.  10, 

But  such  a  position  could  only  be  maintained  by 
Jlohammed  himself  with  his  intense  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  his  mission.  After  his  death  came 
rapid  changes  which  were  natural  in  themselves, 
but  the  definite  origin  of  which  is  mostly  obscure  to 
us.  The  only  means  of  access  which  the  earliest 
Moslems  had  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  was  through  proselytes :  and  these  prose- 
lytes, from  a  variety  of  causes,  misled  much  more 
than  they  instructed  their  new  coreligionists.  For 
one  thing,  the  Moslems  regarded  them  as  authorities 
on  the  history  of  the  past.  They  asked  inuumerabl' 
questions,  aud  expected  answers.  The  more  mai 
velous  the  answer,  the  better  they  seem  to  have  been 
pleased.  Only  on  one  jioiut  these  converts  had  to 
be  wary  :  Their  replies  must  square  generally  Avitli 
the  Moslem  scheme  of  thought  and  theology  :  other- 
wise their  heads  were  iu  danger,  L'nder  tliese  con- 
ditions of  risk,  marvelous  tales  sprouted  freely. 
The  Midnishiinnn  doubtedly  helped:  but  the  imagi 
nations  of  the  converts,  thus  stimulated,  probably 
accom]ilished  more.  Of  the  latter,  two  names  ar 
worthy  of  mention  as  romancers  of  quite  astonish- 
iug  capacity:  viz..  Wahb  ibu  Munabbih  (d.  728)  and 
Kaab  al-Alibar  (d.  652). 

To  the  labors  of  these  men,  then,  to  the  Oriental 
horror  of  a  vacuum,  and  to  the  Oriental  indifl[erence 
as  to  how  a  vacuum  is  filled,  is  due  the  overwhelm 
ing  mass  of  misinformation  ou  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  that  still  oppresses  the  Moslem  world. 
First,  the  Torah  is  confused  with  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  and  the  latter  are  increased  in  uunibei 
Again,  the  Torah  is  enormously  increased  in  bulk 
il  is  alleged  to  contain  a  varying  number  of  part.- 
up  to  1,000,  aud  to  make  seventy  camel-loads.  Each 
single  part  takes  a  year  to  read  through.     Only  four 
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men — 5Ioses5,  Josliiia.  Ezni,  and  Jesus — bavi-  studied 
itall.    Clear  statements,  all  imauiuative.  are  given  as 
to  how  it  begins  and  ends.     Quotations  of  the  wild- 
est eliaracter  are  introduced  as  from 
False        it ;  and  the  quoter  will  say  calmly,  "I 
Citations     have  read  them  in  the  Torah."     The 
from         same  exactly  liolds  gnod  in  regard  to 
Torah.        i  he  Gospel  and  the  Psalter.     As  to  the 
I'sjilter,  there  exists  in  Arabic  one  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  chapters,  only  the  first  two  of 
which  agree  with  the  Psalms;  the  rest  being  a  free 
imitation  of  the  Koran.     Pussilily  the  Torah  and  the 
Gospel  may  at  one  time  have  been  similarly  per 
verted,  but  of  such  corruptions  no  traces  now  exist. 
The  Torah  was  sjiid  to  begin  like  sura  vi.  of  the 
Koran  and  to  end  like  sura  xi.     In  it  was  an  exact 
description  of  Mohammed  and  of  some  other  persons 
associated  with   the  beginning  of  Islam.     For  the 
Gospel,  the  following  statement  by  an  early  author- 
ity will    probably   suttice:    "I  found  in  the  Gospel 
that  the  keys  of  the  treasure  of  Karuu  [Korah]  wt  re 
a  load  for  sixty  mules;   no  one  of  them  was  larger 
than  a  linger,  and  each  key  served  for  a  separate 
treasury." 

Besides  these  three  books  which  Jlohaiumed  lec; 
ognized.  there  are  also  given  references  to  the  Wis- 
dom literature:  and  in  this  case  a  much  closer  ap- 
proximation is  made  to  the  truth.  There  are 
quotations  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Testa- 
ment of  Solomon  (apparently  part  of  Proverbs),  and 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Fandly  of  David,  anil  these  have 
usually  at  least  a  possible  source.  Further,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  all  this  characterized  only  the 
earliest  times  anil  the  most  ignorant  and  careless 
minds.  Al-Gazzali  (d.  1111),  the  greatest  theologian 
of  Islam,  and  a  man  of  the  intellectual  rank  of  Au- 
gustine or  Thomas  Aquinas,  quotes  almost  as  cred- 
ulously and  rashly  as  any.  Xor  does  he  ever  dream 
of  verifying  a  quotation.  Falvhr  al-Din  al-Razi 
(d.  1209),  another  theologian  of  eminence,  boasted 
that  he  knew  the  Torah  and  the  Gospel  by  heart ; 
and  yet  in  his  connnentary  on  the  Koran  the  most 
incredible  things  are  cited  as  being  contained  in 
these.  The  best  we  can  say  for  him  is  that  cither 
there  were  a  pseudo-Torah  and  a  pseudo-Gospel, 
which  deceived  him,  or  else  that  he  lied.  Such 
were  the  results  of  the  mendacity  of  the  early  prose- 
lytes to  Islam  and  of  the  crediditj-  and  carelessness 
of  the  Jloslems.  As  some  excuse  for  the  last  may 
serve  the  feeling  which  grew  up  that  there  was  sin 
as  well  as  danger  in  reading  the  books  of  Jews  or 
Christians.  Even  Ibn  Khalduu  (d.  140.5),  the  first 
philosophical  bistoriau  of  Islam,  disapproved  of  such 
study:  Mohammedans  had  certainty  in  the  Koran, 
he  held,  and  should  be  content  with  that. 

Among  the  varinus  general  statements  in  the 
Koran  that  Mohammed  had  been  foretold  in  the 
earlier  books,  only  one  gives  the  impression  that 
Mohammed  had  had  a  specific  passage  in  mind.  It 
is  In  sura  Ixi.  6,  where  Jesus  Siiys,  "O  Sons  of 
Israel,  lo.  I  am  a  messenger  of  God  to  you  .  .  .  giv- 
ing you  good  tidings  i>f  a  messenger  who  will  come 
after  me,  whose  name  will  be  Ahmad."  Tliis  seems 
a  tolerably  clear  reference  to  the  promise  of  the  par- 
aclete in  John's  Gospel,  ch.  xiv.  et  Key.,  and  a  very 
early  Moslem  tradition  so  takes  it,  quoting  an  Ara- 


bizeil  form  of  the  Greek  -afjaK'/.z/ru;.  Another  pas-sjige 
is  Deut.  sviii.  IS  el  seg.:  "I  will  raise  them  up  a 
Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee." 
This,  it  is  explained,  could  only  refer  to  a  prophet 
of  the  liue  of  Ishmael ;  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
Isasie,  and  there  was  no  prophet  of  the  line  of  Esau; 
and  ■■  their  brethren  "  excludes  the  liue  of  Jacob, 
In  Isa.  xxi.  6-9  the  rider  on  the  ass  is  Jesus  and  tlie 
rider  on  the  camel  is  Mohammed.  The  details  in 
Is;i.  Ix.  4-7  are  regarded  as  applying  very  exactly  to 
Mohammed.  Also,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  "  Sinai  "  refers 
to  the  Mosidc  revelation;  "Seir"  is  a  mountain  in 
Syria  where  Je.sus  served  his  Lord;  and  "Paran"  is 
cither  a  mountain  of  the  Banu  Hashim.  where  Mo- 
hammed similarly  worshiped,  or  Mecca  itself.  These 
are  accepted  as  good  proofs  by  the  sreat  scientist 
Al-Beruui  (il.  104li). 

But  meanwhile,  and  alongside  of  this  mass  of  tra- 
ditional ignorance,  a  beginning  had  been  made  in 
Islam  of  the  direct  study  of  the  older  sacred  books. 
It  belonged  to  the  brief  period  of  scientific  life  and 
liberty  under  the  first  Abbassids  and  especially 
under  Al-Mamun.     Through  the  Per- 

Islamic  sian  Aristotelians  and  phy.sicians,  the 
Study  of     Syrian  monasteiies,  and  the   heathen 

Original      of  Harran,  Greek  civilization  and  its 

Sources.  methods  began  to  affect  Islam.  So 
the  historians  of  the  time  show  a  com- 
mendable desire  to  go  back  to  ori.iriual  sources  and 
to  test  and  examine  for  theinselves.  Ibn  Wadali. 
who  wrote  about  SSO,  had  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  also,  of  parts  at  least,  had  Ibn 
Kutaibah,  who  died  in  889.  Yet  in  the  works  of 
both  of  these  writers  are  included  wild  legends  that 
had  come  down  from  the  earlier  times,  which  the 
Moslem '•  kussas  "  or  story-tellers  had  delighted  to 
retouch  and  exjiand,  side  by  side  with  sober  transla- 
tions from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  And,  just  as  the 
flourishing  time  of  science  under  the  Abbassids  was 
short,  so,  too,  with  this  branch  of  it,  Tabari  (d. 
921)  is  already  less  alTected  by  it;  and  Mas'udi  (il. 
9.iT),  although  a  free-thinking  theologian,  seems  to 
have  gone  back  to  traditionalism.  The  result  was 
simply  that  another  set  of  assertions,  much  more 
trustworthy,  was  added  to  the  contradictory  jumble 
which  was  being  passed  on  from  writer  to  writer. 

With  Ibn  Hazm,  the  Zahirite  (d.  1064),  however, 
a  new  development  was  reached,  with  results  lasting 
to  the  present  day.  Ibn  Hazm  is  distinguished  in 
Moslem  history  for  having  applied  to  theology  the 
princijiles  of  literal  interpretation  already  used  by 
the  Zahirites  in  canon  law,  and  for  the  remorseless 
vigor  and  rigor  with  which  he  carried  on  his  polem- 
ics. He  now  marked  a  similar  era  in  treating  the 
doctrine  of  the  older  Scriptures,  declaring  them  to  be 
forgeries.  Jlodern  education  in  India  and  elsewhere 
has  spread  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  .lewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures. 

For  the  jiresent-day  position  of  more  orthodox 
Islam,  reference  may  be  made  to  Pfander's  "  Jlizan 
al-Hak."  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  London 
in  18UT,  and  to  the  reply  to  it  by  Rahmat  Allah, 
"Izhar  al-Hak,"  a  translation  of  which  by  Carletti 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1880, 

Bibliography  :  Hughe.s,  DUtUmaru  o.f  Islam,  pp.  61,  311.  433. 
439,  ess.  aod  elsewjiere ;   this  must,  however,  be  used  with 
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caution.  The  principal  monograph  is  by  {joldzlher,  in  Z.  D. 
M.  O.  xxxil.  341  t'  spy.;  Stt-inschneidcr,  I'nli-minclie  und 
Apiiliiiictiiiclif  Littciiitur  in  Aiiifiixrlur  Sijiniht.  ISTT ; 
Schrciner,  in  Z.  D.  M.  ti.  xlii.  591  i-(  «(<(.:  UuMziber.  in 
Stade's  ZcitMluift.  aiii. 'in  at  sni.:  lirockcUnann,  ibhl.  xv. 
138,312;  Bactit-r.  ihiil,  xv.  :ai!i:  t</i  hi.  in  Kohak's  Jcicdiiriiii, 
viii.  l-3St'  «'/. ;  Hirscbfclil,  in  Jin:  Quart.  lli:i\  Jan.  ISMil ; 
a  Moslem  controversial  treatise  (in  Araliici  has  been  poorly 
edited  by  Van  der  Dam,  nnder  the  U{W  Dh<imtatio  pro  He- 
liifitinr  Sliittniiniir<1iiuitnnii,  Levden.  \s^i, 

K.  I).  B.  M. 

BIBLE,  POLYGLOT.     iSce  ISible  Editions. 
BIBLE  TEXTS.     See  M.\soi!.\n. 

BIBLE  TRANSLATIONS:  Jewish  transla 
tidUS  (if  the  Old  TesUiiiiiiit  Were  liuule  from  time  t(i 
time  liy  Jews,  in  onk-r  to  .sutisfy  the  needs,  both  in 
|nil)lic  .service  and  in  private  life,  of  those  that  had 
ftradually  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  national 
tougiie.  In  Palestine  itself,  Hehi'ew  was  driven 
ont  tirst  by  Arainaif,  then  by  Greek,  and  finally'  by 
Arabic.  Portions  of  the  Bible  itself  (in  Daniel  and 
Ezra)  are  written  in  Aramaic;  and  tliere  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  whether  these 
parts  were  originally  written  in  that  tongue  or  were 
translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Though  Hebrew  re- 
mained the  sacred  and  the  literary  language,  the 
knowledge  of  it  must  have  faded  to  such  a  degree  in 
tlie  second  century  preceding  the  conunou  era  that 
it  became  necessary  for  a  "  meturgeman  "  to  translate 
the  weekly  Pentateuch  and  prophetic  lessons  as 
read  in  the  synagogue  (Berliner,  "Onkelos, "  p.  7; 
Friedmann,  "Akylos  und  Onkelos,"  p.  58).  The 
assertion  made  by  the  two  scholars  ju.st  cited,  that 
the  Tai'gums  <late  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  is  unwar- 
ranted; since  they  are  written  in  a  West- Aramaic 
dialect.  The  authorities  of  the  synagogue  did  not 
willingly  allow  such  translations  to  be  written  down. 
They  felt  that  this  would  be  putting  a  premium 
u|)on  ignorance  of  the  text,  and  that  the  Biblical 
word  would  be  in  danger  of  being  badly  interpreted 
or  even  niisunder.stood.  Tliey  sought  to  iniuimize 
the  danger  by  permitting  oidj-  one  verse  to  be  read 
and  translated  at  a  time  in  the  case  of  the  Law,  antl 
three  in  the  case  of  the  Prophets  (Meg.  iv.  4).  Cer- 
tain passages  were  never  to  be  translated  publicly  ; 
e.g.,  Gen.  .\.\.\v.  22;  E.\.  xxxii.  21-2.J; 
The  Num.  vi.  23-26;  Lev.  .wiii.  21  (Meg. 

Targums.  iv.  10;  see  Berliner,  l.r.  p.  217;  Gins- 
burger,  "  Mouatsschrift,"  xliv.  1). 
These  passages  are  to  be  found  in  Pseudo-Jonathan 
and  in  the  Midrasbim  for  private  use.  It  is  distinctly 
slated  that  no  written  copy  of  the  Targum  was  to  be 
h.simI  in  the  public  service  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.  1) ;  though 
for  private  purposes  copies  were  allowed  to  be  made. 
The  Tahniid,  it  is  true,  mentions  a  written  Targum 
to  the  Book  of  Job  which  was  in  tlie  possession  of 
Rabban  Gamaliel  I.  during  the  Second  Temple,  about 
20-40  c.  K.  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xiv.  2;  Bab.  Shab.  11.5a; 
Soferim  XV.  2;  compare  Berliner,  l.r.  p.  90),  and 
which  was  then  buried  by  order  of  Gamaliel.  In 
Yer.  Shab.  xvi.  1  a  variant  tradition  tells  of  such  a 
Targum  having  been  in  the  hands  of  both  the  elder 
and  the  y<iunger  Gamaliel.  Though  this  tradition  is 
accepted  even  by  Bacher  (see  Aha.m.\ic  Language), 
there  are  no  means  of  verifying  this  statement,  the 
existing  Targum  to  that  book  being  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  traditicm  certainlv  can  not  refer  to  a 
Greek  translation,  as  Griitz  ("Monatsschrift,"  xxvi. 


87)  holds.  According  to  Blau  ("  Einleitung,"  p.  79) 
the  reference  is  to  a  copy  written  in  the  Old  Hebrew- 
script.  The  Targum  is  largely  a  paiti phrase,  repro- 
ducing the  rabbinical  tradition  as  regards  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  For  a  liistory  of  this  Targum  see 
Takgv.ms. 

In  passingaword  should  besaidab(mt  the  Samar- 
itan version  of  tlie  Pentateuch  in  the  West-Aramaic 
dialect,  whiclithe  Samaritansat  one  time  spoke.  It 
is  as  yet  not  possible  to  say  in  which  centiny  this 
version  was  made.  Even  tliongh  the  citations  under 
the  caption  to  ^mmiuiriKijr.  which  are  found  in  tlie 
scholia  to  Origen's  Hexapla,  refer  to  it,  Kohn  be- 
lieves that  they  are  drawn  from  a  Gieek  tianslation 
of  the  Samaritan  mad<'  in  Egypt.  The  text  has  been 
edited  in  Samaritan  characters  by  H.  Petermann  and 
K.  VoUers  (Berlin,  1ST2-91),  and  in  Hebrew  chanic- 
ters  by  A.  Briill  (]ST3-T.i),  from  the  Lonilon  Poly- 
glot. M.  Ileideidieim'sedition  in  Hebrew  characters, 
of  which  Genesis  only  has  appeared  ("  Bibliotheca 
Samaritana,"  i. .  Leipsic,  1884),  has  been  very  severely 
criticized  (see  Nestle,  "  rebersetziingen  der  Bihel." 
p.  20.5). 

The  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Greek  world,  the  Hellenization  of 
Palestine,  and  the  presence  in  Jerus;ilem  of  Jews 
from  iill  counlries.  especially  from  tho.se  under 
Greek  intluence,  in  course  of  time  forced  the  Hahliis 
to  treat  the  question  more  liberally.  According  to 
Meg.  ii.  1,  it  was  forbidden  to  reail  the  Megillah  in 
Aramaic  or  in  any  other  non-Hebrew  language,  ex- 
cept for  the  foreign  Jews  (ninjv' '"  Jerusidein  (com- 
pare the  Baraita  in  Bab.  Meg.  18a;  Shab.  1151));  and 
that  such  foreign  Jews  were  in  the  city  in  large 
numbers  is  seen  from  Acts  ii.  5-11.  So.  also,  it  is 
found,  according  to  another  tradition  (Meg.  i.  8). 
that  it  was  permitted  to  write  the  Biblical  books  in 
tmy  language  (]1t;'7);  though  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel 
would  restrict  this  permission  to  Greek  (Yer.  Meg. 
i.  1):  "After  careful  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  Pentateuch  could  be  adetpiately  translated  only 
into  Greek  ").     Evidence  exists  of  the 

Influence     fact  that  in  tlic^  synagogue  of  the  nitIV? 
of  Greek  was  freely  used  (To.sef.,  Meg. 

Hellenism,  iv.  13).  There  is  even  a  tradition  that 
Gieek  letters  were  engraven  upon  the 
chest  in  the  Temple  in  which  the  shekels  were  kept 
(Shek.  iii.  2);  and  there  is  also  Christian  testimony 
to  this  ('fleet  (Jusl in,  "Cohortatio  ad  Gnecos,"  xiii.  ; 
Tertullian,  "Apologia,"  xviii. ;  Frankel.  "Vorstu 
dien,"  p.  .56).  It  is  reported  that  in  .Vsia  Jlinor  1! 
Meir  was  unable  to  find  a  Megillah  written  in  He 
brew  (Tosef.,  Meg.  ii.  4);  and  the  weekly  lessons 
b(jlh  from  the  Law  and  Ihe  Prophets  were  at  an 
early  date  read  in  Greek  in  Alexandria  ("Jew. 
Quart.  Ilev."  ix.  730).  This  makes  comprehensible 
the  statement  that  "the  Law  can  be  read  in  any  Ian 
guage"  (Sotah  33a;  Meg.  17b).  The  well-knowu 
passage  in  the  Mishnah  (Yail.  iv.  5)  which  mentions 
the  Levitical  impurity  occasioned  by  touching  Bib- 
lical books,  and  which  especially  excepts  the  Targum 
from  these  provisions,  has  been  very  properly  ex 
plained  by  Blau  as  referring  to  ditfereut  degrees  of 
sanctity  onlj- :  no  translation  could,  of  course,  be  put 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

At  a  later  time — perhaps  in  the  second  century  of 
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the  present  era— a  dillereut  view  seems  to  have 
prevailed;  audit  was  said  that  the  day  ou  which  the 
Law  was  translated  iulo  Greeli  was  as  uufortuuate 
for  the  Jews  as  that  on  which  the  Golden  Calf  was 
made  (Soferim  i.  8,  9).  Even  to  teach  children 
Greek  was  forbidden  (Sotjih  ix.  14);  though  it  was 
still  permitted  to  teach  a  girl  Greek,  as  a  knowledge 
of  that  language  was  considered  to  be  an  accomplish- 
ment. Evidently  this  change  of  view  was  occa- 
sioned liy  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
used  the  Bible  only  in  the  Septuagiut  Version.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  iliddle  Ages  the  desire  to 
please  the  women  during  the  service  and  to  instruct 
them  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular,  espe- 
cially for  the  prophetical  lessons.  The  treatise  So- 
ferim even  makes  it  a  duty  "to  translate,  for  the 
women,  the  weekly  readings  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Projiliets  before  the  close  of  the  service.  The 
translation  was  not  read  verse  by  verse  after  the 
Hi-ljrew,  but  as  one  continuous  jiassage  "  (Abrahams. 
■"Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages."  p.  345 1. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  the  versions 
made  by  Jews  is  t  hat  calleil  "  The  Septuagint '"  ("  In- 
terpretatio  septuaginta  virorum"  or  "  seniorum" ). 
It  is  a  monument  of  the  Greek  spoken  by  the  large 
and  important  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria; 
not  of  classic  Greek,  nor  even  of  the  Hellenistic  style 
affected  by  Alexandrian  writers.  If  the  account 
given  by  Aristeasbe  true,  some  traces  of  Palestinian 
influence  should  be  found;  but  a  study  of  the  Egyp- 
tian papyri,  which  are  abundant  ft)r  this  particular 
period,  is  said  bj'  both  ilahafl'y  and  Deissmauu  to 
show  a  very  close  similarity  between  the  language 
they  represent  and  that  of  the  Septuagiut.  not  to 
mention  the  Egyi'tian  words  already  recognized  by 
both  Hody  and  Eichhorn.  These  papyri  have  in  a 
measure  reinstated  Aristeas  (aliout  200  B.C.)  in  the 
opinion  of  scholars.  Upon  his  "Letter  to  Philoc- 
rates"  the  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Septua- 
gint rests.  It  is  now  believed  that 
The  Sep-  even  though  he  may  have  been  mis- 
tuagint.  taken  in  some  points,  his  facts  in  gen- 
eral are  worthy  of  credence  (  Abrahams. 
in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiv.  321).  According  to 
Aristeas,  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  at  the  time 
of  Philadelphus,  the  second  Ptolemy  (38.'3-24~  B.C.), 
which  translation  was  encouraged  by  the  king 
and  welcomed  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  Griitz 
("Gesch.  der  Juden,"  3d  ed.,  iii.  615)  stands  alone  iu 
assigning  it  to  the  reign  of  Philometor  (181-146  B.C. ). 
Whatever  share  the  king  may  have  had  iu  the  work. 
it  evidently  satisfied  a  pressing  need  felt  by  the  Jew- 
ish community,  among  whom  a  knowledge  of  He- 
brew was  rapidly  waning  before  the  demands  of 
every -day  life. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  other  books  of  the  Bible 
were  rendered  into  Greek.  The  grandson  of  Ben 
Sira  (132  b.c.  t,  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation  of 
his  grandfather's  work,  sjieaksof  the  "Law,  Pioph- 
ets.  and  the  rest  of  the  books  "  as  being  alreadv  cur- 
rent in  his  day.  A  Greek  Chronicles  is  mentioned 
by  Eupolemus  (middle  of  second  century  B.C.); 
Aristeas.  the  historian,  (juotesjob;  a  foot-note  to  the 
Greek  Esther  seems  to  show  that  that  book  was  in 
circulation  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. ; 
and  the  Septuagiut  Psalter  is  quoted  iu  I  ilacc.  vii. 


17.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  erii  (Swetc,  "An  In 
troduction  to  the  O.  T.  in  Greek."  ch.  i.).  The 
large  number  of  Greek-speaking  Jewish  communities 
in  Palestine,  Syria,  ilesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
northern  Africa  must  have  facilitated  its  spread  iu 
all  these  regions.  The  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  found  in  the  isew  are  iu  the  main  taken 
froiu  the  Septuagint ;  and  even  where  the  citation 
is  indirect  the  influence  of  this  version  is  clearly 
seen.  This  will  also  explain  in  a  measure  the  un- 
doubted influence  of  the  Septuagiut  upon  the  Syriac 
translation  called  the  "Peshitta." 

Being  a  composite  work,  the  translation  varies  in 
the  ditlerent  books.  In  the  Pentateuch,  naturally. 
it  adheres  most  closely  to  the  original;  in  Job  i; 
varies  therefrom  most  widely.  In  some  books  {en.. 
Daniel)  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Midrash  is  more 
apparent  thau  in  others.  Where  it  is  literal  it  is 
"  intolerable  as  a  literary  work  "  (Swcte.  il>.  p.  22). 
The  trauslation.  which  shows  at  times  a  peculiar 
ignorance  of  Hebrew  usage,  was  evidently  niade 
from  a  codex  which  differed  widely  in  places  from  the 
text  crystallized  by  the  Masorah.  Its  influeuce  upon 
the  Greek-speaking  Jews  must  have  been  great.  In 
course  of  time  it  came  to  be  the  canonical  Greek 
Bible,  as  Luther's  trauslation  became  the  German, 
and  the  Authorized  Version  the  English.  It  is  the 
version  used  by  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  writers,  De- 
metrius. Eupolemus,  Artabanus,  Aristeas,  Ezekiel, 
and  Aristobulns.  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Wisrlom. 
the  trauslation  of  Ben  Sira.  and  the  Jewish  Sibyl- 
lines.  Hornemann.  Siegfried,  and  Uyle  have  shown 
that  Philo  bases  his  citations  from  the  Bible  ou  the 
Septuagint  Ver.sion,  though  he  has  no  scruple  about 
modifying  them  or  citing  them  with  much  freedom. 
Josephus  follows  this  translation  closely  (Freuden- 
thal,  "Helleuistische  Studien,"  ii.  171:  Siegfried,  in 
Stade's  "Zeitschrift."  iii.  32).  It  became  part  of 
the  Bible  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Two  things,  however,  rendered  the  Septuagint 
uuwelcouK"  in  the  long  run  to  the  Jews.  Its  diver- 
gence from  the  accepted  text  (afterward  called  the 
JIasorctic)  was  too  evident ;  and  it  therefore  could 
not  serve  as  a  basis  for  theological  discussion  or  for 
homiletic  interpretation.  This  distrust  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  adopted  as  Sacred 
Scrijiturc  by  the  uew  faith.  A  revision  in  the  sense 
of  tlie  canonical  Jewish  text  was  necessiuy.  This 
revision  was  made  by  a  ]irosely  te.  Aqi'iLA,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Hadiian  (117-1381. 

Aquila.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
1?.  Akiba  and  to  liave  embodied  in  his 
revision  the  principles  of  the  strictest  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  text;  certainly  his  translation  is 
pedantic,  and  its  Greek  is  uncouth.  It  strove  only 
to  reproduce  the  text  word  for  word,  and  for  this 
reason  it  grew  rapidly  in  favor  in  strictly  Jewish 
circles  where  Hebrew  was  yet  understood.  Xot  only 
in  the  days  of  Origen  was  it  thus  popular,  but.  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
down  to  the  foiirth  and  fifth  centuries.  CK  this 
translaticm  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 
together  with  mauy  citations  made  by  Christian 
writers  from  Origeu's  Hexapla      In  the  middle  of 
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the  sixth  century  a  cxTtaiii  section  of  the  Jews  iu 
Byzantium  wislied  to  read  the  Sabbath  lections  iu 
Greelv  as  well  as  iu  Hebrew ;  but  the  Rabbis  aud 
authorities  desired  that  ouly  Hebrew  should  be  read. 
The  discussion  came  before  the  emperor,  Justiuiau, 
who  in  the  jear  553  issued  a  novella  in  whieli  it  was 
exjiressly  stated  that  "the  Hebrews  are  allowed  to 
read  the  Holy  Writ  in  their  synagogues  in  the  Greek 
language  " :   aud  the  emperor  advised  theui  to  use 


words.  Strange  to  say,  liis  version  of  Daniel  entirely 
disi)laced  that  of  the  Septuagint:  and  iu  other  por- 
tions his  translations  are  occasionally  found  in  ordi- 
nary Septuagint  manuscripts.  For  this  fact  no  suf- 
Itcieut  reasou  hasyet  been  given.  Fragments  of  his 
work  are  also  found  iu  the  remains  of  Origen's 
Hexapla.  A  third  translator,  Symmachus.  whose 
date  is  not  known,  tried  to  smooth  down  Aquila's 
un-Greciau  Greek  by  the  use  of  both  the  Sei)tuagint 


K»,ienAyhi.»>tsn~«v  i  m^tix 
«*.lel^e^|-^cJU/^*^^^)^l^le> 
ceeeToiMoi-rcfc-icHMfe|-x= 

MHnfOceAMHXKrYNKIKI 

ereNexoAeTHHMei-x-TH 
TfixHreN  HeeNTocni' ■ 
orei'o'^  x/^i  en  N^)N^  <i 
c^cuN^  p  Kxi  ^c-r|'xn.»^iv 

K*.l  Ne<f>eAH  rN(1cj>CUA"' 

enoi'oyccRiNxcfxjDm 
THccxAriirrocHxeiMe 
rK  i<xitm"(jHe)Hn*M  o 

AXOCOtN-THn/vfeMBll 

AH  KxiezHrxreN  Mtuy 

CH(-TONA>^C)NeiCCYN  A 

THCINH  oYtTVexxHcnx 

(GMROAIIC  KXinV  I'ecT" 

CXN  yn  cj  Tt)t>|'OC  c  I  MX 
ToAeoi'oci'tici  Nxe  kk> 
riNi  2t-:"roo  Ao  mai  a  ro 
KAT-AKernH  Kt-NAi  en  AY 
ToxoNtTNeNnYl"!  kai 

XNEBAINeNOKAriNOC 
(UC  KARMDC  KAMeiNOY 
KXieieCTH  riACOAAO*' 
Ccl^OAf-A  6rlNON-rt)A« 
AK|^CUNAITHCCAA^I^^« 
nfOKAINOYCAIICXYr" 
Tfc"|'AIC<JlOA|'A  MCDCHC> 

eAAAHceNoAsoCAnev 

K|'6INAT"l)AY"rtOc|xUNH 
K  ATe  K  H  A  C-^"kC  fc"  D  1  TO  Oj-« 
TOCINAtniTHN  KOI-Y^P**" 
TOYOI'OYC  KAieKAAfcCe" 
KCMCOYCHNfcniXHH  K" 
fY4^Ht-<  TOYOfOY*' KAIA 
Ne&MMtUYCHC 

KAierneNot5cni'o<McoY 
CHNAercON  katabacai 
XM  A  l-TY  r'^ '  TCOAA(OMH  > 

noTeernccDciNnpoo 

TONeNKAXANOHCAl  KAI 

neccDci  NeZAYTcuNn-^" 
©oc  KAI  oi  lefeicoiern 


zoNTec  KCjjxcuscuAri 

Acertf  ujcANMHnoxeA 

nAAAvAZHAriAyn  cuNKc 

KAI  Pi  nt£N  McoYcHcnpo' 

TONeTM  OYAYM  HCeTAI  > 
O  A  A  (  )  i:  n  r  O  C  A  N  A  K  H  N  A  I 
nfOCXOOfm"!  DCKIMA 
CyrApAl  AMfcMAfTYril"' 

HMiHAei  (ON A<:f>c)pirAi"r- 

OfOC  K  Al  An  ACAIAYTO 

ei  neMAfcAYXCUK"CBA  AIZ« 

KAXAKHHI  CYKAI  AAj'dlN 

M€XAc(>Y  t)i  AeTei'fcici^ 

O  AAOC  M  H  Kl  AZecOOUCA 
ANABH  NAinfOtXONetN 

MHnoxgAnuAecHAnAY 

TU)N  IvC   KAXeKHAeMCU 
yCHt  nfOCTON  AAON  KAI 

eineNAYToic 

KAieAAAHC6NI-JcnANXA' 

TOYt^AoroycxoYXoycAt 

ercoei  Ml  Ktot5cco  YOCT.c 
eZHTA  roNceeKTHCAu 
rynTo yexoiKuYAO^  AiA« 

OY  KeCONTA  icoieeoicT' 
poinAHtieMOY   oyniJi 
Hcei  t  ceAY  rojei  A<JJ'^OM 

OYAeriA  MXOCOMO  l  tUlf- 
OCAeNTtUO  YfAMCUAn- 
KAIOCAeNXHrHKAXlU 
l< A  I O  C  A  6  N  TO  I  C  YA A 1 1  N  . 

YnoKATujTHcrHC  oyril-- 
KY  N  Hce  I  CAY'roiro  Y'^" 

M  H  AATfeYCHCAYT"  I  C 

eriDTA  pel  Ml  i<co^tcoY 

SC2H  AUJTHCAI  K>AIA°Y' 
AMAfTlAcnATei'tUNl^ni 
TgKN  Aei-UCTflTHC  KAITt 
TAfTHCrtNeAl'TOICMei 
CUY>'NMt£  KAinOltUN 
6AfcOCti1CXeiA  I  AAACTl< 
ATAncDCINMe  KA I  TO  I  C+v 
AACCOYCINTAnfOCTA> 


r  M  ATA  M  O  > 
OYAMM-j'M'lOONOMAKY 
TOYSY<'OYfc'niMATAIUJ 
OYIAI'MHKAMAflCHKC 
tlMCCOYTON  AAMKANCr 
TATOONOMAAYToyeni 
MAT  At  CO 
MNncOHTITHNHMefAN 
TtO  N  C  A  K  K  ATCO  N  A  r  I  A2;er 

AYTHNeXHMefAcerrA 

KAI  nO)  HCeiCnANTATA 
eiTACn  YTH  AfcHMei'Ai 
THfc-RAOMM  CAKBATAKOJ 

Ttoeieoco  Y  OYnoiHcei« 
6NAYTHnAN6TrON  cy 
KAioYioccoYKAiHey 
rATH|'coYonAiccoYi5 

HnAIAICKHCOYO&OY^. 

COY  KAiToynoZY'  ION 

COY  KAI  HAN  KTHNOCC'Y 
KAIonfOC  HAYTOCOnAfi 
KCOMeNCOl    CNrAfeZH 

Mfcc  I' A  icenoi  H  ceN  k'c> 

TONOYTANON  KAITHN 
THn'sAI  riANTATAGNAY 
TQU    KAI  KAIt;nAYCeNl 
TH  H  MPI'ATHfcBAOMHAIA 
1  O  Y'l  oeYAOTHCGN  KC 
TH  M   HMt:|-ANITH  NeRA" 
H  H  N  KAI  II  I    I  ACGNAYP'' 
TIMATONriATtpACOYKAl 
THNMH  rtfAl  NAG  YCOl 
rtN  H    TAI  KAI  1  N  AMAKf" 

xpoNiocrfeNHeniTHC 
rncTHCArAeHCHCKco 

ecCt)  Y.4>l  ACOCINCOl 

OYMoixfcYceic 
OYK-'^f  i'eic 
OY<t^oNt:Yc«£ir 

OYl'SY-^OMAI-TYrHCfclC  > 
KATAT  OYn-^Hl^KJNCOY 
MApTYPI-'^'^i'^'Y-^H 

OYKt-niHY>^nceicTHNrY 

MAIKATOyn  AHCIONCOY 


l(TNN**. 
KA.CCXH 


Page  from  the  Vatican  Maxcscript  of  the  Septcagixt  Version  of  Exnnrs  xix.  H-xx.  17 


either  the  Septuagint  or  the  version  of  Aquila  (Griit/. 
"Gesch.  derjuden."  v.  435). 

A  second  revision  of  tlie  Septuagint  was  made 
by  one  Theodotiou,  perhaps  a  uative  of  Ephesus, 
who  may  have  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
ccnturj'.  He  is  sometimes  .said  to  have  been  a 
convert  to  Judaism.  His  revision,  also,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  recurrence  to  the  Hebrew  text.  Init  he 
avoids  entirely  the  pedantry  of  Aquila.  and  his  Greek 
gives  a  readable  text ;  the  only  evidences  of  ped- 
antry are  his  ti'ausliterations  of  auumlirr  of  Hebrew 


and  Theodotiou.     He  seems  to  be  the  best  stylist  of 

all.     According  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  a  Samaritan 

convert  to  Judaism;  but  Eusebiusand 

Theodotioa  Jerome   make   him   out   an  Ebioni;e. 

and  Sym-    Of  the  three  other  fragmentary  traus- 

machus.      lations   into   Greek   used    by    Origen 

iu  compiling  his  Hexapla.  very  little 

is  known      It  is  uot  even  certain  that  thcj"  are  the 

work  of  Jews. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  at 
the  lieginniug  of  the  fifteenth  another  translation  Df 
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the  Bible  into  Greelv  was  made,  of  whicli  tlie  por 
tion  covering  the  Pcutateiich.  Ruth,  Proverbs.  Can- 
ticles. Eccle.siastes,  Ijamcntations.  and  Daniel  is  still 
preserved  in  manuscript  (MS.  Gr.,  Xo.  vii.)  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  It  has  been  edited  in 
a  tinai  form  by  Csearvou  Gebhardt  ("Gnecus  V'ene- 
tiis."  Leipsic.  1875).  with  a  preface  by  Franz  De- 
lit/scli.  According  to  Von  Gel)hardt.  Delitzsch.  and 
Freiideullial  ("Hellenistische  Studieu."  p.  129),  the 
author  was  a  Jew.  who  for  some  reason  or  other  pre- 
ferred the  commentary  of  David  Kimhi  to  that  of 
iiuslii.  The  author  has  also  used  the  former  Greek 
versions.  The  body  of  the  work  is  done  into  Attic 
Greek ;  the  Aramaic  ]iortions  of  Daniel  are  rendered 
into  Doric.  Delitzsch  has  tried  to  identify  the 
author  with  a  certain  Eliseus,  a  learned  Jew  at  the 
court  of  Murad  I.  (see  "Theol.  Lit.  Zeit."  i.  107: 
Swete,  I.e.  p.  56:  Nestle,  I.e.  p.  84).  On  the  other 
liand,  P.  Frankl  has  tried  to  show  that  the  translator 
was  a  Christian  and  not  a  Jew  ("Monatsschiift." 
.\.\iv.  372).  According  to  Griitz  ("Gesch.  der 
Juden,"  vii.  318),  Shemariah  of  Negropoute  (1328- 
40)  rendered  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  Greek,  in  an 
attempt  to  bridge  over  the  cleft  separating  Karaites 
from  Kabbinites.  But  Shemariah's  work  was  a 
commentary  and  not  a  translation  (Steinschneider: 
"Helir.  Bibl."  xv.  39).  On  translations  of  the  Ilaf- 
tarot  into  Greek  see  "Magaziu,"  ii.  5. 

Tlie  first  attempt  to  translate  the  Bible  inlo  mod 

em   Greek  was  made  by  a  monk  of  the  island  of 

Crete.  Agapiou  by  name.     In  1543  he  pid)Iished  a 

rendering  of  the  PsjUms  which  followed  clo.sely  the 

Septuagint  translation.    This  preceded 

Modern  the  lirst  Jewish  translation  by  only  a 
Greek.  few  years.  One  colunm  of  the  Pol_v- 
glot  Pentateuch  (Constantinople,  1547) 
contained  a  Neo-Greek  version  in  Hebrew  characters. 
The  dialect  tised  is  that  of  Epirus;  and  no  single 
word  of  Turkish  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Though  full 
of  Hebraisms,  it  is  said  to  be  of  importance  for  the 
study  of  Greek  linguistics.  The  few  copies  of  this 
edition  which  are  now  known  to  exist  do  not  agree; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  corrections  were 
made  in  the  text  during  printing.  In  the  "  Kevue 
des  Etudes  Grecijues"  (iii.  288  ct  seq.)  Belleli  has  re- 
jtrinted  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis;  and  a 
facsimile  of  the  whole  has  been  iniblished  by  D.  C. 
Hesseling,  "  Les  Cinq  Livres  de  la  Loi"(Leydcn, 
1897;  compare  the  discussion  in  "Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,"  XXXV.  132,  314).  A  translation  of  Jonah 
into  modern  Greek  is  foimd  in  a  manuscrijit  volume 
of  prayers  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna; and  it  is  known,  from  R.  Mei'r  Katzenellen- 
bogen,  that  in  his  day  (1470-1565)  it  was  customary 
in  Padua  to  read  the  Haftarahof  the  Atonement  Day 
in  the  vernacular;  this  was  also  the  case  in  Candia 
(Kapsali.  ed.  Lattes.  p.  22).  L.  .Modena  has  shown 
("Cataloghidei  Codici  Orientali,"  p.  335.  Florence, 
1876)  that  this  thirteenth-century  manuscript,  whicli 
came  originally  from  Canea,  is  similar  to  MS.  No. 
1144  in  the  Bodleian  collection  (Neubauer.  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."col.  333;  "  Rev.  Etudes  Juives." 
xxiii.  135).  In  1576  Moses  ben  Elijah  Phobian,  or 
Popian.  published  at  Constantinople  a  Neo-Greek 
translation  of  Job  for  the  express  inirpose  of  facili 
fating  the  teaching  of  Hebrew   (Belleli.  in  "  Kev. 


Etudes  Juives."  xxii.  250;   compare  ih.  xxiii.  136, 
xxiv.  160,  and  Giidemann.  "Quelleu"  pp.  239-289). 

The  Syriac  translation  of  the  (^Id  Testament  was 
undoubtedly    made     directly    from     the    Hebrew; 
though  at  Antioch,  during  the  third  century  of  the 
present  era  and  at  later  periods,  it  was  revised  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  Septuagint. 
The  The  history  of  its  origin  is  obscure; 

Peshitta.  but  it  was  probably  made  in  Mesopo- 
tamia during  the  first  century.  As 
with  most  of  the  older  translations,  various  hands 
have  been  at  work  here.  Perles  ("ileletemata 
Peschittouiana,"  Breslau,  1859),  Prager("Dc  Veteris 
Tesfamenti  Versione  Pesehitto,"  Giittingen,  1875), 
anil  Bachcr  (see  Au.\M.\ic  Laxgi  age)  believe  it  is  the 
woik  of  Jews:  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved; 
and  the  view  of  Dathe,  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  Noldeke, 
and  Renan,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Jud;co-Chris- 
tiaus.  seems  more  probable.  Perles,  however,  has 
shown  that  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  in  the 
Peshitta  of  the  influence  of  the  Targum,  especially 
in  Genesis.  This  has  been  contirmed  for  Ezekiel 
by  Cornill  ("  Das  Buch  Ezekiel,"  p.  154),  for  Chron- 
icles by  S.  Fritnkel  (in  "Jahrb.  fi'ir  Protestantische 
Theologie."  1879).  and  for  Job  by  Stenig  ("  De  Syri- 
aea  Libri  Jobi  Interp."  Helsingfors.  1887).  Mandl 
(••  Pesehitto  zu  Hiob,"  Leipsic,  1892),  and  Hauman 
(in  Stade's  "  Zeitschrift,"  xix.  29).  The  closest  agree- 
ment between  the  two  versions  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs:  but  it  is  now  generally  held  that  in  this 
case  the  Targum  reflects  the  Peshitta  an<l  not  vice 
versa,  as  Maybaum  contends  (Merx,  "Archiv,"  vol. 
ii.).  This  view  is  upheld  by  a  consideration  of  the 
general  character  of  the  translation  (Pinkuss,  in 
Stade's  "Zeitschrift."  xiv.  101;  see  also  Duval, 
"Litterature  Syriaque,"  1899,  pp.  31  it  »(</.). 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  how  early  a  time  the 
Jews  commenced  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Arabic. 
After  the  early  victories  of  the  Mohanmiedans.  Ara- 
bic  civilization  and  Arabic  surroundings  brought 
the   Jews  into  verv  close  connection 

Arabic  with  the  Arabic  language.  Even 
Versions,  where  Hebrew  was  still  kept  up,  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  must  at  limes  have 
gone  out  of  fashion ;  for  there  exist  some  Karaite 
manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century,  giving  the  Hebrew 
text  in  Arabic  characters  and  with  the  letters  used 
as  vowel-signs  (R.  Horning.  "British  Museum  Ka- 
raite MSS."  London,  1889;  Margoliouth,  "Cat. 
Hebr.  and  Samaritan  SISS.  Brit.  Mirs."  i.,  Nos.  103, 
1U4).  Thar  the  Jews  had  little  scruple  in  reading 
the  Bible  in  Arabic  may  be  seen  from  .ludah  ibn 
Tibbou's  advice  to  his  son  to  read  the  Sabbath  lec- 
tions in  that  ton.gue  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xii.  484). 
There  are  no  facts,  however,  which  prove  that  the 
early  Jews  of  Arabia  possessed  any  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  tradirion,  .ffoing  back 
to  Abu  Huraya,  a  contem]iorar_y  of  Mohammed,  that 
"The  People  of  the  Book  used  to  read  the  Taurah 
[Torah]  in  Hebrew  and  interjiret  it  in  Arabic  to  the 
followers  of  Islam  "  ;  which  tradition  is  the  basis  of 
the  polemics  of  Abu  ^lohanimcd  ibn  Hazm  (d.  1064). 
Another  tradition  says  that  "  Ka'ab  the  rabbi  brought 
a  book  ["sifr"]  to  Omar  the  calif  and  said,  'Here 
is  the  Torah,  read  if"  (Goldziher,  in  "Z.  D  M.  G." 
xxxii.  344).     The  evidence  is  iiisutticient ;  and  there 
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is  even  less  warrant  for  Sprengcr's  iflea  Ili.it 
apocryphal  writings  were  current  in  Arabia  dur- 
ing Moliammed's  days  (see  Kueuen,  "  Volksreligion," 
p.  297).  At  a  later  time,  however,  such  translations 
must  have  existed,  even  though  little  credence  can 
be  placed  upon  the  assurances  of  the  polemical 
writers  that  the}' had  "read  this  in  the  Torah "' or 
"in  theZabur  [Psalms]"  (//'.  p.  3.51;  compare  Stadias 
"Zeitschrift,"  xiii.  :!!.")).  The  p'ilirist  (ed.  Fliigel,  i. 
23)  of  AlOsadim  mentions  an  Ahmad  ibn  Abd  Allah 
ilm  Salam  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  at 
the  time  of  Harun  al-Rashid.  Fahr  al-Din  al-Ii)izi 
mentions  a  translation  of  Habbakuk  by  the  .son  of 
Kabban  al  Ti'lMii  ("Z.  D.  M.  G."  xlii.  64.5).  Many 
of  the  Araliic  historians,  as  Al-Tal)ari,  Mas'udi. 
Hamza,  and  Biruni,  cite  passages  and  recount  the 
early  history  of  the  Jews  in  a  most  circumstantial 
manner.  Ibn  Kutail)ab,  the  historian  (d.  8S9),  .says 
that  he  read  the  Bil)le;  and  he  even  made  a  col- 
lection of  BiliHcal  jiassages  in  a  work  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Ibn  Janzi  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (see  Haupt  and  Di'litzsch,  "  Beitrilge  ziir 
Assyriologie."  iii.  4(i;  Stade's"  Zeitschrift,"  xv.  13H). 
The  lirst  imp<n-taut  Arabic  tran.slation  is  that  of 
Saadia  Gaon  (IS03-  fl42).  The  influence  of  this  trans- 
lation was  in  its  way  as  great  as  tliat  of  the  gaon's 
philosophical  work.  It  has  remained  to  this  day 
the  version  for  the  Jews  in  Arabic-siieaking  coun- 
tries: it  is  dignified  by  the  name  "Targum";  and  in 
many  of  the  South  Aral)ian  Bible  manuscripts  it 
follows  the  Aramaic  verse  by  verse,  as  the  Aramaic 
follows  the  Hebrew.  Saadia  in  the  main  takes  the 
Targum  as  his  guide,  especially  in  doing  away  with 
•■dl  anthropomorphisms.  His  chief 
Saadia  thought,  however,  is  to  pi'oduce  a 
Gaon.  readable  and  intelligible  translation. 
In  this  sense  his  translation  nuiy  be 
called  free;  he  was  evidently  working  bu'  a  general 
reading  judjlic,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  and 
not  for  scholars.  Ibn  Ezra  blames  him  for  the  ap- 
parent ease  with  which  he  passes  over  diHiculties. 
But,  in  calling  this  translation  a  "tafsir"  (explana- 
tion), he  meant  to  indicate  that  he  aimed  to  present 
thesimjile  sense  {"  basit  "  =  "  pesbat  ")  of  the  Biblical 
text:  and  Abual-Walid  looks  upon  him  as  the  chief 
representative  of  this  method.  His  fervent  belief  in 
the  verlial  inspiration  of  tla;  Biblical  text  kept  him 
free,  on  tlie  one  hanil,  from  the  influence  of  his  ra- 
ticmalistic  pliilosopliy  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
allegorical  method  of  the  Talmud  (Editio  Deren- 
bourg.  v.  X.;  Bacher  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  "Ju- 
discheLitteratur,  "iii,  244).  Wlicn  no  word  in  Arabic 
willexaclly  exjiress  his  meaning,  he  uses  tlie  Hebrew 
word  or  adopts  I  lie  Ilelirew  cou.struetion.  In  addi- 
tion, lie  attempts  to  reproduce  Ileljrew  words  by 
Arabic  words  with  a  similar  sound  (Muiik,  in  Cahcu's 
"  Bible,"  i.\.  127).  Saadia,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
coninientary  on  the  Pentateuch,  states  that  he  trans- 
lated it  twice  :  once  with  a  ditfiise  commentary  ;  the 
second  time  witliout  the  commentary.  Of  the  tirst 
translation  only  a  few  fragments  and  citations  by 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Bahya  ben  Asher,  Abraham 
Maimonides.  etc.,  have  been  preserved  (Dcrenbourg's 
ed.  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  Hebrew  part,  p.  vii.  ;  "  Mo- 
natss(hrift."  .\li.  205;  "Jew.  (Juart.  Bev."  xii.  .53ti). 
Of  this  work,  at  one  time  complete,  only  the  Penta- 


teuch, Isaiah,  Minor  Prophets,  portions  of  Judges, 
P.salms,  Job.  Proverbs,  and  Daniel  are  now  extaiil. 

Saadia's  translation  was  tirst  printed  in  the  Poh  ■ 
glot  Pentateuch,  Constantinople,  1.54().  It  was  ir- 
produccd  in  Arabic  characters  in  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don Polyglots  (1645-.57).  From  time  to  time  more 
or  less  critical  editions  of  various  portions  have  been 
published;  a  complete  list  of  tliese  editions  as  well 
as  of  the  extant  manuscripts  is  given  by  Stein - 
Schneider  in  the  "Kaufmaun  Gedenkbuch."  pp. 
1.53  et  SCI/,  (see  also  "  Monatsschrift."  xli.  124.  and 
Engelkemper,  "  I)e  Saadi;e  Gaonis  Vita,  Bibliorum 
Versione,  etc.,"  Mun.ster,  1897).  A  definite  edition 
of  the  tran.slation  and  commentaries  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Joseph  Pereubourg.  "(Envies  Com 
pletes  de  R.  Saadia,"  Paris,  1893  rt  mr/.,  and  is  being 
carried  on  by  Hartwig  Derenbourg  and  Mayer  Lam- 
bert; the  Pentateuch,  Isaiali,  Provertis,  and  Job  have 
appeared  (1902). 

A  number  of  other  translations  into  Araliic  must 
have  existed.  Abual-Walid  mentions  some  of  them, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  ih'termine<l  to-day  to  wliicli 
translations  he  refers  (Bacher,  "  Leben  und  Werke 
des  Abulwalid."  p.  99).  Some  of  them,  though  bear- 
ing no  direct  relation  to  that  of  Saadia,  show  evident 
traces  of  his  influence.  This  is  true  at  least  of  a 
translation  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  found  in  C'odex  Huntingb]n  (No.  2oii 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford).  From  this  manu- 
script Hosea  was  published  by  H.  Schroter  in  Mer.\, 
"Archiv,  "i.  2H  et  secj.  M.  Peritz  has 
Other         edited    "  Zwei    Alte    Uebersetzungeii 

Arabic  des  Buch<'S  Ruth,"  Berlin,  1900  ("Mo- 
Versions,  natsschrift."  1899,  [ip.  49  el  ski.).  The 
second  of  these,  from  a  inanu.script  in 
the  British  Museum,  though  it  shows  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Saadia's  translation,  is  not  by  him 
(see  also  Poznanski,  in  "Zeit.  fl'ir  Hebr.  Bib!"  iv. 
11)7).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  Pcntateucli  found  in  the 
twelfth-century  manuscript.  St.  Pelersburg,  Nos. 
137  and  138  (llarkavy-Strack,  "Catalog,"  p.  104). 
Another  translation  of  the  Five  Scrolls  is  found  in 
British  Museum  JISS..  Kos.  146,  147  (Poznanski,  in 
"Rev.  Etudes  Juivcs,"  xli.  302).  A  rimed  version 
of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  one  Hafz  al  Kuti  (tenth 
century),  which  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
.Vmbrosian  Library  in  Milan  (Hammer-Purgstall  in 
"I$ibl.  Ital.  di  Letteratura,"  civ.  30),  copied  iu  162.1 
from  a  manuscriiit  in  the  Esciirial.  wliich  has  since 
lieeu  lost.  It  is  cited  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his 
"  Poetics  ";  but  it  is  evident  that  this  translation  was 
made  by  one  who  was  not  even,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, a  baptized  Jew  ("Hebr.  Bibl."  x.  26).  Neu 
bauer  has  jiointed  out  ("Rev.  Etudes  Juives."  xxx. 
65)  thai  it  contains  Christian  quotations;  and  the 
term  "the  Goth"  (//;.  ]).  318)  would  sutliciently  indi- 
cate that  the  author  was  a  Christian.  A  version  of 
Ecclesiastes  by  Judah  ibn  Ghayyat  has  been  pub- 
lished bv  J.  Ldwy,  Levden.  18.84  (see  Ballmer's 
".indisches  Litteratur-Blatt,"  May  29,  18.84,  p.  88). 
In  the  thirteenth  century  a  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  an  African  Jew.  who  also 
based  his  work  on  that  of  Saiidia.  It  is  known  as 
the  "  Arabs  Erpenii  "  ("  Pent.  Mosis  Arabice."  Lug.- 
Bat.  >[S.,  No.  1622),     (On  a  supposcMl  tmnshiiion  of 
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the  Psnlms  by  Samlia  lien  Levi  Azaukot  see  Steiu- 
sclnieiilor.  "  Cat.  Budl."  eol.  -iii:.)  lu  nioderu  times 
sevenil  Ai-abic  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been 
pnblished  in  India  ;  e.g. .  by  Ezekiel  Sheni-Tob  David, 
Bombay.  1^89.  and  the  Apocrypha  by  Joseph  David. 
Bombay.  1895. 

It  was  uatnral  tlmt  the  Karaites  should  refuse  to 
make  use  of  the  version  iu  Arabic  made  by  their 
archenemy,  Saadia.  Only  two  or  three  of  their  at- 
tempts to  replace  it  have  come  dowu;  and  even 
tliese  have  been  preserved  in  a  most  fragmentary 
form  only.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
Karaite  attempts  was  that  made  by  Joshua 
Versions,  b.  Ari,  or,  to  give  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  better  known,  Abu  al- 
Faraj  Furkan  ibu  Asad,  a  learned  Jerusalem  Karaite 
of  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  A  portion  of 
his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Peutatoich  is  to  be 
found  in  iI.S.  Or.  ■24in  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
shows  occasionally  a  decided  rationalistic  tendency, 
explanatory  glosses  being  introduced  here  and  there 
into  the  te.\t  (.G.  Margoliouth,  in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev." 
xi.  190).  Whether  Japheth  ha-Levi  (Ibn  Ali  al- 
Basri)  really  translated  au\-  parts  of  the  Bible  (Mar- 
goliouth. ■■  Descriptive  List.''  pp.  '2'>  ct  sefj.).  is  unde- 
termined ;  but  it  is  known  that  he  had  the  ambitious 
desire  to  write  an  extensive  commentary  upon  the 
whole  Bible  (Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  L'ebers."  p. 
941).  According  to  JIargoliouth  ("Cat.  Hebr.  and 
Samaritan  MS.S.  Brit.  3Ius."  p.  71),  MS.  Brit.  Mus. 
1(11  (Or.  O-lsl)  contains  an  Arabic  translatiim  of  the 
Peutatench  based  upon  that  of  .lapheth. 

The  translation  of  Saadia,  as  is  said  above,  had 
become  a  standard  work  in  Egyjit,  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  But  to  the  Samaritans  it  was  as  distasteful 
(Harkavy,  "Hadashim.''  Xo.  7,  p.  2'2)  as  it  no  doubt 
had  been  to  the  Karaites,  because  of  the  rabbinical 
interpretations  which  it  represented. 
Samaritan  At  some  time,  perhaps  during  the 
Revision  thirteenth  century,  it  was  revised  by 
of  Saadia.  a  Samaritan  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  his 
coreligionists.  This  revision  is  usually  held  to  have 
been  made  by  Abu  Sa'id  ibu  abu  al-Husain  ibn  abu 
Sa'id,  and  has  claimed  the  attention  of  European 
scholars  such  as  De  Sacy  ("Jlemoires  de  I'Acade- 
mie,"  180.S.  xli.x.  1  et  strj.),  Gesenius  ("De  Peuta- 
tenchi  Samavitani  Origine,  Indole  et  Auctoritate," 
p.  120.  Halle,  181.5),  and  Juyuboll  ("Commeutatio 
de  Versioue  Arabico-Samaritana,"  Amsterdam,  1846). 
Of  it  Genesis,  Eiiodus,  and  Leviticus  have  been 
edited  by  A.  Kueneu  (Leydeu,  1851-54;  see  Kohn, 
"Zur  Sprache  der  Samaritaner."  p.  134;  Nestle,  I.e. 
p.  153).  Abu  Sa'id  was  supiioscd  to  have  lived 
about  the  year  1070;  but  Wieschner  ("Samarita- 
uische  Tradition."  1888,  p.  xix.)  has  shown  that  he 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to 
Joseph  Bloch,  "Die  Samaritanisch-Arabische  Pen- 
tateuch Uebersetzung,"  p.  10.  Berlin,  1901,  the  real 
translator  is  perhaps  the  Tyrian,  Abu  al-Hasan.  and 
-Vim  Sa'id  is  only  a  scholiast.  If  this  be  true,  it 
was  not  the  lirst  translation:  for  one  was  made  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Sadaka  ibn  ilunajja  of  Damas- 
cus, a  physician  in  the  service  of  Sultan  ^Malik  al- 
Ashraf  (Ilaji  Khalifah,  ii.  40'^;  Xeubauer,  ''Chro- 
nique  Samarilaine."  ]>.  110). 


It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  first  translations 
of  the  Bible  Were  made  into  Persian.  From  (piota- 
tious  in  the  "Dinkard"  and  the  "Shikaud  Gumanik 
Viyar"  (theological  works  of  the  Sassanian  period), 
James  Darmesteter  has  supposed  that  one  existed  in 
Pahlavi  ("Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  xviii.  5);  but  the 
supposition  is  unsupported  by  any  real 
Persian  evidence.  Blau  also  ("Einleitnng,"  p. 
'Versions.  9o)  seems  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  be- 
cause Bab.  3Ieg.  18a  speaks  of  a  scroll 
of  Esther  iu  the  Elamite  and  Jledian  languages. 
According  to  Mainionides,  the  Pentateuch  was  trans- 
lated into  Persian  many  hundred  j'cars  previous  to 
Mohammed  (Znnz,  "  G.  V."  '-^d  ed.,  p.  9).  This  state- 
ment also  can  not  be  further  substantiated.  The 
earliest  version  of  -which  we  have  any  knowledge  is 
that  made  by  Jacob  ben  Joseph  Tawus,  and  printed 
iu  Hebrew  characters  iu  the  Polyglot  Pentateuch, 
Constantinople,  1546.  This  was  transcribed  into 
Persian  characters  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
Thomas  Hyde,  in  which  form  it  was  published  iu 
the  London  Polyglot.  Kohut  ("Beleuchtung  der 
Persischeu  Pentateuch-Uebersetzung,"  1871)  jdaces 
Tawus  iu  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj- 
(compare  also  Zunz,  "G.  S."  iii.  136).  According  to 
Steinschneider  ("Jewish  Literature,"  p.  3'.21),  Tawus 
made  use  of  an  earlier  translation  made  in  the  tliir- 
teenth  century  (see  iluuk,  iu  Cahen's  "Bible,"  v<il. 
ix.),  which  followed  the  Targum  and  the  connnen- 
tary  of  David  Kiml.ii.  A  number  of  translations 
into  Persian  are  to  be  fouud  iu  the  various  collec- 
tions of  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
partial  list: 

Pentateucti :   Vatican  MS.  til  (tiuiiii,  in  "  Reudiconti  .  .  .  ilei 
Lincei,"  1SS.5.  p.  347). 
Codex  Adler  B.  63,  written  in  1770  ("Jew.  Quart.  Uev." 

X.  58(51. 
Codex  St.  Petersburg  141  (not  by  Tawus;  Harkavy-Straeli, 
"Cat."  p.  IBli). 
Psalms  :  Vatican  MS.  37  ;  Bodleian  MS.  1830. 

Vatican  MS.  42 :  Bodleian  MS.  1827  ( Jewisb  ?   Horn,  in 

"Z.  D.  M.  (,."  li.  T). 
Codex  .\dlcr  I!.  27  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  x.  592). 
Brit.   Mus.  MSS.   15(1,  ItKI  (transl.  about  1470  by  Baba  b. 
Muriel  of  Ispahan;   Muriroliouth,  "  Cat.  of  Hebr.  and 
Samaritan  MSS.  Bnt.  Mus."  p.  12(1). 
Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  472i)  Idated  1822;    "Jew.  Quart.  Rev.'' 
vii.  119). 
Proverbs.  Canticles,  Ruth.  Ecdesiastes  :  Paris  MS.  Uti  ("  Cat.  des 

MSS.  Heb.  de  la  Bibl.  Nat."). 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecdesiastes:   Codex  Adler  B.  46  ("Jew. 
Quart.  Rev."  x.  .595). 
Pails  MS.  117  ("  Cat.  des  MSS.    Hi?b.  de  la  Bibl.  Nat."). 
Proverlis :  ( m  a  translation  now  lost,  see  Lapirde, "  Symmlcta," 

ii.  14. 
Job  and  Lamentations :  Codex  de  Rossi  1093  (Zunz.  "  G.  S."  iii. 
l;S5). 
Paris  MS.  118  ("Cat.  des  MSS.  Hebreux  de  la  Bibl.  Nat. "). 
Job:  Codex  St.  Petersburg  142  (Harkavy-Straok,  p.  167). 

Paris  MSS.  1211,  121  ("Catjilogue,"  etc.). 
Song  of  Songs  :  Codex  Adler  B.  12  ("  Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  x.  .589). 
Daniel :  Paris  MSS.  128,  12!)  ("  Catalogue,"  etc.). 
Esther:  Co.tex  Adler  T.  16  and  27  ("Jew.  Quait.  Rev."  x.  5118, 
.5891. 
Paris  MS.  127  i" Catalogue,"  etc.). 
Tobit.  Judith.  Bel  and  liragon.  Antiochus:  Codex  Bodleian  i;!n. 
Minor  Prophets:  Codex  St.   Petersburg  139  and  Codex   B.  IS 

(Harkavy-Struck,  pp.  li»5.  2t>2). 
Haftarot:  Codex  St.  Petersburg  140  (Harkav.?-Strack,  p.  166). 

There  are  also  some  quite  modern  translations 
into  Persian,  as  «D13  D13"in  DV  D'^nn  D-  Vienna, 
1883  (transl.  by  Beniamin  Cohen  of  Bokhara;  see 
"Lit.-Blatt  fi'ii-  Or.  Phil."  i.   186);    DUID  0)1  'b'CV 
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milT  'DISS.  Jerusalem,  18So;  Job,  ib.;  the  latter 
two  also  translated  by  Benjamin  Cohen. 

For  the  use  of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea  and 
Turkev,  a  translation  has  been  made  into  the  Tsha- 
gatai-Tatar  dialect.  The  Pentateuch  was  printed 
(te.xt  and  Tshagatai  in  Hebrew  characters)  by  'Irab 
Ozlu  &  Sons,  Constantinople,  1830,  with  the  title 
1J1  kvVOt"  \\^hl  mi'DH  t'1-13  UV  n^L'\S-l3  ISD  :   on 

the   margin  are  the  nii'On  pjD:   and 

Tatar         acrostic  poems  are  adtled  l)_v  Aliraliam 

Versions,     ben  Samuel,  Simhali  ben  Joseph  T'JX 

(Chages?),  Isaac  Cohen,  and  Isaac  Ijen 
Samuel  Cohen  of  Jerusalem.  The  whole  Bible  was 
printed  in  Tshagatai  by  ilordecai  Trishkin  (4  vols., 
Goslov,  1841-42;  see  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev.''  xii.  686). 
E.xtracts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  31  I3t  of  ilusa- 
ria,  i)rinted  at  Ortakiji  (Constantinople),  1825,  and 
published  by  the  same  firm  that  edited  the  Penta- 
teuch of  1836  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiii.  549).  Man- 
uscripts of  such  trauslations  exist  also  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  St.  Petersburg  (Nos.  143-146; 
Harkavy-Strack.  "Cat."  pp.  16T-1T0). 

Talmud  tradition  expressly  speaks  of  a  Coptic 
translation  of  the  Bible  (Meg.  18a;  Shabbat  115a). 
Cornill,  in   his  examination  of  the  Coptic  text  of 

Ezekiel,  finds  the  one  published  by 

Coptic        Tattam  to  be  of  composite  character 

and  Hun-    and  not  simplv  a  translation  of  the 

garian.       Septuagint.     Blau  believes  that  it  was 

made  direcllj'  from  the  Hebrew  text 
("Einleitung,"  p.  91;  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  ix.  728). 

Xo  .lewisli  translation  into  Hungarian  was  made 
until  quite  recently,  the  Jews  of  Hungary  making 
use  of  the  Catholic  aud  Protestant  versions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  About  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  M.  Bloch  (Ballaghi) 
attempted  suchareuderini;-;  but  he  was  nut  success- 
ful. His  plan  has  recently  (1902)  been  carried  out ; 
aud  the  Pentateuch  (by  M.  Bernstein  aud  31.  Blau), 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (by  Julius 
Fischer,  Banoczi,  Bacher,  and  Krauss)  have  ap- 
peared (see  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives."  xliii.  158). 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  German  dia- 
lect spoken  by  the  Jews  of  middle  Europe  was  com- 
menced at  an  early  date.  A  manuscript  in  the  col- 
lection of  De  Rossi,  dated  Mantua,  1421,  contains  a 
Jud?eo-German  translation  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Jonah, 

aud  four  of  the  Megillot.  De  Rossi 
Judaeo-  supposed  them  to  be  written  in  Polish 
German,      because  they  were  brought  to  Italy  by 

Polish  Jews  (Neubauer,  in  ".lew. 
Quart.  Rev,"  iv.  TU3).  Such  translations  were  tech- 
nically known  as  "Teutsch-Hummash."  A  printer 
had  innocently  placed  the  words  nj'KII  nj'NV  (Cant. 
iii.  11)  on  the  title-page  of  such  a  translation  made 
by  Jacob  ben  Isaac  of  .lanow  (Ltiblin,  ITth  century  ?), 
from  which  they  became  familiarly  called  "Ze'e- 
nah  U-re'ennah  "  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  Mendels- 
sohn's translation  they  were  popular  reading-books, 
especially  for  women  on  SatiU'days.  They  were  em- 
bellished v.itli  all  manner  of  explanations,  legends, 
and  moral  sajMugs,  which  were  inserted  into  the  text 
(Stciuschneider,  "  Volkslitteratur  dcr  .luden,"  p.  17). 
The  fii-st  rendering  of  this  kind  was  made  by  a 
convert,  Michael  Adam,  the  translator  of  Yosippou 
into  Juda'O-Gcrman.     It  was  published  by  Paulus 


Fagius,  Constance,  1.543-44  (Steinschueider,  "Cat. 
Bodl."Nos.  1187,  4333;  Perles,  in  "Monatsschrift," 
XXV.  361;  id.  "Aramiiische  Studien,"  p.  167;  "Kev. 
Etudes  Juives,"  v.  143,  315),  and  was  reprinted  at 
Basel  in  1.583  and  1607.  It  has  nothing  in  conunou 
with  Luther's  translation,  as  Wolf  ("Bild.  Hebr." 
iv.  198)  supposes.  This  Pentateuch  was  reprinted 
at  Cremona,  1560  (ed,  Judah  ben  Moses  Xaphtali); 
Basel,  1.583;  ih.  1603;  Prague,  1608,  1610;  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1687.  A  rimed  version  of  it 
appeared  at  Fiirth,  1692,  aud  Wilmersdorf.  1718; 
and  a  secontl  rimed  version  of  Genesis  was  made  by 
a  certain  Aaron  of  Prague  during  the  seventeentli 
century.  In  1543-44  Paulus  .Eniilius  published  a 
similar  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  CAugsburg, 
1544).  It  is  uncertain  whether  ^Eniilius  simply 
copied  the  edition  of  Adam  or  not  (Steinschneiiler, 
in  "Zeit.  fur  Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland.''  1. 
286).  -Emilius  also  edited  at  IngolstadI  (1562)  the 
Judseo-German  rimed  translation  of  Samuel  in  Ger- 
man characters.  This  was  a  mere  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion in  Helnew  characters  by  Hayyim  ben  David 
Schwartz,  Augsburg,  1.544  (ih.  i.  285).  It  was  called 
the  -|U  ^NIDC  ("Samuel  Book").  This  was  re- 
printed at  Mantua  about  1.562;  Cracow,  1.593; 
Prague,  1609;  Basel,  1012.  Schwartz  also  published 
a  rimed  translation  of  Kings,  ]'X  D'd!?D  "12D  'CI 
INISf  Ti;'D''''1D.  Augsburg,  1.543;  Prague,  1607.  A 
translation  of  Judges  (rimed)  appeared  at  Mantua 
in  1.561 ;  one  of  Joshua,  "  derneut  in  teutseher  Spracli, 
wol  gereimt  .  .  .  hi'ibseh  mit  Jlidraschiin,"  iit  Cra- 
cow in  1.588  or  1.594 ;  one  of  Canticles,  by  Isaac  Sulkes, 
at  Cracow  in  1579 ;  another  by  Moses  SslrteLs,  Prague, 
1604;  one  of  .leremiah,  ib.  1602;  one  of  Ezekiel 
(rimed),  ih.  1602;  and  one  of  Jonah.  "njV  ")SD  mit 
vicl  D'^'nn  unil  alle  Midraschim  "  (rimed).  Prague, 
before  1686. 

The  first  Judito-Germau  translation  of  the  Psidms 
was  that  of  Elijah  Levita  (Venice,  1.545 ;  Zurich,  1.5.58, 
etc.);  it  was  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  psalms  said 
on  each  day  of  the  week.  A  rimed  113  D'?nn  by 
Moses  Stendal  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1586.  Prov- 
erl)S  was  translated  by  Mordecai  ben  (Isiiac)  Jacob 
Toi)litz,  Cracow,  1582  (a  version  also  apiieared  at 
Amsterdam,  1735);  and  Job  by  the  same  ('/).  Prague, 
1597.  A  translation  of  Kings  appeared  at  Cracow 
in  1583  (Neubauer.  in  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  v. 
144);  one  of  Esther,  ib.  1596;  and  one  of  Daniel, 
"113  ?N'JT  in  teutseher  Spnieli  hubsch  uud  bescheid- 
lich,  gar  kurzweiligdarin  zu  leien  Weiber  und  Meid- 
lich,"  Cracow,  1.588.  These  editions  of  Cracow  came 
from  the  press  of  Isaac  ben  Aaron  Prossnitz.  whose 
intention  it  was  to  publish  the  whole  Bible  in 
Judito-Germau  in  order  that  "  women  and  chililreu 
might  be  able  to  read  without  the  help  nf  a  teacher" 
(Perles,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  xxv.  353). 

The  first  complete   Bible  in  Juda'O-German  was 

that  of  Isaac  Blitz,  Amsterilam,   1076-78.     It  was 

for  the  use  of  the  Polish  .lews  who  had  tied  thither 

a  few  years  previously  because  of  the 

Isaac         Chmielnicki    persecutions.      It    must 

Blitz's        have  been  the  intention  of  the  transla- 

Bible.         tor  to  push  its  sale  in  Poland  also;  for 

letters  patent  were  granted  for  it  by 

John  Sobieski  III.     This  translation  e.vercised  very 

little  influence,  as  the  Judso-German  in  which  it 
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was  written  conUiined  many  Dutch  words  and  ex- 
pressions (Wiener,  "  Yiddish  Literature,"  p.  19).  A 
second  translation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Blitz, 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  167!)  by  Josejih 
AVitzenhausen.  formerly  a  compositor  in  the  employ 
of  Uri  Phoebus,  the  printer  of  the  former  edition. 
Witzenhausen  was  able  to  secure  the  approliation  of 
the  Council  of  the  Four  Lands,  and  his  attempt  to 
make  the  Atliias  edition  supersede  that  of  Phoebus 
occasioned  much  bad  blood  (see  Joseph  Atiiias). 
A  .second  edition  of  this  last  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Anistenlam  in  10,^7,  and  a  third,  in  German 
characters,  at  Wandsbeck  in  ITll.  A  third  transla- 
tion, by  Siissman  liddclheim  and  Mi'Uahem  ^lan  Levi, 
under  "the  titli'  nnjJD  '""JID-  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  lTio-i9.  At  the  same  place  in  1785  there  Avas 
pulilishcd  an  edition  of  Proverbs  ("Cat.  Rosenthal. 
IJibl."  i.  207).  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  another  completi'  German  translation  was 
])ubli.shed,  namely,  at  Prajrue.  1S33-87;  but  this  was 
of  a  composite  charaeter.  as  its  editor.  W.  Meyer, 
made  use  of  various  translatious  (in  general,  com- 
pare Griinbaum,  "  Judisch-Deutsche  Chrestoma- 
lliie,"  Leipsic.  1882). 

The  growing  acquaintance  of  the  Jews  with  Ger- 
man literature  soon  piodueed  a  marked  disconti'nt 
with  these  Juda'O-German  tran.slations.  This  dis- 
ccmteut  was  voiced  by  the  rabbis  of  Berlin,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Courlaud  (Zunz.  "G.  V."  2d  ed..  p.  467). 
To  meet  this  want  Mendelssohn  stepped  into  the 
breach ;     and    his   translation   of   the 

German       Pentateuch  is  worthy  of  more  than  a 

Transla-      passing  notice.     It  had  a  special  im- 
tion —        portance  in  that  it  not  only  aroused  an 

Mendels-  esthetic  interest  in  literature  on  the 
sohn.  part  of  those  who  read  it.  but  also 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  general  use 
of  High  German  among  the  Jews  of  Germany,  among 
whom  it  may  be  said  to  liave  introduced  a  new  lit 
erary  i-ra  (Ivayserling.  "Moses  Mendelssohn."  p.  286; 
"Literaturbliitt  (U's'^Onents."  1X40,  p.  320:  Auer- 
bach,  in  "Zeitschrift  fi'ir  Ges<h.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,"  i.  2.');  Wogue.  "Hist,  de  la  Bible  ct 
Ue  I'Exegese,"  p.  329).  Jlendelssohn  undertook  the 
work  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  children:  lint 
upon  the  advice  of  Solomon  Dubno,  consented  to 
its  publication  on  condition  that  Dubno  should 
write  a  commentary  e.\i)laining  the  reason  why 
Mendelssohn  <'liose  his  various  renderings.  A  .*;pec- 
inien,  "  'AUim  Litrufah."  was  edited  by  Dubno 
(.Vmsterdam,  1778).  and  aroused  the  liveliest  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  Christians  as  well  as  of  Jews.  It 
was  natural  that  it  should  also  evoke  strenuous  op- 
])osition.  especially  on  the  part  of  those  Jews  who 
feared  that  the  reading  of  High  (ierman  would  cause 
tlie  Jewi.<h  youth  to  neglect  their  Hebrew  studies. 
Foremost  in  this  opposition  were  the  rabbis  Eze- 
kiel  Landau  (d.  1793)  of  Prague.  Haphael  ha-Koheii 
(1T22-1803).  of  H.-imburg.  .\ltoua.  anil  Wandsbeck. 
Ilirsch  Jaiiow  (17.>0-S,-,i  ,,f  Fiirtli,  and  Phineas  Levi 
Ilorwitz  (1740-1803)  of  Frank fort-on-the-^Main. 

In  June,  179!».  tin-  jiroposed  translation  was  put 
under  the  ban  at  Fiirth.  It  was  also  forbidden  in 
some  citi<'S  of  Poland,  and  is  said  even  to  have  been 
publicly  burned.  An  additional  ban  was  laid  up(m 
it  by  Rjiiihael  ha-Kolien  (July  17.  1781:   see  Griilz, 


"GescU.  der  Juden,"  xi.  .585.  note  1).  Work  on 
it  was,  however,  continued  with  the  assistance  of 
Solomon  Dubno,  Hertz  Ilomberg,  and  Aaron  Jaro- 
slav.  Dubno  became  frighteneil  at  the  continued 
opposition,  and  retired,  forcing  Aleudelssohn  himself 
to  do  an  additional  share  of  the  work.  Though  the 
translation  was  in  High  German,  it  was  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters  under  the  title  Dl^t'n  ni3'nO  D, 
with  a  Hebrew  commentary  or  "liiur,"  the  com- 
mentaries of  Rashi,  etc.,  and  an  introduction  by 
Xapbtali  Hertz  Wessely.  It  appeared  in  parts — 
Genesis,  Berlin,  1780:  Exodus.  //'.  1781;  Leviticus. 
ib.  1782;  Isuinbers  and  Deuteronomy.  ^■A.  1783 — and 
has  often  been  republished  both  in  German  and  in 
Hebrew  characters. 

An  attemi)t  was  made  in  Mendelssohn's  time  to 
issue  an  edition  in  German  characters;  but  the  Ger- 
man Jews  at  that  time  looked  upon  the  work  as  so 
exceptionally  strange  that  its  publication  had  to  be 
suspended  (Berufeld,  "Juden  im  19  Jahrhiindert." 
p.  9).  Mendelssohn  also  published  (Berlin.  1783)  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  (which,  however,  follows 
closely  that  of  Luther  ;  "  Literaturblatt  des  Orients." 
1840.  ]>.  320)  and  one  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (//'. 
1788).  These  translations  attempted  aconscienti(uis 
reproduction  of  the  text,  and  sought  to  make  the 
pathos  of  the  original  felt  in  the  German;  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  large  school  of  translators  (see 
BicnisTs).  C.  E.  J.  Bunsen  ("  Vollstandiges  Bibel- 
werk,"  I.  xvii.)  calls  these  and  similar  translations 
"Synagogenbibeln."  He  Siiys"they  do  not  speak 
in  the  historical  German  language,  but  in  the  He- 
bneo-rabbinical  Jud;¥o-German  "  ;  a  verdict  which  is 
wholly  one-sided,  if  one  excepts  the  proper  names, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  the  He- 
brew originals  ("Monatsschrift,"  ix.  1.56). 

Only  a  few  of  Jlendelssohn's  followers  can  be 
mentioned  Iumc.  His  tntnslation  of  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon was  published  after  his  death  liy  Joel  Liiwe 
and  Aaron  Wolfson.  The  first  of  these  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Jonah  (Berlin.  1788);  while 
the  second  translated  Lamentations.  Esther,  and 
Ruth  (Beriin.  1788).  Job  (/*.  1788;  Prague,  1791; 
Vii-nna.  1806).  and  Kings  (Breslau,  1809).  Isaac 
Euehel  translated  Proverbs  (Berlin,  1790;  Dessau, 
18t)4),  introdncing.  however,  philosophical  expres- 
sions into  the  text,  thereby  often  clouding  the  mean- 
ing. David  Friedliinder.  who  translated  Ecclesiastes 
(in  German  characters,  Berlin,  17.88),  wrote  in  a  bel- 
letristi<'  style.  Meir  Obernik  translated  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  and,  togetlu'r  with  Samuel 
Detmold.  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  (nCTn  nnjD). 
Vieima,  1792).  M.  Philippson,  Joseph  AVolf.  Gotl- 
hold  Salomon.  Israel  Xeumann.  and  J.  Lowe  were  the 
translators  of  the  .Minor  I'ropluis  ]iublished  in  Des- 
sau. 180.5.  under  the  title  minO  nnJO  (stereotyped 
as  early  as  1837).  Wolf  also  published  a  translation 
of  Daniel  (Dessjiu.  1808):  David  Ottcnsosser  one  of 
Job  (Olfcnbaeh,  1807).  Isaiah  (Fiirth.  1807).  and 
Lamentations  {ih.  1811),  and  together  with  S.  J. 
Kolm.  of  Jeremiah  iili.  1810).  A  translation  of 
Isjtiah,  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel.  Daniel.  Ezra,  Nehemiah. 
and  Chronicles  by  Ottcnsosser,  Kohn,  and  Scliwa- 
baeher  appeared  at  Fiirth,  l.'<07-23.  Isaiah  was 
also  translated  by  Isaiah  Iloehstetter  (Winter  and 
Wiinsche.  "  Die  Jiidisclie  Litteratur."  iii.  744).  Jere 
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miah  by  Heiuemann  (Berlin,  1843).  Job  hy  Beer 
Blumeufekl  (Vienna,  1826),  and  Psalras  by  Shalom 
Kohn  (Hamburg,  1827).  The  period  of  the  Men- 
del.ssolmiau  biiirists  may  be  fittingly  said  to  end  with 
the  Bible  published  by  Moses  Landau  (20  parts. 
Prague.  1833-37,  mentioned  above.  Of  this  work 
the  tran.slatious  of  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Five 
Scrolls  were  those  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  translations 
of  the  other  books  were  contributed  by  Moses  Lan- 
dau, J.  Wei.sse,  S.  Sachs,  A.  Beuisch,  and  W.  Mayer; 
and  tlie  Minor  Prophets  were  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  Dessau,  1805  (Stein.schneider,  "Cat.  Bodl." 
No.  972).  It  may  also  be  added  here  that  an  edition 
of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  the  Five  Scrolls,  with  transla- 
tions b}-  Obernik.  Euchel,  Wolfson,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Friedliinder,  had  already  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1817-18;  and  in  Hebrew  characters  at  Basel  in 
1822-27. 

The  translation  of  Mendelssohn  threatened  to  be- 
come canonical :  but  the  German  Jews  liad  tasted  of 
modern  learning;  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  various  individ- 
ual attempts  were  made  to  provide  better  transla- 
tions for  the  general  public,  which  shouhl  reflect  the 
progress  then  alread}'  made  in  Biblical 
Other        science.     The   first   in   the   field   was 

German  Joseph  Johlson  (Asher  ben  Joseph  of 
Versions.  Fulda),  whose  attempt,  though  worthy 
of  notice  here,  was  not  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  text  was  accompanied 
by  learned  philological  notes  (Jlinor  Prophets, 
Carlsruhe,  1827;  Pentateuch,  2'6.  1831;  the  historical 
books,  ib.  1836).  Bunsen  {I.e.  p.  xvii.)  even  declares 
his  work  to  be  "geistreich  und  scharfsinnig  "  (com- 
pare Geiger's  "Zeitschrift,"  1836,  p.  442;  1837,  p. 
121).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  A.  A.  Wolff's 
double  translation  (word  for  word  and  metrical)  of 
Habakkidv ;  Pha>bus  Philippsolin's  "Hosea,  Joel, 
Jonah,  Obadiah  und  Nahum  in  Metrisch-Deut.scher 
Ueber.setzung,"  Halle,  1827;  A.  Rebenstein's  (Bern- 
stein's) sentimental  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon (Berlin,  1834;  compare  "Literaturblatt  des 
Orients,"  1840,  p.  324);  S.  H.  Auerbach's  Ecclesi- 
astes  (Breslau,  1837),  into  which  he  reads  his  own 
pliilosophy;  and  Michael  Sachs's  Psalms  (Berlin, 
ISS.')).  Tlie  last  was  a  clear  protest  against  previous 
attempts,  which  reflected  too  much  the  individuality 
of  the  translators.  Sachs  tried  to  give  "a  purel^y 
scientific  and  philological "  rendering  of  the  origi- 
nal, taking  Rt'ickert  as  his  guide,  whose  translation 
of  Ps.  Ixviii.  he  inserted  bodilv  (see  Zunz,  in  Geiger's 
"  Wiss,  Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol."  ii.  499,  and  in  "G.  S.'^'  iii. 
116.  who  characterizes  the  work  as  "somewhat  still 
an<i  awkward").  It  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  nS'DD  1"n,  Fiirlh, 
1842-47  (Zedncr,  "Cat.  lielir.  Books  Brit.  Mus."  p. 
119).  and  was  revised  for  Zunz's  Bible  ("]\[onats- 
schrift."  xxxviii.  507).  This  protest  was  carried  to 
excess  by  Gotthold  Salomon,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
work  on  the  Dessau  edition  of  the  Jlinor  Prophets 
(see  above),  translated  the  Peutateucli  (Krotoscliin, 
1848-49 :  see  the  criticism  of  Hess  in  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud."  1839.  p.  80,  and  of  L.  Skreinka  in  "Litera- 
turblatt des  Orients,"  1840,  pp.  468  et  seq.).  The 
translations  of  Job  (Glogau,  1836)  and  of  the  Penta- 
teuch {ih.  1840)  by  Heimaun  Arnheim,  though  in 
III.— 13 


Hebrew  characters  and  intended  chiefly  for  use  as 
part  of  the  ritual,  show  good  judgment  and  philo- 
logical schooling  ("  Literaturblatt  des  Orients, "  1840, 
p.  641).  Only  a  mere  mention  can  l)e  made  of  L. 
Ilcrzberg's  Ecclesia.stes  (Brunswick,  1838;  see  Zunz, 
in  Jost's  "Annalen,"  1839,  p.  102)  and  of  L.  H. 
Lijwenstein's  metrical  translation  of  Proverbs  and 
Lamentations  (Frankfort -on  -  the -JIain,  1837-38). 
Gotthohl  Salomon's  "Deutsche  Volks-  und  Schul- 
Bibel"  (Altona.  1837)  was  the  first  translation  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament  in  German  characters  made  by 
a  Jew.  It  was  stereotyped  and  was  intended  to  be 
sold  so  cheaply  that  every  one  could  afford  to  buy- 
it  (see  the  correspondence  in  Jost's  "Annalen,"  1839, 
Nos.  12  et  seq.). 

More  important  was  the  attempt  made  by  L.  Zimz 
to  provide  a  Bible  for  school  and  home.  As  editor, 
he  translated  onlj'  the  books  of  Chronicles,  the  rest 
of  the  work  being  done  by  H.  Arnheiin,  Julius 
Ffirst,  and  U.  Sachs  (Berlin,  1838).     Zunz  succeeded 

in  a  large  measure  in  iJioducing  a 
Zunz's  translation  which,  while  it  kept  strictly 
Bible.        to  the  Slasoretic  text,  was  abreast  of 

the  scholarship  of  his  da_\-  and  free 
from  the  circumlocutions  and  idiotisnis  of  previous 
translators,  though  it  still  preserved  the  translitera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  names  (Nestle,  "  Bibel-Ueberset- 
zungen,"  p.  142).  Mendelssohn  had  translated  nei- 
ther Prophets  nor  Hagiographa ;  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  Zunz  Bible  passed  through  at  least 
six  editions  up  to  1855  and  twelve  up  to  1889  (see 
Rosin,  in  "Jlonatsschrift,"  xxxviii.  512).  Only  a  few 
years  later  another  popular  translation  was  produced 
"by  Solomon  Herxheimer  (Berlin,  1841-48;  3d  ed.  of 
the  Pentateuch,  1865).  to  which  an  exjdanator}-  and 
honiiletic  commentary  was  added.  Though  evidently 
meant  to  take  the  place  of  Mendelssohn's  biur,  Herx- 
heimer expressly  states  that  his  work  was  done  "for 
Jews  and  Christians"  (Jost's  "Annalen."  1H39,  pp. 
313  et  seq.;  "Literaturblatt  des  Orients,"  1840,  p. 
513). 

A  still  metre  ambitious  attempt  was  that  of  Lud- 
wig  Philip])Son.  He  translated  the  text  anew,  aim- 
ing to  include  the  latest  assured  results  of  criticism 
and  to  produce  what  iu  every  sense  might  be  called 
a  family  Bible.  For  this  reason  for  the  first  time 
illustrations  were  added,  together  with  introductions 
and  an  extensive  commentary  intended  for  the  intel- 
ligent layman.  This  work  occupied  Philippson  for 
eighteen  years,  and  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1839- 
56";  2d  ed.,  1858-59;  3d  ed.,  1862.  His  transla- 
tion was  then  published,  together  with  the  Dore 
illustrations,  by  the  Israelitische  Bibel-.Vnstalt,  re- 
vised by  W.  Landau  and  S.  I.  Kilnipf  (Stuttgart, 
1875).  Of  this  translation  sejiarate  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Pentateuch  to- 
gether with  Isaiah,  were  published  (.see  M.  Pliilipp- 
son,  in  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  slii.  30).  But  even 
the  slight  concessions  made  in  these  translations  to 
the  modern  exegetical  spirit  gave  offense  in  some 
quarters;  a  rival  Bible-house,  the  Orthodoxe  Israe- 
liti.sche  Bibel-Anstalt,  was  established,  which,  on  the 
basis  of  J.  Z.  Mecklenburg's  "  Ha-Ketab  we-ha- 
Kabbalah"  (Leipsic,  1S39).  produced  a  translation 
of  the  Biblestrictly  on  the  lines  of  Jewish  traditional 
exegesis  {ib.  1865).     The  Pentateuch  translation  by 
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J.  Kosmann  (KOnigsbcrg,  184T-r)2)  liad  a  similar  end 
in  view.  Still  further  in  this  direction,  and  in 
evident  protest  against  modern  Christian  radical 
exegesis,  which  he  entirely  ignores,  went  Samuel 
Raphael  Hirsch.  In  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Frankfcirl-ou-tlie-.Main,  1867;  3d  ed.,  1899) 
and  of  the  Psalms  0^''<-K  iis  well  as  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Minor  Prophets  by  his  son,  M.  Hirsch  (ih. 
1900),  a  return  is  seen  to  the  "derash,"  from  which 
the  whole  school  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  followers 
had  tried  to  free  themselves  (see  "Zeit.  fur  lleb. 
Bibl."  V.  78).  Of  L.  J.  Maudelstamni's  "Die  Bibel 
Neu  Uebersetzt,"  partly  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Kirchstein.  only  Genesis  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
seem  to  have  appeared  (Berlin,  1802-64).  In  1901  a 
new  translation  by  S.  Bern  f eld  was  commenced. 
It  keeps  strictly  to  the  Masorah  and  preserves  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  proper  names. 

During  all  this  time  many  translations  of  individ- 
ual books  appeared,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
partial  list,  cited  under  the  names  of  their  respective 
authors : 

Israel  l)en  .\brahain,  .lob,  in  Hebrew  eharacters,  Prague,  17i*l. 

sliuloiii  Kohn,  Psalms,  Hamburg,  1?27. 

Mendel  Stern,  Proverbs,  in  Hebrew  ctiaracters.  Presburg,  1833. 

J.  Wolfson,  "  Das  Buch  Hiob.  .  .  .  Neu  Uebersetzt  .  .  .," 
Breslau-Leipsic,  1S4:J. 

E.  J.  Bliiclier,  "  Rutb,  niit  Deutseber  Uebersetzung,"  Lem- 
bei-p,  1»«. 

M.  Lowenlhal,  "  3vn  .  .  .  Nebst  I'ebersetzung  .  .  . ,"  Frank- 
forl-on-the-Main,  184ti. 

"  Das  Hobe  Lied  .  .  .  Neue  Deutscbe  Uebersetzung,"  Vienna, 
1847. 

Samuel  .ischkenazl,  pja'^n  hn-i::  'D  (Song  of  Solomon,  in  He- 
brew clmrac'ters),  Pre.sburg,  1847. 

31  "31  NDUi.'i  (A  new  translation  of  tbe  Pentateuch,  in  He- 
brew characters  I,  Konigsberg,  ISoti. 

"  Odiosus,"  "  Das  Buch  Ijob  im  Engeren  Aosebluss  an  den 
Mass.  Urtext"  (see  "Hebr.  Bibl."  vi.  lUU. 

S.  Horwitz,  "Das  Hobe-Lied.  das  Ael(e«te  Dramatlscbe 
CWdicht,"  Vienna,  1863  (see  iti.  vi.  621. 

Adolph  Brecher,  "  Die  Psalmeu  Nebsl  Uel)ersetzuDg,"  Vienna, 
18W. 

Israel  Schwarz,  "Tikwat  Euosh"  (Job,  in  (ierman  charac- 
ters), Berlin,  1S68. 

Sanger,  Maleachi,  1868. 

Benjamin  Hollander,  Das  Hcjhelied,  Budapest,  1871. 

Hermann  Tietz,  Das  Hohelied,  1871. 

M.  Levin,  nSnp  'D  (with  Judajo-Cerman  translation),  Odessa. 
1873. 

H.  Gratz,  "Krit.  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen,  Nebst  .  .  . 
Uebersetzung,"  Breslau,  1882  (compare  his  Kobelet,  1871,  ami 
Song  of  Songs,  1871). 

S.  I.  Kampf,  Das  Hobelled,  Prague.  1877 ;  3d  ed.,  1884. 

K.  Kohler,  Das  Hohelied,  Chicago,  1878. 

Hermann  Tletz,  "  Das  Buch  der  Elegien  Metrisch  Uebersetzt," 
Schrimni,  1881. 

J.  Landsberger,  Das  Buch  Hlob,  Darmstadt,  1882. 

D.  Leimdiirfer,  "Kohelet  .  .  .  Nebst  Uebersetzung,"  Ham- 
burg, 1892. 

Herman  Rosenthal,  "Worte  des  Samnilers  (Kohelet)  ...  in 
Deutsche  Reime  Gebracht,"  New  York,  18K5 ;  2d  ed.,  1893.  Idem. 
"Das  Lied  der  Lieder,  In  Neue  Deutsche  Relme  Gebracht," 
New  York,  1893. 

M.  Jastrow,  "Der  Neunzigste  Psalm;  Uebersetzt,"  Leipsic, 
1893. 

Salemon  Ple.ssner  (transl.  of  Nahum.  in  his  "  Bibllsches  uml 
Rabbinisches,"  pp.  29  ft  .vrq.),  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1897. 

It  was  not  before  the  forties  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  desire  made  itself  really  felt  among  the 
English  Jews  for  a  Bible  translation  of  their  own 
in  the  vernacular,  though  David  Levi  had  in  1787 
(London)  produced  an  English  version  of  the  Pen 
tateuch  (Steinschneider,  "'Cat.  Bodl."  No.  926). 
Wherever  an  Englisli  Bible  was  needed  by  them. 


they  had  freely  used  the  King  James  Version;  as  is 
seen   in   the   Pentateuch   (including   Haftarot    and 
Scrolls)  which  was  published  in  London,  1824,  under 
the  title  D'IDID  ppri-     But  the  imjiropriety  of  the 
use  of  this  version,  with  its  Christian  headings  and 
its  Messianic  interpretations,  did  in  the  end  impiess 
itself  upon  the  English  Jev;s  (see.  for 
English      example,    S.    Bennett,    "Critical   Re- 
Trans-        marks    on    the  Authorized  Version." 
lation.        London,       1834;       Seelig      Newman,  , 
"  Emendations  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  O.  T. "  London.  1889;  Benjamin  Marcus. 
"D"n  "lIpD  (Fountain  of  Life):   Mistranslations  and 
Difficult  Passages  of  the  O.  T.  Corrected  and  E.\ 
plained,"  Dublhi,  18.i4). 

The  veneration  for  this  masterpiece  of  English  lit- 
erature had  impressed  itself  upon  the  Jews  also. 
When  the  Revised  Version  was  pul)lished  (.May  17, 
1881)  it  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  being  much  more 
suitable  for  Jewish  readers,  since  in  it  the  headings 
had  been  removed  and  the  Christology  of  many  pas- 
sages toned  down.  The  Revised  Version  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  such  books  as  C.  G.  Montefiore's  "  Bilile 
for  Home  Reading,"  London,  1896,  1901.  That  the 
revision  is  not  comjilete  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  can  be  seen  from  the  leaflet  issued  li)'  the  Jew- 
ish Religious  Education  Board.  "Appendi.x  to  the 
Revised  Version  "  (London,  1896),  which  sets  forth 
the  "alterations  deemed  neccsstiry  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  Revised  Version  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith."  These  alterations  were 
limited  to  the  following  sets  of  cases:  viz.,  "where 
the  R.  V.  departs  from  the  ^Masoretic  text."  and 
"  where  the  R.  V.  is  opposed  to  Jewish  traditional 
interpretation  or  dogmatic  teaching."  Isji.  lii.  13- 
liii.  12  is  there  reprinted  in  full. 

The  first  to  attempt  to  produce  an  independent 
.Jewish  translation  was  D.  A.  de  Sola  of  London,  who 
in  1840  issued  a  "  Prospectus  of  a  New  Edition  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory." Morris  J.  Raphall  and  J.  L.  Lindenthal  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  work.  Only  one  vohiine, 
Genesis,  appeared  (London,  1841;  2d  ed.,  1843). 
Of  a  similar  attemjit  by  S.  Bennett,  "The  Hebrew 
and  English  Holy  Bible,"  only  Gen.  i.-xli.  appeared 
(1841):  though  in  the  same  year  Francis  Barham 
published  "The  Hebrew  and  English  Holy  Bible," 
which  contained  Bennett's  revision  of  the  English 
and  a  revision  of  the  Hebrew  by  H.  A.  Henry.  An- 
other translation  was  published  by  A.  Beuisch. 
"Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible  ""(t8,51-,56);  and 
still  another  by  M.  Friedliiuder.  "CTpH  'OnS.  The 
Jewish  Family  Bible  "  ( 1884).  This  last  has  had  the 
sanction  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  British  Jews.  A. 
Elzas  has  published  translations  of  Proverbs  (Leeds 
and  London.  1871),  Job  (1872).  Hosea  and  Joel  (1873). 
in  an  attemjit  "  to  put  the  Engli.sh  reader,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  in  the  position  of  one  able  to  read  the 
Hebrew  text."  None  of  these  versions,  however, 
can  be  said  to  have  replaced  either  the  Authorized 
or  the  Revised  Version  in  the  esteem  of  the  Jewish 
Bible-reading  public. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  feeling  as  in  Eng- 
land had  been  engendered  against  the  headings  of 
the  .Authorized  Version.  Isiiac  Leeser  attempted  to 
rectify  this  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  translate 
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the  Bible  as  to  make  it  represent  tlie  best  results 
of  modern  study.  The  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  Job 
are  practically  new  versions.  In  the 
The  other  parts,  the  Authorizeti  Version  is 

United  very  closely  followed;  and  though  in 
States.  most  cases  tlie  changes  Leeser  made 
bring  the  translation  nearer  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  the  beauty  of  the  English  was 
often  sacrificed.  A  quarto  edition  was  published  in 
1854,  and  a  duodecimo  edition  in  I806.  Despite  its 
insufficiencies,  the  smaller  edition  has  had  a  wide 
i-irculatiou,  due  especially  to  the  development  of 
Jewish  religious  school  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  The  inadequacy  of  Leeser's  translation  has, 
however,  been  felt;  and  the  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety of  America  in  1898  took  in  hand  the  pix'para- 
tion  of  a  complete  revision.  This  is  now  (1903) 
being  made  by  a  number  of  scholars,  with  M.  Jas- 
trow,  Sr.,  as  editor-in-chief,  and  K.  Kohler  and  F. 
de  Sola  Mendes  as  associate  editors  (see  Reports  of 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1898  tt 
seg.). 

Nowliere  in  Europe  is  tlie  history  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  so  interesting 
as  it  is  in  Spain.  Translations  were  here  made  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  1334  Jaime  I. ,  by  means  of  secular 

Spanish  legislation,  prohibited  their  u.se  (Lea, 
Versions.  "  History  of  the  Inijuisition  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  i.  334).  As  Bergei'  has 
shown,  the  earliest  Castilian  renderings,  even  when 
made  by  Christians,  stand  much  closer  to  the  He- 
brew original  than  do  those  of  any  other  coiuitry. 
This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  early  and  intense 
influence  of  the  Jews  in  the  peninsula  and  to  the  Ori- 
ental coloring  of  its  whole  culture.  This  similarity 
is  seen  even  in  the  outward  form.  The  Sjianisli 
tran.slalions  follow  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Bible 
into  three  great  parts;  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
first  polyglot  (Corai)lutensian)  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  Spain.  In  the  production  of  these  translaticms 
both  Jews  and  converts  took  a  laudable  part.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  such  Castilian  translations  is  found 
in  the  Aragonese  MS.  i.  j,  8  in  the  Escurial  Librarj', 
Madrid.  The  Psiilms  in  this  manuscript  are  dis- 
tinctly said  to  be  the  translation  "que  fizo  Herman 
el  Aleman,  segund  cuemo  esta  en  el  ebraygo. "  Her- 
man must  undoubtedly  have  known  Hebrew,  though 
Berger  thinks  that  he  made  use  of  Jerome's  "Psalte- 
rinm  Hebraicum  "  and  not  of  the  "Psalterium  Galli- 
cum."  This  Herman  the  German  is  the  well-known 
Latin  translator  of  Aristotle,  and  lived  between  1340 
and  1356. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  several  revisions  of  these 
older  translations  were  made,  but  always  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  Such  a  revision  is  representeil 
by  MSS.  i.  j,  5  and  i.  j,  3  in  the  Escurial  and  MS. 
cxxiv.  1,  3  (dated  1439)  in  the  Library  of  Evora.  In 
a  number  of  places  these  translations  ostentatiously 
follow  the  Hebrew  original  and  run  counter  to  the 
usual  Church  tradition.  MS.  i.  j,  3  of  the  Esoirial 
is  richly  illuminated  with  miniatures,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  work  of  Hebrew  miniaturists. 
In  this  maniiscript  not  only  is  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Canon  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  the 
Pentateuch  is  divided  into  sections  which  agree  with 


the  parashiyot  and  sedarim.  The  proper  names  also 
follow  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  ordinary  Latin  ver- 
sion. Berger  thinks  that  this  manu.script  may  be 
the  work  of  the  baptized  Jew,  Juan  Alfonso  de 
Buena,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Jaime  II.  (1416- 
54).  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  these  revi- 
sions, as  they  formed  the  basis  for  the  Spanish  of 
the  Constantinoijle  Pentateuch  of  1547  and  for  the 
Ferrara  Bible;  the  Ferrara  Bible,  in  its  turn,  was  the 
basis  for  the  Protestant  Bible  translation  by  Cassi- 
dorode  Reina  (1569);  for  the  revision  by  Cyprian  de 
Valera(1603),  the"Psalterio  de  David  Conforme  a 
la  Verdad  Ilebi-aica  "  (Lyons,  1550),  and  the  Psalter 
of  Juan  Perez  (Venice,  1557;  see  Samuel  Berger,  in 
"Romania,"  xxviii.). 

A  still  f\irther  revision,  again  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Hebrew,  was  made  by  Rabbi  Moses  Ai!R.\gel 
(1430)  for  Don  Luis  de  Guzman,  masterof  the  Order 
of  Calatrava.  According  to  Berger,  this  revision 
was  made  on  MS.  Escurial  i.  j,  3.  It  is  provided 
with  a  commentary,  and  profusely  illustrated,  per- 
haps by  Jewish  artists.  A  manu.script  of  the  Proph- 
ets, in  two  languages,  in  the  library  of  the  Academy 
of  History  in  Lisbon  follows  Arragel's  translation  so 
closely  that  it  may  possibly  represent  the  first  at- 
tempt of  Arragel. 

This  Castilian  translation  (or  revision)  was  carried 
by  the  Spani.sh  exiles  into  lUily  and  Turkey.  It 
also  became  the  Bible  of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  appears  first  in  Hebrew  characters 
in  the  Polyglot  Pentateuch  (Hebrew,  Onkelos,  Rashi, 
Neo-Greek,  and  Spanish),  published  at  Constanti- 
nople by  Eliezer  Bekor  Gerson  Soncino  (see  Belleli, 
in  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  xxii.  350;  Griinbaum, 
"  JUd.-Span.  Chrestomathie,"  p.  61  The  Neo-Greek 
represents  a  different  translation  from  that  of  the 
Spanish.  From  this  polyglot  il  found  its  way  into 
the  celebrated  Ferrara  Bible  of  15.53,  which  bears  the 
title  "  Biblia  en  Lengua  Espaiiola,  Traduzida  Palabra 
pin-  Palabra  de  la  Verdad  Hebrayca  por  Muy  Excel- 
lenles  Letrados,  Vista  y  Examinada  por  el  Oficio  de 
la  InquLsicion.  Con  Privilegio  del  Ylustrissimo 
Senor  Duque  de  Ferrara."  Two  editions  seem  to 
have  been  published :  one,  for  Jews,  signed  by  Abra- 
ham U.sqne;  the  other,  for  Christians,  signed  by 
Jerome  of  Vargas  (De  los  Rios,  "  Juifs  d'Espagne," 
p.  432). 

De  los  Rios(rc  p.  430)  thinks  that  the  author  of 
"  Retratos  o  Tablas  de  las  Historias  del  Testanu-nto 
Viejo,"  Lyons,  1543,  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  was  a  Marano;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  proved. 

The  Ferrara  Bible  of  1553  became  the  basis  for  the 
Spanish  and  l^adino  translations  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Salonica  and  Amsterdam.  This  is  seen 
also  in  the  title,  which  usually  runs  "  Biblia  en  Len- 
gua Espaiiola,  Traduzida  Palabra  por  Palabra  de  la 
Verdad  Hebrayca."  This  is  also  true  of  the  "  p->n 
D'lti'VI  nyaiNHD  ''tJ"i>e'n  eon  Ladiuo  y  Agora  Nos  a 
Parecedo  Cimienzar  de  los  D'JinX  D"«'3l"  etc., 
published  by  Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Joseph  Jabez  in 
1568,  as  Kayserling  {I.e.  p.  38)  has  clearly  shown. 
In  Amsterdam  the  translation  remained  substant  ially 
the  same,  thoughit  wasoften  revised  ("reforniada  "): 
1611 ;  1630  and  1646,  Gillis  Joost;  corrected  by  Sam- 
uel de  Caceres  and  printed  by  Joseph  Athias  (1661); 
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corrected  by  Isiiac  lic  Abraham  Dias  and  printed  by 
David  Feriiandes  (1726):  "con  las  annotaciones  de 
Or  Torah."  Proops,  1762.  This  translation  also  ap- 
peared in  Venice,  1730:  Constantinople.  1739-43; 
tdcm.  174.5:  Vienna  (ed.  by  Israel  Bahor  Halm  and 
Aaron  PoUak).  1813-16:  and  Smyrna,  1838.  A 
Ladino  translation,  in  Rashi  script,  was  published  at 
Vienna.  1841  (id  ed.,  1853),  by  W.  S.  Schauffler  for 
the  American  Bible  Society  (see  Twenty -sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  society,  1842,  p.  120).  Accord- 
ing to  Grunbaum,  it  bears  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Pentateuch  of  1547  and  to  the  Ferrara 
Bible. 

Various  portions  of  this  translation  appeared  sep- 
arately, an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  appearing  in 
the  same  year  (1553)  and  at  Ferrara.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  following: 

"  Humas  de  Parasiolh  y  Aftharoth,''  ed.  Manasseb  ben  Israel, 
Amsterdam.  1B2T ;  ed.  Ymanuel  Benrenisie.  i7).  Hii.3:  another 
edition  was  published  by  Manasseb  himself,  ih.  l6.io  i  though  he 
says  of  it,  "Obra  nueva  y  de  mucha  uttlidad"t;  "  Parafrasis 
Comentada  sobre  el  Pentateucho."  ed.  Isaac  da  Fonseoa  Aboah. 
i7>.  liiKI :  ■■  (tnco  Libros  de  la  Ley  Divina  .  .  .  de  Xuevo  Corriiri- 
dos,"  by  David  Tartas,  ib.  1691 :  '"  Los  Cinco  Libros  .  .  .  Inter- 
preiados  en  Lengua  Espaiiola,"  ed.  Joseph  Franco  Serrano,  ib. 
1695;  1705  and  17:M  (Isaac  de  Cordova*:  "Cinco  Libros,'*  cor- 
rected by  David  de  Elisha  Pereyra,  ib.  1733 :  ""  El  Libro  dS  la 
Ley."  published  in  Constantinople  in  1873,  is,  according  to 
Grunbaum  il.c.  V2).  a  different  translation. 

The  Psidms  were  reprinted:  Ferrara.  15.53:  Salo- 
niea.  1582;  Amsterdam.  1628.  1730:  Vienna.  1822: 
Constantinople,  1836.  Several  other  translations  of 
the  Psalms  were  produced  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  David  Abenatar  !Melo.  a 
Marano  who  escaped  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid  and 
became  a  Jew  again  in  1611.  published  in  1626  ("En 
Franquaforte "')  "  Los  CL  Psalmos  de  David,  en 
Lengua  Espanola,  en  Varias  Rimas. "  In  these 
Psalms  he  has' inserted,  when  appropriate,  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  and  his  people's  sufferings  (De  los 
Rios.  I.e.  pp.  468  <■<  seq.:  Kayserling.  "Bibl.  Esp.- 
Port.-Jud."  pp.  67,  68).  A  prose  translation  was 
made  by  Ephraim  Bueno  and  Jonah  Abravauel 
(Amsterdam,  16.50;  2d  edition,  1723:  see  De  los  Rios. 
I.e.  p.  498).  A  third  translation  was  made  by  Jacob 
Judah  Leon  Templo  (Dvliri  tTp.  "Las  Alabancas 
de  Santidad."  Amsterdam,  1671) — a  verbatim  prose 
translation  of  the  original  (De  los  Rios,  I.e.  p.  570; 
Kayserling,  I.e.  p.  58). 

Of  all  the  Biblical  books.  Canticles  was  most  fre- 
quently reprinted.  A  translation  was  published  in 
Hamliurg.  1631,  b_v  David  Cohen  Carlos  "de  len- 
gua Caldayca  " ;  but  the  favorite  rendering  was  that 
of  Abraham  de  Isaac  Lanado.  published  in  Hebrew 
characters  at  Venice,  1619.  16.54.  16.55.  1672.  1716, 
1721.  1739.  1805;  Leghorn.  1769.  17.87:  Vienna. 
1820.  The  Venice  edition  was  puljlished  in  Roman 
characters  by  Moses  Belmonte,  Amsterdam,  1644. 
and  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1664.  1683.  1701. 
1712.  1724.  and  1766.  An  edition  of  the  Megillot 
appeared  at  Constantinople  in  1813  (see  Kayserling. 
I.e.  p.  30);  a  Megillah  in  Spanish,  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  exists  in  the 
British  >ruscum  (•' .Jewish  Chron."  March  21.  1902. 
p.  24):  but  the  provenience  of  the  translation  is  un- 
known (on  such  Megillot  see  Abrahams.  "Jewish 
Life  in  the  iliddle  Ages,"  p.  345).  A  Portuguese 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  under  the  title  "Espejo 


Fiel  de  Vidas."  by  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguna,  ap- 
peared in  Loudon.  1720  (Kayserling,  I.e.  p.  55). 

Both  Zunz  ("  G.  V."  2d  ed..  p.  457)  and  Giidemann 
("Erziehungswesen  in  Italien."p.  206)  refer  to  early 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  Italian;  the  lattereven 
speaks  of  their  existence  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Steinsehneider  has  shown  (~Mo- 
natsschrift,"  xlii.  117)  that  this  is  an  error.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  authorities  (such  as  Zedekiah  ben 
Abraham  and  Isaiah  de  Trani,  the  younger)  laid 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
the  speech  of  the  country;  but  Judah  'Azahel  del 
Bene  (Ferrara.  e.  1650)  advised  against  the  practi.se 
of  teaching  girls  Italian,  as  he  feared  they  would 
conceive  a  love  for  amorous  poetry  (Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  ".Tuden  in  Rom,"  ii.  300).  It  was  not  before 
the  sixteenth  century  that  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  versions  of  portions  of  the  Bible  in  Italian, 
t^teinschneider  (?.c.  p.  318)  has  given  a  list  of  the 
existing  luanusciipt  translations.*  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  that  century  that  the  first  translations  were 
published.  David  de  Pomis  (died  after  1593)  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Ecclesiastes  with  Italian  translation 
at  Venice  in  1571.  It  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Gri- 
mani  of  Aquileja  (Steinsehneider.  "Cat.  Bodl."'  No. 
218).  He  also  translated  Job  and  Psalms,  but  never 
published  them  ("Monatsschrift."  xliii. 

Italian.       32).     Hezekiah  Rieti  published  (Ven- 

Versions,     ice,  1617)  the  text  of  Proverbs  with 

Italian  translation  ("'Cat.  Bodl."  Xo. 

418);    but   no  reliable   account  can  be  found  of  a 

translation    of    Job    (Rome,    1773)    mentioned    by 

Zunz. 

The  translations  made  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Jlen- 
delssohn"s  biur.  In  1818  I.  S.  Reggio  published  at 
Vienna,  as  a  specimen,  ten  verses  of  Genesis.  He 
then  brought  out  the  whole  Pentateuch  (Tllin  D 
D'n^X  "colla  Traduzione  Italiana"),  Vienna.  1821; 
and  ten  years  later  "II  Libro  dTsaia,  Versione  Po- 
etica  "  (Udine,  1831).  Severe  criticism  was  passed 
upon  this  version,  because  it  seemed  to  weaken  the 
force  of  many  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  (see  Fiirst, 
•'Bibl.  Jud."'  iii.  140).  In  1844  there  appeared  at 
Leghorn  (nVJJ?n  CTOn)  an  Italian  translation  of  Job 
(Fiirst,  "Bibl.  Jud."  ii.  282.  says  it  is  by  Luzzatto); 
and  in  1872  a  "Pentateuch,  rev.  von  Letteris.  mit 
Ital.  L'ebersetzung  von  Diodati"  (Vienna:  perhaps 
also  London.  1836.  1864).  Lelio  della  Torre  of 
Pailua  translated  the  Psalms  (Vienna,  1845).  But 
these  were  comjiletely  overshadowed  by  the  exact 
and  careful  versions  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  whose  poet- 
ical and  literary  judgment  made  him  an  excellent 
stylist  (see  "Hebr.  Bibl."  vi.  99;  Elbogen,  in  "Mo- 
natsschrift." xliv.  460).  He  translated  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament :  Isaiah  ("  II  Profeta  Isaia 
Volgarizzato").  Padua,  18.5.5-63;  Pentateuch,  Ro- 
Vigo.  1860.  Padua.  1876:  Prophets.  Rovigo,  1868; 
Isaiah,  Padua,  1867;  Job,  Triest,  1853:  generally 
with  a  valuable  Hebrew  commentary.  Other  Italian 
translations  were  produced:  by  Giuseppe  Barzilai, 
"  El  Cantico  dei  Cantici  "  (Triest,  1865)  in  dramatic 
form,  following  Mandelstamm's  and  Horowitz's 
German  translations;  Lamentations  (Trieste.  1867); 
by  David  Castelli,  Ecclesiastes  fPisa,  1866);  by  Ben- 
jamin Consolo,  Lamentations,  Job.  and  Psalms  (Flor- 
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ence?);    by  Gino   Morpurgo,   Ecclesiastes   (Padua, 

1898),  and  Esther  (1899). 

Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  into  French  'were 
not  made  by  Jews  prior  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     In    1831  Samuel    Caheu   began  a 
monumental  work,  "La Bible,  Traduction  Nouvelle" 
(Paris,  1833-46,  in  18  volumes),  to  which 
French       were  added   many   essays   by   Munk, 
Transla-    Zunz,  Dukes,   and  others,  and  also  a 
tions.        somewhat    rationalistic    conmicntary. 
This   work    was    somewhat    severely 
criticized  (Abbe  B.  M.  B.,   -'Quelques  Jlots  sur  la 
Traduction  Nouvelle, "etc.,  Paris,  1835;  "  Allg.  Zeit. 
des  Jud."  1839,  p.  30;  "  Literaturblatt  des  Orients," 
1840.  pp.  368  et  seq. ;  Wogiie,  "Hist,  de  la  Bible,"  p. 
342):   but  it  held  the  field  for  many  j-ears.     A  more 
faithful  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  published  in 
1860  l.iy  Lazare  Wogue.     Among  other  translators 
may  be  mentioned  A.  ben  Baruch  Crehange  ( Psalms), 
and  B.  Mosse  of  Avignon  (Psalms).     But  a  popular 
and  cheap  Bible  in  French  was  sorely  needed  by  the 
French  Jews.     Such  a  work  has  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  present  chief  rabbi  of  France,  Zadok  Kahn, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  French  rabbinate. 
TTogue's  translation  was  employed  as  the  basis  for 
the  Pentateuch.     The  author  himself  made  the  nec- 
essary corrections;  and  before  his  death  he  was  able 
to  finish  the  translation  of   the  prophetical   books 
downtotlic  First  Book  of  Kings  (vol.  i.,  Paris,  1899). 
At  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a 
children's  Bible  ("Bible  de  la  Jeunes.se ")  is  being 
brought  out. 

Few  translations  have    been  attempted  by  the 
Dutch  Jews  into  their  vernacular:  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  Holland  made  use 
Dutch.        of  Spanish :   the  Ashkenazic  Jews,  of 
Transla-      the  Judteo-German  version.     The  ver- 
tions.         sion  of  the  Psalms  in  Dutch  jii-inted 
by  Joseph  Athias  was  made  by  Johann 
Leusden.     During   the   nineteenth  century  transla- 
tions were  made  by  Samuel  J.  Mulder  (see  his  "Tets 
overde  Vertalingen  der  Heilige  Schrift, "  Amsterdam 
1859):  Pentateuch.  1836-43;   Major  Prophets,  1837; 
Five  Scrolls,    1835,  3d  cd.  1859;    Proverbs.   1836: 
Psalms.  1838 ;  all  published  in  Amsterdam.     He  also 
published  a  "Bijbel  voor  de  Israel.  Jeugd."  Leyden, 
1843-54.     In  1844  Gabriel  J.  and  M.  sT  Polak"  pub- 
lished a  Dutch  translation  of  Job,  which  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa.     This  seems  never  to  have  been 
completed.     A  tran.slation  of  Isaiah  by  G.  A.  Parsen 
also  e.xists;  while  a  new  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, together  with  Targum  and  Rashi,  was  brought 
out  by  A.  S.  Ondervijser  in  1901. 

Jewish  translations  into  Russian  are  of  very  recent 
date.  The  writer  knows  only  of  L.  I.  Mandel- 
stamm's  Psalms  (Berlin,  1864;  3d  ed.  1872).  Penta- 
teuch CDI-I  DlJin  DJ?  min.  3d  ed.,  Beriin,  1873); 
Aaron  Pumpiansky's  P.salms  (Warsaw,  1871);  J. 
Cylkow's  Psalms  (i883);  and  a  version  of  Esther  in 
German  (Hebrew  characters)  and  Russian  (Warsaw, 
1889).  A  Polish  translation  has  been  published  bv 
D.  Xeufeld. 

BrBLiOGRAPHV  :  Sep  e«pHriallv  SteinschneirtPr.  Cnt.  Bmll.  cols 
1-198;  iaem.  Ji  wish  Lilrmlin; .  pp.  e:e,(s,.,.:  Jost.  iVcKf  re 
Gcxeh.  der  lynirlitni.  iii.  :I7.  i:!!i.  li'.l ;  Kavsprling,  in  Winter 
and  Wiinsche,  Dk  JlhU^clic  Litcrutur,  ill'.  7.51  ct  sty.;  Jacobs 


and  Wolf.  BIN.  Aiiglo-Jud.  pp.  199  et  seq.-.   Urtcj-t  und 
IVicoioyieioK/Sirc/ic,  vol.  ill.,  Leipsic  1897  '  "'««• 

^-  ■  G. 

BIBLEITZY  (BIBLISTS),  called  also  Bible- 
iskoe  Bratstvo  (Bible  Brotherhood):  Name 
given  to  a  body  of  religious  reformers,  or-anized  in 
the  spring  of  1883  among  the  Jewish  work'mg  classes 
of  Elizabethgrad,  South  Russia,  subsequent  to  the 
riots  against  the  .lews.  The  founders  of  the  broth- 
erhood, believing  that  Talmudisni  in  that  region  was 
chiefly  to  blame  for  the  false  accu.siUions  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  press,  decided  to  do  away  with  doirniatic 
theology  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  including  even 
prayer.  As  one  of  their  leaders.  E.  Ben  Sion.  ex- 
pressed their  views;  "Our  morality  is  our  religion. 
.  .  .  God,  the  acme  of  highest  reason,  of  surest 
truth,  and  of  the  most  sublime  justice,  does  not  de- 
mand any  useless  external  forms  and  ceremonies." 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  new  brotheriiood 
were  among  the  first  of  X\u:  Russian  .lewisli  immi- 
grants who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1K83.  and 
who  were  incorporated  into  the  "First  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural Colony,"  established  by  H.  Rosenthafat 
Sicily  Island,  near  Bayou  Louis,  Catahoula  parish, 
Louisiana.  The  air  of  freedom  and  cosmopolitanism 
that  they  found  on  reaching  the  United  Stales  has 
left  them  without  a  legitimate  ground  for  their 
propaganda. 

Bibliography:  Duhnov,  Kahai/a  .9amn,maii.ii,i(,tziwi 
ISmhna  Yevreiidiii,  iu  ViiKhlmd.  v.-viii.,  ISS.'J ;  Mnrculis  in 
Yeereiiikiic  Olmzrueiiie.  v.  1.SS4:  E.  Ben  Sinn,  IVrn  i-/,'f- 
fiirmatuni.  St.  Peterslnirg.  1883 ;  Voskhod,  1882,  July-Aue  d 
1;  iVH!i,*i-T'!/c.sfHi/,-,  Feb.,  1883.  j  auk.,  p. 

H.  R. 
BIBLICAL  ETHNOLOGY :  The  view  of  race- 
relationship  expressed  iu  the  Bible.  It  iscustomary 
to  designate  the  tenth  chajiter  of  Genesis  as  tlie  old- 
est ethnological  division  of  mankind.  Eariicr  than 
this,  however,  the  Egyptians,  as  known  from  their 
pictorial  representations,  distinguished  Ijetweeii  four 
principal  types  (races)  of  mankind;  viz.,  the  brown 
Egyptians,  the  negroes  (in  the  south),  the  light- 
complexioned  Libyans  (in  the  west),  and  the  light- 
brown  Asiatics  (in  the  east).  These  races  were  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  also  by  their  hairdress- 
ing  and  their  costume. 

It  is  natural  that  as  soon  as  a  people  has  a  history 
and  has,  through  intercourse  with  other  nations^  be- 
come conscious  of  its  individuality,  it 
Ethnology   shoulil  reflect  whether  it  be  related  to 
in  these   nations.     In   the  earliest  times 

Genesis,  the  Hebrews  occupied  themselves  with 
such  ciuestions.  A  great  part  of  the 
talcs  of  primeval  jiiid  patriarchal  history  recorded 
in  Genesis  is  ethnological  in  its  bearing;  that  is, 
these  stories  were  given  to  elucidate  the  question  of 
interracial  relationship.  Therefore  the  more  clearly 
the  people  of  Israel  became  conscious  of  their  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  nations,  the  livelier  be- 
came their  interest  In  Israel's  special  position  among 
the  nations,  and  in  the  questions  regarding  the  origin 
of  neighboring  peoples.  The  consciousness  of  an 
especial  relation  to  God  must  uecessiirily  have  re- 
acted to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  their  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  must  be  a  very  distinguished 
one  when  regardetl  also  in  the  light  of  descent. 
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In  order  to  understand  what  is  narrated  in  these 
accounts  of  Genesis  and  of  other  sources,  regarding 
the  relation  of  the  several  nations  and  tribes  to 
Israel,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
form  in  which  these  statements  are  always  made. 
The  relations  between  the  peoples  are  invariably 
represented  in  the  form  of  genealogical  tables  show- 
ing the  descent  from  remote  progenitors.  The 
Edomites  and  the  Israelites  are  the  most  closely  re- 
lated. This  is  expressed  in  the  fornj  of  a  statement 
that  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  progenitors  of  the  two 
peoples,  are  brothers.  The  genealogical  tables  of 
the  nations,  in  Gen.  s.,  reveal  at  a  glance  that  a 
great  number  of  the  names  are  not  used  to  designate 
persons,  but  peoples,  and  even  whole  lands;  as.  for 
instance,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Asshur,  Aram.  etc.  The 
relations  between  these  persons  must  therefore  be 
understood  as  explaining  the  relations  between  the 
peoples  in  question. 

This  mode  of  representing  the  international  rela- 
tion is  by  no  means,  however,  based  upon  a  poetic 
personilication  of  the  tribes.  The  Hebrew  writer 
does  not  interpret  such  a  form  of  expression  figura- 
tively ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  based  by 
Early  him  upon  a  definite  conception  regard- 
Attempts  ing  the  origin  of  nations,  a  conception 
at  which  assumes  that  thetrit;es  and  peo- 

Ethnology,  pies  are  in  reality  a  development  of 
the  family,  and  may  thus  be  traced  to 
one  progenitor.  By  means  of  marriages  and  births 
the  family  grows  to  the  clan,  and  the  clan  to  the 
tribe;  this  again  ramifies  into  various  tribes,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  unite  to  form  a  people,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  or  the.v 
may  separate,  as  did  iloab  and  Ammon,  constitu- 
ting two  distinct  tribes.  This  theory,  again,  goes 
back  to  the  view  shared  by  all  Semites,  according 
to  which  blood-relationship  alone  can  constitute  a 
strong  and  permanent  bond  in  a  group  of  people, 
and  impose  binding  obligations. 

The  ancient  form  of  genealogy  is  well  adapted  for 
the  representation  not  only  of  purely  ethnological, 
but  also  of  ethnographical,  geographical,  and  histor- 
ical relations  In  this  regarit  antiquity  makes  no 
close  discrimination.  When,  for  example,  one  na- 
tion is  to  be  characterized  as  more  powerful  than  an- 
other, the  former  is  represented  as  a  first-born  son. 
the  other  as  a  younger  brother;  or  the  former  is  the 
son  of  a  favorite  wife,  the  other  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine. Esau  is  a  hunter;  Jacob,  a  herdsman,  a  dis- 
tinction .serving  to  characterize  the  respective  peo- 
ples. Similarly,  geographical  proximity  converts 
Sidon  and  Heth  into  sons  of  Canaan. 

The  interest  of  antiquity  was  naturally  directed 

more  closely  to  the  neighboring  nations  with  which 

Isr;iel.  from  the  beginning,  cultivated  close  relations. 

To  Ammon.    Jloab.   Edom,   and  the 

Based        Arabian  tribes.  Israel  felt  closely  re- 

on  Sym-      lated ;    hence,    Edom    (Esau)   is    the 

pathies      brother  of  Jacob ;  Ishmael.  the  brother 

and  An-  of  Isjiac ;  and  Ammon  and  Moab  are 
tipathies.  sonsof  Abraham'snephew.  Lot.  Their 
relationship  to  the  Arameans  is  also 
close:  Jacob's  wives  are  daughters  of  the  Aramean 
Laban.  The  reverse,  however,  is  true  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  Canaanites, 


with  whom  Israel  will  have  nothing  in  common; 
for  which  reason,  according  to  the  old  accounts 
of  Noah,  these  tribes  are  held  to  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  the  human  family.  This  is  com- 
prehensible in  view  of  the  mutual  hatred  growing 
out  of  the  historical  situation,  the  conflicts  for  the 
land,  and  other  opposing  elements.  The  concep- 
tion, however,  can  not  endure  before  modem  inves- 
tigation. It  has  been  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Canaanites,  both  as  regards  language  and  de- 
scent, were  very  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  classed,  not  among  the  Hamites. 
but  among  the  Semites. 

With  the  extension  of  the  political  horizon  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  continual  absorption  of  new  peo- 
ples, these  ethnological  views  were  inevitably  ex- 
tended. Based  upon  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
patriarchs,  a  theory  gradually  developed,  assuming 
a  homogeneity  and  relation  between  the  several  peo- 
ples; and  it  is  this  theory  which  has  been  perpetu- 
ated in  Gren.  x..  the  so-called  genealogy  of  the  na- 
tions. In  connection  with  the  accounts  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  18  et  seq.).  the  whole  race  of  man.  which  is 
descended  from  his  sons,  is  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  In  the  original 
narrative  of  Noah  the  three  sons  are  named  Shem, 
Canaim  (not  Ham),  and  Japheth.  The  reason  for 
this  division  into  three  sons,  or  three  races,  is  not 
known.  The  Egyptians,  as  already  stated,  distin- 
guished four  races;  nor  can  a  parallel  to  the  Hebrew 
classiticatiou  be  found  among  the  Babylonians.  Ac- 
cording to  Winckler.  the  ternary  division  is  probably 
associated  with  the  great  importance  attached  to  the 
figure  '■  3  ''  in  the  old  system  of  cosmography  (com- 
pare Stade,  "Geschichte  Israels,"  ii.  275  et  seq.). 
Others  (f.^.,  Stade.  !"6.  i.  109  et  seq.),  ba.sing  their  as- 
sumption upon  the  above  statement  that  Ham  was 
originally  called  "Canaan,"  believe  that  a  purely 
Palestinian  triad  was  meant,  consisting  of  the  He- 
brews. Philistines,  and  Canaanites  (Shem,  Japheth, 
and  Ham),  and  that  this  triad  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  include  all  mankind.  The  most  recent 
commentary  by  Gunkel  declares  that  the  ternary 
division  indicates  the  conditions  of  a  very  ancient 
pre-Israelitish  period,  when  Canaan,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  name — that  is,  the  land  between  the 
Taurus  and  Egypt — was  subjugated  from  the  east  by 
nomad  Semitic  tribes,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Hittite  migrations  brought  down  Japheth  from  the 
north  to  spread  over  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  this 
is  uncertain :  and  no  definite  reason  has  hitherto  been 
assigned  for  the  tripartite  ethnological  division. 

The  scope  of  this  genealogical  table  of  the  nations 
is.  of  course,  narrow  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
The  nations  mentioned  in  it  are  the  peoples  known 
to  the  Israelites,  either  through  actual  contact  or  by 
report,  and  grouped  principally  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Asia  Minor  and  eastern  Palestine.  In  the 
ethnological  phraseology  of  the  present  the.v  would 
be  classed  among  the  Caucasian  nations.  Even  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Israelites,  the  ethnological  list 
given  in  Genesis  has  no  claim  to  completeness,  inas- 
much as  not  only  the  negroes,  who  were  undoubt- 
edly known  to  the  Israelites  of  a  later  period,  but 
also  the  Persians  are  omitted  from  it.  As  the  last- 
mentioned  people  were  well  known  to  the  post-exilic 
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Jews,  their  omission  from  the  genealogical  table  is 
perliaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  numbered  among  those  ancient  nations  whose 
origin  dates  from  the  Flood. 

As  regards  the  division  of  the  individual  peoples 
into  these  tliree  great  classes,  the  considerations  of 
complexion,  linguistic  dift'erences,  historical  condi- 
tions, etc.,  obtaining  at  the  present  day  were  cer- 
tainly not  determinative  at  that  time.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  fundamental  distinction  was  purely 
geographical.  To  the  Japhetic  race  belonged  the 
peoples  of  the  northern  zone,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
tlic  islands  and  coastlands  of  the  northern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Semites  dwelt  in  the  middle  zone,  and 
included  the  Hebrews  and  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
Palestine.  The  nations  in  the  south  were  the  sons 
of  Ham,  who  lived  in  nortliern  Africa  and  southern 
Arabia,  and  who,  as  represented  by  the  ancients, 
constituted  a  homogeneous  people.  There  is  only 
one  exception  to  this  genealogical  arrangement: 
Canaan  with  liis  sons,  the  Phenicians,  Hittites,  and 
others,  dwelt  in  the  middle  zone,  but  were  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  Ham.  The  reasons  for  this 
have  been  given  above. 

For  details  bearing  on  the  foregoing  explanation 
of  the  genealogical  tables,  see  the  commentaries  on 
Genesis,  particular!)'  those  of  Dillnianu.  For  the 
other  data,  compare  the  articles  on  H.\-M.  J.\pheth, 
R.\CEs  OF  THE  Old  Test.\ment,  and  Suem. 

o.  I.  Be. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  The  science  that  deals  with 
tlie  description  and  classilication  of  books.  As  ap- 
plied to  books  of  Jewi.sh  interest,  it  includes  («) 
Hebraica,  or  books  written  or  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters;  and  (4)  Judaica,  or  books  in  other  lan- 
guages, written  by  or  about  Jews.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  wliole  of  Biblical  and  A])ocryphal  literature 
and  the  vast  array  of  commentaries  thereon  would 
belong  to  Jewish  bibliography  ;  but  this  is  so  fully 
treated  elsewhere,  that  Jewish  bibliographers  as  a 
rule  have  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  it.  Even 
with  tins  limitation,  the  extent  of  the  subject  is  wide 
enough,  a  conservative  estimate  giving  30, 000  as  the 
number  of  Hebrew  worlvs  in  existence;  and  the  same 
number  of  works  in  modern  languages  on  Jewish 
topics  have  been  published  during  the  past  forty 
years  alone  in  the  special  journals  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Any  person  desiring  to  keep  himself  fidly 
ac(iuainted  with  Jewish  literature  in  its  wider  sense 
would  probablj'  have  to  take  account  of  over  3,000 
(HW  Biblical)  publications  per  annum.  Many  of 
these  still  remain  undescribed ;  and  for  others  search 
must  be  made  in  various  quarters. 

The  materials  from  which  a  description  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Jewish  literature  can  be  set  forth  consist,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  collections  of 
Materials,  books  and  manuscripts  made  by  vari- 
ous BooK-CoLLECTOKS  in  the  past,  es- 
pecially of  those  collections  of  collections  which  go 
to  make  up  public  Libk.^uies.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts of  Jewish  literature  were  based  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  such  collections;  as  Bart olocci 'son  that  of 
the  Vatican,  and  Wolf's  on  the  Oppenheimer  collec- 
tion. Later,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  about 
the  extent  of  the  literature,  any  description  of  it 
would  depend   in  large   measure   upon   published 


accounts,  or  C.\T.\LOGUEs,  which  have  naturally  been 
devoted  largely  to  manuscripts.  With  the  growth 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  printing  in  general,  spe- 
cial attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  earliest  Hebrew 
printed  books,  especially  those  printed  before  1540. 
and  known  as  Incunahula. 

Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  early 
Hebrew  printed  books  were  produced  in  Italy,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  tlie  earliest  account  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  its  rabbinic  phases  should  have  been 
made  by  an  Italian ;   though  it  is  a  matter  for  some 

surprise  to  find  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
Earliest      tian.     Bartolocci.  in  liis  "Bibliotheca 
Bibli-         Magna  Rabbinica  "  (Home,   1675-94), 
ographies.    arranged  the  books  imder  the  names 

of  1,960  rabbis;  and  his  work  was  sup- 
plemented by  Irabonato,  wliose  "  Bibliotheca  Latino- 
Hebraica"  gives,  under  1,319  numbers,  2,166  works 
written  in  Latin  on  rabbinic  subjects.  Tliese  were 
followed  by  the  first  Jewish  bililiographer,  Sliab- 
bethai  Bass,  who,  in  his  "Sifte  Yeshenim  "  (Amster- 
dam, 1680),  mainly  used  the  books  of  the  Bet  ha- 
Midrash  and  the  library  of  Aguilar.  Bass  adoi)ted 
the  method  of  arranging  the  booksaccording  to  their 
titles,  giving  an  index  of  authors  and  sulijectsat  the 
end.  This  plan  is  specially  applicable  to  Hebrew- 
books,  the  titles  of  which  rarely  indicate  their  con- 
tents (see  Titles  of  Books).  Bass's  work  forms  the 
main  foundation  of  Jewish  bibliograi)hy  of  Hebrew 
books;  his  metliod  having  been  continued  and  sup 
pleraented  by  J.  Heilprin  and  Ben  Jacob,  whose  "  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim  "  is  the  most  complete  title  list  of  He- 
brew books  in  existence.  S.  Wiener,  in  his  elaborate 
catalogue  of  the  Friedlauil  collection  at  the  Asiatic 
Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  also  adopts  the  title-list  as 
the  most  suitable  in  dealing  with  Hebrew  books. 

These  attempts  of  Bartolocci  and  Bass  were,  liow- 
ever,  entirely  superseded  l)y  the  great  work  of  John 
Christian  Wolf,  who  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Hebriea"  (4 
parts,  Hamburg,  1715-83)  brought  togellier  abnost 
all   the  accessible   information    relating   to  Jewisli 

authors  and  their  works,  as  well  as  to 
J.  C.  'Wolf,    tlie  writings  of  Christians  on  .lewish 

subjects.  The  first  part  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  authors  with  tlie  names  in  Hebrew,  which 
leads  at  times  to  somewliat  ciuious  results;  the 
second  is  more  of  a  suViject  classilication  of  the  whole 
of  early  Jewish  literature,  including  a  fair  account 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Targumiin,  from  which 
later  writers  have  frequently  drawn;  and  the  re- 
maining two  parts  are  supplements  containing  the 
addititmal  knowledge  accjuired  by  Wolf  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  main.  Wolf's  materials  con- 
sisted of  the  remarkable  Oiipenheimer  collection, 
which  ultimately  went  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  for  this  reason  Steinschneidcr's  great  cat- 
alogue of  the  Bodleian  collection  repeats  in  improved 
form  much  of  Wolf's  information.  Considering  his 
opportunities.  Wolf  shows  remarkable  actunen  and 
accuracy;  and  in  some  respects  his  work  still  re- 
mains of  value.  A  sort  of  supplement  was  provided 
by  KOcher  in  his  "Nova  Bibliotheca  Ilebniica" 
(Jena,  1783-84). 

The  next  name  of  importance  is  that  of  Hayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai.  whose  "Shem  ha-Gedolim  " 
(Leghorn,  1786-96)  added  considerably  to  Shabbethai 
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Bass,  mainly  from  works  printed  at  Leghorn.  He 
was  supplemented  by  the  joint  labors  of  Nepi  and 
GUiroudi  (Triest,  1853),  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
Italian  rabbis  and  their  voluminous  but  not  very 
important  productions.  Azulai's  work  was  consoli- 
dated and  rearranged  by  Benjacob  in  the  Wilna  edi- 
tion, 1853. 

By  a  fortunate  chance  the  attention  of  an  Italian 
professor.  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  early  Hebrew  printing  in  Italy:  and  in  a  number 
of  monographs  on  that  subject  ("De  Typographia 
Hebr. -Ferrar.  Comment.  Historicus."  Parma.  1780; 
"  Annali  Ebreo-Tipografici  di  Sabionetta."  Erlangeu, 
1783;  "Annales  Hebneo-Typographici,"  sec.  xv., 
1795;  "Annales  Hebrneo-Typographici  ab  Anno 
1.501  ad  lo-lO,"  Parma.  1799)  he  laid  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  a  description  of  all  Hebrew 
In-  books  printed  up  to  1540.     The  few 

cunabula.  additions  that  have  been  made  in  simi- 
lar lists  by  Cassel  and  Steinschneider, 
Schwab  and  Chwolson,  have  only  served  to  show 
the  comparative  completeness  with  which  De  Rossi 
did  his  work.  Renewed  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject  of  earlj-  Hebrew  printed  books  during 
the  last  decade. 

With  the  rise  of  Jewish  science  under  Rapoport 
and  Zunz,  bibliography  entered  upon  a  new  era. 
The  same  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  critical  acu- 
men which  were  being  devoted  to  the  contents  of 
books  were  also  exercised  in  the  description  of  their 
external  characteristics.  Zunz  himself  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject,  especially  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  productions  of  the  printing- 
presses  of  iMantua  and  Prague ;  and  he  also  gave  a 
summary  account  of  the  Italian  libraries.  Among 
the  workers  in  the  tield  of  Jewish  bibliography  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  maj-  be 
mentioned  Dukes  and  Carmoly ;  while  Michael  of- 
fered all  the  treasures  of  his  library — full  of  the 
rarest  books — to  anybody  interested  in  the  subject, 
though  an  account  of  them  appeared  only  after  his 
death.  The  "Literaturblatt  des  Orients."  founded 
bj'  Julius  Fiirst,  also  helped  to  revive  the  study  of 
Jewish  literature;  while  its  review  columns  kept 
Jewish  scholars  acquainted  with  contemporary  pro- 
ductions. 

All  these  various  activities  were  summed  up  in 
the  ambitious  attempt  of  Julius  Fiirst  in  his  "  Bibli- 
otheca  Judaica,"  Leipsic,  18-18-63.     This  work  gave 
short  titles  of  about  13,500  (FUrst  says  18,000)  He- 
brew books,  and  of  perhaps  twice  that  number  of 
Judaica.  The  latter  contained  many,  if 
Julius        not  most, of  Wolf's  useless  Latin  disser- 
Furst.        tatious  by  Christian  writers,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  merely  Bib- 
lical exegesis  and  criticism  by  Christian  theologians. 
Notwithstanding  its  errors  of  omission  and  conunis- 
sion,  FUrst's  work  still  retains  considerable  value  as 
the  tirst  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Jewish 
bibliography.     The    names  of    nian^-   writers  and 
books  are  to  be  found  only  in  its  pages;  and  the 
clearness  of  print  and  the  shortened  form  of  titles 
make  it  easy  to  consult.     On  the  other  hand,  its 
dates,  and  indeed  data  generally,  are  far  from  trust- 
worthy; and  more  than  four-tifths  of  his  informa- 
tion was  confessedly  from  second-hand  sources. 


The  only  possibility  of  improvement  in  regard 
to  accuracy  was  seen  to  be  in  more  careful  cata- 
loguing ;  and  the  epoch  after  Fiirst  is  characterized 
by  a  succession  of  masterpieces  in  this  direction, 
mainly  executed  by  Moritz  Steinschneider  (b.  181G), 
by  whose  gigantic  labors  Jewish  bibliography  has 
been  organized  and  made  an  adequate 
Cata-         instrument  for  the  study  of  Jewish  lit- 

logues.  erature  and  history.  As  the  result  of 
thirteen  years'  continuous  labor,  he 
produced  his  colossal  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
books  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ("Catalogus  Libro- 
rum  Hebneorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana '').  inclu- 
ding all  works  not  in  the  library,  but  published  up 
to  1732.  Besides  accurate  descriptions  of  each  book 
from  personal  examination,  Steinschneider  generally 
gives  notes  upon  the  author  and  his  works.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  has  described  the  manuscripts 
in  the  libraries  at  Hamburg,  Leyden.  Munich,  and 
Berlin,  besides  some  private  collections,  and  in  every 
way  has  given  a  model  of  conciseness  and  accuracy 
in  the  description  of  Hebrew  works.  The  same 
qualities  are  shown,  perhaps  in  an  even  higher  de- 
gree, in  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,"  by  J.  Zedner  (Lon- 
don, 1867),  whose  punctihous  accuracj-  and  pains- 
taking determination  of  names  and  dates  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  example  of  the  latter 
authority  has  been  followed  by  Roest  in  his  cat- 
alogue of  the  Rosenthal  collection  at  Amsterdam 
("Catalog  der  Hebraica  und  Judaica  aus  der  L. 
Roseuthal'schen  Bibliothek,"  Amsterdam,  187.5). 
Steinschneider's  work  with  regard  to  manuscripts 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  careful  but  somewhat 
sparse  account  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  by  A.  Neubauer  (Oxford,  1886). 

Besides  devoting  so  much  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  past.  Steinschneider  founded  an 
organ,  "Hebriiische  Bibliographic,"  in  1858  for  the 
actual  description  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  the 
present.  The  "  Literaturblatt  des  Orients, "  and  even 
the  general  Jewish  press,  had  sporadic- 
Periodical  ally  reviewed  pubUcations  of  Jewish 
Literature,  interest  as  they  appeared ;  but  Stein- 
schneider was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
systematic,  continuous,  and  complete  account  of 
Judaica  and  Hebraica,  accompanied  bj'  short  critical 
notices  by  himself  and  friends.  This  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  "Zeitschrift  fur  Hebriiische  Biblio- 
graphic" (1898.  in  progress).  In  addition  to  these 
may  be  mentioned  N.  BrilU's  elaborate  reviews  in 
his  "Jahrbucher"  (1874-89);  the  lists  given  in  the 
"  C)rientalische  Bibliographic  " ;  the  periodical  biblio- 
graphical notices  which  appeared  in  the  "  Revue 
Etudes  Juives"  (especially  the  careful  ones  of  the 
late  I.  Loeb) ;  besides  the  series  of  special  bibliogra- 
phies such  as  the  Biblical  ones  in  Stade's  "Zeit- 
schrift" and  the  "  Theologischer  Jahresbericht, " 
and  the  historical  in  the  "  Jahresberichte  fiir  Gesch. 
Wissenschaft."  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams  gives  in  the 
".lewish  Chronicle"'  a  summary  account  of  current 
Jewish  bibliography  which  is  at  once  up-to-date 
and  trustworthy.  M.  Schwab  has  compiled  (1899- 
1900)  a  useful  author  and  subject-index  to  Jewish 
periodical  literature.  The  only  subject-index  that 
has  hitherto  been  published,  including  both  books 
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and  periodicals,  is  the  careful  one,  compiled  bj-  Rev. 
A.  Low}',  of  the  small  collection  of  Hebraica  and 
Judaica  in  the  Guildhall  Librar}',  London.  A  much 
more  ambitious  attempt  is  being  made  by  A.  S. 
Freidus  to  compile  a  card  catalogue  (author,  sub- 
ject, and  title)  of  the  13,000  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  which 
alreadj'  (1902)  runs  to  about  25.000  entries,  in- 
cluding articles  in  periodicals,  and  even  refer- 
ences to  Jewish  topics  found  in  the  works  of  the 
general  library.  That  collection  has  been  minutely 
arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  containing  about  500  subdivisions,  which 
may  be  considered  the  first  elaborate  scheme  for 
classifying  Jewish  literature  for  library  purposes 
(see  LiBiiAKY  Classification).  No  attempt  has 
been  made  since  Fl'irst  to  compile  a  complete  author 
bibliography;  but  his  work  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  bookseller,  C.  D.  Lippe  of  Vienna,  who,  in  three 
successive  issues  of  a  "Bibliographisches  Lexicon" 
(1881-99),  gives  a  tolerably  full  but  inaccurate  ac- 
count of  contemporary  Jewish  writers  (mainly  con- 
tributed by  themselves);  while  William  Zeitlin  has 
made  an  attempt  to  enumerate  modern  Hebrew 
works  (1789-1890)  in  his  •'  Bibliotheca  Hebraica  Post- 
Mendelssohniana  "  (Leipsic,  1891-95). 

The  present  phase  of  Jewish  bibliography  is  tend- 
ing toward  the  compilation  of  lists  of  works  relating 
to  special  subjects.  Here,  again,  Steinschneider 
has  been  the  pioneer.  Most  of  his  works,  while 
professedl}'  dealing  with  special  topics,  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  bibliography  of  the 

Subject  subject;  and  amou.g  other  topics  which 
Bibli-  he  has  thus  bibliographized  may  be 
ographies.  mentioned  the  polemical  literature  of 
Jews  and  Jlohammedaus,  mathemat- 
ical writers  among  the  Jews,  Hebrew  translations, 
chess,  etc.  Besides  these,  his  treatises  on  Jewish  liter- 
ature in  Erschand  Gruber's  "  Allg.  Eucye.  der  Wis- 
senschaft  und  Kiiuste  "  (English  translation,  London, 
1857,  and  on  Italian  Jewish  literature  in  the  "Mo- 
natsschrift,"  1898-99)  are  in  large  measure  biblio- 
graphical guides.  While  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  to  Steinschneider  for  the  facilities  he  has 
thus  alforded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  style  in 
which  he  has  presented  his  results  is  sometimes  un- 
clear owing  to  e.xcessive  conciseness;  and  he  has 
the  unfortunate  habit  of  piling  up  notices  which 
turn  out,  on  inquiry,  to  be  perfectly  useless. 

Having  in  view  the  present  tendency  of  Jewish 
bibliography,  it  may  be  suitable  and  useful  to  con- 
clude this  rough  account  with  a  short  bibliographj' 
of  the  special  bibliographies  that  have  more  recently 
been  made.  Lists  made  by  Wolf  and  repeated  by 
Ftirst  are  of  no  value  for  practical  purposes. 

Anthropology  :  Billings,  "  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's Library,"  s.r.  "Jews";  W.  Z.  Kiple.v,  "  The  Races  of 
Europe,"  New  York,  19(K). 

Anti-Christiana  :  De  Rossi,  "  Bibliotheca  Judaica-Antl-Christi- 
ann,"  Pamia,  IKK). 

ArabicWriters  :  Steinschneider,  in  "  Jew.  Quart.  Rey."  xili.  483- 
■t^i  lalsc  reprint). 

Blood  Accusation :  Strack,  "  Das  Blut,"  Munich,  1900. 

Cabala  :  Wunsche,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  "  Real-Encyc."  s.v.  "  Kab- 
bala." 

Calendar  :  Zeitlin.  in  Gurland,  "  Luah." 

Catechisms:  Strassburger,  in  his  "Gesch.  des  Unterrichtswe- 
sens,"  pp.  2T7-K1,  Stuttgart,  1885;  Schreiber,  in  "Reform 
Adyocate,"  Chicago,  1901-2. 


Ceremonies  and  Customs :  A.  S.  Freidus  (printed  but  not  pub- 
lished). 
Chess :  Steinschneider.  in  Van  der  Linde,  "  Gescb.  des  Schach- 

spiels,"  Leyden.  1873  lalso  separate). 
Circumcision:  "Congres  d'Anthropfilogie  k  Lisbonne,"  pp.  .5!I8- 

ct  s€ii.,  Lisbon,  188-1;  Tom(;s,  "Delia  Clrconclsione,"  pp.  67-71, 

Florence.  1893. 
Classical  Writers :  Reinach,  " Textes  " ;  idem,  in  Daremberg  and 

aglio,  "  Dictionnaire  S  des  Antiquit«?s  Grecques  el  Romaines," 

s.c.  "Judaei";  Mayor,  in  Notes  to  Juyenal,  i.  100  f(  s«j. 
Conversionism    (Eariyi:  Wolf,   "  Hibl.  Heb."  11.    pp.    1055-58, 

10ii7-72.     (Later!     De  Le  Roi,  " Die  Eyangeli:sebe Christenlielt 

und  die  Juden,"Leipsic,  1884-92. 
Drama,  Hebrew:  Berliner,  in  Moses  Zacuto,   "Tesod  '01am," 

Introduction,  Berlin,  1874. 
Education:  Strassljurger,  "Gesch.  des  Unlcrrichtswesens,"  pp. 

27:3-;ilO,  Stuuirart,  1S85. 
England:  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  "Bibl.  Anglo-Jud."  London,  1886. 
Epitaphs:  De  Castro,  "  Keur  von  Grafsteenen,"  pp.  125-136, 

Leyden.  imi. 
Ethics :  S.  Stein.  "  Materiallen  zur  Ethlk  des Talmuds,"  pp.  45-185. 

Frankfort,  1894. 
Fraukel :  Brann,  in  "  Monatsschrift."  xlv.  836-852. 
Future  Lite:  E.  Abbot,  "Literature  of  a  Future  Life,"  Nos. 

17:U-19ti2.  1891. 
Geography :  Zunz.  in  "  G.  S."  i.  146-216. 
Germany:  M.  Stern.  "Quellenkunde  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  to 

Deutschland.   Berlin,  1892.    Early  History:    Artmlus,    "Re- 

gesten,"  Berlin.  1902. 
Graeu :  Abrahams,  in  "  Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  Ir.  194-2(«3. 
Haggadah  (Passover):  Steinschneider,  in  Landshuth,  " Maggid 

me-Reshit,"    Berlin,  1856 ;    Wiener,    "  BibUotheca   Friedlan- 

diana,"  letter  n  (in  preparation). 
Hebraists,  Christian  :  Steinschneider,  in  "  Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl." 

i.-v.;  Darling,  "  Cyc.  Bibliographica,"  London,  1854-.59. 
Hebrew  Language  :  Steinschneider,  "  Bilillographisches  Hand- 

hucli,"  Leipsic,  1859;  kiciii.  "  Zusjitze,"  1896. 
Incunabula:  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  as  above:  Schwab,  "Les  Incuna- 

bles  Hebreux,"  Paris.  1881;  Soncinos  Sacchi,    "1  Tipograll 

Ebrei."  Cremona.  1877  ;  Mauzoni,  "AnnallTipograflcideiSon- 

cino,"  Bologna,  1883. 
Ini|Uisition :  E.  N.  Adier,  In  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiii.  423-432. 
Italian  Writers:  Mortara,  "  Indice  ";  Nepi-Ghirondi.  "Toledot 

Gedole  Yisrael ";  Steinschneider,  in  "  Monatsschrift,"  xlii,xtiii. 
Jesus  in  Jewish  Literature:  Fiirst,  "  Bibl.  Jud."  11.  tt!-64. 
Jewish  Question  :  Jacobs,  "  Jewish  Question,"  1875-S4,  London, 

1885. 
Karaites:  Frankl, in  Ersch  andGruber,  "Encyc."2dser.,  xxxiU. 

s.r.  "Karaiten;  Ryssel,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  "  Real-Encyc."  s.r. 
Kaufuiann,  David :    "  Gedi-nkliuch  zur  Erinnerung  an    Dartd 

Kaufmann,"  Breslau,  ISHKl. 
Ladino :  Kayserling,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  "  Encyc."  s.v. 
Loeb  :  "Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  xxiv,  184-193. 
Luzzatto  :  "Catalogo  Razionatu  degll  Scritti  di  S.  D.  L.,"  Padua, 

18,81. 
Maimonides:  Steinschneider,  In  "Cat.  Bodl."  cols.  19;!7-1942. 

Mishneb  Torah  :  Jellinek,  "  Kontres  Rambam,"  Vienna,  1893. 
Mathematicians:  A.  Goldberg,  "  Die  Judischen  Mathematlker," 

Berlin,  1891  (an  index  to  Stelnschneider's  "  Die  Mathematik 

und  die  Juden"). 
Midrash  :  Zunz,  "  G.  V."  2d  ed..  1892 ;  Stnick,  in  Herzog-Hauck. 

"  Real-Encyc."  s.v.  "  Midrasch  ";  Jellinek,  "  Kontres  Maggid," 

Vienna,  1878. 
Music:  "Cat.  Anglo-Jew.   Hist.  Exh."  London,  1887;   M.   W. 

Kaufuiann,  Kalalog  No.  5. 
Names:  Jellinek,  "  Kontres  ha-Mazkir,"  Vienna.  1893. 
Numismatics:  Madden,  "Coins  of  the  Jens,"  London.  1881. 
Oath  ("  More  Judaico"):  Steinschneider,  in  "  Zeit.  Hebr.  Bib."  i. 
Paleography :  Steinschneider,   "  Vorlesungen  Ober  die  Kunde 

der  Hebriiischen  Handschriften,"  in  "  Centralblatt  fiir  Blbli- 

othekswesen  "  (also  separate.  Berlin,  1892). 
Palestine:  Steinschneider.  in  Rohricht  and  Meissner,  "  Deutsche 

Pilgrimweiser,"  pp.  548-648,   1892;    itiiiii.  In  Luncz,"  Jeru- 
salem," 18!I2,  ill.,  iv:    Rohricht,   "Bibliotheca  Geographica 

Palestinae,"  Berlin,  1890. 
Periodicals,  General:  Harkavy,  in  "Yevreskaya  Biblloteka," 

vii..  viii.;  A.  S.  Freidus,  in  "Bulletin  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary," July,  1902.    Hebrew:  Van  Straalen.  "Cat.   Hebrew 

Books  Brit.Mus."  pp.  188-192.21)4,  2!15;   Sablotzkl,  In  "Ozar 

ha-Sltrut,"  v.  270-28.3.    American :   A.  S.  Freidus,  lu  "  Am. 

Jewish  Year  Book,"  i.  271-282. 
Philo :  Schilrer,  "  Gesch." 
Plyyutim  :  Writers  on  :  Zunz,  "  Bitus,"  i.    Writers  of :  Zunz, 

"  Litteraturgesch."    Berlin,    1865;    idem,  "Nachinig."  1867. 

First  Words :  Gestettner,  "  Mafteah,"  Berlin,  1889. 
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Polemics,  Islamite  :  Steinschneider.  "  Polemisotie  Litteratur." 

Portugal :  Remedies,  "  Os  Judeus  em  Portugal,"  Coimbra,  1S95, 
repeated  by  E.  N.  Adler,  in  ■•Jew.  yuan.  Rev."  xiii. 

Precepts.  The  613  :  Jellinek,  "  Kontres  Taryag."  Vienna,  1XT8. 

Pruverbs :  Bernstein,  "  Catalogue  des  Livres  Paremiologiques," 
Index,  pp.  ttS-ti:.':,  Warsaw.  190C'. 

Purlra  ana  Parodies :  Steinschneider,  in  "  Isr.  Letterbode,"  vll. 
1-13  ix.  4o-.'>8;  iifiiii,  in  "  Monatsotirift." 

RaiHiport:  Bemfeld,  "Toledot  Shir,"  Warsaw,  1900:  "Das 
Centeunarium  S.  1.  L.  Rapoports,"  19110,  pp.  414-416. 

Responsa:  British  Museum  Catalogues:  Rabbinowlcz,  "Ohel 
Abraham."  .<.i'.    riDi:-.~i  .■^i'-ni'. 

Russia :  "  Sistematicheski  Ukazatel,"  St.  Petersburg,  1893.  His- 
tory: "Regesty,"!. 

Sermons:  Mavbaum,  "Judische  Honiiletik"  (arranged  by 
te.ttsi,  Berlin,  IfflO.  Funeral :  Jellinek,  "  Kontres  ha-Maspld," 
Vienna,  18*4. 

Shuihan  'Aruk  :  Sleinsehneider,  in  "Cat.  Bodl." 

Spaiii :  Jacobs,  "  Sources,"  pp.  21.^-244.  London,  1894, 

Spanish  Writers :  Kayserling,  "  Biljl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud."  1890. 

Spanish  Poets:  Idtiii,  "Sephardim,"  Leipsic,  1859, 

Spinoza  :  Van  der  Linde,  "Spinoza,  Blbliografle,"  1871. 

Steinschneider :  Kohut,  in  "  Steinschneider  Festschrift." 

Tahuud:  Mielziner,  "  Introduciinn  to  the  Talmud,"  pp.  61-103. 
Cincinnati,  1894:  S.  Stein,  "Materialien  zur  Ethik,"  1894.  pp. 
64-179.  Editions:  Rabbinowicz,  "  Ma'amar  'al  Hadfasat  ha- 
Talmud,"  Munich,  1876.  Translations  :  Bischofl,  "  Kritische 
(iesch.  der  Thalmud  Uebersetzungen."  Methodology :  Jelli- 
nek, "  Kontres  Kelalim."  Vienna,  1878.  Commentaries :  idem, 
"Kontres  ha-Mefaresh,"  Vienna,  1877.  Indexes:  i<(c»i, 
"  Kontres  ha-Maf  teah,"  Vienna,  18S1. 

Ten  Tribes  :  Bancroft,  "  Native  Races  of  Pacific,"  vol.  1. 

Tobacco:  Steinschneider,  in  "Deborah."  ii.  3-4,  Cincinnati; 
1894. 

Translators:  Steinschneider,  "Hebrc  Uebers."  Berlin,  1893. 

Tunis  :  Cazfe.  "  Notes  Bibllographiques  sur  la  Lltt^rature  Juive- 
Tunisienne,"  Paris,  1893. 

Wandering  Jew:  Heibig,  in  "Centralblatt  fur  Bibllotheks- 
wesen." 

Wills.  Ethical:  Abrahams,  in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  ill.  481-4S4, 
iv.  34:S-»44. 

Woman  :  Steinschneider.  "  Heb.  Bibl."  1.,  ii.,  xix. 

Yiddish  :  Early  Literature.  Printed  :  Steinschneider,  in  "  Sera- 
peum,"ix.,x.  Manuscripts:  ili.xxv.,xxvi.,xxx.  Later  Litera- 
ture :  L.  Wiener,  in  "  History  of  Yiddish  Literature,"  pp.  355- 
382,  New  York,  1899.  Philology :  Landau,  in  "  Deutsche  Mund- 
arten,"  ii.  136-132,  Vienna,  1896 ;  Salneau,  in  "  Revue  de  la 
Societe  Linguislique,"  19(K. 

Zunz :  Steinschneider,  "  Die  Schriften  von  Dr.  L.  Zunz,"  Ber- 
lin, 1874. 

BIBLI0GR.\PHT:  Zunz.  Bihlhuiraphischef.m Z.  G.  pp. 214-303; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jwt.  iii..  Preface. 
L.  c.  J. 

BIBLIOMANCY :  •  The  use  of  the  Bible  for 
magii-  or  superstitious  purposes.  The  practise  of 
employiug  sacreil  books,  or  words  and  verses  thei'e- 
of,  for  diviuatiou  or  for  magic  cures  is  univeisal 
alike  among  pagans  and  believers  in  God.  What 
the  Vedas  were  to  the  Hindus  (Stenzler,  "  Abhand- 
lungen  filr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,"  vol.  vi.. 
Leipsic,  1878),  Homer  to  the  Greeks  (Heim,  pp.  496, 
.514),  and  Ovid  and  Virgil  to  the  Romans  (Lamprid- 
ius,  "Alexander  Severus,"  p.  14;  "Sortes  Virgili- 
ans  "),  the  Old  Testament  was  to  the  Jews,  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testaments  to  the  Christians  {Kraus.  s.r. 
"Loos."  ii.  344;  "Sortes  Sanctorum";  compare  i. 
153.  "Evangeliorum  "),  and  the  Koran  and  Hatiz  to 
the  Mohammedans  (Lane,  "An  Account  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,"  vol. 
xi. ).  The  desire  of  man  to  discern  the  hidden 
future,  or  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  nature  in  hours 
of  great  an.xiety.  by  some  superstitious  resort  to  su- 
perhuman forces,  is  never  altogether  extinct  in  the 
multitude.     Deut.  vi.  8,  9;  xi.  18;  and  Pro  v.  iii.  '22- 

*  For  the  titles  of  works  cited  under  abbreviations,  see  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  of  the  article. 


26,  vii.  3.  admonishing  the  people  to  bind  them  (the 
words  of  God  I  as  a  sign  upon  the  hand,  and  have 
them  as  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  and  to  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  the  house  and  upon  the  gate, 
certainly  induced  the  Jews  to  use  the  Bible,  or  parts 
of  it,  for  protective  or  talismanic  purposes  (Targ.  to 
Cant.  viii.  8;  Ber.  23b;  Yer.  Peah  i.  lod).  Like- 
wise are  the  sixty  letters  of  the  Priestly  Blesslng 
(Num.  vi.  24-26)  called  sixty  guardian 
For  powers  of  Israel  against  the  terrors  of 

Protective  the  night  (Cant.  R.  to  iii.  7;  Tan. 
Purposes,  Xum.  16;  compare  Pesik.  R.  5  and 
Xum.  R.  xii.),  "a  talisman  against  the 
evil  eye."  So  was  Ps.  xci.,  perhaps  originally  com- 
posed as  an  incantation  psalm  (see  Ps.\lms)  and 
known  in  rabbinical  literature  as  "Shir  shel  Pe- 
ga'im."  or  "Song  against  Demons,"  employed  as  a 
protective  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xci. ;  Yer.  Shab.  vi.  8b), 
found  also  in  a  tomb  at  Kertch,  Crimea  (Blau,  "Das 
Alt.  Jiidisclie  Zauberwesen,"  p.  9.5).  Ps.  iii.  was  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  (Shebu.  15b);  Ex.  xv.  26 
was  used  for  healing  purposes,  according  to  Mish- 
nah  Sanh.  x.  1 ;  as  was  also  Lev.  i.  1.  according  to 
Sanh.  101a.  To  ward  off  evil  dreams,  the  Rabbis  pre- 
sciibe  the  recitation  of  corresponding  Bible  verses 
(Ber.  55b,  56b) ;  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  befall- 
ing one  who  diinks  uncovered  water  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  nights,  the  recitation  of  Ps.  xxix. 
is  prescribed  (Pes.  112a).  Tos.,  Shab.  xiii.  4;  Shab. 
11.5b,  writings  containing  Biblical  matter  used  for 
amulets,  are  mentioned,  which  Blau  (I.e.  p.  96)  com- 
pares with  two  magic  papyri  of  the  second  or  third 
century  showing  a  Jewish  origin;  the  one  published 
by  Deissmaun  (pp.  21-48).  the  other  by  Dieteiich, 
"Abraxas."  pp.  138  et  uq.,  both  of  which  prove  the 
use  of  Biblical  passages  for  magic  purposes. 

It  was  common  in  Talmudical  times  to  accept  the 
verse  selected  at  random  and  recited  by  the  school- 
children as  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  (Hag.  1.5a.  b ;  Git. 
58a;  Hul.  95b),  and  this  was  observed  through  the 
Jliddle  Ages(Tur  YorehDeah.  179).  This  same  cus- 
tom was  observed  by  the  Christians  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  (Kayser.  "  Die  Canones  Jacob's 
von  Edessa."  1886,"  pp.  22.  126,  136;  and  "Gebrauch 
von  Psalmeu  zur  Zaulierei,"  in  "Z.  D.  >I.  G."  xiii. 
456-462).  In  the  last-named  article  a  prescription 
of  the  use  of  the  various  Psalms  for  magic  purposes, 
written  in  Syriacaud  taken  from  Sachau's collection 
of  Syriac  manuscripts.  No.  218,  is 
Good  or  published  and  translated.  Whether 
Bad  Omens,  this  served  as  a  model  for  Jewish  wri- 
ters or  followers  of  the  "Shimmush 
Tehillim  "  (the  magic  use  of  the  Psalms),  or  origi- 
nated with  the  Jews,  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  both  the  authorities  of  the  synagogue 
(Maimonides,  "Yad."  "Akkum.  xi.  12;  Tnv  Yoreh 
Deah.  179,  according  to  Shebu.  15b)  and  of  the 
Church  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Bible  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  part  for  magical  cures  (Kayser.  I.e.,  p. 
126;  Hefele,  "Conciliengeschichte,"  ii.  274);  yet 
both  failed  to  eradicate  the  custom.  According  to 
"Sefer  Hasidim"  (ed.  Lemberg.  1870;  Jitomir,  1879. 
§1140;  not  in  the  Berlin  edition),  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
was  placed  under  the  head  of  a  child  when  lirst  put 
into  the  cradle.  Sometimes  the  Torah-scroU  was 
brought  into  the  lying-in  room  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  birth  ("Pithe  Teshubah"  on  Yoreh  De'ah,  179), 
or  laid  upon  the  sick  babe  ("  Yad,"  I.e. ;  Tur  Yoreh 
De'ah,  I.e.),  or  on  tlie  head  of  the  new-born  eliild,  or 
during  the  eight  days  following  the  circumcision 
("Mitteilungen,"  i.  83,  85).  Also  in  the  curious 
womb-blessing,  the  Torah-scroll  was  used  for  pro- 
tection, the  words  spelled  being:  "Baermutter 
[womb],  lie  down:  with  these  words  I  adjure  tliee: 
with  nine  Torahs,  with  nine  pure  Sefer  Torahsl " 
(Giidemaun,  in  "  Monatsschrif  t, "  v.  57).  When  a  per- 
,  son  was  dangerouslj'  ill,  the  Pentateuch  was  opened, 
and  the  name  which  tir.st  met  the  ej'e  was  added  to 
the  patient's  name,  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  destiny 
(see  Shinnuy  n.\-SiiEM).  The  words  found  at  the 
beginning  of  a  page  of  the  Bible  when 
Use  of  the  it  was  opened  at  random,  or  touched 
Pen-  by  the  thumb  at  the  opening,  were  also 

tateuch.  frequently  vised  as  an  oracle  (Berliner, 
"  Aus  dem  Lebeu,"  p.  24).  The  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  form  of  a  book,  not  a  scroll,  was  em- 
ployed also  in  the  Fate  Books  ("Loos  Biicher"). 
Genesis  was  opened  as  a  protection  against  thuuder- 
and  hailstorms  (Kayser,  I.e.). 

The  following  single  verses  ma)'  be 

TJse  mentioned  as  having  been  used  both 

of  Bible       in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  transla- 

Verses.       tion  (pronounced  over  wounds.  Kaslii 

on  Sanh.  101a:  Shulhan 'Aruk,  Yoreh 

De'ah,  179,  8): 

Gen.         i.  1 :  To  make  oneself  invisible  (S.Z.  32a). 

i.  1-5:  (The  last  letters  only.)  To  confuse  a  person's 
mind  (M.V.  2.5);  as  preservative  ai;ainst  p<il- 
lution  (S.Z.  lib);  and  for  other  purposes 
("Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exh."  No.  1874; 
Schwab) . 
xxi.    1 :  To  lighten  childbirth  (M.V.  59). 

XXIV.  2:  On  using  a  divining-rod  (M.V.  8(1). 

XXV.  14 :  Against  the  crying  of  children  (M.V.  64). 
xxxii.  31 :  Against  danger  on  a  journey  (M.V.  34). 

xlix.  18:  To  shorten  one's  way  on  a  journey  (M.V.  23);  in 
the  lying-in  room  (M.  V.  80). 
Ex.        xi.    7:  For  protection  against  a  fierce  dog.    (Forgreater 
security,  the  traveler  is  advised  hi  can-y  a 
stout  stick  as  well,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying,  "  He  has  both  a  verse  ['  posuk  ']  and  a 
stick  ['stecken']  with  him,"  applied  to  one 
well  fortifled  on  every  side.) 
xt.    8  :  To  lighten  childbirth  (M.V.  .59). 
XV.   2:  To  shorten  one's  way  (M.V.  'H). 
XV.  16:  To  shorten  the  way  (M.V.  33);  to  insure  safety 
in  a  court  of  law  (M.V.32);  against  fear  (M.V. 
65). 
xvil.  16:  Against  bleeding  (M.V.  4.5). 
xxil.  17:  In  the  lying-in  room  (M.V.  91). 
xxxiU.  23:  Against  witchcraft  (M.V.  41). 
xxxiv.   6  :  To  shorten  the  way  (M.V.  23). 
Lev.         i.    1:  The  same  (M.V.  23). 
Num.    xl.   3:  Against  Are  (M.V.  10.  11:  S.Z.27). 
xi.  12:  Against  the  evil  eye  (M.V.  41). 
x.Kiil.  23:  In  lying-in  rooms  (M.V.  91). 
Deut.  vi.  4-9:  Against  fever  (M.V.  50). 

xxxiii.    4 :  On  taking  children  to  school  (S.Z.  30b). 

In  addition  to  verses  from  the  Pentateuch,  the 
following  from  other  books  are  cited  as  being  effi- 
cient in  the  cases  indicated: 

Josh.       i.    4:  To  awaken  understanding:  "Shimmush  Tehll- 

lim,"  cxix. 
Isa.    xxvl.    1:  To  strengthen  memory  (SZ.  30b). 

xlU.   5 ;  xliii.  3 :  Against  a  storm  at  sea  (M.V.  35) . 
xllil.  14:  Atsea  (S.Z.  31b). 

I.   4  :  On  taking  children  to  school  (S.Z.  30b). 
Jer.  xxxi.  15:  Against  the  crying  of  children  (M.V.  64). 
Ezek.    ill.   3 :  On  taking  children  to  school  (compare  Berliner. 
■'  Aus  dem  Leben,"  p.  37) . 


Prov.  xvi.    1 :  To  strengthen  one's  memory  (S.Z.  30b) 

xviii.  Id:  To  gain  favor  (M.V.  28). 
Job  xxxli.   9:  To  strengthen  one's  memory  (S.Z.  :jOhi. 
The  Psalter  especially  was  employed,  an  entire 
chapter  at  a  time,  for  all  manner  of 
Use  incidents,  serious  or  trivial.     An  ex 

of  Psalms,    tract  may   here  be    given   from   the 
above-mentioned    "Shimmush   Tehil- 
lim"  (frequently   reprinted),    which    indicates  the 
various  uses  made : 

Ps.  1.:  Against   miscarriage.     Verse   3,    against    trees 

shedding  their  fruit  (Helm,  520). 
li. :  Against  a  sU>rm  at  sea. 
Hi.:  Against  headache   and    pain    in  the  shoulders 

(Griinw.,  to  drive  out  demons). 
Iv. :  To  Ond  favor. 

V. :  Against  evil  spirits  (Kayser,  on  appearing  before 
a  judge).  Verse  8  may  be  said  to  have  been 
used  In  a  certain  .sense  to  avert  the  evil  eye  : 
for  In  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  the  ten  words 
of  this  verse  were  employed  to  ascertain  If 
the  requisite  nuorum,  called  "minyan,"  were 
present  liefore  beginning  divine  seriice:  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  pointing  with  the 
finger,  or  using  numerals,  both  of  which 
were  considered  harmful  (Harkavy.  "Re- 
sponsen  der  Gennim,"  p.  1.57).  In  the  same 
nay  the  ten  words  of  I>s.  xviii.  51  are  em- 
ployed to-day  ;  so  that  when  the  tenth  man 
arrives,  it  is  said  not  "  The  tenth  man  is  here." 
but  "The  "Olam'  [the  tenth  word  of  the 
Hebrew  veree]  is  here." 
vl. :  Against  diseases  of  the  eye  and  danger  on  land 

or  water, 
vii.:  Against  enemies;  in  a  law-court  (against  rob- 
bers, M.V.  :i«i. 
vlil. :  Against  crying  children. 
ix. :  Against  the  same  and  enemies. 
X. :  Against  obsession  by  evil  spirits, 
xl. :  Against  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men;   against 
various  perils  ((irilnw.,  to  drive  out  demons). 
xil. :  Against  temptation  and  evil  counsel, 
xiii. :  Against  unnatural  death  and  diseases  of  the  eye 

(Griinw,.  to  drive  out  demons), 
xiv. :  Against  defamation,  and  when  one's  veracity  Is 

doubted, 
XT. :  Against  obsession. 

xvl. :  To  discover  a  thief,  and  against  enemies,  and  to 
awaken  intelligence.  Employed  by  Cliristians 
to  discover  thieves  :  Mannling,  "  Denkw.  Ku- 
riositiiten."  in  Rubin,  "Gesch.  des  Aberglau- 
bens,"  p.  111. 
xvil. :  On  a  journey. 

xviii. :  Against  n.ibbers  and  all  manner  of  sickness, 
xix.:  Against    evil    spirits;    dlDlcult    labor;    and    to 

awaken  intelligence. 
XX. :  In  a  <'ourt  of  law. 

xxi. :  To  maintain  oneself  before  a  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral authority, 
xxil. :  To  ford  a  river,  against  wild  animals,  and  to 

sharpen  intelllgeiH*. 
xxlli. ;  In  Interpretation  of  dreams, 
xxiv. :  In  a  storm  at  sea. 
XXV. ;  In  distress. 

xxvl. :  In  distress  and  iniprisonment. 
xxvil. :  To  conquer  a  city ;  as  a  vermifuge, 
xxviil. :  To  appease  an  enemy. 
xxix. :  Against  an  evil  spirit. 
XXX. :  Against  every  evil, 
xxxi. :  Against  the  evnl  eye. 
xxxii, :  The  same. 

xxxiii. :  For  a  woman  whose  children  die  young, 
and  against  epidemics  (Kayser,  In  time  of 
war), 
xxxiv. :  To  secure  the  favor  of  princes  and  govern- 
ments (Kayser,  against  witchcraft.  Helm, 
xxxlT.  9,  to  preserve  wine  imtll  the  ensuing 
autumn). 
XXXV. :  Against    mischievous    busybodles   (Griinw.,  to 

expel  demons). 
xxxvi. ;  Against  evil  tidings. 
xxxvli. :  Against  drunkeimess. 
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Ps.    xxxviii, 
xxxix 

xl. 
xli. 

xlil. 
xliii. 
xliv. 
slv. 
xlvi. 
xlvil. 

Xl\TU. 

xlix. 

1. 

U. 

lU. 

liU. 

llT.  and  Iv. 

m. 


inclina- 


AKainst  defamation. 
.  Against  evil  desipn  on  tbe  pan  ol  the  king. 

•  Airaiust  evil  spirits. 

;  Wben  one-s  i«sition  has    been  given  to   an- 
other. 

:  In  interpivtation  of  di^ams. 
:  In  a  storm  at  sea  (M.V.  35). 
:  To  escape  fnmi  an  enemy. 

•  Agiiinst  a  wicked  woman. 
:  Wben  one  tires  of  his  wife. 
:  To  win  favor. 
■  To  frisliten  one's  enemies. 
;  Against  fever.    Verse  6,  against  pollution  (M.V. 

Ag^'nst  enemies  and  robbers  (Griinw..  against 

noxious  animals). 
•When  one  feels  guilty.    Verse  o.  against  l<;>ss  of 

blood  iHeim.  520). 
To  keep  oH  slander. 
To  frighten  one's  foes. 
To  be  avenged  on  one's  foes. 
When   in   chains:    also  against   evil 
tion. 
Ivii. :  To  have  good  fortune. 
Iviii. :  Against  vicious  dogs. 
lix. :  Against  evil  inclination. 
Lx. :  Before  a  liattle. 
ixl.:  Up<m  entering  a  house  where  one  has  cause  for 

apprehension. 
ixli  ■  For  forgiveness  of  sins. 
l5Si.:  On  accounting  with  one's  business  partner,  and 

to  have  pxid  fortune  in  trade. 
Ixiv. :  On  fording  a  river. 
ixv. :  To  exert  influence  over  anybody. 
Ixvi  •  Against  e\'il  spirits. 

IxiS:;  Afainst  conHnuous  fever:  also  for  a  pnsoner 
This  psalm,  written  upon  parchment  in  the 
form  of  a  ••mencrah"  (branched  candle- 
stick i  and  surmuiided  by  moral  sentences,  is 
frequenllv  found  printed  in  prayer-books.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  psalm  was  engraved  up..n 
David's  shield  in  this  form.  Without  the 
suwrscription.  it  contains  seven  verees  and 
fortv-nine  words:  the  fifth  verse,  counting 
the  dageshed  -  as  two.  contains  forty-nine 
lettei-s  It  is  owing  to  the  first  fact  that  this 
psjilm  is  used  together  with  Ps.  cxUv.  in  the 
ritual  at  the  departure  of  the  Sabbath.  For 
the  connection  of  David  with  the  departure  of 
Sabbath,  see  "  MitteiUingen  der  Gesellschaft 
tur Jiidische Volkskunde." i. 76.  Onthesecond 
fact  is  based  the  reading  of  this  psalm  in  the 
lortv-nine  davs  of  'Omer  (see  'OmeR).  be- 
tween Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  Catholic 
«  Church  also  designates  a  special  psalm  for 
daily  i-ecital  between  Easter  and  Pentecost 
(see  Giunw.  Ui!o.  . 

Ixvlii. :  Against  e>1l  spirits  (Griinw.,  as  an  exorcism  for 
travelers'  usei. 
Ixix. :  Against  eva  longing. 

Ixx. :  Before  a  battle  (Griinw..  to  appease  an  enemy). 
Ixxi. :  In  prison. 
Ixxii. :  To  win  grace  and  favor. 
Ixxiii  •  Against  compulsory  baptism, 
ixxiv. :  Against  a  mob,  whether  of  men  or  spints. 
Ixxv. :  For  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Ixxvi. :  Against  ni««l  and  Are. 
Ixxvii. :  Against  all  manner  of  distress. 
lx.xviii. ;  To  win  grace  and  favor  at  court. 
Ixxix. :  To  lie  rid  of  one's  foes. 
lixs.-lxxxi. :  Against  idolatry. 

Ixxxii. :  When  on  an  important  mission. 
Ixxxiii  •  In  time  of  war.    Grunw.  connects  the  expression 
in  verse  U   (A.V.  13).  "make  them  like  a 
wheel."  with  the  Jews'  badge,   which  was 
soiiietimts  in  the  form  of  a  wheel. 
Ixxxiv. :  Against  sickness. 
Ixxxv. :  To  win  favor. 
Ixxxri. :  Against  an  evil  spu-il. 
Ixxxvni. :  To  deliver  one  from  prison. 
Ixxxviii. :  To  save  a  city  or  a  community. 
Ixxxlx. :  Against  the  effects  of  sickness. 

xc:  Against  lions  or  evil  spirits.  Verse  1..  against 
fever  (M.V.  50):  shortening  a  journey  (M.\. 
23);  general  protection  (M.V.  31). 


Ps. 


xcii. : 

xciii. : 

xciv.: 

xcv. ; 

xcvi. : 

xcvii. : 

xcviii. 

xcix. 

c. 

ci. 

cU.-cUi. 

civ. 

cv. 

cvi. 

evil. 

crtii. 

cix. 

ex. 

cxi. 

cxU. 
c-xiii 
cxiv. 

cxv 

cxvi 

cxvii 

cxviii 


cxix 


cxx. 
cxx.-cxxxiv. 

cxxi. 
cxxii. 
cxxiil 
cxxiv 

cxxv 


cxxvi. 

cxxrti. 

cxxnii. 

cxxix. 

cxxx. 

cxxxi. 

cxxxii. 

cxxxiii. 

cxxxiv. 

cxxxv. 

oxxxvi. 

cxxxvii. 

cxxxviii. 

cxxxix.-cxl. 

cxli. 

c.xlii. 

cxliii 

exUv 


cxlv. : 

cxlvi. : 

cxlvii. : 

exlviii.-cxlix. 

cxUx.  6 

cl.: 


The  same :  and  against  all  kinds  of  evil :  to  make 
oneself  invisible  (M.V.  36i:  verses  o  and  10, 
against  epilepsy  (M.V.  53):  molding  wax  for 
a  sick  child,  see  llubin.  he.  p.  134.    For  the 
connection  between  traveling  and  archangels, 
and  the  employment  of  this  psalm  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  see  Grunw.  99. 
Before  waiting  upon  high  dignitaries. 
For  support  in  a  lawsuit. 
Against  enemies. 

Against  being  betrayed  into  baptism. 
To  give  happiness  to  one's  family. 
The  same.    Verse  2.  against  theft  (M.V.  16). 
To  make  peace  between  enemies. 
To  become  pious. 
To  gain  a  victory. 
Against  an  evil  spirit. 
:  Arainst  childlessness. 
;  To  be  rid  of  one's  enemies. 
;  Against  a  quartan  ague. 
;  Against  a  tertian  ague. 
:  Asainst  continuous  fever. 

•  To  have  happiness  in  one's  house. 

:  Against  enemies.  . 

•  To  make  peace.    Verse  6.  against  an  evil  spmt 

iM.V.  31):  verse  7,  at  sea  (S.Z.  31b). 
:  To  gain  new  friends. 
:  To  increase  one's  strength. 
:  To  secure  the  removal  of  idolatry. 
:  To  be  ionunate  in  business. 

•  To  be  victorious  in  debate. 

:  Against  an  unnatural  or  sudden  death. 

:  Against  slander.  _  _  .„ 

•  In  medicine   (Grunw.  US):  against  scoffers  to 

answer  '  an  epikores) .  and  to  maintain  oneself 
in  law. 

•  On  the  performance  of  a  rehgious  precept :  to 
■       shanwn  the  intellec-t :  for  disease  of  the  eye : 

when  one  is  in  deep  perplexity  :  valuable  for 
preachere :  against  sin  :  wholesome  for  the 
spleen  and  kidneys :  against  temptation :  to 
win  favor:  against  weakness  in  the  hands: 
upon  a  journey:  against  catarrh:  against 
weakness  in  the  feet :  against  earache :  against 
dizziness:  on  taking  children  to  school  (Ber- 
Uner  i  c  p.  7).  Vei-se  49.  before  study  (S.Z. 
30b);"  verses  33-40,  against  temptation  (M.\. 

On  seeing  a  snake  or  a  scorpion ;  in  the  lying-in 
room  (M.V.  91). 

on  the  dedication  of  a  house  which  has  been  in- 
habited by  evil  spirits  (Griinw.). 

When  traveling  alone  at  night. 

On  anpeariug  before  a  high  potentate. 

When  a  slave  has  run  away. 

On  fording  a  river.  ,«vriu.«7 

Against  enemies:  on  a  journey  (M.V.  H.  b.A. 
"Sla). 

For  a  woman  whose  children  die. 

For  protection. 

For  an  expectant  mother. 
■  on  the  iHTformance  of  a  reUgious  act :  at  sea 

(S.Z.  31bi. 
:  To  escape  arrest  by  the  night  watchman. 
:  Against  undue  presumption. 
•  On  fulfilling  a  rash  vow. 
:  For  friendship  and  love. 
:  Before  studying. 
:  For  repentauce  and  amendment. 

:  To  confess  one's  sin. 

:  To  remove  enmity. 

":  To  awaken  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
:  Against  heart-disease. 
:  Against  lumbago. 

•   \<^inst  pain  in  the  arm.  . 

;  Toheala  ti-actured  or  dislocated  band :  against 
dem.ms.  Verse  i.  at  sea  (M.V.  3a);  by  Chris- 
tians against  fever  (Grunw.  m  M.A.). 

Against  sudden  fright. 

Acainst  sword  wounds. 

Against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

Against  a  Are. 

■  \gainst  pollution  (M.V.  62). 

Thanking  God  for  all  His  works. 
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For  single  words  or  names  taken  from  the  Bible 

and    used   for  mantic    purposes,  see 

Use  Names  of  God  and  Angelologt. 

of  Biblical       The  names  of  tlie  following  individ- 

Names.      ual  personages  of  the  Bible  have  been 

employed  in  bibliomancy: 

Adam  and  Eve  :  For  use  in  amulets,  see  AMrLETS. 

The  Serpent:  Oflel.  Samael  in  Scbwab.    Confeming  the  human 

Ilgure  with  serpentine  feet,  see  "  Sefer  Hasidim,"  ert.  Lemhere, 

§  1166,  "the  serpent  went  upon  two  feet  and  had  partly  a 

human  form."    On  Sainael  together  with  Seraflel,  M.V.'si ; 

Targ.  Yer.  on  Gen.  iii.  6  interprets  the  serpent  as  Samael,  and 

"  Yalkut  Hadash  "  makes  the  serpent  identical  with  Samael 

and  Satan:  see  also  ABR.iXAS. 
Enoch  :  To  influence  trade,  S.Z.  23.    See  Steinsohneider,  "  Zur 

Pseudepigraphischen   Literatur,"  pp.  53   et  gcij.;   Harkavy, 

"Reaponsen  der  Gaonim,"  p.  'iU. 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob:  In  amulets  for  the  Iving-in  rO(jm, 

M.  V.  ill. 
Sarah,  Eebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah  :  The  same. 
Joseph:  Against  pollution,  M.V.  63;  against  the  evil  eye,  com- 
pare Berakot  55b ;  see  Blau,  p.    1.55 :    in  the  ceremony  of 

■'  Tashlih."  with  reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  23. 
Moses:  Against  Are  (after  Ex.  ii.  ><),  M.V.  .>'<:  for  hard  labor, 

M.V.IO:  to  awaken  intellect  (■■  Pseudepigrapha"),  M.V.  CO; 

against  gangrene,  M.V.  4.S. 
Korah  :  Korhin=evil  spirits.  51. V.  17. 

Joshua:  To  arouse  intelligence  ("Pseudepigrapha"),  M.V.  66. 
David:  .See  David,  Shield  of. 

Doeg  :  See  under  Ahithophel  (compare  Mishnah.  Sanh.  x.  3). 
Ahitliophel:  Name  of  the  author  of  a  fate-book  (Steinsohneider, 

"  Hebr.  BihI."  vi.  120).    Regarded  as  a  colleague,  as  It  were, 

of  Balaam,  and  as  a  species  of  Mephistopheles  (irfcm,  "Zur 

Pseudepigraphischen  Literatur."  p.  SO). 
Absalom  :  In  the  preparation  of  divining-rods,  M.V.  80. 
Solomon:  In  conjunction  with  Ashmedai,  M.V.  56;  concerning 

his  shield  and  seal-rings,  see  M.V.  39. 
Queen  of  Sheba :  See  below,  under  Lilith,  M.V.  11,  17,  29. 
EUjah  :  See  MS.  1863,  pp.  286,  288.  393;  also  S.Z.  22 ;  M.V.  47. 
Job;  Against  tooth-ache  ("Pseudepigrapha"),  M.V.  47. 
Satan  :  For  amulets  in  lying-in  luom,  M.  71. 
Boaz;  Against  pollution,  M.V.  63. 
Daniel:  Against  wild  beasts,  M.V.  33;  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 

Azariah ;  in  a  conjuration  against  fever,  Shab.  6Ta. 
Lilith:  Identical  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  MS.  1870,  187;  also 

Kelifa,  MS.  1880,  p.  5.56;  Klippe.  M.V.  63.    For  a  masculine 

Lili.  and  a  plural  Liliyot,  see  M.V.  63. 
The  creatures  around  the  throne  (Ezek.  i.  15):  To  shorten  one's 

journey,  M.V.  34. 
Names  of  rivers:  The  rivers  of  Eden,  M.V.  69;  Kidron,  Wohl- 

stein,  17. 

Other  single  names  or  words  are  rarelv  emidoyed. 
Onl_v  the  following  can  be  mentioned:  njD  ("the 
bush  "),  E.\.  iii.  2  et  seg.  For  a  magical  cure  of  a 
burning  fever,  the  bush  is  mentioned  in  Shab.  OTa, 
and  is  addressed  as  the  tree  "upon  which  God  al- 
lowed His  Shekinah  to  dwell." 

The  words  po  ("  shield  ")  and  JON  ("  so  may  it  be  ") 

are  sometimes  found  interwoven  with  other  words 

or  with  each  other  so  that  each  of  their  three  letters 

is  made  the  initial  of  a  magic  word ; 

Single       thus  cnpj.  CnpJ.  L'HpO  (M.  V.  50),  |J{<. 

Biblical      pj,  po,  {ib.  ;   compare  38).     The   last 

Words.  letter,  "N,"  serves  as  the  last  letter  in 
the  name  of  the  good  angels  ( M.  V.  61 ). 
"Ezel "  (istN  =  ■'  the  stone  Ezel  "),  I  Sam.  xx.  19.  is 
interpreted  as  consisting  of  the  initials  of  the  words 
p'nV^  VIIT  mx  ("light  is  sown  for  the  righteous," 
Ps.  xcvii.  11)  and  is  sometimes  found:  see  M.  V.  5.5. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  application  of  these  Bible 
passages  and  words,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
here  that  they  were  written  in  various  places  ;ind 
on  numerous  objects;  e.f/..  paper  (M.  V.  40,  64); 
clean  ("kosher")  parchment  (M.  V.  28,  31,  35,  57.  60 
et  mi.):  stag  parchment  (S.  i.):  the  wall  (^I.  V.  30); 


walking-cane  (B.  B.  ~3a);  on  bread  (M.  V.  48);  a 
human  skull  (JI.  V.  49);  cheese  (M.  V.  38);  an  apple 
UM.  V.  25);  clay  (Sh.  2  M.  V.  56,  60);  [see  "Sefer 
Raziel,"in  Wohlstein,  133]);  especially  on  new  clay 
vessels  (51.  V.  34,  25);  au  egg  (Sh.  119,  S.  Z.  30b, 
M.  V.  43) ;  and  on  a  cake  (S.  Z.  30b). 

In  addition,  they  were  pronounced  or  whispered 
(Sh.  10,  29,  31;  compare  M.  V.  56,  59)  over  olive-oil 
(Sh.  3,  5,  33,  45,  89).  dust  (Sh.  7  et  seq.).  especially 
over  well-water  (Sh.  7,  10.  20,  37,  69,  119),  water 
upon  which  the  sun  Lad  never  shone  (Sh.  29.  84),  on 
plucking  vegetables  or  herbs  (Sh.  13).  over  oil  of 
sesame  (Sh.  51),  oil  of  ro.ses  (Sh.  20,  31),  salt  (ib.), 
willow  branches  (Sh.  29),  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  tliat 
had  not  yet  blos.sonicd  (Sh.  29).  wine  (.Sh.  Ill);  and 
over  all  of  these  only  at  certain  fixed  times  (Sh.  29, 
63,  119;  M.  V.  80).  Sometimes  they  were  not  ut- 
tered at  all,  but  were  dweU  on  in  thought  (II.  V.  37). 

The  formulas  are  recited  once  only,  or  several 
times  in  succession  (JI.  V.  23.  31,  32.  34.  6,5.  80);  at 
times  backward,  at  times  forward  (M.  V.  65,  68);  in 
combinations  or  in  permutations  (M.  V.  30);  some- 
times in  gematria  (compare  Kireher,  "Arithmolo- 
gia,"  Rome,  1665;  M.  V.  628) ;  sometimes  abbrevi- 
ated (il.  V.  23);  ou  other  occasions  with  one  letter 
left  off  at  a  time. 

Bibliography:  MilliiUninn,  tl,  r  i:,x,lhcliaft  'lU-  JlhliKche 
Vnlkakuiide  [quoteil  in  the  aliuve  aiiicle  as  .M.V.) :  Zecharlah 
Plongian  h.  .lacb  Siuioii.-r.  Siirr  Zrhimh  Mr-7ii)/n»e 
.Sfi/i</(of.  Hainbiiig.  1T(I!)  |s.Z.] :  Issachar  (Baer)  Teller  Rofe 
b.  Judah  Loll  ."^atan.  Sii.i  Smiill"!  ii  -Bilwit,  (Cat.  Bmll. 
col.  U»»'i),  Pnigue.  ir.iif  :  Kphraiiri  lii-isi-lier.  Sha'ar  'EijJiraii- 
yim  (Cat.  liodl.  p.l«i7,  Fiirili.  1728;  Tnl,::li,t  Adam  (i/j.col.tHiii, 
Zolkiev.  1720;  David  (Tehlei  b.  Jacob  Ashkenasi,  Seimllnt 
we-ReUiiit  (Appendix  to  Iht  Ijariil).  Wilna,  17:W  (il^.  866); 
Mordecai  Guinpel  b.  Eleazar  Hendels,  SmiiUnt  uRvfuot 
(Appendix  to  Mexammilif:  L(l>>.  .\msterdam,  1717,  1718; 
Abraham  Wallich,  Si:fir  Refrmt.  I7i«i;  Ri:tw,t-Bueh.  Amster- 
dam. 17th  to  18th  century  (Cat.  Bodl.  col.  641)  ;  Refimt  icc- 
»SVt/w//of,  Amsterdam.  17th  century  (t'/j. );  L.  Blau,  Day  Alt- 
JUiUi^che  Zauhct^weufn.  in  the  Jahrcnln:richt  ikr  X,'7»f/cj*- 
rahhinfr-Sv}mle  in  Binlopest^  1898;  Deissiiiann.  Bi/ich^^H- 
lUiti,  Marlmrg,  1895;  M.  (Jriinwald,  Uiht^yJen  Eiutfu.atfkr 
PsiilimH  atif  ilic  Entstrhuiiii  ilt^r  KtithnUsrht  ii  Lituraie^ 
Frankfort-.. n-the-Main,  189(1.  ISiB  (Giiinw.];  R.  Heiin,  iiicdii- 
titnn:ul(t  Muiiiea^  in  Fleckeisen's  JolirliUclur.  189.3,  xix. 
suppleiuentary  v.dume ;  ('.  Kavser,  Drr  Gihraucli  run 
Pairlinin  Jiir  Ziiiiherii.  iu  Z.  D.M.  (i.  IHSS.  xlii.  4.56;  F. 
Kraus.  Hull,  iiriil,li:i'(ili,-  ihr  (  7ir;>7//i;i.  /i  .t //.  l7(i»lfr,  Frei- 
hui..',  iss:;.  IKSii;  f.l/,.»,i/Ns./i/i(r  iiir  ilir  lirnhicMe  wild 
nissfiisrhnfl  ,lrs.linl,  iilliiniis  [.M.S.]:  .M.  s.liwab,  Vticalm- 
Udn  ih'  VAiiiii'hihiiiif.  Paris.  1894;  J.  Wohlstein.  DiY/iioiicn- 
}>i'sflitrr<ruiit!i  n  iius  XnchtalmiidiscJicr  Zeit,  Berlin,  1894; 
Sftitiiiiiii.'^li  Tiliilliiii  [Sh.] 
K.  M.  Gr.— K. 

BIBLIOPHILES,  JEWISH.     See  Book  Col- 

LECTOHS, 

BIBLIOTHEaUE    NATIONALE,    PARIS: 

Nati.>ii:il  liliniiy  (it  Fi:in<i-,  l..iiii.l.'(l  in  1354.  The 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  this  lilirary  have  ahvaj-s 
Stood  at  the  head  of  the  Oriental  collections,  their 
number  now  timounting  to  1.390.  In  importance 
and  numl)er  of  volumes,  this  library  is  .second  only 
to  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bibliotheqiie  Xationale 
dates  from  the  time  of  C'luirles  V.  of  France,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  though  it  is 
not  known  whether  any  Hebrew  manuscripts  were 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Charles  V.  and  Charles 
V-I.  It  is  not  cvencertiiin  that  manuscript  Xo.  715, 
said  to  be  "written  in  the  letters  of  the  Jews."  was 
really  a  Hebrew  book  (Delisle,  "  Le  Cabinet  des  Ma- 
ntiscrits. "  i.  48.  note  1).  A  number  of  Hebrew  books 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  foiuid  in  these  two 
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collections.  Charles  V.  ordered  a  selection  to  be 
made  among  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  at  the  Tresor 
des  Chartes.  and  in  1372  these  manuscripts  were 
brought  to  the  Loiivre.  A  second  collection  of  He- 
brew books  was  delivered  to  Gilles  Mallet  about 
1397.  It  comprised  44  volumes.  4  rolls,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  which  had  been 
found  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  living  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Denis  after  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Paris 
(V.  H.  Sauval.  "  Histoire  et  Recherche  des  Antiqui- 
tes  de  la  Ville  de  Paris."  ii.  520).  From  this  source 
have  probably  come  the  two  French  rituals  confis- 
cated during  the  reign  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  and  for- 
merly preserved  in  the  treasury  (now  Hebrew  MSS. 
(534.  637).  The  Renaissiince  largely  enriched  the 
Hebrew  stores  of  the  library.  Guillaume  Pellicier. 
bishop  of  Jlontpellier  and  ambassador  of  France  to 
Venice,  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  King  Francis 
I..  Aug.  29.  1540.  "Sire,  it  will  please  you  to  learn 
that  since  I  have  been  in  this  city  by  your  command, 
I  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  kept  a  force  of  copy- 
ists at  work,  and  now  I  still  have  eight  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  Hebrew,  who  write  for  me  ihe  rarest 
works  I  am  able  to  find  in  this  language"  (Delisle. 
ib.  i.  155).  These  are,  without  doubt,  the  books  in' 
the  library  the  bindings  of  which  bear  the  arms  of 
Henry  II. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  library  of  Blois,  which  in 
1.544  was  united  with  tha't  of  Fontainebleau,  there 
are  only  3  Hebrew  volumes.  Henry  II.  had  in  all 
only  30  Hebrew  manuscripts,  to  which  20  volumes 
were  added  in  1599  from  the  library  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  These  volumes  came  originally  from  the 
collection  of  Gilles  de  Viterbe  (see  the  report  of  M. 
Taschereau.  published  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue 
of  this  collection).  On  Jan.  12.  1668.  Louis  XIV. 
ordered  an  exchange  of  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts between  the  library  of  the  College  Mazarin 
and  that  of  the  king.  In  this  way  200  manuscripts 
were  added  to  the  king's  collection. 

On  May  18.  1673,  Dupont,  consul  of  France  at 
Aleppo,  announced  to  Minister  Colbert  that  Father 
Besson  had  procured  about  50  volumes  from  private 
libraries  in  the  country,  and  from  some  of  the  syna- 
gogues. Under  the  librarianship  of  Baluze  no  less 
than  60  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  added  (Delisle, 
ih.  p.  446).  One  lumdred  and  twenty  seven  Hebrew 
manuscripts  were  in  the  collection  of  Gilbert  Gaul- 
miu,  14  in  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims  (1700 1, 
and  12  in  that  of  Thevenot.  The  Colbert  collection 
enriched  the  library  by  171.  so  that  in  1739  the  total 
number  of  manuscripts  was  516. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  general  centralization 
of  books  by  the  French  republic  has  brought  to 
the  library  a  con.siderable  number  of  Hebrew  manu 
scripts:  207  from  the  Paris  churches  of  the  Oratory, 
34  from  the  churches  of  St.  Germain.  At  the  sjime 
period  as  many  as  2.58  came  to  the  library  from  the 
Sorbonne,  Hebrew  books  having  been  a  part  of  the 
library  there  as  early  as  1414  (Delisle,  ib.  iii.  41. 
note),  and  the  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts 
having  been  enriched  by  those  of  the  Martjuis  de 
Brieres,  which  came  into  the  Sorbonne  collection  with 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  These  can  be 
recognized  by  the  cardinal's  arms  on  their  covers. 
In  modern  times  important  gifts  have  enriched  the 


collection.  In  1862.  8  Hebrew  manuscripts  were 
added  from  the  Tresor  des  Chartes.  and  in  1867  the 
Empress  Eugenie  presented  to  the  library  a  Bible, 
for  which,  because  of  its  illustrations  and  supposed 
antiquity,  she  had  paid  25.000  francs  ("Rev.  Et. 
Juives,"  x.xxvi.  112).  About  1872  two  further  addi- 
tions were  made  by  Baron  James  Edouard  de  Roths- 
child (Xos.  1322,  1323).  All  departments  of  Jew- 
ish literature  are  represented  in  this  collection, 
besides  works  in  Aramaic,  in  Arabic  (Hebrew  char- 
acters), and  in  Judso-Spanish. 

The  most  ancient  Bible  is  dated  1286;  others  are  of 

the  fourteenth  century  ("Archives  Israelites."  1894, 

Iv,  397).     A  number  of  these  volumes 

Bibles.  coming  from  Italy  and  the  Orient  are 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 
Others  are  of  more  recent  date.  A  few  volumes 
contain  miniatures  :  ci^..  No.  584.  Sefer  ha-Mizwot. 
in  Arabic;  Xo.  .586,  ^Miuhagim  in  Juda'oGerman; 
Xos.  592.  .593.  617,  Catalan  and  Italian  rituals:  Xos. 
643,  644,  646,  and  especially  Xo.  1.333.  containing  a 
curious  Passover  Haggadah  according  to  the  Oriental 
rite,  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ("Jour.  Asiatique."  1892.  i.  172-185). 

In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  already  mentioned, 
fragments  of  others  have  been  foimil  bound  within 
printed  volumes,  among  these  being  an  elegy  on 
Joseph  Caro  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  ix.  304):  and  He- 
brew manuscripts  found  in  non-Hebrew  books,  such 
as  the  three  autograph  letters  of  David  Cohen  de 
Lara,  incorporated  in  the  French  manuscript  19,213 
[ib.  xi.  95);  or  some  business  memoranda  in  semi- 
cursive  Hebrew  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, found  in  Latin  manuscript  Xo.  5097. 

As  regards  the  cataloguing  of  this  collection,  the 
beginnings  were  made  by  a  converted  Jew,  Louis 
de  Compiegne,  in  1689.  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. 
(Franklin.  " Les  Anciennes  Biblioth^ques  de  Paris." 
ii.  190).  This  work,  revised  by  the  Abbe  Renaudot, 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  cata- 
logue of  Oriental  manuscripts,  printed  in  1739.  The 
deficiencies  of  this  latter  work  were  soon  noticed; 
and  a  Jew  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  Bernard  de  Va- 
labregue,  examined  the  manuscripts, 
Cata-  while  Richard  Simon  gave  an  account 
loguing  of  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Ora- 
the  tory  (at  this  period  this  latter  colUc- 

Collection.  tion  was  not  yet  incorporated  with  the 
Bibliotheque  Xatiouale).  It  was.  how- 
ever, found  necessary  to  have  the  catalogue  com- 
pletely revised.  From  1838  to  1850  this  work  was 
done  by  S.  !Munk.  When  in  18.50  his  eyesight  failed, 
he  was  superseded  by  Joseph  Derenbourg.  The  cata- 
logue published  in  1865  contained  1.313  manuscripts 
and  16  Samaritan  works.  Since  that  time  the  collec- 
tion has  been  increased  by  aboiit  75  manuscripts 
("  Rev.  Et.  Juives."  xxx  vii.  249).  The  work  of  cata- 
loguing the  collection  was  completed  by  M.  Zoten- 
berg,  who  added  a  description  of  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts. 

In  regard  to  the  printed  books  a  different  system 
of  grouping  has  been  followed.  In  the  Bibliotheque 
Xationale  printed  books  are  distributed  according  to 
subject-matter.  The  number  of  books  in  the  Bibli- 
otheque Xationale  in  1897  was  2.048.893;  and  as  the 
Hebrew  works  are  distributed  among  these,  it  is  no 
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easy  task  to  ascertain  their  existence  in  the  library. 
Thus  ahiiost  all  the  incunabula  enumerated  by  De 
Rossi  may,  it  is  true,  be  found  tliere,  but  in  order 
to  discover  them,  they  must  be  laboriously  sought 
in  the  numerous  subject-di visions. 

From  a  collection  of  valuable  objects  of  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  times,  Louis  XIV.  constituted 
the  Cabinet  de  France,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "Cabi- 
net des  Medailles  et  Antiques."     The  Hebraica  in 
this  collection  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  main  sec- 
tions denominated:   (a)  ancient  med 
Cabinet  des  als:    (h)  early  Middle  Ages;   (c)  mod- 
Medailles     ern  specimens.     The  series  of  ancient 
et  Jewish  coins  includes  28  from  Galilee, 

Antiques.  204  from  Samaria,  and  417  from  Judea. 
The  last  number,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  Greek  or  Homan  coins,  includes  also  the 
coins  of  Simon  Maccabee  (9  in  silver  and  11  in 
bronze),  as  well  as  the  coins  minted  during  the  in- 
surrection of  Bar  Kokba.  S.  JIunk,  in  his  "Pales 
tine,"  has  reproduced,  on  plate  21,  6  of  these  Macca- 
bean  coins  (Reinach,  in  "Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  .\v.  ,56, 
xvii.  42,  xviii.  304). 

After  the  medals  come  in  chronological  order  the 
cups  with  magic  inscriptions  in  Juda'o-Aramean. 
Of  these  the  Cabinet  contains  several  specimens  (see 
Bowi.s,  M.voic). 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  specimens  with  texts 
in  square  characters  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
Some  are  in  the  shape  of  coins,  upon  which  are 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  These  date  from  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  xxv. 
132,  xxvii.  317).  There  are  about  forty  specimens 
in  this  class.  They  comprise:  (a)  inscriptions  with 
historic  names  recalling  the  rabbinical  traditions  of 
coins  referring  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  to  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (B.  K.  97b);  some  of  the.se  referring  to 
Jloses,  others  to  Aaron,  David,  and  Solomon;  (b) 
amulets  and  talismans ;  (r)  magic  squares  and  astro- 
logical symbols;  (f7)  Christian  documents  with  He- 
brew and  Latin  words  taken  from  the  Bible.  There 
is  also  a  medal  sjiid  to  have  come  from  Lyons  (J. 
Derenbourg,  in  "Revue  Israelite,"  i.  4-8),  a  cameo 
with  the  name  of  Gracia  Nassi  ("L'Offlciel,"  Nov. 
7,  1877),  and  a  Jewish  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(A.  Blanchet,  in  "Revue  Niimismatique, "  1889,  p. 
483).  Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  talismans  called 
Abraxas  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  xxxi.  149;  Catalogue 
by  E.  Babelon,  No.  27). 

The  department  of    engravings  in    the   Biblio 
theque  Nationale  comprises  2,300,000  pieces,   pre- 
served in  145,000  volumes  and  4,000 
Depart-       portfolios   (Delaborde,   "  Le   Departe- 
mentofEn-  ment  des  Estampes  a  la  Bibliotheque 
gravings.     Nationale,"  p.  6).     This  collection  was 
originally  made  by  the  Abbe  de  Ma- 
rolles  in  1667.     The  Jewish  subjects  can  be  found 
by  means  of  the  catalogues  and  alphabetical  lists  of 
engravings.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
engraving  of  a  medie\'al  anti-Jewish  statue,  called 
the"Truie  de  Wittenberg"  (Kaufmann,  in  "Rev. 
Et.  Juives,"  XX.   269.  xxiii.  313),  and  an  engraving 
of  tlie  so-called  martyrdom  of  St.  Simon  of  Trent 
in  1472,  a  xylograph  of  some  interest  and  one  fre 
quently  described. 
G-  M.  S. 


BICK,  JACOB  SAMTJEL:  Austrian  author; 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  died  in  Brody,  ls31.' 
He  was  a  satirical  writer  of  "force  ami  abilUv.  and 
one  of  the  ablest  pioneers  of  the  "haskalah"  (culture) 
movement  anmng  the  Jews  of  Galicia.  His  contrilju- 
tions  to  the  "Bikkure  ha-'Itlim,"  "  Kerem  Hemed," 
and  other  Hebrew  publications  of  his  time  contain 
strong  pleas  for  the  spread  of  secular  knowledge 
and  industry  among  the  Galician  Hebrews;  and,  like 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Maskilim  (-r  pro- 
gressionists, he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  agricultural 
I)ursuits  by  Jews.  He  died  of  cholera  in  1.S31  an.l 
left  several  manuscript  works,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  which  were  burned  in  the  great  conllagra- 
tion  in  Brody  in  the  spring  of  1835,  when  the  house 
of  his  .son-in-law,  Isaac  Rothenberg.  was  totally  des- 
troyed. Hick  was  highly  respected  for  his  piety, 
learning,  and  ability;  and  the  destruction  of  liis  lit- 
erary remains  was  at  the  time  deploreil  as  a  great 
loss. 

li]BLioi;RAPHY:  Kerem  Hemed,  1.,  Vienna,  1K3.3,  noU'  to  Lft- 
tAT'Jl;  ill.  ii.  1.31. 

s  P.   Wt. 

BICKELL,   GUSTAV   WILHELM    HUGO: 

Cliristian  Hebraist  and  protVssor  in  the  ^llivl•^^itv 
of  Vienna ;  born  July  7,  1838,  at  Cassel.  After  grad- 
uating at  Marburg,  where  he  studied  Semitic  lan- 
guages, he  renounced  Protestantism  and  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  becoming  two  years  later 
(1867)  professor  of  Christian  archeology  and  Senu'tic 
languages  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  In  1.H93 
he  was  called  to  the  Tniversity  of  Vienna.  Bickell's 
works  include  the  following  on  Hebrew  subjects: 
"Grundriss  der  Hebriiisclien  Giammatik,"  in  two 
vols.,  Leipsic,  186i)-70  (English  translation  by  S.  I. 
Curtiss,  Leipsic,  1877);  "Dichtungen  der  Hebriier," 
in  three  vols.,  according  to  the  versification  of  the 
original  text,  Innsbruck,  1882-84;  "Kohelet's  Un- 
lersuchung  iiber  den  Wert  des  Daseins,"  ili..  1.886; 
"Kalilag  und  Daiimag,"  Leipsic,  1876;  "Der  Pre- 
diger,"  1884;  "  Krit.  Bearbeitung  der  Proverbien." 
in  "W.  Z.  K.  M."  1891;  "  Kritische  Bearbeitung 
des  Jobdialogs,"  in  "W.  Z.  K.  M."  1893,  and  "Das 
Buch  Job"  (metrical  translation).  1894.  His  con- 
struction of  Job  and  Kohelit  is  given  in  popular 
form  in  Dillon's  "Sceptics  of  the  Old  Test."  1895. 
He  has  published  also  the  "Carmina  Nisibena"  of 
Ephraem  Sjrus,  1866,  and.  from  S_yrian  Fathers, 
"Ausgewahlte  Gedichte,"  1872,  and  "  Ausgewiihlte 
Sehriften,"  1874.  For  his  critical  studies  of  Hen 
Sira,  see  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Ivirclu>," 
1882,  and  "  W.  Z.  K.  M."  vol.  xiii. 
BiBLiocRAPnT:  Meyer,  Kinirirmtiinin-Lexilsiiii,  ii.  SSti. 
T.  I.    Bk. 

BIDKAR:  A  captain  under  Jehu,  by  whom  he 
was  ordered  to  cast  the  body  of  Jehoram  into  the 
field  of  Naboth  (H  Kings  ix.  2.5). 

.1.  .in.  ■"  G    B    I, 

BIDPAI     FABLES     IN     HEBREW.       See 

K.\I.II,.V    WK   DiMNA. 

BIE,  OSKAR  :  German  archeologist  and  profes- 
sorattlie  Technisehe  llochschuleat  Charlottenburg. 
near  Berlin;  born  at  Breslau  Feb.  9,  1864.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his 
native  town.  Besides  his  position  at  the  Tech- 
nisehe Hochschule,  he  occu|)ies  at  present  (1902)  that 
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of  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Keue  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau." Bie  is  the  lUitlior  of  the  following  works: 
"Die  Musen  in  dcrAntilien  Kunst,"  1S80:  "  Kampf- 
gruppe  und  Kiimpfertypen  in  der  Antike,"  1890: 
"Zwischen  den  Kunsten,"1895;  and  "Das  Klavier,'" 
1898.    He  is  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

S. 

BIEDERMANN,  MICHAEL,  LAZAR  :  Aus- 
trian jeweler  and  meichunt ;  burn  at  Presburg.  Hun- 
gary, Aug.  13,  1769;  died  at  Vienna  Aug.  24,  1843. 
Wlien  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  Vienna  and  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  In  178T  he  gained  a 
prize  for  modeling  in  wax,  and  in  1789  one  for  en- 
graving. Prior  to  1792  he  was  known  a.?  Michael 
Lazar,  but  in  that  year  he  received  permission  to  live 
in  Vienna  as  a  seal-engraver,  and  to  adopt  the  name 
Biedermann.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  engraving 
of  the  imperial  seals.  Thus  he  at  once  became 
prominent  in  his  trade,  and  by  1800  was  enabled  to 
open  a  jeweler's  store. 

Visiting  the  fair  at  Leipsic.  Biedermann  became 
interested  in  the  wool  trade,  and  in  1802  commenced 

business  as  a  wool 
merchant.  Here,  as 
in  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness, he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  In 
1807  an  English  firm 
bought  wool  from 
him  at  the  Leipsic 
fair  to  the  amount  of 
8300.000.  In  1808  he 
received  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian 
government  a  permit 
to  trade  as  a  whole- 
sale merchant,  and 
through  his  energy  a 
wide  field  was  opened 
to  Austrian  agriculture,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  the  methods  of  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved. He  succeeded  in  making  his  firm  one  of 
the  leading  houses  of  Austria. 

Biedermann  took  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Vienna,  of  which  he  was 
the  representative  from  1806  till  his  death.  In  1807 
he  instituted  a  fund  for  the  sick,  and  in  1839  a  pen- 
sion fund  for  officers  of  the  community. 

In  1830  Biedermann  received  the  title  of  "Jeweler 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria." 

BlBLIO(iR.^PHT:  Icnatz  Reich,  Bcth-el.  Ehreulempel  Ter- 
(Ikntir  Uxgorischcr  Jtuhn.  i.  Bd  ct  SCQ.,  Builapt'st.  1S56; 
G.  W'o\f,  Gcfchichte  dcr  Isradilischen  CuUiisij:  nuinih-  in 
Willi,  pp.  .">7  ct  acq.,  Vienna,  1.'«>1 ;  David  LOwv.  (^allirir  liir 
Vfrilinifh-nlh  II  Jwliii  ,!,.<  XIX.  Jalirhnmkii.^.  Zuiiilch.it 
aii'Oixtirii  ivli-t'iiiiiini.  part  i.,  p.  9.  Vienna.  1882;  Koliut. 
Bcriiliintc  himlitifclu  Miiiincr  uml  Frmuii.  p.  3T7,  Leip- 
sic, ««X). 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

BIEGELEISEN,  HENRY :  Polish  critic  and 
author;  born  ISoo  in  Galicia.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Leinberg,  Munich,  and  Leipsic,  re- 
ceiving from  the  last  named  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philology  for  his  treatise,  "Characteristik  Trem- 
becki's,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Slavischen  Litteratur-Ge- 
schichte  "  (Leipsic,  1882).  He  is  now  (1902)  director 
of  the  Hebrew  school  at  Lemberg. 

Biegeleisen  has  published:  "Franciszek  Bohomol- 
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nik,"  1879;  "Tymon  Zalorowsky,"  in  the  "Athe- 
neum."  1888;  "Pan  Tadeush  Mickiewicz,"  a  study 
of  literary  esthetics.  Warsaw.  1884;  "Julius  Slo- 
matzky,"  3  vols.,  Lemberg,  189.5:  and  "Posthumous 
Letters  of  Slomatzky  "  ("Genezis  z  Ducha"),  etc., 
1886.  He  has  also  contributed  to  various  period- 
icals, among  other  articles,  the  following ;  "  Karol 
Dickens";  "Fiziognomika  w  Smietle  Nojnomszych 
Badan  "  ;  "  Ewolucia  Piskno  Przyroda  " ;  and  "  Henry 
Ibsen." 

BiBLior.RAPHT:  Orgelbrand.  Encyklop.  Pow^echna.  Warsaw, 

1898. 

II.  K.  L.  E. 

BIEL  (BIENNE):  Town  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
Switzerland.  It  had  Jewish  inhaliitauts  as  early  as 
the  city  of  Bern  itself.  In  130.5  a  few  Jewish  fam- 
ilies were  naturalized  in  consideration  of  a  yearly 
tax  of  fifty  pfennigs  each.  According  to  the  patent 
or  "  Jewletter"  granted  them  (see  Ulrich,  "Samm- 
lung  Jlidischer  Geschichten  in  derSchweiz,"  p.  482, 
Basel,  1768),  they  were  not  to  be  hindered  in  any 
way  in  their  trade  or  traffic.  A  pledge  left  in  pawn 
by  a  Christian  could  be  sold  by  them  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year  and  forty  days.  Curiously  enough,  weap- 
ons were  allowed  to  be  taken  in  pawn.  In  case  of 
emergency  these  had  to  be  delivered,  even  on  the 
Sabbath,  against  adequate  security,  to  the  mayor  in 
presence  of  two  or  three  councilors;  when  the  dan- 
ger was  past,  they  were  to  be  returned  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  Jews.  Nothing  further  is  known 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Biel :  even  the  date  of  their 
expulsion  is  unnoted.  At  present  (1902)  there  arc  at 
Biel  alxmt  forty-five  Jewish  families,  who  hire  their 
synagogue,  maintain  a  teacher,  and  provide  a  fund 
for  the  poor  and  the  sick. 

D.  M.  K. 

BIEIiGORAJ :  A  distiict  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Lublin.  Russian  Poland.  According  to  the 
"Zuk  ha-'Ittim,"  during  the  uprising  of  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Chmielnicki  (1648-49).  all  the  Jews  of 
Bielgoraj  were  killed,  among  them  Rabbi  Hirsch, 
brother-in-law  of  the  author  of  that  work,  and  his 
brother  Rabbi  David.  Its  Jewish  population  in  1890 
was  3.430,  in  a  total  population  of  7,812.  In  the 
district  there  were  6.811  Jews  in  a  total  population 
of  88,667.  The  Jews  possess  one  synagogue  and 
three  prayer-houses,  a  Hebrew  school,  and  a  hospi- 
tal. A  large  number  of  the  Jews  of  Bielgoraj  are 
artisans. 

Bibliography  :  Ziik  ha-'Ittim.  Venice,  1.t.5<j  :  Regcoty  i  Xad- 
pi."!.  No.  924.  St.  Petersburg,  1899 ;  Entziklopcdichcski  Sin- 
var.  v.,  St.  Petersburjr,  1896. 

H.  R. 

BIELTZY  :  District  town  of  the  government  of 
Bess;iral)ia,  Russia.  At  the  census  of  1897  the  pop- 
ulation was  18,.526,  including  over  ten  thousjind 
.Jews,  most  of  them  engaged  in  handicrafts,  but 
some  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  There  were  at 
the  same  date  1.188  Jewish  artisans  (25  per  cent  of 
them  tailors  or  tailoresses).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Bieltzy  there  are  many  Jewish  farmers,  cultivating 
their  own  or  rented  land:  .50  of  them  raise  tobacco 
on  rented  farms  covering  abiiut  405  acres  of  land. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  .lews  has  grown  worse 
since  the  government  monopolized  the  liquor  trade 
(1896).  in  which  300  Jewish  families  were  engaged. 
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In  1898,  200  Jewish  families  petitioued  for  charity  at 
Passover,  and  also  for  coal  during  the  winter.  There 
is  a  Jewish  hospital,  a  poor-house  (maintained  at  an 
annual  expense  of  3,700  rubles),  and  a  Talmud 
Torah,  attended  by  13.5  pupils.  The  statistical  in- 
formation given  here  was  supplied  by  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  of  St,  Petersburg,  Russia. 

n.  R.  S.  J. 

BIEIf,  JTJXrtrS  :  American  lithographer ;  son 
of  Emanuel  M.,  hazan,  lecturer,  and  lithographer; 
born  at  Naumburg,  near  Cassel,  Hesse-Nassau,  Sept. 
27. 1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Cassel,  and  at  Stildel's  Institute,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  and  studied  under  Prof.  M.  Oppenheim  of 
tlie  latter  place.  Bien  came  to  New  York,  estab- 
lished a  lithographic  business  there  in  1850,  and  was 
successful  in  scientific  production.  Issuing  many 
geographical  and  scicntilic  works,  such  as  atlases 
and  geological  and  hydrographic  charts.  He  re- 
ceived medals  and  diplomas  at  various  exhibitions: 
Philadelphia,  1876;  Paris,  1878;  Chicago,  1.893;  and 
Paris,  1900.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Lith- 
ographers' Association  from  1886  to  1896,  and  is  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies.  Bien  was 
president  of  the  order  B'nai  B'rith  (18.54-57  and 
1868-1900),  and  instrumental  in  giving  it  an  inter- 
national character. 
Bibliography  :  inio's  WTio  in  America,  1901-02. 

A. 

BIENSTOK,  LEV  MOISEIEVICH :  Russian 
writer,  educationist,  and  communal  worker;  born 
April  6,  1836,  at  Lukachi.  government  of  Yolhynia; 
died  Oct.  22,  1894,  at  Jaffa,  Palestine.  He  received 
his  first  education  in  the  heder  and  in  the  Rus- 
sian public  school  at  Turin,  district  of  Kovel;  in 
1.847  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Jitomir,  and  in  1848 
the  Hebrew  Theological  Seminar}' at  the  same  place, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1858.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  Jewish  school  of  Starokon- 
stantiuov,  and  acted  as  rabbi  of  the  Jitomir  com- 
munity from  1859  to  1862.  From  1863  to  1867  he 
was  instructor  in  the  Jewish  religion  at  various 
gymnasia  in  Jitomir. 

In  1867  Bienstok  was  appointed  assistant  editor 
of  the  "  Volynskiyu  Gubernskiva  Vj'edomo.sty,"  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  government  of  Volhynia, 
and  from  1867  to  1882  was  adviser  on  Jewish  matters 
("  uchoH}'  yevrei ")  to  the  governor  of  Volhynia. 
In  1880  Bienstok  settled  at  St.  Petersburg  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Jewish  community  there;  but  after  the 
anti-Jewish  riots  he  returned  to  Jitomir,  and  in  1892 
the  Russian-Jewish  Aid  Societj'  for  Agriculturists 
and  Arti-sans  of  Odessa  appointed  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  Jaffa.  There  he  brought  order  into  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  and  reported  on  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Palestine. 

Bienstok  was  one  of  the  pioneer  collaborators  of 
the  first  Russian-Jewish  periodicals,  "Razsvyet" 
and  "  Sion. "  He  also  contributetl  to  the  Russian 
periodicals:  "Moskovskiya  Vyedomosti,"  "Russki 
Yyestnik,"  "  Sovremennaj'a  Lyetopis,"  and  others. 

Bienstok  was  the  author  of:  (1)  "Otzy  i  Dyety  " 
(Fathers  and  Sous),  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
novel,  "  Abot  u-Banim,"  by  S.  Abramovicli;  (2) 
'■  Yevreiskiya  Zemledyelchcskiya  Kolonii  Yekateri- 
noslavskoi  Guljcrnii  1890  "  (On  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
III.— 14 


tural  Colonies  of  the  Province  of  Yekaterinoslav  in 
1890.  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  Among  his  magazine 
articles  on  .Jewish  topics  were:  "  Vopros  ob  Yevrei- 
skikh  L'chilishchach,"  a  paper  on  Jewish  schools,  in 
"Russki  Yyestnik"  for  1866,  Nos.  11,  12;  "Yevrei 
Yolynskoi  Gubernii,"  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Jews 
of  the  government  of  Volhynia,  and  containing  val- 
uable information  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Russian 
Jews  (published  in  the  "  Volhynskiya  Gubernskiva 
Vyedomosti"  for  1867;  "Iz  Nedavnavo  Proshlavo," 
in  the  same  periodical  1867;  "Otkrytoe  Pismo  U. 
Aksakovu"  in  "Voskhod,"  1882,  No.  4;  "Vtoroe 
Otkrytoe  Pismo  Aksakovu,"  in  "Russki  Kurier," 
1883,  No.  251,  and  "  Vospominanie  o  Finlyaudii," 
reminiscences  of  Finland,  in  "Odesski  Listok  "  for 
1.883,  Nos.  187,  1.89,  201,  202. 

Bibliography:  Ahiasaf.  isat;  Vengerov,    Krilikn-Bioara- 
ficheski  Slumr,  St.  Petersliurif,  ISic;. 

H.  R. 

BIESENTHAL,  JOACHIM  HEINRICH 
(RAPHAEL  HIRSCH;  pseudonym,  Karl  Ig- 
naz  Corve);  Theologian  and  author;  born  at  Lob- 
.seus,  Po.seu,  1,800;  died  in  Beriin,  1886.  He  was 
destined  for  the  rabbinate;  but  while  attending  the 
University  of  Berlin  (1827-35)  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Oriental  scholar  Wilhelin  Vatke,  with 
whom  he  studied  Christian  theology.  In  1837  he 
published  "Auszlige  aus  dem  Buche  Sohar,  mit 
Deutschcr  Ucbersetzung."  in  which  he  tried  to  prove 
from  Jewish  literature  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}- 
and  other  Christian  dogmas. 

The  following  year  he  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, joined  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Jewish  Mission  of  Berlin.  In  1844  he 
became  a  member  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Jews. 
His  literal'}'  activity  continued  unabated. 

Biesenthal's  works,  which  give  evidence  of  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  a 
thorough  command  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in- 
clude: "Hebriiischesuud  Chaldiiisches  Schulworter- 
l)uch  iiber  das  A.  T."  (1836-37);  David  Kimhi's 
D'CHL'TI  13D  (in  conjunction  with  F.  S.  Leiirccht), 
Beriin.  1838;  "The  Book  of  Psalms;  Hebrew  Text. 
with  a  Commentary,"  Berlin,  1841;  "The  Book  of 
Isaiah;  Hebrew  Text  and  Commentary,"  Berlin, 
1841 ;  "  Chrestomathia  Rabbiniea  sive  Libri  Quatuor, 
Complectens  Analectae  Rerum  Scriptoribus.  Cosnio- 
graphis.  Grammaticis,  Exegetis,  Philosophis,  Caba- 
listis  et  Poelis,  Partim  e  Codicibus  Sumta,  cum 
Versione  Latina  et  Vitis  Scriptorum,"  part  i.,  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Christlicheu  Kirche 
in  Ihrer  Ersteii  Entwickelungsperiode  !)is  zum  An- 
fange  des  4ten  Jahrhunderts,"  in  which  he  makes 
much  use  of  Talmudical  material,  and  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  Jews  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  early  Christian  Church ;  and  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans, 
with  a  commentary  based  ou  rabbinical  lore,  and  a 
biograiihy  of  Paul,  1857-58. 

In  1840,  at  the  time  of  the  blood  accusation  at 
Damascus,  Biesenthal,  under  the  name  "  Karl  Ignaz 
Corv(?,"  defended  the  Jews  in  his  interesting  work, 
"Ueber  den  I'rsprung  der  Wider  die  Juden  Erho- 
beuen  Beschuldiguug  bei  der  Feier  Ihrer  Ostern  sich 
des  Blutes  zu  Bediencu.  Nebst  Kurzer  Darsteilung 
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(les  JlWischen  Rituals  in  Bezielumg  auf  den  Ge- 
niiss  tU'S  Blutcs."  Btilin.  1S40.  Biescntlial  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  tlieology  from  the  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Giessen. 

Bibliography:   Le  Rui.  Gcwh.  der  EvangeliM-hoi  Judrn- 
iltmoiu  i.  '.«),  156;  Fiirst,  BiM.  Jmt.  i.  115-  Zeitlin,  Bilil. 
Post-MruihlK.  p.  :il. 
T.  S.    R. 

BIGAMY.— Biblical  Data.    See  Polygamy. 

In   Rabbinical    Literature :     According    to 

Merrill's  "Encyclopedia  "f  Law,"  ii.  192,  bigamy 
consists  in  "going  through  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage with  another  while  a  former  husband  or  wife 
is  still  alive  and  not  divorced."  Thisdetinition  finds 
no  place  in  nibliiuical  law.  according  to  which,  in 
order  to  constitute  bigamy,  the  second  marriage 
must  be  a  lawful  union.  Hence  it  follows  that 
liigamy  can  be  committed  only  by  a  man.  since  a 
woman  who  is  neither  divorced  nor  widowed  can 
not  enter  at  all  into  marriage  with  another,  and  any 
cohaliitation  is  considered  adultery. 

In  Biblical  as  in  Talmudical  times  polygamy  was 
a  recognized  institution ;  hence  there  could  be  no 
([Uestion  of  bigamy.  The  singular  opinion  in  the 
Talmud,  that  a  wife  can  compel  a  divorce  from  her 
husband  if  he  take  a  second  wife,  seems  to  have  re- 
mained without  following.  So  long  as  a  man  could 
support  them,  he  was  free  to  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  chose,  even  against  the  wish  of  his  first  wife 
I  Yeb.  65a,  below;  JIaimouides,  "  Yad,"  Ishut,  .\iv.  3). 
The  rabbinical  prohibition  against  bigamy  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  Rabbi 
Gershon  b.  Judah  of  Jletz  forbade  it  under  penalty 
of  e.xcommunicatiou.     His  decree  wasaccepted  with 

out  opposition  l>y  the  French  and  Gcr- 

Rabbinical  man  Jews;   though  not  in  the  Orient 

Pro-  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  his 

hibition.     authority  was  tjuestioned.     Polygamy 

is  still  actually  to  be  found  among  the 
.lews  in  Oriental  countries  where  it  is  permitted  by 
tlie  law  of  the  land. 

Among  the  Jews  of  Europe,  bigamy  is  now  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  religion,  because  of  the  prohibi- 
bition  of  Ralibi  Gershon.  and  because  custom  sane 
tions  monogamy ;  he  who  transgresses  is  excommu- 
nicated. A  curious  suggestion  that  R.  Gershon's 
prohibition  was  intended  to  hold  only  until  the  year 
{•iiO.  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  millennium  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  (.Joseph  Colon,  Responsa,  No. 
101),  was  never  recognized;  the  great  majority  of 
the  "Poskim"  agree  that  the  prohibition  is  in  per- 
petuity. 

The  following  eases  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
constituting  bigamy.  In  localities  where  the  levi- 
rate  mariiage  (see  Leviu.yte  JI.vkri.\ge)  is  prac 
tised.  a  married  man  is  allowed  to  many  his  broth 
er's  widow  under  certain  circumstances  as  prescribed. 
But  this  view  is  steadily  opposed  by  the  majority  of 

German  rabbis  (Shidhan  'Aruk.  Ebcn 

Per-  ha-'E/.er.  1.  10).     The  same  difference 

missible      of   opinion  rules  also  in  the  case  of 

Ex-  a  barren  marriage;  many  authorities 

ceptions.      permit  the  husband  to  take  a  second 

wife  when  a  union  has  continued  child 
less  for  ten  years.  When  a  wife  becomes  hopelessly 
insane,  the  husband  may  take  a  second  wife  only 


when  the  case  has  been  investigated  by  100  rabbis 
from  three  different  countries,  and  permission  given 
by  them.  According  to  most  authorities  a  man  may 
take  a  second  wife  when  his  first  one.  of  openly  im- 
moral character,  or  one  who  has  without  reason  aban- 
doned her  husband,  refuses  to  go  through  the  usual 
form  of  divorce.  When  a  Jewish  wife  embraces  an- 
other religion,  thus,  according  to  rabbinical  senti- 
ment, making  it  impossible  for  her  husband  to  live 
happily  with  her.  the  latter  may  marry  again  with- 
out formality  in  some  localities.  In  other  places,  how- 
ever, the  bet  din  appoints  some  person  to  receive  a 
letter  of  divorce  on  behalf  of  the  wife  (Shulhan 
Aruk,  I.e.).  If  a  Jew  commit  bigamy,  all  the  re- 
sources of  Jewish  justice  are  invoked  to  compel  him 
to  divorce  his  second  wife,  and  the  first  wife  can  not 
be  compelled  to  live  with  a  bigamist.  Comjiare 
Divorce.  Poi.yc..\my. 

BiBLioim.iPHV  :  Sliiilhnn  'Anik.l.c:  compare  espeeially  the 
CKnimemaries  Btt  Siu'fnut'l  hy  Samuel  b.Uri  Phoebus. /itf'r 
H'lih  In-  Judah  Ashkenazi,  and  Piffle  Teshuhah  by  Z.  H. 
EisHustadt,  on  the  passaj^e;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Lift  in  the 
Middle  Aijiv,  pp.  llB-130. 

L.  G. 

BIGTHAN  :  A  eunuch  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  with 
Teresh.  conspired  against  the  king  (Esther  ii.  21.  vi. 
2).  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  ^lordecai, 
and  on  his  information  the  eunuchs  were  put  to 
death  (Esther  ii.  23).  In  vi.  2  the  name  is  given  as 
Bigthana. 

,j.  .IK.  G.  B.  L. 

BIKAYIM,  MEIR  BEN  HALIFAH:  Cabal- 
ist;  lived  in  Turkey  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  "GolelOr" 
( Who  Evolved  Light),  on  metempsychosis,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Isaac  Luria.  Hayyim  Vital,  and 
Azariah  of  Fano  (Smyrna,  1737);  (2)  "Meore  Or" 
(The  Illuminators),  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  (Salonica,  17.il);  (3)  "Meir  Bat  'Ayiu" 
(Who  Gives  Light  to  the  Apple  of  the  Eye),  ex- 
planations of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  'En  Yaakob  " 
(Smyrna.  17.5.5);  (4)  "Meir  la-Arez  wela-Dcrim " 
(Who  Illuminates  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants),  on 
the  order  of  the  Sabbatic  sections  (Salonica.  1747); 
(.5)  "Magen  Abot "  (The  Shield  of  the  Fathers),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  Pirke  Abot  (Salonica, 
1748) ;  (6)  "  Karah  Jlikrah  "  (An  Accident  Happened), 
on  atonement  for  se.xual  impurities  (Salonica,  17.52), 
BiBi.iOGR.\PHV  :  Zedner,  Cut.  Hcl»:  Bofifcs  Brit.  .Viis.  p.  l.il. 
K  I.    Bli. 

BIKHAKHANIM :  Reigning  princess  of  the 
Taman  jK-ninsula,  Crimea.  She  was  married  in  1419 
to  the  Genoese  Jew  Simeone  de  Guizolfi.  who 
through  this  marriage  became  possessor  of  that 
country,  where  one  of  his  heirs,  Zacharias  de  Gui- 
zolfi. was  still  reigning  in  1482.  The  Russian  his- 
torian F.  K.  Brun.  in  "Trudy  Pervavo  Archeolo- 
gickeskavo  Syezda  vJIi^skvye,"  1869,  ii.386,  sug.gcsts 
that  the  name  of  the  ]u-incess  nnght  not  have  been 
"Bikhakhanim."  but  "Bikliakhatun,"  and  that,  if  so, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Georgian  prince  Bek  II, 
(d,  1391),  the  niler  of  Samtzke  and  Clarzhet  (Bros 
set,  "Hist,  de  la  Georgie,"  ii,  206).  See  Guizolfi. 
Simeone  de. 

Bibliography  :  Richard  Lowe,  Die  Reste  der  Germnnen  am 
Schivarzen  ileere,  p.  42,  Halle,  1896. 

H.  R. 
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BIKKUBE  HA-'ITTIM  ("First  Fruits  of  the 
Times  ") :  Au  aiiuual  c'dittd  and  published  in  Vienna, 
is2()-31,  by  S.  J.  Cohen.  It  tirst  appeared  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Hebrew  calendar  D'JDTD  D'njJ.  and 
was  intended  for  young  people  only.  In  1.S22  it 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  supplement,  and  became  an  in- 
dependent magazine.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Gali- 
cian  Maskilim  as  tlieir  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  culture  and  education  among  the  Galician 
Jews.  According  to  Delitzseh,  the  "Bikkure  ha 
Ittim"  became  the  organ  of  the  New-German  .school 
of  poetry  in  Austria,  the  influence  of  Schiller  being 
as  apparent  in  this  magazine  as  was  that  of  Lessing 
in  the  "Meassef  "  (see  H.\-Meassep). 

Tiie  influence  of  the  "Bikkure  ha  Tttim  "  on  the 
European  Jews  of  the  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  inestimable.  The  magazine  became  a 
kind  of  college  of  Jewish  learning  for  the  Israelites 
of  those  days.  Its  success  was  largely  due  t<j  the 
energy  and  indefatigable  labor  of  its  editor,  wlio 
was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  Jewish  literature.  The  first  num- 
bers, with  their  curious  nii.xture  of  Hebrew  and 
German  articles  (the  latter  being  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters), and  with  their  many  reprints  of  articles  from 
the  "Meassef" — which  had  ceased  to  e.xist — proved 
to  be  rather  inferior  literary  fare.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  magazine  improved  both  in  style  and  in 
matter,  and  finally  became  the  literarj'  resort  of  tlie 
greatest  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  age,  men  like  S.  D. 
Luzzatto,  S.  L.  Rapoport,  and  I.  S.  Reggio  contrib- 
uting to  it  for  many  years.  The"  Bikkure  ha- Tttim," 
in  fact,  stimulated  the  powers  of  many  promising 
young  Hebrew  writers.  Thus  the  great  Hebrew 
stylist,  Isaac  Erter,  published  therein  some  of  those 
papers  which  are  now  so  greatly  admired  for  their 
elegant  composition  and  stinging  wit  (see  Erter, 

ISA.\C). 

As  the  name  of  the  magazine  signifies,  it  was  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  modern  Hebrew  journalism ; 
and  it  wi.s  undoubtedl)'  one  of  the  factors  in  the  re- 
vival of  modern  Hebrew. 

Bibliography:  Delitzsch,  Zur  GfKCh.  tier  JlUtiachtti  Piifiiit\ 
pp.  101. 102;  Winter  and  Wunsche.  JIM.  Literntur,  HI.  862; 
Weissberg,  in  3iri:::i<micc.  pp.  39-44. 
o.  M.  Ra. 

BIEKUBIH  ("First  Fruits"):  Name  of  the  last 
treatise  of  Seder  Zera'im.  It  treats  of  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  commandment  concerning  tirst- 
fruits  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11.  The  com- 
mandment includes  two  things:  (1)  the  bringing  of 
the  first-fruit,  and  (2)  a  declaration  to  be  made  by 
him  who  brings  it,  that  he  owes  everything  to  the 
kindness  of  Gnd  toward  the  Israelites,  from  the  times 
of  the  Patriarchs  up  to  the  present  day.  The  trea- 
tise deals  with  this  subject  in  three  chapters. 

Chapter  i.  deals  with  the  conditions  that  neces.si- 
tate  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits.  The  Mishnah 
enumerates  three  classes  of  landowners:  (<()  Those 
that  can  not  bring  the  first-fruits,  either  because  the 
fruit  is  not  entirely  the  product  of  their  land,  e.r/., 
when  part  of  the  root  is  outside  th<'ir  land;  or  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  real  or  the  legitimate  owners 
of  the  land ;  f)r  because  the  produce  of  their  land  in- 
cludes none  of  the  seven  kinds  enumerated  in  Deut. 
viii.  8,  or  is  only  of  inferior  quality  unfit  for  bik- 


kurim.  (b)  Those  that  bring  the  first-fruits  but 
do  not  make  the  declaration;  viz.,  proselytes,  freed 
slaves,  guardians  who  manage  the  properly  of 
orphans,  delegates,  females,  half-males,  and  unde- 
veloped persons  (Axdroovnos  and  Timtim).  (r) 
Those  that  bring  the  first-fruit  and  make  the  decla- 
ration ;  viz.,  the  ownersof  land  (inchiding  those  who 
have  bought  three  trees  growing  in  another  man's 
land)  producing  .some  of  the  seven  kinds,  of  aver- 
age or  superior  quality ;  provided  they  bring  the 
first-fruit  between  the  Feast  of  AVeeksand  the  Feast 
iif  Tabernacles.  When  brought  after  the  festival, 
the  declaration  must  not  be  made. 

In  chapter  ii.  a  comparison,  as  to  legal  classifica- 
tion; is  made  between  "teruniah"  (given  to  the 
priest),  "ma'aser"  (the  second  tithe,  which  had  to 
be  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  consumed  there),  and 
"bikkurim"  (to  be  brotight  to  theTemjile  and  given 
there  to  the  priests).  Otlier  .similar  legal  coniiiari- 
sons  are  given:  between  citron,  trees,  and  vegeta- 
bles; between  the  blood  of  human  beings  and  that 
of  cattle  and  creeping  things;  and  between  beast, 
cattle,  and  "  koy  "  ('13),  an  intermediate  between  cat- 
tle and  beast. 

Chapter  iii.  contivins  a  full  account  of  the  way  the 
first-fruits  were  brought  to  the  Temple. 

A  fourth  chapter,  containing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  laws  referring  to  man,  woman,  and  androg- 
ynos  (intermediate  between  man  and  woman),  has 
been  added  by  some  of  the  editors  of  the  Mishnayot. 
It  is  part  of  the  Tosefta  Bikkurim.  The  Tosefta  by 
this  name  contains  two  chapters  on  a  line  with  the 
Mishnah. 

There  is  no  Gemara  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
The  Palestinian  Talmud  has  Gemara  on  Bikkurim,  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  Mishnah  are  discussed  in  the 
usual  way,  with  a  few  digressions,  noteworthy 
among  which  is  that  on  Lev.  xi.x.  32,  "Thou  shall  rise 
before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the  face  of  an  old 
man,"  and  on  the  value  of  the  title  "zaken  "  (elder) 
conferred  on  scholars  in  Palestine  and  outside  Pales- 
tine (Yer.  iii.  65c). 

J.  SR.  M.  F. 

BIKKtmiBI :  A  Hebrew  anntial  that  appeared 
in  Vienna  for  twoyears  (1864,  1865),  Naphtali  Keller 
being  its  editor  and  publisher.  The  greatest  He- 
brew scholars  of  the  age,  as  J.  H.  Weiss,  Jellinek, 
Reifmann,  Lewisohn.  Gottlober,  Meyer  Friedmann, 
Letteris,  and  others,  were  among  its  contributors. 
Before  Keller  had  time  to  prejiare  the  second  volume 
for  publication,  he  died,  and  Jellinek,  together  with 
Meyer  Friedmann,  took  uji  the  work  of  arranging  all 
the  material  Keller  had  amassed:  and  with  the  pub- 
lication of  this  volume  the  issue  was  discontinued. 
The  two  volumes  published  contain  little  poetry  or 
fiction,  and  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  ({Ues- 
tions  of  Jewish  scholarship,  history,  and  literature. 

,:  M.  Ra. 

BILDAD  (LXX.,  Ba/M<^:  One  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job  (Job  ii.  11).  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  not  clear;  opinions  of  scholars  vacillate  be- 
tween rendering  "  Bel  has  loved  "  (compare  "  Eldad," 
Num.  xi.  26 f?  .««/.,  and  "Elidad,"  Num.  xxxiv.  21; 
Noldeke.  "Z.  I).  M.  G."  xlii.  479)  and  regarding  it  as 
a  softened  pronunciation  of  "Birdad,"  which  would 
then  be  identical  with  "Bir  dadda  "  that  appears  in 
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Assyrian  inscriptions.  Dt-litzsch  ("  Wo  Lag  das  Para- 
dies?  "  p.  29S)  DK-ntions  also  Bedad,  the  father  of  the 
Iduraean  king  Hadad.  Bildad  was  descended  from 
Sbuah,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  and  now  generally  associated  with 
the  place  Silhu  on  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Car- 
chemish  (compare  Delitzsch,  I.e.  pp.  297  et  scg. : 
'•ZeitschriftfiirKeilinschriften,"ii.  9lif»eg. :  Glaser, 
"Skizze."  ii.  446).  Bildad  appears  three  times  iu  the 
dialogue  with  Job;  in  the  tirst  speech  (Job  viii.)  he 
dwells  chieHy  on  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  who 
preach  the  destruction  of  the  wicked:  in  the  second 
speech  (('ft.  xviii.)  he  pictures  this  destruction ;  and 
in  the  third  speech  {ib.  xxv.)  he  contjues  himself 
to  a  few  words,  because  lie  has  in  reality  nothing 
more  to  say.  He  speaks  of  God's  "dominion  and 
fear  ...  in  His  high  places"  only  to  empha.size 
man's  impurities  and  irajierfections,  and  leaves  it  to 
Job  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  his  own  case.  All  at- 
tempts to  lengthen  this  last  short  speech  by  addi- 
tions from  other  parts  of  the  book  have  proved  fail- 
ures, and  are  indeed  tmuecessary  (compare  Budde, 
"Das  Buch  Hiob,"  pp.  142  et  seq.). 
J.  Jii.  W.  X. 

BILEAM.     See  Bala.a.m. 

BILGAH.— Biblical  Data:  One  of  the  twenty- 
four  divisions  of  the  priests  who  officiated  in  the 
Temple.  According  to  I  Chron.  xxiv.  14.  Bilgah  is 
the  fifteenth  in  order,  and  is  immediately  preceded 
b}'  that  of  Jeshebeab.  Among  the  Babylonian  exiles 
who  returned,  there  was  also  a  priest,  Bilgai  (Xeh.  x. 
9  [A.  V.  10])  or  Bilgah  (('i.  xii.  5)  by  name,  whose 
descendant,  Shammua,  became  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (lb.  xii.  18).  In  the  Septuagint  the  names  read 
Bf?.}  d,  Bc'Ayai,  and  Bn/;  (if :  and  Josephus  mentions  a 
certain  Jle'irus  as  a  son  of  Belgas  ("B.  J."  vi.  5.  §  1). 
The  traditional  meaning  given  the  name  is  "reju- 
venation." Modern  lexicographers  explain  it  as 
"cheerfiducss. " 

In  Rabbinical   Literature :  According  to  a 

Talmudic  tradition  preserved  in  "Halakot  Gedolot  " 
(ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  631).  Bilgah  was  assigned  to 
the  group  which  officiated  on  the  second  and  sixth 
days  of  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  priests,  when 
entering  upon  their  duties,  received  their  share  iu 
the  northern  part  of  the  Tabernacle,  because  this 
was  near  the  seat  of  their  activity.  The  section  as- 
signed to  each  division  of  the  priesthood  was  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  ring  fastened  to  the  floor,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  animal  designed  for 
slaughter,  and  there  were  accordingly  twenty- 
four  openings  in  the  wall  where  the  knives  used  for 
slaughtering  were  kept.  Bilgah  alone  received  his 
share  in  the  south,  his  ring  being  nailed  down,  and 
his  wall-closet  tightly  sealed,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  apostasy  of  a  woman  of  that  house  by  the  name 
of  Jliriam,  who,  during  the  Greek  dominion  under 
Autiochus  Epiphanes,  had  denied  her  faith  and  mar- 
ried a  hipparch(Tos.,  Suk.  iv.  28;  Suk.  56b;  Yer. 
Suk.,  end;  "Rev.  Et.  Juiyes,"  xxxix.  54).  It  is 
further  related  that  when  the  Greeks  forced  their 
way  into  the  Temple,  this  woman  beat  her  sandals 
upon  the  altar,  crying:  "Wolf,  wolf  [AiKof,  /.ikoc], 
thou  hast  swallowed  the  substance  of  Israel,  but 
hast  deserted  us  in  the  dav  of  our  need !  " 


According  to  another  opinion,  the  priests  of  Bilgah 
delayed  too  long  in  entering  upon  the  performance 
of  their  functions:  so  that  those  of  the  division 
Jeshebeab  were  compelled  to  act  in  their  place,  and 
consequently  received  the  prerogatives  of  Bilgah 
(Tos.,  I.e. ;  Yer.  Suk.,  end);  to  which  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  adds  that  in  this  instance  the  division  Bilgah 
was  neither  abolished  nor  amalgamated  with  the 
other  twenty-three  divisions,  because  this  would 
have  interfered  with  the  ancient  institution.  The 
opinion  of  Buxtorf.  that  Miriam,  daughter  of  Bil- 
gah, was  a  member  of  a  sacred  order  of  virgins, 
deserves  mention  only  as  a  curiosity.  Kalir's  dirge, 
n3t;"  n3'X,  winch,  on  the  basis  of  the  Midrash,  men- 
tions the  divisions  of  the  priesthood,  contains  no 
reference  to  Bilgah;  see  art.  Bexjamix. 

Bibliography:  Hastings.  Diet.  Bihl.  s.v.;  Cheyneand  Black, 
Enciie-  Bihl,  s.v.;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon,  p.  30ti;  Kobut,  ^ruch 
CnmiAetum,  il.  94;  Kraiiss,  in  Bev.  Et.  Jtiii'tss.  xx.\ix.  5t; 
Raliuier.  Die  Hehi-tiischeii  Traditinnen  ijt  den  Werhen  ties 
Hiernniimits.  p.  58;  Gratz,  Gcaeh.  der  Jiulcn,  il.  iil,  note  1. 
K.  S.  Kr. 

BILHAH:  A  locality  in  southern  Judea  (I 
Chron.  iv.  29).  evidently  the  same  as  "  Balah  "  (n^3. 
Josh.  xix.  3)  and  "Ba'alah  "  {rhy2,  Josh.  xv.  29). 

G.  W.  N. 

BILHAH  (nrh2;  LXX.  Ba>>a:  but  in  I  Chron, 
vii.  13Bq/u«  or  Bii/.ndu). — Biblical  Data :  Rachel's 
handmaid,  given  by  Rachel  as  a  concubine  to  Jacob, 
to  whom,  according  to  Gen.  xxx.  3  (compare  Gen. 
xxix.  29,  xxxvii.  2),  she  bore  Dan  and  Xaphtali  upon 
Rachel's  knees.  The  expression  signifies  that  Rachel, 
who  is  also  represented  as  choosing  the  names 
"  Dan ''  and  "Xaphtali,"  regarded  them  as  her  own 
children  or  actually  adopted  them.  In  Gen.  xxxv. 
22  (I  Chron.  v.  1)  there  is  a  reference  to  an  incestuous 
intercourse  between  Bilhah  and  Reuben. 

J.  JR.  W.  N. 

In    Rabbinical    Literature :     According   to 

Gen.  R.  Ixxiv.  14,  Bilhah  was  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  When  Rachel  died  she  was  replaced  by 
Bilhah  in  Jacob's  affections,  and  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  her  tent.  This  displeased  Reuben,  who 
saw  in  Bilhah  a  new  and  favored  rival  of  his  mother 
Leah;  he  therefore  removed  Jacob's  couch  fron: 
Bilhah 's  tent.  It  was  to  this  episode  that  the  Rabbi-^ 
considered  Jacob  to  allude  iu  the  farewell  to  hi^ 
children  (Gen.  xlix.  4):  "Because  thou  wentest  U]! 
to  thy  father's  bed"  (Gen.  R.  xcviii.  4:  somewhat 
different  in  Shab.  o.jb).  After  Jacob's  death  Bilhah 
was  the  "  messenger  "  sent  by  the  brothers  to  Joseph 
to  crave  his  mercy  (Gen.  1.  16).  They  told  her  she 
had  been  deputed  to  relate  to  Joseph  all  the  words 
of  the  parting  blessing  conferred  by  Jacob  upon  his 
favorite  son ;  which  untruth  was  regarded  by  them  as 
permissible  for  the  sake  of  peace  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iii. 
18).  This  legend  seems  to  have  been  contained  in  tlir 
passage.  Gen,  R.  1.  16,  as  read  by  the  ancients,  Raslii 
and  Yalkut,  although  not  found  in  modern  editions 
K.        "  "  L.  G. 

Critical  "View:    It  is  no  longer  disjMited  that 

in  this  and  in  every  other  genealogical  account, 
tribal  and  not  personal  relations  are  designated.  Mar- 
riage symbolizes  iu  these  early  traditions  the  fusion 
of  two  tribes  originally  distinct.  The  husband  rep- 
resented the  stronger  tribe  and  gave  his  name  to 
both;   and  the  wife  represented  the  weaker  which 
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merscci  in  tlie  stronger.  If  tlie  weaker  tribe  was 
greatly  tlie  interior  of  the  stronger  in  authority  and 
power,  it  was  represented  as  a  concubine  (compare 
Stade,  "Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,"  2d  ed.,  i.  30). 
Consequently  Bilhah  (like  Ilagar,  Keturah,  and 
others)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the 
name  of  a  tribe ; 
even  though 
there  are  no  fur- 
ther indications 
of  the  fact,  and 
the  meaning  of 
the  name  has 
not  been  deter- 
mined. There  is 
no  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of 
Ball's  conjec- 
ture ("S.  B.  O. 
T."  on  Gen. 
XXX.  3)  that 
"Bilhah  "is  con- 
nected with  the 
Arabic  "  baliha  " 
(simple,  artless, 
easily  misled). 

Since  Dan  and 
Najjlitali  appear 
as  the  sons  of 
the  handmaid  of 
Rachel,  the 
mother  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph, 
they  are  thus 
characterized  as 
tribes  of  the 
second  rank 
subordinate  to 
Jo.seph.  This  is 
confirmed  by 
such  historic 
evidence  con- 
cerning  the 
tribes  as  has 
been  preserved. 
It  has  not  been 
determined 
whether  Naph- 
tali  was  always  joined  to  Dan  or  was  added  at 
the  period  when  the  latter  was  driven  from  its 
settlement  and  forced  to  move  to  the  north.  It 
is  possible  that  at  first  Dan  was  only  a  clan  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  like  Benjamin,  unsuccessfully 
trving  to  establish  itself  outside  the  original  tribe; 
and  it  is  not  improliable  that  the  portion  of  Dan  which 
settled  in  the  north  came  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  adjacent  tribe  of  Xaphtali.  Such  circumstances  as 
these  are  reflected  in  the  genealogical  accounts. 

According  to  Gen.  xxxv.  32a,  Reuben  committed 
adultery  with  Bilhah;  and  according  to  Gen.  xlix. 
4,  his  downfall  was  due  to  his  defiling  his  father's 
conch.  The  meaning  of  this  story  is  doubtful. 
Dillmann,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  and 
Stade,  ib.  i.  131,  think  that  reproach  is  attached  to 
Reuben  for  adliering  to  tlicold  custom  bv  wliich  the 
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son  inherits  his  father's  concubines,  at  a  time  when 
the  other  Israelitish  tribes  had  adopted  dilTerent  cus- 
toms. A  point  against  this  assumption  is  that  there 
are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kings 

(compare  II 
Sam.  xvi.  21 ; 
I  Kings  ii.  13- 
25).  The  follow- 
ing explanation, 
suggested  by 
Holzinger  in  his 
commentary  on 
Gen.  xxxv.  22. 
seems  more 
likely:  Reuben's 
position  as  first- 
born designates 
his  g  r  e  a  t  e  r 
power,  which, 
however,  was 
soon  lost  in  one 
way  or  another. 
In  the  time  of 
his  strength  he 
liad  tried  to 
extend  his 
power  westward 
thro  u  g  h  the 
tril)es  descended 
from  Bilhah; 
and  later  genera- 
tions regarded 
this  as  a  sin 
against  Jacob. 
An  analogy  to 
this  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be 
found  in  thedis- 
approval  ex- 
pressed in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  30  of  the 
treacherous  at- 
tack on  Slie- 
chem  made  by 
Simeon  and 
Levi. 
J.  JR.     W.  N. 


AMiM,"  1537,  Tooled  in  Gold. 

H..n.  Mayer  Suktierjer.) 


BILL  OF  DIVORCE.     See  Divorce. 
BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.     See  Exchange. 
BILL  OF  MANUMISSION.     See  Slavery. 

BILSHAN.— Biblical  Data  :  One  of  the  impor- 
tant men  whocunie  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii  2;  Neh.  vii.  7).  In  I  Esd.  v.  8 
he  is  called  "Beelsarus,"  which  points  to  the  form 
Belshar  (=  "Belsharussur"=0  Bel,  protect  the 
king);  while  "Bilshan"  points  to  "Belshimu"  (Ilis 
Lord).  J.  Halevy  ("Revue  Etudes  Juives,"  x  8) 
translates  the  name  "  pere  de  la  langue  "  (pL"^  2V)- 

o.  c;.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  Bilshan  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  surname 
to  the  preceding  name,  Mordecai.  The  latter  was 
given  this  epithet  because  of  his  linguistic  attain- 
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inents,  Bilshan  meaning  "man  of  language"  (^J?a 
pB'i)).  He  not  only  spoke  many  languages — the  sev- 
enty eorresponiiiug  to  the  number  of  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis — but  also  understood  the  language 
of'the  dumb  (Men,  (>4b.  6r,a).  L.   G. 

BINA  BEN  DAVID  :  Cabalist.  and  rabbi  at 
Loekaize,  Poland,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bina  was  the  author  of  "Zer  Zahab" 
(Crown  of  Gold).  Cracow,  1047.  an  alphabetical  inde.\ 
to,  and  extracts  and  e.vplanations  from,  the  Zohar 
and  ^Ii<lrash.  At  the  end  are  novelhe  on  many  Tal- 
mudieal    passages.     A  considerable   portion  of  the 


point,  a  kind  of  three-cornered  flap,  to  which  rib- 
bons or  straps  are  sewed  to  tie  the  volume  together. 
Such  bintlings  are  still  largely  used  among  tlie  Jews 
of  Yemen.  Another  kind  of  binding  with  overlap- 
ping parchment  or  leatlier  was  intended  to  protect 
the  free  edge,  and  on  it  the  name  of  the  book  or  the 
titles  of  parts  of  it  were  often  marked.  The  stitehing- 
thread  often  goes  entirely  through  the  book,  making 
it  dittieult  to  open. 

After  the  invention  of  printing  rich  owners  fre- 
quently ornamented  Bibles  and  [irayer-books  with 
clasps  and  mountings  of  gold  and  silver,  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  the  prayer-books  given  by 
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Silver  Bi-ndist.  of  .\  Hkbrew  Pratkr-Book. 

(In  the  collection  of  J.  KaufTmaDn  of  Frankfort-no-tbe-Main.) 


work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Knorr  von  Rosen- 
roth  in  "Cabbala  Denudata."  Steinschneider  ("Cat. 
Bodl."  col.  545)  incorrectlv  cites  Bina  as  "Baruch" 
(see  Zeduer,  "Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  JIus."  p.  152). 

BiBL!0(iR.\PiiT :  Steinsclineider.  Cat.  Bmll.  col.  543;  Zedner, 
asaliove;  Fiirst,  Uilil.  Jmlaica.  i.  2(10;  Benjacoh,  uzar  Im- 
Sffai-im,  p.  Itil. 

i<  I.  Bk. 

BINDING  :  The  art  of  fastening  together  sheets 
of  paper,  leaves  of  iiarchnient.  or  folios,  and  of  cov- 
ering them  with  parchment,  leather,  linen,  or  paste- 
boards. It  was  originally  i)ractised  by  the  writer 
of  the  book.  When  books  were  written  on  scrolls, 
these  were  connected  together  by  bands  and  pro- 
tected from  dust  by  mantles  (see  Scholls  of  L.\w). 
The  earliest  e.xtaut  book-covers — those  of  the  Cairo 
Genizab — are  of  parchment  on  both  sides,  long 
enough  to  overlap  each  other.     The  back  ends  in  a 


the  bridegroom  to  the  bride.  To-day  the  book  takes 
the  place  of  the  medieval  SiBLOXOS-girdle.  presented 
by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Pressed  leather 
bindings  are  often  decorated  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands. The  entire  issue  of  a  book  is  usually  in  the 
same  binding,  but  occasionally  it  is  issued  in  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  binding,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon  Du- 
ran'sResponsit,  Amsterdam,  1738.  Clasps  of  preciou-; 
metal  are  found,  often  finely  chased,  and  in  tin- 
shape  of  a  hand  or  representing  the  figures  of  Mosis 
and  Aaron.  Bindings  entirely  of  silver,  intended  as 
gifts  for  eminent  persons,  were  used  chiefly  in  Italy. 
Jewish  binders  were  t<i  be  found  at  Prague  and  in 
almost  every  ghetto. 

BiBLioGR.iPHV:  Steinschneider,  Vfirksuiigcii  llher  die  Kumle 
Hihr.  Haxilnchriftiii.  ileren  Hammluugin  unil  Verztkli- 
vifxc,  p.  33,  Leipsic,  1897. 
J.  A.  F. 
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BINDING  AND  LOOSING  (Hebrew,  "asar 
we-liittir  "  ;  Aramcan,  "asar  we-sliera  ")  Rabbinical 
terra  for  "  forbidding  and  permitting."  The  expres- 
si<in  "awir"  (to  bind  herself  by  a  bond)  is  used  in  tlie 
Bible  (Num.  xxx.  Set  seq.)  for  a  vow  which  prevents 
one  from  using  a  thing.  It  implies  binding  an  object 
by  a  powerful  spell  in  order  to  prevent  its  use  (.see 
Targ.  to  Ps.  Iviii.  6;  Sbab  81b,  for  "magic  spell"). 
The  corresponding  Aramean  "  sliera  "  and  Hebrew 
"hittir  "  (for  loosing  the  prohibitive  spell)  have  no 
parallel  in  the  Bible. 

T]]e  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  always 
claimed  by  the  Pharisees.  Under  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Pharisees,  says  Josephus  (■■  B  J."i  5,^2),  "be- 
came the  administrators  of  all  public  affairs  .so  as  to 
be  empowered  to  banish  and  leailmit  whom  they 
pleased,  as  well  as  to  loose  and  to  bind  "  This  does 
not  mean  that,  as  the  learned  men,  they  merely  de- 
cided what,  according  to  the  Law,  was  forbidden  or 
allowed,  but  that  they  possessed  and  exercised  the 
[lower  of  tj-in.g  or  untj'ing  a  thing  by  the  spell  of 
thi'ir  divine  authority,  just  as  they  could,  by  the 
power  vested  in  them,  pronounce  and  revoke  an 
anatliema  upon  a  person.  The  various  schools  had 
the  jiower  "  to  bind  and  to  loose  "  ;  that  is,  to  for- 
bid and  to  permit  (Hag.  3b);  and  they  could  bind 
an.\'  day  b,v  declaring  it  a  fast-day  (Meg.  Ta'an. 
xxii.  ;  Ta'an,  12a;  Yer.  Ned  i.  "36c,  d).  This 
power  and  authority,  vested  in  the  rabbinical  body 
of  each  age  or  in  the  Sanhedrin  (see  Authority), 
recei\'ed  its  ratification  and  final  sanction  from 
the  celestial  court  of  justice  (Sifra,  Emor,  ix.:Mak. 
23b). 

In  this  sense  Jesus,  when  appointing  his  disciples 
to  be  his  successors,  used  the  familiar  formula  (Matt. 
xvi.  19,  xviii.  18),  By  these  words  he 
In  the  New  virtually  invested  them  with  the  same 
Testament,  authority  as  that  which  he  found  be- 
longing to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  "l)ind  heavy  burdens  and  la_y  them  on  men's 
shoulders,  but  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers";  that  is,  "loose  them,"  as  they  have  the 
jiower  to  do  (Matt,  xxiii.  2—1).  In  tlie  same  sense, 
in  the  second  epistle  of  Clement  to  James  II. 
("Ch'meutine  Homilies,"  Introduction).  Peter  is  rep- 
resented as  having  appointed  Clement  as  hi.s  suc- 
cessor, saying:  "Icommunicate  to  him  the  powcrof 
binding  and  loosing  so  that,  with  respect  to  every- 
tliing  which  he  shall  ordain  in  the  earth,  it  shall  be 
del  ic-ed  in  the  heavens;  for  lie  shall  bind  what  ought 
to  be  bound  and  loose  what  ought  to  l)e  loosed  as 
knowing  the  rule  of  the  church."  Quite  different 
from  this  Judaic  and  ancient  view  of  tlie  apostolic 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  the  one  expressed  in 
John  XX.  23,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  having 
said  to  his  disciples  after  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained."  It  is  this  view  wliicli,  adopted  by  Tertul- 
lian  and  all  the  church  fathers,  invested  tlie  head  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  the  power  to  forgive  sins, 
tlie  "  clavis  ordinis. "  "  the  key-power  of  the  Church. " 

Bibliography  :  Cheyne,  in  Encuc.  BIN.  s.i.;  Schenkel's 
Bihel-Lexiknu,  s.v.  Bintlrn  und  Lfisen  :  Hamburger.  R,  B. 
T.  iii.  27  ft  fri).:  Herzog-Hauek,  Real-Encyc.  s.v.  SehUU- 
aeU/eu-all ;  see  also  Vows,  Loosing  of. 

K. 


BING,  ABRAHAM:  German  rabbi  and  Tal- 
mudist;  boriiinlT52at  Frankfort-ou  Ihe-Main;  died 
in  1841  at  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  where  he  had  been 
chief  rabbi  until  his  resignation  at  the  beginning  of 
1839.  Before  officiating  at  Wiirzburg,  he  was  rabbi 
at  Hcidingsfeld,  Bavaria.  Bing  was  a  pupil  of 
Nathan  Adier  of  Frankfort,  and  belonged  to  the  old 
.  orthodox  school  which  admitted  no  innovations  in 
religious  matters,  even  in  externals.  A  decided  op- 
ponent of  the  reform  movement,  he  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  orthodox  Jew  to  refu.se  to  go  to 
the  temples  of  the  reformers.  He  was  director  of  a 
large  yeshibah  and  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  Tal- 
mudist.  Among  the  Talmudic  works  which  he  left 
at  his  death,  only  the  glosses  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  have  been  printed,  these  bearing  the 
title,  "Zikron  Abraham"  (Presburg,  1H<)2,  edited  by 
Isaac  Bamberger). 

Bibliography:  Winter  and  Wunsclie,  Jlhlinclie  Lilteiatur, 
iii.  7«2:  (iciircr,  iri.s.s.  Zeit.  JiM.  Thail.  ISli,  p.  12.'>.  ISSii, 
p.  4U  ;  Jost,  AiiiuihH.  1K41,  p.  96;  Allu-  Zeit.  iJcs  Jud.  V<SU. 
p.  21;  iLiiiatxsdiriH.  isaj,  p.  437;  compare  All.  ZeU.ihx 
Jud.  l»tl,  p.  S3,  and  Nathan  Bamtierger,  Ratibiner  Sedy- 
iiianti  Bttr  Bamherger.  p.  8. 
I.,  o.  I.  Beu. 

BING,  ALBERT:  Austrian  phy.sician;  born  at 
Nikolsburg,  Jloravia,  Sept.  20,  1844.  He  attended 
the  gymnasium  in  his  native  city,  and  studied  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  com 
pleted  Ills  course  in  1870.  The  following  year  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  one 
year  later  that  of  doctor  of  surgery,  both  conferred 
1)3' the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1871  he  was  ap 
pointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Vienna  General  Hosjiital 
with  the  title  of  adjunct  physician.  Bing  liehl  this 
position  until  1873,  when  he  became  assistant  to  the 
famous  otologists  Politzer  and  Gruber  in  the  newly 
erected  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  ear,  remaining  in 
this  position  three  years.  Afteralapse  of  live  years 
he  was  made  privat-docent  of  otology  at  the  Uni 
versify  of  Vienna.  Bing  has  held  clinics  for  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  since  187.'<,  at  the  hospital  of  the  sis- 
ters of  charity  at  Gumpendorf,  near  Vienna,  and  has 
been  otologist  to  the  ro^al  guard.  He  has  been  a 
freipient  contributor  to  a  number  of  medical  papers, 
and  is  the  author  of  over  twenty-four  monographs 
on  otology,  which  he  published  in  that  "  Allgemeine 
Wiener  Medizinische  Zeitung  " ;  "  Jlonatsschrift  fi\r 
Olireiiheilkunde";  "Wiener  Medizinische  Bliitter". 
"  Wiener  Medizini.sehe  Wochenschrift  "  ;  "  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Diagnostik  und  Therapie  "  ;  "  Ceiitralblatt  fiir  die 
Olireiiheilkunde";  "Centralblatt  fiir  die  Gesammie 
Therapie";  "  Wiener  Medizinische  Presse  "  ;  and  the 
transactions  of  various  scientific  bodies.  His  wri 
tings  treat  chiefly  of  the  pathology,  symptoms,  ami 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear;  a  few  papers, 
however,  being  devoted  to  the  technique  of  the  ex 
amination  of  the  ear.  The  most  importjiut  of  Bing's 
publications  include:  "Vorlesungeu  ilber  Ohren 
heilkunde,"  with  twenty-seven  wood  cuts  and  one 
double  plate,  Vienna,  1890;  "Die  Entotische  An 
wendung  des  Hfirrohres.  Ein  Neues  Diagnoslisches 
Hilfsmittel  bei  der  Untersuchung  Schwerhoriger." 
in  "  IMonatsschrift  flir  Ohrenheilkiinde,"  1876 
"Neue  Behandlnngsweise  der  Sclerosirenden  yUt 
telohrentzlindung,"  in  "Wiener  >Iedizinische  Blill 
ter,"  1879;    "Ein  Neuer  Stimmgabelversuch;    Bei 
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trag  zur  Difft-reutial  Piagnostik  der  Kronklieiten 
<les  Mecliauisclien  SclialUeituugs  uud  ties  Xervosen 
HOiappanites,"  iu  "  WilulI'  Mfdiziuische  Blatter." 
Iti91.  iv.  41;  "  Zui- Analyse  des  AVebcrischcn  Vei- 
suchcs,"  iu  "'Wieuer  Medizinisclie  Presse,"  IbiOl, 
Nos.  9  and  10. 

Bibliography  :  Ludwip  EisPiilieitr.  Deis  Gci.it iyc  TTicii.  ii.  Si : 
A.  Wernich  and  AUL'iist  Hirscli.  Biniiniiiliixclita  Lexiknii 
JHcrrniTiigciiiUr  Acrzl'  AUir  Ztititi  initl  Vnikcr :  J.Pagel. 
iJfO(/i-(i/</iiKf/ic«  Lt-jrilitin  Ikivunagcmkr  Acrztc  lits  JSd  » 
Jalirliumierts.  p.  177 
s.  W.   S. 

BING.  MEYER  HERMANN:  Danish  art 
puWislu-r  and  nianufaetiuvr :  born  at  Copeuliageu 
June  4,  1807;  died  there  Sept.  15,  1883.  As  a  buy 
he  was  emidoyed  iu  his  father's  book-  and  station- 
ery store,  assuming  eharge  of  it  with  his  younger 
brother  at  their  father's  deatli.  In  1846  he  set  up  for 
himself  and  became  the  publisher  of  many  important 
art  periodieals  and  books,  and  founded,  together 
with  the  engraver  W.  Terslev,  a  lithographie  estab- 
lishment. Bing  also  founded  a  china  factory  iu 
comiiauy  with  his  brother  and  Frederick  Grijiidahl. 
wliich  gained  a  reputation  almost  as  great  as  the 
Royal  Danish  china  factory.  In  1803  he  trans- 
ferred Ids  publishing-house  to  his  son  and  son-iu; 
law.  Bing  was  elected  president  of  the  first  con 
gress  of  Scandinavian  booksellers  in  1856.  From 
1858  to  18T1  he  was  town  councilor  iu  Copenhagen; 
in  1868-71  president  of  "  Industriforeniugen  "  ;  and 
up  to  his  death  director  of  the  two  Jewish  free  schools 
in  Copenhagen. 

Bibliography  :  Salmonsen,  Stnrc  lUuMrcreih  Ku)ircrwtiims- 
LcrihoH. 
s  A.  M. 

BING,  SOLOMON  :  German  iihysician ;  son  of 
Dr.  Abraham  Bing  cif  Bingen.  and  son-in-law  of  the 
well-known  physician  and  scholar  Joseph  Solomon 
del  Medigo;  born  about  the  year  1615.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  attended  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  in  Jla- 
yence  and  Prague  to  learn  Latin  and  other  languages ; 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
first  under  the  tutorship  of  Del  !Medigo,  and  fiually 
in  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  received  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  of  medicine. 
Upon  the  departure  of  his  father-in-law.  Del  !Medigo. 
from  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  for  Prague,  iu  1645, 
Bing  applied  to  the  authorities  of  Frankfort  for  per- 
mission to  succeed  him  as  jdiysician  of  the  Jewish 
quarters.  After  considerable  trouble — being  a  grad- 
uate from  the  Universit_v  of  Padua  he  refused  to  be 
reexamined  as  reque.sted  by  the  authorities — he  ob- 
tained the  necessarj'  permission,  and  practised  med 
icine  among  both  Jews  and  Christians.  But.  like 
the  other  Jewish  physicians,  he  suffered  from  the  ill 
will  of  liis  rivals.  In  1653  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  death  of  one  of  his  Christian  patients 
by  injurious  drugs.  In  consequence  of  this  accusa- 
tion the  practise  of  Jewish  physicians  was  limited 
to  the  Jewish  quarter. 

Bibliography  :  R.  Lniuinu,  Gcschiclitc  ihrJIhlischcti  Acrzlc. 
p.  110;  M.  Hurovitz.  JlhUsvln-  Acnte  in  Fmiikfurt-dm- 
Maiii.  pp.  iT-29:  .\nrnn  Frledenwald,  Jewish  r/ij/,iicinii», 
in PuhUiatiom  of  Oratz  CoUeac,  Philadelphia,  1897,  p.  163. 

G.  A.  R. 

BINGEN  :  City  of  Hesse,  situated  on  the  Rhine. 
Jews  lived  there  from  the  earliest  times,  for  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  traveler  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 


visited  Bingen  toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  May,  r.354,  Bingen  joined  the  union  of 
Rhenish  cities  which,  for  financial  reasons,  protected 
the  Jews,  But  this  favorable  condition  of  things 
was  soon  changed,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death  (1348-49)  the  Jews  of  Bingen,  in  common 
with  the  other  Jews  in  Germany,  sufTered  severe 
persecutions.  The  comnmuity,  however,  was  never 
([Uite  extinguished.  In  tlie  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  rabbinical  synod  assemljled  there.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Reuehlin  and  Pfellerkorn  con- 
troversy, Pfefferkorn  went  to  Bingen,  where,  with 
the  help  of  the  authorities,  he  confiscated  a  number 
of  Hebrew  books.  The  celebrated  rabbi  of  medieval 
times,  Seligmau  Bing  Oppenheiin,  was  a  native  of 
Bingen. 

At  the  present  day  the  Jewish  communit}'  num- 
bers 685,  of  whom  122  are  house-owners.  There  are 
a  uuinber  of  charitable  societies  for  the  dowering  of 
Jewish  brides  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  sick,  and 
dead.  Bingen  is  a  grand-ducal  rabbinate.  Dr.  R. 
Griinfeld  being  the  rabbi.  His  predecessor  was  31. 
Lebrecht.     For  further  particulars  see  Hesse. 

Bibliography:  Salfekl.  Maiiyrohiaiiim:  Kohut,  Ge^ch.  der 
Deutst'ficn  Judcn,  passim;  Jaltrbiwh  iles  Dcuisch-hradi- 
tisc)ten  Gfineindibundcs. 
K.  A.  M.  F. 

BINNTJI:  1.  A  Levite  (Ezra  viii.  33).  2.  One 
of  the  Bene  Pahath  3Ioab  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  (Ezra  s.  30).  3.  One  of  the  Bene  Bani,  also 
found  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  (Ezra  x.  38).  4.  Son  of  Henadad,  who  built 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  24)  and  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  10  [A.  V.  9]). 
5.  Head  of  a  family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Xeh.  vii.  15). 

.J.  .Hi.  G.  B.  L. 

BIRAH.     See  Acra. 
BIRCH-HIRSCHFELD,  FELIX  VICTOR: 

German  pathologist  and  medical  author;  born  at 
Klnven,siek.  near  Rendsburg,  in  the  province  of 
Holstein,  Prussia,  Jlay  2,  1842;  died  at  Leipsic  Xov. 
19,  1899.  He  received  his  education  at  Kiel  and 
Leipsic,  graduating  from  the  latter  university  as 
doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  then  appointed  as- 
sistant at  the  pathological  laboratory,  and  later  at 
the  university  hospital.  In  1869  he  filled  the  position 
of  assistant  physician  at  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
at  Sonnenstein  and  Kolditz.  Saxony,  successively. 

During  the  Franco  German  war,  iu  1870,  he  was 
surgeon  at  the  Reservelazareth  at  Ueliigau,  near 
Dresden.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  war.  in  1871,  he  be- 
came prosectorat  the  municipal  hospital  in  Dresden, 
of  which  institution  he  was  appi>iuted  chief  physi- 
cian in  1882.  From  1871  to  1875  Birch-IIirschfeld 
was  lecturer  on  pathology  at  the  postgraduate 
courses  for  military  surgeons  at  Dresden.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Sachsische  Me- 
diciuische  Kollegium.  In  1885,  when  but  forty-three 
years  old,  Birch-IIirschfeld  succeeded  Cohnheim  as 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
one  of  the  leading  medical  institutes  of  Germany, 
and  in  1891  he  represented  the  imiversity  in  the  up- 
per house  of  the  SSchsische  StHndekammer. 

Among  his  prominent  works  are :  "  Lehrbuch  der 
Pathologisehen    Anatomie,"    Leipsic,    1877;    "Die 
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BedeutuDg  der  Muskclilbung  fiir  die  Gesundheit, 
Besondws  der  Deutschcu  Jugeud,"  Leipsic,  1883; 
"Grundriss  der  Allgemeinen  Pathologie,"  Leipsic, 
1893;  iind  of  iiis  numerous  essays  the  following  are 
the  more  important : 

"Hodeu-Krebs,"  "Geschwulstembolie,"  "C'ylin- 
dromfrage,"  "Ueber  AlvUteuMilztumor,"  "Pyilmie," 
" Syphilis Neugeborener,"  iu  "Arcliivfur  Hygiene," 
vols,  ix.-xvi. ;  "DieEutstehungder  Gelbsucht  Neu- 
geborener Kinder,"  in  "  Virchow's  Arcliiv  fiir  Pa- 
thologische  Auatomie  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  Kli- 
nisclie  Medizin,"  vol.  l-\xxviii. ;  "Uebcrgang  von 
Tuberkelbazillen  aus  dem  Jliitterlicheu  Blut  auf 
den  FOtus,"  iu  Ziegler's  "Beitriige  zur  Allgemeinen 
Pathologie  und  zur  PathologLschen  Anatomic,"  Jena, 
1890;  "Ueber  Sarkomato.se  Drtisengeschwulst  der 
Niere  im  Kindesalter,"  ih.  1898;  "Skrofulose  und 
Krankheiten  der  Lymphdriisen,"  in  Ziems.seu's 
"Haudbuch  der  Speciellen  Pathologie,"  xiii.,  part 
2;  "Ueber  die  ICranklieiten  der  Leber  und  Milz."  in 
Gerhardt's  "Haudbuch  der  Kiuder-Krankheiten," 
iv..  part  3. 

Birch  Hirschfeld's  knowledge  in  his  special  branch 
of  medicine  was  very  extensive;  and  he  was  sclf- 
saciificing  iu  the  practise  of  his  profession. 

Bibliography:   Hirsch,  Bioyrnphisches    Le.riknn,  s.v.,  Vi- 
enna, 18S4;  Pagel,  Biiiaratjhischen  Lexikan,  s.v.,  Vienna, 
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BIRDS.— Biblical  Data:  The  general  desig- 
nation for  winged  animals  is  " 'of "  (Clip,  Hosca  ix. 
11;  Isa.  xvi.  3)  or  "  'of  kanaf  "  (^J3  c|ij;.  Gen.  i.  31), 
"zippor"  ("ilQV,  Gen.  xv.  10),  or  "zippor  kanaf" 
(tlJ3TlSV.  Deut.  iv.  17;  Ps.  cxlviii.  10),  or  "ba'al  ka- 
naf "  (C\i2  hv^.  Prov.  i.  17).  The  expression  "  zippor,  " 
however,  denotes  an  individual  bird  in  distinction 
from  "'of,"  the  generic  tci'in.  "'Ayit"  (O'J?,  Isa. 
xviii.  6;  Gen,  xv,  11)  denotes  birds  of  prey;  com- 
pare "ayyah"  (n'S,  Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut.  xiv.  13). 

The  frequent  mention  of  birds  in  the  Bible  shows 
that  they  abounded  in  Palestine,  in  which  country 
many  birds  are  found  at  the  present  time.     The  only 
domesticated  birds  among  the  Israelites  were  the 
dove  ("yonah,"  mV)  and  the  turtle- 
Domes-      dove  ("tor,"  liri)-      Endeavors  were 
ticated       probably  made  to  lure  the  shy  rock- 
Birds,        pigeon  to  the  neighborhood  of  dwell- 
ings and  tame  it  by  providing  .suitable 
nesting-places.     Neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Egyp- 
tians knew  of  poultry  until  the  contact  with  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  who  in  their  advance  toward 
the  west  introduced  the  breeding  of  cliickens.     At 
the  time  of  Jesus  chicken-breeding  was  quite  com- 
mon in  Palestine  (compare  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  sxvi.  75; 
Luke  xiii.  34). 

Though  representations  of  ducks  are  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  the 
Israelites  knew  of  them;  and  tlie  meaning  of  "bar- 
burim  abusim"  (D'DUX  Dn3-|3,  I  Kings  v.  3  [A. 
v.  iv.  33]),  "fatted  fowl,"  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained as  "ducks,"  may  be  questioned.  Sparrows 
evidently  were  as  numerous  in  olden  times  as  to- 
day, although  the  term  "zippor,"  by  which  they 
were  designated,  also  means  small  birds  iu  general 
(compare  aTpovdiov,  Tobit  ii.  10).  Then,  as  now,  the 
sparrow  was  used  as  food  (Matt.  s.  39;  Luke  xii.  6). 


The  partridge  ("l>ore"  [Xlip],  I  Sam.  xxvi.  20;  Jer. 
xvii.  11)  also  abounded,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
ptarmigan,  a  species  of  the  red-legged  partridge 
which  lives  in  mountains  and  waste  places. 

The  following  migratory  birds  are  mentioned  (1) 
The  swallow  ("sus,"  DID.  perhaps  -|ljj;  did,  Isji. 
xxxviii.  14,  for  which  Jer.  viii.  7  has  "njjn  DID- 
Since  in  the  Scptuagint  -|i:j;  is  missing  in  both  pas- 
sages, the  word  is  perhaps  only  an  explanatory  glus.s. 
It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  "deror"  (nni, 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4;  Prov.  xxvi.  2)  means  the  swallow. 
Whenever  the  latter  is  mentioned  as  a  migratory 
bird,  the  swift  is  probably  meant.  (3)  The  quail 
C'selaw,"  i^t;»),  which  in  September  and  October 
gathered  in  immense  Hocks  on  the  shores  of  the 
ilediterrancan,  in  order  to  migrate  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  early  spring  it  re- 
turned northward,  flying  mostly  with  the  wind  (Ex. 
xvi.  13;  Num.  xi.  31;  Ps.  cv"  40),  (3)  The  stork 
("hasidah,"  nT'DH),  mentioned  as  a  migratory  bird 
(Jer.  viii.  7)  which  nests  on  the  cypress-tree  (Ps.  civ. 
17;  compare  Job  xxxix.  \Z(tseq.;  Zech.  v.  9).  (4) 
"Anafa"  (najX,  Lev,  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv.  18),  which 
means  pcrhajis  a  lieron,  or  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
different  species  of  heron. 

The  following  birds  of  prey  ("  "ayit ")  are  men- 
tioned: ( 1)  "Shahaf  "  {^nV  Deut.  xiv.  1.5),  according 
to  tlie  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  the  gull  (Idrim). 
which  abouuiled  in  different  species. 
Birds  But  perhaps  a  kind  of  hawk  or  falcon  is 
of  Prey,  meant,  which  the  Arabianscall  "sa'af." 
(2)  The  eagle  ("  nesher,"  -1L"J),  w-hich  is 
often  mentioned  because  of  the  lightuing-like  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  pounces  upon  its  prey  (Hosea  viii. 
1 ;  Hab.  i.  8).  Sometimes  the  word  "  nesher  "  includes 
also  the  vulttu'c,  which  is  as  large  as  an  eagle,  and 
which  in  the  East  is  found  much  ofteiier  than  the 
eagle.  Micah  i  16  refers  probably  to  the  vulture,  per- 
haps to  the  carriou  kite  (  Vnltnr  petx iiopterus  ;  com- 
pare Matt.  xxiv.  38;  Ltdie  xvii.  37),  distinguished 
from  the  eagle  by  Its  bald  head  anil  neck.  The 
lammergeier  is  perhaps  meant  by  (3)  "peres"  (DID, 
Deut.  xiv  13,  compare  Tristram,  "The  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Palestine,"  p.  94).  Some  take  it  to  signify 
the  sea-eagle,  which  the  Scptuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
identify  with  (4)  "  'azniyyah  dTJtV'  '*  !-)•  ii'so  a 
species  of  eagle  or  vidture.  (.5)  "  Haliaiu"  iDrri,  Lev. 
xi.  18),  "rahamah"  (nom,  Deut.  xiv.  17),  which  is 
certainly  the  carrion  kite  (  Vultiir  percnopterus) .  (6) 
"  Da'ah  "(nST,  Lev.  xi.  14)  or  "dayyah  (nn),  which 
is  possibly  the  kite,  chiefly  the  black  kite  {.}filnis 
inigruns).  (7)  "  Ayyah"  (n'X,  Job  xxviii  7),  which  de- 
notes probably  the  falcon.  (8)  "  Nez  "  (J»3,  Lev.  xi. 
16),  perhaiis  a  name  for  a  hawk,  including  probably 
some  species  of  falcon  (compare  Job  xxxix.  36).  (9) 
'"Oreb"  (aiV-  *-'^'"-  ^''i-  "')>  """  raven  or  birds  of 
that  order,  as  the  hooded  crow,  roller,  daw,  magpie, 
etc.  (10)  "Yanshuf  "  (9\'\Z'y.  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv. 
16),  probably  a  species  of  owl,  perhaps  the  eagle- 
owl.  (11)  "Tinshemct"  (nDt."jn,  Lev.  xi.  18; 
Deut.  xiv.  16),  ])robabIy  also  a  siiecies  of  owl.  (12) 
"Kus"  (D13.  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16),  which 
likewi.se  belongs  to  the  owl  order;  it  is  perhaps 
the  wood  owl  or  the  little  owl,  which  lives  among 
ruins.  (13)  "Shalak"  (i^t',  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv. 
17),  probably  the  cormorant,  which  pounces  upon  its 
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prey  fiom  cliffs  or  rocks  or  from  a  height  in  air. 
{U)""Kat"  (nsp.  Lev.  xi.  18;  Dent.  .\iv.  IT),  which, 
according  to  the  translators,  is  the  pelican ;  but  this 
is  doubtful  (see  Isii.  .\.\.\iv.  11 :  Zcph.  ii.  14).  Among 
the  birds  was  also  included  tlie  "  'atalef  "  (Cj^DVt'  'l"" 
bat,  of  which  several  species  are  found  in  Pales- 
tine, where  it  abounds,  as  it  does  generally  in  llie 
south. 

Since  some  of  these  birds  were  eaten,  the  Law 
naturally  separated  them  into  clean  and  unclean 
(compare  Lev.  xi.  13  t'tneg.;  Deut.  xiv.  20  et  scq.). 
For  the  sacrifice  the  dove  ("yonah"  or  "tor")  only 
was  used  (compare  Lev.  v.  7;  xii.  8;  xv.  14,  29). 
Wliether,  however,  the  Israelites,  like  the  Chaldeans, 
practised  Aiulky,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Birds  were  caught  in  two  ways:   either  by  (1)  a 

spring-trap  ("  pah  '')  or  by  (2)  a  sling  with  a  wooden 

or  stone  projectile,  by  which  the  bird  was  brouglit 

down  (compare  Amos  iii.  5;  Hosca  vii. 

Mode  of      12,  ix.  8).     Seven  different  kinds  of 

Capture,      bird  snares   are    referred    to    in    the 

Old  Testament,  the  chief  of  which  are 

the   throw-stick,    springe,   clapnet,   the   trap,   and 

the  decoy-bird.     All  are  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  people  had  a  genuine  fellow-feeling  for 
birds  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  quadrupeds  (Deut. 
xxii.  6  et  scrj.) :  and  the  many  references  to  bird-life 
testify  to  the  interest  taken  in  it.  The  eagle  that 
"stirreth  up  her  nest  .  .  .  fluttereth  over  her 
young,"  becomes  the  prototype  of  Yhwh's  protect 
ing  love  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  11:  Ex.  xix.  4;  com 
pare  Isa.  xxxi.  .5).  In  Prov.  xxvii.  8  the  homeless 
wanderer  is  compared  to  the  "bird  that  wandereth 
from  her  nest"  (compare  Isa.  xvi.  2).  In  Hosea  xi. 
11,  peojile  returning  from  Egypt  and  Assyria  are 
compared  to  the  doves  returning  to  their  dovecotes. 
Jeremiah  viii.  7  contrasts  the  people  that  "  know  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  birds  that  "ob- 
serve the  time  of. their  coming."  Proverbs  xxvi.  2 
compares  the  unjust  curse  to  the  birds  flying  away. 
Israel's  enemies  are  often  compared  to  the  birds 
pouncing  upon  their  prey  with  lightning-like  rapid- 
ity (Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Isa.  xlvi.  11;  Hosea  viii.  1; 
compare  Jer.  xii.  9).  The  complete  annihilation  of 
man  is  often  metaphorically  expressed  by  the  idea 
of  giving  his  flesh  up  to  the  birds;  compare  Gen.  xl. 
19:  Deut.  xxviii.  26;  I  Sam.  xvii.  44,  46;  I  Kings 
xiv.  11.  xvi.  4,  xxi.  24:  Jer.  vii.  33,  xvi.  4,  etc. 
These  and  similar  references  show  how  numero\is 
and  manifest  the  birds  must  have  been;  in  fact,  pas- 
sages like  Job  xii.  .5  and  Bar.  iii.  17  display  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people. 
J.  JK.  W.  N. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  general  name 

for  birds  in  rabbinical  literature  is  niSiy.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  created  from  water  mixed  with 
sand,  being  thus  intermediate  between  mammalia 
(nionai,  created  froir.  earth,  and  fishes,  created  from 
water  (Hul.  2Tb).  The  eagle  (Hag.  13b)  is  the 
king  of  birds,  while  the  rooster  is  the  most  obstinate 
(Bezah  2ob). 

The  numerous  species  are  divided  into  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  both  minutely  described  by  the 
Talmud  (compare  Ci.e.\n-  .\nd  Unci.e.\n);  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  while  there  are  only  twenty- 


nine  classes  of  unclean  birds,  the  number  of  the  clean 
is  unlimited  (Hul.  63a,  1)).  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  unclean  birds  sometimes  hatch  the  eggs 
of  the  clean,  and  vice  versa.  Among  partridges 
the  male  sometimes  sets  on  the  nest  (Hul.  xii.  2, 
138b).  Some  of  the  eggs  are  not  fertile:  such  are 
those  produced  by  the  hen  when  she  sits  in  the 
warm  sim,  these  being,  however,  better  for  food 
(Bezah  7a).  The  formation  of  tlie  chick  begins  at 
the  broad,  flat  end  of  the  egg  (Hul.  641);  compare 
Rashi  on  the  passage).  In  addition  to  their  produc- 
tion of  eggs  (referring  only  to  those  of  the  clean 
species.  Hul.  I.e.).  birds  are  useful,  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  The  meat,  though  less  desirable  than  beef 
(Me'i.  20b),  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  among  the  rich, 
wliile  the  poor  seldom  eat  it  (Bek.  10a:  Ket.  .5a),  the 
flesh  of  poultry  being  considered  particularly  good 
for  old  people  (Yer.  Peak  viii.  21a). 

The  wings  (Kelim  xvi.  19).  claws  (Hul.  25b:  com- 
pare Rashi  on  the  passage),  and  eggs  of  birds  are 
put  to  various  uses,  the  last  being  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  a  glaze  (Kelim  I.e. ).  Blown  egg-shells  are 
used  to  hold  oil  for  lamps  (Shab.  ii.  11,  29b) ;  and 
even  as  early  as  Talmudic  times  the  strength  of  an 
egg-shell  placed  on  end  was  recognized,  for  some- 
times an  egg  is  placed  under  the  foot  of  a  bedstead  to 
make  the  latter  stand  even  (Bezah  4a).  The  use  of 
quills  for  writing  was  unknown  in  Talmudic  times, 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  casuists  questioned 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  use  them  for  the  writing  of 
Torah  scrolls  (Liiw,  "Ha-Mafteah."  p.  349;  Lewy- 
sohn,  "  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds. "  p.  161). 

The  Talmud  names  about  one  hundred  classes  ami 
varieties  of  hirds,  but  it  is  extremely  ditticult  to  iden- 
tify them.  For  example,  it  mentions 
Classes  of  two  varieties  of  the  bird  "njx  Xt33 
Birds.  (probably  a  Persian  term ;  Kohut.  "  Ar- 
uch  Completum."  s.i:,  suggests  "dar- 
pash  "  =  finch),  one  of  which  bears  the  royal  by-name 
"Shapur"  and  was  clean,  while  the  other,  also  called 
after  a  Persian  king,  the  "Firuz."  is  unclean  (Hnl. 
62b).  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  bird  0113  (=  .rW"", 
cokir),  found  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Babylonia, 
which  becomes  iridescent  at  sunrise  (Ber.  6b;  Lewy- 
sohn  [ib.  p.  183]  refers  to  the  pa  jam  del  sol,  "sun- 
bird").  A  similar  many-colored  bird  is  the  yiav 
("many -colored"),  which  shows  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  hues  (Gen.  R.  vii.  4).  "za- 
bua'  "  being  the  Hebrew  name  for  peacock,  which 
in  rabbinical  litei'ature  is  usually  designated  by  its 
Greek  name  D11D.  Tquc.  as  shown  from  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  Jlidrash  cited  (Tan..  Tazria',  ed. 
Buber,  iii.  33). 

The  Talmud  describes  many  birds,  giving  details  of 
their  natures  and  uses.  The  falcon  (K'Tn  13)  is  used 
in  the  chase.  The  hunter,  .seated  on  his  horse,  has 
the  falcon  at  his  side,  releasing  it  at  sight  of  an- 
other bird  (Shab.  94a:  Sanh.  95a).  The  keen  sight ' 
of  the  vulture  (m)  is  indicated  in  the  following 
passage:  "It  can  be  in  Babylon  and  see  a  corpse  in 
Palestine"  (Hul.  63b).  The  strong,  piercing  cry  of 
the  crane  (rrana)  originated  the  saying;  "Cry  like 
a  crane"  (Kitl-  49a).  The  heron  (nsJN.  "quarreler") 
in  the  Bible  is  a  cruel  bird  that  quarrels  (^Iti)  con- 
stantly with  its  companions,  as  its  name  .suggests. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  vultures,  its  real  name 
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being  n'JtJI  iTT  ("  angry  dayah  ")  Anotlier  member 
of  this  family'  is  the  stork,  or  white  dayah,  called 
also  "the  pious  one"  ("hasidah  "),  because  it  shares 
its  food  with  its  mates  (Hul.  63a,  b).  The  stork's 
gall  is  anantidote  for  the  stingof  the  scorpion  (Ket. 
.50a)  In  addition  to  the  dayah  family,  of  which 
there  are  saiil  to  Ije  no  less  than  one  hundred  varie 
ties  (Hul.  /.c),  the  Talmud  mentions  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  raven  family  (see  Raven  in  Rah 
luxrCAF^  LiTEUATrKE).  Hens,  geese,  and  doves  are 
considered  domestic  poultry,  and  the  wild  varieties 
are  also  named.  Some  birds,  particularly  song 
birds,  and  those  of  beautiful  plumage,  are  kept  as 
pels  by  the  wealthy,  and  there  is  an  allegory  about 
a  free  bird  which  envies  a  friend  in  a  cage  its  rich 
food,  forgetting  that  the  friend  has  paid  forthe  food 
with  its  freedom  (Pesik.,  ed.  Ruber,  x.w.  164a,  b). 
The  social  life  of  birds  originated  the  proverb; 
"Every  bird  dwelleth  according  to  liis  kind,  and  so 
doth  man  according  to  his  like  "  (B.  B.  92b;  the  pas 
sa.i:e  quotes  verses  from  Eeclus.  fSirach]  xiii.  16, 
.x.xvii.  9,  as  if  they  were  from  the  Scripture). 

Among  Jews,  as  among  most  nations  (Guberna- 
tis.  "Zoological  Mythology,"  on  Birds),  birds  were 
thought  to  possess  supernatural  knowledge,  becau.se 
they  soared  in  the  air.  Thus  in  rab- 
In  Jewish  binical  literature,  both  Babylonian  and 
Folk-Lore.  Palestinian,  there  are  niunerous  refer- 
ences to  the  folk  lore  on  birds  (see  At'- 
GfRY;  Zohar,  "Balak,"iii.  lA>ib  et  serj.).  In  Noah's 
Ark  only  the  clean  ones  dwelt  in  the  part  with  Noah 
and  his  family ;  the  others  were  in  another  part 
(Sunh.  108b).  King  Solomon  knew  the  bird  lan- 
guage (see  Solomon  in  Leijend). 

Parts  of  the  body  of  some  birds  were  used  as  reme- 
dies (Joel  Heilprini  "  Mifaiut  Elohini  "  ;  David  Tevel 
Ashkeuazi,  "Bet  David").  Compare  Bar  Yokni, 
Co(  K,   Dove,  Eagle,  Goose,  Pioeon,   Raven. 

Buii.ioiiRAPHY:  Lewysohn,  Dif  Zoiihiuic  ilcsTalmwh,  pp.  15- 
10.  l.-,IJ-;;is. 

L.  G. 

Birds  as  Souls :  In  Psalm  xi.  1  the  soul  is 
compared  to  a  bird:  "Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  moun- 
tain." Aslivingbeings  which  move  and  H}' through 
the  air,  birds  have  suggested  themselves  at  all  times 
and  in  all  lands  to  primitive  man  as  images  of  the 
Soul,  the  name  for  which  in  most  languages  is  taken 
from  breathing  ("nefesh,"  "  neshaniah,"  =  "auima," 
or"  psyche  ");  the  soul  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  buttertly,  as  illustrated  by  the  tombs  of  the  early 
Christians  (Ariuglii,  "Roma  Subterranea  Novis- 
sima,"  ii.  324).  The  soul  of  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
pictured  on  the  monuments  as  a  bird  ;  and  tlie  genius 
("  frawashi  ")  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Persia  re- 
tained the  wings  of  tlie  bird  (Rawlinson,  "Hero- 
dotus," ii.  10.5,  note  1 ;  idem.  "Ancient  Monarchies," 
ii.  28,  iii.  353;  compare  also  Simroek,  "Handbuch 
der  Deutschen  Mythologie,"  p.  461). 

The  Arabs  also  regarded  the  soid  as  a  bird,  and 
believed  that  after  death  it  hovered  at  times  around 
the  bod}',  screeching  like  an  owl  (Mas'udi,  "Les 
Prairies  d'Or,"  iii.  310,  Paris,  1864;  Sprenger,  "Das 
Leben  Mohammeds."  i.  3.58,  note;  ICremer,  "Gescli. 
der  Herrschenden  Idecn  des  Islams,"  1868.  pp.  166 
et  neq.).  This  view  was  shared  by  the  Jews.  They 
believed  that  all  souls  are  gathered  in  a  great  cage 


or  treasure-house  in  heaven,  a  columbariimi,  called 
"Guf  ";  and  so  Rabbi  Assi  teaches  that  the  Messiah, 
the  son  of  David,  can  not  come  until  all  the  souls 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Guf,  and  have  gone 
through  human  bodies  (Yeb.  62a,  63b;  Niddah  13b: 
and  elsewhere).  In  the  Greek  Barucli  Apocalypse 
(eh.  X.),  Baruch  sees  in  the  fourth  heaven  a  lakefidl 
of  birds,  and  is  told  that  these  are  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  who  continually  sing  tlii'  praise  of  God. 
These  stories  are  repeated  by  Christian  saints  who 
ufflrm  having  seen  the  souls  of  the  righteous  in 
the  shape  of  doves  in  paradise  (M.  R.  James,  in 
"Texts  and  Studies,"  v.,  Ixix.  ;  if/em,  in  "Anecdota 
GrtBco-Byzantina,"  p.  181.  (|uoted  in  ICautzsdi. 
"Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alteii 
Testaments,"  p.  4.5.5). 

The  soids  of  the  righteous  which  dwell  in  the 
Acherusian  lake  were  consulted  as  God's  counselors 
at  the  creation  of  man.  according  to  Gen.  R.  8. 
having  their  parallel  in  the  Zendavesta  ("Runda- 
hish."  ii.  10:  Mihir  Yast  xxv.  in  "Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,"  xxiii.  14.5). 

In  the  Zohar  the  sparrow  and  the  swallow,  spoken 
of  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  are  compared  to  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  which  dwell  in  paradise,  exactly  as  are 
those  mentioned  in  the  Barmh  Apocalyjise.  Three 
times  a  year,  in  Nisan  and  Tishri,  they  rise  upon 
the  walls  of  paradise  and  sing  the  prai.se  of  the 
Master  of  the  universe;  whereupon  they  are  ushered 
into  the  palace  where  the  Jlessiah  is  hidden,  called 
the  great  "Souls'  Nest."  They  are  adorned  with 
crowns  in  his  honor  when  he  appears  to  them,  and 
from  beneath  the  altar  of  heaven,  where  dwell  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  they  prepare  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  of  the  future"  {Zohar  ii.  7b,  iii.  1961)). 
Grilti!  ("Gesch.  der  Juden,"  vii.  9)  failed  to  see  that 
this  rests  on  an  old  tradition. 

It  is  customary  among  German  Jews,  when  a  death 
occurs,  to  open  a  window  in  order  that  the  soul  may 
fly  away  like  a  bird  (compare  Liebrecht,  "  Zur  V'olks- 
kunde,"  18T9,  p.  371).  On  birds  around  God'3 
throne  see  Merkabaii. 

K. 

BIRKAT  KOHANIM.  See  Blessing, 
Phiesti.v. 

BIRKAT    HA-MINIM.     See    Shemoneu  'Ks- 

REII. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.:  Capital  of  Jefferson 
county.  -Vlabama.  toiinded  in  1871.  The  first  con- 
gregation. Emanu  El.  was  organized  in  1882;  the 
corner-stone  of  its  building  being  laid  in  July.  18X6, 
and  the  building  dedicated  in  1.889.  The  rabbis  of 
the  congregation  have  been:  Alexander  Rosenspitz. 
188.5;  Slaurice  Eisenberg.  1886-90.  Samuel  I'llman, 
1891-94:  David  Marx.  1894-9.5;  Morris  Newtiehl, 
1895-.  A  second  congregation,  Knesses  Israel,  was 
founded  in  1899.  Birmingham  has  a  Hebrew  liadies' 
Benevolent  Relief  Association,  founded  1883;  a 
.social  club,  the  Pluenix,  established  in  the  same 
year;  and  a  Hebrew  Aid  Association,  founded  1898. 
A  lodge  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  was  organized  1884;  a 
Youths'  Auxiliary,  1897,  a  branch  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  1898:  and  a  lodge  of  the  B'ritU 
Abraham,  1900. 

Among  thepronunent  citizens  of  Birmingham  are: 
Samuel  I'llman.  alderman  of  the  city,  1895-97.  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board  of  ctlucatiou  since  1884.  aod  its 
presidcpt  since  1B93:  Benjamin  M.  Mayer,  editor  of 
the  "Age  Herald":  Emil  Leeser.  police  commis- 
sioner, 1897-99,  and  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
"Courier'"  (German);  and  Simon  Klotz,  French 
consul. 

Birmingham  has  about  1.400  Jews  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  38.41.5. 

Bibliography:  American  Jriiit'h  Tfar  Booh.  .5661  <li)00-OI/. 
See  also  article  Alabama,  i.  SU,  31.5  of  this  Enevcloiietlia. 

A. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND  :  Chief  town  of 
Warwickshiie.  The  Jewish  comnuinity  consists 
(1902)  of  a  population  of  about  4.000.  having  grown 
to  this  number  from  140  families  (TOO  souls)  in  18.51. 
The  first  Jewish  settlement  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  ITOd:  but  the  earliest  records 
of  the  community  are  lost.  Jews  were  probably 
attracted  to  Birmingham  by  the  facilities  which  the 
chief  productions  of  the  town,  hardware  and  jew- 
elry, afforded  for  peddling  and  hawking.  It  was 
their  custom  to  leave  the  town  every  Monday  with 
a  box  of  cheap  jeweliy  and  hardware,  and  to  return 
on  Friday  for  the  Sabbath. 

The  first  synagogue  of  which  any  record  exists 
was  erected  as  early  as  1780  in  a  piirt  of  the  town 
called  "The  Froggery,"  which  has  since  been  demol- 
ished. A  Jewish  cemetery  existed  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  town  in  1730;  but  meetings  for  prayer 
were  at  that  time  held  in  a  private  residence.  The 
present  cemetery,  in  the  suburb  of  Witton,  was 
consecrated  Feb.  14.  1871.  prior  to  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  burial-place  in  Granville  street,  there  was 
another  in  a  thoroughfare  turning  out  of  Bath  row, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Betholom  row. 

It  was  at  Birmingham  that  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  circumcised  and  received  into  the  synagogue. 
In  1791  the  synagogue  in  the  Froggery  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  in  Hurst  street;  and  in  1810  another 
synagogue  was  established  in  Sevein  street,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  Masonic  hall.  A  Hebrew  philan- 
thropic society  was  established  on  a  modest  scale  as 
early  as  1838,  and  it  still  exists.  The  present  syn- 
agogue on  Singer's  HiH  was  consecrated  in  18.56; 
it  accommodates  upward  of  600  seat  holders  in  the 
body  of  the  building.  The  more  modern  Board  of 
Guardians  was  founded  in  connection  with  this  in 
1870,  after  the  model  of  the  London  body. 

The  earliest  name  of  any  otficial  connected  with 
the  synagogue  is  that  of  Rabbi  Isaiah  Phillips,  who 
■was  minister  between  1785  and  1835.  Other  minis- 
ters have  been  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall  and  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Mendes.  1851-58.  The  jiresent  minister,  the  Rev. 
G.  J.  Emanuel,  was  appointed  in  1864. 

Schools  connected  with  the  synagogue  have  been 
in  existence  since  1840;  and  in  1843  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  laid  the  foundation- stone  of  a  new  school 
in  Hurst  street.  Of  recent  years  a  considerable 
number  of  societies  and  associations  have  been 
formed  in  Birmingham  to  meet  the  influx  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  such  as  the  Naturalization  Societj-  and 
"Workingmens  Club. 

Zionism  is  in  considerable  favor  among  the  Birm- 
ingham Jews,  a  branch  of  the  Chovevei  Zion  and  a 
B"nai  Zion  Association  having  been  recently  foimded 
among  them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Margolioulh,  Jews  of  Great  Britain.  111.  ltt> 
et  sfg.,  London,  1S5I  ;  Jewish  TToWd,  1877;  Harris,  Jewish 
YearBiioh.  3662  (1902). 
J.  L.   J.    G.— J. 

BIRTH,  NE"W  :  Renewal  of  a  man's  nature  by 
castinir  aside  the  impurity  of  sin  which  cleaves  to 
him  from  his  former  life,  thus  turning  him  into 
a  pious  and  righteous  child  of  God.  The  idea 
of  man"s  regeneration  was  first  expressed  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  2oetseq.;  compare  xi.  19, 
xviii.  31;  Ps.  li.  13):  "I  will  sprinkle  dean  water 
upon  you;  from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  all  your 
idols  will  I  cleanse  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a  new 
heart,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you."  It 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  rite  of  ablution, 
which  was  connected  with  every  conversion  (see 
Zech.  xiii.  1  et  .teq.  and  Isa.  iv.  4;  compare  "Shib- 
bole  ha-Leket."  p.  14.5a.  quoted  by  Schechter,  in 
".lew.  Quart.  Rev."  xii.  421)  and  signified  a  change 
of  the  whole  man;  exactly  as  Naaman  the  proselyte, 
after  bathing  in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  became 
clean  "'and  his  flesh  like  that  of  a  little  child" 
(II  Kings  V.  14).  The  expression  used  by  the  Rabbis 
for  the  person  who  underwent  a  change  of  heart 
through  repentance  and  conversion  is,  therefore, 
"  beriah  hadashah "  (a  new  creature).  The  verse, 
"  The  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the 
Lord  "  (Ps.  cii.  19  [18]).  is  explained  in  ilidr,  Teh.  on 
the  passage  (compare  Pesik.  d.  R.K,  xxviii.  181)  thus: 
"  The  ]3eople  who  shall  be  reborn  through  repentance 
of  their  sins  shall  praise  the  Lord  " ;  and  it  is  either 
referred  to  the  ilessianic  future,  "the  generation 
to  come,"  or  to  the  annual  regeneration  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  which,  by  blotting  out  the  old 
year"s  sins,  renders  Sukkot  "the  fir.st  day"  "of  the 
reckoning  of  sins"  (Tan.  and  Lev.  R.  to  Lev. 
xxiii.  40). 

The  proselyte  who  casts  off  the  impurity  of  idola- 
try and  turns  to  the  God  of  life  becomes  a  "new 
creature  "  (Gen.  R.  xxxix. ;  Sotah  r2b; 
The  compare  AsESATH.  Pi{.\TER  OF).  "He 
Proselyte,  who  turns  away  from  uncircumcisiun 
and  becomes  a  Jew  is  like  one  who 
turns  away  from  the  grave  and  requires  cleansing," 
was  the  maxim  of  the  Ilillelites  (Pe.s.  viii.  8).  Hence 
arose  the  halakic  rule  that  "a  proselyte  is  like  a  new- 
born child  whose  family  relations  are  no  longer  the 
same  as  before  his  conversion  "  (Yeb.  22a,  48b,  97b; 
Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Issure  Biah,  xiv.  11).  It  is 
therefore  more  than  improbable  that  XicoDEMrs,  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  (John  vii.  50)  and  a  leader 
in  the  synagogue  (iii.  10),  should  not  have  under- 
stood the  words  of  Jesus:  "Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (John  iii. 
3-10).  On  the  contrary,  this  idea  of  a  new  birth  and 
the  term,  "a  new  creature."  used  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi. 
15:  II  Cor.  v.  17;  I  Peter  i.  3,  33;  ii.  3;  Clementine 
"Homilies,"  xi.  26;  "Recognitiones,"  vi.  9;  Barna- 
bas XV.  7)  with  reference  to  Christian  baptism,  are 
directly  borrowed  from  the  rabbinical  schools,  as  is 
also  the  expression,  "Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii.  3),  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  saying  in  John  iii.  8  (compare 
Yer.  Bik.  iii.  65d;  Midr.  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Accordingly 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Paul's  preaching,  that 
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in  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  sinful  man 
should  die  through  the  death  of  Jesus  and  rise  again 
to  a  new  life  through  the  resurrection 
A  of  Jesus  (Rom.  vi.  3-10,  vii.  6,  .\ii.  3; 

Kabbinical  Titus  iii.  5;  and  elsewhere),  is  not 
Notion,  original  with  him.  Paul  merel)'  gave 
to  the  Jewisli  idea  of  the  new  birth  an 
antiiiomian  character.  The  original  story  in  the 
New  Testament  of  Jesus'  baptism  was  regarded  as 
signifying  his  rebirth  as  the  Son  of  God;  the  heav- 
enly voice  is  said  to  have  cried  in  the  words  of  Ps. 
ii.  7:  "Thou  art  my  son;  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee  "  (compare  Heb.  i.  5,  v.  5 ;  Acts  xiii.  33,  witli 
Matt.  iii.  17;  Mark  i.  11;  Usener,  "Rcligionsge- 
schichtliche  Uutersuchungen,"  1889,  i.  47  et  seq.). 

The  new  birth  tlirough  the  water  and  the  spirit, 
of  wliich  Jesus  speaks  (John  iii.  5),  has  its  parallel 
in  the  passage  Mek.,  Yitro  5:  "Israel  received  the 
law  in  the  desert  amid  fii'e  and  water "  (compare 
Sanh.  39a  :  "True  baptism  is  by  lire  ").  James  i.  18 
speaks  of  rebirth  tlirough  the  word  of  truth:  "Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  his  word  of  truth  that 
we  should  be  the  firstlings  of  his  creatures. " 

K. 

BIRTHDAY  :  There  are  no  positive  data  in  the 
Bible  or  in  rablnuical  literature  concerning  birtliday 
festivals  among  the  ancient  Jews.  This  silence  on 
the  subject  is,  however,  no  warrant  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Jews  altogether  abstained  from  follow- 
ing a  custom  which  was  general  among  tlie  Egyp- 
tians (Gen.  xl.  30),  Persians  (Herodotus  i.  133), 
Syrians,  and  Greeks.  Even  if  not  common  among 
the  people,  yet  kings  and  princes  probably  prac- 
tised it,  following  the  custom  of  their  heathen  con- 
temporaries. Birthday  festivals  were  not  considered 
by  the  Rabbis  as  "  hukkot  ha-goyim  "  (customs  of  tlie 
heathen;  see  Maimonides,  Yad  ha-Hazal>ah,  'Ak- 
kum  we-Hukotehem,  xi.  12),  although  Lightfoot 
held  a  contrary  opinion  ("Horse  Hebr."  on  Matt, 
xiv.  6). 

A  close  study  of  the  Biblical  text  shows  that  the 

Bible  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  references  to  the 

subject;    for,  while  it  lacks  positive 

Biblical  accounts,  it  contains  passages  from 
References,  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  cus- 
tom of  remembering  birthday  anni- 
versaries was  not  wholly  unknown  among  tlie  Jews. 
"The  day  of  our  king"  (H(«ea  vii.  5),  on  which  the 
princes  made  the  king  sick  with  bottles  of  wine,  and 
the  king  him.self  "stretched  out  his  hand  with 
scorners,"  alludes  more  probably  to  a  birthday  fes- 
tival than  to  a  .solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  anni- 
versary of  his  installation,  which  would  have  been 
oli.served  with  more  decorum  (see  Josephus,  "Ant." 
■vv.  9.  SO. 

Birtiidays  might  not  have  been  celebrated  by  tlie 
common  jieople  with  great  solemnity,  yet  they  did 
not  pass  wholly  unnoticed,  and  were  remembered  by 
congratulations,  as  in  modern  times.  Jeremiali  not 
only  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  wished  tliat  it 
should  not  be  blessed  (Jer.  xx.  14),  as  though  such 
had  been  the  custom. 

It  is  said  of  Job,  "and  he  cursed  his  day"  (Job  iii. 
1).  Tlie  emphatic  and  determining  expression  "liis 
day  "  implies  the  idea  that  he,  like  everybody  else, 
had  a  certain  day  of  the  year  singled  out  for  a  cer- 


tain purpose,  which  we  learn  further  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

The  second  or  third  birthday  of  a  child  whose 
coming  into  the  world  was  very  much  iteired  by  his 
parents  was  usually  made  the  occasion  of  a  feast, 
liecause  the  child  was  then  weaned,  and  liad  conse- 
quently passed  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  stage  of 
infancy.  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  on  the  day 
Isaac  was  weaned  (Gen.  xxi.  S).  Tliis occurred,  ac- 
cording to  Ra.shi,  at  the  expiration  of 

Weaning  twenty-four  months.  Bishop  Ely 
on  Second  ("Holy  Bible  Com."  I.e.  on  the  pas- 
Birthday,  .sage)  says:  "BycomparingISam.it 
would  seem  that  this  was  very  lu-oba- 
bly  a  religious  feast."  Hannah  postponed  tlie  yearly 
family  feast  at  Shiloh  until  she  Iiad  weaned  Samuel, 
in  order  to  celebrate  his  birthday  at  the  same  time 
(I  Sam.  i.  23,  24).  According  to  Rashi  and  Midr. 
R.  Samuel,  I.e.,  this  also  occurred  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  months.  Yet  from  II  C!hron.  xxxi.  16 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Samuel  was  weaned  at  the 
end  of  his  tliird  year;  for  only  from  tliat  age  were 
children  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple. 

Two  instances  of  birtliday  celebrations  are  men- 
tioned in  po.st-Biblical  literature,  from  whieli  it  may 
be  assumed  that  this  was  customary  in  the  Herodian 
family.  They  used  to  celebrate  birthdays  with 
great  pomp,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  Egyp- 
tian kings  had  done  more  than  3,'oOO 

In  Post-      years  earlier  (Gen.   xl.  20),  by  exten- 

Biblical  sive  public  entertainments,  which  were 
Times.  made  the  occasions  of  granting  favors 
to  friends  and  pardons  to  tliose  in  dis- 
grace. Agrippa  I.  solemnized  liis  Ijirthday  anni- 
versary by  entertaining  his  subjects  witli  a  festival, 
and  decreed  the  recall  of  his  bani.shed  general  Silas, 
which  recall,  by  the  way,  the  latter  stiibliornly  de- 
clined (Josephus,  "Ant."  xix.  7,  ^  1).  Herod  tlie 
Tetrarch  celebrated  his  birthday  with  a  great  feast, 
at  wliich  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before 
the  guests,  the  king  promising  "  to  give  her  what- 
soever she  would  ask  "  (Matt.  xiv.  G). 

The  Jewish  people  in  general  may  have  liad  rea- 
.sons  to  avoid  feasting  on  birthdays  in  the  times  of 
the  Tannaini  and  Amoraim:  lirst,  becau.se  they  had 
been  at  one  time  grievously  offended  on  sucli  festi- 
vals (according  to  II  Mace.  vi.  7,  tlie  Jews  were 
forced,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  to  eat  of  the  sacri- 
fices whicli  were  ottered  "in  the  day  of  tlie  king's 
birth  every  month ") ;  secondly,  because  no  "  Tal- 
mid  l.iakam "  would  attend  as  a  guest  at  such  a 
feast,  since  the  Rabbis  condemn  tlie  Talmid  hakam 
who  partakes  of  a  meal  or  feast  wliicli  is  not  a 
"se'udat  mizwah"  (commendable  meal).  And  to 
the  Sim  of  him  who  frequented  feasts  were  apjilied 
opprobrious  epithets,  sucli  as  "son  of  an  oven- 
heater,"  "son of  a  market-dancer," etc. 

The  Bar  Since  the  fifteenth  century  ( I.iiw,  "  Le- 
Mi^wah.  bensiilter,"  p.  210)  the  thirteenth  birth- 
day of  a  boy  has  been  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  family  feast  because  it  coincides  with  his 
religious  majority  (B.\R  JIizwah). 

In  modern  times  tlie  widely  spread  custom  of  cele- 
brating some  particular  birtlid.ay  of  a  great  man  by 
a  banquet  or  by  some  literary  production  has  enriched 
Jewish  literature  with  many  gems  of  llebivw  learn- 
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ing  and  poetrv.  Jewisli  scholars  of  great  renown 
iHue  become  tiie  recipients  of  marks  of  deference  and 
liomage  on  the  pait  of  tlu-ii-  friends  and  admirers  on 
their  seventieth  or  eightieth  or  ninetieth  birthday 
by  the  publication  of  a  jubilee-book,  to  which  schol- 
ars from  far  and  near  have  contributed  some  of  their 
best  Avork.  Of  these  publications  are : 
Special  (1)  •'.Jiibelschrift  zum  Neunzigstcn 
Birthdays  Geburtstag  des  Dr.  L.  Zunz,"  Berlin, 
of  Scholars.  1884,  pidduced  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Zunz's ninetieth  birthday:  (2)  "Jubcl- 
schrift  zum  Siebenzigsten  Geburtstag  des  Prof.  Dr. 
H.  Graetz."  Breslau,  1887,  in  celebration  of  Graetz's 
seventieth  anniversary  ;  (3)  "  Festschrift  zum  Aclit- 
zigsten  Geburtstag  des  Dr.  Moritz  Steinschneider," 
Leipsic,  1890,  on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Stein- 
schneider; and  (4)  "Shay  la-Moreh"  (A  Present  to 
the  Teacher),  Berlin,  1890,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Israel 
Hildesheimer  by  his  friends  and  students  on  his  sev- 
entieth birthday. 

Some  have  confined  themselves  to  the  sending  of 
a  letter  of  homage  or  a  poem.  Smolenskin  remem- 
bered Dr.  Zunz  "on  his  ninetieth  birthday  with  a 
letter  of  congratulation,  "Miktab  Shalom"  ("Ha- 
Shahar,"  xii.  337).  H.  S.  Slonimski  was  greeted  on 
his  seventieth  birthday  by  a  letter  of  homage.  "Ig-' 
geret  Hen,"  signed  l)y  twenty -eight  of  his  friends, 
all  poets  and  "niaskilim"  C'Ha-Zetirah,"  vii.).  S. 
Scherschewski  wrote  a  magnificent  poem  on  the 
same  occasion  (ib.).  There  is  a  poem  by  A.  Gott- 
lober  dedicated  to  the  famous  hazau  and  musical 
composer,  Solomon  Sulzer,  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day C'Kol  Sliire  Mahallal,"  vii.  29).  Gottlober  also 
wrote  si.\  poems  on  several  birthdays  of  his  own  (ib. 
pp.  31-40).  Tliere  are  several  birthday  poems  in 
the  "Shire  Sefat  Kodesh,"  by  A.  Lebensohn  ha 
Kohen,  most  of  them  dedicated  to  his  son  Michael 
Joseph  {ib.  i.  220;  ii.  162,  163-184). 

The  birthday  anniversjiries  of  heathen  kings, 
K'Diyj  DV,  are  considered  by  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud 
as  legal  heathen  holidays,  which  count  among  those 
liolidays  on  the  three  days  preceding  which  Jews  are 
by  Tahnudic  law  reciuircd  to  abstain  from  concluding 
any  business  with  a  heathen  (Mishnah  'Ab.  Zarah  i.  3). 
About  the  meaning  of  X'DIJ'J  DV  of  the  Mishuah, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  '/fi/M  jtinrfuf 
(LXX.,  Gen.  xl.  20).  soniedcHibts  have  been  rai.scd  be- 
cause, by  the  side  of  D'3^D  h^'  K'Dli'J  DV  ("  birt!i<lay 
of  the  fdug  '")  mention  is  also  made  of  DVI  HTpn  DV 
nrVDn("the  day  of  birth  and  the  day  of  death ''). 
In  the  Babyhinian  Talmud  (Ab.  Zarah  10a)  the 
decision  is  reached  in  favor  of  K'D13'3  DV  as 
meaning  "the  day  of  coronation."  It  is  act cpted 
by  Maimonides  (see  Commentary  to  the  Jlislmah, 
and  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  'Akkum  wc-Hukoteheni,  ix. 
.5).  The  glossary  "  Kesef  Mislincli."  adloc.  thinks 
tliat  :Maimonides  may  have  read  S'DIJ'a  C  assembly") 
for  X'DIJ'J-  Hashi  explains  X'DirJ  as  eciuivalentto 
"  the  birthday  of  the  king  "  ;  while  the  Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi  ('Ab." Zarah  i.  39)  explains  K'DirJ  as  "birth- 
day." This  agrees  with  the  use  made  of  the  word 
in  many  instances  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxviii. ;  Ex.  K.  xv.  ; 
Yer.  R.H.  Hi.  8;  Yalk.,  Job.  .584;  Compare  Hashi. 
Gen.  xl.  20).  Graetz  (in  "M.  G.  Y."  230)  is  of  the 
opinion  that  N'DU'J  means  the  day  of  death  of  the 
king. 


All  these  difiiculties  and  differences  may  be  obvi- 
ated if  m'hr\  DVI  nrVOn  DV  be  explained  as  indi- 
cating Christian  festivals  of  the  early  Church.  By 
m'^n  DV  may  be  understood  the  Nativity,  or  Christ- 
mas, and  by'nrVOn  DV  Easter,  or  the  Resurrection. 
Cave  (in  "Primitive  Christianity,"  part  1,  vii.  194, 
cited  in  McCHntock  and  Strong's  "Cyclopedia,"  s.v. 
"Christmas")  traces  the  observance  of  Christmas  to 
the  second  century,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Commodus.  According  to  David  Ganz  ("Zeraah 
David,"  i.,  year  3881).  Commodus  reigned  ISS-lS.i,  at 
the  time  of  Rabbi  Meirof  the  Mishnah,  who  counted 
those  days  as  legal  holidays. 

.,.        -  S.  R. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— Biblical  Data:  The  right 
of  possession  into  which  the  eldest  son  is  born.  Tlie 
first  son  born  to  the  father  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Hebrew  family  (Gen.  xxvii.  19,  xxxv. 
23,  xli.  .51,  xlix.  3;  II  Sam.  iii.  2).  Such  a  one  is 
the  "first-born"  in  the  proper  sense,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sons  who  are  "first-born"  merely 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  first  child  born  to  one 
of  the  several  wives  that  men  might  have  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  13,  xxli.  28;  xxxiv.  19;  Num.  xviii.  15). 

The  first-born  son  took  rank  before  his  brothel's 
and  sisters  (Gen.  xxvi.  31,  32;  xliii.  33).  Usually 
the  father  bequeathed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
inheritance,  except  when  a  favored  wife  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  for  one  of  her  sons  (Gen.  xxvii. ; 
I  Kings  xi.  11-13).  In  early  days  the  will  of  the 
father  fixeil  the  part  of  the  chief  heir,  but  the  law  of 
Deuteronomy  demands  for  him  a  double  portion  of 
all  the  possessions  and  forbids  favor  being  shown 
to  ayoungerson(Deut.xxi.  15-17).  After  thedeath 
of  the  father  the  first-born  son  was  the  head  of 
the  family ;  he  had  to  provide  for  the  widows  of  his 
father  anil  for  his  iinmiirried  sisters,  since  tliey  ordi- 
narily did  not  have  any  hereditary  rights.  The  later 
rabbinical  law  (Ket.  68a)  obliges  him  to  give  a 
dowry  when  one  of  them  was  to  be  married.  The 
old  law  claims  all  the  first-born  sous  (in  the  larger 
sense,  "whatever  opens  the  womb")  for  Yhwh  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  xxii.  29).  Some  explain  this  by  ascribing 
a  certain  sacredness  to  the  first-born  (Benzinger, 
"Arch."  p.  470);  others  suppose  that  the  elders 
were  obliged  to  consecrate  them  as  "nazir"  (Smend, 
"A.-T.  Religiousgesch."  p.  276).  But  from  Ex. 
xiii.  12,  xxii.  29;  Ezek.  xx.  25,36,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  to  be  set  aside  as  an  offering  for  tli.e  Deity. 
It  is  possible  that  such  offerings  were  brought  in  the 
oldest  times,  but  very  soon  it  became  customary  to 
offer  an  animal  instead  of  the  child  (Gen.  xxii.);  and 
the  later  law  obliges  the  father  to  redeem  the  child 
(Ex.  xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  30)  for  five  shekels  (Num.  iii. 
47;  xviii.  1.5).  SeeF.\Mii.Y;  FirstBorn.  Redemp- 
tion OF:  JiNiOR  Rioiit;  Primogenitiiie. 
Bibliooraphy:  Jacijhs,  Studies  in  BihUcnl  .Irc/imdii/i/.  iii.: 

Benzinger,  Helir.  Archiliilouie.  pp.  a>l-355:  Nowack,  Hthr. 

,4  rc/uVodiflic,  i.  348-3.T0. 

J.  .IK. 


B.  E. 


In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Talmud  rec- 
ommends, as  a  rule  of  education,  that  a  father 
should  never  show  any  preference  for  one  of  his  chil- 
dren over  the  others,  and  points  to  the  unhappy 
relations  between  Joseph  and  his  brothers  as  illus- 
trating the  disastrous  consequences  that  may  follow 
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if  one  cliiki  is  privileged  (Shab.  10b).  The  prerog- 
atives of  tlie  first  born,  as  the  real  head  of  the  fam- 
ily after  the  father's  death,  were,  however,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Rabbis  could  not  attempt  to  make  any  changes  here. 
In  connection  with  inheritance  the  expression  "first- 
born "  refers  only  to  the  3XD  1133  C  the  first-born 
son  of  the  father"),  and  not  to  the  DNJD  1133  ("the 
first-born  of  the  mother");  although  the  latter  had 
many  advantages  in  ritual  matters  (compare  First- 
Born)  which  the  former  could  not  claim  (Bek.  viii. 
1;  B.  B.  126b).  The  3ND  1133  always  liad  the 
rights  of  the  first-bfirn,  whether  he  were  a  legitimate 
or  an  illegitimate  son,  and  even  if  he  were  a  Bast.^kd 
(Yeb.  ii.  5;  Gem.  ib.  23a;  Sifre,  Deut.  215),  although 
the  Roman  law,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  be 
tween  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  of  inheritance  (Koppen,  "System 
des  Heutigeu  Romisehen  Erbrechts,"  p.  171).  The 
right  of  the  first-born  was  also  possessed  by  the 
child  that  was  preceded  by  a  miscarriage,  either  of 
a  fully  developed  but  still-born  infant  or  one  dying 
just  after  birth  (Bek.  viii.  1;  Gem.  46b),  whereas  a 
child  born  under  such  conditions  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  "mother's  first-born"  (Bek.  I.e.).  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  primogeniture,  the  first-born  had  to  be 
born  naturallj';  hence,  that  child  was  excluded  at 
whose  birth  artificial  means  were  employed  ;  e.g.,  the 
Ca-sarean  operation  (Bek.  viii.  2).  A  son,  however, 
whose  father  had  previously  had  children  by  a  slave 
or  a  non-Jewess,  had  the  ftdl  rights  of  the  first-born; 
for,  according  to  Talmudic  law,  these  children  were 
in  no  wise  related  to  their  father  (Bek.  viii.  1 ;  com- 
pare "Maggid  Mishnah"  on  Maimonides,  "Yad," 
Nahalot,  ii.  12). 

In  doubtful  cases,  especially  with  twins,  where 
the  primogeniture  was  not  certain,  the  three  follow- 
ing persons  were  entitled  to  determine 
Identi-     it;  viz.,  the  midwife,  the  mother,  and 
fication   of  the   father,   who,  however,    were   not 
the  First-    ciiually  privileged  as  regards  the  term 
Born.        of  the  availability  of  their  testimony. 
The  midwife  couhl  testify  onl}'  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery;    the  mother,  only  during 
the  first  seven  days  after  the  birth ;  while  the  father 
was  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  eighth  day  after  the 
biith — i.e.,  the  day   of  the  circumcision — onward 
(Kid.  74a). 

The  father's  identification  of  the  first-born  was 
most  important;  for,  in  case  there  were  no  witnesses, 
only  he  was  the  first-born  whom  the  father  recog- 
nized as  such,  even  should  it  be  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral presumption  (npTn)  (B.  B.  1371);  Sifre,  Deut. 
216).  Even  if  the  father  merelj'  by  an  incidental 
remark  indicated  that  such  a  one  was  liis  first-born, 
the  latter  had  the  primogeniture  (B.  B.  126b).  Any 
doubt  as  to  priority  of  birth  debarred  from  rights  of 
primogeniture,  the  rule  j'pSin  pDD3  tiDIDn  jIDD 
("moneys  of  doubtful  ownership  must  be  divided 
between  the  claimants")  not  being  observed  here 
(B.  B.  127a).  The  birthright  belonged  not  only  to 
the  first-born,  but  also  to  his  descendants;  so  that 
if  A,  the  first-born  of  B,  died  during  B's  lifetime 
leaving  a  daughter,  C.  this  daughter  entered  upon 
the  full  rights  of  A  at  B's  death  (B.  B.  117a).  A 
posthumous  child,  however,  is  excluded  from  the 


primogeniture,  although  a  son  so  born  has  a  part 
in  the  heritage.  Thus,  if  two  sons  of  the  same 
mother  or  of  two  wives  were  born  after  the  father's 
death,  the  estate  is  divided  between  them  in  eipial 
shares.  If  there  are  five  sons  besides  the  posthumous 
one.  the  first-born  receives  as  his  birthright  p^n 
ni133.  5,  and  for  his  ordinary  share  Dlt'S  p^n— like 
the  other  brothers— /j,  making  \\  of  the  property 
(B.  B.  142). 

The  first-born  receives  a  double  share  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  (B.  B.  122b,  below;  Sifre,  Deut. 

217).     In  the  division  of  the  real  cs- 

lUvision  of   late  liy  lots,  the  first-born  has  the  right 

Property,     to  claim  as  the  second  share  the  lot 

adjoining  the  first  share  that  fell  to 
him  (Ho.sheu  Mishpat,  277.  2;  174,  2;  compare  B. 
B.  12b).  The  birthright  includes  only  the  property 
the  father  had  in  liis  possession  at  his  death,  and  not 
that  added  later  to  the  estate,  either  by  inheritance 
or  by  the  collection  of  debts  (B.  B.  124a,  b;  Tosef., 
Bek.  vi.  1.5). 

In  recent  times  the  question  biis  often  been  raised  as  to 
whether  government  bonds  should  he  considered  as  outstandinp 
debts  in  regard  to  tlie  birthright.  Ezekiel  Landau  regarded 
stocks  and  bonds  as  ordinary  promissory  notes,  since  they  were 
subject  to  the  ductuations  in  the  market ;  but  compare  Isaac 
Elhanan  Specter's  responsum  in  M.  Horwitz,  "  Matteh  Lewi," 
p.  48,  Frankfort-oD-the  Maiu,  181II.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion whether,  in  ca.se  a  father  left  assets  and  liabilities  and 
also  ready  money  sufflcient  to  cover  his  debts,  theseshould  he 
paid  out  of  his  assets  or  out  of  the  ready  nioney ;  in  the  Ilrst 
case,  the  eldest  son  would  receive  a  double  share  of  the  ready 
money ;  In  the  second,  he  would  receive  none  of  the  assets. 
Most  of  the  authorities  have  decided  this  case  against  the 
flrst-bom  (Lampronti,  'Pahad  Yizhak."  letter  N,  p.  2oei. 
Nor  does  the  first  born  receive  a  double  share  of  any 
improvements  (n3t^)  of  the  estate  if  the  heirs  have 
contributed  to  it  with  their  own  labor  or  cost  (B.  B. 
124a).  (If  the  father  stipulateil  liefore  his  death  that 
the  heritage  should  remain  intact  for  a  certain 
period,  then  the  "bekor"  receives  also  a  double  share 
of  the  profits  that  have  accrued  in  the  business,  be- 
cause he  has  been  obliged  to  assist  in  maintaining  it 
(Laniprimti,  I.e.).  The  birthright  extends  only  to 
the  estate  of  the  father,  and  not  to  that  of  the  mother 
or  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  (B.  B.  viii.  4). 

Although  the  father  C'an  not  directly  deprive  his 
first  son  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  lie  is  at  lib- 
erty to  divide  his  whole  property  during  his  life- 
time; thus  making  the  share  of  the  first-born  ecjual 
to  that  of  the  other  sons,  or  passing  him  over  entirely 
(B.  B.  viii.  5;  Gem.  ib.  126b).  According  to  Nah- 
manides  on  Deut.  xxi.  16,  a  father  violates  a  relig- 
ious law  if  he  does  not  make  provision  for  his  first- 
born to  come  into  his  rights.  In  accordance  with  this 
opinion  in  countries  where  the  law  does  not  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  primogeniture,  it  is  a  father's  re- 
ligious duty  to  make  special  provision  on  this  point 
(see  Speclor,  in  M.  Horwitz,  ih.).  When  the  first-born 
enters  upon  his  inheritance,  it  is  his  duty  to  con 
tribute  a  double  share  to  the  payment  of  liis  father's 
private  debts;  he  may,  however,  renounce  his  birth 
right,  and  thus  be  free  of  the  obligation  (B.  B.  124a). 
Compare  Fikst  Bokn,  Inhekitance. 

BiBMOGRAPnv:  Shxilhan  'Aruk,  Himhen  Mifhimt.  '2r,;-2»»: 
Kirsch,  Dfr  Erxtoclinrciu-  mirli  Mnmi.^ch-Talmwl.  ItiiM. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  IHOl  ;  Maimonides.  I'aU.  Ifolialnt, 
l.-iii. ;  Saadia.  Sefer  ha-Yerunhot,  ed.  MOUer,  vol.  ix.  of 
CEuvrcuCnmpleteiide  Saadia. 
J.  sK.  L.  G. 
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BIRTHS.— Statistical :  The  number  of  births 
auioug  the  Jewish  piii>ulations  of  the  world  is  gen- 
erally found  to  vary  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
population  in  a  manner  showing  the  influence  of 
some  cause  common  in  its  operations  to  all  Jews. 

Frequency :  The  following  table,  giving  the 
birth  rate  per  thousand,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  show 
a  lower  proportion  of  births  among  Jews  than  among 
the  general  population  of  the  lauds  in  which  they 
dwell. 

BiKTii  Rate  per  TnorsAXD. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Authority. 

Aljreria  — 

ISU 

13.8 

36.8 

Lepovt,  ■'  Immunites."  p.  72 

"      . .. . 

1878 

32.7 

aj.8 

■'  Ann.  Stat."  1881,  p.  580 

Austria 

1S51-37 

28.5 

38.5 

Leffon,  p.  55 

.... 

1861-70 

28.0 

30.7 

ScJiimuier.  *'  Juden  in  Oester- 
reicb."  p.  5 

Berlin 

1898 

16.8 

■"  Statist.  Jahrb."  p.  73 

Bucharest .. 

1878 

29.8 

30.7 

••  Orasului  Buoaresci.  1878 

Budapest... 

1873 

37.9 

42.8 

'■  Statist.  Jahrb."  p.  33 

18% 

36.4 

40.5 

"Magyar  Stat.  Evkonyv," 
iv.  65 

France 

1S5m9 

34.9 

26.5 

Legoyt,  p.  38 

HuBgarv... 

1874 

46.9 

39.7 

Lagneau,  "  Denombrement," 

p.  21 
"  Statist.  Handb."  p.  23 

Praeue 

ISSO 

26.1 

21.9 

Prussia 

1834-73 

34.7 

40.4 

"Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat."  1879 

1878-82 

30.3 

39.5 

Ruppln, "  Jahrhucherlur  Na- 
tionalokonomie,"  March, 
1902,  p.  377 

**      .... 

1888-9? 

24.5 

38.4 

lb. 

*'      .... 

189^97 

23.2 

38.1 

n. 

Russia 

1867 

33.6 

50.1 

"  Mouvement " 

*'     

1868-70 

32.0 

49.5 

Bergmann.  "  Beitrage,"  p.  75 

Tuscany  . . . 

1861 

27  2 

39.0 

Legovt.  p.  60 

Vienna 

1899 

22  3 

"  Statist.  Jahrb."  p.  48 

Westphalia 

1834-73 

30.1 

36.7 

Bergmanu,  ih. 

This  result  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  the  Jewish  population  is  almost  every- 
where greater  than  that  of  the  general  population. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  deaths 
under  five  years  among  Jews,  in  consequence  of 
whicli  the  uon-nubile  portion  of  the  population  is 
greater  among  them  than  among  Christians,  and 
any  percentage  is  less  when  reckoned  on  the  whole 
population  than  it  would  be  if  reckoned  upon  the 
number  of  adults  only.  Thus,  according  to  Korosi 
("Die  Hauptstadt  Budapest  ira  Jahre  1881"),  the 
percentage  of  Budapest's  Jewish  population  under 
twenty  years  was  4.5,  while  that  of  the  Christian 
population  was  about  34:  and  it  was  approximately 
the  s;ime  in  1871.  Now,  if  the  same  proportion  held 
good  in  1ST3,  the  birth-rate,  instead  of  being  38  per 
l.OOU  for  Jews  and  43  for  Christians,  reckoned  on 
the  whole  population,  would  be  69  for  Jews  and  6.5 
for  Christians,  reckoned  on  the  adult  population 
only.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  birth-rate  of 
Jews  is  only  apparently  lower,  and  would  actually 
be  higher,  if  apiilied  only  to  adults.  Ruppiu.  how- 
ever, in  a  recent  study  of  Prussian  Jews  in  Conrad's 
"Jahrbiicher,"  March,  1902,  shows  that  for  Prussia 
the  lower  rate  is  justified,  and  is  due  to  a  change 
in  the  social  condition  and  marital  habits  of  the 
Jews. 

Fecundity:  Statisticians  ascertain  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  by  dividing  the 
number  of  births  in  a  year  by  that  of  the  marriages. 
As  is  evident  from  the  following  table,  investigation 
shows  that  a  Jewish  marriage  is  almost  invariably 
more  fruitful  than  a  Christian  one: 


Births  to  a  Makriage. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris 
tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria.... 

1878 

5.0 

4.4 

"Ann.  Stat.de  France,"  1881 

Austria  .... 

1851-75 

8,8 

4.4 

Legoyt,  p.  55 

1861-71; 

8.8 

3.8 

Bergmann,  p.  75 

Baden  

1837-63 

5.0 

4.1 

Ih. 

Berlin 

1881 

3.9 

3.9 

"  Veroftent.  Stat.  Amts,"  p. 

48 
KOrost, "  Grandes  ViUes,"  pp. 

Bucharest .. 

1870-74 

26 

2.4 

189-191 

France 

185,5-59 

3.9 

3.0 

Legoyt.  p.  68 

Hungary . . . 

1896 

4.6 

"Magyar  Stat.  EvkOn."  iy. 
58,65 

Prague 

188.3-74 

2.6 

4.1 

KorOsi.  pp.  34-35 

Prussia,  E.. 

1819-73 

4.3 

4.2 

Bergmann,  ib. 

Prussia 

1875-99 

4.0 

4.4 

Ruppin. "  Jahrbucher,"  May, 
1902.  p.  378 

Russia 

1852-95 

4.3 

4.9 

Legovt,  p.  52 

"      

1867 

3.8 

5.0 

"  Mouvement" 

Tuscany  . . . 

1861 

3.9 

4.0 

Legoyt.  p.  60 

Vienna 

1864-74 

5.3 

3.9 

KOrOsi,  pp.  18-22 

1S97 

3,4 

"  Stat.  Jahrb."  1899 

Westphalia 

1819-73 

4.4 

4.1 

Bergmann.  ib. 

According  to  Professor  Tait,  who  has  deduced  the 
law  that  the  younger  the  age  at  marriage  the  greater 
the  number  of  children,  this  fertility  is  due  to  the 
indisputable  fact  that  Jewesses  marry  earlier  than 
others.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  explanation 
is  given  by  the  case  of  Russia,  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception as  regards  both  the  earlier  age  of  Jewish 
marriages  and  their  greater  productivity.  Other 
causes  of  this  fertility  may  be  the  lower  rate  of  still- 
births among  Jewesses,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  first-cousin  marriages  among  the  race.  Joseph 
Jacobs  ("Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics,"  London, 
1891)  states  that  in  investigating  forty -five  such 
marriages,  he  found  an  average  of  4.7  children  living 
per  family. 

ilixed  marriages,  however,  are  very  infertile. 

Children  to  a  Mixed  Marriage. 


Authority. 

'Zeit.  Bayr.  Stat."  188L  PP. 

118,  2lS 
'Statut.  Jahrb."  1900,  pp.  29, 

73 
'Magyar  Stat.   ErkOn."    iy. 

57,  65 
'Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat."  1883,  p. 

239 


But  Ruppin  points  out  that  mixed  marriages  are 
increasing,  and  the  usual  method  of  reckoning  fec- 
undity by  dividing  marriages  by  births  is  delusive, 
since  there  are  fewer  marriages  of  early  date  to  con- 
tribute their  quota. 

Plural  Births :  So  far  as  the  scanty  materials 
that  are  obtainable  go,  there  appear  to  be  fewer 
twins  among  Jews  than  among  the  general  popula- 
tion. Thus,  while  in  Russia  in  1867  there  were  2.3 
per  cent  of  twins  to  all  births,  the  percentage  of 
Jewish  twins  was  only  1. 1  ("  Mouvement  de  la  Popu- 
lation en  Russie,"  p.  11),  and  only  25  out  of  lOO.Oiin 
would  earn  "the  czar's  bounty"  for  triplets  a> 
against  3.5  of  the  general  population.  In  Galicia 
between  the  years  1870-7.5.  Jewish  twins  showed  0.9 
per  cent.  Christian  1.2  per  cent,  of  all  births  ("Sta- 
tist. Monatschrift,"  1877,  p.  178).  In  Wieselburg 
(Mosony),  Hungary,  1S33-.55,  there  was  one  case  of 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Pure. 

Mixed. 

Bavaria . . 

1876-80 

4.7 

1.1 

Berlin.... 

1898 

2.5 

0.9 

HuDgarj-. 

1896 

4.6 

0.3 

Prussia  . . 

1875-83 

4.4 

1.7 
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Jewish  twin-birtli  iu  174  births;  while  among  the 
Hungarians  tlie  proportion  was  1  in  102,  and 
among  the  Croats  1  in  75  (Glatter  "Lebenschaucen," 
p.  13).  la  Budapest  during  1897  40  Jewish  twins 
were  born,  and  this  number  was  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  4,514  ("Stat.  Evkonyv,"  pp. 
9,s,  110,  Budapest,  1901). 

Sex :  The  following  table,  giving  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  100  girls  born  alive  in  the  places  cited, 
shows  a  remarkable  predominance  of  boys  among 
Jewish  childien : 

Proportion  of  Boys  to  100  Girls. 


Placfe. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria . . 

1873 

103 

104 

"  Ann,  Stat,  de  France,"  1881 

Austria... 

1861-ri 

128 

106 

Schimmer.  p.  6 

Budapest. 

18«S-75 

114 

107 

Korosi,  p.  5 

1878-82 

103 

104 

"Statist,  Monats."  1884,  p.  185 

" 

1898 

104 

104 

"Stat.  Evkon."  1901,  p.  98 

France . . . 

18.54-59 

111 

105 

Bergniann,  p.  118 

Hungary. 

187B-78 

114 

105 

"  Statist.  Monats."  vlii.  478 

" 

1896 

104 

"  Magyar  Statist."  Iv.  65 

Posen — 

1819-73 

108 

105 

Bergniann,  p.  110 

Prague... 

186.5-74 

111 

105 

Korosi,  p.  35 

1879-80 

105 

103 

"Stat,  Handtiuch,"  1881,  p.  25 

Pnissia. . . 

18.30-34 

111 

106 

Lapneau,  p.  25 

18.59-61 

ia5 

106 

n, 

" 

187.5-81 

108 

106 

"Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat."  1883,  p.  232 

Russia.. . . 

18,5a-,59 

118 

105 

Lagneau,  p.  25 

"     .... 

1867-70 

129 

105 

"  Jouni.  Stat.  Soc."  1880,  p.  358 

Sweden . . 

1841-55 

107 

100 

Wappaus,  "  Allg.  Ber."  p.  195 

5t.  Peters- 

burg.... 

1866-72 

147 

106 

Korosi,  p.  174 
Ri.  pp.  21-22 

Vienna . . . 

1865-74 

117 

106 

1897 

103 

"  Statist.  Jahrb."  1899 

The  fact  was  noticed  by  Burdach  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  bj-  Hofacker 
(•■  Eigenschaften, "  1838),  and  by  Darwin  ("Descent 
of  Man,"  2d  ed,,  p,  243);  but  while  numerous  sug- 
gestions have  been  made,  the  cause  of  the  predomi- 
nance has  not  been  determined.  The  best-known 
suggestion  is  that  of  Sadler  and  Hofacker,  accord- 
ing to  which  boys  are  peculiarly  the 

Prepon-  offspring  of  earl}-  marriages.  This  is 
derance  of  to  some  extent  contirmed  by  Jewish 
Boys.  statistics:  but  the  pi-edominance  of 
boys  among  the  Jews  is  equally 
marked  in  Russia,  where  early  marriage  is  the  cus- 
tom with  the  general  population. 

It  is  established  that  boys  are  more  likely  to  be 
born  in  towns  than  in  the  countrj' ;  and  Jews  live 
mostly  iu  towns.  Lagneau  suggests  that  the  greater 
nimiljer  of  boys  is  due  to  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Niddah(Lev.  xv.  19);  while  E.  Nagel("Der 
Hohe  Knabeniiberschuss  der  Ncugeborenen  der 
Jildinnen,"  in  "Stat.  Mouatsschrift,"  1884,  pp.  183- 
186)  attributes  it  to  (1)  the  gi-eater  cai'e  which  Jew- 
ish wives  take  of  their  health,  and  (2)  the  smaller 
number  of  illegitimate  births.  The  suggestion  is 
that  fewer  boys  die  in  still-biith  among  Jews  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  illegitimate  births  among 
them. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  predominance  is 
not  so  great  as  it  would  seem  from  the  table;  and, 
as  Lagneau  suggests,  the  abnormal  figures  for  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  St,  Petersburg  are  probably  due  to 
some  error  in  the  registration  of  Jewish  female 
children.  The  later  and  presuiuablv  more  accurate 
III.— 15 


statistics  for  Hungary  and  Vienna  do  not  show  any 
marked  Jewish  superiority. 

Illegitimacy  :  The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  is 
lower  among  the  Jews  than  almost  any  otlier  sect 
or  nation.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
table,  giving  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
to  total  births  at  the  places  cited ; 

Percentage  of  Illegitimate  to  Total  Births. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Authority. 

Austria  . . 

1861-70 

12.7 

14.7 

Baden  . . . 

1.S57-73 

1.6 

14.2 

Bavaria . . 

1876 

1.0 

13.0 

/Ji.  p.  131 

Budapest 

IHl>'<-75 

6.7 

29.9 

III.  p.  5 

1874-98 

11.7 

29.3 

"  Statist.  Evkon."  v.  1901.  p.  88 

1878-82 

10.7 

23.9 

"Statist.  Monats."  1884,  p,  285 
Lagneau,  p,  2:1 

France .. . 

1887-89 

3.5 

J  ..-J 

Hungary. 

1866-73 

1.3 

6.5 

Schwiclier.  "  Ungani,"  p.  187 

1.H96 

6.4 

8.5 

"  Mag.  Stat.  Evkcin."  iv,  65 

Moscow. . 

18IJH-72 

0.0 

29.9 

K<)rosi.  p.  181 

Posen 

1819-73 

2.7 

5.9 

Bergiuann.  p.  121 

Prague  . . 

186.5-74 

8.6 

43.9 

Korosi,  p.  35 

Pru.>isia. . . 

1822-40 

1.8 

7.0 

"  Jour.  Stat.  Soc."  ix.  81 

1875-80 

2.7 

7.6 

"Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat."  1881,  p. 

329 
"  Russ.  Revue,"  v.  427 

Riga 

1866-70 

0.1 

1.1 

Russia.... 

1867 

0.2 

3.3 

Lagneau.  p.  2:j 

"     .... 

1868-70 

0.2 

2.9 

"  Jour.  Stat.  Soc."  1880,  p.  357 

St.  Peters- 

burg.. . 

1866-72 

0.1 

30.0 

Turin  .... 

18ti.5 

0.0 

13.2 

/)>..  I).  102 

Verona... 

18.5.5-64 

1.0 

20.0 

Vienna .. . 

186.5-74 

8.7 

44.9 

Korosi.  pp.  21-22 

1897 

13.4 

"  Stat.  Jahrb.  fttr  1897  " 

The  high  figure  for  Austria  is  almo.st  certainly 
due  to  the  practise  of  omitting  civil  registration  of 
marriage  among  the  poorer  class  of  Jews:  thus 
causing  their  offspring  to  be  reckoned  as  illegitimate. 
Thus,  at  Storozynee,  the  percentage  of  Jewish  ille- 
gitimate children  is  put  at  theabsurd  figureof  99.61, 
which  simply  means  that  the  Storozynee  Jews  never 
register  their  marriages. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  where  the  isola- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  being  modified,  their  illegitimacy 
rate  is  increasing,  Bergmann  ("Beitriige,"  pp.  129- 
130)  shows  that  there  has  been  a  perceptible  rise  in 
this  rate  in  most  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Prussia: 
and  where  a  diminution  has  occurred  as  in  West- 
phalia, it  has  been  less  than  that  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

The  few  facts  available  do  not  confirm  Nagel's 
theory  that  the  low  rate  of  illegitimacy  (where  male 
births  are  rarer)  causes  a  more  decisive  predomi- 
nance of  the  male  sex  among  Jewish  births  in  gen- 
eral ;  for  the  following  table — based  on  the  same 
authorities  as  before — giving  the  number  of  viable 
boys  to  100  girls  in  illegitimate  births,  shows  the 
same  i^redominauce : 

NtJMBER  OF  Viable  Boys  to   100  Girls  in  Ille- 
giti.\i.\te  Births. 


Pesth. 

Prague. 

Prussia. 

Vienna. 

Jews 

106 

104 

114 
104 

101 
103 

110 
104 

Still-Births :  It  is  usually  asserted  that  there  is 
a  lower  rate  of  still-births  among  the  Jews  than 
among  non-Jews;    and   this   might    be  expected. 


Birzhi 
Biscboffsheim 
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cousideriuir  their  lnwer  iufant  mortality  in  general. 
The  following  table,  giving  the  percentage  of  still- 
born to  viable  chiUircn,  makes  the  percentage  quite 
evenly  balanced;  but  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Prussian  statistics  confirms  the  general  impression: 

Percentage  of  Viable  to  Still-Born  Childeex. 


Chris- 

Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

tians. 

Authority. 

Badpn  .  • . 

1S7-70 

4.0 

3.1 

Berpmann,  p.  178 

Berlin  . . . 

Ifi.'fll 

3.9 

3.9 

"Statist.  Jahrb."  1.S91,  p.  38 

IMftS 

2.5 

"Statist.  Jahrb."  1900,  p.  73 

Budapest. 

ls;«-;8 

B.5 

7.3 

lb. 

1890 

2.1 

3.0 

"Statist.  EvkOn."  1901,  pp.98, 

113 
Lagneau,  p.  36 

France  . . 

18.55-59 

5.2 

4.3 

Hungary. 

187IJ-78 

1.3 

1.6 

"  Stat.  Monats."  1884,  p.  184 

Posen 

1819-49 

2.9 

2.4 

Bergmaun,  p.  191 

184iH-73 

1.1 

3.3 

lb. 

Prague. . . 

186.5-74 

5.0 

4.4 

Kurfisi.  p.  36 

Prussia  . . 

l.'«)-75 

2.1 

3.7 

"  Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat."  1877,  p.  40 

1875-81 

3.4 

4.1 

7  b.  1883,  p.  332 

St.  Peters- 

burg  

1866-72 

5.4 

3.4 

KOrOsl,  p.  175 

Vienna  . . 

18(S-74 

5.1 

4.5 

lb.  p.  23 

1899 

5.3 

"  Statist.  Jahrb."  1901.  pp.  48, 
50 

The  difference  is  attributed  to  the  more  favorable 
age  at  which  Jewesses  marry,  or  to  the  greater  care 
the  latter  take  of  themselves.  This  superiority, 
however,  is  by  no  means  proved.  And  though 
Nagel  maintains  that  the  smaller  number  of  still- 
births is  the  cause  of  the  preponderance  of  Jewish 
boys,  Jacobs  (I.e.)  points  out  that  in  Budapest,  1876- 
78,  the  proportion  of  boys  in  still-births  was  122  to 
100  girls  among  Jews,  and  116  to  100  girls  among 
Christians;  while  the  figures  for  St.  Petersburg 
would  seem  to  indicate  185  for  the  former  against 
136  for  the  latter,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  some 
fault  of  enumeration. 

BiBLiiKiR.iPHT:  Leeoyt.  De  Ccrtaiiirn  Immtiitites  Bfosta- 
ti'/iirs  :h:  }n  Hucc  Jnirc,  Paris,  1868;  Lagneau.  Du  !>€'- 
niiinlirciiicHt  dc  hi  Pnpulatiou,  Paris,  1882;  Jacobs,  Studies 
in  Jewish  Statistics,  London,  1891. 

J. 

BIBZHI  (Polish,  Bine):  District  of  Poniwiezh, 
government  of  Kovuo.  The  population  of  1,500  in- 
cludes 600  Jews,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  handicrafts.  The  traditional  Jewish  charity  is 
here  developed  in  the  highest  degree;  the  philan- 
thropic institutions  including  a  hospital,  and  the  fol- 
lowing societies;  Malbish  'Arummim  (for  distribu- 
ting clothes  among  the  poor),  Po'ale-Zedek  (for 
mutual  help),  Gemilat  Hesed  (for  advancing  loans 
■without  interest),  and  a  Talmud  Torah,  attended  by 
eighty-eight  children.  The  Jews  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Birzhi  are  engaged  in  agriculture  on  rented 
land,  either  cultivating  it  themselves,  or  with  the 
help  of  others.  For  the  history  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Birzhi,  see  Kovno,  Lithtania,  Radzi- 

WILL. 

BiBLiOGR.irUY :  E.  TyszkiewicE,  Munugrafiie  Bl>-ze,  1869. 
H.   H.  S.  J. 

BISCHITZ  DE  HEVES,  JOHANNA  (iiee 
Fischer):  Hungariiiu  philanthropist;  born  in  Tata 
in  1827;  died  in  Budapest  ilarch  28,  1898;  daugh- 
ter of  a  porcelain  manufacturer  and  wife  of  David 
Bischltz.  She  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  Jewish  Women's  Association,  and  the  Jewish 
People's   Kitchen,  of   Budapest;   vice-president  of 


Juhauua  llischitz  de  Ileves. 


the  Christian  "  ilaria  Dorothea  Charitable  Union  " ; 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety ;  and  honorary  member  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  more  than 
100  philanthropic  so- 
cieties of  the  prov- 
ince. In  1867  Bai'on 
Moritz  de  Hirscli 
founded  at  her  in- 
stance and  gave  into 
her  charge  a  relief 
bureau  in  Buda- 
pest, as  a  center  for 
Hungary,  placing  at 
her  disposal  a  yeaily 
sum  of  120,000  gul- 
den for  distribution 
among  the  pool. 
During  her  presi 
dencv  more  than 
3,000,000  gulden 
were  distributed. 
Her      philanthropic 

labors  were  not  only  recognized  by  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  I.,  who  twice  decorated  her,  but  were  ac- 
knowledged by  King  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium. 
s.  L.  V. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,      LOUIS    RAPHAEL : 

French  banker  and  philanthropist;  born  in  Mayence, 
Germany,  in  1800;  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14, 1873.  His 
father's  sudden  death,  combined  with  the  general 
upheaval  of  public  affairs  that  followed  the  events 
of  1815,  compelled  Bischoftsheim  to  abandon  the 
studies  he  was  pursuing  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city  and  to  enter  commerce.  He  found 
employment  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  and  mastered  his  business  so  rap- 
idly that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  director  of  a 
bank  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  Amsterdam. 
Ten  years  later,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  he  was  appointed  consul-general  of  the 
former  state  at  Amsterdam. 

His  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  he  established 
branch  houses  in  Antwerp  (1827),  Loudon  (1836), 
and  Paris  (1846).  In  1850  he  left  Holland,  and  set- 
tled in  the  French  metropolis,  where  his  son  Raphael 
Louis  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Ceutrale 
(see  Raphael  Louis  BiscnoFFSHElM).  Paris  thus 
became  the  headquarters  of  his  large  banking  firm, 
Bischoffsheim  liimself  undertaking  the  personal  di- 
rection of  the  business. 

Interested  in  every  commercial  enterprise  of  im- 
portance, and  taking  part  in  all  the  great  financial 
operations  of  his  time,  Bischoffsheim  soon  acquired 
immense  wealth.  He  financed  the  great  southern 
railway  company,  the  Compagnie  du  Chemiu  de 
Fer  du  Jlidi,  and  became  director  of  the  Societe 
Generalc  de  la  Banque  des  Pays-Bas,  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  Colonial,  of  the  Franco-Egyptian  Bank,  and 
of  the  Societe  du  Prince  Imperial. 

A  large  portion  of  Bischoffshcim's  fortune  was 
devoted  to  charitable  and  educational  purposes. 
He  was  president  of  the  Association  Philotechnique 
and  founder  of  the  Athenee.  At  the  latter  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  entertainments  for  charitable 
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objects;  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  the  Athenee 
finally  became  an  ordinary  theater. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encuclopeilte,  s.v.;  Paul  Guerin, 
In  JJktionnairc  dcs  Dictkmnaires,  s.v. 
8.  A.  S.  C. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  RAPHAEL  JONA- 
THAN: Belgian  liiiauoier  and  pliilauthropi.st :  born 
at  Mayence  in  1808;  died  at  Brussels  Feb.  6.  1883. 
He  left  his  native  town  when  quite  young  and  went 
to  Belgium.  Endowed  with  good  judgment,  being 
a  tireless  worker,  and  having  earl_v  become  familiar 
with  business  operations,  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
important  financial  transactions,  in  which  his  mere 
name  and  his  experience  inspired  the  public  with 
confidence.  He  opened  a  bank  at  Antwerp  and  an- 
other at  Brussels,  both  of  which  rapidly  succeeded. 
Bischoffsheim  was  one  of  the  most  active  founders 


he  had  lived,  was  changed  to  that  of  "Boulevard 
Bischoffsheim  "  ;  and  the  community  of  Watermael- 
Boitfort  placed  his  bust  in  the  liall  where  the  sessions 
of  the  Communal  Council  were  held. 

8-  M.  Bl. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  RAPHAEL  LOUIS : 
French  banki-r;  member  of  tlie  Institute  of  France; 
son  of  Louis  Uaphael  Bischoff.slieim ;  bom  July  22, 
182y,  iu  Amsterdam.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  his  native  city,  and  was  then  sent  by  his 
father  to  Paris  to  take  a  special  course  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufac- 
tures, where  he  was  admitted  in  1843.  On  gradua- 
ting from  that  school  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
one  of  the  soutliern  railway  lines  lielonging  to  the 
system  controlled  by  his  father,  ami  remaiufd  in  that 
position  until  1873,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  banking  firm. 


Genealogy  op  the  Bischoffsheim  F.v.mily. 

Raphael  (Xailian)  Bischoffsheim  (b.  1773  at  Blschofshelm-on-the-Tauhcr:  d.  Jan.  22, 1814,  at  Mayence; 
m.  Helene,  dau.  Herz  Moses  Cassel  of  Mayence). 


Louis  (Liidwlg)  b.  June 
22,  1800,  at  Mayence  ; 
d.  Noy.  14,  1873,  at 
Paris :  m.  dau.  Hay- 
yiin  Sal.  Goldschniidt, 
Frankfort-on-the- 
Maini 

I 
Raphael  L.  (deputy  at 

Paris) 
Regine  (m.  Jules  Beer) 
Henri  L. (London) 


Amalie  (b.  March  27, 
1802;  m.  1818  Aug. 
Bamberger,  Mayence) 


Rudolf  (Mayence) 
Ludwig  (Berlin) 
Heinrich  (Paris) 
Jenny  (m.  Levy.  Paris) 
Henriette  (m.  Br^al) 
Clara    (m.    Landsberg, 
Bonn) 


Jonathan  (b.  April  26, 
1808,  Mayence :  d.  Feb. 
li,  1883,  at  Bnissels; 
m.  1&32  Jette  Gold- 
schmidt) 


Anna  (m.  Ludwlg  Bam- 
berger) 


Henriette  (b.  1806;  m. 
Belmont-Alzey  1823) 


Clara  (m.  Baron  Maur- 
ice de  Hirsch) 

Regine  (m.  Gold- 
schmidt,  Paris) 

Ferdinand  (Paris) 

Hortense  (m.  Monte- 
flore,  Brussels) 


Clara  (b.  1809;  m.Cahen 
d'Anyers,  Paris; 


Eduard 
Emma 
Raphael 
Louis  (Paris) 
Albert  (Paris) 


of  the  Union  du  Credit,  instituted  in  the  hard  times 
of  1848,  and  which  since  then  has  been  specially 
serviceable  to  small  traders;  of  the  Comptoir  de 
Pr6ts  sur  Marchandises  at  Antwerp;  of  the  Union 
dii  Credit  at  Liege ;  and  of  the  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  successively  examiner  and  director, 
and  which  he  saved  from  imminent  failure  iu  1841, 
receiving  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  Bischoffsheim  had  a  high 
standing  in  political  as  well  as  in  financial  circles. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  communal  council  of  Brus- 
sels, and  for  twenty  years  represented  the  arron- 
dissement  of  tliat  name  in  the  Senate,  often  advising 
the  ministers  of  finance. 

Bischoffsheim  founded  several  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions; among  them,  at  Brussels,  two  profes- 
sional schools  for  girls,  two  normal  schools,  a  model 
school,  courses  of  lectures  for  women,  an  association 
for  encouraging  study  among  women,  the  Educa- 
tional League,  and  committees  for  supplying  food 
and  clothing  to  needy  school-children,  and  a  cliair 
of  Arabic  at  the  university.  He  was  also  actively 
interested  in  Je\visli  philanthropy,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Consistory. 

He  received  special  naturalization  papers  in  1859 
for  exceptional  services  rendered  to  the  state,  and 
he  was  decorated  with  many  foreign  ordere.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by , all  classes  of  the  whole  city; 
the  name  of  the  Boulevard  de  I'Observatoire,  where 


Bischoffsheim  in  a  short  time  acquired  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  a  public-spirited  man ;  and  his  munificent 
gifts  to  charitable  and  scientific  institutions  won  for 
him  the  exceptional  honor  of  "  grande  naturaliza- 
tion," by  wliich,  on  April  24,  1880,  he  became  a  citi- 
zen of  the  French  republic. 

Attracted  by  the  marvelous  advance  of  astronomy, 
and  deeply  interested  iu  that  science,  Bischoffsheim 
spared  no  expense  in  aiding  astronomical  institutions 
and  enterprises.  The  observatories  of  Paris  and  of 
Montsouris  owe  to  him  in  great  measure  the  excel- 
lency of  their  modern  equipment.  He  has  also  given 
his  financial  support  to  the  observatory  established 
by  General  Nansouty  on  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi. 

Bischoffsheim 's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  astronomy,  however,  was  tlie  observa- 
tory of  Mont-Gras  near  Nice,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-equipped  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
which  he  founded  with  an  endowment  of  1,.50U.OOO 
francs.  This  observatorj-  was  formally  inaugurated 
Oct.,  1887,  and  was  selected  for  the  meeting-place  of 
the  international  geodetic  congress  of  that  year. 
The  Acad(^'mie  des  Sciences  sent  its  most  illustrious 
representatives  on  the  occasion,  and  later  recog- 
nized tlie  valuable  nature  of  Bisclioffsheim's  services 
to  astronomy  by  electing  him  member  (tnembir  libre) 
of  the  Institul  de  France;  while  the  French  govern- 
ment bestowed  upon  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
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Honor.  He  received  two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris 
UuiversiU  Exposition  of  ISS!):  cue  for  his  observa- 
tory at  Nice,  the  other  for  his  professional  school  on 
the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  Paris. 

In  1881  Bischoffsheim  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
electoral  district  of  Nice  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
but  he  insisted  upon  preserving  the  independence 
of  his  political  opinions,  and  as  he  would  attach 
himself  permanently  to  no  political  faction,  he  was 
not  reelected  in  1885. 

Bibliography:    La    Omiulc    Encyclnphlie ;   Paul   Gui-rin, 
Dictivnnaire  des Dktionnaiiif. 
s.  J-   W. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  RAPHAEL  (NA- 
THAN): ^Merchant  and  promiu<'nt  philanthropist; 
biMii  at  Bischofsheim-on-the-TauIier,  1TT3;  died  at 
Mayeiice  Jan.  22,  1814.  He  went  to  Mayeuee  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  from  a  small  merchant 
became  a  purveyor  to  the  army.  Bischottslieim  was 
president  of  the  Jewish  community  of  JIayeuce. 
In  a  list  dated  April  21.  1808.  he  is  included  in  the 
twenty-tive  foremost  Jews  of  that  city,  from  among 
whom  the  authorities  were  to  choose  notables  for 
the  great  Sanhedrin  of  Paris. 

Bibliography  :  Faiinl.v  recnrds  in  tlie  register's  offlce,'  Ma- 
yence.  Nos.  55  and  4-59 ;  record  nf  deallis.  (/».,  for  llie  year  1S14. 
No.  HB9;  Le  Guide  de  hi  Vdli  dc  Mininici.  year  ix.  of  tin- 
repulilir;  Maimer  Mcmiirliue)i.  I.").s:(-isy7.  No.  12W;  AUti. 
Zed. denJud.  1S83,  No. 8;  Igr.  U'uclniiM-lirifl.  No,  1.5,  Magde- 
burp,  1883;  Israelit.  xxiv.  13,  Mavence,  1S.S3;  ffir.  Etiide>i 
Juires.  1S31,  vi,  ISti;  Mniiitriiy  Bih,i'\  Fell,  (I.  1SS:3;  Kayser- 
linsr.  Uedeithhldlter.  Leipsu-,  ISIC  ;  (;.  Vapereau.  Diet.  I'lii- 
rtr.s'fi  deti  CtintemititraiHs,  Vnvis,  lsii;>;  Eriniteniuuen  vnu 
Ltiduiu  Bambenier,  Berlin.  ISHH;  Ettd  dc  la  ViUe  dc  Ma- 
yeuee ;  MS,  in  the  inunioipal  arcliives  of  Mayence, 
s.  S.   S.V 

BISCHOFSHEIM-ON-THE-TAUBER :  City 
in  the  district  of  Mosbach,  Baden.  At  Lauda  and 
the  neighboring  Tauber-Bischofsheim  seven  promi- 
nent Jews  were  tortured  and  burned,  Jan.  1  and  2, 
123.5,  on  the  accusation  of  having  murdered  a  Chris- 
tian. Nearly  the  whole  community  was  annihilated 
by  the  hordes  under  Kindflei.sch  July  24,  1298,  and 
again  by  those  under  Armletler's  leadership  June 
10,  1337.  Another  persecution  took  place  in  1343; 
and  on  the  appearance  of  the  Black  Death  in  1348 
many  Jews  were  martyred.  Jacob  of  Bischofsheini, 
with  his  wife  and  son.  is  mentioned  at  Nuremberg 
in  1329.  In  133G  the  brothers  Johann  and  Eberhard 
Yoyte  ratified  an  agreement  that  of  the  yearly  ta.\ 
on  the  Jews  of  Bischofsheini  one-half  should  thence- 
forth goto  Otto,  bisho]i  of  \Viir/1)urg,  and  the  other 
half  to  themselves  until  the  chapter  should  have 
bought  back  the  city  from  them.  On  Dec.  23  of  the 
same  year  they  agreed  to  turn  over  their  share  to 
the  town  council,  In  1338  Archbishop  Heinrich  of 
Mayence  released  the  knight  Johann  von  Rieden  and 
his  family  from  all  the  claims  of  the  Jews  of  Bisch- 
ofslieim  on  aceount  of  the  Jews  that  had  been 
slain  in  that  city.  In  1343  Archbishop  Adolf  of 
Mayence  promised  to  cease  taxing  the  Jews  in  the 
nine  cities  of  the  archbishopric  to  which  Bischofs- 
heim  belonged.  On  June  27,  1400,  the  burgrave 
Friedrich  addressed  a  letter  to  Isaac  of  Bischofsheim. 
In  1710  the  houses  of  two  Jews,  near  the  church, 
T^ere  exchanged  for  others.  In  1731  and  1746  the 
electoral  governmeul  issued  decrees  forbidding  the 
desecration  of  Siindavsand  holidavs  bv  Jews.     The 


poll-tax  of  the  Jews  amounted  to  20  kreutzer  in  1724. 
From  early  times  the  city  belonged  to  the  electorate 
of  Mayence,  and  the  Jews  were  included  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Aschaffenburg,  or  Mayence:  representa- 
tives of  Bischofsheim  are  mentioned  in  all  transac- 
tions of  the  electorate.  When  Baden  became 
independent  Bischofsheim  came  under  the  rabbinical 
jurisdiction  of  Wertheim.  The  tirst  and  the  last 
rablii  of  Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber  was  Jacob 
Lowensteiu  (1851-09);  while  his  learned  son,  Leopold 
Lowensteiu,  rabbi  at  Morbach,  had  charge  of  the 
rabbinate  in  1870-71.  At  present  (1902)  the  com- 
munity numbers  40  families,  and  is  included  in  the 
rabbinate  of  Morbach. 

Jacob  ben  Eliezer  Brandeis,  who  died  in  1768,  is 
mentioned  as  rabbi  of  Neckar-Bischofsheim.  A  Rabbi 
Hellmann,  of  the  family  of  Chief  Rabbi  Lob  of 
Prague,  5vas  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  He  died  at  an 
early  age.  and  was  succeeded  by  Rabbi  Moses  Bam- 
berger, who  died  in  old  age  in  1820.  The  latter's 
only  son,  Koii]K'1  Bamberger,  rabbi  of  Worms,  died 
in  1864,  The  Jew  Joseph,  baptized  in  1705,  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

Jews  are  also  mentioned  as  living  at  Rhein- 
Bischofsheim. 

Bibliography  :  Salfeld,  Mnrljirnhniium.  pp.  124,  209,  2:j8,  281 ; 
Menken,  Seriiiti've:^  Berum  Gerniauirarntn^  iii.  3,38;  Sal- 
feld and  Stern,  Nnndicnj  im  Mdlelaltcr,  p.  210:  Wiener, 
lieijesteiu  p.  119,  No,  12«,  p,  119,  No.  127,  p.  121,  No.  137; 
Zeit.  fllr  (iexcU.  dcr  Jndcii  iii  Dcutsehlaitd.  iii.  32.5,  v.  190; 
Bamberger,  Jitdoi  in  Aschafcnhurii.WV.p.'i;  Steinsobnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bndl.  No.  9139,  For  Neeliar-Bischofsheiin.  see 
Wiljel,  Hohenlnhi.''che  Kirehenhi^^toricp.  7-57  :  Li5wenstein, 
Gcscli.  dcr  Jitdcii  in  dcr  Kurpfalz,  p.  273. 
o.  A.   F. 

BISENZ  :  Town  in  Moravia.  Austria.  About 
the  earliest  history  of  its  Jews  nothing  is  known. 
Pesina,  whose  "Mars  Jloravieus"  was  published  in 
1077,  calls  it  "nidus  Juda'orum," 

In  the  time  of  the  margraves  (up  to  the  fifteenth 
century)  the  Bisenz  Jews  must  have  enjoyed  great 
jn-ivileges;  for,  according  to  the  oldest  "mountain- 
hiws,"  they  were  permitted  to  own  vineyards,  it  being 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  margraves  to 
market  their  wine  through  the  agency  of  Jewish 
traders.  In  the  5vars  between  George  Podiebrad  of 
Bohemia  and  Matthias  of  Hungary  (c.  14.58),  Bisenz, 
and  with  it  the  Jewish  (luarter,  was  entirely  devas- 
tated and  came  under  constantly  changing  feu<lal 
proprietors. 

According  to  the  feudal  "  Urliarium  "  of  1004,  the 
Jews  even  then  possessed  thirty-two  houses,  a  hos- 
pital, and  seventeen  smaller  buildings,  called  "Hoferi 
Zidovisti."  But  only  a  year  later  "(May  2,  1605)  the 
Jewish  community  was  totally  destroyed  by  Stephen 
Bocskai;  so  that  in  1655,  when  the  new  edition  of 
the  land-register  was  made  out,  twenty-tive  Jewish 
holdings  stiil  lay  in  ruins. 

In  the  first  Silesian  war  (Feb.,  1742)  the  Jewish 
community  suffered  se\'erely  from  the  Prussian  in- 
vasion, especially  as  its  inhabitants  had  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  general  levies.  At  the  close  of  this  war 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1753  issued  the  so- 
called  "Familien-Verordnung  "  (Family  Ordinance), 
according  to  which  only  5,442  Jewish  families  were 
allowed  to  live  in  Moravia;  and  of  these  137  were 
allotted  to  Bisenz.     On  Jlav    17.  1777,  almost  the 
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entire  Jewish  glietto,  in  which  there  were  ninety -three 
liouses,  was  burned.  Up  to  1783  tlie  Jewish  coni- 
iiiuuity  was  subject  to  the  feudal  lord ;  but  in  crim- 
iuul  matters  they  were  under  tlie  jurisdictiuu  of  the 
city  authorities. 

Of  recent  events  may  be  mentioned  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  Jewish  congregation  into  a  political  com- 
munity in  1S52,  and  the  building  of  a  new  synagogue 
ill  ISfiy. 

i«.  J.  Hf. 

BISHKA,  NAHMAN  BEN  BENJAMIN 
COHEN  ZEDEK:'  Russian  Talmudist;  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Together 
with  his  brother,  Shabbetai  Bishka,  he  wrote  the 
"Sliebet  Ahim"(,Tbe  Brothers'  Sitting),  essays  on 
ditferent  passages  of  the  Talmud,  with  an  appendix 
entitled  "Shem  'Olam"  (Eternal  Xanie),  being  com- 
ments on  different  passagesof  the  Haggadab  and  the 
Bible.  The  work  was  publi.shed  (Wilna-Grodno, 
1«33)  by  his  grandson,  Joshua  ben  Kalonymus  Cohen 
Zedek,  who  added  an  ap|iendi-\  of  bis  own  Talmudic 
essays  under  the  title  "Nal.ial  Yabliok." 

BIBI-IOGKAIMIY  :  Furet,  Bihlwtlieca  Judaica.  i.  120;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  liii-St/initn,  p.  .5tJT. 

I.,  (i.  I.   Bek. 

BISHOP  OF  THE  JEWS  (Episcopus  Judee- 

orum)  :  Title  given  to  an  otHcial  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Kliine  country  and  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and 
tliirteeuth  centuries.  At  Cologne  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  asan  equivalent  to  "  parnas,"  or  warden  of 
the  synagogue.  In  England  the  parnas  is  mentioned 
under  that  name,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  in 
each  large  community  three,  and  three  only,  of  these 
"eiiiseopi"  (for  example,  in  the  communities  of 
Loudon  and  Lincoln);  and  it  has  therefore  been  in- 
ferred that  they  were  equivalent  to  the  three  day- 
yauim  or  ecclesiastical  assessors  who  constitute  the 
bet  din  in  the  Jewish  community,  known  in  the  Eng- 
lish records  as  a  " chapter  of  the  Jews"  (riipitulu/ii 
JiKhniriiiii).  Originally  an  official  title,  the  name 
became  afterward  a  cognomen;  and  in  French - 
speaking  countries  several  Jews  are  fouud  with  the 
name  "Evesque"  or  "Levesc."  Some  T.\li.ies  of 
the  Eiiglisli  Exchequer  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  which  the  Latin  name  is  given  as  "  Levesc."  but  is 
signed  in  Hebrew  as  "Cohen  ";  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  name  when  used  as  a  family  name  is 
simply  equivalent  to  "Cohen." 

Besides  the  bishops,  there  was  in  England  a  Pkes- 
BYTF.u,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  cliief 
rabbi,  associated  chietiy  with  the  treasury;  he  would 
correspond  to  the  ab  bet  din. 

BiBLifKiR.u'iiv  :  Hnnieer,  Ju(litisihrcins}imlt  tier  Laurenz- 
IjUinx  ill  K/ilii,  Nos.  23:!,  2St  ct  jKi.v-iim ;  Jacobs,  Jcn-it  nf 
Aimcvin  Eiiglniiit,  pp.  ;3T2,  373. 

J. 

BISLICHES    or    BISSELICHES,    MORDE- 

CAI  LOEB  ;  Editor  of  some  valuable  Hebrew  works 
of  medieval  authors;  born  at  Brody,  Austria,  at  the 
endof  thc>  eighteenth  century  ;  died  aboutlSol.  He 
was  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (a  fact  of  which 
he  liitterly  complains),  ultimately  divorced  his  wife, 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  chikiren,  went  to  Paris. 
There  he  was  very  prosperous  in  Inrsiness.  devoting 
his  leisure  to  the  study  and  publication  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  Paris  Library.    Later  he  went  to 


Holland  and  Italy,  where  he  collected  a  number  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  Returning  to  his  birthi)lace, 
he  prepai-ed  for  publication,  with  the  aiil  of  his 
brother  Ephraini,  the  following  AvorUs; 

(1)  "YesliiiVit  .Meshiho,"  uf  Isaan  h.  Juilah  Abravanel, 
Carlsruhe,  1.S2.S;  12|  "  Seferha-NVfesh,"  of  Shem-Tob  Palqiiera, 
Lemberir,  ISii;  (3)  "Mureli  ha-Mureb,"  of  Slieiii-tob  Pahiuera 
Presburg.  1X37;  (4)  "Ma'auiur  Ylkkavu  ha-.Mayim,"  of  .Samuel  b. 
Judah  Tlbbon,  Presburg,  IS!? :  1.5)  .Moses  Nahmanides'  Hiildu- 
shiiii  on  "  Sbabbat,"  under  the  title,  "  Ozar  Nehmad,"  Pre'sliurg, 
1S37 ;  (ti)  "  Minliat  Kena'ot,"  of  Abba  Marl  h.  Moses  of  Luriel, 
Presburi?,  ls:is;  (7)  "Sefat  Yeter,"  of  Abraham ibn  F.zra  (iMlited 
with  iireface  liy  Meir  Letterisi,  Preshiirir,  1.><!H;  (Si  "  Ha-Pallt," 
a  oataloKue  of  eighty  valuable  Hebrew  manusi-ripts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Bisliches  (desoribeil  by  L.  Zunz,  with  addilioiial  critical 
remarks  by  Senior  Sachsi,  Berlin,  l.siii. 
BiBi.i0GR.iPHV:  His  prefaces  to  the  books  .Vn'miKo- ritfcoi'u 

I.'.',J:-'™i"','!'- ""''  H"-I''ilil:  steiuschnelder.  Cat.  Boil),  cols. 

SK),  992,  l!i)9 :  Furst.  BiW.  Ji/rf.  i.  129;  Zcdner,  Cat    Hehr 

Bunks  Brit.  Mm.  s.v.;  Geiger,  Jilil.  Xiit.  iil.  2S2. 

n  H.  M. 

BISMARCK,  PRINCE  OTTO  EDUARD 
LEOPOLD  :  Prussian  statesman  ;  born  at  .ScliiUi- 
Iiauseu  Ajnil  1,  1815;  died  at  Friedriehsruh  July 
311.  1898;  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet  (Vereinigter 
Landtag),  184T-,")i ;  representative  of  Prussia  atthe 
Buiidest:igat  Fraukfort-outhe-JIain,  18.T1-.59;  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  from  March,  18.59, 
to  ;May,  1802,  and  at  Paris  from  May  to  Sept.,  1863; 
secretary  of  state  and  premier  from  Sejit.,  1863.  to 
Aug.,  180();  then  chancellor  of  the  North  German 
Federation  until  1870,  and  of  the  German  empire 
from  Dec,  1870,  to  JIarch  30,  1890. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  first  Prussian  Diet,  convened 
in  1847,  Bismarck,  a  .strong  adherent  of  the  feudal 
party  ("  Junkerpartei  "),  opposed  the  new  law  which 
favored  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  He  elo- 
quently advocated  the  idea  of  a  Chri.stian  state  in 
which  Jews  might  have  all  personal  liberties,  but 
should  not  be  accorded  the  right  of  serving  as  mag- 
istrates. He  evinced  the  same  spirit  of  religious  or, 
rather,  racial  iirejndice  when  Eduard  Simson  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  Erfurt  parliament  and  him- 
self one  of  the  secretaries;  "  My  late  father,"  he  said, 
"would  thrice  turn  in  his  grave  should  he  hear  that 
I  had  become  the  secretary  of  a  Jewish  savant" 
(Sinrson  had  been  baptized).  In  1881  Bismarck 
praisetl  Simson  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  national  idea. 

Time  and  experience  wrought  a  change  in  Bis- 
marck's views.  Many  years  later  (1870),  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  confessed  that  he  had  heard  and  had  de- 
livered "many  a  stupid  speech  at  this  Diet." 

As  Prussian  minister  of  state,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
full  emancipation  which  had  come  to  the  Jews 
.through  the  revolution  of  1848:  and  under  his  chan- 
cellorship the  North  German  Federatiim  passed  the 
law  of  July  3,  1S(;9:  "All  existing  restrictions  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  restrictions  derived  from 
the  dilTerence  of  religion,  are  hereby  abolished.  Es- 
pecially the  right  of  participating  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  municipality  anil  of  the  state,  and  of 
holding  public  office,  shall  be  independent  of  the 
religious  creed."  In  words  and  deeds  Bismarck 
proved  himself  a  stanch  defender  of  these  principles, 
which  were  embodied  in  article  3  of  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  "  I  shall  never  eon.sent  to  any  attempt 
at  curtailing  the  constitutional  lights  of  the  Jews" 
(Poschiuger,  "Fiirst  Bismarck,"  p.  337).     With  the 
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same  emphasis  he  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
anti-Semitic  movement:  "I  decidedly  disapprove  of 
this  agitation  against  the  Jews,  be  it  on  religious  or 
on  racial  grounds." 

In  1808,  when  the  agitation  began  against  the 
Jews  in  Rumania,  ho  took  the  part  of  the  persecuted, 
and  tried  to  influence  Prince  (afterward  King)  Karl 
in  their  favor,  as  is  seen  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Cremieux  b_v  Count  von  der  Goltz,  Prussian  ambas- 
sador to  the  French  court  (April  2):  "From the  letter 
of  the  president  of  the  cabinet  of  Feb.  22  .vou  may 
have  learned  already  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
royal  government  takes  in  this  affair.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  Count  Bismarck  has  complied  with 
your  wish  expressed  in  your  letter  of  3Iarch  26  is 
a  new  proof  thereof.  His  Excellency  authorizes  me 
to  inform  you  that  the  Prussian  consul-general  at 
Bucharest  lias  been  ordered  by  telegraiih  to  remon- 
strate with  Prince  Karl  agaiust  the  proposed  law 
concerning  the  Israelites,  which  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Rumanian  legislature." 

At  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878.  Bismarck,  plead- 
ing for  the  rights  of  the  Rmnaniau  Jews,  remarked 
to  Prince  Gortschakoff  that  perhaps  the  Siid  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Russia  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  deprived  of  civil  and  political  equality. 
That  no  political  considerations  but  the  sentiments 
of  justice  and  humanity  dictated  his  actions  is  shown 
in  the  answer  made  by  his  coadjutor.  Von  Billow, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  who, 
desiring  the  chancellor's  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Balkan  districts,  had  pleaded  for 
toleration:  "Gentlemen,"  said  Von  Bulow,  "'toler- 
ation '  is  an  incorrect  wcjrd :  not  toleration,  but  un- 
restricted exercise  of  all  their  rights  shall  we  de- 
mand, at  the  congress,  for  your  coreligionists." 

And  yet  the  "iron  chancellor,"  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  crush  the  anti-.Semitic  movement  at  its  be- 
ginning, was  led  by  political  reasons  to  foster  it  for 
some  time.  Having  changed  the  liberal  policy 
which  he  had  followed  since  1867.  and  in  which  he 
had  had  the  sujiport  of  the  prominent  .Jewish  states- 
men Lasker  and  Bamlierger,  he  sought  the  alliance 
of  the  Conservative  party,  which  in  1878  had  gaiueil 
the  ascendency  in  the  Reichstag.  The  court  chap- 
lain, Adolf  Stijcker,  founder  of  the  Christian-Social- 
ist party  and  of  its  offspring,  anti-Semitism,  was  not 
hampered  in  his  reactionary  agitations.  Bismarck 
considered  this  new  movement  an  efficient  auxiliary 
in  combating  liberalism  and  democracy.  But  tliis 
strange  fellowship,  which,  especially  in  Berlin,  had 
pernicious  consequences,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Bismarck  never  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  agita- 
tors, and  strenuously  checked  their  attempts  to  de- 
prive the  Jews  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  liv 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 

BiBLiofiRAPiiY:     Antisemitenkatcchismns.    Danzij;,     IWl : 
Mittltcilungen   aus    riem    Vcreinf  ziir   BdnlmpfiDiu  fh's 
AntiAetniti.^mua  since  1891 ;  Anti-Skmitism.  and  bibliugrapby 
at  the  end  ot  tliat  article. 
D.  S.  M.\x. 

BISNA,  BISINAH,   BISNI   (BIZNA) :  Pal 

estinian  scholar  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation 
(fourth  century);  contemporary  of  BEitECiii.\u  II.. 
with  whom  he  appears  in  a  halakic  discussion  (Yer. 


Ma'as.  V.  .52a — "  Bisinah  " ;  Yer.  Ned.  iii.  37d ;  Yer. 
Sliebn.  iii.  34d,  where  "  Yosnah"  is  to  be  corrected). 
His  name  is  connected  with  several  Halakot,  for  the 
most  part,  however,  as  transmitting  opinions  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  (Yer,  Pes.  iv.  31a; 
Yer.  M.  Iv.  i.  80a;  Yer,  Yeb.  iii.  5a).  In  homiletic 
literature  he  also  transmitted  remarks  in  the  names 
of  others  (Tan.,  Shemini,  8  [ed.  Buber,  xii.];  Gen. 
R.  xiv.  9.  "Bisni";  Deut.  R.  iv.  6). 

In  his  own  name  but  few  Haggadot  are  preserved; 
of  these,  the  following  interpretation  of  a  Biblical 
verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

"Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chastenest,  O  Lord,  and 
teachest  out  of  thy  law"  (Ps.  xciv.  12).  "No  man  on  earth  Is 
entirely  exempt  from  pain.  If  his  eye  hurts  him,  he  can  not 
sleep;  a  toothache  keeps  him  wakeful  all  night.  But  hei'e  Is  a 
scholar  engasrert  in  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  he  spends  a  whole 
niirhl  in  thoughtful  meditations.  The  former  Is  awake  through 
pain,  the  latter  voluntarily  ;  blessed  is  he  who  chasteneth  him- 
self with  wakefulness  over  the  study  of  the  Law  "  (Tan.,  Mikkez, 
ed.  Buber,  xvi.;  Yalkut  830  reads  "  Bizna  "I. 

BiBLinc.RAPHY:  Frankel,  Meho,  68b;  Bacher.  Ao-  Pal.  Amor. 
iii.  «•)!>. 
.T.  m:.  S.   M. 

BISTRITZ,  KALMAN  KOHN :  Hungarian 
Neo-Hebraic  poet ;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Purim 
drama  "Goral  ha-Zaddikim"  (The  Lot  of  the  Right- 
eous), -which  appeared  in  Vienna,  1821.  He  be- 
longed to  the  .same  family  as  Jleir  Kohn  Bistritz, 
and  is  considered  a  good  epigrammatist. 

bibliography:  Fiirst,  BibUntheea  Jtiilaiea,  1.  120;  Kayser- 
ling,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  JUtlisehc  Litttratur.  iii.  896 
(l>oth  mistakenly  cite  Bistritz's  work  as  Gemul  )ta-Zcililikim 
[The  Reward  of  the  Righteous]);  Berliner,  Bcitri'luf  ztir 
Geffh.  lies  Jlidisclun  Drama,  appended  to  his  edition  of  R. 
Moses  Zacuto's  Ycsod  'Ulam,  p,  xvlll.,  Berlin,  1874. 
L.  G.  P.    AVi. 

BISTRITZ,  MEIK  KOHN:  Hungarian  Neo- 
Hebraic  poet  and  autliur;  born  in  Vag-Bistritz, 
Hungary,  1820;  died  in  Vienna  Sept.  7,  1892.  He 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Vienna,  where  he 
published  most  of  his  works.  The  first  of  these 
was  his  notes  and  German  translation  of  Mordecai  b. 
Me'ir  Kalmau's  didactic  poem,  "Tabuit  ha-Bayit " 
(The  Shape  of  the  House)  (18.58).  In  the  following 
year  he  published  "  Kol  Riunah  "  (The  Voice  of  Re- 
joicing), a  Hebrew  poem  with  a  German  translation, 
both  composed  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  temple  in  Budapest.  In  1868  he 
produced  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  anony- 
mous "  'Aruk  ha-Kazer  "  (Abridged  Dictionary).  A 
year  later  he  edited  and  juiblished  "  Ziyyun  le-Zikron 
'01am"  (Sign  of  Eternal  Remembrance),  a  work  in 
honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Isaac  Noah 
JIannheimer.  containing  addresses,  songs,  essays, 
etc..  in  Hebrew  and  German.  He  wrote  other  minor 
poems,  and  a  humorous  essay  on  the  proverb 
"Wenn  die  Chassidiiu  leisen.  regnet  es  "  ["JiVlisch- 
Deutsches  Oder  Deutsch  Jlldisches  Siirichwort," 
Vienna,  1.880].  He  was  also  the  authorof  a  lengtliy 
article  in  the  Helirew  periodical  "Bet  Talmud"  (iv. 
140,  177,  206).  ti)  explain  the  difficult  passages  in 
Midrash  Tauhuma,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Ja- 
cob Reifmau. 

Bistritz's  last  and  largest  work  was  the  "Bi'ur 
Tit  ha-Yaweu  "  (The  Cleaning  up  of  the  Slire:  Pres- 
burg,  1888),  a  vindictive  attack  on  the  radical  criti- 
cism of  Osias  H.  Schorr  in  explaining  the  Talmud. 
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The  book  is  full  of  diatribes  against  Schorr's  per- 
sonalitj',  and  is  written  in  abusive  and  bombastic 
style.  Schorr's  pupils  or  followers,  and  all  Polish 
Jews  who  have  adopted  modern  dress  or  modern 
views,  come  in  for  their  share  of  abuse.  The  work, 
which  is,  however,  not  without  merit  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  lexicography  of  the  Talmud,  closes 
with  sixteen  epigrams  aimed  at  another  alleged  fol- 
lower of  the  liberal  editor  of  "He-Haluz,"  Asher 
Simha  AVeissman,  author  of  "Kedushat  ha-Tanak." 

Bibliography  :  Lippe,  Bihliof/rapMschex  Lexicon.  1. 24.3, 621 ; 
Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Hehraica,  pp.  178,179;  Kayserllng,  in 
Winter  and  Wiinsche,  JUdisclie  Litteratur,  ill.  896. 

L.  o.  P.  yvi. 

BITHIAH.— Biblical  Data:  Daughterof  Pha- 
raoh, whom  Mered  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  married 
(I  Chron.  iv.  18).  In  the  Midrash  (Lev.  R.  g  1)  she 
Is  called  the  foster-mother  of  Moses. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

In    Rabbinical    Literature :     Daughter    of 

Pharaoh;  identified  in  the  Midrash  with  Jloses' 
foster-mother.  The  name  is  explained  as  follows: 
God  said  to  her,  "You  have  called  Moses  your  son, 
although  he  was  not  your  son,  therefore  I  will  call 
you  ray  daughter  ["Bithiah"  =  "bat,"  daughter; 
"Yah,"  God],  although  you  are  not  my  daughter" 
(Lev.  R.  i.  3;  Meg.  13a;  and  elsewhere).  Bithiah 
is  also  identified  with  "his  wife  Jehudijah,"  men- 
tioned in  the  same  verse  (I  Chron.  iv.  18),  and  the 
name  is  interpreted  as  signifying  that  she  became  a 
Jewess,  giving  up  the  idolatry  of  her  father.  The 
names  of  the  men  whom  "she  bare,"  which  are  enu- 
merated in  that  verse,  are  taken  to  be  different  des- 
ignations for  Moses  (compare  Moses  in  R.^bbinical 
Literatuhe),  Bithiah  being  represented  as  Moses' 
mother  in  the  passage,  because  the  person  who  rears 
an  orphan  is  regarded  as  the  veritable  parent. 
Mered,  whom  Bithiah  subsequently  "took,"  was 
Caleb,  who  was  called  Mered  ("rebellion")  because, 
as  she  rebelled  against  her  father  and  her  family,  so 
did  Caleb  "  rebel "  when  he  refused  to  follow  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  spies  (?.<•. ;  Sanh.  p.  19b;  Targ.  on 
the  passage;  compare  also  the  pseudo- Jerome  com- 
mentary on  the  passage). 

Bithiah  bathed  in  the  Nile,  because,  having  a  skin- 
disease,  she  could  bathe  only  in  cold  water;  yet  she 
had  hardly  touched  the  casket  in  which  Moses  lay, 
when  her  disease  left  her,  and  she  then  knew  that 
the  boy  was  destined  for  great  things  (Pirke  R,  El. 
xlviii. ;  Ex.  R.  i.  23).  When  her  attendants  sug- 
gested to  her  that  it  was  unseemlj-  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  should  act  against  her  father's  conunauds, 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  and  slew  them;  and 
Bithiah  herself  took  the  casket  out  of  the  water. 
As  it  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bank,  her 
arm  was  miraculously  lengthened  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  reach  it  (Sotah,  p.  12b;  Meg.  p.  15b).  Bithiah  was 
the  first-born  of  her  parents,  but.  through  Moses' 
prayer,  was  spared  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
first-born  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  vii.  6.5a).  She  is  num- 
bered among  the  persons  who  entered  paradise  alive ; 
having  saved  Moses,  she  was  forever  freed  from  death 
("  Derek  Ere?  Zutta,"  i. ;  Yalk-  i.  42,  ii.  367).  Com- 
pare Moses  in  Rabbinical  Liter.ature. 

K.  L.  G. 


BITHTNIA :  A  province  in  the  northwest  of 
Asia  Jlinor,  adjoining  the  Propontis,  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  the  Euxine.  A  Jewish  colony  ex- 
isted there  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  com- 
mon era.  In  his  address  to  Caius,  the  Judean 
Agrippa  speaks  of  the  Jews  of  Bithynia  (Philo, 
"Legatio  ad  Cajum,"  §36;  ed.  Mangey,  587).  A 
Greek  tumulary  inscription  bearing  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  Jewish  origin  was  discovered  in  1891 
at  Arnaut-Keni  in  Bithynia.  It  runs  as  follows: 
'Evddih  KaTaKeirac  ^av<3aTtr,  I'iof  Tepovriov  irpirai'ivr^poii], 
ypa/ifiaTel'(  Kai  i-iardrii^  tuv  na'/.aiuv  Etp>/f>/  ("Here 
lies  Sanbatis  [=  Shabbethai],  son  of  Gerontios,  pres- 
byter, scribe,  and  president  of  the  elders.  Peace !  "). 
It  is  thus  evident  that  organized  Jewish  communi- 
ties existed  not  only  in  the  important  cities,  like 
Nicwa  and  Nicomedia,  but  also  in  the  small  towns. 
These  communities,  like  all  those  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  underwent  many  persecutions  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  1326  Bithynia  was  conquered  by 
the  sultan  Orkhan,  and  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  improved. 

At  present  Bithynia  forms  a  i)art  of  the  vilayet 
of  Brusa,  which  contains  about  .5,800  Jew.s.  They 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sale  of  textile  materials 
and  undressed  silk,  in  brokerage,  money -changing, 
and  various  handicrafts.  The  Alliance  Israelite  I'ni- 
verselle  has  established  several  schools  for  children. 

Bibliography:  Theodore  Reinaoh,  in  Rtnie  Etuilr.i  Jiiires, 
xxvi.  167;   Schiirpr,   Gesch.  <h:r,Tii(hn   im  Zeitalter  Je»u 
Chrhti.  p.  18;  Cuinet,  La  Turquk  (VAsie.  Iv.  11. 
o.  I.  Bu. 

BITTER  HERBS.     See  Passover. 

BITTERN  ("kipiMiir'):  From  an  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  "kippod  "  occurs  it  would 
seem  that  a  bird  is  meant  bj'  the  word.  In  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11,  "But  the  cormorant  and  the  kippod  shall 
possess  it;  the  owl  also,  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in 
it,"  any  meaning  for  "kippo"'  "  other  than  the  name 
of  a  bird  would  be  decidedly  out  of  jdace.  In  Zeph. 
ii.  14  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  side  of  the  cormo- 
rant, and  is  spoken  of  as  singing  "in  the  upper  lin- 
tels." From  Isa.  xiv.  23  it  is  clear  that  tlie  kippod 
was  one  of  the  wading  birds.  Hence  there  seems  to 
be  good  ground  for  translating  the  term  by  "  bittern," 
as  the  bittern  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  dwells  alone,  and 
belongs  to  the  wading  class.  The  ancient  versions 
have  "  porcupine  "  instead  of  "  bittern,"  and  the  later 
usage  of  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  "kunfud"  support 
this  translation;  but  the  difficulties  aroused  by  the 
leatling  " porcupine "  in  the  Biblical  passages  are 
formidable. 

.1.  .lu  G.  B.  L. 

BITTOON,  ISAAC  (sometimes  called  Pittoon): 
English  pugilist,  fencing  master,  and  teacher  of 
"the  noble  art  of  self-defeuse  "  ;  born  in  1778;  died 
in  Feb.,  1838.  His  first  encounter  was  with  Torn 
Jones  of  Paddington,  whom  he  met  and  defeated 
at  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  July  31,  1801.  This  victory 
was  followed  by  a  drawn  battle  with  George  Mad- 
dox,  which  took  place  Dec.  13.  1802,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  was  called  off  after  sevenly-f<iur  roumls. 
On  July  16,  1804.  on  Wille.sden  Green,  near  London, 
Bittoon  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  William  Wood, 
a  London  coachman,  interrupted  in  the  thirty-sixth 
round  by  the  appearance  of  olliceis  from  Bow  street. 
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Subseqiieutly  he  appeareil  in  the  ring  only  as  a  sec- 
ouii :  and  on  Nov.  16.  1812,  assisted  Jack  Carter  iu 
his  match  against  Jack  Power. 

Soon  after  his  last  aiipearauce  as  a  princijial.  Bii- 
toou  retired  from  the  pri/.ering.  and  established  an 
athletic  school  in  Goulston  street.  Whitechapel.  Lon- 
don, where  he  gave  instruction  iu  boxing  and  fen- 
cing. He  was  buiicd  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  near 
Bethnal  Green. 
Bibliography  :  Miles,  Piwiliftica,  vol.  j. 

.7.  F.   H.   V. 

BITUMEN :  A  substance  said  (in  Gen.  xi.  3)  to 
ha\e  been  used  for  mortar.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  hydrocarbons,  and  is  a  resultant  from  petroleum, 
after  having  gradually  undergone  evaporation  and 
oxidation.  The  continuation  of  this  process  upon 
this  mineral  tar  produces  the  asphalt  so  abundant  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Indeed,  this 
material  gave  that  sea  the  name  of  theasphaltic  lake 
(Asphaltites  Lacus).  Deposits  of  this  substance  are 
found  iu  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  almost  al- 
ways in  close  proximity  to  bitumen  springs.  The 
best  known  among  those  in  the  East  to-day  are  at 
Hit,  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  This 
bitumen  was  used  in  coating  and  thus  in  increasing 
the  durability  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  for  various 
other  useful  purposes.  Hull  thinks  that  the  bitu- 
men iu  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  probably  derived 
from  the  bituminous  limestones  of  the  Cretaceous 
series,  and  that  it  reaches  the  surface  through  fissures 
in  the  rock.  Of  slight  commercial  importance,  the 
springs  of  Hit  are  still  used  by  the  native  boat- 
builders. 

J.  JR.  I.  yi.  p. 

BHrRISTS{fidimix<a.  "commentary  '"):  A  class 
of  exrgcles  iif  the  school  of  ^lendelssohn.  Not  con- 
tent with  giving  a  simple  meaning,  most  of  the  Bib- 
lical commentators  immediately  preceding  Mendels- 
sohn had  interpreted  the  Biblical  passages  from  an 
individual  point  of  view,  and  had  so  distorted  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  that  they  failed  completely 
to  make  clear   the  actual   meaning.      ^Mendelssohn 

compiled  for  his  children  a  literal  Ger 

Transla-      man  translation  of  the  Pentateuch :  and 

tion  of  the    t<i  this  Solomon  Dubno.  a  grammarian 

Pen-         and  excellent  Hebraist,  undertook  to 

tateuch.      write  a  "biur"'  or  commentary.     As 

soon,  however,  as  a  portion  of  the 
translation  was  published,  it  was  criticized  by  rabbis 
of  the  old  school,  including  Raphael  Iia-Kohen  of 
Hamburg,  Ezekiel  Landau  of  Prague,  Hirseli  Janow 
of  Poseu,  and  Pliineas  Levi  Horwitz  of  Fraukfort-on- 
the-Main.  Fearing  that  the  charm  of  the  German 
language  would  lead  the  Jewish  youth  to  study  the 
translation  rather  than  the  Torah  itself,  and  believing 
that  they  would  thus  be  led  away  from  orthodox 
Judaism,  the  rabbis  united  forces,  and  iu  June,  1779. 
issued  a  ban  against  -'the  German  Pentateuch  of 
Moses  of  Dessau."  This  act  led  Solomon  Dubno  to 
give  up  his  work  after  having  finished  Genesis:  but. 
in  order  that  the  undertaking  might  be  completed. 
Mendelssohn  himself  uiulerlook  the  commentary. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  work  was  beyond  liis 
strength,  he  committed  t.>  Xa|ilitali  Herz  Wesel 
(Hartwig  Wessely)  the  biur  to  Leviticus,  to  Aaron 


Jaroslav  that  to  Numbers,  and  to  Hertz  Homberg 
that  to  twenty-two  of  the  middle  chapters  of  Deu- 
teronomy. 

Thus  the  work  that  was  to  revolutionize  Bible-study 
among  tlie  Jews  was  completed  in  March,  17fS3,  under 
the  title  "Netibot  ha-Shalom  "  (The  Paths  of  Peace). 
It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  Hebrew,  written 
by  Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  discusses  the  history 
of  the  work  and  the  rules  of  idiom  and  syntax  fol- 
lowed iu  his  translation.     Mendelssohn  wrote,  also,  a 
German  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  a  Hebrew  in- 
troduction (•■  inebo  ")  on  Biblical  iioetrv.  for  which 
Joel  Lowe  (Joel  Bril.  ^nn  =  the  initials 
Men-         of  3'^   min'    T   p),  conjointly  with 
delssohn's    Aaron  Wolfsohn   (Aaron  of  Halle,  a 
Works.       translator  of  the  Song  of  Solomon), 
wrote  the  biur.     The  biur  to  Kaplan 
Rabe's  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  was  written  by 
ileudelssohn.      The  work    begun   by   ilendelssohn 
was  continued  by  his  followers,  the  Biurists,  whose 
writings  are  sriven  iu  the  following  columns: 


.\utlji>r. 


Aaron  Wolfsohn 
M.  Obemik 


M.     Obemik     and 
Samuel  Deimold 


Isaac  Eiicbel 


David     (Htensosser 
of  Fiirlb 


Biur  to 


Josbua 

Judges 

Samuel 


Proverbs 


Isaiah 
Job 


iJoel  Lowe 


DavidOttensosser. 
Heiman     Schwa 

bacher  (Furthi.  f  i  Hairii.irra    i 
S.  J.  Kohn(Woll-  '  I  "X"*^     I  Solomon  Lew  of 

stein  I  I  I     ^  Sandersleben 


JeremiHh 
Ezekiel 


Moses  Phllippson 
j     (Moses    Arns- 
walde) 


Israel  N'eumann 


Joseph  Wolf 


Daniel 
Hosea 
Joel 
Habakkuk 

Amos 
Nabuin 
Uacgai 
Malacbi 

Micah 

Obadiab 

ZephnnJah 

Mlnhab 
Tehorah 
'  112  minor 
prophets) 

Jouah 

Zecbarlah 


In  the  nature  of  the  biurist  movement  was  the 
undertaking  of  Moses  Landau,  who  in  1806  imb- 
lished  a  biuristic  Bible,  iu  which  the  above-men- 
tioned biuriin  were  superseded  as  follows: 


Author. 

Biurim. 

Author. 

Biurim. 

Wolf  Mayer 

Solomon  Sachs 

Abraham  Benisch 
Marcus  Goldman 

Joshua 
I  Kinifs 
Samuel 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 

J-  Ezekiel 

Ben  Ze'eb 

Minor  Proph- 
ets anil  in- 
t  r  o  d  u  c- 
tion  to  the 
prophet- 
ical books. 

Mendelssohn's  biuristic  school  extended  from  Po- 
land to  Alsace,  from  Italy  to  Amsterdam,  Loudon, 
and  Copenhagen ;  and  it  called  forth  many  imita- 
tors, such  as  Samuel  .J,  Mulder,  who  translated 
into  Dutch  the  Pentateuch,  five  Jlegillot,  and  the 
former  Prophets :  G.  A.  Parsen,  who  translated  and 
commented  in  Hebrew  on  the  Book  of  Isjiiah;  I. 
Neiifeld,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Polish:  and 
J.  L.  Mandelstamm.  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
Russian.  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio  also  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Biurists  with  an  Italian  translation 
anil  Hebrew  commentarv  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  an 
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Italian  translation  of  Isaiah ;  Samuel  David  Luzzatto 
translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and  wrote  biiirim 
to  Job,  Isaiah,  and  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  glosses 
to  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Proverbs,  and  Job;  and  M. 
Rosenthal,  J.  JIanuheimer,  and  M.  Stern  translated 
the  Psalms  into  Hungarian.  Tlie  movement  later 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  Isaac  Leeser  of  Philadel- 
jihia  translated  tlie  Bible  into  English  according  to 
the  interpretations  of  the  Biurists;  while  in  Europe 
steps  were  taken  toward  the  perpetuation  of  the 
movement,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hebra  Doreshe 
Leshon  'Eber  (Society  of  Investigators  of  the  He- 
brew Langua.ge)  by  Isaac  Abraham  Euchel  and 
Jlendel  Breslau,  and  in  the  establi.shment  of  the 
periodical  ■' Ha-Mea.ssef  "  (The  Gleaner). 

Tlie  Biurists  laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  critical  his- 
torical study  of  the  Bible  among  the  modern  Jews, 
the  tirst-fruits  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Philippsou's 
German  Commentarj-,  1827.  The  commentator 
groups  and  e.\amines  critically  the  most  important 
exegetical  explanations  of  the  Bible  expounders; 
penetrating  into  the  actual  import  of  tlie  Holy 
Scripture  ami  searcliing  the  spiritual  context,  so  as 
to  explain  the  Bible  by  the  Bible  itself.  As  regards 
grammar  and  lexicographj-,  Pliilippson  touches  these 
only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  text. 

BiBLiofiRAPHT:  Winter  anil  Wiinsche,  Die  JthUfchr  Littcra- 

liii:  iii.  7-'l-T51;  A.  Gokl.si'hniiilt.  in  Li.<.<iii'i-Mi  KihJ.tsdhn- 

Geiknkhiirh.    Leijisic,    l.sTil;    Alhi.  Zeit.  dis  Jiid.  i.  3H: 

Graetz.  Hislnry  .1/  the  Jews,  ill.  2»»,  ;J:0,  tiiJT  ;  v.  3-'8-3:i.5.  39.5. 

G.  S.  R. 

BIZTHA  :    One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasue- 

rus,  who  was  commanded  to  bring  Vashti  to  the 

king  (Esther  i.  10). 

.1^.111.  G.  B.  L. 

BLACK  DEATH:    A  violent  pestilence  which 

ravaged   Europe    between    March,    1348,    and    the 

spring  of  13.")I,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  nearly 

half  the  population.     It  was  brought  by  sailors  to 

Genoa  from  south  Russia,  whither  it  had  come  from 

central  Asia.     During   March   and  April,    1348,   it 

spread  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  southern  France; 

and  by  May  of  that  year  it  had  reached  southwest 

England.     Though  the  Jews  appear  to  have  si^iffered 

quite  as  much  as  their  Christian  neighbors  (Hijniger, 

"Der  Schwarze  Tod  in  Deutschlaml,"  1882;  Haser, 

"Lehrbuch  der  Gesch.  der  Medizin,"  iii.  1.56),  a  myth 

arose,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the  spread  of  the 

disease  was  due  to  a  plot  of  the  Jews  to  destroy 

Christians  by  poisoning  the  wells  from  which  they 

obtained  water  for  drinking  purposes.     This  absurd 

theory   had   been   started   in  1319  in 

Myth,  of     Franconia   (Pertz,  "Monumenta   Ger- 

Well-         mania?,"  xii.  416).     On  that  occasion 

Poisoning',    punishment  had  fallen  upon  the  lepers, 

by   whose   means    the    Jews,    it  was 

alleged,  had  poisoned  the  wells.     Two  years  later, 

in  the  Dauphiue,  the  same  charge  had  been  brought 

against  the  Jews. 

In  1348.  once  the  accusation  was  raised,  it  was 
sjuead  with  amazing  rapidity  from  town  to  town ; 
and  ollicial  reports  were  sent  by  the  mayors  of  vari- 
ous cities  containing  alleged  confessions  of  Jews 
who  had  been  seized  under  the  accusation  and  put 
to  torture  (see  Schilter,  in  "  Konigshoven  Chronik," 
pp.  1031  et  aeq.). 


The  first  outbreak  seems  to  have  occurred  in  north- 
ern Spain,  in  Barcelona,  Cervera,  and  Tarrega,  in 
the  mouths  of  June  and  July  ;  but  the  actual  myth 
of  well-poisoning  in  connection  with  the  Black  Death 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  Switzerland  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  thougli  Clement  VI.  Iiad  issued  iu  July 
a   bull  declaring  its  falsity  (Baronius,   "Annales," 

1348,  No.  xxxiii.).  When  tlie  pestilence  reached 
Cliilloii,  Jews  of  tliat  place  were  arrested  and  put 
to  the  torture.  A  certain  Balavigiius  "ccmfessed  " 
that  an  elabrn-ate  plot  had  been  concocleti  by  some 
Jews  in  a  town  in  the  south  of  France— Jacob  a 
Paskate  from  Toledo,  Peyret  of  Chambery,  and  one 
Aboget.  These  had  compounded  a  poison  the  in- 
gredients of  wliich  were  Christians'  hearts,  spi- 
der.s,  frog.s,  lizards,  human  flesh,  and  sacred  hosts, 
and  had  distriliuted  the  powder  made  out  of  this 
concoction  to  be  deposited  in  the  wells  whence 
Christians  drew  water.  The  report  spread  to 
Chatel,  Chatelard,  and  Bern;  and  from  the  last- 
named  place  special  messengers  were  sent  to  all  the 
Swiss  and  Upjier  Rhine  towns,  which  soon  produced 
the  natural  effect.  At  Zurich,  where  the  new  charge 
was  combined  with  the  old  blood  accusation,  several 
Jews  were  burned  (Sept.  21,  134H).  while  the  rest 
were  expelled  (Schudt,  "Jiidisclie  Merkwurdig- 
keiten,"  i.  323).  During  the  month  of  November 
the  rumor  reached  Augsburg  (Nov.  22),  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  Munich,  and  spread  through  eighty 
towns  of  Bavaria,  where  massacres  of  the  Jews  oc- 
curred. In  the  following  month  the  great  epidemic 
reached  the  Upper  Rhine  with  the  same  results,  At 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Jan.  30, 1340,  all  of  the  Jews, 
except  twelve  of  the  richest,  were  slain,  the  latter 
being  reserved  solely  that  their  riches  might  be  ap- 
]iropriated.  Here  it  was  reported  that  four  Jews  of 
Breisach  had  been  sent  to  Freiburg  with  the  poison, 
which  they  had  obtained  at  Ba.sel.  and  that  all  of 
the  .lews  of  Strasburg,  Basel,  Freiburg,  and  Breisach 
were  in  the  conspiracy.  On  Jan.  22  the  Jews  of 
Spej-er  fell  victims,  several  being  slain,  and  several 
killing  themselves  to  escape  baptism,  while  others, 
less  firm  spirited,  accepted  baptism  as  the  sole 
refuge  fnau  death. 

Meanwhile  coriespondence  had  been  carried  on 
between  the  town  councils  of  Basel,  Cologne,  Cliil- 
lon,  and  Strasburg,  containing  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  confessions.  At  Strasburg  the  mayor  re- 
fused credence  to  the  rumors,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  sustaining  the  Jews;    whereupon  he  was 

removed  from  his  post,  and  more  than 

Outbreak     2,000  Jews  of   the  city  were  put   to 

at  Stras-    death  (Feb.  16,  1349).  "  The  deeds  be- 

burg.        longing  to  the  latter  were  seized  and 

destroyed  (showing  the  real  motive  of 
the  act);  and  the  debtors  of  the  .lews  gave  assur- 
ances to  the  citizens  of  protection  from  the  couse- 
quencesof  the  massacre  (Stobbe,  ".ludeuiu  Deutsch- 
land,"  p.  189i.  The  Jews  of  AVornis  were  the  next 
victims,  and  no  less  than  400  of  them  were  burned 
March  1 ;  while  on  July  24  the  Jews  of  Frankfort 
prefeire<l  to  offer  themselves  up  as  a  holocaust,  and 
in  so  doing  btirned  part  of  the  city.  The  largest 
number  of  victims  is  recorded  at  ifayence.  where  no 
less  than  6,000  are  said  to  have  been  slain  Aug.  22, 

1349.  Here  the  Jews  for  the  first  time  took  active 
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measures  against  their  oppressors,  and  killed  200  of 
the  populace;  but  finding  the  task  of  freeing  them- 
selves hopeless,  tliev  barricaded  themselves  in  then- 
dwellings  and  when  the  alternative  of  starvation  or 
baptism  faced  them,  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Two  days  afterward  the  same 
fate  befell  the  Jews  of  Cologne;  and.  seeminglj-  m 
the  same  month  (though  other  records  assign  March 
21  as  the  date),  the  j'ewish  inhabitants  of  Erfurt. 
3.000  in  number,  fell  victims  to  the  popular  super- 
stition and  hatred. 

Jleanwhile  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Austria 
had  prevented  the  madness  from  reaching  his  domin- 
ions: but  at  last,  on  Sept.  29,  the  passions  of  the 
mob  at  Krems  overcame  the  authority  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  all  the  Jews  of  that  town  were  burned. 
The"  last  mouth  of  the  year  1349  saw  attacks  at 
Kuremberg  (Dec.  6).  Hanover,  and  Brussels.     With 
this  the  popular  fury  died  out ;   and  the  rulers  of 
German  principalities  and  cities  had  to  determine 
■what  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  the  slayers 
of  the  Jews,  and  Avhat  disposal  should  be  made  of 
the  rich  possessions  the  Jews  had  left  behind  them. 
Tery  little  was  done  in  the  former  direction:    the 
-n-hole  social  fabric  had  been  overturned  by  the  ter- 
rible pestilence;  and  even  with  the  best  will,  if  they 
had  possessed  it,  the  rulers  could  not 
have  increased  the  devastation  by  ade- 
quate punishment  of  the  murderers. 
Tlie  emperor,  however,  claimed  the 
huge  fine  of  20,000  marks  in   silver 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  by  the  killing  of  the  Jews;  and  other  fines 
were  inflicted  by  the  officers  of  the  imperial  treasury. 
But  the  chief  punishment  took  the  form  of  claiming 
the  inheritance  of  the  Jews'  debts,  which,  by  the 
imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  emperor;  so  that,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  records  of  their  debts  had 
disappeared,  the  debtors  of  the  Jews  gained  little  by 
these  murders. 

In  the  preceding  account,  only  the  chief  outbursts 
have  been  specially  refeiTed  to.  The  following  list 
contains  the  names  of  all  towns  where  the  Jews  were 
attacked  on  account  of  the  Black  Death,  according 
to  the  records  given  in  the  Nuremberg  "Jlemor- 
buch."  It  is  of  importance  not  alone  for  its  testi- 
mony to  the  wide  area  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Jews, 
but  also  as  recording  almost  every  town  in  Germany, 
outside  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  which  Jews 
dwelt  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century: 


Mua- 


Punish- 

ment 

of  Rioters. 


Aarau 

Aarbiirg 

Acheuheim 

Ahr  (Altenahr) 

Ahrweiler 

Alchbacli 

Aillngen 

Aldenhoven 

Aiken 

Alzey 

Amorbach 

Andernach 

Angermunde 

Ansbach  (town) 

AnsbacU  (vUlage* 

Antwerp 

Arnhelm 

Arnstadt 

Ascbaflenburg 


Babenhausen 

Bacharach 

Baden  in  Aargau 

Bamberg 

Basel 

Beilstein 

Benfeld 

Bensbeim 

Bentheim 

Berching 

Berg 

Bergbelm 

Berk 

Berlin 

Bernkastel 

Beuel 

Beutben 

Biberach 

Bielefeld 


on- 


Bingen 
Biscbofsbelm 
tbe-Tauber 
Biscbweiler 
Blankenberg 
Bodensee-Bezlrk 
Bonn 
Bopflnpen 
Boppard 
Bourgogne 
Brabant 
Brandenburg 
Braubach 
Breisacb 
Bretten 
Bretzenbelm 
Broech  (Broek) 
Broicb 
Brucbsal 


Bucben 
Buren  (dist 

ster) 
Burgdorf 
Burgbaiisen 
Butzbacb 
Camp  (Kamp) 
Garden 
Cassel  (Hesse) 
Caub 
Coblenz 
Coburg 
Cochem 
Colmar 
Cracow 
Deidesbeim 
Deutz 
Deventer 
Dieburg 
Diessenbofen 
Diez  (Dietz) 
Dillingen 
Dinkeisbiibl 
Domiagen 
Dortmund 
Dulken 
Diiren 
Diiikbeim 
Durlacb 
Eberbacb 
Ebem 
Ecbternach 
Eger 
Ebingen 
Ebnheim 
Eisenacb 
Eller  (dist.  Dussel- 

dorf) 
EUricb 
Ellwangen 
EUville  (Elf eld) 
Endingen 
Ensisbeim    (Ens- 

heim) 
Eppingen 
Erbacb 
Erkelenz 
Erslein 
Escbwege 
Esslingen 
Ettenbeim 
Ettenbelnweller 
Ettling 
EtUingen 
Euskircben 
Falkenstein 
Feldsperg     (Velts 

purg) 
Fellendorf 
Feucbiwangen 
Franken 
Frankenbausen 
Fratting 
Friedherg 
Friedricbsbafen 
Fulda 
Gebweiler 
(ieisUngen 
Gelnhausen 
Germersheim 
Gerolstein 
Giessen 
Gladbach 
Goppingen 
Gotba 
Graisbacb 
Greding 
Guben 

Gundelflngen 
Gunzeubaasen 
Haobenburg 
Hagenau 
Hall  (Swabia) 
Halle -on- tbe- 
Saale 


Hals 

Hammelburg 

Hanau 

Harburg 

Haslach 

Hassfurt 

Heideck 

Heidelberg 

Heilbronn 

Heiligenstadt 

Heimbacb 

Heppenbeim 

Herford 

Herlisbeim 

Hersbruck 

Hersteld 

Hildburgbausen 

Hildesbeim 

Hobebacb 

Holzweller 

Homberg 

Horstdorpe 

Ilmenau 

Ingolstadt 

Innsbruck 

Ipbofen 

Kaiserslautem 

Kaysersberg 

K  em  pen 

Kenzingen 

Keppel 

Keri>en 

Kestenbolz 

Kim 

Kitzlngen 

Kobem 

Kochenburg 

Konigsberg 

Konigsbofen  -  on  • 

tbe-Saale 
Kosel 

Krailsbeim 
Krems 
Kreuznacb 
La  Bresse 
Ladenburg 
Labnstein 
Labr 
Landau 
Landsberg 
Landsbut 
Lauda 
Laufen 
Lauterburg 
Lechenicb 
Leiningen 
-    Letpheim 
Lindau 
Linz    (dist.  Neu- 

wied) 
Lowenstein 
Luxemburg 
Magileburg 
Marburg 
Mark     (Branden 

burg) 
Markolsbeim 
Marls 

Maursmiinster 
Mayen 
Mecblin 
Mecklenburg 
Meiningen 
Meissen 
Mergentbeim 
Merseburg  (Prus 

sian  Saxony) 
Miltenberg 
Mlnden 
Monheim 
Montabaur 
Mosbacb  (Baden) 
Miiilen 
Miibldorf 
Miiblbausen 


Munster    (Gregori- 

entbal) 
Munster    (West- 

pbalia) 
Miinster  (Tillage) 
MOustereifel 
Miiuster-Mayfeld 
Naumburg 
Neisse 
Neuenburg 
Keukastel 
Neumagen 
Neumarkt 
Neuss 
Neustadt  -  on  -  tbe- 

Hardt 
Neustadt  -  on  -  the- 

Saale 
Neuweiler 
Nordbausen 
NordUngen 
Nossen 
Nuremberg 
Ober-Moschel 
Oberwesel 
Odembelm 
Oebringen 
Dels 

Offenbacb 
Oilenbiu-g 
Oppeln 
Osuabruck 
Osterburg 
Paskau  (Patschkau) 
Passau 
Pflrt 

Pforzheim 
Phaley 
Prague 
Kain 

Eapperswell 
Rappolsweiler      (Rl- 

beauville) 
Regensburg 
Reicbweiler 
Eemagen  (Rhelnma- 

gen) 
Reutlingen 
Rbelnau 
Rbeinfelden 
Rockenbausen 
Riidingen 
Rosbeim 
Eotbenburg  -  on  - 
tbe-FuIda 

Rotbenburg-on- 
tbe-Tauber 

Rufacb 

Sackingen 

St.  put 

Salzburg 

Salzungen 

Sangerbausen 

Scbleusingen 

Schmalkalden 

Scbriesbelm 

Scbiiuorf 

Scbweldnitz 

Scbweinfiut 

Seeland 

Seligenstadt 

Seltz 

Sennbelm 

Siegberg 

Sinsbeim 

Sinzig 

Soberubeim 

Soest  (Zoest) 

Smxien 

Spandau 

Stelermark 

Steinbelm 

Stendal 

Stolberg 

Stommelen 
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Black  Death 

THK  JEWISH  : 

Blasphemy 

Straubing 

VaibinpeD 

Widdem 

Sulm 

Villaili 

Wiesbaili 

Suiz 

WacheDheim 

Wiiiipfen 

Sursee 

Waldklrih 

Wmdsheim 

Thann 

Waklshut 

Winterttiiir 

Trarba.h 

Walilum 

\yisseinbourg 

Trent 

Wasserliiirg 

Witllieh 

Trt-uchtlingen 

Waitwiller 

wr.rlh 

Treves 

Weil-iiie-Stadt 

Xaiiten 

Trfulingen 

Weillieim 

Zabern 

Turkheim 

Weimar 

Zeil 

Uenliniren 

Weinheim 

Zellenberg 

Ulm 

Weissensee 

Znaim 

Usseln 

Wenheiin 

Zulz  iBiala) 

Utrecht 

Werllngen 

Ziitpheu 

Vacha 

Wetzlar 

Zwi.lle 

It  is  somewhat  difflcult  to  account  for  the  com- 
plete helplessness  of  the  authorities  against  these 
outbursts  of  popular  fury.  It  was  fully  recognized 
at  the  time — as.  for  example,  by  the  town  council  of 
Cologne — that  an  outbreak  against  the  Jews  might 
imperil  the  social  order  generally.  The  loss  to  the 
imperial  and  princely  treasuries  was  immense.  Yet, 
so  far  from  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  the  outbreaks, 
the  emperor  in  several  instances  gave 

Results,  beforehand  practical  immuuitj"  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime,  by  making 
arrangements  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
houses  and  goods  of  the  Jews  in  the  event  of  a  riot. 
This  happened  at  Nuremberg,  Regensburg.  Augs- 
burg, and  Frankfort,  and,  doubtless,  in  other  towns. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  authorities  shared 
the  prejudices  of  the  mob.  and.  with  few  excep- 
tions, believed  in  the  dread  rumor  of  well-poisoning. 

The  effects  on  the  Jews  of  Germany  were  little 
less  than  disastrous.  The  loss  of  life  resulting  from 
the  massacres  was  terrible.  Many  of  the  Jews' 
debtors  died  from  the  pestilence :  while  others  re- 
fused acknowledgment  of  their  debts.  The  Jews 
of  Bavaria,  for  example,  were  so  impoverished,  ow- 
ing to  their  losses,  that  the  raargr;>ve  granted  them 
freedom  from  all  taxes  for  two  years  (Scherer, 
"Rechtsverhaltuisse,"  p.  577). 

From  this  time  onward  the  Jews  in  all  German 
towns  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  similar  attacks; 
and  the  civil  authorities  adopted  the  plan  of  expul- 
sion as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Jewish 
question  in  the  towns.  By  the  end  of  the  lifteenth 
century  there  were  only  three  considerable  commu- 
nities left  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

BmuoGR.iPHT :  Gratz,  Gcfch.  ihr  Jmhii,  vol.  vii. :  SaUeld, 
MurUiriihujinm.  passim:  Stobbe,  Jiukn  in  Dcittscfiland, 
pp.  lSS-18fl,  aSt-SJT;  Heeker,  Bloik  Death:  CreightoD.  Hift- 
tnrii  of  EiAdcinics,  vol.  i. :  Ihn  Verga,  Sheliet  Jrlatdah,  ed. 
Wiener,  passim :  Joseph  ha-Koben.  Emcli  hd-Baka.  transl. 
Wiener,  pp.  :^i-M.  lSl-193. 

J. 

BLANC,  PIOTB:  Polish  financier  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  court  banker  under  King  Stanislaus 
Augustus  Poniatowski  (1764-9.5);  date  and  place  of 
birth  unknown  :  died  at  Warsaw  in  1797.  Together 
with  the  bankers  Dekert  and  Rafalowitcii  he 
formed  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  1776  and  the  .gov- 
ernment lottery  in  1781.  "Witii  Tepper  he  negotiated 
the  Holland  loan.  In  1790  he  was  raised  to  the 
nobility,  and  in  the  following  year  became  the  owner 
of  a  palace  near  Senatorska  street.  Warsaw,  and  of 
a  villa  in  the  suburb  of  Fawory.  When  Ignacy 
Potozky  and  Piatoli  in  1792  worked  out  a  plan  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Polish  Jews,  Blanc  and 
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his  influential  friends  guaranteed  the  payment  of 
live  million  rubles,  which  the  Jews  of  Poland  pledged 
themselves  to  contiibute,  instead  of  the  usual  taxes, 
for  the  amortization  of  the  king's  debts. 

BIBLior.R.vPHY:  F.  Korzon,  trtioudjiic  Dzieje  Poiski  2a 
StaiiMtitra-Atiyw^tt'  ipubl,  bv  the  Cracow  Academy  of 
Sciencei,  18^7;  Em,  S— n,  Iz  Morii  Yccrmcv  r  Piihhiie.ln 
Viifkhiid  for  Oct.,  1S9T :  S,  Orgelbrand,  EncucloyKdja  Piiie- 
si'chiiii,  ii..  !,,i„  Warsaw,  1890, 

H.    R. 

BLAND  (nee  Komanzini),  MARIA 
THERESA:  English  actress  and  singer;  born  in 
1769  of  Italian-Jewish  parents;  died  at  Loudon  Jan, 
15,  183S.  When  only  four  years  old  she  took  a  part 
in  a  performance  at  Hughes'  Riding  School,  London, 
After  studying  for  some  years  she  made  her  reentry 
at  Drury  Lane  Oct.  24,  1786.  where  she  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  she  became  leading  lady  in  succession 
to  Jlrs.  Wrighten.  Her  best  role  at  this  time  was 
that  of  Aui'iitio  in  Gretry's  '-Richard  C(eur-ile- 
Lion."  In  1789  !Maria  Theresa  played  in  Liverpool, 
returning  to  London  a  year  later,  when  (Oct.  21, 
1790)  she  Avas  married  to  JIi-,  Bland,  brother  of  Mrs, 
Jordan  of  Drury  Lane.  The  following  year  she 
sang  at  the  Haymarket  in  "Inkle  and  Yatico." 
Subseijuently  she  ajipeared  as  iTixs  yotahle  in 
"Lady's  Last  Stake";  yimi  in  "The  Prisoner  ": 
JVr//'^ -l;i«  in  "School  for  Guardians";  Mnihlon  in 
"Surrender  of  Calais."  and  S<i!h/  in  "The  Ship- 
wreck." Her  mind  began  to  fail  in  18'24,  and  she 
was  forced  to  retire,  her  last  appearance  being  at 
her  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  July  5,  1824, 

Bibliography:  ,lii(/(<i-Jfi( i.vh  Exhibition  Catahmue.  p.  56, 
18-S7;  Bri(i.--7i  Theatriml  Galleru:   Thespian  Dictionaru, 
s.v, 
J.  E.   Ms. 

BLASER,    ISAAC    B.   SOLOMON  :     Russian 

rablii  and  educator;  born  in  Wilnaabout  1840.  Edu- 
cated to  be  a  rabbi,  he  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
pupil  of  Israel  Lipkin  and  the  best  exponent  of  his 
moral  teachings  and  methods  of  study.  Blaser  be- 
came the  rat)bi  of  the  Jewish  community  of  St. 
Petersburg  about  1864.  and  held  the  position  for  six- 
teen years.  He  left  the  Russian  capital  and  settletl 
in  Kovno.  where  he  still  resides  as  head  of  the  so- 
called  Pertshim  (men  who  separate  themselves  for 
study )  of  Kovno.  A  considerable  sum  (about  100.000 
marks)  was  donated  in  aid  of  the  Perushim  by  Cas- 
par Lachman  of  Berlin,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
above-mentioned  Lipkin,  The  income  from  this 
endowment  being  insufficient,  Blaser  sends  out 
emis-Siiries  or  "meshullahim  "  to  all  Orthodox  Jews 
to  collect  money  for  these  zealous  students,  to  whom 
the  Russian  Jewry  now  looks  for  its  rabbis,  just  as 
it  formerly  looked  to  the  graduates  of  j'eshibot, 
Blaser,  or,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  "Reb  Itzele 
Peterburger."  is  known  and  trusted  among  Russian 
Jews  everywhere,  and  the  emissaries  from  Kovno, 
who  frequently  visit  the  United  States,  are  always 
well  received  and  generously  assisted. 

Blaser  is  also  identified  with  another  movement,  in 
which  he  continues  the  work  of  his  teacher  Lipkin. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  so-called  Mussar'xikes  ("  Moral- 
ists"). The  Jewish  world  is  not  so  much  interested 
in  the"mussar"  movement — which  .seeks  no  pub- 
licity and  no  outside  financial  assistance — as  in  the 
Perushim.  but  the  personality  and  the  position  of 
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Black  Death 
Blasphemy 


Blaser  have  influenced  many  of  the  latter  to  join 
the  JIussar'nikes. 

Blaser  is  the  author  of  "  Perl  Yizhak  "  (The  Fruit 
of  Isaac),  responsa,  and  various  rabbinic  researches 
(■n'llna.  1881). 

BlBLIor.R.iPHT :  I^Kar  ha-SifnU.  iii.  o-3o:  Keneset  Ti»rael. 
l!*».  ii.  IIJB.  li>J :  Peikes,  Ehfn  I/srael.  New  Turk.  19(6. 

P.   Wi. 


I,.  G. 

BLASOM,  VIDAL. 


See  Moses  XARBo?a. 


BLASPHEMY :  Evil  or  profane  speaking  of 
Ood.  The  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in  the  Im- 
pious purpose  In  using  the  words,  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily include  the  performance  of  any  desecrating 
act. 

The  Jewish  law  is  based  on  the  case  of  the  blas- 
phemer, one  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  the  children  of  Israel  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10-23).  He  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
cursed;  was  sentenced  to  be  taken  without  the 
camp ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  who  heard  him 
should  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  that  all 
the  congregation  should  stone  him.  The  judgment 
in  his  case  was  formulated  in  a  general  law  in  verses 

15  and  16. 

The  term  "  we-nokeb  shem  Thwh.  "  used  in  verse 

16  ("And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  A.  v.).  does  not  seem  to  signify  that  the 
mere  pronunciation  of  the  Ineffable  Xame  was  con- 
sidered blasphemy,  but  that  it  was  blasphemous  to 
cui-se  or  revile  the  same.  The  later  law.  however, 
lo<jk  the  word  "  nokeb  "  in  the  sense  of  ~  pronounc- 
ing." and  declared  that  the  Ineffable  Name  must  have 
been  pronounced  before  the  offender  could  be  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  pro\ided  by  the  Law. 

Both  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
l)Iasphemer  of  God  and  of  the  king.  To  revile  the 
king,  who  was  God's  representative,  was  apparently 
considered  a  species  of  blasphemy  (Ex.  xxil.  27: 
Isa.  vill.  21).  This  is  furthermore  shown  in  the 
case  of  Naboth.  the  indictment  against  him  being: 
"Thou didst  bla.spherae  God  and  the  king"  (I Kings 
ixi.  10).  Beyond  the  reference  to  cursing  in  the 
text  of  Leviticus,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Biblical 
laws  to  indicate  what  constitutes  the  crime,  and 
nothing  to  show  that,  to  prove  blasphemy,  it  was 
required  to  prove  that  the  blasphemer  had  uttered 
the  name  of  God.  The  Mishnah.  however,  laying 
stress  on  the  term  "nokeb."  declares  that  the  bias 
phemer  is  not  guilty  unless  he  pronounce  the  name 
<jf  God  (Mishnah  Sauh.  vii.  5).  The  Gemara  goes 
further  and  extends  the  crime  to  an  impious  use  of 
any  words  which  indicate  the  sacred  attributes  of 
G(xl.  such  as  "The  Holy  One"  or  "The  Merciful 
One."  As  long  as  the  Jewish  courts  exercised  crim- 
inal jurisilietion,  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted 
only  upon  the  blasphemer  who  used  the  Ineffable 
Name:  but  the  blasphemer  of  Gods  attributes  was 
suhjix-ted  to  corporal  punishment  (Sanh.  .56a).  Ac- 
conlingto  Talmudic  tradition,  the  Sacnd  Xamewas 
in  early  times  known  to  all:  but  later  its  use  was 
restricted  (Kid.  71a:  see  Aros.U:  Xame  of  God). 

Even  in  taking  testimony  during  the  trial  of  a 
blasphemer,  the  witnesses  who  heard  the  blasphemy 
were  not  permitted  to  repeat  the  very  wonls.  but 
an  arbitrary  phrase  was  adopted   to  indicate   the 


blasphemy.  Thus.  R.  Joshua  ben  Karhah  said: 
"Throughout  the  e.xamination  of  the  witnesses, 
'  Yose'  should  be  used  for  Yhwh.  and  they  should  say, 
'  Yose  shall  strike  Yose. '  to  indicate  the  blasphemy  " 
(Mishnah  Sanh  if>.).  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the  trial 
sentence  of  death  could  not  be  passed  by  such  testi- 
mony onlv.  and  it  thus  became  necessarj-  for  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  use  once  the  very  words  which  they 
had  heard.  The  court  directed  all  persons  not  Imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  trial  to  be  removed,  and  the 
chief  witness  was  then  addressed  thus:  "State  liter- 
ally what  you  heard  " :  and  when  he  repeated  the 
blasphemous  words  the  judges  stood  up  and  rent 
their  garments,  that  being  the  common  sign  of 
mourning.  And  the  rents  were  not  sewed  up  again, 
indicating  the  profound  degree  of  the  mourning. 
After  the  first  witness  had  thus  testified,  the  second 
and  the  following  witnesses  were  not  called  on  to 
repeat  the  Identical  words:  but  were  obliged  to  say. 
"  I  also  heard  It  thus  "  ( Mishnah  Sanh.  ib. ). 

The  text  of  the  law  In  Leviticus  provides  that  the 
stranger,  as  well  as  the  native  b<im.  is  liable  to  pun- 
ishment for  blasphemy.  Talmudic  tradition  states 
that  blasphemy  was  one  of  the  seven  crimes  prohib- 
ited to  the  Xoahides  (Sanh.  .56a).  i.e..  according  to 
natural  law.  Although,  according  to  Jewish  law, 
a  Jew  who  blasphemed  a  heathen  deity  was  not 
guiltj-  of  the  crime  of  bUsphemy.  Josephus  ("Ant." 
iv.  S,  g  10,  after  Philo.  'Vita  Mosis.  '  26:  ed. 
Mangey.  ii.  166)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  yet 
a  heathen  might  t)e  guilty  if  he  blasphemeti  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Baraita  Sanh.  .56a).  The  crime  of  the 
heathen  blasphemer,  though  subjecting  him  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  did  not  oblige  the  Jewish  by- 
standers to  rend  their  garments.  The  Talmud  bases 
the  custom  of  rending  the  garments  in  such  cases 
upon  the  Biblical  precedent  in  II  Kings  xviii.  37), 
where  Eliakim  and  others  rent  their  garments  when 
they  heard  the  blasphemy  of  Rab-shakeh:  and  In 
order  to  bring  this  view  into  harmony  with  the  prac- 
tise requiring  the  rending  of  garments  only  on  hear- 
ing a  blasphemy  by  a  Jew.  the  Talmud  states  that 
Rab-shakeh  was  an  apostate  Jew  (Sanh.  60a). 

According  to  R.  Hiyya.  the  rending  of  garments 
was  no  longer  reiiuired  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple 
I "  He  who  hears  blasphemy  nowadjiys  is  not  obliged 
to  rend  his  garments,  because  otherwise  his  gar- 
ments would  be  nothing  but  tatters."  Sanh.  ift.):  for 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Jewish  courts  h:id 
ceased,  and  the  fear  of  death  no  longer  deterred  the 
blasphemers.  The  later  law.  however,  restored  the 
practise  of  rending  the  garments.  In  an  opinion 
rendered  by  Gaou  Rjib  Amram  ("Teshubot  Geone 
Mizrah  l'ma"arab."  collected  by  Joel  Mnller.  Xo. 
103)  he  s;»ys,  "He  who  hears  his  neighbor  blaspheme 
must  excommunicate  him  in  these  days,  no  matter 
what  lansruage  was  used.  This  is  the  practise  of 
the  pious.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  blasphemy 
be  in  Hebrew,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  Ineffable  Xame  or  the  attributes  of  Gixi  be  men- 
tioned, whether  the  offender  be  a  Jew  or  a  non-Jew. 
whether  the  language  be  Hebrew  or  any  other. 
These  distinctions  were  made  to  distinguish  the  cap- 
ital crime  from  the  lesser  offense:  but  for  purposes 
of  excommunication,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  blasphemer  !'•■  ;i  li.ruhfii  or  ;i  .Tew.  whether  he 
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use  the  Sacred  Xame  or  the  attributes,  nor  what  lan- 
guage he  uses;  he  must  be  excommunicated."  And 
this  opinion  is,  with  slight  moditication,  repeated  in 
the  Yoreh  Deah  (3-10,  37)  as  follows :  "  He  %vho  hears 
the  Xame  blasphemed,  or  even  an  attribute  of  God, 
such  as  '  The  Forgiving  One.'  '  The  Merciful  One,' 
etc.,  even  if  pronounced  in  a  foreign  language,  must 
rend  his  garments,  provided  he  hear  it  from  an 
Israelite  (and  an  apostate  is  in  these  days  considered 
a  heathen) ;  and  even  if  he  hear  it  from  the  mouth 
of  the  witness  stating  how  the  blasphemer  blas- 
phemed. But  the  witnesses  testifying  in  court  need 
not  rend  their  garments  again,  having  once  done  so 
when  they  lirst  heard  the  blasphemy." 

The  excommunication  of  the  blasphemer  was  sub- 
stituted as  a  punishment  for  the  death  penalty  (see 
E.\coM.\iuxiCATioN),  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  the 
witnesses  to  repeat  the  identical  words  of  the  blas- 
phem}',  as  this  was  required  only  when  the  death 
penalty  was  inflicted  (Pithe  Teshubah  to  Yoreh 
De'ah.  340,  87).  Abba  Saul  was  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  human 
power,  the  blasphemer  is  also  excluded  from  the  life 
in  the  world  to  come  ('Ab.  Zarah  18a).  See  Sacri- 
lege, IXFIDELITV,  ScOFFtXG  ;  ShEM  HA-3IeF0RASH. 

Bibliography:  Mayer.  Dif  Bcchte  Oer  Israeliten,  Atheuer 
und  Hunter,  iii.  113;  Saalscliutz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht,  pp. 
4W  et  seq. 
K.  D.  Vf.  A. 

BLAU,  FRITZ:  Austrian  chemist;  bom  at 
Vienna  April  5,  186.5.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native  city, 
and  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1886. 
becoming  a  member  of  the  university  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital  as  privat-doceut  in  chemistry  in  1890. 

Blau  has  contributed  essays  to  the  "  Monatshefte 
filr  Chemie  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften"  ("Studien  uber  Pyridinabkommlinge," 
"  Xeuerungen  beim  Gebriiuchlichen  Verbrennungs- 
Verfahren'') ;  the  "Berichte  der  Deutschen  Che- 
mischen  Gesellschaft  in  Berlin"  ("Zur  Constitution 
des  Nicotin  "),  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  TTiVn.s.v.,  Vienna, 
lise. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

BLAU,  HEINRICH:  German  journalist  and 
playwright ;  born  in  Xeu-Stettin,  Pomerania,  Sept. 
21.  1858.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Jewish 
school  and  the  Sophien  Realschule  in  Berlin,  whither 
his  parents  had  removed  when  he  was  a  small  child. 
When  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  metric 
translation  of  the  Psalms.  Blau  in  1878  went  to 
London,  where  he  found  employment  on  the  "Lon- 
doner Journal,"  a  German  paper,  whose  chief  editor 
he  became  later.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged 
on  the  staffs  of  various  German  publications  in  the 
English  capital. 

Blau  soon  became  a  proficient  journalist,  writing 
both  in  English  and  in  German;  acting  as  corre- 
spondent of  papers  in  Germany,  and  contributing 
to  such  English  reviews  as  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  and  the  "  Contemporary. "  He  also  translated 
literary  works  from  and  into  English  and  German, 
besides  writing  feuilletons.  During  all  this  time  he 
.  studied  Sanskrit  and  Oriental    literature ;   and  the 


result  was  shown  in  "'Gautama,"  a  dramatic  poem  in 
German  in  four  acts. 

Blau  is  the  author  of  a  drama  in  German  blank 
verse,  "Thomas  Chatterton,"  and  of  "Some  Notes 
on  the  Stage  and  Its  Influence  upon  the  Education 
of  the  Masses, "  and  "  Some  More  Notes  "  on  the  same 
subject,  for  which  essays  he  received  a  gold  medal 
from  a  London  societj-.  He  also  wrote  libretti  for 
light  operas — "  San  Lin  "  and  others — and  the  texts 
of  the  opera  "  Das  Erbe  Judas "  and  the  oratorio 
"Samuel,"  as  well  as  the  dramas  "Scherben,"  "Bi- 
anca  Capello,"  "Die  Prophezeiung,"  and  "Gotzen." 

In  1893  Blau  came  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
but  remained  only  a  short  time. 
Bibliography  :  Tlic  Jewish  World,  March  8, 1901  (portrait). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BLAU,  LUD'WIG:  Hungarian  scholar  and 
publicist ;  born  April  29, 1861,  at  Putnok,  Hungary; 
educated  at  three  different  yeshibot,  among  them 
that  of  Presburg,  and  at  the  Landesrabbinerschule 
in  Budapest  (1880-88);  studied  philosophy  and 
Orientalia  at  the  Budapest  L'niversity ;  received  there 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  cum  laude  in  1887,  and  the  rab- 
binical diploma  in  1888. 

In  1887  Blau  became  teacher  of  the  Talmud  at  the 
Landesrabbinerschule,  in  1888  substitute,  and  in 
1889  professor  of  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic languages,  and  the  Talmud.  Since  1899  he  has 
also  been  librarian  and  tutor  in  Jewish  history.  He 
is  (1902)  president  of  the  folk-lore  section  of  the 
Jewish-Hungarian  Literary  Society,  and  (since  1891) 
editor  of  the  "  Magyar  Zsido  Szemle. "  Blau'sscientific 
publications  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  literature 
and  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  Talmudic  and  early  posl- 
Talmudic  periods  (e.g.,  "BeitragezurErkliirung  der 
Mechiltaund  desSifre,"  in  the  Steinschneider  "Fest- 
schrift," 1896;  "Quelques  Notes  sur  Jesus  ben 
Sirach,"  in  "Revue  Etudes  Juives,"  xxxv.  19-47; 
"Das  Altjlidische  Zauberwesen,"  Strasburg,  1898), 
with  the  Jewish  traditions  regarding  the  Masorah 
("Massoretische  L'ntersuchungen,"  Strasburg,  1891; 
"  Masoretic  Studies,"  in  "'  Jewish  Quarterly  Review," 
viii.,  ix.),  and  the  canon  of  Scripture  ("Zur  Eiulei- 
tung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift."  Strasburg,  1894).  This 
latter  work  is  especially  valuable  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  history  of  the  Bible  text  in  the 
early  synagogue.  Blau  has  also  published  "Der 
Concursus  Vitiorum  nach  Talmudischem  Recht," 
Budapest,  1887;  and  "Die  Erwithlung  Israel's" 
(in  Hungarian),  ib.  1890;  and  has  contributed  to 
the  "Monatsschrift,"  "Zeitschrift  fur  Hebraische 
Bibliographie,"  "Jahrbuch  des  L'ngarischen  Lit- 
teraturvereines,"  "Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Littera- 
turvereines,"  etc. 

s.  G. 

BLAUSTEIN,  DAVID:  Educator;  bom  May 
.5,  1866.  at  Lida,  near  Wilua,  Russia.  He  received 
his  first  education  in  Hebrew  in  the  heder  and 
yeshibah  of  his  native  town;  went  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  Prussia,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  and 
rabbinical  literature  under  Israel  Lipkin;  subse- 
quently, on  his  removal  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
he  studied  Jewish  histoiy  and  philosophy  under  Dr. 
Feilchenfeld.  Being  still  a  Russian  subject,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Germany,  and  in  1886  came  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
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opened  a  private  school.  He  actively  engaged  in 
educational  and  communal  -work,  being  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Sheltering  Home  for  Immigrants. 
About  1890  he  entered  Harvard  University,  but  left 
it  after  three  years  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  con- 
gregational work  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  from 
189a  to  1896  he  acted  as  rabbi,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charit}'.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  Semitic  languages  at  Bi'own  University,  and  in 
1898  became  connected  with  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance of  New  York,  where  he  fills  the  office  of  super- 
intendent. Blaustein  w'ent  to  study  the  conditions 
of  the  Rumanian  Jews  in  the  summer  of  1900,  visit- 
ing for  this  purpose  Bucharest  and  other  cities,  ac- 
companying Mr.  Wachthorn,  delegated  by  the  United 
States  government  to  study  the  Jewish  question. 

BiBLIOGRAPHr :   Jew.  Cliron.  Sept.  21,  1900. 
A.  B.  B. 

BLAUSTEIN,  OZER:  Russian  teacher,  and 
writer  in  Russian  and  J  udteo-German;  born  at  Dllna- 
burgin  1840;  died  in  AVarsaw  April  27,  1899.  His 
Russian  grammar  was  recommended  for  Jewish  pub- 
lic schools  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  a  "German  Method  "  and  a 
"  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Hebrew  " ;  and  has  trans- 
lated into  Russian  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  and  the 
Mahzor.  Of  his  numerous  novels,  published  in 
the  Jud;BO-German  dialect,  may  be  mentioned :  "  Dcr 
Armer  Gvir,"  Wilna,  1893 ;  "  Die  Gvald-Shiduchim," 
"Wilna,  1880;  "Der  Suhn  als  Schadhan,"  2d  ed., 
Wilna.  1893;  "Der  Bitterer  Tropfen,"  Wilna,  1894; 
"Die  Waisse  mit  die  Schwarze,"  Wilna,  1894;  "Der 
Baal  Tove,"  Wilna,  1895. 
Bibliography  :  Ahiasaf,  1900,  p.  378. 

H.  R. 

BLAYNEY,  BENJAMIN:  English  divine  and 
Hebraist;  born  1T2S;  died  Sept.  20,  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  took  the  master's  degree  in 
1735,  and  became  fellow  and  vice-principal  of  Hert- 
ford College  in  1768.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  to  prepare  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  This  appeared  in  1769,  but 
most  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Bible  ware- 
house. Paternoster  Row,  London.  Blayney  then 
studied  Hebrew,  and  in  1787  took  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  divinity. 

His  principal  works  are:  "  A  Dissertation  by  Way 
of  Inquiry  into  the  True  Import  ...  of  Dan.  ix.  24 
to  the  End,"  etc.,  1775-97,  which  was  translated  into 
German  by  J.  D.  Michaelis;  a  new  translation  of 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  1784;  an  edition  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  cliaracters,  1790; 
a  new  translation  of  Zechariah,  1797.  He  was  a 
good  scholar  and  a  useful  writer. 

Bibliograpiit:   Ocntlcman's  Magazine,  Ixil.  1054;   Ixxlil. 
1108;  Diet.  Nat.  Binu.  v.  208. 
T.  E.  Ms. 

BLAZON.    See  Coat  of  Ar.ms. 

BLEEDING  :  In  accordance  with  the  pathology 
of  its  epoch,  the  Talmud  declares,  "At  the  head  of 
the  list  of  human  ailments  stands  plethora  (B.  B. 
58b).  The  Rabbis  say  elsewhere  (Bek.  44b),  "  Where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  blood,  there  is  also  an  abun- 


dance of  eczema."  Bloodletting  is  therefore  consid- 
ered of  great  importance ;  and  the  scholar  is  forbid- 
den to  reside  at  a  place  where  no  bloodletter 
("uman,"  surgeon)  is  at  hand  (Sanh.  17b;  Maimon- 
ides,  "  Yad,"  De'ot,  iv.  23).  The  following  are  the 
rules,  partly  pathological  and  jiartly  astrological 
or  demonological,  which  the  Rabbis  recommend  for 
the  operation. 

A  man  ought  to  be  bled  once  every  montli,  but 
with  advancing  years  the  intervals  must  be  extended. 
The  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  week  are  the 
most  appropriate  for  the  operation.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  week,  which  falls  on  the  fourtli,  four- 
teenth, or  twenty-fourth  of  the  montli. 
Necessity  or  after  which  remain  less  than  four 
and  Time  of  days  till  the  new  moon,  there  must  be 
Operation,  no  bloodletting,  since  at  such  times  it 
is  dangerous.  On  tlie  first  and  second 
days  of  the  month  the  operation  is  enervating,  and 
on  the  third  day  dangerous.  The  operation  is  not 
permitted  on  the  eve  of  a  Biblical  festival;  neither 
must  it  be  performed  on  a  cloudy  or  a  stormy  day, 
or  soon  after  eating  a  hearty  meal,  after  partaking 
of  cress,  or  while  suffering  with  fever,  while  having 
sore  eyes,  or  while  exposed  to  a  draft  (Shab. 
129a;  Yeb.  72a;  Ned.  54b;  'Ab.  Zarah  29aj.  On 
entering  the  operating-room,  the  patient  must  offer 
the  following  pra)"er:  "May  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord 
my  God!  that  this  my  project  effect  healing  unto 
me ;  and  do  Tliou  heal  me,  for  Thou,  O  God  I  art 
the  true  Ph3'sician,  and  Thy  healing  is  true."  After 
the  operation  one  should  say,  "Blessed  be  tlie  gra- 
tuitous Healer"  (Ber.  60a;  Maimonides,"  Yad,"  Ber. 
X.  21 ;  Orah  Hayyim,  230,  4). 

Immediately  after  the  operation  one  should  drink 
one-fourth  of  a  log  of  red  wine,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  red  blood  lost.  This  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  the  very  poor  patient  who  can  not  buy  the 
wine  is  permitted  to  obtain  the  prescribed  quantity 
by  calling  at  shops  and  tasting  the  wine,  on  pretense 
of  intending  to  purchase  a  large  supply.  Or.  fail- 
ing in  this,  he  must  eat  seven  black  dates,  anoint 
liis  temples  with  oil,  and  then  sun  himself,  in  order 
to  become  thoroughly  heated.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, however,  eating  is  to  be  deferred  until 
such  time  has  elapsed  after  whicli  one  can  walk  half  a 
mile.  A  little  restafter  the  operation  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended. Wasliing  the  hands  is  considered  to  l)e  of 
almost  equal  importance,  the  omission  of  which  will 
render  the  patient  nervous  for  seven  days  (Shab. 
129a;  Pes.  112a;  Orah  Hayyim,  4,  19).  One  must 
eat  a  good  meal  after  the  operation.  So  urgent  are 
the  Rabbis  eonceruiug  this  particular  injunction  that, 
although  they  have  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  man 
should  sell  the  roof  of  his  house  to  buy  himself 
shoes  in  case  of  necessity,  they  also  prescribe  that, 
if  necessary,  a  man  should  sell  his  shoes  in  order  to 
procure  a  good  meal  after  bloodletting.  Further- 
more, they  assert  that  the  one  who 
Dietary  makes  ligiit  of  the  meal  on  such  an 
Rules  After  occasion  will  receive  but  slight  sus- 
Operation.  tenance  from  Heaven  :  if  he  does  not 
prize  his  life,  why  should  Heaven  prize 
it  ?  For  this  meal  meat  is  recommended,  or  a  ilish  of 
milt;  but  the  flesh  of  fowls  will  produce  palpitation 
of  the  heart.    Fish  is  said  to  be  beneficial  when  eaten 
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a  day  before  or  a  day  after  bleeding ;  but  on  the 
third  day  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous.  Jlilk, 
cheese,  onions,  and  cress  are  dangerous  after  the 
operation,  and  he  who  is  imprudent  enough  to  par- 
take of  Ihem  must  drink  a  mixture  made  of  one- 
fourtli  of  a  log  of  wine  and  the  same  quantity  of 
vinegar  (Shab.  129a:  Ned.  54a;  'Al).  Zarah  29a). 

Nearly  all  of  these  rules  emanate  from  Rab  and 
Sanuiel,  wlio  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  prom- 
inent Babylonian  anioraim  (third  century).  But  not 
all  of  them  met  with  general  approval.  A  century 
later  it  was  said  of  them.  "Now  that  many  trample 
these  precepts  under  foot,  and  yet  escape  serious 
hurt,  one  can  realize  the  truth  of  the  psalmist's  say- 
ing (Ps.  cxvi.  6),  ■  The  Lord  preserveth  the  simple  '  " 
(Shab.  129b;  Yeb.  72a).  See  Brecher.  "Das  Trans- 
cendcntale  im  Talmud,"  §  57,  and  Abba  the  Sur- 
geon (Umasa). 

G.  S.  M. 

BLEEK,  FRIEDRICH  :  Christian  theologian ; 
born  July  4,  1793,  at  Ahrensbock.  Holstein ;  died  at 
Bonn  in  1859.  After  a  preparatory  course  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Llibeck  and  two  years  of  philosoph- 
ical study  at  Kiel,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  imder  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Neauder;  becoming  tutor  at  the  univer- 
sity in  1818.  and  assistant  professor  in  1823.  In  1829 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  researches  of  Bleek  were  devoted  principally 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  His  work  in  the 
former  field  only  will  be  considered  here.  Bleek 
first  became  known  through  his  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  origin  and  compilation  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  ("  Ueber  die  Eutstehung  uud  Zusammenset- 
zung  der  Sibyllinischen  Orakel,"  in  "Berliner  Theo- 
logischeZeitschrift."  1819-20),  which  work,  as  the 
first  systematic  endeavor  to  illuminate  this  obscure 
field,  must  be  regarded  as  epoch-making.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  two  treatises,  "  l.'eber  Verfasser  und  Zwcck 
des  Buehes  Daniel"  ("Berliner  Theologische  Zeit- 
schrift,"  1822)  and  "Einige  Aphoristische  Beitrflge 
zu  den  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Pentateuch " 
(Rosenmuller,  "Reiiertorium,"  1823).  In  1831  ap- 
peared in  the  "Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  " 
his  "  Beitrage  zu  den  Forsehungen  iilier  den  Penta- 
teuch," an  endeavor  to  point  out  such  portions  of 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation  as  may  be  traced  to  the 
authorship  of  Moses. 

Bleek  als<i  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  in  his  pro- 
gram for  the  Universitj-of  Bonn  (1836).  entitled  "  De 
Libri  Geneseos  Origine  atque  Indole  Historica  Ob- 
servationes  Quicdam  contra  Bohlenium."  in  which 
he  vigorously  defends  the  supplementary  hypothe- 
sis of  Von  Bohlen,  although  sharply  controverting 
the  late  epoch  assigned  by  the  latter  to  the  various 
portions.  In  18."i2  lie  published  in  the  "Studien  und 
Kritiken  "  the  dissertation  "  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  von 
Sacharja  Cap.  9-14.  Nebst  Gelegentlichen  Beitriigen 
zur  Auslegving  Dieser  Ausspriiehe." 

In  1860,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Bleek,  his  son 
Johannes,  and  his  foremost  puiiil  and  subsequent 
successor,  Adolf  Kampliausen.  edited,  from  the 
manuscript  of  his  class-room  lectures,  the  "Einlei- 


tung  in  das  Alte  Testament "  (4th  ed.,  1878;  edited 
by  Wellhausen).  The  lucidity,  thoroughness,  and 
thoughtfulness  with  which  all  the  results  of  the  so- 
called  "  Vermittlungstlieologie"  are  combined  in 
this  work,  have  served  to  make  it  highly  ijopular 
and  useful.  The  eminently  reliable  scientilic  works 
of  Bleek  are  characterized  by  extensive  learning, 
thoroughness,  ingenuity,  and  incorruptible  veracity. 

BIBLI0GR.4PHT:  A.  KamphauseD.  in  Herzog-Haurk.  liniUEn- 
i:ill\hip(idU,iu.2iyi-2b';  AUmfueine  Di:utschi:  BiuifraphU, 
ii.  701  et  scq. 
T.  K.  H.  C— A.  Ka. 

BLEIBTREU,   PHILIP   JOHANN :    Jewish 

convert  to  Christianity ;  born  at  Frankfort -ou-the- 
Main  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  died 
there  in  1702.  He  published  a  German  work  en- 
titled "  Jleir  Naor "  (The  Enlightened  Meir.  from 
his  Jewish  name,  Jlei'r),  Frankfort,  1787,  giving  an 
account  of  his  conversion,  notices  on  the  Jewish  fes- 
tivals, and  on  some  Jewish  praj'ers, 

BiBLior,R.\rHY:  Wolf.  Bib!,  Hebr.  iii.  No.  1834;  Furst,  Bihl. 
Jwl.  i.  l-'o. 
K.  I.  Br. 

BLEICHBODER,  GERSON,  BARON  VON : 

German  banker;  born  Dec.  22,  1822;  died  Feb. 
19,  1893,  in  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  banking  firm  founded  by  his  father,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1855,  assumed  its  manage- 
ment. It  was  due  to  his  large  experience  and  prac- 
tical ability  that  the  firm  acquired  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

Blcichroder  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  close  friend  of 
the  emperor  AVilliam  I.,  who  often  consulted  him 
on  important  financial  operations.  In  1865  he  went, 
at  the  invitation  of  King  William,  to  Carlsbad,  and, 
to  extricate  the  government  from  a  financial  em- 
barrassment, proposed  the  cessation  of  its  participa- 
tion in  the  Koln-Minden  railroad  interests.  In  1867 
he  was  made  commercial  privy  councilor  {GcJifimer 
Commerzieiu-iii/i).  It  was  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances and  to  his  connections  with  the  Rothschilds 
that  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  Blcich- 
roder was  summoned  to  Versailles  as  financial  ad- 
viser on  the  question  of  the  war  indemnity.  For 
the  services  thus  rendered  in  the  peace  negotiations 
the  Prussian  government  conferred  ujion  him  the 
Iron  Cross.  In  1872  he  was  created  a  hereditary 
nobleman  in  recognition  of  his  financial  services  to 
Rumania,  which  helped  to  consolidate  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  in  that  country. 

Bleichroder  took  much  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  coreligionists,  and  his  high  position  in  the  finan- 
cial and  iiolitical  world  was  of  great  value  to  the 
representatives  delegated  by  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  to  follow,  in  the  interests  of  the  perse- 
cuted Jews  of  the  eastern  states,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Berlin  Congress.  Many  ilecorations  were  con 
ferred  upon  him  by  various  European  governments; 
and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  he  filled  the 
jiosition  of  British  constd-general  in  Berlin.  He  left 
a  fortune  estimated  at  70.000,000  to  100,000,000 
marks. 

Bibliograput  :     Merer,    K'mvcrsatinns-Lexikoti ;    Jewish 
Chronich:  Feb.  24. 1893,  p.  U. 
8.  B.  B. 
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BLEMISH  :  The  Hebrew  term  for  "  blemisli  " 
(DID  I"'  DIXO)  seems  to  have  originally  meant  a  "  black 
spot  "  (compare  Geseuius-Buhl,  "  Handworterbuch," 
s.i:).  It  denotes  anything  abnormal  or  deviating 
from  a  given  standard,  whether  jihysical,  moral,  or 
ritualistic.  Biblical  legislation  makes  certain  kinds 
of  lilemishes  a  ground  of  disqualification  of  animals 
for  sacrifice,  and  of  priests  for  the  performance  of 
tlie  priestly  functions.  It  moreover  prescribes  qual- 
ifications for  certain  inanimate  things 
Blemislies  that  come  upon  the  altar,  the  absence 
Disqualify  of  which  qualifications  constitutes  a 
for  blemish,  or  disqualification.     Some  of 

Sacrifice,  the  blemishes  are  constitutional:  others 
are  transitory.  All  the  physical  blem- 
ishes in  animals  and  priests  are  external  bodily 
defects. 

The  later  Halakah,  however,  considers  blemishes 
in  priests  with  regard  also  to  the  jiriestly  blessing 
pronounced  in  temple  and  synagogue;  in  Levites 
with  regard  to  their  service  in  the  Temple;  in  per- 
sons in  general  with  regard  to  the  vitiating  effect  of 
such  blemisheson  the  marriage-contract ;  and,  finally, 
internal  ones  in  animals. 

Blemishes  in  Animals.  (-0  Bodily  Blemishes: 
The  Ijodily  detects  disqualifying  an  animal  from 
being  offered  as  .sacrifice  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xxii.  20-2.5.  The  Halakah  has  extended  them  to 
seventy-three,  of  which  number  fifty  are  blemishes 
also  in  priests  (Bek.  v.  ;  IVIaimonides,  "  Yad,"  Issurc 
ha-Mizbeah,  ii.).  Inaddition  totheseexternaldefects 
the  Halakah  adds  such  internal  defects  as  cause  the 
animal  to  be  unlawful  for  food  (see  TEitEfWii):  and 
the  aljsence  of  any  internal  organ.  Th<!  reason  for  the 
iXMiuircment  of  faultlessness  in  sacrificial  animals  is 
given  in  Mai.  i.  8:  "If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacri- 
fice, is  it  not  evil?  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick, 
is  it  not  evil?  offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor;  will 
he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person?  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  laws  of  "  terefah  "  are  also  applicable  to  fowl ; 
but  the  seventy-three  blemishes  are  not.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fowl  have  a  marked  defect — 

Laws  of      as  a  blind  eye,  an  atrophied  wing,  the 

Terefah.  loss  of  a  leg —  it  is  disqualified  on  the 
general  principle  that  a  .sacrifice  must 
be  "perfect"  (Jlaimcmides,  ih.  iii.). 

(/<)  Ritualistic  Blemishes :  Tlie  disqualifications 
under  this  head  ai'e:  unnatural  birth;  hybridity, 
actual  or  suspected  ;  indcfinability  of  sex  ;  carnal  use 
by  man  or  woman  ;  having  been  worshiped  asa  deit}", 
or  set  aside  for  idolatrous  practises;  if  acquired  as 
harlot's  wages,  or  in  exchange  for  a  dog  (Deut.  xxiii. 
19  is  taken  by  the  Halakah  in  its  literal  sense),  or  by 
stealth  or  robbery;  if  it  have  killed  a  man;  if  it  be 
younger  than  seven  full  days;  if  it  be  not  of  the  best 
kind  obtainable  (Maimoniiles,  ib.). 

('■)  In  the  ease  of  first-boi'n  animals,  all  the  blem- 
ishes that  dis((ualify  sacrifices  are  also  discpiaiifica- 
tions  in  first-born,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
blemishes  in  the  latter  must  be  constitutional,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  first-born  must  l)e  established 
beyond  a  doubt  ("Yad."  Bekorot,  ii.). 

The  disqualifications  in  meal-offerings,  oljlations, 
incense,  and  altar-wood  are:  Levitieal  uncleanness, 
which  in  this  case  extends  even  to  incense  and  wood; 
III.— 16 


spoiled  condition,  or  change  from  natural  state ;  lack 
of  prescribed  ingredients,  or  presence  of  leaven  and 
honey ;  lack  of  recjuired  fineness  in 
Blemislies  materials;  wine  left  uncovered:  prod- 
in  uce  of  the  first  three  years  (D^iy), 
Sacrificial  or  of  the  new  harvest  l)efore  the  first 
Materials,  fruits  are  ottered  ;  produce  grown  in  a 
lield  with  mixed  seed  (D'X^3),  or  un- 
tithed  ("Yad,"  Issure  ha-Mizbeah,  v.,  vi.). 

Expert  examiners  were  apjiointed  to  investigate 
blemishes,  who  were  paid  out  of  the  Temple  funds 
(Ket.  10(5a),  but  for  the  inspection  of  first-born  ani- 
mals they  took  a  fee  also  fmm  their  owners  ("  Yad," 
Bekorot). 

Blemishes  in  Priests.  (./)  Bodily  Blemishes: 
The  twelve  blemishes  enumerated  in  tlie  Bible  (Lev. 
xxi.  17-23)  were  extended  by  the  Halakah  to  142 
(Bek.  vii. ;  "Yad,"  Biat  ha-Mikdash,  vii..  viii). 
Besides,  per.sons  suffering  from  mental  debility 
(HDIt:')  were  not  tolerated  as  priests. 

In  the  Second  Temple  a  special  chamber  was  set 
apart  in  the  court  in  which  the  Great  Sanhedrin  ex- 
amined all  priests.  Those  who  were  declared  to  be 
unfit  for  the  sacred  ollice  put  on  black 
In  garments,   wrapped    themselves   in  a 

the  Second   black  chiak,  and  went  away  in  silence. 

Temple.  to  be  suliseqtiently  employed  for  such 
services  as  selecting  wood  for  the 
altar.  Those  found  perfectly  qualified  put  on  white 
garments  and  a  white  cloak,  and  at  once  joined  their 
brethren  to  assist  in  the  sacred  functions.  They 
gave  to  their  friends  a  feast,  which  they  opened  with 
this  benediction :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  because  no 
blemish  has  been  found  in  the  S(^ed  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  blessed  be  He  because  He  has  chosen 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  stand  and  to  serve  before  the 
Lord  in  Ilis  must  holy  sanctuaiy  "  (Mid.  ii.  ."j,  v.  4). 

(h)  Ritualistic  Blemishes :  The  discjualifications 
under  this  head  are:  Levitieal  imcleanness;  birth  in 
unlawful  wedlock  (ppn).  or  in  au  unnatural  way 
(tan  NVV) :  uncertainty  as  to  .sex  (D1J"J"n:S  = 
DIDDIO.  see  Anduoovxos);  state  of  mourning;  or 
of  inebri<'lv ;  disheveled  hair,  and  rent  garments 
("Yad,"  Biat  ha-.Mikdash). 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  incident 
with  King  .John  Hyrcanus,  to  whom  a  Pharisee  re- 
marked that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  royal  jmwer 
and  give  the  high-priesthood  to  someone  else,  since, 
as  nunor  had  it,  his  mother  had  been  once  a  captive 
in  Modin ;  the  ]nirity  of  his  birth,  therefore,  was  not 
beyond  cavil,  and  he  was  not  entitled  to  hold  the 
sacred  otlice  (Kid,  OUa). 

((■)  Moral  Blemishes ;  The  Pentateuch  makes  no 
mention  of  mciral  lilemishes;  but  it  is  known  that 
piiests  convicted  of  idolatry,  homicide,  or  any  other 
great  offense  were  not  permitted  to  oHiciate  (see  II 
kings  xxiii.  20;  Ezek.  xliv.  i;i). 

(rf)  Blemishes  in  Regard  to  Priestly  Blessing :  The 
following  six  lilemishes disipialify  a  priest  from  pro- 
nouncing the  blessing  in  t<'miile  or  .synagogue:  De- 
fective articulation  of  speech  ;  malformation  of  face, 
hands  or  feet,  or  unusual  apiiearaiice  of  hands 
(when,  for  instance,  they  are  discolored  with  dye.  lor 
thus  they  attract  the  attcnti(ui  of  the  audience) ;  moral 
delinquency,  as  idolatry  or  murder;  insufficiency 
of  age  (his  beard  must  be  fully  grown);   state  of 
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juebriety ;  and  not  having  washed  his  hands.  A  y?n, 
an  offspring  of  an  unhiwful  marriage,  is  debarred 
from  the  pronunciation  of  the  blessing,  because  he 
is  not  considered  a  priest  at  all  (ilaimonides,  "  Xesiat 
Kappa  vim."  xv.l 

(e)  Reason  for  Disqualification  :  According  to  Philo 
("De  Mouarchia."  ii.  ot  and  others,  the  faultlessness 
of  the  body  was  meant  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  soul.  Maimonides  ("Moreh,"'  iii.  45) 
explained  it  as  being  designed  to  make  the  Temple 
honored  and  respected  by  all:  for  the  multitude 
does  not  appreciate  a  man  for  his  true  worth,  but 
for  the  perfection  of  his  limbs  and  the  beauty  of  his 
garments.  The  correctness  of  such  views  has  been 
disproved  by  Bahr  ("Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cul- 
tus,"  ii.  55)  and  Kalisch  (commentary  on  Lev.  ii. 
465:  compare  also  Philippsou,  "Der  Pentateuch,"  p. 
039).  According  to  Kalisch,  everything  associated 
with  the  perfect  God  was  to  be  perfect,  and  above 
all  His  ministers,  who  approached  His  altars  to  pre- 
sent faultless  offerings,  and  "came  near"  the  curtain 
which  shrouded  His  mysterious  presence.  They 
were  to  be  perfect  not  only  In  their  lives,  but  also  in 
their  persons,  which  were  to  be  the  fit  abodes  of 
pure  souls,  and  reflect  the  divine  similitude  and  holi- 
ness. They  were  to  be  distinguished  by  health  and 
harmony,  vigor  and  freshness. 

Blemislies  in  Levites.    The  blera- 
Other         ishes  disqualifying  Levites  from  per- 
Blemishes.    forming  their  official   functions  were 
only   two:   transgression  of  the  pre- 
scribed age  limits  and  loss  of  voice  (Hul.  24a). 

With  reference  to  blemishes  invalidating  the 
marriage-contract,  or  yielding  a  sufficient  ground  for 
divorce,  mau  :ind  woman  are  treated  unequally.  In 
regard  to  woman,  all  the  bodily  defects  considered 
blemishes  in  priests  apply  also  to  her,  and.  besides, 
several  other  blemishes  are  added,  such  as  make 
intercourse  with  her  unbearable  to  the  husband. 
In  the  case  of  man.  however,  only  a  few  blemishes 
are  mentioned  (Ket.  vii.  7-10,  7.5a-77;  "  Yad,"  Ishut, 
vii. ;  compare  "Eben  ha--Ezer,  "  39V 

K.  C.  L. 

[Blemish,  or  "mum,"  in  rabbinical  literature  as- 
sumed also  a  spiritual  meaning.  "Whosoever  is 
proud  has  a  blemish."'  says  R.  Ashi  with  reference 
to  Bar  Kappai-a's  homily  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  [16].  He 
explains  the  passage,  "Why  leap  ye.  ye  high  hills'? " 
as  follows:  "Why  do  you  enter  into  a  dispute  with 
the  hill  God  desireth  to  dwell  on?  Since  you  are 
all  swollen  with  pride"  (the  word  "gabnunira" 
being  taken  as  identical  with  "  gibben "  ["  crook- 
backed,"  Lev.  xxi.  20]),  "that  is,  since  you  have  a 
blemish  which  unfits  you  to  be  God's  mount,  while 
Moimt  Sinai  is  humble  and  has  therefore  been  chosen 
by  God  as  His  seat  of  revelation  "  (Meg.  29a).  Abra- 
ham before  his  circumcision  was  not  altogether  with- 
out blemish.  Circumcision  fitted  him  for  his  high 
mission  as  fatlierof  the  priest-people  (Gen.  R.  xlvi.). 

Hence  the  ethical  maxim  (B.  M.  59b),  "  Mum  she- 
bak  al  tomar  lehabnik  "  (Do  not  accuse  thy  fellow- 
men  of  the  blemish  that  you  have).  Another  maxim 
is,  "Do  not  cast  a  blemish  on  thyself"  (Pes.  112b). 

The  court  of  justice  must  be  free  from  physical 
as  well  as  from  moral  Idemish,  for  it  is  said  (Song  of 
Songs  iv.  7) :  "  Thou  art  fair,  mj-  love ;   there  is  no 


blemish  ["spot,"  A.  V.]  in  thee"  (Yeb.  101b).  A 
common  Hebrew  adage  is :  "  Kol  haposel  beniumo 
posel"  (He  who  finds  faults  in  others  is  influenced 
by  the  blemish  in  himself.  Kid.  70b  i. — k.] 

BLES,  DAVID  S. :  Communal  worker  at  ;Mau- 
chester :  born  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  in  1834 :  died 
at  Vienna  on  Oct.  14,  1899.  He  was  senior  jiartuer 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  S.  D.  Bles  <&  Sons,  mer- 
chants and  shippers  of  Manchester:  from  which  Arm 
he  retired  in  1897  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  phil- 
anthropic pursuits.  Bles  was  a  city  magistrate  for 
thirteen  years,  being  elected  in  1886 :  and  for  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  vice-consul  of  the  Xether- 
lands. 

In  the  year  1897  the  queen  of  Holland  conferred  on 
Bles  the  Order  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  He  was 
president  of  the  Manchester  Jewish  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ;  manager  of  the  Manchester  Jews'  School ;  a 
trustee  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Founders  of 
the  Manchester  Reform  Synagogue:  a  member  of 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Committee  and  of  many  other 
charitable  organizations.  He  founded  at  the  Vic- 
toria L'niversity  a  Bles  Hebrew  scholarship. 

BiBLioGRAPHT :  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World,  Oct.  30, 
ISli). 
J.  G.  L. 

BLESSING  OF  CHILDREN:  In  thedomi- 
tic  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  mutual  respect 
existing  between  parents  and  children  was  a  marked 
feature.  While  prominent  among  other  Semitic 
peoples  (Smith,  "Rel.  of  Sem."  p.  60),  it  was  of 
first  importance  with  the  Hebrews,  as  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  duties  toward 
parents  (Ex.  xx.  1"2,  xxi.  15;  Lev.  xix.  3,  xx.  9; 
2\um.  xxvii.  4;  Dent,  xxvii.  16;  I  Sam.  ii.  25;  II 
Sam.  xix.  20;  Jer.  xxxv.  18:  Mai.  i.  6:  Prov.  i.  8, 
iii.  12,  X.  1,  xxix.  3,  xxx.  11 :  I.  Chron.  xvii.  13).  The 
natural  accompaniment  of  this  was  the  value  placed 
on  the  favor  of  parents,  and  notably  on  their  blessing 
pronounced  upon  the  children.  The  words  spoken 
by  parents  were  supposed  to  be  fraught  with  power 
to  bring  good  or  ill,  blessing  or  curse.  Happy  was 
he  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  father's 
blessing;  wretched  he  upon  whom 
Among  the  rested  the  father's  curse.  These  state- 
Ancient  nients  are  based  particularly  upon  in- 
Hebre'wrs.  cidents  in  the  Uves  of  the  Patriarchs, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Xoah  (Gen.  ix.  26)  blesses  Shem  and  Japheth,  the 
sons  who  had  covered  his  nakedness,  and  curses 
Ham,  the  disrespectful  son;  and  that  blessing  and 
curse  were  looked  upon  as  determining  the  future 
superiority  of  the  descendants  of  the  two  first-men- 
tioned sons  and  the  eternal  servitude  of  the  offspring 
of  Ham.  In  the  story  of  the  blessing  of  Isaac  (lA. 
xxvii.  ~  (t  Sir/.).  Rebekah  makes  every  effort  to  se- 
cure the  paternal  benediction  for  her  favorite  (/A. 
xxiv.  60).  Tlie  importance  attached  to  the  blessing 
appears  also  from  Esau's  heartrending  cry,  "Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father?  bless  me.  even 
me.  also,  O  my  father"  (Gen.  xxvii.  38).  The  bless- 
ing, even  though  obtained  by  deceit,  could  not  be 
recalled.  The  father's  voice  was  the  instrument 
through  which  God  spoke:  and  the  words,  once 
pronounced,  were  regarded  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Deitv. 
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The  paternal  blessing  was  the  most  valuable  heri 
tage  that  parents  could  bequeath  to  children.     In 

recognition  of  all  the  good  that  he  had 

High        enjo_yed  at  Joseph's  hands  and  of  all 

Value  of     the  honors  received  during  his  sojourn 

Paternal     in  Egj-pt,  Jacob  bestowed  a  particu- 

Blessing-.     lar    blessing     upon     Joseph's    sons: 

"Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me, 
and  I  will  bless  them  "  (Gen.  xlviii,  9).  Especial  im- 
portance attaches  to  this  blessing  of  Ephraim  and 
.Manasseh  by  Jacob,  because  it  became  the  formula 
by  which,  in  later  days  throughout  Israel,  tlie  chil- 
dren were  blessed  by  their  parents,  in  accordance 
with  the  word  of  the  patriarch,  "In  thee  shall  Israel 
bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Eidiraim  and  as 
JIanasseh "  (ib.  20).  And  the  favorite  son  Joseph 
was  given  the  assurance,  "The  blessings  of  thy 
father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my 
]irogenitors  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting 
hills;  the}'  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren  "  (Gen.  xlix.  26).  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  spirit  of  Biblical  ethics  that  the 
parents'  good-will  and  blessing  were  regarded  as 
the  greatest  happiness  that  could  come  to  children, 
and  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  Jewish  domestic  life  that  this  sentiment  contin- 
ues to  the  present  day. 

The  customs  of  a  people  do  not  always  find  ex- 
pression in  its  literature.  The  very  prevalent  senti- 
ments are  frequently  not  set  down  iu  words,  for  the 
very  reason  that,  l)eing  so  commonly  held,  they  do 
not  call  for  comment.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  several  expressions  in  later  Jewish  literature 
showing  the  value  attached  to  the  parents'  blessing. 
The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  undoubtedly  voices  the 
lielief  of  his  generation  when  he  declares,  "The 
blessing  of  the  father  builds  houses  to  the  sons,  the 
curse  of  the  mother  destroys  tliem  "  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
iii.  9):  and  the  Rabbis  indicate  their  attitude  by  the 
remarkable  statement,  "  Scripture  ranks  the  curs- 
ing  of    father  and   mother    with   the    cursing   of 

God  "  (Kid.  30b).     The  feeling  of  rev- 
In  Later     erence  and  awe  for  the  parental  bene- 
Jewish       diction  well  expresses  the  sentiment 
Literature,  that  has  always    ijrevailed    in    most 

Jewish  conuuunilies.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Jewish  customs  is  the  blessing  of 
the  children  by  the  father  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, notably  on  the  Sabbath  eve,  on  the  liolidays, 
on  the  setting  forth  on  a  journey,  etc.  Ludwig 
Philippson's  memoirs  (in  "Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud." 
1887,  p.  730)  mentions  that  his  grandfather  blessed 
him  on  Sabbath  morning  after  divine  .service.  This 
blessing  as  pronoiuieed  upon  the  boys  is,  "  Jlay  God 
make  thee  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  "  (Gen.  xlviii. 
20).  and  upon  the  girls,  "]\Iay  Gnd  make  thee  like 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah  "(compare  Ruth 
iv.  12) ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  regular  formula,  any 
special  blessing  may  be  a<ldeil  according  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  one  bestowing  the  benediction. 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  this  beau- 
tiful custom  may  be.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is 
foimd  in  a  passage  in  the  "Brautspiegel,"  a  popular 
treatise  on  morals,  written  by  Moses  Heuochs;  the 
book  appeared  in  Basel  in  1602.     In  the  forty-third 


chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  advice  on  the  training 
of  children,  the  writer  says,  "Before  the  children 
can  walk  they  should  be  carried  on  Sabbath  and 
holidays  to  the  father  and  mother  to  be  blessed; 
after  they  are  able  to  walk  they  shall  go  of  their 
own  accord  with  bowed  body  and  shall  incline  their 
heads  and  i-eceive  the  Ijlessing  (GUderaaun,  "  Quel- 
lenschriften  zur  Geschichte  des  Unterrichts  und  der 
Erziehungbei  den  Deutschen  Juden,"  p.  167).  Bux- 
torf,  in  "Synagoga  Judaica,"  wliieh  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1604.  writes  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
book  entitled  "How  the  Jews  Prepare  for  the  Sab- 
bath and  Begin  It."  the  following: 
Occasions  "After  the  service  [on  Sabbath  eve  in 
for  the        the  synagogue]  is  finished,  they  .seek 

Blessing,  their  home;  in  parting  from  one  an- 
other they  wish  each  other  not  good- 
day  nor  good-nlglit.  but  a  happy  Sabbath;  the 
parents  bless  their  children,  the  teachers  their 
pupils."  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  custom  was  general.  Another  mention  of 
it,  at  a  much  later  date,  occurs  in  tlie  prayer-book 
of  Rabbi  Jacob  Emden.  printed  first  in  Altona,  1748. 
A  long  passage  in  this  book  begins  with  the  words; 
"It  is  the  custom  in  Israel  to  bless  the  children  on 
Sabbath  eve  after  service  or  ujion  entering  the 
house."  He  says  further  that  tliis  blessing  l)rings 
God's  spirit  upon  the  children  who  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  secure  it  by  their  own  deeds.  This  indi- 
cates that  as  in  early  Biblical  days,  so  in  later  times, 
the  parental  blessing  was  believed  to  be  invested 
with  a  certain  higher  ]iower,  and  to  be  efficacious 
for  good.  To  this  Aay  this  blessing  is  prized  highly 
by  the  children. 

The  value  thus  laid  upon  the  benediction  spoken 
by  the  bither  and  mother  represents  the  constancy 
iu  Jewish  life  of  the  working  of  forces  that  make 
for  righteousness;  and  it  is  one  of  the  constituent 
factors  of  what  Lazarus  has  so  well  termed  the 
"continuity  of  the  Jewish  spirit "  ("  Ethics  of  Juda- 
ism," pt.  ii.,  p.  213). 

K.  D.  P. 

BLESSING  AND  CURSING  :    The   Hebrew 

verb  for  "  bless  "  is  "  berek  "  ^';l^3)•  Since  in  Assyr- 
ian and  Mina-an  the  corresponding  verb  appears  to 
be  "  karabu."  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Hebrew  is  con- 
nected with  its  homonym  "berek"  (Tjia).  which 
means  "  knee. "  The  substantive  "  lilessing  "  is  "  bera- 
kah"(n3"l3).  "To  curse"  is  "arar"  ("ns*;  sub- 
stantives are  "kelalah"  (n^()p),  "me'erah"  (mSO). 
Synonyms  are  33p,  i)^p,  n^JX:  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  word  "curse"  should  have 
numerous  synonyms,  whereas  for  "bless"  we 
have  only  one  word.  Both  "bles.sing"  and  "curs- 
ing "  were  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the 
individual,  the  tribe,  or  the  nation  could  use  its 
relation  to  the  Deitj'or  to  tlie  supernatural  world  for 
the  benefit  or  the  injin-y  of  others.  It 
Efficacy  of  is  readily  understood  that  special  elli- 

Blessing  cacy  attached  to  the  blessing  and  curs- 
and  ing  by  sacred  persons  in  close  relations 

Cursing,      with   the  Deity  —  by  the  Patriarchs, 

by  Moses,  and  Vty  Aaron,  by  the  priests 

and  the  Pro|ihets  iu  general,  and  also  by  a  father; 

for  not  only  was  the  fatlu-rthe  priest  of  the  family, 
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but  it  was  he  who  introduced  his  son  to  the  Deity ; 
and  naturally  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  influ- 
ence the  Deity  to  his  sou's  benefit  or  injury. 

Such  blessing  or  cursing  did  not  involve  the  use 
of  empty  words,  but  inii)lied  the  exercise  of  a  real 
power;  the  word  once  pronounced  was  no  more 
under  the  control  of  the  speaker  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.5), 
and  must  perforce  accomplish  its  mission.  On  tliis 
conception  is  founded  not  only  the  possibility  but 
also  tlie  whole  structure  of  Jacob's  deceit,  as  well 
as  the  story  of  Balaam.  Even  in  later  times  the 
pos.sibility  seemed  dreadful  that  Balaam,  instead  of 
blessing,  might  have  cursed  (Micah  vi.  5 ;  Xeh.  xiii. 
2).  At  the  same  time  the  story  of  Jacob  pioves  that 
blessing  and  cursing  did  not  always  rest  on  moral 
grounds.  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  22  (t  s^y.iand  Jacob  (Gen. 
slix.  2  et  seg.).  it  is  true,  were  guided  by  the  moral 
conduct  of  their  sons:  but  Isaac  was  governed  by 
caprice  in  his  blessings.  He  was  moved  by  the 
venison  which  Esau  was  to  bring  him  and  by  his 
son's  affectionate  manner  (Gen.  xxvii.  26  (t  seg.). 

Since  cursing  was  considered  a  material  power  the 
unknown  thief  was  cursed ;  and  the  mother  of  the 
Ephraimite  ilicah  hastened  to  render  the  curse  in- 
effective by  a  blessing  after  her  son  had  confessed  his 
sin  (Judges  xvii.  2).  For  this  reason  every  alliance 
and  every  oatli  was  accompanied  by  a  curse  directed 
against  the  person  who  should  break  the  alliance  or 
violate  the  oath ;  and  the  laws  of  Israel,  and  the 
treaties  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonians  (com- 
pare Schrader,  "K.  B."  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  pasgim), 
derived  particular  strength  from  the  addition  of  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  (Lev.  xxvi.;  Dent.  xi.  29  [com- 
pare 28] :  Josh.  viii.  34).  Goliath  cuised  David 
"by  his  gods"  (Sam.  xvii.  -13).  and  Balak  desired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites,  the  enemies  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  6),  because  cursing  was  supposed  to 
move  the  divine  power  for  the  injury  of  the  enemy. 
Hence  severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  cureed  their  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  17;  Lev.  xx. 
9;  compare  Deut.  xxvii.  16)  or  the  authorities 
(Ex.  x.vii.  28). 

However,  with  the  gradual  development  of  pure 
monotheism  the  conception  of  l.lessing  and  cursing 
came  to  be  modified.  'While  in  early  times  it  was 
the  belief  that  a  father  by  his  blessings  or  his  curses 
determined  the  fate  of  his  son  (Gen.  xlix.  4,  7;  Prov. 
XXX.  11),  in  later  times  the  father  became  a  seer 
(Gen.  xlix.  1,  xlviii.  17  ct  seg.).  In  fact.  Prov, 
xxvi.  3,  distinctly  declares  that  "  the  causeless 
curse  "  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

J.  JK,  W.   N. 

BLESSING,  JACOB'S.     See  J.a.cob,  Blessixg 

OF. 

BLESSING,   MOSES'.     See  Moses,  Blessing 

OF. 

BLESSING,  PRIESTLY  (called.  R.  H.  iv.  5, 
Birkat  Kohanim  :  ii.  .\v  Dukan) :  One  of  the 
most  impressive  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
service  both  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusjilem  and  in 
the  synagogue,  having  its  origin  in  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  Aarouiles  in  accordance  with  the 
command  and  the  fornuila  ordained  in  Num.  vi. 
22-27 ;  "  And  God  spake  imto  Moses  saying.  Speak 
unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  saving.  On  this  wise 


shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto 
them :  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace  1  And  they  shall  put  my 
name  upon  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  bless 
them."  Thrice  in  the  Pentateuch  the  priestly  bless- 
ing is  mentioned;  once  in  speaking  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
ix.  22;  compare  Sifra.  Shemini,  and  Sotah  38a).  and 
twice  in  referring  to  the  priests  (Deut.  x.  8,  xxi.  .5). 
In  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  there  are  two 
references  to  the  blessing  of  the  people  by  the  priests 
(Josh.  viii.  33;  II  Chron.  xxx.  27). 

Many  rules  were  observed  by  the  priests  when 
pronouncing  the  blessing.  These  rules  made  some 
distinctions  between  the  service  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  services  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  the 
Temple  the  blessing  was  spoken  after  the  sacrifice 
of  the  daily  offering  (Sotah  vii.  6;  Tamid  v.  1.  vii, 
2;  Meg.  18a);  elsewhere  it  was  pronounced  during 
the  daily  morning  service  and  on  Sabbath  and  holi- 
days at  every  service,  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
the  afternoon,  because  this  followed  shortly  after 
the  midday  meal,  at  which  the  priests 
In  Temple  were  permitted  to  drink  wine;  and  it 
and  Syna-  was  feared  that  this  might  unfit  them 
gogue.  to  perform  the  function  properly.  On 
fast-days,  however,  the  blessing  was 
pronounced  also  at  the  afternoon  service  (Ta'auit 
26a.  b;  Maimonides.  "  Yad."  Tetillah,  xiv.  14;  Shul- 
lian  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim.  39.  1).  In  the  Temple 
the  priests  used  the  Tetragrammaton.  Thwh,  pro- 
nouncing it  distinctly  in  uttering  the  blessing;  else- 
where the  pronunciation  Adoxai  was  substituted 
(Sotah.  38a;  Num.  R.  xi.  4;  Sifre,  Naso.  39; 
■■  Yad,"  I.e.  10).  According  to  one  report,  the  priests 
discontinued  using  the  Tetragrammaton,  even  in  the 
Temple,  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  .lust,  in  order 
that  no  man  who  was  not  respected  and  worthy 
might  learn  it  (Yoma  39b).  In  the  Temple  the 
three  portions  of  the  bles.sing  were  spoken  with- 
out pause,  and  at  the  close  the  people  responded: 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God.  the  God  of  Israel  from 
eternity  to  eternity "  (see  Doxologv).  Elsewhere 
the  priests  paused  after  each  sentence,  and  the  peo- 
ple responded  with  an  "Amen." 

The  blessing  was  given  with  uplifted  hands.  In 
the  Temple  service  the  priests  raised  their  bands 
iibove  their  heads,  while  in  other  places  they  lifted 
them  only  to  their  shoulders.  Any  Aarouite  who 
had  attained  manhood's  estate  Avas  enjoined  to  per- 
form tlie  function;  there  were,  however,  certain  dis- 
qualifications due  to  physical,  moral,  or  rituali-stic 
defects  (Meg.  24b;  Bor.  "32b;  "  Yad."  Tefillah.  xv. 
1-6:  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Orah  Hayyim,  128.  30-41;  see 
Bi.KMisii):  viz..  if  a  priest  had  ever  killed  a  human 
being  (even  though  unintentionally),  committed  idol- 
atry, violated  any  of  the  Levitical 
Re-  purity  or  marriage  laws  pertaining  to 

strictions     the  priests,  committed  any  crime  with- 
and  Reg-     out  having  repented,  or  had  indulged 
ulations.      unduly  in  drinking  wine  (this  is  based 
upon  the  juxtaposition  of  the  chapter 
on  the  Nazarite.  Num.  vi.     1-21,  and  the    priestly 
blessing.    Ta'anit  26b,  22-27):  if  he  were  crippled, 
a  hunchback,  or  blind  even  in  one  eye,  or  had  any 
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defect  on  his  hands,  or  if  his  speech  -were  not  dis- 
tinct; and,  finally,  -witliout  ablution  of  the  hands, 
he -vvas  disqualitied.  (Compare  Blemish.)  Should 
any  priests  who  were  thus  incapacitated,  or  -wlio 
considered  themselves  unworthy,  be  present  at  the 
service,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  before  the 
reader  in  his  prayer  gave  the  signal  to  the  priests, 
for  otherwise  they  would  violate  the  command, 
"Thus  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel." 

The  blessing  was  to  be  spoken  standing,  as  were 
the  blessings  in  Deut.  xxvii.  (.Sotah  3Sa;  Sifre,  I.e.  ; 
Num.  R.  I.e.).  Tlie  priests  faced  the  congregation 
out  of  respect  for  the  people :  but  the  latter  were 
not  allowed  to  look  at  the  priests  while  the  blessing 
was  spoken,  lest  their  attention  should  be  distracted 
and  their  devotions  disturbed  ("Yad,"  I.e.  xiv.  7). 
In  all  motions  connected  with  the  blessing,  such  as 
advancing  to  the  platform,  or  turning  toward  the 
Ark  or  the  congregation,  the  priest  was  always  to  go 
to  the  right  ("Yad."  I.e.  xiv.  13  after  Sotah  15b). 

The  blessing  was  to  be  spoken  in  Hebrew  because 
of  the  command  "  thus  "  ;  that  is.  only  in  the  pre- 
scribed words  and  language.  It  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  loud  voice  so  that  all  the  congregation 
could  hear.  The  priests  were  required  to  discard 
their  leather  foot-wear  (sandals)  when  they  ascended 
tlie  platform  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (Sotah  40a). 
They  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  performance  of  the  function  (Sotah 
39a). 

Originally  the  priestly  blessing  was  a  function 

performed  every  morning  at   the   regular  service, 

provided  the  necessary  number  of  ten 

Its  Place  persons  were  present  (Shulhan  'Aruk, 
in  the        Orah   Hayyim,   128,   1).     But   in   the 

Liturg-y.  course  of  time,  as  the  daily  business 
became  too  pressing  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple to  spend  so  much  time  ou  their  devotion,  the 
blessing  was  merely  recited  by  the  reader  and  intro- 
duced by  a  brief  prayer  such  as  is  inserted  in  the 
common  daily  ritual;  and  the  priestlj'  blessing  was 
reserved  for  Sabbath  and  holy  days  (Kol  Bo,  128). 
Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ou  the  festival  days 
people  are  better  disposed,  both  in  body  and  in  soul, 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  blessing,  owing  to 
the  purifying  ablutions  of  the  previous  day  and  to 
their  greater  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  the  festival  day 
alone  was  retained  for  the  imparting  of  the  priestly 
blessing,  and  not  the  "Shaharit,"  but  the  "Musaf  " 
service  was  selected,  on  wliich  occasion  the  atteud- 
ance  is  large  (see  Bet  Josef,  Tur  Orah  Hayyim,  I.e.  ; 
Moses  Isserles,  to  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim, 
i.  44,  and  the  commentators;  also  Magen  Abraham, 
for  the  reason  wliy  the  blessing  is  not  imparted  when 
the  holy  day  falls  ou  the  Sabbath).  In  Amsterdam 
and  other  places  the  blessing  is  recited  every  Sab- 
bath. 

The  main  idea  pervading  the  whole  function  of 
the  priestly  blessing  rests  upon  the  NAiiF,  of  God 
(Shem  ha-Meforash),  which  is  to  be  "  put  upon  the 
children  of  Israel."  While  originally  every  greet- 
ing or  blessing  was  accompanied  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Name  to  make  it  efficient  (see  Ber.  ix.  4 ; 
compare  Ps.  cxviii.  26),  it  became  later  only  the 
privilege  of  the  priests  to  use  the  Name  in  blessing 
the  people;   and  the  reverential  sanctity  attached  to 


the  Name  lent  to  the  priestly  function  a  mystical 
and  almost  magical  power.  Hence  the  belief  pre- 
vailed that  during  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  by 
the  priests,  the  Shekinah  was  hovering  over  their 
heads  and  its  rays  streamed  through  their  open  lin- 
gers, the  people  not  being  allowed  to  look  on  lest, 
like  those  who  gazed  at  the  sacred  Ark  in  ancient 
times,  they  might  be  hurt,  struck  with  dimness  of 
the  eyes  and  other  misfortunes  (Hag.  16a;  Sotah 
39b;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  7oc;  Cant.  K.  ii.  9;  Num.  R.  xi. ; 
"'Aruk."  ;<.(>.  plsn;  see,  however,  Tosef.,Hag.  16a; 
and  Yer.  Meg.  I.e.,  for  more  rationalistic  views  re- 
garding the  time  when  the  Name  was  no  longer  pro- 
nounced). That  great  magical  powers  were  long 
afterward  ascribed  to  the  priestly  blessing  may  be 
learned  from  the  a<lvi<-e  given  in  the  time  of  Rab 
Ashi  to  those  trouble<l  by  bad  dreams;  viz.,  to  offer 
a  prayer  that  God  might  turn  every  curse  into  bless- 
ing (Ber.  .5.'Jb) — a  prayer  which  has  been  embodied 
in  the  common  ritual,  and  is  still  recited  during  the 
singing  of  the  blessing;  the  medieval  mystics  having 
added  strange,  fantastic,  angelic  conjurations  to 
make  it  still  more  efficacious. 

Another  opinion  (Cant.  R.  on  iii.  7;  Num.  R.  xi. 
9)  is  that  the  mere  listening  to  the  priestly  blessing 
is  a  charm  against  every  malign  intluence.  the  sixty 
letters  of  the  blessing  being  "tlie  threescore  valiant 
men,  each  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  because  of  the 
fear  in  the  night"  (Song  of  Songs  iii.  8). 

Even  the  haggadic  comments  and  the  Scripture 
parallels  given  in  Sotah  39b-4()a,  Sifre  and  Num.  R. 
I.e..  to  the  priestly  blessing  have  been  embodied  in 
the  ritual ;  and  they  are,  jiartly  on  the  recommenda- 
tion and  partly  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Ral)bis, 
recited  during  the  singing  of  the  blessing  by  the 
priests  (see  Tos.  Sotah  40a;  Kol  Bo,  I.e..  and  Abu- 
DARir.VM). 

After  the  "Modim,"  the  reader  introduces  the 
priestly  blessing  with  the  words:  "Our  God  and 
God  of  our  fathers,  bless  us  with  the  threefold  bless- 
ing which  is  in  the  Torah,  written  by  .^[oses.  Thy 
servant,  spoken  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  priests, 
Thy  holy  people."  Then  the  Aaronites  proceed  to 
the  platform  and  offer  the  following  invocation 
silently:  "May  it  be  Thy  will.  O  Eternal  our  God, 
that  this  bles.sing  wherewith  Tho\i  hast  commanded 
us  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel  may  l)e  a  |ierfect  bless- 
ing ;  may  it  be  imparted  without  stmnbling  and  error 
now  and  ever  "  (Sotah  39a).  The  benediction  is  also 
prescribed  which  the  priests  recite  before  giving  the 
blessing. 

In  the  Reform  ritual  the  priestly  blessing  is  usu- 
ally recited  by  the  rabbi  at  the  close  of  each  service 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation;  the  as- 
sumption being  that  the  Aaronites  have  ceased  to 
possess  special  claims  and  obligations  as  priests, 
since  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  people 
of  Israel  became  the  priest-nation  (see  Conferences, 
Rabbinicai,). 

The  great  danger  in  all  blessings  by  priests  lies  in 
the  possibility  that  the  people  may  believe  such 
blessings  to  have  mediatorial  power.  This  idea  has 
always  been  foreign  to  the  s]iirit  of  Judaism.  The 
priest  is  not  a  mediator.  The  blessing  which  he 
utters  has  no  nuigical  power  for  gooil  or  ill.  It  is 
merely  a  portion  of  the  prescribe(i  ritual.     Not  the 
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priest,  but  God.  blesses  (see  Sifre,  I.e.):  "I  (God)  will 
bless  them."  These  words  are  used  so  that  the 
Israelites  may  not  say  that  their  welfare  depends 
upon  the  blessing  by  the  priests:  God  alone  can 
bless.  Furthermore,  these  words  are  used  that  the 
priests  may  not  say,  "We  will  bless  Israel."  From 
God  alone  "do  blessings  flow:  no  man  has  power  to 
bestow  them  (Sifre.  I.e. :  Hul,  49a.  where,  in  oppo- 
sition to  R.  Ishmael  (the  priest).  R.  Akiba  interprets 
the  words  "  And  I  will  bless  them  ''  as  referring  to 
Israel  and  not  to  the  priests,  since  these  could  merely 
pronounce  the  blessing,  while  the  real  blessing  comes 
from  God). 

Each  word  of  the  priestly  blessing  was  a  fruitful 
theme  of  comment  and  interpretation. 

"  May  God  bless  thee '"  with  wealth,  and  "  keep 
thee  "  in  health. 

"May  He  let  His  countenance  shine  toward  thee"; 
i.e..  "May  Hegive  thee  the  light  of  the  eyes";  or.  ac- 
cording to  Rabbi  Xathau, "  the  light  of  the  Shekinab. " 

"  May  He  be  gracious  to  thee  "  with  knowledge 
and  understanding,  with  learning,  instruction,  and 
wisdom. 

"^May  He  lift  up  His  countenance  toward  thee"; 
i.e..  "May  His  anger  pass  away  from  thee." 

"  May  He  grant  thee  peace ''  in  thy  going  out  and 
in  thy  coming  in.  with  all  men,  in  thy  house,  and 
without  end. 

"  Great  is  peace,  for  through  it  alone  is  blessing 
secnred." 

"  Great  is  peace,  because  it  seals  all  the  blessings  " 
(Num.  R.  xi.  7;  Sifre,  Naso,  40-42). 

K.  D.  P.— K. 

Music :    The   ceremony   of    pronouncing    the 

benediction  is  termed  in  the  Talmud  (Hul.  133b; 
Meg.  24b  f/  piisaiiii)  "nesiat  kappayim  "  (raising  of 
the  hands),  from  Lev.  ix.  22.  It  is  also  familiarly 
called  "dukan"  (platform),  from  the  position  of  the 
priests  during  the  ceremony.  These  stand  on  a  dais 
or  platform,  such  as  that  upon  which  the  Levitical 
choir  in  the  Temple  was  placed.  Hence  the  Judso- 
Germau  verb  in  common  usage,  "duchanen." 

The  hands  as  upraiseil  during  the  priestly  blessing. 


tical  art.  imprmts  of  books,  etc.,  and  is  still  so  used, 
being  frequently  surmounted  by  a  crown  ("keter 
kehuuah  ")  (see  Koha.nim).  The  fear  that  the  people 
might  gaze  at  the  priest  during  the  blessing,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  perilous  irreverence,  gave  rise 
to  the  custom  of  covering  the  head  (and  usually  the 
handsas  well)  with  the  tallit  duringthe  recital  of  the 
benedictions.  As  the  reader  commences  to  intone 
the  lirst  of  the  three  passages  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  every  "'Amidah."  those  Aaronites 
who  desire  to  be  released  from  the  performance  of 
the  Biblical  command  withdraw  from  the  syna- 
gogue, in  order  that  they  may  not  hear  the  reader 
call  upon  the  Kohauim  to  carry  out  their  duty.  With 
them  withdraw  any  Aaronites  who  may  be  mourn- 
ers, or  under  the  age  of  puberty,  defective  in  person 
or  speech,  accidental  manslayers,  or  married  to  di- 
vorced women — all  these  being  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation. Those  remaining  remove  their  leather 
boots,  after  which  water  is  poured  over  their  hands 
by  the  Levites.  The  priests  then  assemble  on  the 
steps  of  the  Aek  with  their  faces  toward  it,  each 
covering  his  head  with  his  tallit ;  and  when,  during 
the  service,  the  reader  calls  out  to  them,  "Kohauim." 
they  face  right  about,  spread  their  hands  horizon- 
tally above  their  heads,  palms  downward,  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  chant  together:  "Blessed  be 
Thou.  Lord  our  God.  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  with  the  holiness  appertaining  to  Aaron, 
and  commanded  us  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel  in 
love."  Word  by  word  the  three  verses  are  then 
dictated  by  the  reader,  the  priests  swinging  north 
and  south  at  suitable  words  in  order  to  include  the 
congregants  standing  right  and  left  as  well  as  those 
in  front  of  them.  At  the  close  of  each  verse  the  re- 
sponse "amen"  is  given:  and  after  the  third  verse 
they  face  about  again,  remaining  before  the  Ark 
until  the  reader  concludes  the  'Amidah  with  the 
next  paragraph. 

From  the  tirst  the  benedictions  appear  to  have 
been  uttered  with  the  singing  rather  than  the  speak- 
ing voice  (compare  Maimouides."  Tad,"  Tetillah,  xiv. 
141     Even  in  Talmudical  times  the  singing  seems 


Adagin  maestoso. 
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-?=i- 


^S=J^ 


3i=C 


I 


ke 


ka. .. 
thee. 


with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  the  middle  and 
ring-fingers  so  separated  as  to  form  little  spaces 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  Shekinab  streamed 
upon  the  assembled  worshipers,  in  accordance  with 
Cant.  ii.  9  (see  Sotah  39b:  Xum.  R.  xi. ;  'Aruk.  «.r. 
"Iliri).  were  adopted  as  the  family  badge  of  a  Cohen. 
It  is  found  thus  on  gravestones,  objects  of  ecclesias- 


to  have  been  so  protracted  that  Biblical  texts  suita- 
ble to  each  word  were  suggested  to  the  congregation 
to  meditate  upon  during  the  chanting.  But  the 
recital  of  these  verses  by  the  worshipers,  or  the 
introduction  of  more  than  one  melody  by  the  Koha- 
nim.  was  rather  deprecated  by  the  Rabbis.  The 
tunes  of  the  chantinsr  on  each  of  the  holv  da vs  differ 
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from  one  another,  some  appearing  to  be  of  very  an- 
cient origin.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Sephardim,  to  which  each  of  the  tifteen 
words  of  the  benediction  is  sung  at  length;  and  this 
has  been  seriously  claimed  to  be  the  identical  melody 
simg  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple.  But  while  obvi- 
ously antique,  being  practically  melismatic  psalmody 
in  the  sixth  ecclesiastical  mode,  yet 
The  its  structure,  particularly  its  coda,  is 

Spanish,  so  close  a  reproduction  of  many  an- 
Chant.  other  strain  in  the  music  of  the  south- 
ern Jews,  of  acknowledged  peninsular 
origin  by  them,  that  no  claim  could  be  allowed  to 
an  origin  more  remote  than  Moresque  Spain,  even 
were  not  the  resemblance  to  some  of  the  later  Moza- 
rabic  intonations  so  unmistakable.     (See  p.  24G. ) 


ists  in  several  variants,  and  is  in  most  instances 
reserved  for  the  concluding  days  of  the  festivals 
("  Hazkarat  Neshamot,  JIatnat  Yad  ").  when  departed 
relatives  are  called  to  mind.     From  this  it  has  come 

to  be  widely  known  as  "Xiggun  Me- 

"  The        tim  "  or  "  The  Chant  of  the  Dead. "    Its 

Chant  of     recent  history  is  of  particular  interest. 

the  Dead.''   Developed  with  insight  and   feeling 

by  Cantor  Naumbourg  of  Paris, 
an  instrumental  aiTangement  was  published  in  E. 
Pauer  and  F.  L.  Cohen's  "Traditional  Hebrew  Mel- 
odies." London,  1896,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  played  as  the 
introductory  voluntary  at  several  memorial  services 
of  the  British  royal  family.  In  its  original  simple 
form  this  chant  is  as  follows : 


Andante. 
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Ah!. 


{Te    -  ba     -     re  -  ke  -  ka 

May  He  bless         thee. 

We  -  yish  -  me  -  re  -  ka. 

And  keep thee.   (AiiEs/o^toirs.) 

The  Ashkenazim  have  a  large  number  of  melodies 
to  which  the  words  of  the  benediction  are  sung.  Al- 
most every  congregation,  indeed  every  famil}'  of 
Kohauim,  has  its  own  tradition.  Often,  however, 
these  airs  are  but  distinctive  melodies  of  a  particular 
festival,  or  echoes  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  German  folk-song.  Only  two  have  any 
claim  to  antiquity  like  that  of  the  Spanish  chant. 
The  older  is  a  medieval  German  melody,  which  ex- 


A- 

The 


do 
Lord. 


The  other  old  northern  chant  is  of  Polish  origin, 
probably  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  and  is  perhaps 
even  more  extensively   known.     At 
The  Polish   once  beautiful  in  itself  and  very  char- 
Melody,      acteristic,  it  is  to  many  lovers  of  music 
a  typical  example  of  Hebrew  melody. 
In  most  British  synagogues  the  whole  ceremony  is 
performed  to  its  melodious  phrases. 
K.  F.  L.  C. 
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Moderalo. 
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Ye   -  ba     -     re    -    ke   -  ka: 
Priests. 


Ye  -  ba 
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Cantor, 
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A  -   do    -    nai:. 
Priests.  )0 
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BLIN  D'ELBCETJF  :  Fieuch  manufacturer  who 
introduced  into  France  woolen  cloth  for  ladies'  use. 
It  was  soon  considered  the  best  in  Europe,  and  ob- 
tained the  prize  al  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  ISTO. 
Bliu  in  presenting  a  sample  of  his  cloth  to  President 
Carnot  said:  "We  are  all  the  more  proud  of  it,  for 
it  reminds  us  of  a  victory  gained  by  French  indus- 
try over  foreign." 

Bibliography:  Bloch.  in  Rcvuc  Etuilcs  Juivcs,  xxxvili.  23. 
g.  I.  Br. 

BLIND,  THE,  IN  LAW  AND  LITERA- 
TURE :  The  ancient  nations  regarded  blindness  as 
the  lowest  degradation  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
man;  hence  gouging  out  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  was 
a  form  of  national  retaliation.  The  Philistines  bored 
out  the  eyes  of  Samson,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
blinded  Zedekiah.  Xahash  the  Ammonite  demanded 
as  a  condition  of  surrender  that  he  should  thrust 
out  the  right  eye  of  every  man  of  Jabesh-gilead,  as 
a  reproach  upon  all  Israel  (I  Sam.  xi.  2). 

The  blind,  together  with  cripples  and  lepers,  were 
outcasts  of  society  and  kept  quarantined  outside  the 
town  limits;  they  became  paupers  and  a  menace  to 
passers-by.     When  David  besieged  the  Jebusites  at 

Jerusalem,  the  blind  and  crippled  men- 
In  the  dicants  were  so  numerous  that  he  was 
Bible.        compelled  to  take  stringent  measures 

against  them  (II  Sam.  v.  6).  In  the 
eyes  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  maimed,  and  espe- 
cially the  blind,  were  thought  to  possess  a  debased 
■character.  Balaam,  the  prophet  of  the  Gentiles, 
according  to  Talmudic  tradition,  was  lame  and  blind 
of  one  eye  (Sanh.  105a).  The  blindness  of  Isjjac  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Rebekah's  action  in 
transferring  the  blessing  from  Esau  to  Jacob,  as  she 
considered  herself  better  able  to  judge  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  her  two  sons  ( Yalk.).  Jacob  would 
not  marry  Leah  because  she  had  "tender  eyes."  On 
this  account  the  Talmud  says  that  a  bride  whose 
eyes  are  beautiful  needs  no  further  examination 
(Ta'an.  24a). 

To  counteract  the  prevailing  notion  that  bodily 
ailments  and  defects  are  the  punishment  of  sin,  spe- 
cial legislation  was  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  blind  and  afliicted:  "Thou  shalt  not  .  .  .  put  a 
stumblingblock  before  the  blind "  (Lev.  xix.  14). 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  lilind  to  wander  out 
of  the  way  "  (Deut.  xxvii.  IT). 

The  Talmud  compares  the  blind,  the  leper,  the 
childless,  and  the  pauper  to  the  dead  (Ned.  64b), 
quoting  from  Lamentations  (iii.  6):  "He  hath  set 
me  in  dark  places  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old. " 

Judah  ha-Nasi  is  the  tirst  person  mentioned  in 
rabbinic  literature  who  helped  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  the  blind.  It  is  related  that  he  and  R.  Hiyya, 
while  traveling,  came  to  a  certain  town  and  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  learned  man  whom  they  could 

honor  by  a  visit.    The  townsmen  di- 

Respect      rected  them   to  a  blind  scholar.     R. 

for  the        Hiyya  said  to  the  prince,  "  Do  not  dis- 

Blind.        grace   thy  excellence.      Let   me  visit 

him."  Judah  insisted,  however,  and 
went  with  him.  When  they  were  about  to  leave,  the 
blind  man  gratefully  acknowledged  the  visit,  saying : 
"  Ye  have  honored  by  j-our  audience  one  who  is  seen 


but  sees  not.  Ye  shall  be  blessed  and  acceptable  before 
One  who  sees  but  is  invisible  "  (Hag.  ob).  R.  Abba 
b.  Jacob  offered  a  high  seat  in  his  house  to  a  blind 
visitor,  which  action  caused  the  people  to  believe  the 
latter  a  great  man  and  secured  for  him  an  honorable 
position.  He  bestowed  the  above-mentioned  bless- 
ing upon  R.  Abba  (Yer.  Peah.  end,  ch.  viii.).  R. 
Hoshaiah  the  Great,  engaged  for  his  son  a  blind 
teacher  with  whom  he  dined  daily.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  visitors  were  at  the  house,  the  teacher 
was  not  invited  to  the  table.  R.  Hoshaiah  apolo- 
gized afterward  for  the  omission,  saying  he  did  not 
wish  to  embarrass  or  disgrace  him  before  tlie  assem- 
bly; whereupon  the  blind  teacher  rejoined,  "May 
th.v  apology  be  acceptable  before  the  Invisible  "  (ib.). 
For  euphemistic  reasons  the  Talmud  calls  a  blind 
man  "iinj  '3D  ("a  man  of  abundant  light  "). 

The  blind  are  exempt  from  all  reli,!;ious  duties. 
They  may  perform  any  religious  service  for  them- 
selves, but  can  not  be  a  proxy  for  others.  Thus  a 
blind  man  when  saying  the  eighteen  benedictions 
need  not  face  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (the  east),  be- 
ing unable  to  distinguish  the  points  of  the  compass, 
but  he  shall  direct  his  heart  toward  his  Father  in 
heaven  (Ber.  29a).  Yet  he  must  not  utter  His  name 
in  vain.  R.  Judah  would  not  permit  him  to  say  the 
benediction  before  the  Shema' :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
who  formed  light  and  created  darkness,"  inasmuch 
as  the  blind  derives  no  benefit  from  light.  The 
"wise  men"  differ,  however,  claiming  that  the  light 
indirectly  benefits  the  blind.  R.  Yose  (the  tanuaite) 
could  not  understand  an  apparently  illogical  pas- 
sage in  Deuteronomy:  "And  thou  shalt  grope  at 
noon-day  as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness"  (xxviii. 
39);  until  he  chanced  to  meet  a  blind  man  who 
was  walking  at  night  with  a  lantern  in  hand, 
and  who  explained  that  the  lantern  was  of  great 
service  to  him,  to  enable  passers-by  to  guide  and 
protect  him  from  obstacles  and  jjitfalls  (5Ieg.  24b). 

R.  Joseph,  who  was  blind,  siiid  that  at  one  time 
he  would  have  welcomed  one  who  could  assure  him 
that  R.  Judah  was  right  in  the  statement  that  the 
blind  were  exempt  from  the  performance  of  relig- 
ious duties;  for  in  that  case  he  (R.  Joseph),  who, 
although  blind,  performed  these  duties,  would  de- 
serve a  greater  recompense  than  one  who  was  not 
blind.  Hearing  R.  Johanan,  however,  assert  that 
"  one  who  performs  his  prescribed  duties  is  greater 
than  a  volunteer,"  Joseph  said  that  he  would  offer 
a  banqtiet  to  the  rabbis  if  they  could  assure  him 
that  R.  Judah  was  wrong  in  his  statement. 

R.  Josi'|ih,  and  R.  Sheshet,  another  blind  Talmud- 
ist,  hold  the  opinion  that  the  blind  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  perform  all  religious  duties,  and  accordingly 
they  recited  the  Haggadah  on  Passover  eve  before 
the  assembled  family  (Pes,  116b),  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  decision  of  R,  Aha  b.  Jacob,  who  ex- 
cused a  blind  man  from  saving  the  Haggadah 
(ib.). 

Interesting  stories  are  related  of  the  totally  blind 
R.  Sheshet,  showing  his  exquisite  and  instinctive 
knowledge  of  his  surroundings  while  the  guest  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Captivity  (Git.  67b).  and  his  remarkable 
discernment  of  the  approaching  Persian  king  among 
many  legions  (Ber.  58a).  A  blind  rabbi  was  accus- 
tomed to  cite  Mishnaic  traditions  before  Mar  Samuel, 
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aud  on  one  occasion  forgot  to  provide  for  tlie  cooking 
of  food  on  a  holiday  preceding  Saturday  (Bezali  161)), 
au  instance  showing  that  the  blind  were  not  entirely 
free  from  religious  duties. 

The  authorities  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
emption,, whether  from  a  Mosaic  or  rabbinic  point  of 
view,  whether  from  mandates,  or  even 
Obligations  from  prohibitions  (•' not  to  do").  The 

and  Ex-  development  of  customs  and  laws  reg- 
emptions.  ulating  the  blind  has  abrogated  many 
distinctions,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
recent  authorities  is  to  remove  all  disabilities  and  to 
give  the  blind  equal  religious  and  civil  rights.  The 
gradual  emanciiiation  or,  rather,  the  participation  of 
the  blind  in  all  matters  of  religion  and  law,  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  ranging  from  the 
Mosaic  law  to  the  latest  codes  and  responsa :  A  blind 
priest  was  not  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  xxi.  17),  and  he  was  exempt  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jeru.?alem  on  holiday's,  this  applying 
even  if  he  were  blind  onlj'  of  one  eye,  for  K.  .lohanan 
says:  "One  must  see  as  he  is  seen"  (!Mi.shnah  Hag. 
ch.  1,  i;  1).  A  blind  man  who  committed  unpremed- 
itated liomicide  was  exempt  from  liauishment  to  a 
city  of  refuge,  according  to  R.  Judah,  who  inter- 
prets literally  the  verse,  "Seeing  him  not"  (Num. 
XXXV.  23;  see  Mak.  9b).  Maimonides concurs  in  this 
decision,  holding  that  homicide  was  in  this  case  an 
unavoidable  accident  ("Yad,"  Rozeah,  vi.  14). 

The  Mishnah  prohibits  the  ordination  of  a  blind 
justice,  although  a  blind  witness  is  permitted  to 
testify.  An  exception  is  noted  of  a  blind  justice 
who  was  allowed  to  practise  without  protest  (Sanh. 
34b).  The  Shulhan  'Aruk  prohibits  the  appointment 
and  practise  of  a  totally  blind  man  as  a  judge,  but 
tolerates  one  who  is  blind  only  of  one  e.ye  (Hoshen 
Mishpat,  7,  2).  R.  Jerucham  permits  even  a  totally 
blind  judge  to  render  decisions  (Bet  Yos.  ib.).  R. 
Isaac  Lampronti  rules  that  the  defendant  can  claim 
the  right  to  submit  his  case  before  a  resident  blind 
justice,  on  the  ground  that  some  authorities  raise  no 
objection  to  such  a  proceeding.  R.  Ben  Sasson  and 
R.  Ben  Nehemiah,  two  blind  justices,  practised  at 
Venice  ("Pahad  Yizhak,"  Letter  Samek,  24b,  ed. 
Lyck,  1866).  Lampronti  gives  as  his  reason  for  this 
decision  that  nowadays  the  judge  merely  follows 
the  precedents  established  in  the  various  books,  and 
does  not  render  new  decisions. 

The  public  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  by  a  blind 
man  is  prohibited,  as  the  "words  of  Holy  Writ  may 
not  be  recited  orally  "  (Meg.  24a).  This  decision  in 
ShiUhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Ilayyim,  53,  14,  is  reversed  by 
later  authorities  (Magen  Abraham,  ih. 
Reciting  139,  104)  on  the  ground  that  to-day 
the  the  person  who  is  called  up  to  read 

Scriptures,  the  Torah  merely  repeats  mentally  the 
words  dictateil  by  the  reader.  R. 
Moses  Zacuto  relates  that  the  rabbis  of  Poland  did 
not  permit  a  blind  man  tn  read  the  Scriptures.  Nev- 
ertheless he  agreed  with  other  rabbis  at  Mantua 
(167.S)  to  allow  the  blind  R.  Benjamin  Ashkenazi  of 
Prague  to  read ;  while  at  Ferrara  such  permission 
was  refused  to  a  blind  man  named  Norzi,  though  an 
exception  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  R.  Jacob 
Lianna,  on  account  of  lus  superior  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudic  learning  ("Pahad  Yizhak,"  ih.). 


Among  blind  scholars  after  Talmudic  times  may 
be  mentioned  R.  Judah  gaon,  of  Pumbedita  (Slierira's 
letter  in  Neubauer,  "Med.  Jewish  Chronicles,"  ii. 
3),  the  accredited  author  of  "  Halakot  Gedolot"; 
Isaac  Sagi  Nahor  ben  David,  1  aKi.  "the  father  of 
the  cabala  "  (end  of  twelfth  century) ;  and  R.  Abra- 
ham Judah  Zatig,  born  blind  at  Timis  and  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  author  of  DmaS  "i'V  ("The  Eves  of 
Abraham").  Amsterdam,  i;s4.  Tlie  Idind  R.  Jo- 
seph b.  Azriel  ha-Levi  Schnitzler  is  the  author  of  an 
illustrated  commentary  on  the  last  nine  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  explaining  the  whole  plan  of  the  Temple, 
courts,  gates,  etc.,  which  he  dictated  to  R.  Zarah 
ha-Levi,  the  reader  of  the  Hamburg  congregation  in 
London  (London,  1825).  *.)i  modern  authors  who 
lost  their  sight  are  Salomon  Munk,  Adoljih  Neu- 
bauer, Joseph  Derenbourg,  and  Abraham  31.  Liincz. 

ButLT(H;K.uMiv  :  Friprimnn.  Dnx  liliinlrii-Iiixlilulf  <nif  lUr 
Hiihiii  W'liih  ;,cMI'iV II :  C-igt-r.  On  lUiiiih-  ill  ih  III  liilili- 
fcht  II  mill  ItdlihinixiJnii  Silirifttliiuiu:.  in  hi.s  JHi(i.«i-;ic  Xiil- 
ncliritt.  .\i.  -m;.  BiHsliiu.  IST.'i:  .\dolph  UiwcnzweiK,  Diix  Auue 
ill  Hihrl  1111,1  rnhiiiKl.  Berlin,  iste;  Zangwill,  r/icj;  That 
TCci(A  ill  I  hill. Ill  sx.  I'll.  V. 
o.  J.   1).  E. 

BLIND-COHEN,     FERDINAND :      German 

student  wlm  made  an  attempt  iin  the  life  of  Prince 
Bismarck  May  7,  1866,  and  on  the  following  day 
committed  suicide  in  prison.  lie  was  a  stepson  of 
the  well-known  radical  Karl  Blind,  whose  name 
he  assumed.  Blind-Cohen  left  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  no  accomplices.  He  de<'lared 
Bismarck  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  German  liberty, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  own  self-saeriliee 
might  promote  the  welfare  of  Germany,  as  Or- 
sini's  attemjit  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  had  led 
to  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Blind-Cohen  was  known 
as  a  young  man  of  considerable  talent.  He  spent 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  at  an  agricultural  acad- 
emy in  Hohenheim,  Wilrttemberg.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  his  stepfather. 

Bibliography:  The  rimes,  London,  May  Hi,  1866;   North 
American  Review,  Dec.  1889. 
s.  P.  Wi. 

BLINDNESS  :  Statistics,  wherever  obtainable, 
show  that  the  proportion  of  blindness  is  greater 
among  modern  Jews  than  among  their  non-Jewish 
neighbors.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Georg  Mayr 
("Die  Verbreitung  derBlindheit.  der  Taubstummen, 
dcs  Bliidsinns,  und  des  Irrsiuns  in  Bayern,"  ]).  11), 
in  Bavaria  the  proportion  of  blindness  was  as  fol- 
lows: among  Protestants  (per  1(1,001)),  7.84;  among 
Catholics,  8.27,  among  Jews,  13.81,  tlie  Jews  thus 
showing  a  rate  of  blindness  about  double  that  of  the 
Protestants.  In  Bavaria  at  the  censuses  of  1840  and 
1858  tlie  Protestants  also  showed  relatively  the 
least  number  of  blind,  and  the  Jews  again  the 
largest  proportion. 

For  Prussia,  Dr.  Cohn  (in  Eulenburg,  "  Real- 
Encyc.  der  Gesammt.  Heilkuude,"  iii.  139)  presents 
the  following  figures  for  1880:  Among  10,000  Prot- 
estants. 8.2;  among  10,000  Catholics,  8.4;  among 
10,000  Jews,  11.0;  showing  a  considerable  excess  of 
blindness  among  the  Jews.  The  same  census  showed 
that  there  was  also  a  larger  proportion  of  congenital 
blindness  among  Jews  (about  8  per  cent)  I  ban  among 
non-.Iews  (only  4.7  per  cent).  The  absolute  num- 
bers are  given  in  "Zeit.  des  Statist.  Bureaus  fUr 
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Preussen,"  1882,  pp.  190  et  feg.,  and  the  percentages 
in  a  special  article  by  A.  Guttstadt  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Blindness  is  not  found  very  frequently  among  the 
Jews  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  probably  be- 
cause the  stringent  immigration  laws  prevent 
the  entrance  of  defective  classes.  Including  the 
blind. 

Judging  from  the  etiology  of  blindness,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  number  of  blind  should 
be  less  among  Jews  than  among  non-Jews.  The 
most  important  cause  of  blindness  in  the  new-born 
is  in  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  cases  due  to  gonor- 
rheal infection  from  the  mother.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  gonorrhea  is  comparatively  infrequent  in 
Jewish  women.  This  granted,  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  Jews  would  have  at  least  25  per 
cent  less  blindness  than  non-Jews. 

To  account  for  the  great  prevalence  of  blindness 
among  the  Jews,  some  authors  have  adduced  the 
greater  frequency  of  consanguineous  marriages 
among  them.  But  all  those  who  have  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  as  G.  Darwin  Laucry.  Huth. 
Trousseau,  and  many  others,  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that,  apart  from  heredity,  consanguinity  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  production  of  blindness. 

Any  explanation  of  the  frequency  of  blindness 
among  the  Jews  must  also  accoimt  for  the  great  fre- 
quency of  eye-diseases  among  them.  Trachoma, 
glaucoma,  and  various  diseases  of  the  cornea  and  of 
the  uveal  tract  are  found  among  the  Jews  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  among  non-Jews.  All  these 
diseases  often  lead  to  blindness.  Heredity,  again, 
shows  itself  in  eye-disease  with  great  frequency ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  disease  is  perpetuated. 

J.  M.  Fi. 

BLIOCH  (BLOCH),  IVAN  STANISLAVO- 
VICH  :  Russo-Polish  financier,  economist,  and  rail- 
way contractor;  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  uni- 
versal peace;  born  at 
Radom,  Poland,  Julv 
24,  1836;  dicdat  War- 
saw Dec.  25, 1901.  He 
attended  the  Industrial 
High  School  of  "War- 
saw, and  then  entered 
upon  a  few  years  of 
commercial  activity, 
first  with  the  banking 
house  of  Teplitz  at 
Warsaw,  and  later  un- 
der the  patronage  of 
General  Tieseuhaus  at 
St.  Petersburg.  There 
he  adopted  Christ  ianity 
in  the  form  of  Calvin- 
ism. With  the  banker 
Kroneuberg  of  War- 
saw, whose  sister  he  married,  Blioch  participated  in 
the  construction  of  the  railroads  of  the  Great  Rus- 
sian Company;  and,  observing  the  faults  of  foreign 
methods,  he  published  a  monograph  in  1864.  sIkiw- 
ing  how  these  could  be  improved,  making  particular 
application  to  Russian  conditions.  With  the  view 
of  putting  on  a  )>rci-ise  scif-ntific  basis  the  general 
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system  of  railroad   management,  he  wrote  a  volu- 
minous work,  published  in  1875  at  St.  Petersburg, 
with    double    text    in    Russian    and 
Receives     French,    under  the    title    "  Russkiya 
Public        Zhelyeznyya  Dorogi,  OtnositelnoDok- 
Recog-       hodov.  Raskhodov  Eksploatatzii,  Stoi- 
nition.       mosti  Provoza  i  Dvizheniya  Gruzov" 
— treating  Russian  railroads  with  re- 
spect to  their  revenues  and  running  expenses,  freight 
rates,  and  the  movement  of  freight.     For  this  work 
he  was  awardeil  a  medal  of  the  l3rst  class  at  the 
geographical  exhibition  of  Paris,  and  was  heartily 
indorsed    by   the    Imperial    Russian    Geographical 
Society. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  importance  which 
attracted  Blioch 's  attention  was  the  question  of 
pensions  for  railroad  employees.  The  subject  was 
in  a  chaotic  state,  there  being  no  general  rules  or 
regulations.  At  his  suggestion  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  representatives 
of  the  Russian  railroads  to  draw  up,  imder  Blioch's 
supervision,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  pension  funds.  In  1875  Blioch,  conjointly  with 
Vishnegradski,  published  the  results  of  the  com- 
mittee's labors,  in  a  treatise  that  was  received  as  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  pension  problem.  On 
the  same  question  he  wrote  in  French 
Pension  "  Calculs  Servants  des  Bases  pour  des 
and  Cattle  Caisses  des  Retraites  "  (Warsaw,  1875), 
Problems,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  same 
in  Polish.  At  the  request  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  he  wrote  a  detailed  monograph, 
published  in  1876  under  the  title  "  Izslyedovanie 
po  Voprosam  Otuosyashchimsya  k  Proizvodstvu, 
Torgovlye  i  Peredvizheniyu  Skota  i  Skotskikh 
Produktov  v  Rossii  i  Zagranitzei '' — an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  the  breeding,  sale,  and  transportation 
of  cattle  and  cattle-produce  in  Russia  and  abroad. 

In  1877  Blioch  published,  in  "  Vyestnik  Tevropy  " 
(Sept. -Dec),  a  series  of  essays  on  the  economic  con- 
dition of  Russia,  past  and  present,  under  the  title 
"Ekonomicheskoe  Sostoyanie  Rossii  v  Proshlom  i 
Xastoyashchem."  The  object  of  these  essays  was 
to  calm  the  public  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  Russia  at  that  time. 
The  rapid  construction  of  railroads  had  absorbed 
enormous  capital;  and  the  public  at  large  was  in- 
clined to  see  in  this  the  chief  cause  of  all  financial 
trouble.  Blioch  endeavored  to  show  that  these  en- 
terprises were  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that,  al- 
though they  made  the  financial  crisis  more  acute  for 
the  time  being,  they  would  ultimately  raise  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country,  increase 
Results  of  profits,  and  revive  trade.  The  same 
Railroad  subject  is  more  extensiveh'  treated  by 
Enterprise.  Blioch  in  a  massive  five-volume  Avork, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1878, 
entitled  "Vliyanie  Zhelyeznykh  Dorog  na  Ekono- 
micheskoe Sostoyanie  Rossii."  which  states  more 
particularly  the  effect  of  railroads  upon  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Russia.  This  work,  translated 
into  rreuch  and  Polish,  was  awanled  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  The  above-named 
writings  gainetl  for  him  a  membership  in  the  so- 
called  "committee  of  scholars "  (Uchony  Koraitet) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 
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With  t!ie  vicwof  refuting  the  unjust  attacks  upon 
the  ijnaneial  policy  of  the  government  in  the  seven- 
ties, Blioch  publislied  in  1883  a  work  on  tlie  tinances 
of  Russia  iu  the  nineteenth  century,  entitled  "Fi- 
nansv  Rossii  xix  Stolyetiya,"  in  which  he  demon- 
strated the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
country's  fiuauces  as  compared  with  those  of  tlie 
epoch  of  Nicholas  I.  This  treatise  contains  interest- 
ing memoirs  of  the  former  ministers  of  finance,  Reu- 
tcrn  and  Greigh.  It  has  been  translated  into  German, 
Polish,  and  French.  In  Polisii,  Blioch  published 
"  Przemysl  Fabryczn5'  Krolestwa  Polskiego, "  on  the 
industries  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  "  Statistics  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  "  ;  and,  on  financial  and  rail- 
road topics,  a  series  of  articles  in  the  periodicals 
^'Biblioteka  Warzawska"  and  "Ateneum,"  At  the 
invitation  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
Otlier  mission  on  agriculture,  he  composed 
Economic    a  treatise  on  the  policy,  adopted  by 

Works.  Russia  and  other  countries,  of  giving 
governmental  aid  to  agriculture  bj' 
means  of  loans.  It  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1892  under  the  title  "O  Selskokhozaistvennom 
Melioratzionuoni  Kreditye  v  Rossii  i  Inostranuykh 
■Gosudarstvakh. " 

When  the  Russian  press  took  up  the  discussion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Jews,  Blioch  published  a  work 
presenting  a  comparison  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  Western  Great  Russian  and  the  Vis- 
tula provinces.  This  was  entitled  "  Sravnenie 
ilatei-ialuavo  i  Nravstvennavo  Blagosostoj-ani3-a 
Guberui  Zapadnykh,  Veliko  Rossiskikh  i  Privislyan- 
skikh,"  and  in  its  five  volumes  (with  an  atlas)  are 
presented  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
conditions  of  life  and  industrj^  of  the  divers  regions. 
It  contains  a  historical  view  of  the  fortimes  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
anti-Semitism.  In  this  painstaking  publication  (an 
abstract  of  which  is  given  in  his  pamphlet:  "Les 
Ouvrages  Statistico-Economiques, "  pp.  22-41)  the 
author  adduces  a  mass  of  statistical  evidence  expo- 
sing the  hoUowness  of  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  the  .lews  of  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  The 
cruel  measures  adopted  b}'  the  imijerial  govei'nnient 
— measures  that  formed  a  sequel  to  the  other  atroci- 
ties—are also  adduced.  He  sets  forth  the  manner 
iu  which  the  cause  of  the  Jews  was  invarialjly  [ire- 
judged  in  the  numerous  official  inves- 
Exposure     tigations  that  were  conducted  with  the 

of  Anti-      ostensible  purpose  of  a.scertaiuing  the 

Semitic  conditions  and  motives  leading  to 
Charges,  the  outbreaks.  The  modus  operandi  of 
these  inquiries,  Blioch  contends,  was 
regularly  so  framed  as  to  invite  testimony  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  very  fact  that  such  massacres  had 
occurred  was  taken  as  evidence  that  the  provocation 
for  the  measures  existed.  The  notion,  sedulously 
propagated,  that  the  atrocities  represented  an  up- 
rising of  the  people  against  Jewish  exploitation,  is 
pronounced  baseless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
worst  outbreaks  originated  not  in  the  rural  districts 
but  iu  the  cities.  The  charge  that  in  those  prov- 
inces where  the  .Tews  have  resided  in  numbers,  they 
have  impoverished   and   brutalized   the    ])easantry 


through  liquor  traffic,  is  met  by  Blioch  with  statis- 
tical evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  i)rovinces  closed 
to  the  Jews  are  in  a  worse  condition  as  regards  the 
evil  effects  of  drink.  He  points  out  the  gross  man- 
ner in  which  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  empire 
have  been  manipulated  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  iu  order  to  justify  their  expulsion  from 
the  villages.  In  like  manner  he  exposes  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  statistical  data  adduced  to  show  that  the 
Russian  Jew  had  shirked  his  military  duties.  Blioch 
arraigns  the  supineness,  amounting  to  connivance, 
of  the  imperial  government  in  the  matter  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  massacres  of  issi-f:i2;  and  argues  that  a 
resolute  attitude  against  them  would  soon  have  put 
an  end  to  the  outbreaks,  as  was  evinced  by  their 
speedy  suppression  when  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi  was 
entrusted  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Concerning  the  .lews,  Blioch  makes  the  following 
statements:  The  value  of  land  in  the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment is  19  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  governments 
where  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  reside.  Prostitution 
and  crime  are  far  less  jirevalent,  there  lieing  1 
Jew  criminal  to  2,170  individuals,  whereas  among 
non-Jews  the  proportion  is  1  to  71.5.  In  the  Pale 
the  arrears  of  faxes  are  less  than  in  governments 
which  have  no  Jews;  and  iu  the  25  govern- 
ments of  the  Pale  8,000,000  rubles  less  are  spent 
every  year  in  drink,  a  saving  which  enables  the 
peasants  to  improve  their  land  and  pay  their  taxes. 
The  Jews  in  the  Pale  who  carry  on  business  form 
more  than  half  of  the  trading  population,  but  the 
total  value  of  their  income  is  43G  million  rubles, 
against  that  of  489  million  rubles  of  the  Christian 
minority.  The  great  majority  of  Jews  are  small 
retail  dealers  and  artisans,  who  earn  from  20  to  (iO 
copecks  a  day ;  and  iu  order  to  make  even  this  small 
profit  they  must  carry  on  their  business  from  12  to 
16  hours  daily. 

In  1898  Blioch  produced  his  famous  work,  in  six 
volumes  with  atlas,  on  war  in  the  future,  "Builush- 
chaya  Voiua,"  which  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  French  and  also  into  English.  This  is 
said  to  have  inspired  Czar  Nicholas  II. 
War         to  issue  his  famous  "  peace  "  declara- 

and  Its  tion,  which  resulted  in  The  Hague 
Solution.  Conference  iu  1899.  The  leading  idea 
of  the  l)ook  is  that  the  development 
and  imiirovement  of  military  art  practically  tend  to 
make  war  altogether  impossible  or  at  least  improba- 
ble. The  destructive  power  of  modern  firearms  and 
the  radical  dislocation  of  the  economic  and  political 
fabric  proiluced  by  war  on  a  large  scale  are  certain 
to  make  it  such  a  calamity  for  the  nations  concerned 
that  even  the  greatest  success  would  not  iu  the  least 
compensate  tluMu  for  the  des(jlati<in  caused.  Blioch 
then  sets  forth  a  scheme  for  the  solutiou  of  all  inter- 
national conflicts  by  arliitratiou.  Considered  from 
a  scientific'  standpoint,  the  work  is  not  without 
grave  faults.  It  represenlsa  collection  of  uncrifical, 
not  always  well-digested,  niaterial,  striking  iu  the 
manner  of  its  presentation,  but  abounding  in  details 
that  obscure  the  iiaramount  problem.  It  c<jntains  a 
great  mass  of  facts  concerning  the  art  of  war,  as 
well  as  jiolitical,  economic,  and  financial  reflections, 
and  a  discussion  of  means  for  preventing  war.  Un- 
fortunatelv.  iu  Blioch 's  consideration  of  the  great 
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problem  he  does  not  possess  that  tempered  regard 
for  expediency  which  is  indispensable  to  the  real 
efficacy  of  any  reform.  However,  the  work  must 
not  be  underrated  by  applying  to  it  a  seieiititically 
exacting  criterion. 

Blioch,  who  participated,  as  stated  above,  in  the 
coustniction  of  the  lines  laid  by  the  Great  Company 
of  Russian  Kailroads,  built  also  the  Landvarovo- 
Romiiy  and  Ivangorod-Dombrova  roads,  and  organ- 
ized the  Company  of  the  Smithwestern  Railroads. 
He  has  been  president  of  various  railroads,  and  has 
taken  jiart  in  the  work  of  railroad  legislation. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  retired  from  business  life 
and  devoted  liimsclf  exclusively  to  science  and  liter- 
ature. The  family  testament  left  by  Blioch  begins 
witli  the  words:  "  I  was  my  whole  life  a  Jew  and  1 
die  as  a  Jew," 

BiBi.KiGK.iPilY:  J'.  ViMiiriTov,  Krini,n-ni:iiiiiin:lirsl,i  .sVHi'nr, 
vol,  iii..  St.  IMcisiuuL',  isji:.':  A.'/i(:i7,;../" '/n/ir  ,</,i  .s/nnic, 
vol.  iv.,  St,  PeteI■sllUl■^^  lS!r>:  Hans  Oelbrik-k,  in  Pfinssisi:}!!: 
JiihrhlU'lii  i;  May.  IX'M.  pp.  2U;J-S*1;  D.  Sloniiuskl,  in  I'l/c.sf- 
iii;.  Vrnnim.  May.  LSlis,  pp.  77S-792;  Jean  de  BInc-li.  Lis 
Ihd-i-dijis  .S((ifis(i(d-i;co;i(jmi(/iic.«,  lsr.'-!:i(Ki,  Paris,  I'.KHI;  .\. 
Solcoloy,  in  Jcwixli  Chninidc,  Jan.  -'t,  1S«K. 

H.  R. 

BLITZ,  JEKUTHIEL  BEN  ISAAC:  Cor- 
rector iif  the  press  in  tlic  Ilelirew  printing-ntlice  of  Uri 
Phoebus  at  Amsterdam;  lived  there  in  the  second 
lialf  of  the  seventeenth  centiny.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  Juda?o  German  (.Vmsterdam,  1679),  The 
translation,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament,  has  thive  introductions,  one 
in  Hebrew  and  one  in  German,  written  by  Blitz,  and 
the  third  in  Juda>o-German  by  the  printer,  together 
with  a  letter-patent  of  the  king  of  Poland,  Johann 
III.  Sobieski,  and  approliations  by  various  nibbis. 
[On  the  opposition  ti'anslation  of  Witzenhauscn, 
which  was  printed  by  Joseph  Athias,  see  vol.  ii.,  p. 
268],  Blitz  also  translated  into  Juda'O-Gcrman  Levi 
ben  Gerson's  "To'aliyyot'' on  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel,  published  together  with  the  preceding  work. 

BIHLIOGRAPHV :  Fiirst.  Bifil.  Jiid.i.  120:  Steinschneider.  Cat. 

BdiU.  cols.  17.1.  i;!M  ;  Gnmba.um.JlhU.'ich-DcHtfcluClircstu- 

iiuitliic,  pp.  IS,  103, 

(i.  ^  I.  Bit. 

BLOCH,  ANDRE  :  French  nuisician  :  son  of  a 
rabbi  at  Wissembourg,  Alsace;  liorn  in  that  cit}-  in 
1873.  At  the  age  of  seven  Bloch  began  to  compose 
music,  writing  a  waltz  for  the  piano,  for  four  hands, 
which  pleased  a  publisher  so  much  that  he  printed 
it.  In  order  to  procure  for  their  gifted  son  the  best 
musical  advantages,  the  parents  removed  to  Paris 
and  entered  him  at  the  Conservatorj-. 

The  yomig  musician  made  rapid  progress.  In 
1884  he  received  the  first  juize  for  solfeggio;  in 
1889,  the  tirst  prize  for  piano;  in  1890,  the  Inrst  prize 
for  harmony  ;  finally,  in  1898,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  first  prize  of  Rome.  He  was  trained  by  Masse- 
net and  Andre  Gedalge. 

Bloch 's  work  is  full  of  charm,  originality,  and  dis- 
tinction. Besides  the  cantata  that  obtained  for  him 
the  "prix  de  Rome."  his  best  works  are;  "Poeme 
Noniade,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  words  by  J. 
Richepin;  and  several  pleasing  songs  and  pieces  for 
the  piano,  for  two  and  for  four  hands.  Bloch  is  not 
merely  a  musician,  being  interested  also  in  astron- 
omy and  magnetism,  which  he  studies  with  his  friend 
Camille  Flammarion. 

8.  A.  A.  G. 


BLOCH  [ISSACHAB]  BAEB  B.  SIIVESON 
HASID  :  Austrian  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  sou  of  the  author  of  the 
Tosafot  Iladashim  on  the  ^Mishnah.  Bloch  was  rabbi 
of  Eiwanowitz.  Moravia,  when,  in  17G7,  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Kojetein,  in  the  same  prov- 
ince, to  succeed  Epliraim  Ztilz.  About  1787  he  be- 
came rabbi  of  Semnitz.  Hungary,  and  later  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  in  Boscowitch,  Moravia.  He 
was  also  for  some  time  rabbi  of  Dolitsehau.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Binat  Yissakar '"  (Issachar's  Wisdom), 
a  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  Prague,  178,5. 

DiBLiOttU.iPHY:   Moniitsxclirift.  x.xxvii.  379;    Slelnsclineider, 
Cut.  Biji-tl.  Xo.  2o7ii:  Waldeu,  Slicin  ha-Gidiilim  hc-Hailash, 
s.y. 
L.    G.  P.    Wl. 

BLOCH,  BIANCA  (p!5eudonym,  B.  Waldow): 
German  authoress;  born  at  Lauban,  Silesia,  Jan,  19, 
1848,  where  her  father  was  attendant  at  a  local 
court.  Owing  to  the  reduced  circumstances  of  the 
family,  she  was  restricteil  to  merely  a  rudimentary 
education,  but  subsequently  made  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency by  extensive  reading.  In  this,  as  in  her  lit- 
erary work,  she  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
Stavenow  of  Gorlitz.  who  recognized  her  talent  and 
developed  it.  In  collaboration  with  C.  von  Breck- 
heyde  (Aline  Xeumann)  she  wrote  two  plays,  "Ein 
Heisser  Tag  "— a  farce.  1881;  and  "Vor  deiu  Fest" 
— a  comedy,  1889.  Her  other  works  are:  "Blaue 
Augen  '' — a  farce,  1891 ;  "In  Ernster  Zeit  " — a  drama ; 
"Lieutenant  und  Assessor,  oder  Maiweiu" — a  com- 
edy; and  "Strohwittwer"— a  farce.  1893. 

BiBLiooK.\P!Iv  :  Li.rih'iii  Dtutttchfr  Fraiiiii  firr  Fcder,  i.  77, 
ii.  40*1;  Kiii'sehner,  Dtutschcr  Littcratur-Kaicntiei\  1S9S, 
p.  lU. 

s.  E.  :ms. 

BLOCH,  ELISA:  French  sculptress;  born  at 
Breslau  Jan.  -•'i,  1S4S.  After  receiviitg  a  thorough 
education  at  Paris,  whither  her  parents  had  removed, 
Elisa  Bloch' devoted  herself  to  sculpture.  In  1878 
she  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon.  Encouraged  by 
the  prai.ses  of  the  critics  and  the  exhortations  of  the 
great  sculptor  Chapu.  she  persevered  in  her  efforts, 
and  continued  to  exhibit  numerous  productions  in 
subsequent  Salons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned ; 
"The  Golden  Age"  (Salon,  188.5);  "The  Tribune 
Virginius  Swearing  to  Avenge  His  Daughter  Vir- 
ginia "  (Sidou,  1889);  and  "Moses."  The  last-named 
work  obtained  honorable  mention  in  the  Salon  of 
1896.  and  was  reproduced  in  bronze  and  exhibited 
at  the  centenary  of  French  art  (Fi-ench  Exhibition, 
1900).  Many  monuments  erected  in  various  French 
towns  by  national  subscription  are  the  product  of 
the  chisel  of  Elisa  Bloch.  She  distinguished  herself 
also  as  a  statuary,  having  reproduced  busts  of  a 
great  number  of  modern  celebrities,  among  whom 
were  Jules  Oppert  and  Zadoc  Kahn. 

s.  E.  A. 

BLOCH,  EMIL :  German  otologist ;  born  at 
Emmendingen.  Baden.  Dec.  11,  1847,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Wiirzburg, 
Vienna,  and  Freiburg  in  Baden;  being  graduated 
from  the  last-named  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1871. 
.Vfter  a  postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  in  hospitals  in  London,  he  established 
himself  asa  physician  in  Freiburg.  ■  In  1886  betook 
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up  the  study  of  laryngology  aad  rhinology  under 
Hack,  and  of  otology  under  Thiry  at  the  University 
of  Freiburg.  In  tlie  following  year  he  became  as- 
sistant to  Thiry,  which  position  he  held  till  1893, 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor as  chief  physician  at  the  otological  dispensary 
and  privat-docent  at  the  university.  In  1894  Bloch 
was  apiiointed  assistant  professor  of  otologj' ;  and 
under  his  supervision  the  clinic  for  this  branch  of 
medicine  was  opened  in  1899. 

Bloch  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  and 
papers:  "Untersuchungen  zur  Physiologic  der 
Naseuatmung,"  Wiesbaden,  1888;  "Pathologic  und 
Therapie  der  Mundatmtmg,"  ih.  1889:  "Spracligc- 
breclien,"  ih.  1891 :  "  Ueber  das  Biaurale  Hi'ireii,"  in 
"Zeitschrift  flir  Ohrenheilkunde,"  1893:  "Die  Me- 
thode  der  Centripetalen  Pressioneu  und  die  Diagnose 
der  .Stapesti.xation,"  jVa  1894:  "  Einheitliche  Bezeich- 
nung  der  (Jtologischeu  PunktiousprUfuugsniethode 
undlhre  Ergebnisse,"  Wiesbaden,  1898. 

BinLioGRAPHY  :  Pagel,  Biotiraphisches  Lexiknn,  s.v..  Viennii. 
r.KJl. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

BLOCH,  GUSTAVE:  French  historian  and 
archeologist ;  born  at  F'egersheim,  Alsace,  July  21. 
1848.  After  passing  through  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
lycee  of  Besanc;on.  Subsequently  he  was  a  member 
of  the  French  scliools  at  Rome  and  Athens,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Roman  arche(ilog_v  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lyons.  He  is  now  (1902)  in  charge  of 
the  courses  in  ancient  history  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure. 

Bloch's  works  include:  "Les  Origines  du  Senat 
Roinain,"  1883;  "  De  Decretis  Functorum  Magistra- 
tuuni  Ornamentis,"  1883:  "La  Gatde  Celtique  ct 
Romaine."  being  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of 
France,"  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lavisse 
(1900).  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  "  Dictionnairc 
des  Autiquites"  of  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  as  well 
as  to  many  critical  and  historical  reviews. 

S. 

BLOCH,  HEINBICH:  Austrian  philologist; 
born  Feb.  4.  18.")4,  at  Ilernian-Mestec.  Bohemia;  son 
of  Moses  Bloch,  president  of  the  Jewish  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Budapest.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  gymnasiinn  at  Teschen,  Silesia,  and  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  whence  he  was  graduated 
as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  18T8.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  historj'  and  classical  pliilol- 
ogy  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  Buda- 
pest, where  he  has  since  lived. 

Bloch  is  the  autlKH-  of:  "Die  Quellen  des  Flavins 
Josephus  in  Seiner  Archaeologie,"  Leipsic,  1879, 
and  is  a  contributor  to  many  Euro]X'an  ncwsjiapers 
and  journals;  cy..  "  Mittheihmgen  aus  der  Histo- 
ri.sch'en  Litteratur,"  Berlin,  vols,  xi.-xxx.,  1883-1901 
(historical  essays);  "Vom  Fels  zuni  IMeer,"  Stutt- 
gart; "  Le  Jloyen  Age."  Paris;.  "Allgemeine  Zei- 
tiuig"  of  Mnnich,  1884-96:  "  Frankfiu'ter  Zeiltuig." 
1SH4-1901;  "Pester  Lloyd."  1885-1901:  "Vienna 
Fremdenlilatt."  1894-99":  "  Breslauer  Zeitung": 
"JiUlisches  Litteraturblatt  "  ;  "Allgemeine  Zeitnng 
des  Judenthums";  "  Magyar  Zsido  Szemle";  "Ev- 
kanejo,"  etc. 

8.  F.  T.  H. 


BLOCH,    HERMANN  (HAYYIM):  German 

author;  born  at  Breslau  April  20,  1S2G;  died  Nov. 
19,  1896.  He  was  a  grandson  on  liis  mother's  side 
of  the  learned  Al)raham  Tiktin,  chief  rabbi  in  Bres- 
lau  and  author  of  numerous  learned  works,  and  in 
his  early  years  received  halakic  instruction  from  his 
vmcle  Solomon  Tiktin,  also  chii'f  rabbi  in  that  city. 
His  stu<lies  were  completed  in  Ihnnburg,  and  at  tlie 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  issued  the  tirst  jiart  of  his 
"  >Iebo  ha-Talmud  "  (Introduction  to  the  Talmud),  in 
which  he  endeavored  with  astonishing  learning  to 
trace  a  new  theory  of  tlie  develo|)inent  of  the  Hala- 
kah.  But  to  perfect  this  new  theory — a  consumma- 
tion which  was  never  vouchsafed  to  him — he  found 
it  necessary  to  accumulate  vast  stores  of  learned 
material;  thus  he  devoted  extraordinary  industry 
and  aciunen  to  the  endeavor  to  formulate  the  jirinci- 
ples  upon  which  the  613  precepts  of  Judaism  re- 
posed. He  gave  samples  of  his  work  to  the  worhl 
in  the  shape  of  four  parts  of  his  book  "Hirluire 
Torah"  (Tlie  Torah's  Thoughts),  published  18S7  to 
1893,  which  treated  of  the  "law  of  the  majority" 
(Ex.  xxiii.  2)  according  to  Mosaic  and  Tahnudie 
conceptions,  and  consisted  of  519  (piarto  pages. 
Connected  with  these  studies  was  also  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  ])lan  of  the  Temide  of  Herod  ("Zurat 
ha-Bayyit")  (The  Form  of  the  House),  |)ublished  in 
1883,  a  book  which  was  supplemented  with  a  model. 
Private  misfortunes  bore  heavily  ujion  him.  and  lie 
found  consolation  in  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the 
Bible  and  Talmud.  pulilLshing  a  poetical  elaboration 
of  107  (Oriental  proverbs  and  maxims  under  the  title 
of  "Omri  Inshi "  (Men  Say)  (1884).  He  lived  as  a 
merchant  in  Rawitsch  and  Breslau,  and  ended  his 
days  as  resident  scholar  in  the  5Iora  Leijiziger  Bet 
ha-Midrash  in  Breslau,  leaving  voluminous  literary 
material  awaiting  publication. 

Bibliography:  Lippi',  nUiUnDrnithhrhe!'  ir.idoH,  new  se- 
ries. 1.  4.5;  Isnatz  Benisteiii,  Kiitahm,  s.v.;  M.  Brann,  J/o- 
untssffirift,  .\Ui.  n2ih 

M.  Br. 

BLOCH,  ISAAC:  French  rabbi;  born  at  Sultz, 
Alsace,  July  17,  1848.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  lyccumat  Strasburgand  at  the  Jewish  Seminary 
in  Paris.  During  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris  (1870- 
71)  he  .served  as  assistant  chaplain.  In  1873  he  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselie.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  ralibi  at 
Remiremont;  in  1878  he  was  appointed  chief  rabbi 
of  Oran;  in  1882  he  liecaine  chief  rabbi  of  Algiers; 
and  in  1890  was  appointed  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of 
Nancy,  which  position  he  still  (1902)  holds. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  sermons,  Bloch  lias 
published  a  novel.  "  Lis  Fils  de  Samson,"  1887;  and 
"Inscriptions  Tnmulaires  des  Anciens  Cimetieres 
Israelites  d'Alger,"  1888.  In  1877  he  translated  from 
the  German  into  Frcncli  S.  Kohn's  novel  entitli-d 
"Gabriel."  He  has  been  a  freiiuent  contributor, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to  "L'Univers  Israelite," 
"Archives  Lsraelites,"  "Revue  des  Etmles  Juives." 

etc. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BLOCH,  IVAN.     See  Bi.iocn,  Iv.\s  Stanisla- 

VOVICU. 
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BLOCH,  JOSEF :  Violin  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser: boru  at  Budapest  Jan.  5,  1863.  He  made 
his  lirst  appearance  iu  public  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  attended  the  National  Acadcmj-  of  Music  and 
the  National  Conservatory.  His  teachers  were  R. 
Volkmann  (composition).  A.  Gobbi,  and  K.  Huber. 
Bloch  is  said  to  liave  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  Huber.  AVhen  barely  si-xteen 
years  old  he  l)eeanic  assistant  teacher  at  the  National 
Conservatory ;  but  his  eagerness  to  learn  more  im- 
pelled him  to  attend  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
for  .seven  years  he  pai-ticiputed  in  public  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Budapest  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Hubay-Popper  String  Quartet  until  its  dissolu- 
tion iu  1893.  In  1889  he  liecame  professor  at  the 
National  Conservatory  at  Budapest  and  also  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Music,  but  since  1899  has  been 
connected  solely  with  the  latter  institution.  Bloch 
composed  short  pieces  for  the  violin,  two  orchestral 
suites,  exercises  for  the  violin— all  of  which  are 
published  in  three  volumes. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY  :  P(i!!ns  Lcxikon  ;  Sihl^i  Zcneszeti  Lexicon. 
a,  M.  W. 

BliOCH,  JOSEF  SAMUEL:  Austrian  rabbi 
and  tleputy ;  boru  at  DuUla,  a  small  city  in  Galicia, 
Nov.  30,  iSoO.  His  parents,  who  were  poor,  des- 
tined him  for  the  rabbinical  career,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Talmud.  He 
frequented  the  yeshibot,  especially  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Rabbi  Josef  Saul  Nathanson  at  Lemberg, 
who,  in  his  respousa,  mentions  Bloch,  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old,  as  one  of  his  most  iutelligent 
pupils.  After  having  finished  his  studies  at  the 
colleges  (gymnasia)  of  JIagdeburg  and  Liegnitz. 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Munich.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  doctor  of   philosophy. 

Leaves       He  was  appointed  rabbi  in  Rendsburg, 

Rabbinical  Holsteiu,  afterward  in  Kobyliu,  Posen, 

for  and   Brlix,  Bohemia;    and  finally  he 

Political      ended  his  rabbinical  career  iu  Florids- 

Career.  dorf,  near  Vienna.  The  anti-Semitic 
movement  had  at  that  time  (about 
1880)  almost  reached  its  climax  in  Austria. 

During  the  Tisza-Eszlar  trial  Professor  Rohliug, 
of  the  Catholic  theological  facvdty  of  the  Prague 
University,  made  a  written  oft'er  to  substantiate 
under  oath  the  blood-ritual  of  the  Jews.  Bloch  then 
came  to  the  front  with  a  series  of  articles  in  which 
he  openly  accused  Rohliug  of  having  offered  to  com- 
mit wilful  perjury :  denouncing  him,  moreover,  as 
a  person  utterly  ignorant  in  Talmudic  learning. 
After  several  successful  attempts  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings, Rohliug  preferred  to  withdraw,  tlius 
tacitly    acknowledging   defeat  (see    Blood  Accu- 

S.VTION ). 

At  this  time,  1883,  Bloch  founded  a  periodical, 
"  Oesterreichische  Wochenschrift,"  with  the  aim 
to  defend  the  political  rights  of  the  Jews,  to  refute 
unjust  attacks,  and  to  inspire  its  readers  with  cour- 
age and  faith  in  the  conflict  that  had  been  forced 
upon  them.  Bloch  also  attended  several  meetings 
held  by  workingmen.  and  lectured  with  some  .suc- 
cess on  the  Talmudic  principles  of  labor  and  on  the 
laboring  classes  in  the  Old  Testament. 


After  the  death,  at  Cracow,  iu  1884,  of  the  chief 

rabbi  S.  Schreiber,  who  had  been  deputy  for  Kolo- 

mea  in  parliament,  Bloch  was  elected  as  his  successor ; 

in  1885  he  was  reelected,  and  after  a  hard  struggle 

with  Dr.  Byk,  in  1891  he  was  elected 

Becomes     forthe  third  time.    As  a  member  of  the 

Deputy.      Chamber  of   Deputies   he   withdrew 
from  his  rabbinical  post  in   order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  public  functions  and 
journalistic  labors. 

In  1893,  instigated  by  one  Deckcrt,  anauti-Semitic 
pastor  iu  Vienna,  a  liaptized  Jew  named  Paulas 
Meyer  declared  in  the  "Vaterlaud"  of  May  11  that 
a  number  of  Russian  rabbis  from  Lentschna  had 
performed  a  ritual  murder  in  his  presence.  In  the 
name  of  the  children  of  these  rabbis,  Bloch  at  once 
instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  Deckeit, 
3Ieyer,  and  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  on  trial, 
Sept.  1.),  a  conspiracy  was  unmasked  and  the  three 
defendants  were  sentenced  to  heavy  punishment. 

■\Vhen  in  1896  Christian  socialism  had  gained  a 
strong  footing  iu  parliament,  and  the  government 
had  commenced  to  recognize  the  Socialist  party, 
Bloch  was  sacrificed  and  everything  imaginable 
was  done  to  prevent  his  reelection.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  government,  the  Christian- 
Socialist  party,  and  the  Polish  club  (party  of  Polish 
deputies),  all  of  whom  supported  the  election  of  the 
Jewish  burgomaster  of  Kolomea,  Bloch  failed  of  re- 
election. Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  journalism.  Bloch  published  the  fol- 
lowing works:  "Ursprung  und  Eutstehuug  des 
Buches  Kohelet,"  Bamberg.  1872;  "Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Sammlung  der  Alt-Testa- 
His  mentliehen  Litteratur,"  Leipsic,  18T.5; 

Works.  •'  Die  Judeu  in  Spanien,"  Leipsic,  1876 ; 
"Hellenistische  Bestandtheile  im  Bib- 
lischen  Kanon,''  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1880;  "Quellen  und 
Parallelen  zu  Lessing's  Nathan,"  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1881 ;  •' JeanBodin,  einVorliiufer  Lessing's,"  Vienna, 
1883;  "Drei  Streitschriften  Gegen  Prof.  Rohling," 
Vienna,  1882-83;  "Die  Arbcitcr  bei  Grieehen, 
Romern,  und  Palestineusern,"  Vienna,  1882;  "Ele- 
mentarschule,  oder  Erziehungswesen  bei  den  Alten 
Volkern, "  Vienna,  1883 ;  "  Armenpflege  und  Heimats- 
recht,  eine  Social-Tahnud.  Studie."  Vienna,  1884; 
"Eiublicke  in  die  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  der 
Talmudischeu  Literatur,"  Vienna,  1884;  "Ausder 
Vergangenheit  fiir  die  Gegen  wart,"  Vienna,  1886; 
"Aeten  und  Gutachten  imProcesseRohliug-Bloch," 
Vienna,  1892;  "Open  Letter  to  My  Esteemed  Col- 
leagues of  the  Italian  Parliament,"  London,  1895 
(published  also  iu  Italian  and  German);  "Talmud 
und  Judenthum  in  der  Oesterrcichischen  Volksver- 
"trebung,"  Vienna,  1900  (parliamentary  speeches). 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberp,  Das  Geistiac  Wkti,  s.v. 

s.  W.  Rei. 

BLOCH,  JULIENNE:  French  educator  and 
writer;  died  Nov.  12,  1868.  She  was  the  eldest  and 
most  distinguished  daughter  of  Simon  Blocli, 
founder  and  director  of  the  journal  "L'L'nivers 
Israelite  "  ;  the  other  three  daughters  being  Pauline, 
Jenny,  and  Helena.  When  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  Julienne  received  a  license  to  teach,  and  hav- 
ing a   natural   gift    for    instructing,   she    devoted 
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herself  to  the  education  of  her  young  coreligionists. 
For  two  j-ears,  when  she  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  she  directed  the  institution  for  young  girls 
at  Lyons,  founded  in  1857  by  the  Jewish  community 
of  that  city.  Afterward  she  taught  in  the  establish- 
ment of  her  sister,  ]Mme.  Pereira,  at  Passj'. 

Under  the  title  "Lettres  Parisiennes, "  illle.  Bloch 
published,  from  June,  ISo-i,  to  Aug.,  1861,  a  series 
of  articles  iu  her  father's  paper  ("L'Univers,"  vols. 
i.\'.-xvii.).  "Nothing  could  be  more  suitable,"  says 
her  panegyrist,  M.  Maurice  Bloch  {ib.  1895,  part  i. , 
li.  32),  "  than  the  title  of  these  letters,  for  they  .show 
true  French  wit,  and,  moreover,  wit  of  the  best 
quality.  They  remind  me  of  the  letters  of  3Imc. 
Emile  de  Girardiu." 

s.  M.  S. 

BLOCH,  LOUIS,  or  LEO:  Swiss  educator; 
born  in  18(34;  since  1896  privat-docent  in  archeol- 
ogy and  mythology  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Bloch  has  written  extensively  on  classical  life  and 
literature,  Latin  and  Greek  mytholog}-,  archeology, 
and  on  religious  customs.  His  more  important 
works  are :  "  Der  Kult  und  die  Mysterien  von  Eleu- 
sis."  Hamburg,  1896,  and  "Romische  Altertums- 
kuude,"  Leipsic,  1898.  The  latter  manual  presents 
a  complete  history  of  the  ancient  Roman  political 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  private  life,  religion,  and  culture  of  the 
Romans. 

Bibliography  :  Kohut,  Berlllimte  Ixraelitische  Mlinner  und 
Frmicn,  part  xtil.,  p.  170,  Leipsic,  1900. 
s.  A.  M.  F. 

BLOCH,  LXJDWIG:  German  dramatist;  born 
at  Berlin  Doc.  6,  1859;  son  of  the  theatrical  pub- 
lisher Eduard.  Bloch  was  educated  at  the  Frie- 
drich-Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  entering  his  father's 
business  iu  1875.  Si.x  years  later  he  traveled  through 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  Ignited  States,  resu- 
ming work  with  his  father  in  1883.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of:  (1)  "Dekorirt,"  a  comedy;  (2)  "Am 
Stammtisch,"  a  farce  under  the  pseudonym  R. 
Elbe;  (3)  "Frisch  Durch  die  "Welt,"  a  musical  com- 
position; (4)  "Am  Wickeltisch,"  a  musical  composi- 
tion; (5)  "Werthcr  und  Lotte,"  for  piano.  In  his 
capacity  as  editor  of  his  father's  publications,  Bloch 
has  produced  various  popular  works  relating  to  the 
stage. 
Bibliography  :  Das  Geistige  Berliti,  1897,  p.  32. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BLOCH,  MARCUS  ELIEZER:  German  ich- 
thyologist and  physician,  born  at  Ausbach  in  1723; 
died  in  Carlsbad  Aug.  6,  1799.  His  parents,  being 
very  poor,  gave  him  hardly  any  education,  so  that 
on  arriving  at  manhood  he  was  almost  illiterate,  and 
till  the  age  of  nineteen  could  not  even  read  German. 
Some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  litera- 
ture enabled  him,  however,  to  obtain  a  teacher's 
position  in  the  house  of  a  Jewish  surgeon  in  Ham- 
burg. Here  he  learned  German  thoroughly  and 
mastered  some  Latin,  taking  up  also  the  study  of 
anatomy.  Scientific  enthusiasm  being  thus  aroused, 
Bloch  went  to  Berlin,  where,  with  remarkable  zeal, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  all  branches  of 
natural  science  and  medicine,  being  supported  by 
some  relatives.     After  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 


Marcus  E.  Bloch. 


Fiankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1747,  he  settled  in  Berlin 
and   practised  his  profession  for  many  yeare. 

In  1774  Bloch  published  a  volume  of  medical 
treatises,  "  Medicinische  Bemerkungen,  Nebst  einer 
Abhandlung  vom  Pymionter  Sauerbrunnen,"  Berlin, 
1774;  but  after  that  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  research  in 
natural  science,  espe- 
cially in  ichthyology. 
Travel  increased  his 
knowledge,  and  he 
made  a  tine  collection 
of  specimens  of  fishes, 
wliich,  upon  his  death, 
was  acquired  by  the 
Prussian  government 
and  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Science, 
now  to  be  seen  iu  the 
Berlin  Zoological  Mu- 
seum. In  1781  Bloch 
jjublished  "  Die  Oeko- 
nomische  Naturgeschichte  der  Fische  Dcutschlands, 
Besonders  des  Preussischen  Stjiates,"  followed  in 
1782-84  by  "  Ockonomische  Naturgeschiclite  der 
Fische  Dcutschlands";  and  during  1785-95  these 
works  were  completed  by  his  "Naturgeschichte 
Auslandischer  Fische."  'These  series  of  publica- 
tions, under  the  general  title  "Allgcmeine  Natur- 
geschichte der  Fische,"  Berlin,  1781-95,  13  vols., 
provided  with  432  excellent  plate-illustrations, 
formed  the  principal  work  on  ichthyology  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  this  great  work,  which 
Bloch  began  to  publish  at  his  own  expense,  would 
not  have  been  finished  were  it  not  for  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  enterprise  roused  throughout  Germany,  it 
being  regarded  as  almost  a  national  alTair;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  all  the  princes  and  patrons  of  science 
participated  in  the  publication  ex])euses  of  the  last 
six  volumes,  each  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  per- 
son at  whose  cost  it  had  been  prepared.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  science  of  ichthyology 
has  since  been  altogether  modified,  an<l  that,  al- 
though splendidly  characterizing  the  fishes  of  Ger- 
manj-,  the  work  is  not  always  precise  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  fishes  inhabiting  waters  outside  that  country, 
it  still  possesses  great  value,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  illustrations.  The  "Allgemeiiie  Naturge- 
schichte der  Fische  "  was  translated  by  Lavaux  into 
Flench,  Berlin,  1785.  In  a  prize-essay  on  the  gen- 
eration of  intestinal  worms  and  the  means  of  their 
extermination,  entitled  "Abhandlung  von  der  Er- 
zeugung  der  Eiugeweidewiirmer  und  den  Mitlein 
Wider  Diesclbcn,"  published  in  Berlin,  1782.  and  in 
Strasljvirg,  1788 — a  problem  proposed  by  the  Copen- 
hagen Rojal  Academy  of  Sciences — Bloch  proved 
that  these  worms  were  hereditary.  He  left  an  in- 
complete scheme  of  an  ichthyological  system,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  I.  G.  Schneider  under  the 
title  "Systema  IchthyologiiB  Iconibus  CX.  Ilhis- 
tratum,"  Berlin.  1801. 

BiBi.ioiiRAFHV:  Der  Orient.  1R40,  pp.  2U,  21.5:  AUiicmeine 
l)iiil.<elii  Iliiigni]ihie.  l.i'iiwii-.  l.sT.i :  UnK-klmiis. /v>iiii'i'r«T- 
ti:iiis-L'  I  ih, ,11 :  M.  Mtsliainl.  ni'nintpliit:  I'ninr.'tlk.  Paris, 
ISW:  D'lliii'fiT,  Xmirilh-  Uii'firiiphie  I'liivirsiHc ;  Max 
Salomon,  iu  Hirsch,  Bkn/raphisehes  Leiikon,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

8.  B.  B. 
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BLOCH,     MATTITHIAH       ASHKENAZI : 

Calmlist ;  livf<l  ;il  JiTusalem  in  the  st'Vt'iiti.eiUli  ceu- 
turv.  A  blinil  adherent  and  indefatigable  apostle  of 
Sliablielhai  Zebi.  he  was  appointed  by  him  one  of 
bis  prophets  charged  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Kcdemptidu. 

BiBiiiHiitAPHY:  Sasportas.  Zizat  Xiihel  ?cbi,  p.  13:  Kiihana, 
•Khiii  ha-Tii'im.  p.  14;  Gratz.  Gfscfi.  dcrjuilen.  x.  I'M.  ac. 

I.  Bu. 

BLOCH,  MAURICE :  French  educator  and 
writer;  born  at  Colmar.  Alsace,  Aug.  5.  1853.  He 
received  his  first  education  at  the  Jewish  communal 
school  of  his  native  cit}-,  of  which  his  father,  Jo- 
seph Bloch,  was  director.  Thence  he  passed  to 
the  lyceum.  and  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  fin- 
islieci  his  studies  at  Paris.  He  became  "agrege  des 
lettres"  in  1881.  After  teaching  at  the  Ecole 
Mougc,  he  became  director  of  the  Ecole  Bischoffs- 
heim  in  1883.  He  has  acted  as  director  and  juror 
at  several  international  expositions.  He  is  a  laureate 
of  the  xVcadomie  des  Sciences  Morales  ct  Politiques, 
and  an  otlicer  of  public  instruction. 

Bloch  has  written  numerous  reports,  and  lectured 
especially  for  the  Socieie  des  Etudes  Juives,  which 
has  published  his  addresses,  including  "La  Femme 
Juive  dans  le  Roman  et  dans  le  Theatre  "  ;  "  L'CEu vie 
Scolaire  des  Juifs  Frauvais  "  ;  "  Les  Vcrtus  Militaires 
des  Juifs";  "Les  Juifs  et  la  Prosperite  Publique. " 
Among  liis  liooks  for  young  jieople  are  "  Les  Jleres 
des  Grands  Hommes"  and  "Epouses  et  Snnirs," 
which  have  been  very  well  received  and  liave  passed 
through  several  editions  (Paris,  Delagrave).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  "  Feiumesd' Alsace  "  {Paris.  Fisch- 
bacher),  and  has  contributed  to  various  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  journals  and  reviews. 

Bloch  has  been  a  member  of  a  number  of  bodies 
interested  in  the  i-ducatinn  of  the  young.  S. 

BLOCH  (BALLAGI),  MORITZ :  Hungarian 
Christian  theologian  and  lexicographer;  born  March 
18,  181.5,  at  Inocz,  Zemplen,  Hungary;  died  Sept.  1, 
1891,  at  Budapest.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant- 
farmer,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  instruction 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  After  continuing  his 
Talmudic  studies  at  Nagyvarad  and  Papa.  Bloch 
taught  at  Jloor  and  Sur;iny.  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Dur- 
ing 1837  and  1838  he  attended  lectures  in  geometry 
and  higher  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Pest, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  iiis  literary  activity  by 
contributing  articles  to  the  "Pester  Tageblatt"  and 
by  his  "  Hasz.nos  Mulatsagok  "  (L'seful  Talks),  which 
were  favorably  received.  The  talented  author  was 
recognized  as  a  new  champion  of  the  Hungarian 
national  cause.  Bloch  as  Jew  could,  however, 
not  obtain  a  diploma;  he  therefore,  in  the  fall 
of  183!),  went  to  Paris,  to  continue  his  studies. 
In  his  absence  a  memorable  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  (1840),  anil  Bloch  was 
by  men  in  authority  considered  as  the  man  fit  to 
awaken  interest  for  the  cause  in  Jewish  circles. 
Thereupon  he  wrote  his  pamphlet,  "  A  Zsidokrol " 
(On  the  Jews),  and,  at  the  instance  of  Baron  Joseph 
Eiitvos,  returneil  to  Hungary  in  order  todevoie  him- 
self to  religious  literature  and  the  Magyarizing  of 
the  Jews.     In   1840-41   Bloch  publisheii  his  Hun- 


garian translation  of  the  Pentateuch  with  philolog- 
ical and  explaantory  notes.  After  the  appearance 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  Sept.  '>,  1840.  he 
was  appointed  corresponding  member  of  the  Htm- 
garian  Academj^  of  Science  in  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  and  scientific  endeavors.  His  "Xyelve- 
szeti  Xyomozasok  "  (Philologic  Investigations)  ap- 
pealed in  1841,  and  was  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  "Ungarischer  L'nterricht  in  der  Kleinkiuder- 
schule,"  Ofen,  1841;  "Jiszrael  Konyiirgil'sei  Egesz 
Evre,"  i.  Resz  (Israel's  Prayers  for  the  Whole  Year, 
1st  part),  Buda,  1S41;  "Elsij  Josok "  (The  First 
Prophets) ;  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Hungarian  transla- 
tion with  commentary,  Buda,  1842;  "  Ausfuhrlichc 
Theoretisch-Piaktisclie  Granmiatik  der  Ungarischen 
Sprache,"  Pest,  1843. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  work,  Bloch  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  Hungarian  rab- 
binical seminary,  in  which  he  interested,  among 
others.  Count  Stefan  Szechenj-i,  and  which  he  advo- 
cated in  the  "Pesti  Hirlap,"  the  then  most  infiuen- 
tial  organ  of  liberal  Hungary.  As  the  plan  miscar- 
ried, Bloch  again  left  Hungary ;  going  to  Tubingen 
to  study  theology  under  Ewald,  Baur,  and  others. 
He  was  baptized  in  Ivotzingen  May  11.  1843.  and 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  associated  with 
Josef  Szekacs  and  others.  Bloch  worked  for  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  In  1844  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Protestant  college  of  Szarvas.  He  remained 
in  this  position  until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
he  became  secretaiy  to  Gorgei ;  later  on  he  occupied 
a  similar  post  in  the  Jlinistry  of  War. 

Bloch's  literary  activity  embraced  religion,  theol- 
ogy, politics,  and  philology.  In  18.51  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  Budapest;  in  18.58  he 
founded  in  that  city  the  "  Protestantische  Kircheu- 
uud  Schulzeitung,"  which  soon  became  the  principal 
organ  of  liberal  Protestantism  in  Hungary.  His 
books,  "Die  Protestantenfrage  in  Ungarn  und  die 
Politik  Oesterreichs."  Hamburg,  18(30;  "Tiijeko- 
Ziis"  (Expositor).  1863;  and  "The  Struggle  of  Prot- 
estantism Against  Ultramontauism  "  (in  Hungarian. 
18G9),  advocated  the  same  liberal  policy.  He  founded 
many  institutions  of  Hungarian  Protestantism,  and 
as  professor,  writer,  and  editor  contributed  largely 
to  the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  that 
Church,  which  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  most  emi- 
nent supporters  and  representatives.  Bloch's  chief 
services,  however,  were  rendered  to  the  Hungarian 
language,  which  he  cultivated  throughout  his  life. 
His  grammars,  readers,  and  lexicons  were  for  a  long 
time  important  factors  of  Hungarian  culture,  and 
have  materially  aided  the  ^lagyarizing  of  Hungary. 
Although  superseded  in  part  Ijy  more  recent  works, 
his  " Ausfiihrliche  Theoretisch-Praktische  Gram- 
matik  der  Ungarischen  und  Deutsclien  Sprache " 
(Wh  ed.,  Budapest.  1880);  " Vollstilndiges  Worter- 
buch  der  L^ngarischen  und  Deutschen  Sprache  "  (.5111 
ed.,  iA.  1882);  "Collection  of  Hungarian  Proverbs 
and  Sayings"  (Hungarian,  2  vols..  2  cd.,  ib.  18.5.5) 
are  still  of  value. 
BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Pollas Lciikon  ;  Meyer.  K'iiii'crmtiiiii!>-Ler- 

s.  E.  N. 

BLOCH,  MOSES:  French  rabbi;  born  at  Wint- 
zenheiiu.  Upper  Alsace,  Jan.   2,  1854;   died  Nov., 
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1901;  educated  at  the  Lycee  Colmar,  the  Paris  Rab- 
binical Seminary,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes, 
where  he  studied  Arabic.  He  was  rabbi  of  Remire- 
niont  ( Vosges;  from  1878  to  1883;  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle;  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  the  Paris  Rabbinical  Seminary 
from  1886  to  1888.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  at  Versailles,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  prepared  a  French  translation  in  four 
volumes  of  the  Mahzor  ("Traduction  Fran^aise  du 
Mahzor  Scion  le  Rite  du  Temple  de  la  Rue  de  la  Vic- 
toire  a  Paris,  pour  Tonte  I'Aunee  ").  Bloch  also  trans- 
lated into  French  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Jews  "  by  Graetz,  1888-97,  as 
well  as  Gross's  "Gallia  Judaica."  1897.  In  1888  he 
published  the  Arabic  te.xt,  with  Hebrew  annotations, 
of  Maimonides'  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot'";  and  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  "Revue  des  Etudes  Juives" 
(vols.  i.  and  v.)  and  to  "L'Univers  Israelite."     S. 

BLOCH,  MOSES:  German  rabbi ;  born  at  Gai- 
lingen,  Baden,  in  180,5;  died  at  Buchau  Marcli  3, 
18-tl.  He  pursued  his  Talmudical  studies  at  En- 
diugen,  Manheim,  and  Carlsruhe,  and  then  entered 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  After  passing  his 
examination  for  the  rabbinate,  he  first  became  as- 
sistant rabbi  at  Oberdorf,  Wiirttemberg  (1829),  and 
then  rabbi  at  Buchau  (183-t).  Bloch  belonged  to  the 
liberal  religious  party.  In  addition  to  a  few  ser- 
mons, he  published  an  essay  upon  Jewish  fasts  in 
Geiger's  "  Jiidische  Zeitschrift"  (iv.  176  ei  seq.). 

s.  M.  K. 

BLOCH,  MOSES  LOB :  Rector  of  the  rabbin- 
ical seminary  at  Budapest;  born  at  Ronsperg  (Bohe- 
mia) Feb.  1.5,  1815.  Among  his  ancestors  were  Isaac, 
rabbi  at  Cracow;  the  grandson  of  the  latter,  Phine- 
has  Selig,  author  of  the  "  'Ateret  Paz " ;  and  the 
latter's  son,  Aryeh  Low,  a  well-known  Talmudist. 
who  was  the  father  of  Eleazar  Low,  the  author  of 
"ShemenRokeah." 

After  studying  under  Philipp  Kohner,  a  pupil  of 
Ezekiel  Landau,  district  rabbi  of  Pilsen,  Bloch  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Wolf  Low,  author 
of  the  "Sha'are  Torah."  Low,  who  guided  the 
boy's  studies  for  seven  years  (1827-34)  in  his  house 
at  Gross-Tapolcsiiny  (Hungary),  is  ofteu  quoted  in 
his  nephew 's  lectures.  On  graduating  from  the  gym- 
nasium at  Pilsen,  he  went  iu  1840  to  the  University 
of  Prague,  and  was  appointed  a  rabbi  at  Wotitz  in 
1841,  when  he  married  Anna  Weishut  (died  1886). 
He  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Hermanmiestec,  Bohe- 
mia, in  1852,  and  to  Leipnik,  Moravia,  in  1856,  where 
he  remained  until  Oct..  1877.  In  that  year  he  was 
called  as  professor  and  rector  to  the  Rabbinical  Sem- 
inary at  Budapest. 

Bloch  published  the  following  works:  (1)  "Sha- 
'are Torat  ha-Tekauot"  ("Die"  lustitutionen  des 
Judenthums  nach  der  in  den  Quellen  Angegcbenen 
Geschichtlichen  Reihenfolge  Geordnet  und  Entwik- 
kclt").  4  vols.,  Vienna  and  Cracow,  1879-1902,  3 
vols.,  Budapest,  1902:  (2)  "Das  Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische  Polizeirecht  "  (special  print  from  the  "  Annual 
Report "  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary),  Budajiest, 
1879;  (3)  "Die  Ethik  in  der  Halacha  "  (also  in  Hun- 
garian ;   appeared  iu  the  "  Annual  Report "  of  the 

in. —17 


Seminary  for  188.5),  Leipsic,  1886 ;  (4)  "  Das  Jlosaisch- 
Talmudische  Erbrecht  "  (in  the  "  Annual  Report  "  for 
1889);  (.5)  "Sefer  Sha'are Teshubot  JIaharam"  ("Die 
Bisher  Unedirten  Responsa  des  R.  Meir  von  Rothen- 
burg"),  Berlin,  1891  ("Mekize  Nirdamim"  publica- 
tions); (6)  "Der  Vertrag  uacli  JIosaisch-Tahnu- 
dischem  Rechte "  (from  the  "Annual  Report"  for 
1893),  Budapest,  1893;  (7)  "Das  Mo.saisch-Talmu- 
dische  Besitzrecht"  (from  the  "Annual  Report  "  for 
1.S97).  The  works  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
Landes-Rabbinerschule  (Naticjnal  Rabbinical  School) 
have  all  appeared  also  in  the  Hungarian  laui;uai:e. 
Bibliography:  J?(ocfc  Mmen.  Rahhi  (Feslxrhrift  zu  Vhrrn 
Sr.  Ehrwtirclen  rlrii  Heirii  Rnbhiners  Mohck  BIikIi  liiUisii- 
UchSeuus  so.  Gehurtstagcii),  edited  by  tbe  professors  of 
the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  ISfto. 

«  A.  F.-G. 

BLOCH,  PHILIP:  Rablji  and  author;  born  in 
Prussia  May  30,  1841.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau,  and  under  Fraukel,  Grtltz,  and  Jacob 
Bernays  at  tlie  Jewish  Theologictd  Seminary;  grad- 
uated as  Ph.D.  in  1864;  and  received  his  rabhinical 
degree  in  1867.  He  organized  a  Jewish  congrega- 
tional scliool  at  Munich  in  1.869 ;  and  became  rabbi 
of  the  Israelitische  Briidergemeinde  at  Posen  in 
1871.  Interested  at  first  in  religio-philosophic  and 
haggadic  studies,  he  devoted  himself  later  to  his- 
toric researches  on  the  Jews  of  Poland. 

Bloch  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Glauben  und  Wis.sen,"  a  translation  of  the  intro- 
duction and  first  book  of  Saadia's  "Emunot  we- 
De'ot,"  1879;  "Die  Willensfreiheit  von  Chasdai 
Kreskas."  which  is  chap.  v.  of  the  second  treatise 
of  the  "Or  Adonai  "  translated  and  explained,  1S79; 
"Die  Generalprivilegien  der  Poluischen  Juden- 
schaft,"  1893;  "Geschichte  der  Entwickelung  der 
Kabbalah  und  der  Jiidischen  Religionsphilosojihie," 
1894;  "Heinrich  Griitz,  a  Memoir,"  1898— prefatory 
to  the  index  volume  (vi.)of  the  American  edition  of 
Gratz's  history.  Among  the  numerous  essays  which 
he  contributed  to  the  various  magazines  :nay  Vie 
mentioned :  "  Studien  zur  Haggadah,"  contributed  to 
"Monatsschrift,"  1885,  pp.  166  <'(  set/. ;  "Die  Piskoth 
filr  die  Drei  Traiiersabbathe,  NCH,  Uebersetzt 
und  Erliiutert,"  in  "Festschrift  zum  Achtzigsten 
Geburtstage  Moritz  Steinschneider's,"  1896,  pp.  41  et 
scq.:  "Die  Sage  von  Saul  Wahl,  dem  Eintagskonig 
von  Polen, "  in  "  Zeitschrift  der  Historischen  GescU- 
schaftfiVrdie  Provinz  Posen,"  1889,  p.  233;  "  Judeu- 
wcsen,  Jahr  1793,"  in  "Das  Urkunden  und  Akteii- 
stucke  zur  Organisation  Siidiireussens,"  1895,  p.  591. 

The  followins;  sketch-pedigree  gives  the  descent 

of  Dr,  Philip  Bloch; 

Jacob  Blocb  (died  about  1080) 

I 
Jonathan  (died  5th  of  lyyar,  1722) 

Zebi  Hirz  (died  2Ttb  of  Adar,  17n9) 

' I . 

I  \  \ 1 

Solomon          Jacob          Jonatban  idied  Feiwel  (died  4th  of 

(died  in         (died  in      8thof  Siwan,  1801)  Kislew,  1804) 

Loudon)       Phlladel-       =  Giilel  Gratz.  I 

phla)        sister  of  Michael  japob  Koppel  (died 

ben  Salman  joth  of  Adar.  1842) 

Orratz  (.see  i 

Gratz  College)      ,  ,   ...',,., 

Jekutluel  Salman 

(died  liith  ot  She- 
bat,  184fi) 

■| 
Philip  Bloch 


Bloch 
Blood 
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All  of  these  were  Talmudists,  but  the  most  im- 
portant was 

Jonathan  Bloch :  Foimdor  of  the  Congregation 
Langendorf  in  Russia;  bought  a  cemetery,  aiul  had 
a  Talnuulif  school  from  which  were  graduated  some 
well-kuown  rabbis. 

s.  P.  B. 

BLOCH,  BOSINE :  French  singer ;  born  in 
Paris  in  1S44:  daughter  of  a  merchaut.  She  was 
very  beautiful  and  had  a  maguiticeut  mezzo- 
soprano  voice.  She  studied  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  received  in  1805  the  first  prize  for  singing  and 
the  first  prize  for  opera.  Finding  an  engagement 
soon  after  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  she  made  a  brilliant 
debut  in  the  role  of  Azticeita  in  "11  Trovatore."  In 
1807  she  created  the  role  of  Cliliiria,  in  "  La  Fiancee 
deCorinthe,"  by  Duprato;  and  in  1873  that  of  Chi- 
rihcl  in  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  de  Thule,"  by  Diaz. 
When,  in  1880,  "  Aida"  was  put  on  the  stage,  Bloch 
undertook  with  great  success  the  role  of  Amneris. 
For  fifteen  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  Opera 
at  Paris. 

She  might  have  attained  to  the  foremost  rank  in 
grand  opera  had  her  magnificent  voice  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  temperament  less  cold  and  by  a 
more  pronounced  dramatic  instinct. 

s.  A.  A.  G. 

BLOCH,  SAMSON  (SIMSON)  B.  ISAAC 
HA-LEVI :  Galician  author;  born  in  Kulikow,  near 
Lemberg,  1783;  died  there  Oct.  7,  1845.  He  received 
the  usual  Talmudical  education,  but  was  also  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  Bible  and  Hebrew  grammar, 
things  uncommon  in  the  Galician  curriculum  of  those 
times.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Baruch  Zebi  Neu, 
Bloch  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  uncle's  illustrious 
pupil,  Nachmau  Krochmal,  who  was  three  years  his 
junior,  and  their  friendship,  which  ripened  as  the 
years  went  on,  lasted  till  Kroehmal's  death  in  1840. 
Bloch  married  while  very  j'oung,  and  engaged  in 
business  without  any  training  or  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Success  under  such  circumstances  was  almost 
imjiossible;  and  he  was  thrown  or  drifted  from  one 
occupation  into  another,  remaining  poor  all  his  life. 
But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  aud  his  firm  resolve  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  literature  helped  him 
to  bear  with  fortitude  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
He  studied  in  his  leisure  time  and  familiarized  him- 
self with  German  and  other  languages,  also  with 
many  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  commentaries  on  the 
Bible. 

Bloch  early  became  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the 
"Haskalah."  His  first  literary  attempt  was  the 
publication  of  the  epistle  which  Solomon  b.  Adret 
wrote  against  the  study  of  philosophy,  especially  by 
young  men,  and  the  famous  response  by  the  poet 
Jedaiah  Penini  or  Bedersi,  which  is  known  as 
"  Ilitnazlut  ha-Bedarshi  "  (Bcdersi's  Defense  of  Philo- 
sophical Studies),  Lemberg,  1809.  The  letters  arc 
preceded  by  a  long  introduction  in  which  Bloch 
throws  much  light  on  the  controversy  which  shook 
Judaism  to  its  foundations  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  1813  Bloch  was  called  to  Vienna  to  fill  the 
place  of  corrector  in  the  Hebrew  printing-establish- 
ment of  Anton  Schmid,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  grammarian  Ben  Ze'eb.     There  he  translated 


into  Hebrew  JIanasseh  b.  Israel's  "Vindiciaj  Ju- 
dieorum "  from  the  German  translation  of  it  by 
Dr.  Marcus  Herz.  aud  published  it  with  an  intro- 
duction and  a  Ijiographical  sketch  of  the  author 
(Vienna,  1813).  He  was  compelled  by  family  allairs 
to  return  to  Kulikow,  and,  after  several  years  of 
continual  struggle  with  poverty,  he  listened  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  Krochmal  and  Kapoport,  and 
took  up  the  writing  of  Hebrew  books  as  a  [u-ofession. 
In  1833  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  important 
work,  "Shebile  'Olam"  (Paths  of  the  World),  a  de- 
scription of  the  geography  and  the  nations  of  Asia 
(Zolkiev).  It  still  has  a  literary  if  not  a  scientitic 
value  on  account  of  its  incomparable  style  and  of 
the  attacks  on  the  folly  aud  superstition  of  the  East- 
ern nations  contained  therein,  which  were  really  in- 
tended for  fools  aud  deluded  people  nearer  home. 
The  second  volume  (Africa)  is  even  better  than  the 
first,  aud  is  interspersed  with  biographies  of  Alfasi, 
Mairaonides,  and  other  famous  Jews  who  were  born 
or  lived  in  Africa  (Zolkiev,  1827). 

Bloch  made  a  journey  through  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  Austria,  in  order  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  his  work.  He  was  honored  and  as- 
sisted by  the  enlightened  wherever  he  came;  but  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Hebrew  authors  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  especially  by  the  ignorant  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  so  disgusted  him  that  he  never 
finished  the  volume  on  Europe,  although  the  divi- 
sions containing  descriptions  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  France  were  already  written.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  poverty  and  disappointment, 
the  dreariness  and  louesomeness  of  his  native  city 
being  rather  accentuated  than  relieved  by  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  neighboiing  cities  of  Lemberg 
and  Zolkiev.  He  died  in  Kulikow.  leaving  his  nine- 
year-old  daughter  to  the  guardianship  of  his  inti- 
mate friend  R.  Hirsch  Chajes  of  Zolkiev. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Bloch  also 
translated  into  Hebrew  Zunz's  biography  of  Rashi, 
to  which  he  wrote  an  introduction  and  many  notes 
(Lemberg,  1840).  This  work  bears  unmistakable 
traces  of  decadence,  both  in  style  aud  virility.  He 
also  wrote  many  letters  on  literature  which  appeared 
in  various  Hebrew  periodicals  and  collections.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  proliably  the  one  about 
philosophy  and  on  Kant,  in  "  Kerem  Hemed,"  v.  1, 
letter  34.  Tlie  unfinished  part  of  his  geographv  of 
Europe  was  published  under  the  title  "Zehab 
Sheba"  (The  Gold  of  Sheba)  (SBH.=  Samson  Bloch 
ha-Levi,  Lemberg,  1855). 

BiBi.iO(;i!.\piiY  :  J.  Meller.  in  KoTihe  Yizlfak,  v.  7.  8.  9;  R. 
Hirsch  (liiij.'s,  ill  .1/(|;.  Ziil.  lies  Jndeiithuinx,  V.  9,  No.  47; 
Tiiviiiv,  Mihluif  hn-Sifnil.  p.  (B,  Plotrkov,  ISiB;  Zunz,  On 
tlir  (icoitrafiliital  IJtiKitiiir  of  t)ir  Jnrs,  Ellirlisli  Iraii.slil- 
tion  in  vol.  ii.  of  .\siM'r".'^  edition  of  Tlu-  Iliui:rinii  of  lialilii 
BeniamtH  of  Tiiil,hi,  p\k  2a5,  x'iHi ;  liader,  Zcr  riiiiliim.  pp. 
15-30,  Warsaw,  imi. 
s.  p.  Wi. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.     See  SouTir  Afric.\. 

BLOGG  ..r  BLOCH,  SOLOMON  BEN 
EPHRAIM  :  Gri-niaii  author;  native  of  Neuwiigen 
in  Hanover;  died  Feb.  11,  1858.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  foiuided  Telgener's 
printing-press  at  Hanover  in  1827.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  literary  labors  for  forty-five  years. 
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His  printing-press  was  noted  for  the  scientific  accu- 
rac.T  of  its  productions.  Many  of  liis  worlds  are  im- 
portant for  tlie  history  of  tlie  Hebrew  language  and 
literature.  Blogg  wrote:  "  Abrege  de  la  tirammaire 
Hebrai'que,"  Berlin,  1810;  "Erster  Uuterricht  iu  der 
Euglischen  Sprache,"  Hanover,  1818;  "Moses,  der 
Vertraute  der  Gottheit,"  ib.  1824;  "  IIebrili.sche 
Grammatik  fiir  Anfilnger,"  ib.  1825;  "Grundliche 
Beweise,  wie  der  Jude  bei  einer  Eidesleistung  Ge- 
sonneu  1st,"  zV.'.  1826;  "Geschichte  der  Ilebraisehen 
Sprache  uud  Literatur  Nebst  einem  Auhange,  die 
Targumim  Betreffend,"  2d  ed.,  ib.  1836. 

He  edited  "Saramlung  Aller  Gebriiuche,  Obser- 
vauzeu  und  Gebetformeln  der  Heutigcn  Polnischen 
uud  Deutscheu  Israeliten  fiir  das  Gauze  Jahr,  Ur- 
sprunglich  Verfasst  von  Salm.  London,  aber  Be- 
reichert  uud  Vielfach  Verdcutscht,"  ib.  1830.  This 
work  of  London  appeared  in  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam 
iu  1744,  and  was  published  in  Judisch-Deutsch  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1799.  Blogg's  "Binyan 
Shelomoh,  ^Editiciura  Salomouis "  (ib.  1831),  treats 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Tahuud  iu  their 
historical  aspects. 

BiBLioGK.vPHY:  VuKt.  Bihl.  Juil.  1.  133  et  .sey.;  Zeltlin,  Bihl. 
Piift-MciukU.  3il  ed.,  pp.  :«  ct  acq.,  ih.  1S91-95;  Steiii- 
sobneidpr,  ('i:l.  Bu,n.  rol.  8113;  idem,  Bihl.  Hamllmch. 
p.  Z\  ih.  l,H.7.i;  idPin.  Hi  In:  Bihl.  i.  16,  Berlin,  1858;  idem,  in 
hnuUtiseh,  L,llcrh,ulr,  1883,  Ix.  48;  Zeduer,  Cot.  Hchr. 
Books  Brit.  Mas.  18G7,  p.  153;  Cat.  Boseuthal.  Bihl.  1.  333, 
Amsterdam,  1875. 

6.  A.  M.  F. 

BLOIS  (D'N1^T3.  L'"X'i'1vX'a,  t;'X'^3'a.  D'^2.  t;"i^a 
B^'X^a):  Capital  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
France.  Although  of  small  importance  itself,  Blois 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Jewish  history  through 
the  somber  drama  of  which  it  was,  in  1171,  the 
theater. 

On  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  servant  of  the 
mayor,  a  Judieophobe,  the  Jews  of  Blois  were  ac- 
cused of  having  crucified  a  Christian  child  for  the 
Passover,  and  of  having  then  thrown  the  body  into 
the  river.  Count  Theobald  thereupon  commanded 
that  all  the  Jews  should  be  cast  into  prison,  with  the 
exception  of  a  woman  named  Pulceliua,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  particular  affection.  At  first  the 
accused  hoped  to  escape  by  iniying  heavy  ransom. 
Indeed,  the  count  sent  a  Jew  of  Chartres  to  nego- 
tiate concei'uing  the  price  of  their  acquittal.  But  a 
priest  intervened,  beseeching  the  count  to  punish 
the  Jews  severely  should  the  accus;ition  be  well 
founded.  As  the  accused  could  not  be  easily  con- 
victed, the  authorities  determined  to  submit  the 
witness  to  the  water  test.  The  mayor's  servant  was 
conveyed  to  the  river  and  there  placed  in  a  boat 
filled  with  water.  As  he  did  not  sink,  the  count  aud 
the  populace  were  convinced  that  his  statement  was 
true;  and  consequently  all  the  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish congregation  were  condemned  to  death  by  lire. 
When  they  wei'e  brought  to  the  auto  da  fe,  a  priest 
begged  them  to  embrace  Christianity  and  thus  pre- 
serve their  lives;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  refused,  aud  died  (May  26,  1171)  in  the  flames 
while  chanting  the  prayer  '"Alenu,"  containing  the 
profession  of  faith  in  one  God  (Pulcelina  died  with 
the  others). 

This  was  the  first  time  in  France  that  the  Jews 
had  been  accused  of  using  blood  in  their  Passover. 


The  anniversary  of  this  martyrdom  was  decreed  by 
R.  Tarn  as  a  fast-day.  Four  dirges,  composed  by 
Ilillel  ben  Jacob,  Ephraim  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn,  Ger- 
shoiu  ben  Isaac,  and  Meuahem  ben  Jacob  of  Worms, 
and  inserted  in  the  selihot,  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  this  sad  event.  The  " Memoiljuch "  of  Mayence 
has  preserved  the  names  of  the  martyrs: 

Baruch ;  Banifli  ben  Menahem  ;  Isaac  ben  Eliezer ;  Jeliiel 
hen  Isaac  ha-Koben  ;  a  piniis  rabbi,  diseiple  of  R.  Samuel,  prob- 
ably Uashbam  (compare  "Gallia  Judalca,"  p.  117)  ;  Jekmhiel 
benJudah;  a  rabbi,  disciple  of  n.  Samuel;  Judab  ben  .Aaron 
(brother  of  Isaac  of  Treves);  Ju<lab  ben  Meir;  Judah  ben  Sam- 
uel ;  Moses  ben  Nun ;  Samuid  ben  Menahem  :  the  younK  I'an- 
yan:  Bona  (wife  of  Samuel  tin-  Imzan);  Eipuelina;  llanna 
(daughter  of  K.  Samueli;  Hanna  (with  her  little  daujibter  burn 
in  the  auto  da  fe);  Leah  (wife  of  K.  Samuel),  and  her  two 
dauphters,  Miriam  and  Miriam  (wife  of  R.  Judah);  Rachel; 
Sarah ;  Zephor-a  :  Zepbora, 

The  same  "  Memorbuch  "  mentions  another  auto  da 
fe  of  Blois  whicli  took  place  in  1298,  during  the  Kind- 
Hei.sch  persecutions.  It  is,  however,  difiicult  to  be- 
lieve that  Jews  ever  settled  there  after  this  event. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Bour(|uet.  7icc»fi;  den  Wi^fortfim  iff  Gnnle 
ct  ilc  la  Fmnce,  xiii.  ;il5;  Eiibiabu  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn,  tn 
Stern's  QuelUn  zur  (Vc.vr/i.  ilcr  Jmlen  in  DeiitnclilaiHl.  II. 
58-78;  Gross,  GaUia  ,Tuiliiic<u  p.  117  ;  Neubauer,  in  Uri\  Kt 
Juives,  iy.  13;  Salfeld,  Maiiurolnyium,  pp.  Hi,  17,  «7 ; 
Griltz,  Gesch.  der  Judeii,  vl.  183  ct  seq. 
<•'■  I.  Br, 

BLOOD.— Biblical  Data:  The  importance  of 
blood  for  the  coutiuuance  of  life  must  Iiave  been 
recognized  even  iu  most  remote  antiquity  and 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions.  Any  one 
could  see  that  the  death  of  wild  animals  during  tlie 
chase  and  of  slaughtered  domestic  animals  was  due 
to  loss  of  blood.  Almost  every  one  had  occasion, 
more  or  less  frequently,  to  notice  that  wounded  men 
became  unconscious  after  having  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  blood,  aud  that  they  died  if  the  bleeding 
did  not  cease.  "  To  shed  blood  "  is  therefore  synony- 
mous with  "to  kill."  "to  murder,"  and  guilt  for  a 
person's  death  is  expressed  by  "damim,"  plural  of 
"dam"  (blood).  For  instance,  iu  Josh.  ii.  19  the 
spies  say  to  Rahab :  "  Anil  it  shall  be  that  whosoever 
shall  go  out  of  tlie  doors  of  thy  house  into  the  street, 
his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head  [1t,"N"l3  10T|.  and 
we  will  be  guiltless:  and  whosoever  sliall  be  with 
thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  our  head 
[1JC'N"I3  IOT].  if  any  hand  be  upon  him."  So  long 
as  the  blood  circulates,  the  man  or  the  animal  lives; 
lience  the  assertion:  "The  life  |Hebr. ,  "soul"]  of 
the  flesh  is  iu  the  blood  [Nin  0^2  "IL'On  L"3J]"  (Lev. 
xvii.  11),  and  (verse  14),  "it  is  the  life  [Ilebr,.  "soul  "] 
of  all  flesh  ";  R.  V.,  "the  blood  thereof  is  all  one  with 
the  life  thereof."  Even  of  animals  it  is  sjiid,  "the 
life  [Hebr.,  "soul"]  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof 
[Xin  IDT  "IL'O  h:s  L"SJ]"  ^^b.),  and  "the  blood  is  the 
life  [t'Djn  Xin  DTnj"  (Dcut.  xii.  23;  compare  Gen. 
ix.  4).  The  blood,  then,  is  the  seat  of  life  or  of  the 
soul.  All  life  originates  iu  the  breath  of  a  being 
which  God  Himself  sends  forth :  "  Thou  sendest  forth 

thy  spirit,  they  are  created  "  (Ps.  civ. 

Blood  an     30);   "  Thou  takest  away  their  breath. 

Object        they  die  "  (ib.  29).     It  is  therefore  easy 

of  Awe.       to  understand  how  blood  became  an 

object  of  sacred  awe;  nor  is  it  difiicult 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  prohibition  against  the 
partaking  of  the  blood  of  beasts  or  birds,  or  of  meat 
that  is  still  full  of  blood— a  prohibition  repeatedly 
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and  explicitly  emphasized  iu  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  iii.  IT.  vii.  26,  xvii.  10,  xix.  26; 
Deut.  xii.  16,  23:  xv.  23).  That  this  law  was  really 
observed,  and  that  its  transgression  was  regarded  as 
a  siu,  is  proved  by  I  Sam.  xiv.  32  et  neq. :  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  25;  Judith  xi.  12.  The  apostle  (Acts  xv.  29; 
compare  xv.  20,  xxi.  2.j)  exhorts  the  Gentiles  to  "ab- 
stain from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled.''  The  ordinances  refer- 
ring to  blood,  '' ttTTCXcyi^ni  aiuarof  kci'i  -vlktuv.'''  were 
obeyed  by  the  Judaso-Christiaus  from  the  very  firet 
(compare  Clementine.  "  Homilies.'' vii.  4;  Sibyllines. 
ii.  96),  but  by  the  Gentiles  only  after  the  historic 
books  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Acts,  wei'e  declared  to  be  canonical.  In  J.  G. 
Sommer's  "Das  Aposteldekret ''  (ii.  46,  60  et  seq., 
Konigsberg,  1889)  it  is  shown  how  the  decree  In 
Acts  XV.  29,  under  the  influence  of  the  Torah  and  of 
the  Jews  that  were  consulted,  led  to  a  new  cere- 
monial law,  the  import  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  penitential  ordinances,  "  Libri  Pceniten- 
tiales."  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  the 
Koran  also  forbids  the  eating  of  blood  (sura  v.  4 ; 
compare  ii.  173,  xvi.  11.5). 

In  addition  to  their  natural  aversion  to  the  tasting 
of  blood,  the  Jews  had  another  reason  for  abstaining 
fi-om  it,  which  is  indicated  iu  Lev.  xvii.  11,  where 
God  says:  "I  have  given  it  [the  blood]  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls.'' 
God,  in  His  mercy,  ordained  that  blood  should  be 
a  means  of  atonement;  for  which  reason  its  place 
is  upon  the  altar,  and  man  shall  not  taste  of  it 
(compare  also  K.  C.  W.  F.  Bahr.  "Symbolik  des 
Mosiiischen  C'ultus,  "ii.  200(7  scj..  Heidelberg.  1839). 

In   Kabbinical    Literature :    In  conformity 

with  the  general  developnieut  of  Judaism  after 
Ezra,  the  Jews  of  later  times  multiplied  and  inten- 
sified the  commands  against  partaking  of  blood 
(compare  especially  ShuUian  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah. 
65-68).  There  are  very  explicit  directions  re- 
garding the  elimination  of  blood  from  food,  such 
as  the  soaking  and  salting  of  meat  to  be  prepared 
for  the  table  (compare  Eleazais  op  Woh.ms.  in 
"Rokeah":  Naphtali  Benet,  in  "Sefer  Berit 
Melaii,"  Prague,  1816;  Ludwig  Stern,  "Die  Vor- 
schriften  der  Thora,"  §  18,  Fraukfort-on-tlie-5Iain, 
1882;  compare  also  Dietaky  Laws).  In  the  med- 
icine of  the  Talmud  blood  plays  a  purely  negative 
part.  Compare  the  sentence  iu  B.  B.  58b:  "At  the 
head  of  death  stand  I,  the  blood;  at  the  head  of  all 
remedies  stand  I,  the  wine."  In  other  words,  most 
diseases  arise  in  the  blood.  Blood  is  therefore  not 
considered  a  remedy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bleeding 
and  cupping  (that  is,  the  removal  of  blood)  are  rec- 
ommended as  modes  of  treatment  (compare  Leopold 
Low,  "Gesammelte  Schriften,"  iii.  37.5-3T9,  Szeg- 
edin,  1893). 

In  Fclk-IiOre :   The  supreme  imijortauce  of 

blood  for  human  and  animal  life  explains  its  promi- 
nence in  folk-lore,  where  it  is  employed  for  the  con- 
firmation of  compacts,  for  remedial,  superstitious, 
and  criminal  purposes  (compare  Paulus  Cassel,  "Die 
Symbolik  des  Blutesund  '  Der  Anne  Heiurich,'  von 
Hartmaun  vou  xVue,"  p.  265,  Berlin,  1882;  H.  C. 
Trumbull,  "The  Blood  Covenant,"  p.  390,  Philadel- 
phia, 1893). 


Owing  to  the  command  against  tasting  blood,  and 
also  to  the  Talmudie  law  forbidding  any  use  to  be 
made  of  a  corpse  tnNjna  "IIDX  nc).  practises  of  this 
kind  were  abhorred  by  the  Jews  at  all  times.  See 
Blood  AccrsATiox. 

Bibliography:  Hermann  L.  Straok.  Das  Blut  im  Glaiilim 
iiud  Ahtrglaulnit  thr  Mt-nsehheit,  tnit  Bt^sotnh  rtr 
Bii'{k'h.'<i€hU(/ung  (hr  Volh:imcdnin  und  des  JUdisilmi 
B}utritus.  Slh  ed.,  pp.  1-103,  Munich,  1900;  and  the  blblioK- 
raphy  there  given. 
J.  SR.  H.  L.  S. 

BliOOD  ACCUSATION :  A  term  now  usually 
understood  to  denote  the  accusation  that  the  Jews — 
if  not  all  of  them,  at  all  events  certain  Jewish  sects — 
require  and  emploj'  Christian  blood  for  purposes 
which  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  ritual,  and  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  blood,  they  commit  assault 
and  even  murder. 

In  the  polemic  of  Josephus  again.st  the  Alexan- 
drian grammarian  Apion  ("Contra  Ap. ."  ed.  Xiese. 
ii.  8,  §  95),  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  accused 
the  Jews  of  annually  fattening  a  Greek  in  the  Tem- 
ple, killing  him.  offering  his  body  as  a  saciitice,  eat- 
iug  of  his  internal  organs,  and  sweaiing  an  oath  of  en- 
mity against  all  Greeks  (according  to  the  ancient 
Latin  translation,  "Ejus  corpus  sac- 
History,  rificare  secundum  suas  solemnitates 
et  gustare  ex  ejus  visceribus  et  jus- 
jurandum  facere  in  immolatione  Grseci,  ut  inimi- 
citias  contra  Gnecos  haberent";  the  Greek  text  of 
the  passage  is  unfortunately  lost).  Similar  in  im- 
port is  the  following  statement  of  a  certain  Democri- 
tus,  which  the  Greek  lexicographer  Suidas  (tenth 
century)  has  preserved:  "Every  seven  years  the 
Jews  catch  a  stranger,  whom  the}'  offer  as  a  sacrifice, 
killing  him  by  tearing  his  flesh  into  shreds  "  (iiri  mrn 
STzrasriav  ^h'ov  a} /ierovreg  ~poaioepov  Kai  sara  /.€~7a  rac 
aapKaq  Siciatvov  koi  o'vtu^  avypovv).  Nothing  fuither 
is  known  of  Democritus.  Perhaps  he  drew  his  in- 
formation from  Apion's  book. 

In  Socrates"  "Hist.  Eccles."  there  is  an  account  of 
some  drunken  Jews  who  accidentally  killed  a  Chris- 
tian lad  whom  they  had  hung  up  in  derision  of 
Hamau  at  Purim,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thi> 
could  have  given  rise  to  the  myth. 

During  all  antiquity  and  far  into  medieval  times 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  similar  accusation  against 
the  Jews,  not  even  iu  the  Occident,  although  tin 
work  of  Josephus  was,  upon  the  recorameudatiou  of 
Cassiodorius  Senator,  translated  into  Latin  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  of  this  translation  there  are  still 
more  than  twenty-four  copiesextant.  Neither  by  tliat 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons 
(ninth  century) — the  statement  to  the  contrary 
by  August  Rohling  is  a  falsehood — nor  by  the  monk 
Budolph  von  >Iainz,  who  inveighed  against  the 
Jews  in  1146,  and  called  them  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  nor  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091- 
1153),  was  the  accusiitiou  repeated. 

The  first  case  in  which  Jews  were  actually  ac- 
cused of  having  killed  a  Christian  child  for  ritual 
purposes  was  that  of  St.  William  of  Norwich  in 
1144.  According  to  an  account  recently  discovered 
(Jessopp  and  James.  "St.  William  of  Norwich," 
Camlnidge,  1899).  the  disappearance  of  the  boy  was 
explained  by  a  Jewish  convert,  one  Theobald  of 
Cambridge,  as  due  to  a  tiniversal  conspiracy  of  the 
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European  Jews,  who  every  year  cast  lots  wliere  the 
aiiuual  sacrifice  of  a  Christian  child  at  Passover 
sljoukl  take  place.  In  the  preceiliug  year  the  lot  had 
been  cast  at  Xarbonne  and  had  fallen  ou  Norwich. 
Absolutely  no  evidence  was  adduced  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed;  it  seems  iudeeil  that  the  lad 
had  been  merely  in  a  cataleptic  fit  when  found,  and 
was  buried  alive  by  iiis  own  relatives.  None  of  the 
Jews  were  tried  or  punished  for  the  alleged  crime, 
yet  the  mere  statement  of  the  Camljridge  convert 
led  to  the  bringing  of  similar  charges  at  Gloucester 
in  IIGS,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1181,  and  at  Win- 
chester in  1193.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  there 
any  trial;  but  popular  rumor  was  considered  suf- 
ficient to  establisli  the  martyrdom  of  the  lads,  and 
this  proved  a  considerable  .so\irce  of  attraction  to 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  these  towns. 

In  Dec.,  123"i,  five  children  of  a  miller  residing  in 
tlic  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Fidda,  Hesse-Nassau, 
wei-e  murdered,  in  consequence  of  which  thirty-four 
Jews  and  Jewesses  were  slaughtered  by  the  Cru- 
saders. The  Jews  were  accused  of  the  deed,  and 
tlicise  put  to  the  torture  are  said  to  have  confessed 
that  they  murdered  the  children,  in  order  to  procure 
their  blood  for  purjioses  of  healing  ("ut  ex  eis  san- 
guiuem  ad  suum  remedium  elicerent").  It  is  nec- 
essary to  note  here  (1)  that  the  reports  say  nothing 
of  the  presence  of  witnesses;  (2)  that  the  confessions 
were  elicited  through  torture,  and  were  consequently 
worthless;  (3)  that  these  confessions  speak  only  of 
the  intenti(m  to  procure  a  remedy  ("remedium''), 
and  contain  no  reference  to  ritualistic  ceremonies; 
(4)  that  tlie  German  emperor,  Frederick  II.,  in  order 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly,  invited  a  large  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  distinguished  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity  from  all  parts  of  Etirope,  who,  in  an- 
swer to  the  (juestion  whether  the  Jews  required 
Christian  blood  for  their  Passover  ceremonies 
("  Judei  Christianum  sanguinem  in  paraseeve  neces- 
sarium  habereut"),  replied;  "'Neither  the  Old  nor 
the  New  Testament  states  that  the  Jews  lust  for 
Iniman  blood:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Jewish 
ordinances  designated  in  Hebrew  as  tlie  'Talmud,' 
that  they  should  not  defile  themselves  with  blood. 
Those  to  whom  even  the  tasting  of  animal  blood  is 
prohibited  surely  can  not  thirst  for  that  of  hiunau 
beings,  (1)  because  of  the  horror  of  the  thing;  (3) 
because  it  is  forbidden  by  natvu-e;  (3)  because  of  the 
human  tie  that  also  binds  the  Jews  to  Christians; 
and  (4)  because  they  would  not  wilfully  imperil 
their  lives  and  property."  The  Judgment  of  the 
emperor  reads:  "For  these  reasons  we  have  decided, 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  governing  princes, 
to  exonerate  the  Jews  of  the  district  from  the  grave 
crime  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  to  de- 
clare tlie  remainder  of  the  .lews  in  Germany  free 
from  all  suspicion.'' 

This  judgment  did  not  sufiiee  to  clear  the  Jews  of 
Germany  from  the  general  susi^icion  aroused  by  tin- 
Fuld.i  incident. 

The  affair  may,  however,  have  been  a  symptom, 
not  a  cause ;  since  the  accusation  soon  after  became 
still  more  frequent  in  other  countries.  As  early  as 
1347  a  trial,  conducted  in  the  little  town  of  Valreas 
(Vaucluse,  France),  showed  that  the  judges  of  the 


Inquisition  there  liad  heard  of  the  blood  ac- 
cusation against  the  Jews.  On  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter  (March  27)  a  two-year-old  girl  was 
found  dead  in  the  town  moat,  witli  wounds  upon 
her  forehead,  hands,  and  feet.  The  fact  that  the 
child  had  been  previously  seen  in  the  ghetto  sufiiced 
to  fasten  the  suspicion  of  guilt  upon  the  Jews. 
They  were  brouglit  to  trial,  and,  after  being  tor- 
tured, confessed  even  to  the  most  absurd  charges. 
One  Bendig,  for  example,  declared  that  the  Jews 
had  desired  to  celebrate  communion  on  Easter  Sat- 
mday,  in  accoriiance  with  a  custom  observed  annu- 
ally in  large  Jewish  communities  and  particularlv  in 
Spain,  where  a  Saracen  was  bought  for  this  purpose 
whenever  a  Christian  could  not  be  obtained.  'This 
confession  appears  to  have  been  basetl  on  the  nnnor 
set  afloat  by  the  renegade  Theobald  of  Cambridge 
in  connection  with  St.  William  of  Norwich.  Bendig 
further  declared  that,  fearing  detection,  the  Jews  of 
Valreas  had  poured  the  blood  of  the  cliild  into  the 
cesspool.  In  the  same  year  (1247)  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many and  France  complained  to  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
that  they  were  accused  of  employing  the  lieart  of  a 
Christian  child  in  the  celebration  of  communion  dur- 
ing the  Passover  festival. 

According  to  present  information,  the  blood  accu- 
sation against  the  Jews  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  first  literary  reference  to  it  is 
made  about  this  time  in  the  following  passjige  from 
the  writing,  "Bonum  Universale  de  Apibus, ''  ii.  29. 
§  23,  Ijy  Thonnis  of  Cautimpre  (a  monastery  near 
Camliray);    "It  is  quite  certain  tliat 

Earliest      llie  Jews  of  every  province  annually 

Mention,  decide  by  lot  which  congregation  or 
city  is  to  send  Christian  blood  to  the 
other  congregations.''  Thomas  also  believes  that  since 
the  time  when  the  Jews  called  out  to  Pilate,  "His 
blood  be  ou  us,  and  on  our  children  "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
'2.')),  they  have  been  afflicted  with  hemorrhages:  "A 
very  learned  Jew.  wlio  in  our  day  lias  been  converted 
to  the  [Christian]  faith,  informs  us  that  one  enjoying 
tlie  reputation  of  a  prophet  among  them,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  made  the  following  ])rediction; 
'  Be  assured  that  relief  from  this  secret  ailment,  to 
which  you  are  exposed,  can  only  be  obtained  tlirough 
Christian  blood  ["  solo  sanguine  Christian!)  "]. '  This 
suggestion  was  followed  by  the  ever-blind  and  im- 
pious Jews,  who  instituted  the  custom  of  annually 
shedding  Christian  blood  in  every  province,  in  order 
that  they  might  recover  from  their  malad}'."  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  information  furnished  b)-  this  con- 
vert, Thomas  adils  that  the  Jews  had  misunderstood 
the  words  of  their  prophet,  who  by  his  exjiression 
"  solo  sanguine  Christiano  "'  had  meant  not  the  blood 
of  any  Christian,  but  that  of  Jesus— the  only  true 
remedy  for  all  physical  ami  spiritual  suffering.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Thomas  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  "  very  learned  ''  proselyte.  Possibly  it  was  Nich- 
olas Donin  of  La  Roehelle.  who  in  r240  had  a  dispu- 
tation on  the  Talmuil  with  Jehiel  of  Paris,  and  who 
in  r242  caused  the  burning  of  numerous  Talnuidic 
manuscrijits  in  Paris.  It  is  known  that  Thomas 
was  personally  acquainted  with  this  Nicholas. 

Of  the  alarmingly  large  number  of  ritual  trials 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  instructive 
can  here  be  mentioned ; 
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Tlie  case  of  Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer,  and  has  thus  become  well  known. 
A  little  lad  of  eight  years,  named  Hugh,  son  of  a 
woman  named  Beatrice,  disappeared  at  Lincoln  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1255.  His  body  was  discovered 
on  the  29th  of  August,  covered  with  filth,  in  a  pit 
or  well  belonging  to  a  Jew  named  Jopin.  On  being 
promised  by  John  of  Lexington,  a  judge,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
Jopin  is  sjiid  to  have  confessed  that  the  boy  had 
been  cruciticd  by  the  Jews,  who  had  assembled  at 
Lincoln  for  that  purpose.  King  Henrj-  III.,  on 
reaching  Lincoln  some  five  weeks  afterward,  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  refused  to  carry  out  the 
promise  of  John  of  Lexington,  and  had  Jopin  exe- 
cuted and  ninety-one  of  the  Jews  of  Lincoln  seized 
and  sent  up  to  Loudon,  where  eighteen  of  them 
were  executed.  The  rest  were  pardoned  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Franciscans  (Jacobs,  'Jewish 
Ideals."  pp.  19-2-224). 

In  126T,  at  Pforzheim.  Baden,  the  corpse  of  a 
seven-j'ear-old  girl  was  found  in  the  river  by  fisher- 
men. The  Jews  were  suspected,  and  when  they 
were  led  to  the  corpse,  blood  began  to  flow  from 
the  wounds :  led  to  it  a  second  time,  the  face  of  .the 
child  became  flushed,  and  both  arms  were  raised, 
lu  addition  to  these  miracles,  there  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  daughter  of  the  wicked  woman  who 
had  sold  the  child  to  the  Jews.  A  regular  judicial 
examination  did  not  take  jilace;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  above-mentioned  "  wicked  woman  '"  was  the 
murderess.  That  a  judicial  murder  was  then  and 
there  committed  against  the  Jews  in  consequence  of 
the  accusation  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Nuremberg  "  Memorbuch "  and  the  synagogal 
poems  refer  to  the  incident  (Salfeld,  "Martyrolo- 
gium,"  pp.  15,  128-130). 

At  Weissenburg,  Alsace,  in  1270,  a  miracle 
alone  decided  the  charge  against  the  Jews.  Al- 
though, according  to  the  accusation,  the  Jews  had 
suspended  a  child  (whose  body  was  found  in  the 
Lauter  river)  by  the  feet,  and  had  opened  every 
artery  in  its  body  in  order  to  obtain  aU  the  blood,  its 
wounds  were  said  to  have  bled  for  five  days  after- 
ward (!). 

In  12S6.  at  Oberwescl,  miracles  again  constituted 
the  only  evidence  against  the  Jews.  The  corpse  of 
the  eleven-year-old  Werner  is  stiid  to  have  floated  up 
the  Rhine  (against  the  current)  as  far  as  Bacharach. 
emitting  a  radiance,  and  being  invested 
Thirteenth  with  healing  powers.    In  consequence. 

Century,  the  Jews  of  Oberwesel  and  man}-  other 
adjacent  localities  were  severely  per- 
secuted during  the  years  1286-89.  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph I.,  to  whom  the  Jews  had  appealed  for  pro- 
tection, issued  a  public  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  great  wrong  had  been  done  to  the  Jews,  and 
that  the  corpse  of  Werner  was  to  be  burned  and  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  statement  was  made,  in  the  "Chronicle"  of 
Conrad  Justinger  (d.  1426),  that  at  Bern  in  1294 
the  Jews  had  shockingly  tortured  and  murdered  tlie 
boy  Rudolph.  The  historical  impossibility  of  this 
widely  cre<lited  story  was  demonstrated  by  .Stamm- 
ler.  the  pastor  of  Bern  (see  "  Katholische  Schweizer- 
Blatter."  Lucerne,  1888). 


In  1462.  at  Rinn,  near  Innsbruck,  a  boy  named  An- 
dreas Oxner  was  said  to  have  been  bought  by  Jew- 
ish merchants  and  cruelly  murdered  by  them  in  a 
forest  near  the  city,  his  blood  being  carefully  col- 
lected in  vessels.  The  accusation  of  drawing  off  the 
blood  (without  murder)  was  not  made  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  older  in- 
scription in  the  church  of  Rinn,  dating  from  1575, 
is  distorted  by  fabulous  embellishments ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  money  which  had  been  paid  for  the 
boy  to  his  godfather  was  found  to  have  turned  into 
leaves,  and  that  a  lily  blossomed  upon  his  grave. 

In  1475  occurred  the  case  of  the  boy  Simon  of 
Trent.  The  confessions  elicited  bj'  torture  here 
themselves  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  ritual  mur- 
der. The  Feast  of  Passover  in  1475  began  on  the 
evening  of  March  22,  that  is,  on  Wednesday,  Ac- 
cording to  the  charge,  however,  the  boy  did  not  dis- 
appear before  Thursday,  and  he  was  murdered  on  Fri- 
day. The  Jews  could,  therefore,  have  employed  the 
blood  neither  for  their  unleavened  bread  ("  mazzot "') 
nor  for  the  four  cups  ("  arba'  kosot ").  Nevertheless, 
they  are  alleged  to  have  admitted  that  they  required 
•'  fresh  Christian  blood  "  for  this  particular  year,  as 
being  a  Jubilee  year.  But,  in  truth,  the  Jews  have 
not  counted  or  celebrated  the  Jubilee  year  (Lev. 
XXV.)  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  year  1475,  however,  was  a  Jubilee 
year  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  ignorant  tor- 
turers, believing  that  the  Jews  also 
Fifteenth  celebrated  it  as  a  jubilee,  forced  their 
and  victims  to  confess  accordingly.     The 

Sixteenth    publication  of  the  documents  in  the 
Centuries,    case  of  the  boy  Simon  (collected  and 
copied   by   Moritz     Stern,  Berlin)   is 
much  to  be  desired  (compare  the  extracts  in  Her- 
mann Strack,  "Das  Blut,"  pp.  126-131). 

At  La  Guardia.  near  Toledo.  Spain,  the  accusa- 
tion recurred  in  1490.  Here  no  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  remains,  the  clothes  of  the  child,  the  in- 
struments of  the  murder,  or  the  time  and  place  of 
its  commission.  Modern  historians  even  deny  that 
a  child  had  disappeared  at  all  (Loeb,  "  Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,"  XV.  203-232;  Lea,  in  "English  Historical 
Review,"  iv.  239-250).  Nevertheless,  Lope  de  Vega 
employed  this  supposititious  incident  as  the  plot  of 
a  play. 

In  a  case  at  T3rnau.  Hungary,  in  1494,  the  absurd- 
ity, even  the  impossibility,  of  the  statements  forced 
by  torture  from  women  and  children  shows  that  the 
accused  preferred  death  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
the  torture,  and  admitted  everything  that  was  asked 
of  them.  They  even  said  that  Jewish  men  men- 
struated, and  that  the  latter  therefore  practised  the 
drinking  of  Christian  blood  as  a  remedy. 

At  Bazin  (=  Bosing),  Hungary,  in  1529,  it  was 
charged  that  a  nine-year-old  boy  had  been  bled  to 
death,  suffering  cruel  torture;  and  thirty  Jews  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  and  w  ere  publicly  burned.  The 
true  facts  of  the  case  were  disclosed  later,  when  the 
child  was  found  alive  in  Vienna.  He  had  been  stolen 
by  the  accuser.  Count  Wolf  of  Bazin,  as  an  easy  but 
fiendish  means  of  ridding  himself  of  his  Jewish 
creditors  at  Bazin. 

In  Feb..  1840.  at  Damascus.  Syria.  Father  Thomas, 
a  Capuchin,  and  his  servant  were  murdered.     In 
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this  instance,  also,  confessions  were  obtained  onlj- 
after  the  infliction  of  barbarous  tortures.  A  trust- 
worthy witness  of  the  proceedings  was  the  converted 
Jew  G.  W.  Pieritz,  who  said  of  himself  that  he  was 
no  friend  or  defendant  of  rabbiuism  ("'  Persecution 
of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,"  London,  1840).  See 
D.A^MAscrs  Affair. 

In  1882,  at  Tisza-Eszlar,  the  victim  was  Esther  Soly- 
mosi  (compare  Paul  Nathan,  "DerProze.ssvonTisza- 
Eszlar,"  Berlin,  1892).    See  Tisza-Eszlak  Affair. 

At  Corfu,  during  the  night  of  April  13,  1891,  an 
eight-_year-old  girl  was  murdered.  It  was  com- 
monly reported  that  the  child  had  been  a  Christian, 
Maria  Desyllaby  name,  and  that  Jews  had  murdered 
her  and  then  taken  her  blood.  Her  teacher,  how- 
ever, declared,  in  a  document  attested  bj'  the  French 
consul  at  Corfu,  that  the  child's  name  was  Rubiua 
Sarda,  and  that  she  was  a  Jewess. 

In  1891,  at  Xanten,  Rhenisli  Prussia,  a  butcher, 

Adolph  Buschholl,  was  accused  of  murdering  the 

boj'  Johanu  Hegmann,  five  and  one- 

Nineteentli  half  years  of  age,  and  of  drawing  and 

Century,     concealing  his  blood.     The  two  public 

prosecutors,  after  carefully  collecting 

all  the  evidence,  declared  that  the  accused  could  not 

have  committed  the  deed,  and  that  there  was  no 

evidence  showing  that  blood  had  been  concealed  (see 

Strack,  I.e.  pp.  153-156). 

Ou  April  1,  1899,  at  Polna.  Bohemia,  there  was 
found  in  the  forest  near  the  town  the  body  of  Agues 
Hruza,  a  seamstress,  nineteen  years  old,  with  a  gash 
in  the  throat.  A  Jew,  Leopold  Ililsner,  an  idler, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  acc\ised  of  the  deed, 
and  in  the  .same  year  was  sentenced  \o  death  bj'  the 
court  at  Kuttenberg  for  complicity  in  the  murder. 
The  pulilic  prosecutor,  Schneider-Swoboda.  and  the 
advocate.  Dr.  Baxa,  averred  (the  former  indirectly. 
the  latteropenly)  that  a  ritual  murderwas  involved. 
But  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Czech  L'niversity  of 
Prague  have  demonstrated  that  the  olitainiug  of 
blood  must  be  excluded  as  a  motive  for  the  deed. 
No  lilood  was  missing:  a  ciuantity  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  bod}'  was  found  in  the  saturated  gar- 
ments, in  the  hair  (which  was  caked  with  blood),  in 
the  pool  of  blood  near  the  body,  and  in  the  body 
itself.  After  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Vienna  had 
set  aside  the  first  verdict,  Ililsner,  in  Oct.,  1900,  was 
condenuied  a  second  time  by  the  court  at  Pisek,  and 
again  upon  the  charge  of  complicity,  although  there 
was  uoeviileuce  that  more  than  one  person  had  been 
engaged  in  the  nuirdcr.  This  decision  was  again 
attacked,  but  was  upheld.  May,  1901,  b}'  the  Court 
of  Cassation  at  Vienna.  Whether  Hilsneris  the  .sole 
murderer,  an  accomplice,  or  entirely  innocent,  in  no 
case  is  a  ritual  murder  here  iuvolvi-d,  or  a  murder  of 
which  the  object  was  the  obtaining  of  blood.  See 
Polna  Affair. 

Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  police,  the 
murderer  of  Ernst  AVinter,  a  nineteen-year-old  pupil 
at  the  gynmasium  at  Konitz,  AVest  Prussia,  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  ritual 
murder,  or  of  a  desire  ou  the  part  of  the  murderer  to 
appropriate  any  of  the  blood.  The  dismembernient 
of  the  body  is  fully  explained  as  having  been  done 
for  the  purpose  of  safely  removing  the  remains  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder. 


The  origin  of  the  blood  accusation  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  annals  of  Erfurt  state  that 
the  Jews  used  waxed  sacks  ("  in  saccis  cera  linitis") 
for  collecting  the  blood  of  the  children  killed  at 
Fulda  in  Dec,  1235,  According  to  the  Marbach 
annals  (also  contemporaneous  with  the  event)  the 
Jews  coufi'ssed  that  they  wished  to  utilize  the  blood 
for  remedial  purposes.  The  annals  also  state  that 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  (as  mentioned  above)  con- 
sulted a  number  of  distinguished  converted  Jews  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Jews  required  Chris- 
tian blood  on  Parasceve — a  term  fre- 
Origin  of  quently  used  to  designate  Good  Fri- 
Blood  Ac-  day.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
cusation.  it  was  several  times  reported  that  tlie 
Jews  had  crucified  Christian  children 
during  Easter  (e.y.,  William  of  Norwich,  1144.  see 
above;  Gloucester,  1171;  Blois,  1179;  Richard  of 
Paris,  in  Pontoise).  Whether  all  or  part  of  these 
reports  agree  with  the  facts,  or  are  alike  unworthy 
of  credence,  the  theory  of  a  ritual  murder  is  in  no 
case  justitied;  and,  if  the  accounts  are  historical,  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  the  Jews  in  one  instance  or  on 
several  occasions  put  Christians  to  death,  A  ritual- 
istic feature  was  imparted  to  these  real  or  supposed 
crucifixions  or  other  murders  of  Christians,  and  es- 
pecially of  Christian  children,  by  the  suggestions ;  (1) 
that  the  murders  involved  the  acquisition  of  blood; 
and  (2)  that  the  crimes  were  related  to  the  Passover 
festival.  The  emperor  had  probably  already  heard 
that  Christians  had  been  crucified  or  otherwise  mur- 
dered by  Jews  at  the  period  of  the  Christian  Easter; 
he  now  heard  of  the  bleeding  of  the  victims,  and 
asked  (if  the  expression  "in  Parasceve"  is  correct) 
whether  the  Jews  did  at  that  time  actually  require 
Christian  blood.  This  explains  why  the  Jews  of 
Valreas  in  1247  were  forced  to  confess  that  they 
wanted  the  blood  of  the  murdered  child  in  order  to 
celebrate  comnumion  on  Easter  Saturday.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  confession  on  the 
Connection  part  of  Jews  was  so  obvious  that  even 
■with  the  most  stupid  inquisitors  could  not 
Easter.  afford  to  have  it  often  repeated.  The 
most  dangerous  consequences,  on  the 
other  hand,  followed  from  the  establishment  of  a 
connection  between  the  blood  accusation  and  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  Passover  festival.  A  state- 
ment to  this  effect  appears  to  have  been  first  made 
b_y  Richer  of  Sens  in  the  "  Gesta  Senoniensis  Eccle- 
sia',"  published  between  1239  and  1270.  He  men- 
tions the  event  at  Fulda  as  occurring  on  the  day 
before  Passover  ("  quarta  decima  lima  ") — that  is, 
March  22,  1236 — whereas  both  tlie  "Memorbucir' 
of  Nuremberg  and  the  annals  of  Erfurt  irrefutably 
establish  the  date  as  Dec.  28,  1235  (Salfeld,  "Marty- 
rologiuiu,"  pp.  13,  122).  Tht;  false  statement  of 
Richer  is  probably  traceable  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  find  no  connection  between  the  bleeding  and 
the  Christian  Easter.  The  untrustworthiness  of 
Richer's  chronology  is  evident  also  from  the  fact 
that  he  places  the  scene  of  the  murder  at  Hagenau, 
.\lsace.  instead  of  at  Fulda.  although  it  is  firndy  es- 
tablished that  the  corpses  of  the  children  were 
brought  to  Hagenau.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  petition  jiresented  by  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many and  France  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  to  the  effect 
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that  they  had  beeu  accused  of  celebrating  the  Feast 
of  Passover  with  the  heart  of  a  murdered  Christian 
boy.  in  answer  to  which  the  pope  issued  a  bull  (July 
5)  decreeing  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  persecuted 
because  of  this  false  accusation.  Examples  of  the 
association  of  ritual  murders  with  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over are  found  as  follows:  at  Weissensee,  Thuringia. 
1303:  Savoy.  1329;  Trent.  1475:  Boleslaw,  Galicia, 
1829:  Tarnow,  Galicia,  1S44;  Ostrovo,  in  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  Lublin.  1875;  Eisleben,  1892: 
Bakau,  Rumania,  1892  (see  Strack,  I.e.  ch.  xviii.). 

Several  circumstances  conduced  to  spread  the  be- 
lief that  the  use  of  human  blood  among  the  Jews 
was  directly  as.sociated  with  the  Feast  of  Passover. 
The  mazzot.  for  example,  were,  to  secure  purity 
and  absolute  absence  of  leaven,  prepared  with  pecul- 
iar ceremonies  incomprehensible  to  Christians,  and 
were,  therefore,  invested  with  an  element  of  mys- 
tery— a  circumstance  erdianced  by  the  great  and 
somewhat  superstitious  value  then  (and  even  to- 
day) placed  by  many  Jewish  people  upon  the  Pass- 
over bread.  It  was  natural  to  compare  it  to  the 
wafers  used  at  the  Christian  communion,  when,  by 
eating  the  wafer,  the  pious  Christian  believed  that 
he  partook  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  the 
blood  purifying  from  all  sin.  and  working  miracles. 
"  Without  blood,  no  atonement "  was  both  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Christian  doctrine.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Temple,  however,  the  blood  sacri- 
fices of  the  Jews  had,  as  stated  above,  ceased :  and 
the  assumption  would  naturally  arise  that  the  Jews 
had  endeavored  to  find  a  substitute.  The  blood  of 
Christ  was  visible  neither  in  the  bread  nor  in  the 
wine  of  the  holy  communion;  was  it  not  possible 
that  the  mazzot  contained  a  similar  invisible  ingre- 
dient, operating  as  a  mysterious  agency '?  The  Jews 
also  preferably  used  red  wine  for  the  four  cups 
which  they  were  commanded  to  drink  on  the  first 
two  evenings  of  the  Passover  festival ;  the  red  color 
of  the  wine,  according  to  the  legend,  being  reminis- 
cent not  only  of  the  blood  of  the  Israelitish  children 
(Ex.  R.  ii.  23)  shed  to  prepare  a  bath  for  the  leprous 
Pharaoh,  but  also  of  the  numerous  Jews  who  had 
died  for  their  faith.  This  red  wine  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  as  being  actual 
blood;  and  consequently  David  ha-Levi  b.  Samuel, 
in  his  commentary  "  Ture  Zaliab  "  to  the  ShuLhan 
'Aruk.  Orah  Hayyim,  472,  8,  has  warned  against  its 
use.  So  much  for  a  real  or  imaginary  association 
between  the  blood  accusation  and  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over. It  but  remains  to  mention  one  other  circum- 
stance. For  the  healing  of  the  wound  caused  by 
circumcision  the  Jews  frequently  used  the  so-called 
" dragon  s  blood,"  a  dark  or  blood-red  gum  of  a 
species  of  palm  (Caliauus  Dmco,  Ptenxarptts  Draco. 
Draeamt  Druco).  Whoever  held  this  gum  to  be 
blood  unjustly  accused  the  Jews  of  employing  blood 
for  ritual  purposes. 

But  all  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  that  the 
accusation  of  employing  blood  for  ritual  purposes 
has,  during  six  and  one-iialf  centuries  and  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Europe,  rested  heavily  on  the 
Jews.  The  Christians  have  never  had  more  than  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  religion, 
and  customs  of  the  Jews  dwelling  among  them: 
whereas  the  Jews,  as  a  whole,  had  far  better  informa- 


tion, at  least  as  regards  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  nation  among  which  their  lot  was  cast.    This 
circumstance    also   accounts    for  the 
Anti-        superetitious  and  distrustful  attitude 
Jewish       toward  the  Jews.     Just  as  the  Roman 
Prejudice     Catholic    clergyman    in    specifically 
the  Real     Protestant  districts  was  frequently  in- 
Basis.        vested  with  wonder  and  mystery,  the 
Jews  in  Christian  lands  frequently  be- 
came the  subjects  of  superstitious  misconceptions  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  population.     In  the  strife, 
waged  at  Bern  in  l.')07,  between  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  the  assertion  was  made  that  the  Domin- 
icans had  used  the  blood  and  eyebrows  of  a  Jewish 
child    for    secret    purposes    (Gronneirus,    "Berner 
Chronik,"   1.58.5,    p.    622).     In    1890    the  magician 
Wawrzek  Marut  was  sentenced  in  Galicia  for  steal- 
ing the  corpses  of  two  Jewish  children  from   the 
cemetery,  in  order  to  fumigate  a  peasant  s  hut  after 
typhoid  fever.     He  declared  that  there  were   two 
kinds  of  typhoid:   one  a  Catholic  type,  banishable 
through  the  Lord's  Prayer:  the  other  a  Jewish  type, 
removable  only  by  means  of  Jewish  bones  (compare 
A.  Wuttke,    ■•  Der  Deutsche   Volksaberglaube  der 
Gegenwart,"  Berlin,  18(59,  Index). 

Furthermore,  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  proper- 
ties of  blood  may  be  traced  far  into  antiquity,  and  its 
high  importance  to  vitality  must  ever  have  been 
obvious  (see  Blood).  A  severe  loss  of  blood  causes 
faintness,  syncope,  and  even  death :  "  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood"  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  Hence,  a 
sanguinary  sacrifice,  and  particularly  a  human  sac- 
rifice, is  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  the  most  pre- 
cious. Hence,  also,  the  custom  of  using  blood  to 
symbolize  important  actions :  friendship  was  pledged 
and  alliances  were  formed  by  intermingling  the  blood 
of  both  parties.  At  this  very  day  blood-brotherhood 
is  cemented  in  this  way  in  Africa,  as.  for  example, 
in  Madagascar  and  Kamcrun.  These  circumstances, 
in  their  turn,  account  for  the  belief  that  blood,  hu- 
man as  well  as  animal,  is  invested  with 
General  extraordinary  properties.  Even  in  an- 
Belief  in  cient  times  human  blood  was  consid- 
Efficacy  of  ered  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  (see  Pliny, 
Blood.  "Xaturalis  Historia."  xxviii.  1.  §  2; 
4.  §  10>;  and  this  belief  has  survived 
to  the  present  day,  the  blood  of  newly  executed  per- 
sons being  regarded  as  a  particularly  powerful  reme- 
dial agency.  As  a  specific  against  leprosy,  bathing 
in  human  blood  was  recommended  both  in  ancient 
and  in  medieval  times.  Plinj-  (I.e.  xxvi.  1,  g  5)  re- 
lates that  when  the  Egyptian  kings  were  stricken 
with  elephantiasis  they  took  such  baths;  and  this 
statement  is  in  singular  accord  with  the  passage 
from  Exodus  Rabbah  (i..  end),  which  states  that  the 
leprous  Pharaohs,  upon  the  advice  of  their  sages, 
commanded  that  150  Jewish  children  should  be 
slaughtered  every  morning  and  every  evening,  in 
order  that  the  luonarchs  might  bathe  in  blood.  For 
other  medicinal  and  folk-lore  uses,  see  Blood. 

Blood  has  a  deep  signification  in  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament.  God  Himself  has  designated 
blood  as  a  means  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  In 
no  other  religion  is  the  specific  import  of  blood  so 
clearly  enunciated.  Hence  the  oft -repeated  and  em- 
phatic prohibition  ^existing  among  no  other  nation 
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iu  such  form)  agaiust  the  partaking  of  blood  as  food 
(Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  xix.  26;  Deut.  xii,  16;  I  Sara, 
xiv.  32,  33;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25;  compare 
Similar      also  Acts  xv.  29).    When  with  the  de- 
Jewish      structiou  of  the  Secoud  Temple  the  sac- 
Belief,        ritices  ceased,    the   sprinkling   of  the 
altar  with  blood  ceased  also.     But  the 
abhorrence  of  the  tasting  of  blood  remained ;  indeed, 
tlie  later  Jewish  legislation  went  even  further  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament  (sec  Shulhaii 
•Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  65,  1;    67,   1,  39;   Eleazar  of 
Worms,  in"Rokeah";  Naphtali  Benedict,  iu  "Sefer 
Berith   Melah,"    Prague,    1816;    S.   B.   Bamberger, 
"Amirah    Lebet  Ya'akob,"   2d  ed.,   Furth,  1864). 
Another  important  principle  of  the  Jewish  law  reads : 
nxjna  IIDX  no  (any  utilization  of  a  dead  body  is 
foi'bidden;  'Abodah  Zarah  29b;  compare  J.  Rabbi- 
uowicz,  "Dcr  Todteucultus  bei  den  Judeu,"  Frank- 
fort-on-the-3Iain,  1889.  gg  21-28). 

Both  these  sets  of  laws  have  constituted  and  still 
constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  inception  and 
furtherance  among  the  Jews  of  those  ideas  on 
blood  and  its  applications  that  are  found  among 
other  nations.  Superstition,  it  is  true,  exists  among 
the  Jews;  and  there  are  also  superstitions  Jewish  in 
origin.  Furthermore,  popular  conceptions  on  med- 
icine also  were  not  lacking  among  tlie  Jews  (see  the 
works  cited  in  Hermann  Strack, "  Das  Blut, "  p.  98 ;  51. 
Grunwald,  "Aus  Hausapotheke  und  Hexeukliche," 
in  "Mittlieilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Judische 
Volkskundc,"  i.  1-87,  Hamburg,  1900).  But  many 
of  these  ideas  did  not  originate  among  them ;  and 
references  to  the  blood  and  its  emphjyment  are  rare. 
Occasionally  a  Jew  uses  his  own  blood — that  is,  ex- 
ternally— for  the  purpose  of  stopping  a  hemorrhage 
(forming  a  clot).  Nowhere,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  is  there  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  drinking  of  human  or  animal  blood  for  medic- 
inal or  superstitious  purjioses,  or  to  the  swallowing 
of  it  when  dried.  Finally,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
Jew  having  committed  murder  in  order  to  drink 
blood.  There  is  always,  of  course,  the  possibility 
that  a  Jew — like  one  of  any  other  race — may  com- 
mit a  murder.  But,  even  if  such  a  murder  should  be 
proved  against  a  Jew,  the  only  justifiable  conclusion 
would  be  that  the  culprit  committed  the  crime,  not 
as  a  Jew,  but  merely  as  a  superstitious  person;  just 
as  in  the  case  of  Hundssattler  and  Bliefernicht,  who 
devoured  the  flesh  of  their  victims,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion could  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  crimes 
committed. 

It  may  be  positively  asserted  that  there  is  no  Jew- 
ish ritual  which  prescribes  the  use  of  the  blood  of 
any  human  being.     Were  there  such  a  ritual,  or 
were  such  a  procedure  even  tolerated,  there  would 
certainly  be  some  reference  to  it  in  the  colossal  mass 
of  halakic  literature  which  enters  into  every  detail 
of  ritualistic  observance  and  of  domestic  life.     But 
neither  the  well-informed  among  Christian  theolo- 
gians nor   the  inimical    among  con- 
No  Jewish   verted  Jews  have  ever  been  able  to  cite 
Blood-       a  passage  from  these  sources  showing 
Ritual.       that  such    prescription    exists.     The 
statements  to  the  contrary  bj' the  Aus- 
trian professor,  August  Rohling,  have  served  only 
to  demonstrate  the  ignorance  and  malice  of  the  man. 


In  consequence  of  the  undeniable  weigbtiness  of 

these  reasons,  the  assertion  is  now  frecjueutly  made 
that  while  the  traditions  concerning  a  sanguinary 
rite  do  not  obtain  among  Judaism  as  a  wliole,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  aocejited  by  oue  or  several  .sects. 
But  this  opinion,  also,  is  untenable;  for  if  the  Tal- 
nuulic  .lews,  collectively  or  in  individual  cases,  had 
cultivated  .sanguinary  rites,  the  Karaites  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  failed  to  emphasize  that  fact  again 
and  again.  Nor  would  the  Talmudic  Jews  have 
been  silent  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  accuse 
the  Karaites  of  such  a  ceremony.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  asserted  by  either  side. 

In  order  to  increase  the  plausibility  of  a  blood 
ritual  among  the  Jews,  it  has  liecome  customary  to 
speak  of  the  "slaughterer's  cut,"  and  the  application 
of  the  slaughterer's  knife;  it  is  the  communal 
slaughterer  ("shohet"),  too,  who  is  preferably  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Christian  children.  It  is 
noteworthy,  therefore,  that  Joseph  Teomim.  in  his 
commentary    ("Peri    Megadim")    to    the   Shulhan 

Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  8,  should  relate  the  following: 
"A  slaughterer  bought,  for  use  in  slaughtering, 
a  knife  which  an  executioner  had  employed.  R. 
Joseph  declares  this  to  be  prohibited;  for  human 
flesh  is  prohibited,  and  in  conserjuence 

Connection  of  the  former  close  contact  of  the  knife 
with  the      with  it,  the  flesh  of  the  animals  slaugh- 

"  Slaugh-  tered  with  it  would  also  be  prohibited." 
terer's  Whoever  accepts,  therefore,  the  ritual 
Cut."  killing  of  Christian  children  by  Jews, 
must  assume  that  the  slaughterers  are 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  knives,  one  set  for  ani- 
mals, and  the  other  for  Christian  children!  It  is 
noteworthy,  also,  in  this  connection  that  in  the  very 
cases  iu  which  the  "  slaughterer's  cut "  was  most 
vigorously  discussed — as,  for  example,  at  Xanten  in 
1891 — a  close  inspection  of  the  "wound  demonstralfid 
beyond  a  doubt  that  such  a  cut  had  not  been  made. 
Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  those  who 
charge  an  intentional  secreting  of  the  blood  for  ritual 
purposes  have  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of 
the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body.  The 
weight  of  the  blood  constitutes  only  one-fourteenth  to 
one-thirteenth  (7.17-7.7  percent)  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  body.  The  total  quantity  of  blood  lost  in 
the  case  of  death  through  wounds  is  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  blood-content  of  the  body,  or,  in  the  ease 
of  decapitation  (where  the  loss  of  blood  is  heaviest), 
about  72  per  cent  of  it.  Thus,  the  iiuantity  of  blood 
that  can  possibly  be  found  on  the  spot  and  on  the 
clothing  of  the  victim  is  much  smaller  than  most 
persons  suppose  (compare  "Der  Xantener  Kna- 
benmord  vor  dem  Schwurgericht  zu  Cleve,"  July 
4-14,  1892,  Berlin,  1893,  pp." 54  et  seq.,  61  et  ser/..  481 
et  set/.  ■  J.  Marcus.  "  Etude  Medico-LegaleduMeurtre 
Rituel,"  Paris,  1900). 

The  proselytes  who  have  confirmed  the  blood  ac- 
cusation against  the  Jews  have  always  been  mali- 
cious and  ignorant  enemies  of  their  people;  and 
upon  their  testimony,  devoid  as  it  is  of  proof,  no  re- 
liance can  be  iilaced.  Among  these  proselytes  were; 
Samuel  Friedrich  Brenz,  author  of  the  book  "Jii- 
diseher  Abgestreifter  Schlangen-Balg."  Nuremberg, 
1614;  Paul  Christian  Kirchner,  author  of  "JUdisches 
Ceremoniel,"  Frankfort,  1720;  and  Paulus  Meyer  (see 
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Strack,  I.e.   pp.    105-160  et  seg.).     It  is  very  note- 
worthy, liowover,  that  such  pronouncefl  anti-Jewisli 
proselytes  as  J.    Pfefferkorn  ('-Specuhim  Adhorta- 
tionis  Judaiciv  ad  Christum,"  1507)  and 
Accusation  Julius  Morosini  ("Via  della  Fede  Mos- 
Pronounced  trata    agli    Ebrei,''    1683)   have   pro- 
False,        nounced  the  acoisation  false.     In  re- 
cent times  August  Rohling  of  Prague 
has  become  -nidely  recognized  as  the  principal  au- 
thority for  such  anti-Jewish  .statements:  but  Strack, 
in  "  Das   Blut "    (ch.    xvii.),  furnishes  unassailable 
proof  that,  bcth  from  a  scientific  and  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  Rohling's  assertions  are  utterly  un- 
reliable. 

Among  tlie  large  number  of  observant  Jews  and 
Christians  who  have  refuted  the  blood  accusation 
are  the  following;  viz.,  Jews:  Manasseh  b.  Israel, 
author  of  "  Vindicioe  Juditorum,"  London,  1656,  who 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  the  Jews  were  guiltless  of 
this  charge,  an  oath  which  was  repeated  at  London 
June  30,  1840.  by  the  rabbis  Solomon  Hirscliell  and 
David  !Meldola.  Other  Jews  who  protested  were 
Jacob  Emden  and  Jonathan  Eybeschiltz.  Protests 
have  also  been  expressed  in  poetry  and  "ilemor- 
blicher"  designed  only  for  Jewish  readers.  Prose- 
lytes: Johann  Emanuel  Veith,  the  eminent  preacher 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna:  and  Alex- 
ander McCaul,  who,  in  "  Reasons  for  Believing  that 
the  Charge  Lately  Revived  Against  the  Jewish  Peo- 
ple Is  a  Baseless  Falsehood,"  London,  1840,  pub- 
lished a  protest  signed  by  fifty-eight  converts. 
of  whom  the  first  was  31.  S.  Alexander,  bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Church  at  Jerusalem  (d.  1845),  It 
runs  as  follows:  "We,  the  undersigned,  by  nation 
Jews,  and  having  lived  to  j-ears  of  maturity  in  the 
faith  and  practise  of  modern  Judaism,  but  now.  by 
the  grace  of  God,  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
do  solemnly  protest  that  we  have  never  directly  nor 
indirectly  heard,  much  less  known,  among  the  Jews, 
of  the  practise  of  killing  Christians  or  using  Chris- 
tian blood,  and  that  we  believe  this  charge,  so  often 
brought  against  them  formerh-,  and  now  lately  re- 
vived, to  be  a  foul  and  Satanic  falsehood."  Popes: 
See  "Die  Piijistlichen  Bullen  ilber  die  Blutbeschul- 
digung,"  Berlin,  1893,  and  Munich  (Aug.  Schupp), 
1900,  contains  the  bulls  of  Innocent  IV.,  Gregory  X., 
Martin  V.,  Paul  III.,  and  the  opinion  of  Lorenzo 
Ganganelli  (later  Clement  XIV.).  Many  popes  have 
either  directly  or  indirectly  condemned  the  blood 
accusation;  no  pope  has  ever  sanctioned  it.  Mon- 
archs:  The  German  emperors  Frederick  II.  (1236): 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  (1275);  Frederick  III.  (1470); 
Charles  V.  (1544) ;  the  Bohemian  kings  Ottocar  II, 
(12.54),  etc. ;  the  Polish  kings  Boleslaw  V,  Pius 
(1264);  Casimir  III.  (1334);"  Casimir  IV.  (1453); 
Stephen  Bathori  (1576);  and  others.  For  Hungary 
see  the  constitution  of  1791 ;  for  Turkey,  'Abd  al- 
Majid  (1840).  Christian  scholars  and  divines:  Jo- 
hann Christoph  Wagenseil  (1633-170.5):  Johann 
Jakob  Schudt,  author  of  "Jiidische  Merkwlirdig- 
keiten"  (1714);  Johann  Salomo  Semler  (172.5-91): 
Alex,  McCaul:  Franz  Delitzsch  (1813-90);  J,  J.  I. 
von  Dollinger  (1799-1890);  and  many  others. 

Bibliography:  H.L  Slnwi.  Dn^  Blut  im  Glnuben  und  Ahcr- 
ghiuben  der  Menschheit.  mit  Bf.ii.ndfrfr  Berllck.'.khti- 
{rung  der  Viitkfmediiiii  uiid  dcf  JUdisclutt  Dlutritus.  8tb 


ed..  Munich,  1000: 1.  B.  Levinsolin,  Ef<s  Dniiiiin.  Wilna,  ls;ir ; 
Corve,  Vehc*-  den  l')-.y'priuig  <^r  irii/rr  die  Jtidm 
Eriuihenen  Bt-vhiddiiiiiiin.  etc..  Berlin.  1S40:  ChrUtUfli,' 
Z(ua»i.-.sc  Geiit"  dii  HhithffilndiUinniii  der  Juden,  Berlin, 
1882:  Berliner,  GuttHldni  (iiiiignmUr^.  Berlin,  1888;  Btut- 
Aherfjtanhe.  Sonder-Ahdnu-h  au.t  dcr  OesUr.  TT'oc/icn- 
schrift.  Vienna,  1891 :  Franz  Helitzsi-h,  Schachmntt  rtoi  BhU- 
Ittyncrn  Rnhling  iind  Justus.  Erlanpfen,  1883;  Chwolson, 
Blutanklage,  Franklort-on-the-Maln,  1901. 
G.  H.  L.  S. 

The  following  list  of  cases,  where  the  blood  accu- 
sation has  been  raised,  with  short  indications  of  the 
results  and  of  the  authorities  for  the  statements,  may 
be  found  u.seful  for  reference.  Some  of  the  more 
frequently  quoted  authorities  are  refen'ed  to  by  ab- 
breviations as  follows: 

A.  R.  =  Amador  de  los  Rios,  "  Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Es- 
paOa  ■■ ;  A.  J.  Y.  B.  =  "  ,\merican  Jewish  Year  Book,"  19(11-2; 
Csl.  =  Cassel.  article  "  Jiiden,"  in  Ersch  and  Gnilier,  "  Encyc." 
ser.  2.  part  x.wil.;  Soh.  =  Scherer.  "'Recht-^verhriltnisse  der 
Juden  in  Oesterreich,"  190! ;  St,  =  Stobbe,  "  Die  Juden  in 
Deutschland " ;  Str.  =  Strack,  "Das  Blut";  Jb.  =  Jahres- 
berichte  der  Geschicbtswissenschaft " ;  Zz.  =  Zunz,  "  Syna- 
Cogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters," 

1U4  Norwich  (St.  WiUiaml :  James  and  Jessopp,  "St.  William 

of   Nonvich  " :  Jacobs,"  Jews  of  Angevin  England,"  pp. 

19-256. 
11B8  Gloucester  (Harold):  "Gloucester  Chronicle,"  ed.  Hart, 

i.  20:  Jacobs,  I.e..  p.  45. 
1171  Blois  (.31  burned  ;  17  Jewesses,  singing  'Alenu) :  Zz.  p.  24. 
1181  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (St.  Robert)  :  Jacobs,  I.e..  p.  7.5. 
1192  Winchester   (boy)  :  Richard  of  Devizes,  ed.  Hewlett,  p. 

4.^);  Jacobs,  I.e..  pp.  146-148. 
1199  (?l  Erfurt  (3  Jews  hanged.  3  burned  [2  women]) :  Zz.  p.  26. 
1235  Wolfsheim    (18  Jews  killed):  "Monumenta  Germanite." 

xvi.  31 ;  St.  p.  281. 
1247  (Mar.  28i  Valreas:  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  vii.  304. 
1255  Lincoln    (Little   St.    Hughi:    Matthew  Paris,    "Historia 

Major,"  ed.  Luard,  v.  516-518,  522,  543;  Jacobs,  "Jewish 

Ideals,"  pp.  192  f  (  seq. 
12137  Pforzheim  :  ,\lonzo  i  Spina.  "  Fortalltum  Fidel,"  5th  cru- 
elty; I.  Loeb.  "Josef  Haccohen."  p.  40. 
1270  (June29i  Weissenburg.  Alsace  :  "  Mon.  Germ."  xvii.  191 ; 

St.  p.  282. 
1283  Mayence  (10  Jews  killed)  :  "Mon.  Germ."  .xvii.  210;  St.  p. 

282. 

1285  Munich   (90  Jews  killed):  Zz.  p.  33;  "Mon.  Germ."  xt. 

210.  872;  xvii.  415;  St.  p.  282. 

1286  Friesland:  Csl.  p.  79a;  Zz.  p.  3.3. 

1286  (June  28)   Oberwesel  and  Bnppard  (St.  tVemer,  40  Jews 

killed):  Gratz.  "Gesch.  der  Juden,"  vii.  201,  478;  "Mon. 
Germ."  xvii.  77 ;  St.  p.  2*2. 

1287  (May2i  Salzburg:  Csl.  p.  79a. 

1288  (April  24 1  Troves  :  Auto  da  ft?  ( 13  burnt),  "  Rev.  Et.  Juives," 

ii.,  199  ct  seq. 
1290  Laibach  :  Sch.  p,  ,525. 
1292  Colmar :   Biihmer,    "  Pontes   Rerum  Germanicarum,"  IL 

30 ;  SI.  p.  28.3. 
1292  Krems   (2  Jews  broken  on  wheel):   "Mon.  Germ."  xi. 

658 :  St.  p.  283  :  Sch.  p.  3J8  (who  gives  the  date  as  1293). 
1294  Bern  (Rudolf):  Bohmer,  I.e..  ii.  32:   "Arch.  Oester.  Ge- 

schichtsquellen."  iil.  143  ;  St.  p.  283. 
1302  Remken;  Bohmer,  (.c,  ii.  39:  St.  p.  283. 
i:J03  Weissensee  (boy  found  hanged):  Zz.  p.  36;  St.  p.  283;  Csl. 

p.  79b. 
1:105  Prague  and  Vienna :  Zz.  p.  36 ;  Csl.  p.  79b. 
1308  Thuringia  :  Csl.  p.  79b. 
1.317  Chinon :  Str.  p.  144. 

1:329  Savoy.  Geneva.  Romilly,  Annecy.  etc.:  Str,  ib. 
1331  Ueberlingen:  Csl.  p.  79b:  Zz.  p.  :J8. 
1387  Strasburg :    "  Urkundenbuch  der   Stadt   Strassburg,"  Vl. 

207 ;  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  i.  457b. 
134.5  Munich  (Heinrioh):  Str.  p.  145. 
XIV.  cent,  (end  of)  Vialana:  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  x.  232-236; 

Jb.  viii. 
1401  Diessenhofen  :  Zz.  p.  47 :  ririch.  "  Sammlung  Jiid.  Gesch. 

in  der  Schweiz,"  p.  248;  St.  p.  288;  Lowenstein,  "Bo- 

densee,"  p.  82. 
1407  (Oct.  26,  3d  day  of  Easter)    Cracow:  Zz.  p.  4":  Csl.  p. 

I3.3h ;  Dlugoss.  "  Historia  Polonias,"  i,  186;  Jost,  "  Gesch. 

der  Israeliten,"  vii.  279. 
1428  Regensburg  (Ratisbon):  Zz.  p.  48;  Csl.  p.  79b. 
14:50  Ravensburg.  Ueberlingen,  Lindau  :  Zz.  p.  48. 
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1435  Palma  :  A.  R.  li.  85-87;  Mut.  "  Mallorca,"  vii.  xv. 

1443  Lienz,  Tyrol :  Borrelli,  "  Dissertazioue,"  p.  SUh  ;  Scb.  pp. 

589-591. 
1453  Aries  :  Zz.  p.  .50. 

1462  Rlnn  (Andreas):  Str.  p.  145;  Sch.  pp.  593-596  (denies). 
1468  (Dec.  25)  Sepulvecla:  A.  R.  lii.  Iti6. 
1470  Endingen :  Sch.  p.  430;  Schreiber,   "  Urkundenlmch,"  ii. 

520;  St.  p.  291. 
1473  Regensburpr :  Zz.  p.  51 ;  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1475  Trent  (Simon):  Sch.  pp.  .596-614,  643-647,  and  the  note  to 

pp.  .598-599  giving  bibliography. 

1476  Regensbiirg  (through  the  apostate  Wolfram):  Zz.  p.  51 ;  St. 

pp.77,  292;  Sch.  p.  615. 
1480  (July  4)  Venice  (Sebastian   of   Porto   BuIToIe:   3   Jews 

burned):  "Jikllsche  Merkwilrdlgkelten,"ii.  256;  Sch.  p. 

61.5. 
1490  La  Giiardia  :  Isidore  I,oeb,  in  "  Rev.  Etudes  Jutves,"  xv. 
1494  Tyrnau    (12  Jews  and  2  Jewesses  burned ;  the  remainder 

expelled):  Zz.  p.  ,52;  Schudt,  I.e.,  i.  115;  Bergl,  "Gesch. 

der  Juden  in  Tingarn,"  p.  51. 

1504  Franktort-on-the-Main  :  Jb.  xv.  21. 

1505  Budweis   (child  murder   accusation;    13    Jews   drowned 

themselves):  Oefele.  "  Scriptores,"  I.  1*5;  St.  p.  292. 
1518  Geisingen:  LOwenstein,  in    "Zeltschrift  f.  d.  Gesch.  der 

Juden  in  Deutschland,"  ill.  383;  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 

i.l. 
1529  Poesing  (30  Jews  burned):  Zz.  p.  55;  N^methy,  in  "Neu- 

zeit,"  xxviii.;  Jb.  xi.;  D.  Kaufmann,  in  "'  Monatsschrlft," 

xxxviii. 
1540  Neuburg :  Zz.  p.  .57 ;  Csl.  p.  79b. 
1545  Amasia,    Asia  Minor    (many  hanged;  Dr.  Joseph   Aliinb 

burned):    "Shebet  Yehudah,"  ill.;  Zz.  p.  .58;  I.  Loeb. 

"Joseph  Haccohen,"  p.  4;32  (who  gives  the  date  as  1.542i. 

1553  Asti  (Jews imprisoned  on  murder  charge):  Zz.  p.  336. 

1554  Rome  (accusation    threatens   through    Hananel   Foligno, 

averted  by  Alexander  Farnese):  Vogelsteln  and  Rieger, 
"  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  ii.  151. 
1564  Byelsk:  "Regesti."  nuh  anno. 

1570  Brandenburg  (ease  of  Lippold):  Zz.  p.  3.38,  Jost,  he,  viii. 

213-214;  Csl.  p.  93a,  b  (gives  the  date  as  1.573). 

1571  Hellerspring:  Csl.  ii.  79b. 

1593  (Dec.)  Franktort-on-the-lMain  (blood  accusation  suggested 

in  a  trial  of  a  Jew):  "  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  xiv.  283-289. 
1598  Luck  (3  Jews  executed):  Zz.  p.  'MO. 
1623  Ragusa  (Isaac  Jeshurun  martyred):  Zz.  p.  342. 
1650  Razinai :  Jb.  xvi. 
1654  Gt.  Poland :  D.  Kaufmann,    in   "  Monat«schrift,"  xxxviii. 

89-96;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  {.c,  ii.  211. 
1668  Vienna :  Zz.  p.  346. 

1670  (Jan.  17)  Metz  (Raphael  Levi  burned ):Zz.  p.  346;  Csl.  p.79b. 
1691  Wilna  (4  Jews  executed  for  child-murder):  Steinschneider, 

••  Cat.  Bodl."  Nos.  3691,  4028,  4030;  Zz.  p.  :M8. 
169B  (June8-Jnly4)  Posen  (false  murder  charge):  Zz.  pp.  34.8-.349. 
1698  Kaidan  and  Zausmer  :  Wolf,  "  Bibl.  Hebr."  ill.  ;380 ;  Zz.  \i. 

349. 
1705  Vilerbo:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  I.e.,  ii.  2:53;  Roest,  "Cat. 

Rosenthal.  Bibl,"  i.  .55. 
1710  (April  5)  Neamtz,  Moldavia:  "Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  xiil. 

137;  A.  J.  Y.  B.  p.  37. 
1710  (")rlinghausen  :  Csl.  p.  79b. 
1712  Franktort-on-the-Main  :  Csl.  p.  79h. 
1714  Roman,  Rumania  :  A.  J.  Y.  B.  p.  .37. 
1721  Danzig  and  Sinigaglia  (child  murder):  Zz.  p.  352. 
1736  Posen  (lasted  four  years):  Zz.  p.  353. 
1743  Jaslau  (Jew  quartered):  Zz.  p.  :1.54. 
1745  Fiirth  (synagogue  closed  through  false  charge  by  apostate): 

Zz.  p.  354. 
1756  (Passover)  Jampol,  Poland:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  I.e.,  ii. 

246. 
1764  Orcuta,  Hungary  :  Str.  p.  148. 
1783  liotosbani,  Rumania:  A.  J.  Y.  B.  p.  43. 
1788  Toliz  :  Jb.  x.  4.5. 

1791  Tasniid, Transylvania  (Hungary)  :  Str.  p.  148. 
17if7  Giilatz,  Rumania  (4  killed;  synagogue  burned):  A.  J.  Y.  B. 

p.  45. 
1801  (April  8)  Bucharest  (128  Jews  killed  by  soldiers  and  pfipu- 

lace):  Ih.  p.  4». 
1803  Neamtz,  Moldavia  (4  Jews  imprisoned):  Ih.  p.  48. 
1811  Talowttza:  Ih.  p.  49. 
1816  Piatra,  Moldavia  :  Uh  p.  50. 
1833  Velizh,  Vitebsk  (lasted  twelve  years):  St.  p.  186;  Jost,  I.e., 

xl. 341. 
1824  Bakau ;  Psantir,  "  Korot,"  1873,  ii.  142 ;  Loeb,  "  La  Situation 

des  Israelites  en  Turquie,  en  Serbie,  et  enRoumanie,"  p. 

143. 


1829  Boleslaw-on-the-Weichsel ;  Str.  p.  149. 

1.829  Babowno :  Jb.  xviii.  65. 

18.34  (July  13)  Xeuenhoven,  near  Dusseldorf :  Str.  149. 

1838  Ferrara  :  Jost,  I.e..  xi.  285,  note. 

1839  Niezdow  :  Str.  p.  1.50. 

1840  Near  Aix-la-Cbapelle :  Jost,  I.e.,  xi.  34-5,  note. 

1.840  (Feb.  5)  Damascus  (disappearance  of  Father  Thomas;  13 

Jews  arrested  and  tortured  ;  4  died):  Jost,  I.e.,  xi.  346. 
1.H40  Trianda,  Rhodes  :  Jost,  I.e..  xl.  .351-353. 

1843  (Oct.)  Marmora:  Jost,  !.c.,  xi.  379. 

1844  Stobikowka  :  Str.  p.  1.50. 

1837  to  1847  Fiorenzola,  Bufteto,     Monticelli,    Cortemaggiore : 

Jost,  I.e.,  xi.  28.5,  note. 
18.57  Saratov:  Chwolson. 

18.59  (Apr.  14)  Galatz,  Rumania:  Loeb,  I.e.,  p.  14-5. 
1861  Chavlian  :  M.  361,  362. 

18(j3  (March)  Smyrna:  Ellenberger,  "  Die  Leidender  Juden." 
1867  (Oct.  3)  Galatz  (90  Jews  Injured;  4  synagogues  destroyed): 

Loeb,  (.c,  p.  171. 
1867  (Dec.  32)  Calanish,  Rumania:  Loeb,  I.e..  p.  166. 
1877  Kutais,  Ti'anscaucasia  :  Chwol-son,  xii. 
1883  (Apr.  1)  Tisza-Eszlar  (disappearance  of  Esther  Solymosl). 
1891  Corfu :  Str.  p.  151. 

1891  (June  2!))  Xanten :  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  i.  64.5b. 
1891  (June)  Nagy-Szokol :  Str.  p.  1.53. 
1893  Eisleben :  Str.  p.  I5«. 
1893  Ingrandes,  France :  Str.  p.  1.57. 
1893  Bakau,  Rumania  :  Sir.  p.  1.58. 
1893  (March)  Kolin.  liniicmia:  .Str.  p.  158. 
1893  (June!))  Hollcscbau :  Str.  p.  1.59. 
1893  Prague :  Sir.  p.  160. 
18!M  Berent,  Prussia :  Str.  p.  163. 
1898  Skaisgirren  :  Str.  p.  163. 
1S99  (Mar.  39)  Polna,  Bohemia. 
1900  (Jan.  7)  Nacliod,  Bohemia. 
1900  (Mar.  38)  Konitz,  W.  Prussia. 

G.  J. 

BLOOD-MONEY :  Rjinsnm  pair!  by  a  nuirdL-rer 
to  till'  avciiiriii,:;  kinsmeu  of  a  iiiurderetl  man.  in  sat- 
isfaction fur  the  crime.  Among  llie  Auglo-Sa.xons 
and  other  Geniiauic  pco])lcs  blood-money  or  "  wer- 
geld  "  was  commonly  paid,  and  a  regular  scale  of 
prices  fi.xing  the  value  of  lives  was  established  by 
law  (Kemble,  "The  Auglo-Sa.xons  iu  England."  ii. 
276  et  aefj.).  Blood-money  was  unknown  in  Koman 
law.  All  crimes  except  murder  could  be  Siitislied  by 
payment  of  a  tine:  but  for  murder  the  death  penalty 
was  iu  variablv  inflicted  (see  "  The  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,"  Table  YIII.). 

The  Jewish  law  went  further  than  the  Roman  law 
in  this  respect.  The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
.simply  states  that  for  murder  the  death  penalty  shall 
be  inflicted,  aud  for  lesser  crimes  the  money  com- 
pensatiou  m;iy  be  received  iu  satisfaction,  tlius  in- 
ferentially  prohibiting  the  taking  of  blood-money 
for  murder.  The  Biblical  law  (Num.  xxxv.  31,  32), 
however,  ex|)ressly  prohibits  it.  It  forbids  (1)  the 
takiug  of  blood-money  for  tlie  life  of  a  murderer, 
allowing  him  to  escape;  and  (2)  the  taking  of  it  for 
a  murderer  who  has  tied  to  a  city  of  refuge,  allowing 
him  to  return  to  his  home.  The  crime  of  taking 
human  life  was  the  most  heinous  known  to  the  Jew- 
ish law  (ib.  xxxv.  34). 

According  to  another  Biblical  code  (Ex.  xxi.  28- 
33),  the  owner  of  a  goring  ox  who,  knowing  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  animal,  still  did  not  keep  it 
in  subjection,  was  put  to  death  if  the  ox  killed  a 
human  being.  But  as  the  death  in  this  case  was  not 
directly  caused  by  the  owner  of  the  ox,  a  concussion 
was  made  in  hi.s  favor,  and  he  was  iiermilted  to  ran- 
som Ids  life.  Tlie  Talmud  modilies  the  severity 
of  the  law  through  the  following  process  of  rea- 
soning: If  the  owner  of  the  ox  committed  the  mur- 
der, he  was  forced  to  die  aceordiug  to  the  law  (Num. 
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xxxv.  SI):  Imt  if  his  ox  killed  a  person,  the  ox  was 
slain,  and  the  owner  paid  lilood -money.  If  the  ox 
were  not  slain,  then  the  owner  was  put  to  death; 
hence  R.  Hizkiyah  said.  "The  law  in  Xiim.  xxxv. 
31  recjuires  only  the  actual  murderer  to  be  killed; 
and  you  can  not  put  a  man  to  death  because  of  a 
doatii  caused  by  his  ox  "  (Sauh.  15b). 

The  murderer  who  had  come  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
if  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  avenger  to  be  executed :  but  if  guilty  of  acci 
dental  homicide,  remained  in  the  city  of  refuge  until 
the  death  of  the  high  priest  (Xum.  xxxv.  2,5).  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  even  one  guilty  of  acciden- 
tal homicide  could  not  expiate  the  offense  by  the 
payment  of  blood-money,  but  must  serve  his  full 
term  in  the  city  of  refuge  (Ket.  371)).  The  strict 
application  of  this  law  led  the  rabbinical  authorities 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  penalty  was  an  ab- 
solute satisfaction  for  the  crime  and  its  consequences, 
and  that  therefore  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  iier- 
sou  had  no  claim  in  damages  against  the  murderer. 
The  law  in  Ex.  xxi,  23  was  thus  explained:  "If 
there  is  no  danger  to  life  from  the  injury,  the  mur- 
erer  is  punished  by  tine;  but  if  death  results,  he  is 
not  punished  by  line,  because  he  is  subjected  to  the 
death  penalty"  (Mishnah  Ket.  iii.  2). 

Maimonides  states  the  matter  as  follows:  "The 
court  must  take  care  that  no  blood-money  be  taken 
from  the  murderer  even  if  he  would  give  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  and  even  if  the  avenger  wotdd 
be  willing  to  release  him ;  because  the  life  of  the 
murdered  man  is  not  the  property  of  the  avenger, 
but  the  property  of  God.  and  God  has  said.  '  Ye 
shall  take  no  blood-money  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  ' 
(Num.  xxxv.  31):  and  '  There  is  no  sin  so  great  as 
that  of  murder,  for  blood  detileth  the  land  "  (Num. 
xxxv.  33)'';  (Jlaimonides.  "Yad,"  Rozeah,  i.  4;  see 
articles  Dam.vges.  Homicide.  Raxsom). 

R.  D.  W.  A. 

BLOOD-MONEY  IN  RUMANIA  :  According 
to  the  conunon  law  of  iluldavia  and  AVallachia,  the 
murder  of  a  person  entailed  not  only  the  execution  of 
the  murderer,  but  also  the  imposition  upon  him.  or  if 
he  were  unknown  upon  the  village  nearest  to  the 
spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  of  a 
heavy  fine  ("prezul  sangelui  "'  =  blood-money), 
which  fell  to  the  relations  of  the  victim.  Villages 
that  could  not  i>ay  the  fine  were  depopvdated. 

This  legislation  applied  to  .lews  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants,  and  the  communities  were 
made  collectively  responsible  for  the  fines.  As 
commercial  travelers  and  pedlers.  the  .lews  jour- 
neyed constantly,  and  while  the  Rumanians  were 
hospitalile  to  every  traveler,  they  considered  it 
hardly  a  mortal  crime  to  murder  a  Turk,  a  Tatar, 
or  a  Jew  (Cantemir,  "Descriptio  iloldavia?,"  Ru- 
manian ed.,  p.  260.  Jassy,  18.51).  The  fine  imposed 
for  the  murder  of  a  Jew  was  very  heavy;  a  decree 
of  Prince  Petrashcu  of  Wallachia.  in  1553.  mentions 
that  Mircea  the  Great  (1382-1409)  amerced  the 
village  of  Vianul.  beyond  the  Olt.  in  the  sum  of 
40.000  aspers.  upon  the  complaint  of  the  wife 
and  the  mother  of  a  Jew  who  had  been  murdered 
in  that  vicinity.  The  villagers,  being  unable  to  raise 
such  a  sum.  implored  the  clemency  of  the  prince, 
who  paid  the  amount  out  of  his  own  treasury. 


In  order  to  evade  payment  of  blood-money,  vil- 
lagers, on  finding  a  corpse,  would  often  throw  it 
into  a  river  or  pond,  or  perhaps  inter  it.  to  avoid 
notice  by  the  authorities.  This  practise  caused 
great  hardship  to  Jewish  wives  who,  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  their  husbands,  saw  themselves  doomed 
to  perpetual  widowhood  by  the  Jewish  law  concern- 
ing disappearances  (see  'Agun.^h). 

The  institution  of  blood-money  was  abolished 
by  the  law  of  1831,  but  the  murders  of  Jewish 
travelers  and  Jewish  tavern-keepers  (especially  nu- 
merous on  the  main  highways)  continued  imabated. 
A  singular  consequence  of  these  frequent  murders 
among  Rumanian  Jews,  more  especially  in  Moldavia, 
is  the  custom  of  regarding  Jewish  tavern-keepers 
who  have  thus  been  foully  dealt  with,  as  martyrs  in 
a  religious  cause,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  provide  "kosher" 
food  for  their  traveling  coreligionists.  The  sons  of 
such  are  called  to  the  Torah  by  the  proud  title  "Ben 
ha-Kedoshim  "  (Son  of  the  Saints). 

Bibliography:  liifnitzina.  Bucharest.  Deo.  21,  IS^;  Co- 
dresoii.  UrkaruU  Sau  Cohctziune  de  Difcrite  Acte  Core  Pot 
StrviUi  Utin-ia  Rinnauihir,  xxiii.  23-— J  (the  date  1707  eiven 
bv  I'riianil  i^  correct :  lufrdtzirca  bas  17tV'<i:  i/>.  xix.  4;^ii; 
Itivista  I^raiUtd.  i.  4UI.  Bucharest.  18* :  Bara!i<-h.  E(  irns  Hlir 
ili>  linf  iin\irfiiit>i  V'-r}tuiitU!<.<c  i1t:r  JutUu  iu  ilcn  Biiihn 
D'inaufUrgtenthttmcrn.  in  Allg.  Zcit.  dcs  Jud.  1S44.  p.  (5)3 
Rumanian  trauslation  iu  -Inurtrwf  Pentru  Itfracliti,  iv.  8), 
D.  E.   Sd. 

BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP.— Biblical   Data : 

Family  connection  between  persons  otherwise  than 
by  marriage.  To  the  casual  reader  of  the  t)ld  Tes- 
tament, blood-relationship  seems  always  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  Hebrews  from  father  to  son. 
The  genealogies  are  all  drawn  up  on  this  basis 
(compare  Gen.  iv.,  v.,  x..  xxii.  20-24.  xlvi.;  I  Chron. 
i.-ix..  etc.).  These  genealogies,  however,  are  not 
uniform.  Some  of  them  give  the  name  of  the  mother 
(as  Gen.  xxii.  20.  24),  while  many  of  them  give  the 
names  of  father  and  son  merely.  Another  interest- 
ing variation  is  that  one  set  of  passjiges  represents 
the  mother  as  naming  the  children  (see,  for  example, 
Gen.  iv.  1.  25;  xxix.  32-35).  while  another  set  of 
passages  attributes  that  function  to  the  father  {e.g.. 
Gen.  xvii.  19;  xli.  51,  52).  For  further  light  on  the 
ideas  of  relationship  see  the  Critical  View. 

Blood-relationship  was  interpreted  broadly  as  a 
brotherhood  which  bound  together  by  peculiar  ties 
all  who  were  descended  from  a  common  father.  In 
II  Sam.  V.  1  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  said  to  be 
bone  of  David's  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh;  i.e.,  to 
be  his  brethren.  Similarly,  iu  Lev.  xxv.  39-46  all 
Israelites  are  considered  brethren,  as  ojiposed  to  the 
people  of  other  nations.  This  idea  of  brotherhood 
was  founded  on  a  belief  that  they 
Historical    were  all  sharers  in  a  common  blood. 

Survey.  While  these  broad  conceptions  of 
brotherhood  prevailed,  they  did  not 
obscure  iu  the  Hebrew  mind  the  fact  that  in  every 
generation  men  of  one  father  (('.<■..  brothers  in  a  nar- 
rower sense)  were  under  more  peculiar  obligations 
to  one  another  than  others  of  the  s;ime  nation. 
Thus,  in  certain  eases  restitution  had  to  be  made  to 
the  nearest  of  kin  (Num.  v.  7.  8).  and  in  other  cases 
peculiar  duties  devolved  on  the  nearest  kinsman 
(compare  Ruth  ii.  20.  iii.  and  iv.  pa-mm ;  see  Goel). 
Other  evidence   that  in  the  later  time  degrees  of 
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relationship  were  recognized  is  shown  b}'  Tobit  vi. 
10  and  Luke  ii.  36. 

The  recognition  of  certain  differences  in  the  de- 
grees of  kinship  belongs  to  an  early  period;   for 
marriages  within  certain   degrees  of 
Marriage     kinship   were   jirohibiled    from   very 
Pro-         ancient  times.     In  Lev,  xviii.  marriage 
bibitions.    with  a  father  or  mother,  sou  or  daugh- 
ter,   grandson   or  granddaughter,    or 
■with  a  consort  of  any  of  these,  is  prohibited,  as  is  the 
marriage  of  a  man  to  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  or 
to  two  sisters  at  the  same  time.     There  is  involved 
in  some  of  these  prohibitions  a  recognition  of  an 
artificial  relationship;   but  even  these  are  based  on 
the  strong  feeling  of  kinship  with  those  of  one  fam- 
ily.    Not  all  the  prohibitions  of  this  law  are.  how- 
ever, primitive;    for  it  defines  a  sister  (verse  9)  as 
"  the  daughter  of  thy  father  or  the  daughter  of  thy 
mother  " ;  though  in  ancient  times  marriages  seem  to 
have  been  permitted  between  children  of  the  same 
father,  if  they  had  different  mothers;   cases  in  point 
are  the  marriages  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Gen.  xx. 
12),  and  Aumou  and  Tamar  (II  Sam.  xiii.  13). 

As  among  the  Arabs,  it  was  regarded  by  the  He- 
brews a  duty  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
relative;   and  if  this  were  not  done. 
Blood        Yiiwir  was  thought  to  be  displeased. 
Avenger.     Thus  .Toab  avenged  his  brother  A.sahel 
(II  Sam.  iii.  27) ;  and   Yhwii  sent  a 
famine  because  the  Gibeonitcs  were  not  avenged  of 
the  house  of  Saul  (II  Sam.  xxi.  1  I't  sefj.).     It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  custom  that  tlie  Cities  of  Ref- 
uge were  founded.     See  also  Avenger  of  Blood. 

Critical  View :    It  is  a  feature  of  primitive 

culture  to  form  clans  artificial  in  organization  though 
not  necessarily  of  ditfereut  stocks,  which  select  some 
totem  as  their  emblem  (C(mipare  Giddings, "  Principles 
of  Sociology,"  pp.  270-373;  and  Keaslij',  in  "Inter- 
national Montlily,"  i.  SdSet  seq.).  These  elans  in  the 
course  of  time  regard  all  their  members  as  brethren 
descended  from  the  common  totem.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  growth  of  the  clan  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  scholars  that  clans  meeting  others  who  have 
for  some  reason  chosen  the  same  totem  will  natu- 
rally regard  one  another  as  bretln-en  too.  In  this 
way  an  enlarged  and  artificial  brotherhood  is  formed, 
which  is,  however,  conceived  as  real.  The  existence 
of  "Leah,"  "Rachel,"  and  "Calel)"  (denoting  wild 
cow,  ewe,  and  dog)  as  clan  names  among  the  He- 
brews, taken  in  connecti(Mi  with  the  evidence  frotn 
otlier  parts  of  the  Semitic  world,  makes  it  probable 
that  relationships  originally  artificial  were  by  the  He- 
brews counted  as  blood-relationships  (comi)are  AV.  R. 
Smith,  "  Animal  AVorship  and  Animal  Tribes  Among 
the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testament,"  in  "Journal  of 
Philology,"  ix. ;  idem,  "Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,"  ch.  vii. ;  Jacob.?,  "Studies  in  Biblical 
Archieology,"iv. ;  and  Barton."  Semitic  Origins,"  ii.). 
Among  the  Semites  also  kinship  was  originally 
reckoned,  as  among  many  other  primitive  nations, 
through  the  mother  (see  AV.  R.  Smith, 
Ma-  "Kinship,"  etc.,  pp.  145-105,  346-253; 

triarchate.  Barton,  op.  n't.   ii.).     This  seems  to 
have  been   also  the   case  among  the 
Hebrews.     In   the   earlier  Jahvistic  doeumeut  the 
mother  names  the  child,  which,  as  Wellhausen  points 


out,  is  a  relic  of  maternal  kinship  (compare  "Nach- 
richten  der  Koniglicheu  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  GOttingen,"  1893,  p.  478.  note  2).  By 
the  time  of  the  production  of  the  Priestly  Code,  re- 
lationship was  reckoned  through  the  father;  so  that 
the  mother's  name  was  then  suppressed,  and  the 
father  named  the  child.  In  accordance  with  the 
system  of  maternal  kin.ship,  the  children  of  Jacob 
are  said  (Gen.  xxxi.  43)  to  belong  to  their  mother's 
clan.  The  marriage  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  that 
of  Amnon  and  Tamar— though  in  each  case  be- 
tween children  of  the  same  father— are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  blood-ielationshij)  was  counted  only 
through  the  mother. 

Some  further  instances  of  the  artificial  assumption 
of  blood-relationship,  which  differ  in  character  from 

the  primitive  totemic  system,  remain 

Adoption,    to  be  considered.     Adoption,  in  the 

and  sense  of  the   legal   transfer  of  filial 

Blood-Ile-    rights  from  one   per.son  to  another, 

lationship.   seems    not  to  have  been   known   in 

Israel  as  it  was  among  the  Romans. 
There  are  three  possible  instances  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament:  (1)  the  adoption  of  Sloses  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (Ex.  ii.  10),  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  blood-bond  to  his  own  people  less  binding; 
(3)  the  adoption  of  Genubath  by  the  Egyptian  ijueen 
(I  Kings  xi.  30),  which  .seems  to  have  been  a  sur- 
vival of  kinship  through  the  mother;  and  (3)  the 
adoption  of  Esther  by  Jlordecai  (Esther  ii.  7),  which 
was  done  under  foreign  influence.  Adoption  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  played  no  important  part 
in  Israel's  S3'stcm  of  relationship  (see  Adoption). 

Clo.sel}'  related  to  ado])tion  was  the  system  of  the 
levirate,  w'hereby  wlieu  a  man  died  without  issue 
his  brother  or  nearest  kinsman  was  required  to 
marry  the  widow,  and  the  first  son  born  of  such  levi- 
rate marriage  was  counted  as  the  son  of  the  dead 
brother  (Gen.  xxxviii. ;  Deut.  xxv.  5-10;  Ruth  yw»- 
siiit  :  Alatt.  xxii.  2o  et  seg.).  A  similar  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Arabs  (compare  AV.  R.  Smith. 
"Kinship,"  etc..  p.  87)  and  among  the  Abyssiniaus 
(compare  Letourneau,  "Evolution  of  Marriage."  j). 

265),    as   well   as  among   many  non- 
Levirate.     Semitic    peoples    (compare    Starcke, 

"Primitive Family."  pp.  157,  1.58:  "In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics,"  iii.  465;  and  AA'cstcr- 
marck,  "History  of  Human  Marriage,"  pp.  510-514). 
(For  tlie  origin  and  meaning  of  the  custom  see  Levi- 
is.A^TE.)  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that  it  introduced 
a  system  of  blood-relationship  in  part  artificial. 

In  Lev.  xviii.,  where  the  dc.iirees  of  kinship  in 
which  marriage  is  prohibited  are  cninnerated  (com- 
pare also  Lev.  xx.).  the  consort  of  a  near  kinsman 
or  kinswoman  is  counted  as  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  thus  recognizing  a  certain  artificial  kinship. 
Some  writers  hold  that  Lev.  xviii.  16  and  xx.  31.  by 
prohibiting  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife, 
abolished  the  levirate  (so  Nowack,  "Hebrilische 
Archilologie,"  i.  346;  and  Benziuger.  "Hebrilische 
Arclulologie,"  p.  346):  and  a  confirmation  of  this  is 
found  in  Num.  xxvii.  1  el  .m/..  which  provides  for 
the  succession  of  daughters  in  case  a  man  dies  with- 
out male  issue.  Others  hold  that  Leviticus  gives 
the  general  prohibition,  while  Deut.  xxv.  5-10  con- 
tains the  one  exception  (so  Driver,  "Deuteronomy," 
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p.  285).     At  aU  events,  the  Icvirate  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  first  century  of  the  common  era. 

In  ancient  Semitic  society,  blood-relationship 
rested  not  only  upon  the  basis  of  common  blood, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  kinsmen  constantly  ate  to- 
gether and  renewed  the  physical  bond  (compare  W. 
R.  Smith,  "Religion  of  the  Semites,"  2d  ed.,  pp.  2G9 
et  seq.).  Covenants  of  brotherhood  were  made  be- 
tween those  Avho  were  really  not  related  to  one  an- 
other, by  opening  the  veins  of  the  covenanters  and 
tasting  each  other's  blood,  as  well  as  by  eating  to- 
gether (compare  Trumbull.  "Blood  Covenant,"  and 
W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  31.5.  479).  Such  artificial 
brotherhoods  seem  to  have  been  recognized  in  Israel 
(compare  Amos  i.  9). 

BiBLIOGR.\Pliv :  In  addition  to  the  literature  already  cited,  see 
G.  A.  Williea,  Hti  Matriarelitiat  bij  <'<■  Oiidc  Arabieren 
(also  German  translation.  Das  Matriarchat  hei  den  Ata- 
bcrai:  Wellhau*en.  Die  Elie  liel  den  Arnhern.ia  Naeh- 
rielitiii  'hr  Ki'iiiiiliehen  GeseVsrlmft  drr  JVisnenisehaften 
zu  antlinaeu.  lsfl.i.  pp.  431-t-il;  and  Buhl.  Die  Socialen 
VerhMtiiisfe  dcr  Itiracliten,  Berlin,  1899. 
J.  .JR.  G.  A.  B. 

BLOOMFIELD,  MAURICE  :  Professor  of  San- 
skrit aud  cnmpaiative  philolcgy  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. :  born  at  Bielitz.  Aus- 
trian Silesia.  February  23. 18.5.5;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1867.  He  studied  at  Chicago  and  Furman.' 
(S.  C.)  universities,  and  at  i'ale.  Berlin,  aud  Leipsic, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1879,  while  Princeton  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  1896. 

Bloomfield  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Sanskrit 
scholars  in  America,  and  is  recognized  as  the  chief 
living  .authority  on  the  Atharva  Veda.  Besides  San- 
skrit. Bloomfield  has  made  contributions  to  compar- 
ative grammar.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Balto-Slavic,  and 
has  treated  various  problems  of  the  science  of  relig- 
ion, especiallj-  in  relation  to  India  and  its  literature. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  and  German  Ori- 
ental societies,  American  Philological  Association. 
Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Prague,  and  other  learned 
bodies. 

Among  Bloomfield's  chief  works  are:  an  edition 
of  the  "  Kaucika-Sutra,"  Xew  Haven,  1890;  a  volume 
of  selected  hymns  from  the  Atharva  Veda,  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  ritual  and  commentary,  forming  vol. 
xlii.  of  Max  MuUer's  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 
Oxford,  1897;  and  "Atharva  Veda,"  Strasburg, 
1899,  forming  a  portion  of  the  "  Grundriss  der  Indo- 
Arischen  Philologie"  of  Bilhler  and  Kielhorn.  His 
latest  contribution,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted 
by  Richard  Garbe  of  Tiibingen.  is  a  magnificent 
photographic  edition  of  the  Paippalada  recension  of 
the  Atharva  Veda,  3  vols.,  Baltimore,  1901. 

Bibliography:  ]\'ational  Ci/elnpedia  of  American  liing- 
raphit.  X..;  Jnhnson^s  Universal  Cyelopedia,  i.:  Lamb, 
Bi*Hn'(it/hieal  Dietionarii  of  the  Vniteel  States,  i,  A  bibli- 
ography of  his  writlnss  up'  to  1891  is  published  in  Biljlio- 
graphia  Hoiihinsie mis,  pt.  1. 
A.  L.  H.  G. 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER,  FANNY :  Amer- 
ican pianist;  sister  of  Maurice  Bloomfield;  born  at 
Bielitz,  Austrian  Silesia,  July  16.  1866.  In  1868 
her  parents  settled  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  there  she 
received  her  first  instruction  in  piano  from  Bern- 
hard  Ziehn  and  Carl  Wolfsohn.     At  the    age    of 


ten  she  played  at  a  public  concert  in  Chicago,  and 
two  years  later  went  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Les- 
chetizky.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  she  re- 
turned to  the  L'nited  States,  where,  from  1883  to 
1893,  she  repeatedly  gave  recitals,  playing  with  all 
the  leading  orchestras  throughout  the  country. 

In  1893  Bloomfield -Zeisler  made  a  tour  through 
Europe;  and  such  was  her  success  at  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic, Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  that  she  pro- 
longed her  stay  abroad  until  189.5.  During  the  sea- 
son 1895-96  she  gave  upward  of  fifty  concerts  in 
America,  and  in  1897  made  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
states.  In  1898  she  again  went  abroad,  and  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  She 
now  (1902)  resides  at  Chicago. 

BIBLI0GR.4PHV:  Baker.  Bioiiraphical  Dictinnarji  nf  Miuii- 
cians.  19U0;  JIusical  Courier,  Feb.  27, 1895.  Feb.  20.  1901. 

A.  J.   So. 

BLOSZ,  KARL:  German  painter;  born  at 
ilanuheiiii  Xov.  24,  1860.  He  studied  at  the  art 
school  in  Carlsruhe  frcmi  1880  to  1883,  aud  was  a 
pupil  of  K.  Hoff  and  of  Von  Lindenschmid  of  the 
ilunich  Academy  from  1883  to  1887.  Since  1887  he 
has  worked  actively  in  Munich.  One  of  his  paint- 
ings, entitled  "  Vor  dem  Diner,"  is  now  in  the  Dres- 
den gallery. 

BiBLioGRAPHT:  H.  W.  Siuger.  Attuemcincf  KUnstler-Lexi- 
knn.  id  ed..  v.  176,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  1901 :  Kohut,  Be- 
riihmte  Israelitische  yiiinncr  und  Fraucn,  part  vll..  p. 
302,  Leipsic,  1900. 
S.  A.    M.   F. 

BLO'WITZ,  HENRI  GEORGES  STEPHAN 
ADOLPHE  OPPER  DE  :  Special  correspoudent 
at  Paris  of  the  London  "Times";  born  at  Blowitz, 
Bohemia.  Dec.  28.  1825.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
left  his  native  country  for  France,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  German  at  the  Lyceum  of  Tours. 
Upon  leaving  that  institution  he  visited  Limoges, 
Poitiers,  and  Jlarseilles.  He  then  took  a  course  at 
the  university  until  1860,  aud  on  Jlay  6  of  that  year 
received  permission  to  assume  the  present  form  of 
his  name.  At  this  time  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  wool-carding  by 
steam,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
foreign  politics,  contributing  to  several  periodicals, 
such  as  the  "  Gazette  du  Midi "  and  "  La  Decentrali- 
sation "  of  Lyons.  In  this  capacity  of  journalist  he 
revealed  the  history  of  Ismail  Pasha's  special  train, 
which  caused  the  defeat  of  De  Lesseps  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1869;  he  was  not  prosecuted,  however, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Thiers  in  his  behalf. 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Blowitz 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  General  Espirent  de 
la  Villeboisnet  in  facilitating  the  suppression  of  the 
Commune  at  Marseilles,  by  establishing  telegraphic 
communication  with  M.  Thiers  at  Versailles  by 
means  of  a  private  wire  when  all  other  means  of 
communication  had  been  destroyed  by  the  insur- 
gents. In  recognition  of  this  achievement  Blowitz, 
in  June.  1871,  received  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  the  following  month  he  became  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  "Times."  and  in  1874  was 
appointed  special  Paris  correspondent  of  that  paper, 
in  which  capacity  he,  on  May  9,  1874,  secured  per- 
mission to  communicate  with  the  London  office  daily 
from  9  A.M.  to  3  p.m.  by  special  wire. 

In  1875  he  revealed  certain  plans  of  the  German 
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governnK-nt  wbich  were  said  to  aim  at  a  second  in- 
vasion of  France;  and  he  secured  the  full  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  for  the  London  ■'  Times  "  before  the 
signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  had  been  affixed 
to  the  document. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  interviewer  that  Blowitz  is 
best  known,  and  among  the  numerous  celebrities  in- 
terviewed by  him  may  be  mentioned:  Bismarck,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abd  al-Haraid,  Alfonso  XII., 
Charles,  King  of  Rumania,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Thiers, 
Gamlxtta,  Prince  Lobanoff,  Comte  do  Chambord. 
Marqius  Tseng,  Cardinal  Jacobini  and  the  French 
statesmen  Diiclere  and  Jules  Ferry.  Blowitz  is  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  officierde  I'Academie,  and 
on  July  30,  1878,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  offi- 
cer of  "the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  been  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  "Contemporary  Review,"  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  and  "Paris  Vivant,"  and  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  works:  "Feuilles  VoUuites," 
1858;  the  coiliedy,  "Midi  a  Quatorze  Heures " : 
"L'Allemague  et  la  Provence,"  1878;  "Le  Mariage 
Royal  d'Espague,"  1878;  "Une  Course  a  Constanti- 
nople," 1884.  Blowitz,  however,  is  more  especially 
renowned  for  his  journalistic  activity,  and  he  i.s  said 
to  have  contributed  more  than  1,000  columns  to  the 
Loudon  "  Times. " 

Bibliography:  Meti  and  Women  of  the  Time,  1899;  TDio's 
Wild.  I'Ml;  Harper's  Mayazine,  1891;  Coiitcmporaru  Re- 
view, 189.3. 
g.  J.  So. 

BLUCHER,  EPHBAIM  ISRAEL :  Austrian 
rabbi  and  author;  born  Oct.  3,  1813,  at  Glocksdorf, 
Moravia;  died  at  Budapest  April  6,  1883.  For 
some  years  he  was  tutor  in  Hebrew  at  the  University 
of  Lemberg;  then  officiated  as  rabbi  at  Osvieciu, 
Galieia,  and  Kosten,  Moravia;  afterward  ho  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  founded  a  real-gymnasium, 
which  had  but  a  brief  existence.  Later  he  lived 
for  a  time  at  Neuhilusel,  Hungary,  and  finally  at 
Budapest. 

Bllicher  is  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
"Marpeh  Lashon  Arami  "  (Healing  of  the  Aramaic 
Tongue),  treating  of  the  Biblical,  Targumic,  and 
Talmudic  Aramaic  in  eighteen  sections;  preceded  by 
"Maggid  me-Reshit,"  a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  por- 
tion of  Julius  Fiirst's  "Lehrgebilude  de"-  Aranut- 
ischen  Sprache"  (Vienna,  1839).  He  also  issued 
"The  Book  of  Ruth,"  with  German  translation  and 
Hebrew  commentary,  Lemberg,  1843;  and  "Die 
Synagogenfrage  filr  Deutsche  Israeliten,"  Vienna, 
1860.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  driven  by  stress 
of  circumstances,  he  issued  several  periodicals  under 
different  titles ;  but  in  each  case  only  a  few  num- 
bers appeared. 

BnilJOCRAPHY :    JJItrnitiirhhttt  ilrx   Orirnix,   1S41,    No.    1; 
Steinsc-liiiciiliT,  ('i\l.  lliidl.  c.'l.siil ;  I,i).|).-,  IliliU'uiriiiiliisches 
Lijiroti,  i.  4ii;  Zi'itliii.  ISihliothica  Ikhntien,  p.  ;ji ;  Fuenn, 
KencHct  Yisraci,  p.  1.51. 
c.  M.  K. 

BLtTItl,  ABRAHAM  :  French  major ;  born  in 
1833;  died  at  Boulogne,  France,  in  1894.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  received  from 
the  sultan  the  Order  of  Medidje.  Upon  his  return 
to  France,  where  he  had  been  counted  among  tlie 
fallen  on  the  battle-field,  he  was  accorded  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


In  1859  Blum  left  for  Italy  to  participate  in  the 
war  with  Austria;  was  again  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  and  then  promoted  on  the  field  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Having  retired  in  1870  as  chief  of 
battalion,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  adjutant-major  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris.  In  1875  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  newly  organized  territorial  armj'. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle,  Feb.  9, 1894,  p.  9. 

s.  B.  B. 

BLUM,  DAVID:  German  Talmudist  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  rabbi  at  Sulzburg, 
near  Freiliurg  in  Baden  ['!].  He  was  classed  among 
the  best  Talmudic  authorities  in  Germany.  Among 
his  pupils  Joseph  B.  Isaac  ha-Levi  Asuken.\zi  was 
proud  to  have  had  Blum  for  his  master  (see  his 
epistle  against  Mei'r  b.  Gedaliali  reprinted  in  Zunz, 
"  '  Ir  ha-Zedek,"  note  35).  Blum  copied  and  com- 
piled various  works.  The  city  library  of  Hamburg- 
contains  a  copy  of  the  "Xizzahon  "  and  a  cullcction 
of  "  shetarot  "  (documents)  marked  as  copieil  by  him. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Blum  is  identical  with 
David  b.  Closes  Blumes  (f  D1P3),  a  friend  of  Solomon 
b.  Jehiel  Luria,  in  whose  collection  of  responsa  (Xo. 
37,  ed.  Flirth,  p.  24a)  is  included  a  responsum  of 
Blumes.  If  he  is  identical,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
Palestine,  as  Luria's  friend  wrote  from  that  coun- 
try. Blum  is  probably  identical  with  David  of 
Sulzburg,  whom  Joseph  b.  Gershon  ha-Koheu  of 
Cracow  in  his  responsa  (No.  31)  calls  "mehuttan" 
(relative  by  marriage). 

Bibliography:  Aziilai.  Slinii  lni-GnlnJiin,  ed.  Wilna,  p.  43; 
Briill,  in  Ha-Karinil.  iv.  nil :  Kaiifiunnu.  in  Iter.  Et. 
Juiveif,  x.\ii.  95;  SteinsclineidtT,  (Vf/.  '/.  Jlehr.  HantU 
schriflen  in  li.  Staclthihlitilhck  zu  llniiihiirn,  p|i.  71,  88,  89; 
I.  Zunz,  'Ir  ha-Zedek,  p.  24  and  note  3;'). 

L.  G. 

BLUM,  ERNEST  :  French  dramatist ;  born  in 
Paris  Aug.  15,  1836.  The  son  of  an  actor,  he  began 
at  an  early  age  to  work  for  the  theater.  At  eighteen 
he  produced  his  first  piece,  for  the  Varietes, 
entitled  "Femme  Qui  Mord."  His  sub.sequeut 
works  for  various  theaters  included  the!  following: 
for  the  Delassemeuts  Comique.s:  "L'Escarcelle 
dOr"  (in  collaboration  with  Al.  Flan),  "Siiivez  le 
Monde,"  "Les  Delassements  en  Vacances"  (1860), 
"L'Almanach  Comiiiue  "  (1860),  "  A  Vos  Souhaits" 
(1860),  "Paris  Journal,"  "  Le  Plat  du  Jour,"  "La 
Tour  de  Xesle  pour  Rire"  (1861),  "En  Zigzag" 
(18G1),  "Les  Jolies  Farceurs"  (1863),  "Les  Noces  du 
Diablo"  (1863),  etc. ;  for  the  Gaite:  "La  Petite  Po- 
logne  "  (with  Lambert  Thibou.st,  1861);  for  the  Vari- 
et6s:  "Crockbete  et  Ses  Lions"  (with  Clairville, 
1863),  "Moutjoie  Fait  Peur"  (with  Giraudin,  1863), 
"La  Revue  au  Cinqui^me  Etage"  (with  Giraudin 
and  Clairville,  1863);  forthe  Ambigu:  "Rocambole" 
(with  Anicet  Bourgeois,  and  Ponson  du  Terrail, 
1864),  "Rose  Michel"  (1875),  "L'Espion  du  Koi " 
(1876);  for  the  Chatelet  :  "La  Lanterne  Magiijue" 
(with  Clairville  and  Jlounicr,  1865),  "Cendrillon" 
(with  the  same,  1866).  "Le  Diable  Boiteux"  (with 
Clairville  and  Flan,  1866).  "Les  Voyages  de  Gulli- 
ver "  (with  Clairville  and  Monnier,  1867),  "  Le  Ven- 
geur"  (with  F.  Brisebarre,  1868);  for  the  Renais- 
sance: "La  Jolie  Parfumeuse"  (with  H.  Creniieux, 
1874).     He  also  wrote  "Une  Avaut-Scfiue"  (1876), 
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with  Toche,  "La  Revue desVarietes"  (1879),  "Belle 
Lurette"  (1S80),  "La  Xoce  d'Ambroise  "  (1^81),  "Le 
Chateau  de  Tire-Larigot  "  (1884),  "  Le  Petit  Cliaperou 
Rouge"  (1885),  "Mademoiselle  Gavioche"  (1885), 
"Le  Parfum"  (1888).  "Les  Femmes  Xerveuses" 
(1888),  "Le  Cadeuas"  (1889).  "Paris  Fiu  de  Siecle" 
(1890),  "Madam  Mongodin "  (with  Toche),  at  the 
Vaudeville  (1890):  "  Madame I'Amiral  "  (1892),"  Mon- 
sieur Coulisset"  (1892).  "La  Maison  Tampouiu'" 
(1893),  "LaRieuse"  (1894).  "Le  Caruet  du  Diablc'' 
(1895),  "Le Carillon"  (1897). 

In  book  form  he  has  published  "Eutre  Bicetre  et 
Charenton"  (1866),  "Journal  d'un  Vaudevilliste " 
(1891.)  and  "  Les  Memoires  d'un  Yicux  Beau  "  (1896). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  "Biographic  Complete 
d'Heuri  Rochefort"  (Brussels,  1868.) 

Blum  was  for  several  years  on  the  editorial  stail 
of  the  "Charivari."  and  he  has  been  associated  with 
"Le  Rappel"  since  its  establishment  in  1869. 

s.  J.  W. 

BLUM,  ISAAC  AUGUST :  French  mathema- 
tician; born  at  Paris  in  1831:  died  there  .Tan.  5, 
1877.  He  entered  in  1831  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
and  was  graduated  lieutenant  of  marine,  but  resigned 
in  1833  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  Involved 
in  the  events  of  1848.  he  was  connected  editorially 
with  the  "Journal  des  Travailleurs,"  and  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  commission  of  Luxem- 
bourg. Bhim  was  arrested  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  publication  of  an  injurious  libel  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  Assemblee  Constituante.  but  was 
soon  released.  He  then  took  up  his  scientific  occu- 
pation. 

Blum  is  the  author  of:  (1)  "Resume  d'Algebre 
Elementaire  "  :  (2)  "  Resume  d'Arithmetique,"  Paris. 
1843.  botli  of  which  are  comprised  in  the  "  Collection 
des  Tableaux  Poly  techniques":  (3)  "  Cours  Complet 
de  Mathematiques."  in  two  volumes,  Paris,  1843- 
45,  In  1844  he  founded  a  scientific  review,  "Bulle- 
tin Polytechnique,"  which,  however,  he  soon  dis- 
continued: and  in  1855  a  daily  paper  treating  of 
mathematics,  "L;i  Science,"  which  is  still  published 
as  a  weekly. 

BlBLior.R.4PHT:    La   Grande   Encyclopnlk,   s.v.;   Larousse, 
Dictumnairc^  s.v. 
s.  I.  Bn. 

BLUM,  JULIUS  (also  known  as  Blum 
Pasha):  Austro-Egyptian  financier:  born  at  Buda- 
pest. Hungary,  in  1843,  In  1869  he  became  director 
of  the  Austro-Egyptian  bank  at  Alexandria:  in  1877 
he  was  appointed  state  secretary  in  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Finance,  by  the  khedive:  and  two  years 
later,  pasha  and  minister  of  finance.  He  retained 
tills  position  until  1890,  when  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  the  Austrian  Credit-Anstalt 
at  Vienna.  Bhun  has  received  many  decorations:  he 
is  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  commanderof  the  Freucli  Legion 
of  Honor,  grand  officer  of  the  Italian  Order  of  the 
Crown,  knight  of  the  Rother  Adler  Orden,  etc. 

s.  M.  K. 

BLUMENBEKG.  LEOPOLD:  American  sol- 
dier; Ijoru  in  tile  jiroviuce  of  Brandenburg.  Prussia. 
Sept.  28.  1827;  died  at  Baltimore  Aug."  12.  1876. 
He  was  the  son  of  Abraliam  and  Sojihia  Blumeu- 
berg,  and  the  twenty-first  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
two  children.       Soon  after  his  birth  i51umenbers's 


parents  moved  to  Frankfort-on  the-Oder,  and  at  an 
early  age  he  was  graduated  from  the  gymnasium  of 
that  city.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  araiy  in  the 
Danish  war  of  1848,  enlisting  as  a  private  and  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  was 
decorated  for  his  services,  but  the  anti-Semitism 
prevalent  deprived  him  of  his  medal :  and,  resenting 
such  treatment,  he  left  for  America  in  1854,  settling 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  until  1861. 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  Blumenberg  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  fifth  Maryland  infantry  reg- 
iment, of  wliich  he  was  commissioned  major.  His 
efforts  for  the  L'nion  cause  won  for  him  the  hatred 
of  the  Secessionists,  forcing  him  to  be  guarded  con- 
stantly to  prevent  their  attacking  and  hanging  him. 
He  first  served  near  Hampton  Roads,  was  later  at- 
tached to  Mansfield's  corps  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  commanded  his  regiment  as  colonel  at 
Antietam,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  sharpshooter.  This  ultimately  caused 
his  death.  He  returned  home,  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  months. 

President  Lincoln  appointed  Blumenberg  provost 
marshal  of  the  third  Maryland  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore.  He  held  this  office  from 
1863  to  1865,  making  himself  very  impopular  by  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  a  position  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, and  commissioned  him  brigadier-general 
L'nited  States  volunteers,  by  brevet.  For  a  long 
time  resident  in  Baltimore,  he  was  extremely  popular 
with  tlie  German  and  the  Hebrew  element  of  that  city. 
He  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  National 
Schuetzen-Verein  of  America,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  Har  Sinai  congregation  and  of  the  He- 
brew orplian  asylum. 

Bibliogr.\pht:  Binnraphical  Cijclopedia  of  Rcprrfoitative 
Men  nf  Maj^iiland  and  the  Distl'ict  of  C'th(Hl?>(«,  p.  4.  i, 
Baltimore.  1ST9;  Simon  WoU,  The  Amcriean  Jew  o»  Pa- 
triiit.  Soldier,  and  Citizen,  pp.  199.  200,  Philadelphia,  1S95 ; 
Isaac  Markens.  The  Hehreirs  in  America,  pp.  131,  IS?.  New 
Vork.  1S,SS:  Appleton's  Annual  Cycl02)edia,  i.  til3,  new 
series.  New  York,  1877,  for  1876, 
.\.  A.  M.  F. 

BLUMENBERG,  MARC  A.:  American  musi- 
cian anil  editor:  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  21, 
1861 ;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
and  later  at  the  College  of  Loyola.  After  a  thor- 
ougli  course  in  the  various  branches  of  music,  he 
became  musical  critic  of  the  Baltimore  "American," 
and  subsequently  was  associated  with  the  Baltimore 
"  Sun  "  in  a  similar  capacitj'.  In  1879  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  estab- 
lished the  "Musical  Courier,"  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential musical  weekly  papers  in  existence,  with 
branch  offices  in  Germany,  France.  Enghmd.  and 
Italy.  Blumenberg  is  president  of  the  Bhunenberg 
Press  Association,  a  member  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Society  for 
Psvcliical  Research,  London, 

.1.  J.  So. 

BLUMENFELD,  ARON  WOLFF:  German 
composer;  born  at  Kuruik,  Posen,  Feb.  29,  1828. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  with 
Rungcnhagen,  and  afterward  established  himself  as 
a  teaclier  and  composer.  His  more  important  works 
are  an  opera  entitled  "Kiinstlerleben."  and  a  can- 
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tata  first  performed  iu  1851.  Among  his  piauoforte 
compositions  —  mostlj"  mnrceaui  de  salon  —  are  the 
following:  "La  Fee  Dansante,"  op.  9;  "L'Espe- 
rante, "  waltz,  op.  20;  ''Les  Adieux  de  Berlin,"  op. 
23;  "Deutscher  Triumphmarsch " ;  "Hochzeits- 
marsch,"  op.  32;  "  Aldeutschlands  Klage."  funeral 
march,  op.  40.  An  interesting  compilation  is  the 
"Bhmienlese,"  concert-mu.sic  for  6  to  20  instruments 
arranged  in  a  series  of  96  separate  books,  man}- 
of  them  consisting  of  several  numbers,  and  contain- 
ing arrangements  of  German,  Russian,  Norwegian, 
American,  English,  French,  and  other  songs,  and 
transcriptions  of  dances,  marches,  operatic  pieces, 
and  various  other  selections  from  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann, Lindblad,  Seifert,  Blomquist,  and  many  other 
composers. 

BiBLiOGRiPHT :    Mendel,  Musih-Lexikon  ;  Scbirmer's  Cnta- 
higiie. 
S.  J.    So. 

BLXJMENFELD,  BERISH:  Galician  Hebra- 
ist; flourished  iu  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  one  of  the  wealth}-  Hebrew  scholars 
of  that  part  of  Poland  who  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  their  brethren,  and 
whose  work  in  the  field  of  Neo-Hebraic  literature 
was  a  true  labor  of  love.  Blumenfeld  is  the  author 
of  a  German  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  w-hich 
he  iniblished  with  a  Hebrew-  commentary  (Vienna, 
1826).  His  views  on  the  authorship  and  date  of  Job 
were  the  subject  of  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  who  insisted  that  Job  was  one 
of  the  oldest  books  of  the  canon.  Blumenfeld  also 
corresponded  with  Isaac  Beer  Levinsolm  and  as- 
sisted in  the  spread  of  the  latter's  works.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Simson  Bloch  lia-Levi,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  Hebrew  translation  of  Manasseh 
b.  Israel's  "  Viudieite  JudiBorum."  A  poem,  "Mo- 
tar  ha-Adam"  (Superiority  of  Man),  by  Blumenfeld, 
is  published  in  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim,"  iv.  1.50-loS. 

BmLIOGR.iPHy :   Kercm    HemeO.    i.  .53-.5S;     ili.    ii.  laa-l'ii; 
Sefcr  lia-Zikronut,  pp.  71,  72;  Furst,  Bihl.  Juil.  i.  12a. 

s-  p.  Wi. 

BLXJMENFELD,  FEITEL  (FADEI) :  Rus- 
sian rabbi ;  born  iulS20;  died  at  Kherson  Dec.  4, 
1896.  He  graduated  from  the  rabbinical  college  at 
Jitomir,  and  for  about  forty  years  officiated  as 
rabbi  iu  Kherson  and  in  the  Jewish  agricultural 
colonies  of  Kherson  and  Bessarabia,  in  whose  devel- 
opment he  always  took  an  active  part.  He  intro- 
duced man}'  useful  reforms  in  the  Jewish  community 
of  Kherson,  and,  being  familiar  with  the  Jewish 
question  iu  Russia,  was  repeatedly  summoned  by 
the  government  to  the  conferences  of  Jewish  rabbis 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
Jewish-Russian  periodicals  "  Russki  Yevrei  "  and 
"Razsvyet,"  especially  on  the  Russian- Jewish  agri- 
cultural colonies. 
BiBi.i(ii;R.\pnY  :  I,ii.i)i  Ahicsnf,  lsci7. 

II.   R. 

BLXJMENFELD,  HERMANN  FADEYE- 
VICH:  Russian  lawyer,  son  of  Feitel  (Fadei>:  b(M-u 
in  Kliersou  Sept.  2,  1861 ;  received  his  education  at 
the  high  .school  of  his  birthplace.  He  was  gradu- 
ated iu  1883  from  the  New-Russian  University  of 
Odessa,  wliich  awarded  him  a  gold  medal  and  a 
prize  for  his  treatise  on  the  various  kinds  of  landed 
m.— 18 


property  in  Old  Russia,  entitled  "O  Formakh  Zem- 
levladyeniya  v  Drevnei  Rossii,"  Odes.sa,  1883. 
Blumenfeld  has  published  an  article  on  Crimean- 
Tatar  landed  property,  entitled  "  Krimsko-Tatar- 
skoe  Zemlevladyenie,"  Odessa,  1888.  He  has  been 
an  e.xtensive  contributor  to  the  Russiau-Jew-ish 
periodicals  "Voskhod,"  "Yevreiskoe  Obozryenie," 
and  others.  His  articles  deal  especially  with  tlie 
economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  activity  of  the 
Jews  in  South  Russia. 

Bibliography:   Vengerov,   Kntiho-Bingraficheshi    Slorar 

lil.,  St.  Petersljurg,  1S92. 

H.  R. 

BLUMENFELD,  IGNATZ  (ISAAC) :  Aus- 
trian publisher  aud  merchant;  born  ilarch  25,  1812, 
at  Brody,  Galicia;  died  Oct.  2,  1890.  at  Geneva! 
Switzerland.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthy  Galicians 
who  took  delight  iu  eucouraging  and  spreading  the 
new-  Hebrew  literature.  He  visited  Switzerland  and 
Italy  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  summer  of  1834.  aud 
in  the  latter  country  met  S.  I).  Luzzatto  and  J.  S. 
Reggio,  with  both  of  whom  he  corresponded  on 
literary  subjects.  He  lived  for  several  years  in 
Odessa,  between  1840  and  18.50,  and  afterward  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  1885.  from 
which  year  until  his  death  he  lived  in  Switzerland. 

Blumenfeld  deserved  w-ell  of  modern  Hebrew  lit- 
erature by  his  publication  of  four  volumes  of  llie 
'•Ozar  Nehmad,"  Vienna,  1856-63,  a  collection  of 
literary  letters  on  various  subjects  relating  to  the 
science  of  Judaism,  which  were  thus  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  average  Hebrew  scholar.  These  publica- 
tions are  to  some  extent  a  continuation  of  Golden- 
berg's  "Kerem  Hemed "  and  of  the  "Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim" ;  but  they  are  more  scientific  and  historical, 
giving  less  space  to  translations  and  to  the  feeble 
attempts  at  belles-lettres  which  filled  so  large  a  jiart 
of  the  former  collections.  Blumenfeld  himself  con- 
tributed very  little  to  the  "Ozar  Nehmad."  but 
Rapoport.  Luzzatto,  Geiger,  and  other  learned  con- 
tributors recognized  the  great  service  which  he  was 
rendering  Jewish  science  by  giving  currency  to 
works  which,  but  for  his  generosity,  -would  have 
remained  unpublished. 

Bibliography:  Ozar  Xcljmail.l.  181:  ii..  Preface  and  p.  17; 
Letteris.  Mlhtihi:  Cm.  Kukin,  p.  1(H.  Vienna,  ISiXi. 
s.  p.  \Vi. 

BLXJMENFELD,  J.  C.  :  Polish  litterateur  and 
revolutionist;  born  about  1810;  died  before  1840. 
Blumenfeld  w-as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  band  of 
young  Poles  concerned  in  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1831.  The  risiug  having  proved  a  failure,  Blumen- 
feld fled  to  London,  w-here  he  produced  a  f;intastic 
work,  "  Ecce  Homo  im  Process  mit  dem  Kiiuig  und 
dem  Priester,  oder  Die  Selbsterldsungder  Mensehen, 
ein  Evangelium  vom  Jlingsten  Gerichte,"  1835.  Au 
English  edition,  under  the  title  "The  New  Ecce 
Homo  at  Issue  with  King  and  Priest,"  appeared  in 
Loudon  in  1839.  The  work  contains  dialogues  iu 
prose  alternating  with  verses,  tlie  main  subject  of 
which  is  the  scheme  of  kings  and  priests  to  enslave 
humanity,  including  a  compact  between  Rome  aud 
the  Church  to  degrade  Israel.  The  book  shows 
some  power,  but  is  wild  aud  wandering. 

Bibliography:  GrStz,  Gesch.  iter  Jtulcii,  xi.  ■k>'M70;  Cat. 
Briti.-'h  Museum,  s.v. 
II.   R.  J. 
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BLUMENFELDT,  SIMON  (called  also  Si- 
mon Sofer) :  Hussiaii  ciilligiaphcr;  born  in  ili- 
tau,  Couiiaml,  1T70;  died  at  the  Siirae  jtlace  1826. 
He  jKissessed  tlie  jrift  of  writing  in  characters  so 
small  that  they  could  be  read  only  by  tlie  aid  of  a 
microscope.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  thus  written 
bj'  him  nine  times  ou  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a 
square  inch.  He  coidd  write  readable  letters  and 
words  even  on  the  verj'  edge  of  ordinary  vellum 
paper.  He  was  also  a  slvilful  draftsman,  and  he 
used  to  embellish  liis  excellent  pencil  slvctches  with 
all  kind  of  ver.ses  and  sentences.  He  traveled  ex- 
tensivi'ly  through  Europe,  and  received  rewards 
from  many  sovereigns.  Blumenfeldt  presented  nu- 
merous script  portraits  to  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia,  and  a  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew,  of  the  size  of 
a  finger,  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  He  left  in  manuscript : 
"Diaries  of  Travel":  "Pene  Sliim'on,"  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  published  by  his  son  Moses 
in  his  work,  "Magid  Mesharim,"  Hanover,  1851: 
"Tenaim  u  Ketubah  le-SheWuot  we-Purim,"  a  hu- 
nioristic  poem. 

Bibliography  :  R.  Wumlerbar,  Gcsch.  dfrJtuhn  in  Liv-  unit 
Onirlaml.  Milati,  l.S.>};  idem,  Gcsch.  iler  Juden  in  Cour- 
land^  in  LitiTatitrhiatt  dea  OnV»j(*\  lSi9,  Xo.3S.  where  the 
.year  of  his  birth  is  giveu  as  ITtJO;  Benjacob,  Ozitr  ha-Seftt- 
riin,  p.  2S9. 

II    R. 

BLUMENSTOCK    VON    HALBATJ,    LEO: 

Austrian  pli3-sician:  born  at  Cracow  March  11, 
1838:  died  there  Feb.  28,  1897.  Educated  at  the 
gj-nmasium  and  university  of  his  native  town  and 
at  tlie  university  at  Vienna,  he  was  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1862.  He  engaged  in  practise 
as  a  pliysician  in  Cracow,  and  became  privat-docent 
in  1804 and  in  1869  assistant  profes.sor  in  tlie  faculty 
of  law  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  forensic  medicine  in 
the  s;ime  university  b\-  the  medical  faculty.  He 
held  also  the  position  of  "  Landesgerichtsarzt " 
(medical  exjiert  at  tlie  judicial  court),  and  was  raised 
to  the  nobility  with  the  name  "  von  Halbau  "  in  1891. 
Blunienstock  is  the  author  of:  "Zur  Lehre  von  der 
Veigiftuug  Durcli  Cloakengas,"  in  "  Vierteljahres- 
schrift  ftir  Gerichtliche  Medizin,"  Iviii..  2d  part: 
"Die  Wreden-Wendtsche  Ohrenprobe  und  Deien 
Bedeutung  in  Poro,"  in  "Wiener  Medizinische 
Wochensehrift."  18To;  "Tod  Durch  Dynaniit."  in 
Friedreich's  "Blatter  fiir  Gerichtliche  Medizin." 
1876.  1877 ;  "  Ueber  Aphasie. "  i/'.  1878.  He  has  also 
contributed  many  essays  on  forensic  medicine  to  the 
Polish  joui-nals  of  Cracow.  Lcmberg,  and  Warsaw. 
From  1877  until  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 
Polish  medical  weekly  "Przeglad  Lekarski." 

Bibliographt:  Paget,  Bitxjraphischcs  Lexikan,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

8.  "  F.  T.  H. 

BLTTMENTHAL,  HEINRICH:  German  man 

ufacturer  and  ]ihilauthrupist ;  born  at  Darmstadt, 
Hesse,  March  12,  1824:  died  there  March  27,  1901. 
Even  as  a  boy  his  love  for  technical  work  was 
noticeable,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  technical  high  school  of  his  native  town. 
On  being  graduated  tlience  he  went  to  Vienna,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Paris,  working  in  those  cities  as  an  or- 
dinary mechanic,  and  thus  acquiring  extensive 
knowledge. 


Returning  to  Darmstadt,  Blumentlial  started  a  fac- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
which  became  one  of  tlie  largest  factories  of  steam 
threshing-machines  in  southern  Germany.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers,  and  urged  the  passage  of  laws  for 
their  benefit.  He  also  organized  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  agricultural  societies.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  very  active  in  sending 
relief  to  the  Hessian  troops  at  the  front,  and  sup- 
ported from  his  own  means  a  hospital  on  his  estate 
in  Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal  did  much  for  the  beautifying  of  his 
native  city  and  toward  ameliorating  the  condition 
f)f  the  laboring  classes.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  in  this  respect,  one  of  the  leading  thorough- 
fares in  Darmstadt  was  named  after  him. 

It  was  liis  influence  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
during  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germany, 
which  caused  tlie  government  of  Hesse  to  tjike  a 
decided  stand  against  the  agitators  and  to  pmtect 
the  Jews.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Blumenthal 
was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  for  more 
than  two  decades  the  president  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal  was  an  active  philanthropist,  support- 
ing many  benevolent  societies  of  different  creeds, 
and  assisting  the  worthy  poor.  In  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  city  and  state  he  received  the  title  of 
"Koinmerzienrath,"  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Hessian  Ludwig  cross,  the  Prussian  Order  of  the 
Crown,  the  Hessian  cross  for  merit,  and  the  medal 
for  non-combatants. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BLUMENTHAL,  JOSEPH:  American  com- 
munal worker:  born  in  Munich.  Germanv,  Dec.  1, 
1834:  died  in  New  York  March  2,  1901."  In  1839 
he  went  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  and 
in  1854  entered  business  at  Mariposa,  Cal. .  remaining 
tliere  for  five  years.  He  then  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  California  Blumenthal 
interested  himself  in  military  matters,  and  was  for  a 
time  a  staff  officer  of  the  third  regiment  of  cavalry 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Blumenthal  soon  became  deeply  interested  in 
political,  social,  and  Jewish  communal  alfairs.  He, 
together  witli  W.  M.  Evarts  and  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Seventy 
which  was  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
notorious  Tweed  ring.  In  1873-74  and  1888-91  he 
served  as  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  important  committees, 
and  he  was  for  several  yeare  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Incumbrances.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  commis- 
sioner of  taxes  and  assessments. 

In  Jewish  communal  affairs  he  displayed  the 
greatest  interest.  As  member,  trustee,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  he  labored 
indefatigabl)'.  He  was  also  affiliated  with  various 
orders,  such  as  the  Bnai  B'rith  and  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  attaining  to  honors  in  their  ranks.  But 
the  achievement  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  was  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance, in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sabato 
Morals  and  other  workers,  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
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Seminary,  of  which  institution  he  was  president 
from  its  foundation  in  1886  until  his  death. 
A.  B.  D. 

BLUMENTHAL,  MARK :  American  physi- 
cian; b(.irn  July  11,  1831,  at  Alteustadt-on-the-IIler, 
Bavaria. 

He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  Aug., 
1839,  attended  the  academy  at  Chambersljurg,  Pa., 
the  public  and  high  schools  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  graduated  as  d<JCtor  of  medicine  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  in  18.i3.  He  was  assistant  phy- 
sician at  Blackwell's  Island  Hospital  during  1851- 
52;  deputy  coroner  of  New  York  city  in  18.53;  and 
visited  Europe  in  18.54,  attending  liospitals  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  ^Munich.  Ou  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed resident  and  attending  phj'sieian  to  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  (then  C'alled  Jews'  Hospital),  New 
York,  from  1855  to  1859,  organizing  its  medical  ad- 
ministraticjn  and  formulating  its  records  and  monthly 
reports  as  in  vise  to  this  day.  From  1863  to  1894 
he  was  president  of  and  physician  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  ilutes. 
founded  and  supported  by  Jews  for  the  benefit  of 
Jewish  and  other  children. 

The  special  features  of  the  sj-stem  of  teaching 
adopted  by  Blumenthal,  and  which  was  then  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  were:  (1)  reading  from 
the  lips  of  the  speaker;  and  (2)  the  use  of  articulate 
speech,  instead  of  the  finger  and  sign  language 
(dactylology)  then  and  still  generally  employed  in 
most  of  the  state  institutions. 

During  the  Civil  war  Blumenthal  was  surgeon- 
major  in  the  Third  Regiment,  National  Guard.  Be- 
sides many  professional  offices,  such  as  president  of 
the  Medical  Union,  of  the  Northwestern  Medical  and 
Siu'gical  fSociety,  and  of  the  ^Medical  Board  of  the 
L'nited  Hebrew  Charities,  Blumenthal  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Young  glen's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, founder  and  president  of  the  Sabbath  Observ- 
ance Society  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
Jewish  Cliuutauqua  (Ui01-(12).  J. 

BLUMENTHAL,  NISSEN :  Russian  hazan; 
born  in  Jassy,  Rumania,  1S()5;  died  in  Odessa  Feb. 
9,  1902,  Though  educated  for  the  rabbinate,  his 
excellent  voice  and  musical  ability  fitted  him  for  a 
hazan.  He  emigrated  to  Russia,  became  cantor  of  Ber- 
dychev  and  also  of  Yekaterinoslav,  and  in  1841  was 
made  cliief  cantor  of  the  Brody  congregation  of 
Odessa,  which  position  he  held  for  fifty -five  years, 
when  old  age  forced  him  to  retire.  His  son  Leon- 
hard,  a  singer  in  the  Kharkov  operahouse,  died  be- 
fore him.  Blumenthal  was  confined  to  his  home  bj- 
paraly.sis  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  His  for- 
tune was  left  to  the  choir  of  the  temple  which  he 
niiide  famous.  He  was  the  model  "chorhazan"  of 
Russia,  and  did  much  to  introduce  systematic  singing 
and  the  use  of  musical  notes  in  Russian  synagogues. 
P.  JIiNKOVSKY  declares  his  compositions  more  char- 
acteristically Jewish  than  those  of  the  great  cantors 
of  Western  countries. 

Bibliography  :  AUg.  Zeit.  des  Jwl.  1891,  No.  U,  and  1902, 
No.  U ;  P.  Minkovsky,  in  Ha-Shilnah,  viii.,  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  Ha- 
MelU,  xl..  No.  39;  Ha-Zetirah.  x.\ix.,  No.  50;  Der  Jwl,  Sup- 
plement, Nos.  13  and  14,  Cracow,  1903. 
H.  R.  P.    Wl. 
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BLUMENTHAL,  OSKAR:  German  author 
and  playwright;  born  at  Berlin  March  13,  1853. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  university  at  Leip- 
sic,  where,  in  1873,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  After  having  been  editor  of  the 
"Deutsche  Dichterhalle  "  in  Leipsic,  he  founded  in 
1873  the  "Neucn  Mo- 
natshefte  fiir  Dicht- 
kunst  und  Kritik."  In 
18  75  Blumenthal 
moved  to  Berlin, 
where  he  became  tlie- 
atrical  critic  of  the 
"Berliner  Tageblatt," 
holding  tl]is  position 
until  1887,  when  he 
opened  the  Les.sing 
Theater,  of  which  he 
was  director  till  1898. 
From  1894  to  1895  he 
was  also  director  of 
the  Berliner  Theater. 
Since  1898  he  has 
been  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  literary  work. 

Blumentbal  is  well- 
known  as  a  critic  and  playwright.  His  critiques  in 
the  feuilletous  of  the  newspapers  sparkle  with  hu- 
mor, at  the  same  time  doing  justice  to  authors  and 
actors.  His  plays  have  had  merited  success,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  well  received  at  the  leading 
German  theaters.  As  a  theatrical  manager  he  was 
very  successful. 

Blumenthal  is  the  author  of  many  plays  and 
novels,  among  which  may  Ije  mentioned ;  •'  Aller- 
hand  Ungezogenheiten,"  Leipsic,  1874,  5th  ed.,  1877; 
"Fi'ir  Alle  Wagen-  und  Menschenklassen,"  Hi.  1875; 
"Bummelbriefe,"  Danzig,  1880;  and  the  comedies 
"Der  Probepfeil,"  1882;  "  DieGrosse  Glocke."  1887; 
"Der  Zaungast,"  18S9;  "Gro.ssstadtluft,"  1891; 
"  Hans  Huckebein,"  1897 ;  "  Im  Weissen  Rii.ssl,"  1898, 
the  last  three  together  with  G.  Kadelburg;  "  Merk- 
zettel."  1898;  and  "Verbotene  Stiicke,"  1900.  He 
also  edited  "Grabbe's  Werke  und  Haudschriftlicher 
Nachlass,"'  ih.  1878. 

BiBLiOGR-\PHV  :  Meyers.  Ktmv€rnntion»-'LfXiknn,  s.v.;  Brock- 

haus,  Konvd-itatiomi-LexViOii,  s.v. 
s.  F.   T.    H. 

B'NAI  B'RITH,  or  SONS  OF  THE  COVE- 
NANT :  Tlie  largest  and  oldest  Jewish  tralcriial 
organization.  It  has  (1902)  a  nu'mbershi|)  of  al)oul 
30. (too,  divided  into  more  than  330  lodges  and 
10  grand  lodges,  distributed  over  the  United  States. 
Germany,  Rumania,  Austria-Hungary.  Egypt,  and 
Palestine.  It  was  founded  at  New  York  in  1843  by  a 
number  of  German  Jews,  headed  by  Henry  Jimes,  for 
the  purpose  of  instilling  the  principles  of  morality 
among  the  followers  of  the  Mosaic  faith — uniting 
them  on  a  platform  ui)on  which  all  could  stand  re- 
gardless of  dogma  and  ceremonial  custom — and  of 
inculcating  charity,  benevolence,  and  brotherly  love 
as  the  highest  virtues.  Political  and  religions  dis- 
cussions were  to  be  barred  forever  in  order  thai  har- 
mony and  peace  might  be  preserved  in  tlie  delibera- 
tions of  the  Order. 
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A  constitution  was  adopted  lor  the  administiatiou 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Order:  and  iu  1851,  a  sufKcient 
number  of  lodges  liaving  been  organized,  the  tirst 
grand  lodge  was  estalilished  iu  the  city  of  Kew 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  District  Grand  Lodge 
No.  2  was  founded  iu  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Order  spread  rapidly.  Lodges  were  formed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  states;  so  that  iu 
1856  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  3  was  instituted, 
with  its  seat  iu  Philadelphia.  Pa.  The  supreme 
authority'  was  placed  in  a  ceutral  body,  which  met 
annually  and  was  composed  of  one  repiesentative 
from  each  lodge.  At  the  meeting  of  the  supreme 
body  in  1857  a  membership  of  2.889.  with  an  accu- 
mulated capital  of  S78.00O.  was  reported.  At  the 
same  session  the  constitution  was  remodeled,  giving 
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B'nai  B'ritti  Buildiug,  New  York. 

(From  .1  jiholosr-'ipli.) 

it  a  more  democratic  and  representative  character. 
A  new  ritual,  the  work  of  Dr.  David  Einhorn,  was 
also  introduced  In  keeping  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age. 

A  new  era  of  development  began  iu  1868.  when, 
at  a  convention  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  lodge,  the  pres- 
ent constitution  was  adopted.  Meanwhile,  three 
new  grand  loilges  had  been  instituted:  No.  4  iu  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  :  No.  5  iu  Baltimore.  Md. :  and  No.  6 
iu  Chicago.  111.  The  Order  at  that  time  numbered 
more  than  20,(100  members.  Under  the  new  consti- 
tution the  supreme  authority  was  placed  in  a  presi- 
dent, to  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  in  an  execu- 
tive committee  and  a  court  of  ajipeals.  eacli  of  which 
was  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  dis- 
trict, elected  for  live  years.  The  first  presideut  was 
Julius  Bien  of  New  York,  who  had  been  the  master- 
mind of  the  new  coustitutiou.  lie  held  the  office 
until  IflOO,  when  he  declined  reeleetiou  on  account 


of  his   advauced   yeare :   and  Leo  N.  Levi  of  New 
York  was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  successor. 

In  1873  another  new  grand  lodge.  No.  7,  was  ad- 
ded, which  held  jurisdiction  over  the  Southern  states. 
A  new  s]5here  opened  for  the  Order  in  1882.  when 
^loritz  Elliuger,  as  the  deputy  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, instituted  the  tirst  lodge  iu  Berlin,  Germany. 

^Meanwhile  a  number  of  institutions  had  arisen  iu 
the  United  States,  founded  and  supported  by  the 
Order,  such  as  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  Clevelaud, 
housing  nearly  1.000  innuites,  supported  by  Districts 
2,  6,  and  7.  Its  erection  was  due  to  Benjamin  F 
Peixotto.  Another  institution  is  the  Home  for  tin 
Aged  aud  Infirm  at  Youkers.  N.  Y.  The  Atlanta 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  was  established  by  Dis- 
trict No.  5.  through  the  influence  of  Simon  Wolf 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Jewish  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Home  of  New  Orleans  aud  the  Touro  In- 
firmary at  the  same  place  are  supported  by  District 
No.  7.  Finally,  the  Denver  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital for  Consumptives  was  established  by  District 
No.  3.  The  Order  also  established  a  public  library, 
known  as  the  JIaimonides  Library,  in  New  York 
city:  the  B'nai  B'rith  Manual  Training  School  at 
Philadelphia,  aud  other  educational  iustitutious 
throughout  the  country.  The  Order  presented  to 
the  L'uited  States  a  statue  of  Liberty,  chiseled  by 
Moses  Ezekiel.  a  native  of  Cinciuuati.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Order,  Beujamiu  F.  Peixotto  was 
commissioned  to  represent  the  United  States  as  con- 
sul iu  Rumania,  iu  order  to  influence  the  Rumauian 
government  on  the  question  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  its   Jewish   subjects.      As   there  was    no 


Seal  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Order. 

lirovision  iu  the  American  budget  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  consulate  iu  Rumania,  the  Order  provided 
the  necessary  funds. 

When,  iu  1885.  a  sufficient  number  of  lodges  had 

been   foimded   to   warrant    the  estal>lishmeut  of  a 

grand  lodge  for  Germany.  Julius  Bien  visited  that 

country  to  inaugurate  it.     Meauwhile 

Extension    the  growth  of  the  Order  in  Rumania 

to  Europe,    aud  Austria-Hungary  had  led  to  flu 

institution  of  grand  lodges  with  se:ii- 

at  Bucharest  aud  Prague,  aud  to  the  establishment 

of  many  useful  l)euevolent  institutions. 

In  America  the  Order  established  the  Men-ok.a.h. 
a  monthly  magazine,  edited  first  by  Benjamin  F. 
Peixotto.  afterward  bv  3Iorilz  Elliniier.  and  for  a  time 
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by  F.  (le  Sola  Meuiics.    lu  Vienna  the  Oriler  publishes 
a  quarterly  review;  in  Berlin,  a  monthly  report. 

With  the  spread  of  the  Order  its  nsefuluess  as  an 
international  medium  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  been  established , 
and  the  principle  of  self-help  has  been  inculcated  in 
communities  wliich  had  ahvays  looked  to  othei'S  for 
protection  and  aid.  Of  late  the  Order  has  established 
working  relations  with  the  great  educational  and 
relief  associations  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  of  Paris,  the  Jewish  Coloniza- 
tion As.sociation  of  Loudon,  and  the  Israelitische 
Allianz  of  Vienna.  At  the  Quinqueuuial  Couveu- 
tion  of  the  Order,  held  in  Chicago  (April  29  to  May 
3,  1900),  a  connuission  was  appointed  to  invite  the 
cooperation  of  all  European  and  American  kindred 
associations  in  instituting  measures  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  industries,  agricultural  employments,  and 
modern  education  among  the  Jews  of  Galicia.  The 
Order  has  also  been  active  in  finding  employment 
for  the  Rumanian  Jews,  who  through  religious  in- 
tolerance were  compelled  to  leave  their  native  coun- 
ti'y.  This  it  does  tlirough  the  district  lodges,  which 
organize  means  whereby  many  individuals  raaj', 
from  time  to  time,  obtain  a  livelihood  by  manual 
labor.  Numbers  of  Kumauian  Jews,  on  arriving  in 
New  York,  are  distributed  among  the  district  lodges. 

During  its  existence  the  Order  has  expended  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aiding  the  distressed  among  its 
members  by  means  of  donations  to  the  sick,  by 
loans,  and  by  endowments  to  widows  and  orphans. 

Immediately  after  the  great  storm  at  Galveston, 
Te.xas,  Sept.  8,  1900,  a  fund  of  over  §27,000  was 
contributed  by  the  various  lodges  and  members, 
and  through  the  president,  Leo  N.  Levi,  it  was  em- 
ployed to  give  a  new  start  in  life  to  Jewish  suffer- 
ers by  the  storm.  The  fund  was  raised  by  telegrams 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  relief  was  almost  immediate. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  district  grand  lodges, 
showing  the  jurisdiction  of  each,  and  the  number  of 
members : 


District 
Grand  Lodjjes. 

Juri.sdiction. 

Number  of 
Members. 

No.  1 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode 
Lsland,  Connecticut,  Canada.. 

Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
oliir 

*.    2 

3,140 
3,100 

"   3 

Delaware,    New   Jersey,    Penn- 
.sylvauia.  West  Vir^nia 

Arizona.  California,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana,  Nevada,   <  iregon,  Utah. 
Washiuf^twn,  British  Columbia. 

Distric-t  ot    Columbia,   Geortria, 
Maryland,      North      CartJlina. 
Soiuh  Carolina,  Virginia 

Illinois.  Iowa,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 

"    4 

1,430 

"    5 

"    6 

2,400 
753 

1,96.5 

"    7 

Alabama,     Arkansas,      Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Tennes- 
see, Texas 

"    8 

2,iV)0 

"    9 

'MHI 

"  10 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Timea.  1869-7.5:  Mrnarnh  Mnnthlu 
since  its  establishment  ti>tlie  present  dav  ;  Itepoits  of  the  exec- 
utive coiiimittee  of  the  (inler,  of  grand  lollL'l■^.  and  of  lodges; 
Xh>'  Mni,iilsh<'ri<]ihi>t  theliennan  grand  lodge;  the  VUlid- 
Jaliisi-hritt  of  the  Austrian  Humanitiits  Vereine ;  and  the 
Amirimii  Jeirisli  Yc(ir  Umtk  (ISIOO-Ol);  Stevens,  Vyclo- 
IMiJiaiif  Fnittrnitks,  p.  207. 
A.  M.  E. 


B'NE   B'RITH  MESSENGER.     See  Period- 


BNEI  ZION.     See  Fraternities. 

BOAR,  WILD  (distinguislied  from  tlie  swine 
merely  by  the  ilesignation  as  "swine  of  the  forest  ' 
iro  Tfn  [Hebr.,  "hazir"]):  In  Psalm  l.xxx.  U  the 
wild  boar  is  introduced  in  amettqihor  and  described 
as  coming  out  of  the  wood  to  root  up  the  vine. 
Wild  hogs  have  always  been  known  in  Palestine. 

Richard  Cteur  de  Liou  is  said  to  have  liad  an  en- 
counter with  a  boar  when  crusading  in  that  country, 
and  the  animal  is  still  found  in  the  morasses  of  the 
Jordan,  arounil  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  around  Mount 
Tabor,  and  on  the  River  'Aujeh,  north  of  .loppa 
(compare  Thomson,  "The  Land  and  the  Book,"  p. 
49).     See  Swixe. 

•'•  Ji!  G.  A.  B. 

BOAS,  EDUARD :  German  atithor  and  trav- 
eler; born  at  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe  Jan.  1,  181.5; 
died  there  June,  18o3.  He  was  destined  for  a  com- 
mercial career  by  his  parents;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  international  trade 
methods,  was  sent  through  southern  Europe.  In- 
stead of  turning  the  voyage  to  this  account.  Boas 
utilized  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  in 
writing  sketches,  novels,  and  other  literary  produc- 
tions. His  first  effort  in  this  direction,  "Deutsche 
Dichter,"  was  published  in  1837,  followed  three 
years  later  by  "  Nachtrage  zu  Schiller's  Siimmtlichea 
Werken."  Tlie  next  year  he  published  a  similar 
work  on  Goethe,  and  followeil  tliis  in  a  few  months 
by  "  Des  Kriegscommissiir  Pipitz  Reisen  uach  Ita- 
lien" — a  comic  romance  revealing  considerable  tal- 
ent. In  1842  he  wrote  "Spriiche  tuid  Lieder  eines 
Indischen  Brahmanen " ;  and  in  1844  "Pepita.''  a 
novel,  and  "In  Skandiuavien."  His  other  works 
are;  "ReisebUUhen  aus  der  Oberwelt";  "Reise- 
bliithen  aus  der  Sternenwelt ";  and  "Schiller  uud 
Goethe  im  Xenienkampf,"  1852. 

BiBLiocRAPHY:   AlUicmelnc  Deittxche  Biographic  li.  7.57; 
Meyers,  Konvcrsatium-Lcxihon.  ill.  149. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BOAS,  IMAR  :  German  jihysician  and  medical 
authiir;  Imru  at  Exiu,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia, 
March  28,  18.W.  After  having  completed  his  studies 
at  the  gymnasium,  he  attended  the  medical  courses 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Leipsic, 
graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1880.  In  1883 
he  established  a  practise  in  Berlin,  studying  espe- 
cially the  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  open- 
ing a  dispensary  and  liospital  for  the  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Since  then  Boas  has  be- 
come a  specialist  in  this  branch  of  medicine. 

Boas  is  the  author  of  numerous  essiiys  and  of  the 
following  works;  "Diaguostik  und  Therapie  der 
Magen-Krankheiten."  Leipsic.  1890;  "  Diagnostik 
und  Therapie  der  Darmkrankheiten,"  Leipsic.  1S99. 
Since  189.'}  he  has  been  editor  of  the  "Archivfiir 
Verdautui  s;s- Krankheiten. " 

BiBLIOGRAPUY  :  Pagel,  Biograph inches  Lcxihon,  s.v.,  Vienna, 
1901. 

8.  F.  T.  H. 
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BOAT.     See  Siiir. 

BOAZ. — Biblical  Data :  Oue  of  the  relatives  of 
Elimelecli.  liusbauil  of  Xaomi;  a  wealthy  Judeau. 
living  at  BetUleliem  in  Judali  (Ruth  ii.  1).  He  was 
one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Ruth ;  as  sueh  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  redeeming  the  famil}'  estate  sold  b)'  Naomi 
after  Elimelech's  death.  Therefore  when  Ruth  ap- 
pealed to  his  kinship,  he  redeemed  the  property 
(Ruth  iii.  9,  iv.  3).  In  consequence  of  this  he  had 
to  marrj-  Ruth,  in  order  "  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  "  (Ruth  iv.  5,  10).  Their  sou  Obed  was. 
according  to  tradition,  the  grandfather  of  David 
(Ruth  iv.  22). 

J.  JB.  B.  E. 

In  Rabbinical  Literatvire  :  Boaz  is  identified 

by  some  rabbis  with  the  judge  Ibzau  of  Bethlehem 
(Judges  xii.  8).  It  is  further  said  that  he  lost  all 
his  sixtj'  children  during  his  lifetime  because  he  did 
not  invite  Manoah,  Samson's  father,  to  any  of  the 
marriage  festivitiesin  his  house.  For,  since  Manoah 
was  at  that  time  without  children,  Boaz  thought 
that  he  need  not  consider  on  such  occasions  a  child- 
less man  who  could  not  pay  him  back  iu  kind  (B.  B. 
91a).  According  to  Josephus,  "Ant."  v.  9,  §  1, 
Boaz  lived  at  the  time  of  Eli.  Boaz  was  a  just, 
pious,  and  learned  judge,  and  the  cus- 
His  torn  of  using   the    Divine    Name   in 

Conduct  greeting  one's  fellow-man  (Ruth  ii.  4) 
Approved,  formidated  by  him  and  his  bet  din  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  even  the  heav- 
enly bet  din  (Mak.  23b;  Yer.  Ber.  i.\.  14c;  Ruth  R. 
to  ii.  4). 

Being  a  pious  man,  Boaz  on  his  first  meeting  with 
Ruth  perceived  her  conscientio\isuess  iu  picking  up 
the  grain,  as  she  strictly  observed  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (compare  Gleaning  of  the  Fields). 
This,  as  well  as  her  grace  and  her  chaste  conduct 
during  work,  induced  Boaz  to  inquire  about  the 
stranger,  although  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  inquir- 
ing after  women  (Ruth  R.  to  ii.  5;  Shab.  113b).  In 
the  conversation  that  followed  between  Boaz  anil 
Ruth,  the  pious  proselyte  said  that,  being  a  Moabite, 
she  was  e.xcludcd  from  association  with  the  commu- 
nity of  God  (Dent,  xxiii.  4).  Boaz,  however,  re- 
plied that  the  prohibition  iu  Scripture  applied  only 
to  the  men  of  Moab,  and  not  to  the  women.  He 
furthermore  told  her  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
Prophets  that  she  was  destined  to  become  the  ances- 
tress of  kings  and  prophets;  aud  he  blessed  her  with 
the  words;  "  Jla.y  God,  who  rewards  the  pious,  also 
reward  you"  (Targ.  Ruth  ii.  10,  11;  Pesik.,  ed. 
Buber,  xvi.  124a).  Boaz  was  especially  friendly 
toward  the  poor  stranger  during  the  meal,  when  he 
indicated  to  her  by  various  symbolic  courtesies  that 
she  would  become  the  ancestress  of  the  Davidic 
royal  house,  including  the  Messiah  (Ruth  R.  to  ii. 
14;  Shab.  113b).  As  toward  Ruth,  Boaz  had  also 
been  kind  toward  his  kinsmen.  Naomi's  sons,  on 
hearing  of  their  death,  taking  care  that  they  had  an 
honorable  buiial  (Ruth  R.  to  ii.  20). 

Although  Boaz  was  the  prince  of  the  people,  he 
himself  supervised  the  threshing  of  the  grain  in  his 
barn,  in  order  to  circumventany  immorality  or  theft, 
both  of  which  were  rife  in  his  days  (Tan.,  Beliar,  ed. 
Buber,  viii.  ;   Ruth  R.  to  iii.  7).     Glad  in  his  heart 


that  the  famine  was  over  in  Israel,  he  sought  rest 
after  having  thanked  God  and  studied  for  a  while 
in  the  Torah  (Tan.,  I.e. ;  Targ.  Ruth  iii.  7;  and  Ruth 
R.  ib.).  Aroused  out  of  his  first  sleep  by  Ruth,  he 
was  greatly  frightened,  as  he  thought  that  she  was 
a  devil;  and  he  was  convinced  of  the  contrary  only 
after  touching  the  hair  of  her  head, 
Boaz  sincedevilsaicbald(Tan.,  ?.(•).  When 
and  Rutb.  he  perceived  the  pure  aud  holy  inten- 
tions of  Ruth  he  not  only  did  not 
reprove  her  for  her  unusual  behavior,  but  he 
blessed  her,  and  gave  her  six  measures  of  barley, 
iudicating  thereby  that  six  pious  men  should  spring 
from  her,  who  would  be  gifted  by  God  with  six  ex- 
cellences (compare  Isa.  xi.  2;  Sanh.  93b;  Num.  R. 
xiii.  11;  Ruth  R.  and  Targ.  to  Ruth  iii.  1.5;  the 
names  of  the  six  men  differ  in  these  passages,  but 
David  and  the  Messiah  are  always  among  them). 
Boaz  fultilled  the  promises  he  had  given  to  Ruth, 
and  when  his  kinsman  (the  sources  differ  as  to  the 
precise  relationship  existing  between  them)  woidd 
not  marr}'  her  because  he  did  not  know  the  Halakah 
which  decreed  that  j\Ioabite  women  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Israelitic  community,  Boaz  himself 
married  her  (Ruth  R.  to  iv.  1).  Boaz  was  eighty 
and  Ruth  forty  j-ears  old  (idem  to  iii.  10),  but  their 
marriage  did  not  remain  childless,  though  Boaz  died 
the  day  after  his  wedding  (Midrash  Zutta.  ed.  Buber, 
~)'i.  below). 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT :  D.  Hartmann,  Das  Bitch  Ruth  in  tier  Mi- 
th-aseh-Litterattti:  1901. 
J.  SR.  L.  G. 

Critical  "View  :    The  historical  value  of  the 

genealogy  (Ruthiv.  18-22)  is  denied  by  Wellhauseu, 
Cornill,  and  modern  critics  generally.  They  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  product  of  a  tendency  that  existed 
at  one  period  in  post-exilic  times,  of  tiudiug  a  for- 
eign origin  for  the  most  renowned  families.  But 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  David's  flight  into 
Moab  (I  Sara.  xxii.  3)  is  a  circumstance  that  lends 
historical  plausibility  to  the  Moabitic  origin  of  Ruth 
(.so  Kucncn,  " Historisch-Critisch  Onderzoek,"  etc., 
i..  g  30.  g.;  Nowack,  "Ruth,"  p.  184. 

.J.  .m.  B.  E. 

BOAZ,  ISRAEL,  MICHAEL.     See   Cresson, 
Wardeu. 
BOBOVNIA.     See  Minsk. 

BOBRUISK:  City  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  Russia ;  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Berezina.  It  is  men- 
tioned the  first  time  in  official  documents  concern- 
ing Jews,  issued  in  1511.  The  inhabitants  of  Bob- 
ruisk, with  those  of  other  towns,  petitioned  King 
Sigismuud  to  allow  them  to  pay  their  taxes  directly 
to  the  crown  instead  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Abraham  Yesofovich.  In  a  list  of  duties  paid  at 
the  custom-house  of  Brest-Litovsk  for  the  year  1.583, 
a  Jew  named  Ilya  Lipshitz  is  mentioned  as  having 
sent  merchandise  to  Boljruisk. 

Bobruisk  was  of  little  importance  imtil  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  under  Alex- 
ander I.,  it  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  population, 
on  account  of  the  important  fortress  lie  had  erected 
there.  It  had  (1898)  19.123  Jewish  inhabitants  in  a 
total  population  of  35.177;   and  the  district  (inclu- 
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ding  the  city)  has  49,838  Jews  in  a  total  of  256,095. 
It  is  a  prosperous  cit}-.  The  commerce,  consisting 
chietiy  of  drj'-goods,  grain,  and  wood,  is  mainly  in 
Jewish  hands. 

The  community  is  divided  into  Hasidim  and  Mit- 
nagdim,  who  live  harmoniously  together.  The  pres- 
ent ral)bi  (1902)  of  the  Hasidim  is  Shemariah  Noah 
Shueierson,  a  descendant  of  the  rabbis  of  Lj'ubavieh. 
Riipliael  Shapiro,  an  excellent  Talmudic  scholar,  is 
the  rabl)i  of  the  Mitnagdim.  Bciliruislc  possesses 
four  oHicial  synagogues  and  many  charitable  and 
social  institutions,  among  wliich  tlie  most  notewortliy 
is  a  refuge  for  old  men,  ivhich  was  founded  by  the 
philanthropist,  Hayyim  Boaz  Rabbinowicz. 

Bibliography:   Semciim;  i.  273;   Regestii,    Nos.   242,   642; 
Keiieftct  ha-Gedolah,  ii.  y5  (■(  seq, 

I.  Br. 

lu  the  district  of  Boliniisk  there  are  at  least  500 
persons  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  mainly' 
upon  thecultivati(m  of  several  deciatinesof  the  soil. 
Most  of  the  dairies  are  in  the  bauds  of  Jews  (110 
families),  who  have  lost  all  other  resources  for  a 
livelihood  since  the  introduction  of  the  government 
monopoly  of  the  liquor  trade.  In  tlie  vicinit_y  of 
Bobruisk  tliere  are  pUmtations,  U])on  which  about  100 
Jewish  girls  work  in  the  summer.  In  the  town  are 
20  small  factories  wliich  employ  120  Jews.  The 
manufacture  of  leather  goods  is  considerable,  many 
of  the  large  workshops  iiroducing  uppers  for  .shoes 
for  export  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages. 
Brick  making  is  also  well  developed.  There  are 
about  3,139  Jewish  artisans,  285  tailoring  establish- 
ments (employing  307  hands),  and  275  shoe-  and 
boot-making  establislmicnts  (employing  165  hands). 
There  are  44-t  Jewish  laborers,  employed  chietl}'  in 
carting  (1902).  The  following  charitable  institu- 
tions have  been  established:  a  Jewish  hospital,  a 
cheap  kitchen,  an  institution  for  the  aged,  a  societj' 
for  the  aid  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  homes,  and  a 
"Imilat-KJiasodim,"  which  lends  money  without 
intere.st.  Besides  the  general  schools,  attended  by 
comparatively  few  Jewish  children,  there  are  also 
schools  for  Jews  exclusive!}' :  two  private  schools 
for  girls  (300  pupils),  a  female  technical  school  (160 
girls),  a  primary  public  school  (100  boys),  and  the 
Jewish  People's  Technical  School  (60  boys). 

On  May  3,  1 902,  a  fire  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  city,  and  thousands  of  Jewish  families  were  ren- 
dered homeless  ("Budushchnost,"  1902,  No.  17). 

n.  R,  S.  J. 

BOCARA,  ABBAHAM    B.   MOSES:    Riibbi 

of  the  community  of  Leghorn  Jews  at  Tunis,  where 
he  died  in  1879.  He  was  the  author  of  "Ben  Abra- 
ham," a  work  treating  of  difficult  problems  in  relig- 
ious law,  and  published  at  Leghorn,  1882.  by  his 
relative,  Jacob  Bocara.  Several  other  ^vritings  of 
his  are  extant  in  manuscript  form. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Cazfes,  Note:  TUlitidfimphiciucs  sur  la  Lit- 
tfrature  Juive-Tiinisienw:,  pp.  2!)  (•(  »cii. 
L.  G.  M.    K. 

BOCCACCIO,  GIOVANNI,  IN  JEWISH 
LITERATURE:  Among  the  translations  info 
Juda-o  German  of  popular  books  and  legends,  such 
as  Bevis  of  Hampton,  the  Arthur  legend,  and  Till- 


Eulenspiegel,  there  is  one  of  seven  stories  from  the 
"  Decameron  "  of  Boccaccio  (1313-75).  The  transla- 
tor. Joseph  (of)  Maarsen,  publi.shed  several  Juda;o- 
German  works.  The  little  volume  of  36  folios  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  in  1710  under  the  title  "  Schone 
Artliche  Geschichten,"  and  contains,  according  to 
Steinschneider,  the  following  tales:  "Andrew  of 
Perugia,"  "  Bentola,"  "Gilford,"  "The  Three  Broth- 
ers," "Landolf,"  "The  Daughter  of  the  Sullan  of 
Babylon,"  and  "The  Ccmnt  of  Auguerra."  It  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  Dutch  version  of  Boccac- 
cio published  in  1644.  On  the  titli-page  the  trans- 
lator has  printed  a  rimed  account  of  tlie  merits  of 
the  book,  and  speaks  of  editing  parts  ii.  to  v.,  in  ad- 
dition to  ])art  i.     In  the  preface  he  says: 

"The  bookijut  of  which  I  havecopifcl  these  Ma'asim  was  over 
100  yeai-s  ulil ;  and  at  that  time  tlie  I)uti-li  laiifruaKe  was  much 
harsher  thau  it  is  uuw.  The  liiud  and  (feiitle  reader  will  there- 
fore excuse  ine,  if  my  language  here  and  there  is  not  qiiUe 
proper.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  so  that  anyone  can  understand 
me.  I  might  have  translated  it  into  pure  German  (Sauher 
Deutsch)  :  hut  then  it  would  have  lieen  unintelliglhle  In  Hol- 
land. I  could  also  have  translated  it  into  riulch  (Hollandsch- 
Deulsi-ln.  Hut  then  tlie  ' Hoch-Deutschc  Veliuilim '  woulil  not 
lia\e  understood  it.  1  have,  therefore,  wrilieii  ii  in  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  German." 

He  says,  also,  that  he  \vas  careful  not  to  introduce 
Helirew  words,  as  he  holds  it  to  be  a  sin  to  mingle 
the  holy  tongue  with  a  strange  one. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  HoiIh  col.  1.50";  Idem, 
Jiirish  Lite  rat  ttn\  p.  2.50.  on  the  influence  of  Boccaccio,  see 
the  remarks  of  Jost,  printed  in  Brann's  .Inlirlmth,  xl.  lU, 
and  Steinschneider,  in  Monals^'chnft^  xlii.  471. 

G. 

BOCHART,  SAMUEL:  One  of  the  greatest 
.scholai's  of  the  seventeenth  ccnlury,  and  an  illustri- 
ous representative  of  the  science  and  theology  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church;  born  at  Rouen  in  1599; 
"died  in  Caen,  Jlay  10,  1607.  His  parents  were  per- 
.sons  of  note.  After  a  thorough  study  of  theology 
and  the  Oriental  languages  in  France.  England,  and 
Holland,  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Caen  in  Nor- 
nniiidy,  where  he  died  on  the  day  that  his  only 
grandson  had  made  a  three  hours'  brilliant  defense 
of  certain  jihilosopliical  theses  at  the  Academj-  of 
Caen.  He  first  attracted  general  admiration  by  eu- 
gagiug  ill  a  iiineday.s'  debate  willi  the  Jesuit  Vcron, 
who  was  deputetl  by  the  government  to  travel 
through  France  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Huguenots.  The  report  of  this  debate  was 
printed  in  1630  at  Saumur.  Out  of  his  .scholarly 
preparation  for  sermons  on  Genesis  came  the  two 
monumental  works  b.y  which  Bochart 's  name  is  .still 
known :  "  Geographia  Sacra  seu  Phaleg  et  Chanaan, " 
1646,  the  first  part  of  which.  "  Phaleg,"  treats  of  the 
names  contained  in  the  Talile  of  Nations  in  Gen.  x., 
while  the  second  part,  "Chanaan,"  is  devoted  to  the 
colonies  and  the  language  of  the  Phenieians;  and 
"Hierozoicon  sive  Bipartitum  Opus  de  Animalibus 
Sacra;  Scripturie,"  1663,  a  inarvelously  erudite  col- 
lection of  everything  contained  in  Biblical,  classical, 
and  Oriental  literature  on  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  [Much  of  the  material  of  these  two 
works  is  still  of  value. — T.] 

Bibliography  :  Herzog-Hauck,  liial-Kiiriihlnii/lilie.  s.v.:  Step- 
hanus  Morinus,  De  Ctarixsimo  litirhatro  it  (hniiihw*  ejus 
ScriiJtin,  reiirinted  in  the  Leyden  edition  of  Bocliart's  works. 
T.  K.  H.  C. 
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BOCHIM  :  Name  of  a  place  near  Beth-el.  TIk- 
Septuagiut  reads  in  Jutiges  ii.  1.  "  The  place  of  weep- 
ing to  Beth-el  and  to  all  Israel.  '  It  may  be  identi- 
cal with  Beth-el  itself  (see  Moore,  Judges,  ad  he). 

.1.  .IK.  G.  B.  L. 

BOCHNER,  HAYYIM  B.  BENJAMIN 
ZE'EB :  Ctibalist.  Tahmuiist.  and  grammarian; 
burn  at' Cracow,  Galicia.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  died  at  Furth,  Bavaria,  Feb. 
2.  16S4.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Jews  of  Cracow,  who  owned  a  stone  mansion  and 
two  adjoining  stores  on  Casimir  place,  a  street  other- 
wise uninhabited  by  Jews. 

Bochner  received  both  a  rabbinical  and  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Ganz — whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married — and  of  the  cabalist 
and  grammarian  Jacob  Temerls.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  (1647)  Bochner  became  heir  to  a  portion 
of  his  father's  business  and  other  properties;  but  he 
sold  his  share  to  his  three  brothers  and  one  sister, 
receiving  in  lieu  a  weekly  allowance  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  established  at  his 
own  house  a  free  rabbinical  school,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lipmann  Heller  and  other  renowned 
scholars.  Having  received  a  call  to  Ebeufurth,  and' 
afterward  to  Lackenbach,  as  rabbi  and  head  of  the 
bet  din,  he  continued  to  keep  up  a  yeshibah  in  both 
places.  For  reasons  he  himself  gives  in  the 
introduction  to  his  book,  "  Or  Hadash  "  (New  Light), 
he  removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that  city  in  1670. 

Bochner,  who  combined  a  spirit  of  observation 
with  his  extensive  Talmudical  knowledge,  and  who 
while  traveling  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  writing  and  publishing 
books  and  in  editing  other  valuable  works.  He 
wrote :  (1 )  The  above-mentioned  "  Or  Hadash, "  a  com- 
pilation of  laws  concerning  the  ritualistic  benedic- 
tions, in  which  he  eniliodied  the  "  Or  Yisrael "  of  his 
teacher  Israel  Ganz.  and  selections  from  some  works 
of  his  own;  e.g..  "Birkat  ha-Nehenin '' (Benedictions 
for  Enjoyments),  which  formed  part  of  another  work, 
•■  Orhot  Hayyim  "  (The  Ways  of  Life),  a  commentary 
on  Isaac  "Tyruau's  "Minhagim."'  These  works  he 
published,  first  separately  with  approbations  by 
Lipmann  Heller  and  Isiiac  Euleuburg  in  10.59,  and 
then  as  a  whole,  Amsterdam,  1G71.  (2)  "  Patura  di 
Dahaba "  (Table  of  Gold),  a  compendium  of  the 
Shulhan  "Aruk.  which  remained  unpublished.  (3) 
■'  ilayim  Hayyim  "  ( Living  Waters),  containing  hom- 
ilies and  comments  on  Bible  and  Talmud  accord- 
ing to  the  four  methods;  (D'TIS)  Peshat.  Remez. 
Derush,  and  Sod.  (4)  "  liana  di  Hayye  "  (The  Tree 
of  Life).  (5)  "Tozeot  Hayyim"  "CThe  Issues  of 
Life),  on  grammar.  Hamburg,  1710.  (6)  n^en  n"3 
(■'  The  House  of  Prayer"  t.  a  grammatical  and  mystical 
commentary  on  the  prayer-book,  together  with  all 
the  laws  concerning  prayers;  also  under  the  title 
"Arba'ah  Roshim"  (Four  Divisions),  on  account  of 
the  four  different  treatises  it  contains.  (7)  "Luah 
Hayyim"  (Tablet  of  Life),  a  work  on  dietetics. 
Cracow,  1669.  erroneously  ascribed  to  a  certain  Ra- 
phael, and  translated  into  Latin  by  Wagenseil,  1687. 

Bochner  also  edited  the  "Midrash  Konen,"  Am- 
sterdam, 1669;    the  "Sefer  ha-Nikkud "   (Book  of 


Vocalization),  on  Hebrew  grammar,  and  "Sod  lia- 
Hashmal.  "  a  cabalistic  work,  both  by  Moses  Gika- 
tilla.  Cracow.  1648;  and  "  'lyyun  Tetillah  "  (Book  on 
Meditation  of  Prayer),  by  Hayyim  Rashpitz,  Am- 
sterdam, 1671. 

Bibliography  :  Sieinsohneider,  Oi(.  Bmll.  col.  825 ;  Benjaoob, 
0?<ir  ha-Setariin,  p.  4JS7  :  Mlcbael,  Or  (in-Haj/i/im,  So.  861 ; 
Demhitzer.  fodint  I'ofi.  ii.  113 :  David  Kaufinann,  Die  Letzte 
Viilrdhung  iter  Jwien  ails  Wicn,  1S89,  pp.  192, 193;  WoU. 
Bihliiithcca  Hdirixa.  iv.  1190. 
K.  S.   R. 

BOCHNIA,  AUSTRIA.     See  Galicia. 

BOCK,  ALFRED:  German  novelist;  born  at 
Giessen,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oct.  14,  18-59.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  town,  and  traveled  through 
Denmark,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  He  now 
(1902)  lives  in  Giessen. 

Bock  is  the  authorof ;  "Gedichte,"  Dresden,  1889; 
"Aus  einer  Kleinen  Universitatsstadt,"  Giessen, 
1896;  "Wo  die  Strassen  Engcr  Werden,"  Berlin, 
1898;  "Die  Pflastermeisterin.'^ii.  1899;  "BodoSik- 
kenberg,"  ib.  19U0;  "Der  Flurschiitz,"  ib.  1901; 
"  Kinder  des  Volkes,"  ib.  1902.  He  has  also  written 
some  dramas,  of  which  may  be  mentioned;  "Die 
Alte  Jungfer,"  "Die  Piinzessin  von  Sestri,"  and 
"Der  Gvmnasialdirektor." 

s.       ■  F.  T.  H. 

BOCK,  M.  H. :  German  educator;  born  at  Mag- 
deburg. 1784:  died  at  Leipsic  April  10,  1816,  while 
on  a  journey.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  modern 
Jewish  teachers  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  the  fashionable  private 
school  (Lehr-  uud  BilduugSitnstalt)  which  he  founded 
in  1807  at  Berlin,  and  to  which  Christian  as  well  as 
Jewish  pupils  were  admitted,  enjoj'ed  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  also  for  some  time  tutor  at  the  Kijl- 
nisches  Gymnasium  in  Berlin.  After  his  death  his 
school  was  conducted  by  I.  M.  Jost. 

He  wrote  the  following  essays  and  works;  (1) 
"Nachrichten  von  der  Lehr-  und  Bildungsanstalt 
JUdischer  Familien,"  Berlin.  1807  (part  of  this  is 
reprinted  in  "  Sulamith."  ii.  2,  Sdetseq.):  (2)  "Ile- 
brSisches  ABCBuch,"  Berlin.  1812;  (3)  "Kate- 
chismus  der  Israelitischen  Religion,"  Berlin,  1814; 
(4)  "  Moda' I'Yalde  B'ne  Israel:  Israelitischer  Kin- 
derfreund."  a  manual  of  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, in  Hebrew,  German,  and  French,  for  the  in- 
struction of  Jewish  children  at  home  and  at  school, 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1811-12;  (5)  in  collaboration  with 
David  Fritnkel.  "  Die  Flinf  Blicher  Mosis,  niit  Moses 
Mendelssohn's  L'ebersetzuugin  Deutschen  Lettcrn," 
Berlin.  1815;  (6)  "Predigt  am  Sabbath  nach  der 
Erscheinung  des  Koniglichen  Ediktes:  die  Biirger- 
lichen  Verhiiltnisse  der  Juden  in  den  Pi"eussischen 
Staaten  Betreffend  in  Erbauungen."  ed.  by  Kley 
and  Gl'insburg.  i.  448  et  secj.  ;  (7)  "Predigten  zur 
Kirchlichen  und  Hiiuslichen  Erbauung,"  Berlin, 
1824.  published  by  his  brother.  A.  Bock,  a  convert 
to  Christianity. 

Bibliography:  Sulamith.n.2.V»et  seq.;  Tiirst.  Bihlintheca 
Jiiilaica.  i.  124  :  Kavserllng,  Bihliothek  JUdischer  KanzeU 
n  drier,  i.  411. 

s  M.  K. 

BODEK.     See  Bedikah. 
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BODEK,  HERMAN  :  Guliciau  Hebraist ;  born 
in  Brutly  Sept.  21:,  lfS20;  died  ;it  Leipsic  Aug.  19, 
1880.  He  was  descended  from  a  bigldy  respected 
famil}',  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  S.  L.  Rapoport. 
For  a  loug  time  he  lived  in  Leipsic,  wliere  he  was 
translator  of  Hebrew  at  the  courts  of  law,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  business. 

Bodel<  was  well  acquainted  witli  rabbinical  and 
Neo-Hebraic  literature,  and  contributed  articles  on 
various  subjects  to  the  Jewish  periodical  press  of 
several  countries.  He  was  the  author  of  "Eleh 
Dibre  ha-Berit "  (These  Are  the  Words  of  the  Cove- 
nant). Leipsic,  1880,  a  cateclnsm  of  the  ritual  signs, 
allegories,  and  objects  of  Freemasonry.  It  was  based 
on  the  works  of  O.  JIarbaeh  and  R.  Fischer  on 
that  subject,  and  was  intended  mainlj-  for  Jewish 
JIasons  in  the  Orient,  or  for  those  in  Europe  who 
could  not  read  any  language  other  than  Hebrew. 
Bodek  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Apollo  Lodge 
of  tlic  JIasonic  Order  in  Leipsic. 

Bibliography:   Angemcine  HaixUiuch  clcr  Freimaurerci, 
p.  18,  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  1879 ;  Zeltlin,  Bihliotlieca Hebraica, 
p.  36  ;  Llppe,  Bihlioyraphisches  Leximn,  1.  577-578. 
1..   G.  P.    Wl. 

BODEK,  JACOB,  OF  LEMBERG:  Galician 
Hebraist ;  died  at  Lcmberg  185(5.  He  published 
"Ha-Ro'eh  v-Mebakker  Sifre  Mchabre  Zemancnu" 
(Spectator  and  Critic  of  Contemporary  Works), 
which  contains  long  articles  fi'om  his  own  pen,  from 
that  of  his  brother-in-law,  A.  ^I.  ilohr,  and  others, 
against  the  works  of  S.  L.  Rapoport,  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  and  S.  J.  Reggio  (part  i.,  Lemberg,  1837; 
part  ii.,  Ofen,  1839).  Later  he  published,  in  con- 
junction with  Mohr,  a  periodical  entitled  "Jerusa- 
lem," which  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  (vol.  :., 
Zolkiev,  1844;  ii.,  Lemberg,  1845;  iii.,  Prague,  1845). 
He  republished  with  notes  the  chronicles  of  Abra- 
liam  Trebitsch,  "Korot  ha-'Ittim,"  which  cover  the 
period  from  1741  to  1801,  and  "Korot  Nosafot,"  a 
continuation  until  the  year  1850  (Lemberg,  1851). 
His  biography  of  his  friend,  R.  Zebi  Hirsch  Chajes 
of  Zolkiev,  appeared  in  "Ha-Maggid,"  i.,  Nos.  8-11. 

Bibliography:  Zeltlin,  Bihl.  Piutt-Mcmlch.  pr..35-.36,  Leipsic, 
1891. 
e.  P.  Wl 

BODENHEIMER,  LEVI:  Consistorial  rabbi 
at  Kiefeld,  iu  the  Rhine  province;  born  Dec.  13, 
1807,  at  Carlsruhe;  died  Aug.  35,  1867,  at  Krefeld. 
He  occupied  the  position  of  rabbi  at  Hildesheim  in 
1837.  Biidenheimer  published;  (1)  "Das  Testament 
Uuter  Benennung  einer  Schtukung,  nach  Rabbi- 
nischeu  Quellen"  (Krefeld,  1848);  (2)  "Das  Para- 
phrastisclie  der  Arabisehen  Uebersetzung  des  R. 
Saadja  Gaon  " ;  (3)  naian  DXJI  ("  The  Blessing  of 
Moses");  and  (4)  1jnsn("The  Song  of  Moses"), 
the  last  two  being  scientific  comparisons  of  the 
translations  contained  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  a 
special  reference  to  tlie  Greek  and  Arabic  variants. 

Bibliography  :   Llppe,  BihUoaraphixchcK  Lexicon  :   Winter 
and  Wiinscbe,  Die  Jtldische  Littcratitr,  iii. 
s,  J.  D.  B. 

BODENSCHATZ,    JOHANN    CHRISTIAN 

GEORG  :  German  Protestant  theologian  ;  born  at 
Hof,  Germany,  May  35,  1717;  died  Oct.  4,  1797,  at 
Baiersdorf  near  Erlangen.  In  his  early  education 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Gera  he  became  interested   in 


Oriental  and  Biblical  subjects  through  liis  teacher, 
Schleusner;  and  later  (1733),  at  the  Jena  L'niversity, 
he  took  up  Oriental  languages  as  a  special  study. 

Bodenschatz  entered  the  Church,  and  was  vicar 
of  Uttenreuth,  ultimately  (1780)  becoming  superin- 
tendent at  Baiersdorf.  He  devoted  Ins  life  to  Jew- 
is!i  antiquities,  and  is  said  to  have  made  elaliorate 
models  of  the  Ark  of  XoaU  and  of  tlie  Tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness.  In  1748  he  summarized  the  results 
of  his  researclies  in  his  "Kirehliehe  Verfassung  der 
Heutigen  Judeu,  Souderlich  Derer  in  Deutscliland" 
(in  four  parts,  Erlangen).  This  important  work 
gives,  besides  a  short  history  of  tlie  Jews,  which  is 
derived  mainly  from  Sclmdt  and  Basnage,  a  full 
account  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  drawn  by  the  author 
from  both  written  and  oral  sources  and  illustrated 
with  engravings.  Of  these  engravings  some  are 
imitated  from  Picart,  but  most  of  them  were  espe- 
cially designed  and  engraved  for  the  work ;  several 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

Bodenschatz  generally  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  Jewish  ceremonial  and  custom,  and  witlimit  bias; 
his  work  is  consequently  an  original  source  for  the 
actual  practise  of  Jewisli  ceremonial  in  mid-Germany 
iu  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centiiiT.  A  second 
edition  aiipeared  at  Frankfort  in  1750  under  the 
title  "Aufrichtig  Deutschredende  Hebriter,  oder 
Die  Gebriiuche  und  Ceremouien  der  Judeu." 
Bibliography  :  AUg.  Deutsche  Bfoorap/ii'f,  s.v. 

T.  J. 

BODENSEE.     See  Constance,  Lake  of. 

BODENSTEIN,  JULIUS  :  German  landscape- 
painter  ;  born  in  Berlin  Aug.  4,  1847.  He  studied 
at  the  Berlin  Academy  under  SchiUze  and  Hermann 
Schnee,  and  in  1873  went  to  Munich,  where  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Ad.  Lier.  He  is  prominent  as  a 
painter  of  sulijcets  from  nature,  his  "Twenty-tive 
Views  in  the  High  Alps"  (1879)  being  very  artistic 
productions.  In  1S83  he  exhibited  "  Isle  of  Sylt "  at 
Munich.  Among  his  other  works  arc;  "  Approacli- 
ing  Storm  in  the  Jura  Mountains,"  "  View  Near  Irafoi 
with; Glaciers,"  "Oyster-Fishing  on  tlie  North  Sea," 
and  "Twilight  on  the  Isle  of  Sylt." 

Bibliography  :  Ti/f (ojicidn  nf  Painteii^aiid  Pcxiiitiinjf.  1. 172, 
New  York,  1887;  H.  A.  Muller,  Allgcmeiiics  KlUMlrr-Lcxi- 
kon,   S.V.:   Kohut,    Berilhmte    Im-ailitiiselic   Miimicr   und 
Frauen,  part  vii.,  ;^t8.  Leipsio,  IRX). 
s.  A.  M.  F. 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY:  The  well  known 
L'niversity  Library  at  Oxford,  England.  The  build- 
ing which  at  present  forms  tlie  reading-room  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  was  begun  iu  1444  by  Humfrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  received  continual  acces- 
sions of  books.  Its  life  as  a  library,  however,  lasted 
little  more  than  a  century:  for  in  tlic  troubles  that 
followed  the  Reformation  it  suffered  tlie  same  fate 
as  other  abodes  of  religion  and  learning.  Its  man- 
uscripts were  burned  or  sold  as  waste  paper,  and 
its  fittings  treated  as  so  much  timber.  The  history 
of  the  present  collections,  therefore,  begins  with 
the  refoundation  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy  in  1598. 
Wlietlier  any  Hebrew  works  were  included  among 
Bodley's  own  gifts  is  uncertain.  The  earliest  re- 
corde<l  donation  of  the  kind  is  a  Hebrew  lexicon 
presented  liy  John  Savile  in  1601,  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  Hebrew  manuscripts  from  Dr.  John  Lhuid 
in  1603." 
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It  was  not  till  1640  that  the  Hebiew  collection  be- 
gan to  assume  any  imiiortance.     In  that  year  about 
forty-eight  manuscripts  were  received 
Early        from  Sir   Kcnelm   Digby   and   Arch- 
Donations    bishop  Laud  ;  and  iu  1654  John  Selden 
and  bequeathed  to  the  university  such  of  his 

Purchases.  Talraudical   and   rabbinical   books  as 
were  not  already  to  be  found  in  the 
libraiy.     But  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  present 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  was  acquired  by  ]iurehase. 
Thus  in  1693  Pococke's  libniry  of  420  manuscripts 
(including  a  number  in  Hebrew)  was  bought  for 
£600,  and  600  manuscripts  of  Huntingdon's  for  £700. 
In   the  eighteenth  century   very   few  acquisitions 
were     made; 
but  in  1817  the 
great  Canonici 
collection,    in- 
cluding    135 
manuscripts  on 
vellum,  chiefly 
in      Hebrew, 
was  bought  for 
£5,444,"  and 
twelve      years 
later    the    still 
more      impor- 
tant library  of 
R.   David  'Op- 
penheimer    (of 
Prag\ie)      was 
acquired    at    a 
cost  of  £2.080. 
The      impor- 
tance   of    this . 
addition     may 
be   estimated 
from   the    fact 
that  it  con- 
sisted   of    780 
manuscripts 
and  over  4,000 
printed  books, 
embracing 
every     depart- 
ment of  Jewish 
literature    and 
learning.     The 
collection     is 
still  called   by 
the    name     of 
the     original 
owner,    and 
subsequent  ac(iui.sitions  were  till  recentlv  referenced 
as  Oppenheinu-r  additions,  tlie  whole  being  housed 
together  in  tlie  "  Hebrew  Room,"  where  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  rabbi  may  lie  seen  ]>resiiling  over  this 
montunent  of  his  learned  industry. 

The  Bodleian  thus  rose  at  once  into  the  front  rank 
of  Hebrew  libraries.  But  its  value  was  still  further 
increased  soon  afterwards.  In  1845 about  4S3  printe<l 
volumes  from  the  lilii-ary  of  Gesenius  were  juir- 
chased,  as  well  as  320  books  from  »  Berlin  bookseller. 
In  1848  the  manuscrii>ts  (.S62  volumes)  bclonsrins:  to 
H.  J.  Michael  were  bought  for  £1.0.30.  but  his  large 
collection  of   5,471    priuted   volumes   went   to   the 


The  Oppen- 
heimer  and 

Michael 
Collections. 
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British  JIuseum,  Two  years  later  considerable  ad- 
ditions were  again  made  by  the  purchase  of  sixty-two 
manuscripts  and  numerous  printed 
^•olumes  from  various  sources.  The 
last  two  collections  bought  thus  en 
hhic  were  seventy-two  Reggio  manu- 
scripts in  1853,  and  a  number  of 
volumes  in  1864, 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  Hebrew  collection 
has  steailily  increased  in  value,  chiefly  through  the 
watchfulness  and  disorimiuation  of  the  late  Oriental 
sub-librarian.  Adolph  Xeubauer.  Besides  other 
manuscripts,  he  was  the  means  of  acquiring  a  num- 
ber of  Karaite  and  Yemen  manuscripts,  as  well  as  a 

great  quantity 
of     fragments 
from  the  Cairo 
"  g  e  n  i  z  a  h ,  " 
which  are  now 
bound    up    in 
about  180  vol- 
umes.    It  is  to 
be  feared,  how- 
ever,   that  the 
time  for  start- 
ling purchases 
is    past.      The 
important   pri- 
vate collections 
have    mostly 
gravitated     to 
the    large     li- 
braries;  the 
competi  tion 
between     buy- 
ers   is    keener 
than   ever    be- 
fore :  while 
lack  of    funds 
and  the  serious 
deuiauds  made 
by       other 
branches      of 
learning  on  the 
resources     of 
the   Bodleian 
and  of  the  Uni- 
versity     alike 
threaten  to  hin- 
der further  de- 
velopment   on 
any    large 
scale. 
In  the  aliove  account  only  the  more  strikius  ac- 
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quisitions  have  been  noticed,  and  these  very  briefly. 
Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  various 
catalogues.  The  Pococke  and  Huntingdon  manu- 
scripts, with  others,  are  described  in  John  Uri's  cat- 
alogue, published  in   1787,     For  the  Oppenheimer 

maiiuseriptsa  catalogue  was  issued,  in 

Cata-         Helirew   and   Latin,   at    Hamburg  in 

logues.       1826.   For  1  he  Michael  collection  a  cata- 

loo-ue  was  pulilislied  by  Steiuschneider 
and  Zunz.  Hamburg.  1848.  A  conspectus  of  all 
the  Hebrew  manuscrijits  iu  the  library  is  appended 
by  Steiuschneider  to  his  great  catalosue.  or  rather 
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bibliograph}',  of  the  printed  books.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  now  superseded  by  Neubauer's  "Cata- 
logue of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,"  published  in  1886, 
containing  2,603  numbers,  to  which  a  supplement  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  dealing  with  subsequent 
additions,  about  300  volumes  up  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  i)riuted  books  the  indispensable  and  onl.v 
guide  is  Steiuschueider's  "  Catalogus  Libroruni  He- 
bnsorum  iu  Bibliotheca  Bodleiaua,"  published  in 
1860,  of  whirh  an  interleaved  cojiy  in  the  library  is 
kept  up  to  date  by  manuscript  atlditions. 

OuLside  the  Ilelirew  manuscripts  and  books,  the 
chief  object  of  Jewi.sh  interest  at  the  Bodleian  is  a 
bronze  ewerOJ  inches  high,  and  80  inches  at  great- 
est circumference,  found  in  a  Suffolk  brook  in  1698. 
It  bears  a  Hebrew  inscription  showing  it  to  have 
been  presented  by  "Joseiih,  son  of  the  martyred 
Rabbi  Ychiel."  The  precise  ol)ject  for  which  it 
was  used  is  doubtful :  some  think  as  a  "  charity  box, " 
others  as  a  laver  for  washing  the  dead. 
BiBLiOGB.iPHV:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Budl.  cols,  xlv.-li.;  Neu- 

bauer.  Cnt.  B'liU.  Hrhr.  MSS.  pp.  v.,  vi.;  Catalot/iu-  Aiiuhi- 

Jewish  Higtiirkal  Exhihition,  No.  1 ;  Macray,  AnnalHiif  the 

BmHeiaii  Lihraru,  M  ed.,  Oxford.  KSiXJ. 

J.  A.  Co. 

BODO  :  Bishop  and  chaplain  of  Emperor  Louis 
the  Pious.  After  a  dissolute  life  at  court,  he  made 
(838)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  was  converted  to  Juda- 
ism, assuming  the  name  of  Eleazar,  and  married  a 
Jewess.  He  then  went  into  military  service  at 
Saragossa.  Bodo  incited  the  Jloorish  government 
and  the  people  to  oppose  the  Spanish  Christians, 
who  asked  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  In  840 
he  corresponded  with  the  knight  Pablo  Alvaro  of 
Cordova,  a  ba])tized  Jew  ;  each  convert  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  lead  the  other  back  to  his  old  faith. 
Many  of  their  letters  have  been  preserved. 

BiBLioGR.vPHV:  Florez,  Espana  Snyj-tidn,  vol.  xi.,  ep.  xlv.- 
XX.:  coinpan*  pp.  19  ct  seq.;  Kayseiiing,  in  Jlnnatsscttrift^ 
IStiO,  pp.  244  c(  fcq.;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gegcli.  der  Juden 
in  Rom,  i.  136  ct  seq. 
G.  H.  V. 

BODY  IN  JEWISH  THEOLOGY:  In  He- 
brew the  idea  of  "  body  "  is  e.xijressed  by  the  term  "  ba- 
ser" (Assyrian,  "bishru"),  which,  commonlj'  trans- 
lated "flesh."  originally  denoted  blood-relation,  clan 
(see  Gen.  ii.  23.  24),  the  physical  appearance  being 
regarded  as  the  evidence  of  ccmsanguinity,  and  only 
secondarily  the  "body,"  and  hence  the  general  state 
or  condition  of  man,  or  man  as  a  creature  of  flesh,  and 
finally  mankind,  "all  flesh"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  23).  A  less 
freq\ieutly  emploj-ed  term  is  "  gewiyah,"  which  with 
rare  exceptions  is  used  to  designate  not  the  living 
body,  but  the  corpse.  The  Greek  translators  em- 
ploy ffd/jf.  or,  rarely,  auna,  the  former,  in  accord- 
ance with  Greek  usage,  generally  in  the  plural.  In 
later  Hebrew  the  words  "geshem,"  "gu.shma."  and 
"guph"  were  used,  or  the  combination  "basar  wa 
dam"  (oa/Jf  Kat  a'i//a).  This  latter  phrase  imi.ilies  the 
distinction  between  God  and  man,  as.  for  instance, 
in  contexts  contrasting  "  the  Holy  One.  blessed  be 
He!"  with  "the  king  of  flesh  and  blood,"  which  con- 
tmst  is  rooted  neither  in  the  tliought  of  man's  sin- 
fulness over  and  against  the  perfection  of  the  Cre- 
ator nor  iu  the  opposition  of  the  material  to  the 
spiritual — the  antithesis  posited  by  Philo  between 
the  i'l'X'l  or  the  vovc  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nu/ia. 
the  "dead  nature  of  ours,"  on  the  other — tint  in  the 


conception  of  man  as  a  weak,  dependent,  and  mortal 
creature. 

According  to  Gen.  ii.  7  the  body  is  formed  of  dust 
and  is,  therefore,  frail  and  mortal.  It  will  return 
to  dust,  whence  it  was  taken  {ih.  iii.  19).  It  lives 
because  the  spirit  of  life  was  breathed  into  It  {ib.  ii. 
7;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8). 

The  defiling  character  of  the  dead  or  the  dis- 
eased body,  which  is  so  prominently  referred  to  in 
the  purity  laws  in  the  Levitical  code.  has.  by  the  mod- 
ern critical  school,  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  a 
range  of  ideas  univer.sally  found  in  all  religions  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  development,  and  as  being  an 
adaptation  of  observances  pertaining  to  an  anterior 
phase  of  religious  thought  and  practise.  Specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  sin.  and  its  seat  in  the  body  of 
man,  do  not  lie  within  the  ))Iane  of  the  unreflected 
religious  consciousness  which  is  characteristic  of  Old 
Testament  literature  and  life. 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  rabbinical  views  on  the  nature,  the  function, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  body. 

In  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  man  is 
considered  to  be  created  of  two  originally  uncom- 
bined  elements,  soul  and  body;  the 
Rabbinic  former  coming  from  the  higher  world, 
Conception,  and  the  latter  taken  from  the  lower 
(Gen.  R.  viii.  14;  Hag.  16a).  The  des- 
tiny of  the  latter  is  to  serve  the  former,  and  it  is 
organized  to  fulfil  the  Torah.  The  dust  of  which 
the  body  of  man  (Adam)  was  formed  was  composed 
of  contributions  from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth 
(Sanh.  38a;  Rashi  to  Gen.  ii.  7). 

A  shapeless  body  ("  golem  ")  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  (Gen.  R.  xiv.),  and  filled  the  whole 
earth,  or.  according  to  another  version,  reached  from 
earth  to  the  sky.  Bisexed,  this  creature  had  also 
two  faces  until,  through  the  later  differentiation  ac- 
cording to  sex.  man  found  in  woman  his  counter- 
part. This  (ultimate)  body  of  man  retains  (in  the 
nails)  traces  of  an  original  coat  of  light  (Rashi  on 
Gen.  ii.  21).  btit  as  now  constructed  it  consists  of 
248  members  (bones)  and  365  nerves  (compare  Tar- 
gum  Yer.  to  Gen.  i.  27).  which  numbers  are  assumed 
to  correspond  to  the  number  of  the  mandatory  and 
prohibitive  commandments  of  the  Law  (see  Ax.\T- 

OMY). 

The  psychology  of  the  times  connecting  certain 
functions  of  the  soul  with  certain  organs  of  the  body 
is  recognized  in  the  rabbinical  writings;  while  sym- 
Ijolism  in  reference  to  the  various  purposes  of  the 
organs  and  the  processes  of  physical  life  also  holds 
a  place  iu  the  anatomical  science  of  the  Talmudical 
teachers.  As  to  the  relation  which  the  body  holds 
to  the  soul,  and  the  questions  when  the  soul  enters 
the  body,  whether  the  soul  is  preexistent,  and 
whether  for  every  newly  created  boily  there  is  also 
a  newly  created  soul,  opinions  differ;  though  the 
majority  are  in  favor  of  the  precxistence  of  the  soul. 

The  body  is  not  regarded  as  impure.  The  adjec- 
tive "tame"  (impure),  used  of  the  body  in  contrast 
to  the  pure  soul  (^lek..  Beshallah.  Shirah,  2;  com- 
pare Sanh.  Ola,  b).  refers  rather  to  the  physical  proc- 
ess through  which  the  body  is  produced  from  a 
"malodorous"  drop  (Abot  iii.  1).  To  strain  the 
moaning  of  the  word  "saruhah,"  used  to  convey 
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this  idea,  as  does  AVeber  ("  AltSynagogale  Tlieolo- 
gie."  p.  229),  is  inadmissible.     The  body  is  the  seat 
of  the  "  yezer  hara'  "  (evil  inclination).     This  latter 
is  natural  and  necessuy :   it  is  not  in  it.self  a  mani- 
festation of  congenital  sinful  depravity  (Gen.  R.  i.\.). 
Body  and   soul  are  alike  responsible 
Body         for  deeds  committed  (Tan..  XA'ayikra. 
and  Soul.     6)    (see  Yezer   Hara).     Aamn   ben 
Elijah,   the   Karaite  ("Ez  Hayyim." 
cxii.),  bases  upon  this  responsibility  of  the  body  an 
argument  in  favor  of  resurrection  (compare  the  par- 
able of  the  blind  and  the  lame  in  Ribbi  .Tiulah  ha- 
Nasi's  argument   before   the    emperor  Antoninus. 
Sitnh.  91b). 

To  provide  food  and  drink  and  dress  in  proper 
quantity  and  becoming  style  is  a  religious  duty 
(Jlaimouides.  "Yad."  De'ot,  v.).  Mutilations  of 
the  body  are  prohibited  (Lev.  xi.x.  27,  28;  Deut. 
xxiii.  3). 

Even  after  death  the  body  was  regarded  as  de- 
manding respectful  treatment.  Once  the  "temple" 
(tabernacle)  of  the  soul  and  its  servant,  the  cere- 
ment of  dust  was  to  be  guarded  against  sacrilegious 
dissection  (Hul.  lib).  Hence  the  Levitical  laws 
rendering  impure  the  pereons  touching  the  dead 
body,  according  to  the  explanation  of  R.  .Johanan' 
ben  Zakkai  (Yad.  iv.  6:  Num.  R.  xix. ;  see  also  Eiu- 
hom.  "Xer  Tamid,"  pp.  S3  et  neq.,  Philadelphia. 
1866). 

The  body  decays-  but  it  will  rise  again  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection.  The  bodies  of  the  risen 
are  reproductions  of  those  which  they  teuiuited  while 
living;  cripples  and  the  deformed  will  rise  with  the 
old  deformities  (Gen.  R.  xiv.,  xcv.)  (see  Luz  and 
Resurrectios).  Early  Talmudic  conceits  ascribe 
feeling  to  the  body  even  after  death  (Shab.  1.52b:  .see 
HiBBiT  jia-Keber;  "Wolff,  "Muhamed.  Eschatolo- 
gie,"p.  62.  Leipsic,  18T2). 

Post-Talmudic  Judaism  virtually  accepts  the 
foregoing  views,  as  does,  for  instance.  Saadia.  "  Emu- 
not  we-Deot,"  vi.,  where  he  controverts  the  idea 
that  the  soul  is  abused  by  being  made  to  reside  in 
the  body.  The  latter  is  the  souFs  necessarj-  agent. 
and  this  body  is  the  one  best  suited  for  the  ends  of 
man.  The  body  is  not  impure.  The 
Later         Law  declares  certain  secretions  of  the 

Views.       body  to   be  unclean,   but  onh-  after 

they  have  left,  not  while  they  are  in, 

the  body  (Bahya  ben  Joseph,  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot ''). 

The  human  body  evidences  the  Creator's  wisdom 

(see  B.vhta  bex  Joseph). 

Like  a  red  thread  through  the  speculations  of  the 
medieval  Jewish  and  Arabic  thinkers  runs  the  doc- 
trine of  the  four  elements.  Man  being  the  micro- 
cosm, and  the  world  the  macrocosm,  the  effort  is 
made  to  establish  a  correspondence  between  the 
body  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter.  The  four 
elements  are  discovered  in  the  four  humors  of  man's 
body.  Israeli's  work  on  the  elements,  ba.sed  upon 
the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  influenced  all  subsequent 
thinkers  in  this  direction.  In  Donolo  and  in  Ibn 
Gabirol  there  is  the  theory  that  the  blood  in  man 
corresponds  to  the  air;  the  white  humor,  to  the 
water ;  the  black  humor,  to  the  earth ;  and  the  red 
bile,  to  the  fire.  The  five  senses  of  man  are  also 
very  prominent  in  the  symbolic  and  allegorical  inter- 


pretation of  the  Biblical  texts.  Ethics  and  poetry 
as  well  borrowed  instruction  and  inspiration  from  the 
five  senses  (Kaufmann.  "Die  Sinne,"  Leipsic,  ISHl) 
(see  Adam).  The  bod_v  of  man  was  thus  studied 
from  many  points  of  view,  but  was  always  regjirded 
as  a  marvelous  construction  witnessing  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  whose  praise  was  sung  in 
benediction  (Ber.  60a).  The  latter,  after  dwelling 
on  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  bodily  organs 
to  their  functions,  names  God  as  "  the  Healer  of  all 
flesh  and  the  wonderful  Artilicer." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Reform  Judaism  has  relin- 
quished the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
"The  catechisms  and  prayer-books  of  the  modern 
synagogues,  however,  teach  that  "  the  body  is  in- 
tended by  the  Creator  to  be  the  servant  of  the  im- 
mortal soul,  and  as  such  is  not  congenitally  de- 
praved." "This  very  body — woven  of  dust — Thou 
liast  dignitied  to  be  a  dwelling-place  of  Thine,  a 
minister  unto  Thy  spirit.  Even  it  issued  pure  from 
Thine  hand.  Thou  hast  implanted  in  it  the  capac- 
ity for  sin,  but  not  sin  itself"  (David  Einhorn's 
"Prayer-Book,"  2d  Eng.  ed.,  Chicago,  1896,  part  ii. 
207)." 

K.  E.  G.  H. 

BOESCHENSTAIKT,  JOHANNES  (sometimes 
spelled  Boeschenstein)  :  German  Hebraist;  burn 
at  Eslingen  in  1472;  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish 
parentage,  this  statement,  however,  being  denied 
by  himself.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  revive 
the  study  of  Hebrew  in  Germany,  having  been  a 
pupil  of  !Moses  Mollin  and  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  at 
lugolstadt  in  150.5.  at  Augsburg  in  1513,  and  at 
Wittenberg  in  1518.  He  produced  an  elementary 
grammar  at  Augsburg  in  1514.  another  at  Willen- 
burg,  1518  (second  edition,  Cologne,  1521),  and  in 
1520  edited  Moses  Kimhi's  -pTK)  at  Augsburg-, 
whither  he  had  returned.  During  a  wandering  life 
he  taught  Hebrew  at  Nuremberg,  Antwerp,  and 
Zurich;  at  the  last-named  place  having  the  reformer 
Zwingli  among  his  pupils. 

Boeschenstain  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
Jewish  prayers ;  publishing  a  German  translation  of 
some,  in  1.525,  under  the  title  "  a'layn  m^Sn,  Vil 
Guler  Mahnungen."  and.  in  the  same  year,  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  Ruth,  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  The 
Jewish  grace  before  and  after  meals  he  translated 
in  1580. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHY:  L.  Geiger,  Das  SUidhtm  (ttr  Hclirdisehfn 
Sinaihi  in  DeutfvhlamU  1870.  pp.  .54.  ia5;  AVg.  Drutsche 
Ili'iiiiiiiiliic.  iii.  1st;  J.  Perles,  Bcitrtlgc  ziir  Gcsc/i.  lUr 
Hihriiifvhci)  iiml  Aramcimhcu  StiiOkii,  pp.  27  ft  .stq..  213; 
Steinsehneider.  Cot.  Bndl.  col.  Ri:3andAdd.;  idem, Haixmiifh, 
p.  £i:  Zusiitze,  p.  »S:  Zeit.  fUr  Hcbr.  BOA.  ii.  M  (with 
full  MbliosrrapliTi. 
T.  J. 

BOETHUSIANS  (D'Din'3) :  A  Jewish  sect 
closely  related  to.  if  not  a  development  of,  the  Sad- 
ducees.  The  origin  of  this  schism  is  recounted  as 
follows  by  the  Midrash :  Antigonus  of  Soko  having 
taught  the  maxim,  "Be  not  like  the  servants  who 
serve  their  masters  for  the  sake  of  the  wages,  but 
be  rather  like  those  who  serve  without  thought  of 
receiving  wages."  his  two  pupils,  Zadok  and  Boe- 
thus.  repeated  this  maxim  to  their  pupils.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  were  understood  to  express 
thereby  the  belief  that  there  was  neither  a  future 
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world  nor  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;   and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  these  pupils  of  Zadok  and  Boe- 
thus  renounced  the  Torali  and  founded  the  sects  of 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians.     They  lived  in 
luxiirious  splendor;   using  silver  and  golden  vessels 
all  their  lives,  not  because  they  were  haughty,  but 
because  (as  they  claimed)  the  Pharisees  led  a  hard 
life  on  earth  and  yet  would  have  noth- 
Origin        iug  in  the  world  to  come  (Ab.  R.  N. 
of  Name,     v.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  26.     The  text  is 
corrujit.     According   to   one  version, 
Zadok  and  Boethus  were  themselves  the  founders  of 
the  sects). 

Historical  in  this  story  is  the  statement  that  these 
two  sects  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
resurrection.  Again,  the  ]\Iidrash  is  on  the  whole 
correct  in  saying  that  the  sects  found  their  followers 
chiefly  among  the  wealthy;  but  the  origin  of  the 
sects  is  legendary.  The  Mishnah,  as  well  as  the 
Baraita,  mentions  the  Boethusians  as  opposing  the 
Pharisees  in  saying  that  the  sheaf  due  at  the  Pass- 
over (compare  'O.mer)  must  be  otl'ered  not  on  the 
second  feast-day,  but  on  the  day  after  the  actual 
Sabbath  of  the  festival  week,  and,  accordingly,  that 
Pentecost,  which  comes  seven  weeks  and  one  day 
later,  should  always  be  celebrated  on  the  Sabbath 
(Men.  X.  3;  compare  also  Hag.  ii.  4).  In  another 
passage  it  is  narrated  that  the  Boethusians  hired 
false  witnesses  in  order  to  lead  the  Pharisees  astray 
in  their  calculations  of  the  new  moon  (Tosef.,  R.  H. 
i.  lo;  Bab.  ih. 'i'2h;  Yer.  ib.  ii.  57d,  below;  compare 
Geiger,  "  Urschrift, "  pp.  137,  138).  Another  point  of 
dispute  Vietween  the  Boethusians  and  the  Pharisees 
was  whether  the  high  priest  should  prepare  the  in- 
cense inside  or  outside  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Tosef.,  Yoma,  i.  8;  Yer.  ib.  i. 
39a).  The  parallel  to  the  last-named  passage  (Yoma 
19b)  lias  "  Sadducees  "  instead  of  "  Boethusians  " ; 
and  in  other  passages  the  Talmud  undoubtedly 
uses  these  two  terms  indifferently  in  designating 
the  same  sect.  Graetz's  assumption,  therefore,  that 
the  Sadducees  were  the  political  and  the  Boethu- 
sians the  religious  opponents  of  the  Pharisees,  is 
untenable. 

The  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  Boethu- 
sians were  only  a  variety  of  the  Sadducees.  deriving 
their  name  from  the  priest  Boethus.     Simon,  son  of 
Boethus  from   Alexandria,  or,  according   to   other 
sources,  Boethus  himself,  was  made  a  high  priest 
about  2o  or  2-1  n.c.  liy  Herod  the  Great,  in  order  that 
Boethus'  marriage  with  the  hitter's  daughter  Mari- 
anine  might  not  l)e  regarded  as  a  mesalliance  (Jose- 
phus,  "Ant."  XV.  9,  g  3;   .xix.  6,  S  2. 
A  High-      This  JIariamne   II.    must  be    distin- 
Priestly      guished  frrmi  the  first  of  the  Hasmo- 
Family.      ueau   Mariamues).      Furthermore,    to 
the  family  of  Boethus  belonged  the 
following  high  priests:  Joezer,  who  filled  the  office 
twice   (/i.  xviii.   1,  §  1);   Eleazar  {ib.  xvii.  13,  §  1); 
Simon  Cantheras  {ih.  .xix.  6,  §  2);   his  son  Elioneus 
{ih.  xix.  8,  1 1);  and  the  high  priest  Joshua  b.  Gamla, 
who  must  also  be  included,  since  his  wife  Martha 
(Miriam)  belonged  to  the  house  (Yeb.  vi.  4).     The 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees   toward  this  high-priestly 
family  is  shown  by  the  words  of  the  tanua  Al)ba 
Saul  b.  Bntnit,  who  lived  about  the  vear  40  of  the 


common  era  at  Jerusalem  (Pes.  5Ta;  Tosef.,  Men. 
xii.  23).  It  must  be  especially  noticed  that  "the 
house  of  Boethus ''  heads  the  list  of  the  wicked  and 
sinful  priestly  families  enumerated  by  Abba.  It  is, 
however,  onl}'  an  assumption — although  a  highly 
probable  one — that  the  Boethusians  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  Boetluis  and  members  of  his  family; 
for  the  assumption  is  not  proved,  as  there  may  have 
been  another  Boethus  who  really  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect.  As  the  beginnings  of  this  sect  are 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  so  also  is  the  length  of  its 
duration.  The  Talmud  mentions  a  Boethusian  in  a 
dispute  with  a  pupil  of  Akiba  (Shab.  108a;  Soferim 
i.  2);  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  word  here  means 
simply  a  sectarian,  a  heretic,  just  as  the  term  "Sad- 
ducee "  was  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  later  on. 
A  Boethus,  son  of  Zonim,  and  nearly  contempora- 
neous with  Akiba  (compare  Yer.  I.e.  10b),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah  (B.  51.  v.  3);  he  was  not, 
however,  a  Boethusian,  but  a  jjiovis  merchant.  A 
Palestinian  amora,  c.  300  c.E. ,  was  also  called  '"Boe- 
thus."    Compare   High  Priests,    Pii.\i(isees  xsd 

S.\DDrCEES. 

BuJLlOfiRAPHT :  On  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boe- 
thusians. .see  E.  Banelh,  Vehcr  ihn  Vrsi>ruim  ihr  Satinkiler 
uud  B'liDius  (7('?-in  Berliner-Hoffmann.  Mauazin,  Ix.  1-;J7.01- 
9.5  (also  printed  separately,  Dessau,  H>S2|;  (ieiirer,  Vnchrift, 
IMT,  pp.  IH'J  ct  wi(.;  dratz,  Ge!<cli.  dir  Juden.  iil.  (S9,  23:j.  4tb 
ed.;  Seliurer.  Ge.-<cli.  ii.  31T-31S,  409-41!).  For  a  romplete  bib- 
liographv  see  Piurisees  Axn  Sadducees. 
K.  L.  G. 

BOGNAK,  FREDERIKE:  German  actress; 
born  at  Gotha  Feb,  10,  1840.  Her  father  was  a 
singer,  and  Frederike  was  destined  for  a  musical 
career.  After  appearing  a  few  times  in  children's 
parts  in  Budapest,  she  was  sent  to  Munich  to  study 
music  under  Mme.  Behrend-Brandt,  who  was  her 
aunt.  She  sang  for  some  time  on  the  concert  plat- 
form, but  finally  decided  to  become  an  actress. 
After  studying  under  Denker,  and  later  under  Laul)e, 
she  made  her  debut  at  Zurich  in  1856.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Bognar  went  to  the  Hamburg  Stadt- 
theater,  where  she  remained  until  18.58,  when  she 
went  to  the  Ilofburgtheater,  Vienna,  with  which  she 
was  associated  until  1870.  In  that  year  she  began 
a  starring  tour  that  lasted  for  several  years.  Bognar 
then  went  to  the  Deutsches  Landestheater  in  Prague, 
and  in  1892  joined  the  Deutsches  Volkstheater  in 
Vienna. 

In  her  younger  days  Bognar  played  the  parts  of 
Gretcheh.  Cliiirhcii.  ThekUi.  Ikifdi'iiiona.  Einilia  6a- 
lotti.  Marie  in  "Ilerz  und  'VS'elt,"  Opheh'n.  Louise 
Miller,  Lmly  Turtiiffc,  and  M(irr/iicrifc  in  "La  Dame 
aux  Camelias."  Later  in  life  she  portrayed  Medea. 
Moriet  Stiiiirt.  Freiu  Ali-inej  in  "Die  Gespenster," 
Judith,  and  Pompadour. 

Builiographt:  Das  Gi isd'ye  Wien.  p.  44:  Brnckhaiis,  Knn- 
rriK(itUii\!i-Lrxiki)n,    Hi.  'Zil.  Appendix,  p.    ITU:    KlUggen, 
ByU\mii-Lcxil\iin.  p.  :jl. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BOGOLYUBSKI,  ANDBEI :  First  grand  duke 
of  Kussia  (11011-74).  He  cniuiucred  Kiev  after  the 
death  of  Vladimir  Mouomakh  (1109),  but  selected 
the  northern  city  of  Vladimir  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  At  that  time  Kiev  was  an  irai)ortant 
commercial  center  with  a  considerable  Jewish  popu- 
lation, the  Jews  controlling  the  trade  between  west- 
ern Europe  ami  the  Far  East.     The  Jewisli  travelers 
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Bi-njamin  of  Tudcki  (1160-73)  ami  Pethaliiah  of 
Regensbiii-g  (llTo-Ho)  visited  the  city.  Admission 
to  service  in  the  prince's  militia  ("druzhinn ")  of 
old  Russia  was  not  coutiucd  to  any  nationality  or 
creed,  and  the  soldiers  enjoyed  many  liberties. 
Bogolynbski  was  the  tirst  Russian  autocrat,  and  he 
curtailed  manj'  of  these  privileges  of  the  druzhina. 
Besides  this,  Christianity  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  Russia,  so  that  the  religious  freedom  of 
tlie  militia  was  also  attacked.  Bogolyubski,  who 
surrounded  himself  with  foreigners  from  all  coun- 
tries, both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  took  pride 
in  showing  tbeni  the  splendid  church  of  the  Virgin 
in  Vladimir,  in  order  that  those  of  a  different  religion 
might  be  attracted  to  the  Greek  Orthodo.x  Church 
and  be  baptized.  The  chronicler  of  Kiev  praises 
Bogolyubski  especially  for  his  Christisyi  deeds  and 
his  conversion  of  many  Bulgars  and  Jews.  It  was 
probablv  two  of  these  converts,  Anb.\l  the  J.vssin, 
and  Ephraim  iloisich,  who  took  part  in  the  success- 
ful conspiracy  against  the  life  of  ISogolyubski.  The 
latter,  having  banished  his  brothers  and  all  the 
boyars  who  would  not  implicitly  obey  him,  had  be- 
come gradually  more  tyrannical,  forgetting  that  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  people.  He  burdened  the 
latter  with  heavy  ta.xes,  and  at  his  pleasure  sen-, 
tenccd  them  to  death.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that 
Jews,  even  though  his  confidential  servants,  took 
part  in  the  conspiracy.  The  terrible  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  Bogolyubski's  favorite,  the  bishop 
Fiodor,  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  the  reign.  Never- 
theless, he  must  ha\e  liad  many  devoted  subjects 
among  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  the  lamentations 
of  his  servant  Kuzmishev  after  the  assassination: 
"Even  the  Bulgars  and  the  Jews  and  the  pagans 
weep  for  you." 

BiBi.iocR.iPHv:  BesMizhev-Ryumin,  Mnrio  Riimii,  i„  part  il. 
p.  IH:  Znbyelin,  Isturia  Ru.^hi)i  Zhizni.  U.  421 ;  Karanisin. 
Istiiria.  2d  eii..  it.  :51t>;  Kostoirianpv,  HuA^hunid  Istuni/a.  i. 
87;  //iii/;/(  rs/.di/ii  /.i/.  (n/ii.«.  pp.  liM,  lii.i:  Sctisi.iiii,!  Liii'tiijiis, 
pp.  1H4.  IW  ;  /i', ,;,.«(!(,  N,,s.  174. 17.i  ;  Petlialliali  ..f  liir'-llsliurg. 
behiili.  p.  2,  Jcrusali-iii.  1.S72;  Benjamin  of  Tudel:^  MaMoi, 
i.  3,  London,  1841 ;  Harkavy,  Boynlyuhski,  in  Ha-Kannel, 
1867. 

n.  K.  :\r.  R. 

BOGROV,  GRIGORI  ISAACOVICH :  Rus- 
sian writer;  born  JIarch  13,  1S25.  in  Poltava;  died 
May  10.  1885,  at  Derevki,  government  of  Minsk. 
He  received  his  early  education  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  who  left  in  manu- 
script a  Hebrew  work  on  astronomy.  Grigori  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  ralibinical  literature  until  his  marriage  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  then  without  a  teacher  stud- 
ied Russian.  German,  and  French,  and  also  learned 
to  play  the  violin  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill. 
Being  unhapjiy  in  bis  family  life,  he  separated  from 
his  wife. 

In  liis  first  work,  "Zapiski  Yevreya"  (.Memoirs 
of  a  Jew),  Bogrov  portrays  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  life  and  his  surroundings.  This  was  jmblished 
in  the  "Ote  Chestvennyva  Zapiski,"  1871-73,  and  in 
book  form  in  1874.  Although  liy  reason  of  its  style 
and  its  descriptions  of  Russian  and  Russo-Jewish 
life  his  work  is  considered  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Russian  literature,  yet  the  author's  undignified 
revelations  of  his  family  affairs  called  forth  severe 
criticism. 


Having  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer, 
Bogrov  moved  fnmi  South  Russia  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  occupied  bim,self  entirely  with  literature. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Bogrov  joined  the  Greek 
Orthodo.x  Church,  and  married  again. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  work  he  published; 
"Yevreiski  Jlanuskript,"  St.  Petersburg,  1876; 
"Nyezbny  Bratetz,"  St.  Petersburg,  1878;  "Zhif 
ill  ne  Zhif  Yevrcyam  Povsemyestuo  v  Rossii,"  in 
"Slovo,"  1872,  No!  3;  "  Lassall's  Tovo  Svyeta,"  in 
the  same  journal;  and  many  other  novels  and 
sketches  from  Russo-Jewisli  life,  which  appeared  in 
the  periodicals  "Razvyet,"  "Yevreiskaya  Biblio- 
teka,"  "Russki  Yevrei,"  and  "Voskhod,"  from 
1879  to  1883. 

Bibliography:    Vent'erov,   Kritiko-Biografichcski   Slovar. 
iii.,  ,>i.ii.,  St.  Petersburg,  18'J.i. 

H.  R. 

BOGTTSLA'V  :  Tnwn  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
Russia.  It  is  mcMtioued  in  ollicial  documents  dated 
11!)").  Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  the  Jewish 
settlement  there.  Russian  and  Polish  historians  re- 
cord that  Boguslav  was  one  of  the  cities  wliich 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  uprising  of  Chiniel- 
nicki ;  Jewish  sources,  however,  do  not  mention  it 
among  the  communities  destroyed.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  about  13,000,  of  which  10,000  are 
Jews.  In  1809  a  Jewish  printing-otfice  was  estab- 
lished in  Boguslav,  and  the  tirst  work  published 
there  was  "Besamim  Rosh,"  by  Joseph  Katz. 

Bibliography;  Scmoior,  i,  288;  SiJisiih  Tevreiskihh  Izda^ 
ill  I,  p.  3,  St.  Petersburg,  1894. 
"     H  I.    Br. 

BOHEMIA  :  *  Crown  land  in  the  northernmost 
Iiart  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  history 
of  the  tirst  settlement  (if  .Jews  in  Bohemia  is  wrapped 
in  legend.  The  oldest  Jewish  sources  designate 
Bohemia  as  "  Erez  Keua'an.''  that  i.s,  "  Slavouia  "  (so 
called  because  those  districts  plied  a  vigorous  trade 
in  slaves,  in  which  trattic  Jews  themselves  took 
part),  under  which  term,  however,  in  a  larger  sense 
the  countries  eastward  as  far  as  Kiev  are  to  be  un- 
derstood (Zunz,  "Ritus,"  p.  73;  Ar.  pp.  54,  131,  989; 
Salt.  p.  151;  Vitas.  Alberti,  in  Gratz,  "  Gesch.  der 
Jiiden,"  vi.  68).  In  Ar.  p.  39,  an  archbishop  asks 
for  a  Jewish  or  a  Slavonic  physician,  and  in  ib.  p. 
50  Ibrahim  ibn  Ya'akub  speaks  of  "  ailments  of  the 
Slaves"  (see  "  Reisebericlit  fiber  die  Slavischen  Lan- 
der" published  by  F.  West  berg  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  Nov.,  1899). 
Jews  resident  there  are  called  "  Bene  Het "  (Chil- 
dren of  Heth).  Inasmuch  as  intercourse  with  the 
East  was  always  very  active  (Ar.  p.  50;  M.  pp. 
31,  363,  ["Erez  Yawan"];  Gi'idemann,  "Gesch.  dcs 
Erziehungswesens,"  i.  114),  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  Byzantine  resemblances  in  the  older 
ritual  of  the  Prague  Altschul,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  earliest  Jewish  settlers  in  Bohemia  came  from 
the  East.  In  the  train  of  the  Germans  at  the  time 
of  the  Black  Death,  Jews  also  found  their  way  into 
Bohemia  from  Germany  (Pod.  pp.  10  et  si'(/.),  and 
they  were  joined  by  coreligionists  from  France 
(Rapoj)ort,  "Introduction  to  Gal  'Ed"),  Poland, 
Austria   (Kisch,   M.    p.    25)   and    Hungary.     Their 

•  For  the  lull  titles  u!  works  cited  under  abbreviations,  see 
Bibliography  at  the  end  ot  the  article. 
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veiTiacular  was  Slavonic,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
planations of  words  given  by  Jewish  writers  and 
from  proper  names  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  (>I. 
pp.  26,  31,  318,  372;  Sp.  Ur.  pp.  24  ct  seq. ;  Pod. 
p.  21 ;   Grim,  p.  14). 

The  first  accredited  statement  concerning  the  res- 
idence of  Jews  in  Bohemia  comes  from  Leitmeritz, 

where  they,  as  well  as  others  who 
Early  brought  salt  or  other  goods  into  the 
Settle-  town,  had  to  pa.y  a  toUto  the  Stcphan's 
ments.       Church   (10G7)"(Ai'-   P-   66).     But  the 

first  actual  settlement  was  in  Prague, 
which  is  described  in  Jewish  divorce  papers  as 
"the  city  called  >Iezigrade  (XtiytD),  situated  on  the 
river  Vltava  (XIIO^lD,  and  on  the  Bottich  (-['[on) 
streaiu."  This  sjieciticatiou  points  to  the  oldcit  por- 
tion of  the  city,  called  Vysehrad,  as  the  scene  of  the 
first  Jewish  settlement.  There  and  in  the  Prague 
Vorstadt  (probably  the  present  Altstadt),  closely  ad- 
joining the  former  ghetto  (now  the  Joseph.sstadt), 
lived  alongside  of  other  merchants  and  immigrant 
Germans  (1091)  "many  Jews  very  rich  in  gold  and 
silver"  (ih.  p.  77).  Tliey  held  the  same  legal  stand- 
ing as  the  Germans  and  French  (ih.  p.  78 ;  compare 
pp.  106,  198,  200,  254).  The  fiijit  Crusade  and  the 
attendant  persecutions  of  the  Jews  'foimd  the  Israel- 
ites of  Plague  prepared  for  a  Ijrave  defense  of  their 
lives,  supported  by  I)\ike  Vratislav  II.,  as  well  as  by 
the  bishop  Cosmas;  but  the  temporary  ab.sence  of 
the  duke  in  1096  at  once  caused  e.\cesses  to  break 
out  in  Prague,  Vysehrad,  and  Bubeuium  (ih.  p.  92; 
Salf.  p.  151).  Jews  who  had  been  compulsorily 
baptized  in  1096,  sought  to  emigrate  in  1098  to  Po- 
land or  Hungary  with  their  possessions;  but  the 
duke,  who  had  been  apprised  of  their  intention, 
stripped  them  of  their  property,  leaving  them  only 
the  barest  necessities  of  life  (Ar.  p.  95).  In  spite  of 
these  sufferings,  the  beginnings  of  scholarship  are 
exhibited  in  a  ritual  question  addressed  by  the 
Jews  of  Prague  to  Moses  B.  Jekuthiel  in  Mayeuce 
(Grlin,  p.  9). 

They  seem  to  have  gradually  recovered  some  of 
their  former  favor.  In  1124  the  Jew  Jacob,  who 
after  his  baptism  had  become  a  favorite  of  Vratislav 
I.,  and  had  risen  to  be  vice-dominus  at  his  court, 
returned  to  Judaism  anil  removed  the  Christian 
altar  and  holy  relics  from  a  synagogue.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  b}'  his  royal  master  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  offered  three 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  a  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  for  his  ransom  (Ar.  p.  101). 

The  prohibition  against  holding  Christian  slaves 
was  in  all  probability  disregarded  in  Bohemia  as  it 

was  in  Moravia,  and  that  b)'  tlie  Chris- 
Toleratiou.  tian  "  slaves"  themselves,  who  enjoj'ed 

kindly  treatment  at  the  liands  of  their 
Jewish  masters  (Fr.-Gr.  p.  10).  The  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  the  Jews  was  on  the  whole  benevo- 
lent (Ar.  p.  101).  The  community,  which  in  1142 
suffered  tlie  loss  of  its  synagogue  and  many  liouses 
by  fire,  probably  during  the  siege  of  Prague  b}' 
Conrad  II.  of  Znaim  (ib.  p.  106),  displayed  a  lively 
interest  in  theological  studies,  which  led  to  close 
relations  with  the  neighboring  congregation  of  Re- 
geusburg,  and  even  with  the  scholars  of  northern 
France.     In  Prague  there  lived  the  Tosalnst  Isaac 


b.  Mordecai,  known  as  R.  Isaac  of  Prague;  in  Bohe- 
mia lived  also  ^Moses  b.  Jacob  and  Eliezer  b.  Isaak, 
mentioned  in  the  Tosafot.  Isaac  ben  Jacob  ha- 
Laban  (from  "Albis,"  the  Elbe.  Bohemian  "Laba") 
was  a  rabbinical  teacher  in  Prague,  and  the  brother 
of  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg,  who  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els from  Prague  {ib.  p.  131 ;  Griin,  p.  10). 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  circumstances  of  the 
Jews  were  even  more  favorable.  On  leaving  the 
country  for  a  .iourney  they  had  to  pay  a  lighter  tax 
even  than  the  Christian  clergy  (Ar.  p.  186).  In  1335 
they  extended  their  settlements  into  the  plains  of 
Bohemia  (Pod.  p.  6).  Though  it  is  true  that  in  that 
year  the  Jews  contemplated  leaving  Bohemia  in 
expectation  of  the  Messiah's  coming  (Ar.  p.  211), 
this  was  not  due  in  any  way  to  oppression.  All 
their  old  privileges  were  secured  to  them ;  the 
friendly  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  (1254)  was  confirmed 
by  Ottocar  II.,  and,  in  expressed  opjmsition  to  the 
hostile  resolutions  of  the  Vienna  council,  was  a.irain 
confirmed  in  1267  (ih.  pp.  255,  257;  Wertheimer,  p. 
172).  The  following  regulations  applied  to  tlie  Jews 
in  Bohemia  as  well  as  to  the  king's  other  Jewish 
subjects:  a  Christian  migJit  testify  against  a  Jew 
oul}'  in  conjunction  with  another  Christian  and  a 
Jew;  a  Jew  was  to  be  tried  only  in  tho  synagogue 
(with  "  coram  suis  scolis, "  in  Ar.  p.  255).  In  disputes 
between  Jews  the  decision  was  not  to  rest  witli  the 
municipal  jud.ges,  but  with  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  the  chief  chamberlain;  the  Jewish  judge  had 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  only  if  the  charge  had  l)een 
brought  originally  before  him.  Desecration  of  the 
Jewish  cemetery  was  punishable  with  death,  the 
offender's  property  escheating  to  the  head  of  the 
state.  A  Jew  could  not  be  compelled  to  deliver 
upon  a  Jewish  festival  a  jtledge  upon  which  he  had 
lent  money.  In  loan  transactions  with  the  Church 
the  Jew  was  advised  for  his  own  good — as  al.so  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  Iglau,  1249  (ib.  p.  244) — to 
exercise  especial  caution. 

Jews  were  also  found  in  Tachau,  among  them  l)eing 
Moses  ben  Hisdai,  "one  of  the  grays  of  Bohemia."' 
His  contemporaries  were  Jacob,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Isaac  ha-Laban,  and  Abraham  ben  Azriel 
called  Isaac  Or-Zarua,  whose  history  seems  to  have 
been  iutiiuately  associated  with  Prague,  and  whose 
teachers  were  counted  among  the  scholars  of  that 
city.  A  Pentateuch  connuentary  was  written  by  a 
disciple  of  Judah  the  Pious,  who  lived  probably  in 
Bohemia.  In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  graiumarian,  Jekuthiel  b.  Judah  ha  Kolien 
or  Solomon  ha-Nakdan,  lived  in  Prague.  Thus 
Saadia,  Hayyug.  Ibu  Ezra,  and  JIaimonides,  to- 
gether with  the  exegetes  of  northern  France,  may 
be  said  to  have  foimd  a  new  home  in  Bohemia  (.M. 
pp.  31,  316,  360;  Griin,  ii.  13). 

A  fitting  prelude  to  the  horrors  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  afforded  by  the  massacre  of  the  Prague 
community,  which,  it  would  appear,  had  its  own 
quarter,    the   "Vicus  Juda'orum,"  as 
The  early  as  1273  (Griin,  p.  24).     In   r29a 

Fourteenth  (Wertheimer,  p.  175)  and   1298  Rind- 
Century,      tlciseh's  robber-band  (Gri'iu,  p.  16),  fell 
up<m  the  ghetto  there,  to  avenge  an  al- 
leged insult  to  the  host.     As  early  in  the  century  as 
1305  the  charges  of  ritual  murder  which  sprang  up 
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in  so  many  German  towns  found  victims  in  Prague 
(Kohut,  "Gescli.  der  Deutscb.  Jud."  p.  162).  In 
13'21  seventy-live  Jews  were  burned  at  the  stalie 
tliere  ("Jalirb.  Geseli.  der  Jud."  iv.  147).  John  of 
Luxemb\n\s  in  133(i  plundered  the  synagogues  be- 
cause by  the  newly  introduced  customs  dutj'  he 
could  not  quickly  attain  his  end  (Grlin,  p.  17). 
In  the  same  year  53  Jews  were  burned  in  Prague 
("Jahrb.  Gescli.  der  Jud."  iv.  147).  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Armleders  and  their  like  the  Jews  in  Bud- 
weis  (Wertheitner,  p.  177),  where  there  were  in  134 
three  families,  had  increased  considerably  in  num- 
bers; those  in  Czaslau,  Priehowitz,  and  Xeuhaus 
were  plundered  and  murdered  (Salf.  p.  240).  The 
archbishop  of  Prague,  Arnest  I.,  in  1347  made  new 
charges  against  them  (Wertheimer,  p.  173);  but  they 
were  shielded  by  the  utterance  of  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  that  year,  who  said  that  the  Jews  were  his 
"serfs"  ("Kammerknechte").  and  that  his  rights  in 
them  must  be  respected  (M.  1894,  p.  371).  His 
representative  in  1339  likewise  iirotected  certain 
Jews,  who  had  been  baptized  and  had  reverted  to 
Judaism  again,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Church ; 
for  his  humane  interference  he  was  promptly  excom- 
municated (Wertheimer,  p.  175).  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  Charles  IV.  felt  himself  justified  in  con- 
sidering all  the  property  of  his  "  serfs  "  as  quite  his 
own,  and  at  his  pleasure  released  debtors  to  the  Jews 
from  their  obligations.  He  dix'ided  with  his  noliles 
the  possessions  of  the  Jews  massacred  in  the  fearful 
outbreaks  of  1348  and  1349  which  accompanied  the 
Black  Death  in  Prague  and  Eger  (/i.  p.  174;  Salf. 
pp.  250,  268;  Kohut,  ib. ;  concerning  the  Jews  in 
Eger,  see  Wertheimer,  p.  176;  for  those  in  Kolin:  M. 
1894.  p.  220).  All  these  bloody  scenes  of  the  century 
were  brought  to  a  fitting  close  with  the  repeated 
massacres  excited  in  1388  by  the  charge  of  ritual 
murder  (Wertheimer,  p.  74);  in  1389,  by  the  charge 
of  insulting  the  host  (Salf.  p.  300;  Zunz",  ■•Ritus,"p. 
127).  during  which  latter  outbreak  even  the  grave- 
stones in  the  Jewish  cemetery  were  broken,  the 
Altschul  synagogue  burned,  and  the  wallsof  the  Alt- 
Neuschul  synagogue  streaked  with  the  blood  of  Jew- 
ish martyrs  (Pod.  p.  84;  see  Abigdor  Kara's  elegy). 
Finally,  in  1391  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  wells  was 
made,  on  which  occasion  Lipmann  of  JIuhlhauseu 
was  among  the  sufferers  (Koliut,  i'h.  p.  318). 

Such  an  unl)roken  jieriod  of  suffering  coidd  not 
but  result  in  the  most  terrible  conditions,  but  the 
worst  feature,  ])articularly  in  Prague,  was  a  system 
of  shameful  espionage  and  dcnuucia- 
•    The  tiou  of  the  authorities  which  raged  for 

Fifteenth  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which 
Century,  sometimes  involved  rabbis  and  ward- 
ens of  the  congregations.  As  loixls 
of  their  "serfs,"  Wenzel  and  Sigismund  frequently 
exacted  scrupulous  compliance  with  their  alleged 
"rights"  over  the  Jews  (Wertheimer,  p.  177;  "Zeit. 
fiir  die  Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,"  ii.  173; 
on  the  relations  between  'Wenzel  and  Abigdor 
Kara,  and  between  the  Jews  and  Hussites,  seeGiide- 
manu,  "  Gescli.  des  Erziehungswesens,"iii.  154.  and 
Berliner.  "  Aus  dem  Leben."  etc.,  p.  55).  The  Jews 
were  no  longer,  togellier  with  the  trade-gilds,  con- 
sidered privileged  traders.  The  fifteenth  century 
witnessed  a  constant  succession  of  massacres  and  jiil- 


lagings  (Wertlieimer.  p.  175),  1422,  1448,  1476  (com- 
pare "Gal  'Ed,"  Xos.  5,  50),  etc.,  which,  in  part, 
were  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turmoil  of  the 
Hussite  wars,  but  also  to  the  blood  accu.satiou  in 
Trieut,  1476.  The  congregation  in  Eger  alone  shows 
satisfactory  development;  with  it,  especially  with 
its  teacher  Nathan.  Isserlein  b.  Petliahiah  kept  in 
touch  (JI.  pp.  18.  134;  compare  pp.  316,  322). 

The  pretentious  resolution  of  the  imperial  Diet  in 
1501  (Wertheimer,  p.  178),  never  again  to  expel  Jews 
from  Germany,  was  very  quickly  belied  by  the  ex- 
pulsions of  1503,  1504,  1506,  1507,  1512,  and  1516.  A 
similar  decree  of  1520  was  revoked  in  consideration 
of  a  very  heavy  money  contribiuion 
Ex-  (/*.  pp.  i75,  177;  Pod.  "p.  40;    "Jahr- 

pulsions.  buch,"  I.e.  p.  147).  Systematic  perse- 
cutions took  place  under  the  fanatical 
Ferdinand  I. ;  in  1527  he  confirmed  that  high-sound- 
ing resolution  which  had  been  agreed  to  Iiy  Latlislaus 
II..  but  in  1541  he  negotiated  with  the  Bohemian 
nobles  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  For  the  first 
lime  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  made  against  them  ; 
they  were  charged  with  intriguing  with  the  Turks; 
ami  Ferdinand  was  most  zealous  in  the  restoration 
of  the  almost  forgotten  regulations  concerning  the 
distinctive  Jewish  garb  (1541,  1544,  1551  ["Zeit.  fUr 
die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,"  i.  251], 
1571).  In  1540  (Kohut.  j'i.  p.  554;  formerly  every 
scholar  had  to  pay  two  pfennig  for  his  writing 
materials ;  "Wertheimer,  p.  181)  he  "imposed  a  siiecial 
property  tax  upon  the  Jews,  compelling  each  one  to 
swear  upon  the  Decalogue  as  to  the  value  of  his 
possessions.  In  1541  {ib.  p.  179)  the  Jews,  with  the 
exception  of  fifteen  families,  were  expelled  from 
Prague,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Luther  (Gratz, 
"Gesch.  der  Juden."  ix.  313),  Ferdinand's  bitterest 
enemy.  In  1554  they  were  welcomed  back  again, 
in  return  for  heavy  financial  considerations;  in  1559 
they  were  again  expelled,  to  be  readmitted  two  years 
later  ("  Gal  "Ed,"  p.  22 ;  Pod.  p.  42).  Again,  in  1562- 
64  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  launched  against  tliem 
(Wolf,  Th.  p.  61,  note),  but  the  warmth  with  which 
the  empress  (Pod.  p.  42)  and  archdukes  pleaded  the 
part  of  the  Jews  was  at  least  a  gratifying  incident 
of  the  decree.  In  1568  they  were  expelled  from 
Kolin  and  Kuttenberg,  and  in  1571  from  Jlatters- 
dorf  ("Hebr.  Bibl."  iv.  149). 

The  internal  development  of  the  community 
meanwhile  had  progressed  satisfactorily.  In  1512 
the  first  Hebrew  book  was  printed  in  Prague;  the 
Jewish  printing  business  founded  there  bj-  the  Ger- 
sonides  remained  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
community  until  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1547 
the  censorship  made  itself  felt  ("Gal  'Ed,"  p.  20). 
and  in  1559  suspicions  professed  concerning  the 
Jewish  prayer-book  led  loan  examination  in  Vienna 
of  all  Hebrew  books  that  could  be  seized  in  Prague. 
Even  matters  of  internal  management  were  not  free 
fiom  the  interference  of  the  authorities;  e.g.,  the 
confirmation  of  the  rabbi  Abraham  b.  Abigdor, 
called  "Abraham  of  Prague"  (Kohut,  ib.  pp.  361, 
5S3;  compare  "Gal  'Ed."  p.  121).  Unfortunate  con- 
tentions in  the  congregation  resulted  in  1,507  in  the 
transfer  of  the  superintendence  of  Jewish  affairs  to 
the  Bohemian  chambers  ("Zeit.  fUr  die  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland."  i.  310). 
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But  in  the  last  tliird  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation  clianged  for  tlie 
better  and  were  brighter  than  ever  before.  Trade 
with  the  interior  of  Austria,  and  witli  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  which  tlie  Jews  controlled,  and  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  imperial  house  enriched  ilordccai 
Mcisel.  the  well-known  benefactor  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  built  the  synagogue  named 
Mordecai     after  him,  half  a  century  after  Aaron 

Meisel.  Meshullam  b.  Lsaiah  Horwitz  had 
established  the  Pinkus  synagogue 
("Gal  'Ed,"  p.  24).  Conjoined  with  Jleisel  we  tiud 
as  friend  and  counselor  Low  b.  Bezaleel,  "the  chief 
Rabbi  Lijw  "  (founded,  in  lGo4,  in  conjunction  with 
Eliezer  Ashkenazi,  the  burial  society;  on  bis  cele- 
brated audience  with  Rudolph  II.  see  Pod.  pp.  1, 
2.  3).  The  historian,  geograiiher.  and  astronomer, 
David  Gans,  and  Lipmaun  Heller  of  "Wallerstein,  au- 
thor of  the  "Tosafot  Yom-Tob,"  were  tiieir  coutcm- 
poi'aries  and  fellow-countrymen. 

Maximilian  II.  and  Rudolph  II.,  in  whose  time  the 
Prague  congregation  attained  its  highest  develop- 
ment (in  Kju'j  the  first  rabbi  is  recorded  in  Jung-Bun  tz- 
lau;  see  Griiuwald,  "  Jungbuuzlauer  Rabbiner "), 
were  followed  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  distributed  all 
manner  of  favors  to  the  Jews  in  the  hope  of  securing 
their  conversion.  His  court -steward,  Jacob  Bassev 
(Batlisheba)  Schmieles,  was  raised  by  him  to  the 
nobility  as  "  Von  Treuenberg. "  The  first  step  here- 
unto was  taken  bj'  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits' 
sermons,  to  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  listen 
(lfi'33  and  1(330).  But  the  Passau  expedition  of  1611 
(Zunz,  "Ritus,"p.  129;  "Gal  'Ed,"p.  13);  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  (Kisch,  Pr.  pp.  7,  10),  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Bohemia  remained  loyal  to  the  emperor, 
receiving  in  return  the  protection  of  his  generals  (for 
a  letter  by  Torstenson  protecting  Jung-Buntzlau 
see  "Zeit.  fiir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland," 
i.  288),  and  being  especially  rewarded  bj'  the  em- 
peror for  their  defense  of  Prague  against  the  Swedes ; 
the  conflagrations  ("  Jabrbuch,"  I.e.  p.  14T)  of  16.54, 
16T9,  and  1689;  the  invasion  by  the  French  in  1680 
(Kohut,  i//.  p.  6.54) — all  brought  severe  sufferings  to 
the  Jews  of  Prague.  Their  niunbers  were  increased 
by  emigration  from  Vienna  and  in  1650  from  Poland 
(at  the  head  of  the  latter  being  Ephraim  Cohen  of 
Wilna;  see  K.  Of,  pp.  14,  18),  in  compensation,  as  it 
■were,  for  tho.se  who  at  the  expulsion  of  1.542  left 
Bohemia  with  Jacob  Pollack  and  Solomon  Shechna 
b.  Joseph  to  settle  in  Poland.  In  1636  the  congre- 
gation contained  7,815  souls,  in  1679  only  7,113 
("Zeit.  fl'ir  die  Ge.seli.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland," 
i.  317).  The  Prague  communitj-  attended  to  the  as- 
se.ssmentaud  collection  of  the  taxes  from  the  provin- 
cial congregations,  and  the  rabbi  was  appointed  upim 
the  city-tax  commission,  a  circumstance  which  in 
1625  subjected  Lipmaun  Heller  to  the  machinations 
of  Jewish  informers  (Wolf,  Ferd.  p.  17).  The 
"Prague  Purim,"  on  Heshwan  14  (Kisch,  Pr.  p.  12), 
and  the  "Vorhang  Purim,"  on  Tcbet  22,  are  memo- 
rials to-day  of  events  happening  in  the  .seventeenth 
century.  In  1627  the  Prague  Jewish  quarter  was  in- 
dependent of  muuiciiial  authority,  governing  itself. 
Celebrated  teachers  at  that  time  were  Salomon  E]ih- 
raim  Lenczyz  and  Isaiah  Horwitz,  while  Joseph  Salo- 
mon del  >Iedigo  ended  his  checkered  career  here. 
IIL— 19 


The  eighteenth  century,  which  in  its  last  quarter 
was  to  see  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  flung  wide  open, 

was  marked  by  a  blot  U]iou  the  reign 

The  of  JIaria  Theresa,  which  all  the  formal 

Eighteenth,  edicts  of  toleration  coidd  never  remove. 

Century.      The  confiscation  of  their  books  in  1715 

had  reminded  the  Jews  of  their  utterly 
defenself.ss  condition  (M.  pp.  41,  359).  They  may 
have  hoped  to  recover  grace  by  their  conspicuous 
loyalty,  shown  first  in  1741  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  Joseph  II.  and  the  empress'  first  visit  to 
the  church  (Kohut,  if),  p.  655),  and  again  particularly 
at  the  walls  of  Prague  in  1742  and  1743,  where  with 
permission  of  theirrabbi,  Jonathan  Eybeschutz,  they 
stancldy  fought  against  the  French  even  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement(".Jahrbuch, "/.(•.  p.  151).  Theirloyalty 
was  rewarded  bj'  an  edict  in  1745  which,  without  anj- 
reason,  at  one  stroke  banished  them.  60,000  souls 
strong,  from  Bohemia,  after  their  payment  of  a  fine 
of  160,000  gulden.  Representations  by  Venice.  Hol- 
land, England,  Hamburg,  and  other  liberal  powers 
wereof  noavail.  Jouatlian  Eybeschl'itz  wrote  to  the 
French  congregations,  and  even  to  the  pope  (Kohut, 
ih.  p.  6.58).  Embittered  to  the  extreme  by  the  treach- 
ery of  the  nobles,  the  authorities  desired  to  make 
an  example  of  the  Jews,  esjjecially  as  the  opposition 
emperor,  Charles  VII.,  had  shown  himself  well  dis- 
posed toward  them,  and  as  Frederick  the  Great  was 
considered  by  the  people  as  a  '"  father  of  the  Jews" 
(K.  Bur.  p.  3).  That  the  authorities  did  not  them- 
selves believe  in  the  accusation  of  treacher}-  made 
against  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere 
alleged  as  the  reason  for  the  expulsion,  and  that  later, 
in  1771,  the  Bohemians  themselves  defended  the  Jews 
from  a  similar  accusation  (Wolf.  Th.  p.  69);  on  the 
exconuiiunication  of  .Jewish  traitors,  issued  in  17.56 
by  Ezekiel  Landau,  see  H.,  1894.  p.  416;  Wolf,  Th. 
]>.  64.  The  sad  results  of  this  outrage  affecting  the 
whole  country,  the  stagnation  of  all  business,  and 
the  outspoken  complaints  of  the  people  induced  tlie 
authorities  finally  to  readmit  the  Jews.  From  the 
edict  of  recall,  it  appears  that  before  the  expulsion 
the  Jews  had  been  permitted  to  live  in  Kaurzim, 
Tabor,  Neuhaus.  Pisek,  Schuettenhofen,  Wodnian, 
Pilsen,  Miess,  Klattau,  Rokizan,  and  Laun.  They 
were  still  to  be  excluded  from  the  following  cities 
where  they  had  formerly  lived:  Czaslau,  Budweis, 
Eger,  and  Leitmeritz  (" Jabrbuch,"  l.r.  p.  188;  in 
memory  of  the  bloody  rule  of  the  Croatians  in  1745, 
to  which  R.  Jonah,  among  others,  fell  a  victim,  a 
fast-day  is  still  observed  in  Bohmisch  Leipa,  on 
Tel)et4;  sec  Kohut,  (7y.  p.  658).  After  this  expulsion  " 
JIaria  Theresa  treated  the  Jews  on  the  whole  more 
favorably  than  before  (Wolf,  Th.  p.  GO).  But  such 
laws  as  the  Fa.mili.\ntex  Gesetz  (Fr.  Gr.  p.  171), 
limiting  the  numlier  of  married  persons  in  a  com- 
munity, the  restrictions  impo.sed  upon  Jewish  trade 
(Wolf,  Th.  p.  77),  rigorous  insistence  upon  the  wear- 
ing of  the  Jew  badge  (yellow  collar  on  the  coat; 
abolished  in  1781 ;  "  Zeit.  filr  die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,"  i.  27),  and  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  .Jewish  phj-sicians  (WoJf,  Tii.  pi>.  75-77;  tlie 
first  doctor  was  graduated  in  1778),  still  showed  the 
same  intolerance.  All  of  these,  however,  were 
\viped  awaj'  at  one  stroke  by  the  edict  of  tolerance 
issued  by  Joseph  II.  in  1782.     The  Prague  Jewish 
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quarter  was  incorporated  (1784) ;  Jewish  physicians 
were  allowed  to  treat  Christian  patients  in  1785  (Lie- 
ben.  "  Gal  "Ed."  p.  1!*).  and  Jews  were  drawn  for  mili- 
tary service  (Koliut,  ih.  p.  757).  The  home  condi- 
tions of  the  Prasuc  Jews  likewise  improved.  On  the 
great  fire  of  1754  see  K.  Heine,  p.  43 :  Pod.  p.  92. 
David  Oppeuheimer.  the  book-collector,  laid  the 
foundation  for  Jewish  bibliography.  Jonathan 
Eybeschlitz,  a  living  exemplar  of  the  destructive  in- 
fluence wrought  by  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  imposition 
(Kohut,  ib.  p!  680).  and  Ezekiel  Landau,  his  oppo- 
nent, were  the  chief  scholars  of  this  period.  Upon 
the  other  side,  Peter  Beer  and  Herz  Homberg  sought 
to  introduce  reforms  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  but  met 
with  determined  resistance,  particularly  as  Joseph 
n.  himself  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mendels- 
sohn and  his  "enlightenment." 

The  nineteenth  century  must  be  said  to  evidence 
retrogression  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Bohemia, 
since,  in  spite  of   the   example  of  Joseph  II..  the 
Jews  were  treated  throughout  in  the 
The  spirit  of  his  predecessors.     The  Fa- 

Nineteenth  milianten  Gesetz  and  its  evils,  and  the 
Century,  various  imposts  levied,  were  not  abol- 
ished until  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, ilarch  4. 1!:>49.  The  fact  that  a  few  individ' 
ual  Jews  have  occasionally  been  raised  to  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  has  exerted  no  influence  upon  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  Jews.  Xevertheless, 
Prague  has  flourished  under  the  inspiriting  breath 
of  modern  times,  and  has  become  a  focus  of  Jew- 
ish learning.  Zacharias  Frankel  was  born  here; 
Rapoport.  Zunz,  and  ilichael  Sachs  labored  here. 
The  Slavoniciziug  of  Bohemia  imikes  itself  evident 
here  and  there  among  the  Jews  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Czech  language  at  general  meetings  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  pulpit. 

BiBLiofiRAPHT:  Periodical  literature  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Zciischrift  fllr  die  Gcach.  (Ur  Juden  in 
Dcutachlamt.  Ctipia  Elites  Schrcibcm,  Welches  eiti  Jude 
aus  Praag  an  Einen  Seiner  Guten  Frciinde  in  Franch- 
furt  Afiijelassen.  die  Ursache  Ihrcr  Emigratiun  Be.trcf- 
fend,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  oriirinal  into  the  High  Ger- 
man tonffue.  174.5.  sifrned  Mausche  Israel.  Appended  to  it 
is  an  anil-Jewish  poem.  ZiiWid't/f  Grdniihen  l(bt/'<(ic  Emi- 
gratiun der  Judenschttft  in  Praij.  two  leaves,  in  the  Ham- 
burg Stadt-Bibllothek.  Bfa;oato;')y.  Q.  11.  3.  Schaller.  Kiirz- 
gefa'<stc  Be.-:chreilniny  der  Kiiniyliclien  Uatifit-inid  Eesi- 
denzstadt  Prag.  Prasue.  179.'>;  Wolf.  Ferdinand  II.  und  die 
Jude  n.  Vienna,  ix'^'.i  [cited  in  the  above  article  as  Wolf,  Ferd.]: 
idem,  An.^dn-  Zi.il  der  Kaiserin  Maria  Theresa.  Vienna, 
16D*  [Wolf,  Th.] :  [Wertheimer],  Die  Juden  in  Ofxti cnich, 
Leipsio,  1842:  Spltzer,  1'rheimi.vh  in  Slarischen  Lilndern, 
Esseg,  188<t  [Sp.  Ur.]:  Kanfmann.  Barthohl  Dmre  Burma- 
nia  wild  die  Vertreitmng  der  Juden  aus  Bt'ihmen  und 
MUhren.  in  GratZrJuhelschrift  [K.  Bur.]:  idem.  Die  Er- 
gtllrmung  Ofens.  Treves.  ISfi  [K.  Of.]:  Idem.  Aus  Hein- 
rich  Heinc'i'  Ahtten.mal.  Breslau.  I'-'Cfi  [K.  Heine]:  Griin. 
Sage  und  Geseh.  aus  der  Ternninif  idi*  it  der  Israel.  Ge- 
meinde  in  Prag,  Prague,  l.?88  [i.riin];  Kisrh.  Die  Prager 
Judenstadt  Wtilirend  der  Sehhnht  am  Wcis.<en  Berge.  in 
Allg.  Zeit.  des  Judenthum.':,  \!<•<^  [Kisch.  Pr.]:  Idem.  Das 
Testament  Mnrd4ichai  ilef/seU.  Frankforl-on-Ihe-Main.  1893: 
Idem,  Viirhanij  Purim.  in  Grittz-Juhil.<c)irift:  Frankl-Griln. 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Kremsier.  Breslau.  1896  [Fr.-Gr.]:  Ber- 
liner, ^4  ».•*  dfjii  Letien  der  Deutxelien  Juden  im  Mittelalter. 
ad  ed..  Berlin.  19i«i;  Portiehrad  and  Fi>ffes,  Allerthibner  der 
Prager  J:i.-~e(slailt.  :iil  ed.  [P.id.];  Lieben,  Gal  'Ed.  Prague, 
18.V1:  idem,  Stuti.-^ld;  Siimmtlirlur  ituf  dein  Alien.  Ersten 
WutschauerFrifdhiffe  Stadtg€hahte}tBterdigunoen.pnnXetl 
in  Lieben's  DiV  Kri'i^nungdes  yeuen  Zieeiten  Wohchauer 
FriV((;io/€,«,  in.itViO  <lSS«ii:  Epstein  anil  Halherslamm,  Ki/irf 
J?i]tk'>ret, Cracow.  ISilri  iHehrewi;  Weber.  Die  Leidensgeseh. 
der  'Juden  in  Bnhmen.  in  Brandefs*  Jfldi.-^ehe  Universal' 
Bihliotheh.  No.  22:  .\ronius.  TifU'.-^ten  zur  Geseh.  der  Juden 
ill  Dfi((.*c/i!<iiid.  Bertin.  lS,S7-92  [.4r.];  Salfeld.  Das  Mar- 
tyntlogium  des  XHrnhcrger  Menutrhurh.s.  Berlin,  1898 
[Salf.]  Monatschrift  f.  Gesehichte  und  Wi.-^en.<ehaft  des 
Judcnthums;  Kohiit,  Gesch.  der  Deutsehcn  Juden,'  1S98: 


Shapira,  '"SCi  n-iisn.  A  Storiiof  the  Vicissitudesof  theJeirs 
ill  BohciHia  ill  the  Sixteenth  Centum.  1873:  Wolf,  Die  Ver. 
trciliung  der  Juden  aus  BOhmen  i.J.  l7UU.etc..m  Jahr- 
buch  far  die  Gesch.  der  Juden.  Iv.:  Grunwald.  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  B6hmen,  1885;  Homger-Stem.  Das  Juden». 
schreinsbueh. 

G.  ^I-    *JR. 

CoMMirsiTrES  is  Bohemia. 

A.  =  Almshouse. 

C.    =  Cemeterv. 

H.  =  Hebrah. 

R.  =  Religious  School. 

S.    =   Svnagogue. 

W.  =  Women's  Benevolent  Society. 


Figures  in  parentheses 
give  number  of  ad- 
joining villages  in- 
cluded. 


Community. 


Adler-Kosteletz  (14) 

Aurinowes(B6hmisch 

Brod)  (17) 

Aiisoha  (7) 

Aussig  (16) 

Bechin  (7) 

Beneschau  (27) 

Beraun  (31 ) 

Bergreiehenstein  (7) 

Bernaditz  (9) 

Bilin  18) 

Bischof-Teinilz  (6) 

Blama  (9i 

Blowitz  1.5) 

Bodenbach  (Tetschen)  (9) 
Bohmisch  Lelpa  1 13) 


Population 
of  Whole 

Com- 
munity. 


Bohmisch  Seustadtl  (Ma 
nutini  (lOl 

Brandeis-on-Ihe-E.  (19).. 

Brennporitschen  (Blow- 
itzi  (81 

BrOx  (13) 

Brzesnitz  (7) 

Budweis  (19) 

Budvn  (Libochowitz)  (11) 

Czaslau  (36) 

Choletxir  I37| 

Choustnik  ISobleslaw)  (3) 

Ckvn  iWallem)  (10) 

Da'wle  I8> 

Derelsen  (lechnitz)  (6)... 

Deulschbrod  (22) 

Diwischau  (16) 

Dobra  (Unhost)  (11) 

Dobris  (2.5) 

Dobruschka  (10) 

Diirrmaul  (7) 

Eger  (3) 

Elbekosleletz  (30) 

Falkenau  (20) 

Flohau  (9) 

Franzensbad  (13) 

Frauenberg  (7) 

Gablonz-ou-lhe-Neisse  (14i 

GoIIst-h-Jenikau  (20) 

Habern  (111 

Hartmaniiz  (8) 

Hermanmiestetz  (C  h  r  u 
dim)  147) 

Holitz  (111 

Horazdiowitz  (10) 

Horelitz  (7) 

Horitz  (9) 

Horowitz  144) 

Hoslaiin  (11) 

Hriskov  (1.5) 

Huinpolelz  12:}) 

Jechniiz  113) 

Jeschin  (9) 

Jicin  '35) 

Jistebniiz  <7) 

Jung-Bunzlau  (24) 

Jung-Woschicz  (31) 

Kaaden  116) 

Kaladei   19)  

Kamenitz  a.-d.-Linde  (19). 

Kardascli-Rzetschitz  (9). 

Karlsbad  il2i 

Kamlinenthal 

Kassegowitz  113) 

Kaurzim  (3,5) 

Kladno  (5) 


227 

283 

217 
579 
145 
786 
638 
113 
151 
206 

lot 

183 
177 
282 


125 
433 

162 
743 
303 
1,263 
176 
536 
519 


C.  S. 

H. 

C..  R.,  S.,  W. 
H..  S.,  W. 
C.,  R..  S.,  W. 
C,  p.,  S. 
H.,  W. 

H. 

H..  C. 

S, 

H..  R..  S. 

C,  ?..  W. 

A.,  Aid  Socv.,  C.,  H., 
R.,  S.,  W. 

S..  R. 
H..  W. 

C,  R.,  S.,  W. 
C,  H.,  S.,  W. 
C,  H..  B.,  S. 
C,  H.,  8.,  W. 
C,  H.,  R.,  S. 
R.,  8. 
C,  H. 
R.,  S.,  C. 


154 

C,  S. 

97 

s. 

213 

C,  H.,  S. 

461 

276 

C,  R.,  S. 

125 

528 

C,  H..  R.,  S..  W. 

209 

C,  H..  8. 

140 

C,  H.,  R.,  8. 

506 

C„  S.,  H„  W. 

273 

434 

C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

2» 

R.,  S.,  W. 

184 

C,  Jew.  Hospital,  8. 

148 

C,  B.,  8. 

659 

H.,  S.,  W. 

524 

C,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

<>» 

C,  B.,  S..  H. 

200 

H. 

1,185 

C,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

142 

393 

C,  H..  R.,  S. 

73 

C.  ^..  S. 

SM 

C.  H.,  R. 

692 

C,  H.,  S, 

155 

C,  H.,  S. 

172 

C,  H.,  R.,  S. 

609 

C„  R.,  S.,  W. 

228 

,526 

C,  H.,  R.,  S. 

151 

C.  " 

955 

c,  v..  S..  W. 

686 

C,  H.,  S. 

238 

C.,S. 

288 

C,  H„  S. 

568 

C.  S..  H. 

148 

C.  S. 

1.192 

C,  Jew.  Hosp.,  S.,  W. 

1,241 

H..S. 

266 

C,  H..  R.,  S.,  W. 

432 

S. 

430 

C,  R.,  8.,  W. 
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Community. 


Klaltaii  (U) 

KUiceiiilz  (U) 

KulJljiinuwltz  (SI) 

Kolin  i2ti) 

Kolinelz  (Planitzi  (12). 

KuiiiiiRitau  (U) 

Kimii-'griUz  (24) 

K"ril(.nnlior  (14) 

KOiiigsiial  (11) 

KnnipslierK  ((>) 

KOniKstadtl  W) 

KOnigswart  (•">) 

Konlfiliclie  Welnberge. . 

Koschlr  (S) 

Kozolup  (•)) 

Kralup  .8) 

Kriiinaii  118) 

Kriws.miliiv  (17) 

Kiinralitz  (21) 

KutK'nl.i're  (32)  

Kmieiiplau  (10) 

Laun  (IS) 

Leilec  (I.')) 

Lvitiiieritz  (12) 

Lelumiischl  (21) 

LIban  (19) 

Llb<«'liowitz  (.5) 

Llchtenstadt  (9) 

LlelK-u  (24) 

LolKisitz  (11) 

Ludilz  (31) 

Luze  (22) 

Marienhad  (.5) 

Maw/hau  (2) 

Melnik  (4U) 

Michle  (6) 

Mies  (2.1) 

Mirowltz  (2()) 

Miskowitz  (2) 

Mlllsek  (0) 

Miililliausen  (9) 

Miitii-henpratz  (17)  — 

MiiltMsdnrf  (2) 

Nai-]ii«l  (221 

NV|i<iiiiuk  111) 

Netsi'tietin  (5) 

Neu-Benatek  (21) 

Neu-Flistrltz  (4) 

Neu-Bldschow  (3.5) 

Neiiern  (1(J) 

Neugedein  (20) 

Neuliaus  (4) 

Nmistadtl  (H) 

Neustrascbltz  (K) 

Neii-Zedlisch  (11) 

Neveklau  (21) 

Nimburg  (18) 

NQi-si-hau  (8) 

Ouwal  (12) 

Pardiibitz  (27) 

Patzaii  (29) 

Plauten  (ti) 

Petschau  (2) 

Pilgram  (28) 

Pilseii  («) 

Pisek  (7) 

Podiebrart  (25) 

Podersaiii  (12) 

Pollczka  (20) 

Polna  (12) 

Postpelberg  (7) 

Pcwtrizin  (16) 

Prague  (city  proper).   See 

I'RAOfE. 

Pri'itz  (17> 

Prelaulsdi  (17) 

Pribram  (24) 

Prisl«uiiiin  (32) 

Raileiiln  (8) 

Rartnitz  (14) 

Uadtain  (20) 

naknnitz  (39) 

liaudiiitz  (17) 

Reichenau  (4) 

Reirlienherg  (22) 

Rokitzan  (13) 

Ruusi)la'rg  (.5) 

Rosenberg  (16) 


Population 
ot  Wbole 

Com- 
munity. 


724 

ia5 

584 
1.321 
116 
911 
566 
423 
187 
115 
207 
139 
2,040 
230 
169 
182 
216 
3.)2 
242 
.528 
2.5.5 


Institutions. 


C.,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

C,  R.,  S. 

C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

H. 

H.,  W. 

H. 

C.,  H.,  R.,  S. 

H.,  R. 

C..  H.,  S. 

C,  H.,  S. 

A.,  Hosp.,  S.,  W. 

C,  H..  S. 
C.  H.,  S. 
C,  H. 


666 

C.  H.,  S.,  W. 

286 

H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

691 

H.,  W. 

438 

C,  R.,  S.,  H, 

175 

c.  s. 

231 

C,  H..  S.,  W. 

222 

A.,  C,  R.,  S. 

694 

V- 

331 

H.,  W. 

833 

C,  ?.,  S. 

429 

H.,  W. 

282 

C.,  S. 

146 

c.  s. 

519 

C,  H.,  S. 

331 

H.,  S..  W. 

554 

H.,  S..  C. 

371 

C.  H..  R.,  S. 

92 

C.  S. 

149 

R.,  P.,  W. 

289 

H.,  W. 

183 

\v. 

87 

c,  s. 

903 

C,  H.,  R.,  S., 

W. 

161 

H.,  R..  S.,  W. 

94 

C.  H.,  S. 

313 

H.,  S. 

166 

C,  R..  S.,  H. 

808 

H..  Hosp..  R., 

w. 

441 

C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

335 

H. 

339 

C.  (3),  y.,  R., 

s..  w. 

193 

175 

C.  (3),  H.,  S. 

158 

C,  H.,  S. 

256 

C,  S. 

369 

H.,  S. 

181 

s. 

124 

s. 

599 

C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

509 

C,  H.,  R..  S. 

80 

129 

C,  H..  S. 

575 

H.  • 

2,.5.56 

C,  H.,  R.,  S., 

vv. 

461 

C,  H.,  R.,  S., 

w. 

416 

C.  H..  S. 

431 

C,  H.,  8. 

228 

C,  H..  R.,  S. 

400 

C.  H..  S.,  W. 

337 

C,  H.,  S. 

163 

s. 

334 

C,  H.,  R.,  S. 

179 

C,  H..  R.,  S. 

689 

A.,  C,  H.,  R. 

s.,  w 

314 

H"  S. 

183 

C.,  H.,  R..  S. 

33.5 

C,  H..  S. 

396 

C.  H.,  R.,  S. 

712 

H.,  W.,  S.,  R 

.c 

448 

C,  H.,  S.,  W 

232 

?.,w. 

1.139 

C,  H..  S.,  W 

317 

137 

C,  H.,  R.,  S. 

w. 

234 

C.  (2).  S. 

Community. 


Rozdialowltz  (13) 

llozt<jk  (10) 

Rumburg  (loi 

Saatz  (27) 

Sehlan  (25) 

Srhiittenhofen  (13) 

Scbwarz-Kosteletz  (16) 

Selcan  (22) 

Senft«nberg  (19) 

Smichow  (5) 

Sobieslau  (6) 

SoborKjn  (17) 

Staab  17) 

Slalec  (6) 

Stankau  (6) 

Stenowltz  (8) 

Strakonltz  (7) 

Stranwhitz  (17) 

Swetia  (10) 

Tabor  (21) 

Tachau  (7) 

Tauss  (5) 

Teplitz  (6) 

Theusing  (2) 

Tniutenau  (24) 

Trlhlltz  (10) 

Tucaii  (6) 

Turnau  (14) 

Untvr-Kralovvitz  (18).. 
UnlHr-Lukawiiz  (31).., 

WallisL'rilii  (Id) 

Willlisih-Hirk™  (3).... 
Welten-Trebelltscli  (6) 

Welwam  (9) 

Weseritz  ( 14 ) 

Wlttlngau  (111 

Wlaschlm  (2S) 

Wodnian  (13) 

Wolln  (7) 

Wotitz  (12) 

Wsfherau  (10) 

Zizkov  (2) 


Population 
of  Whole 

Com- 
munity. 


164 
113 
230 

1.741 
352 
340 
202 
691 
310 
987 
171 
376 
147 
138 
72 
123 
398 
238 
187 
683 
423 
307 

2,099 
91 
688 
144 
98 
286 
432 
303 
220 
109 
146 
115 
323 
333 
.566 
340 
176 
560 
177 


C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

H.,  W. 

C.  (2).  S.  (3)  5. 

H.,  S. 

R..  S. 

H. 


C,  H.,  S.,  W. 

C,  H,.  S. 
H- 

H.,  R.,  W. 
R.,  S. 
H.  W. 
C..  S.,  W. 
H. 

A.,  C,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

C.  8. 

c,  s. 

('.,  H.,  S. 

H..  ilosp..  W. 

C,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

H.,  S. 

H. 

C,  IJ.,  R.,  S, 

H.,  W. 

H.,  W. 

r.,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

C,  R..  S.,  W. 

C.  H. 


G.  A.  Ku. 

BOHM,  MOSES  :  Germiiu  iiliysiciiiu  ;  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteentli  (■ciitury.  In  1740 
he  wa.s  engaged  by  the  Jewish  comiiuinity  of  Hal- 
berstadt  to  attend  to  the  medical  needs  of  its  poor 
members;  and  his  salary.  17.")  tlial<'rs  per  annum, 
was  paid  to  liim  regularly,  accoi-ding  to  the  com- 
munal records,  until  1747.  He  soon  became  very- 
popular  with  Gentiles  as  well  as  with  Jews,  and  was 
consulted  profes.sionally  by  the  nobility  and  high 
dignitaries.  It  is  supposed  that  Hohm  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  community  after  1747.  but  his  in- 
creased prosperity  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  his 
salary,  which  was  a  heavy  charge  on  the  community. 
Varii'ius  anecdotes  of  his  skill  as  a  physician  and  his 
generosity  are  preserved  among  the  Jews  of  Ilalber- 
stadt.  fi-om  which  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have 
occupied  an  important  position  in  that  city.  There 
are  extant  Hebrew  letters  written  by  him  against 
the  use  of  amulets,  and  against  the  early  and  hur- 
ried burials  of  the  dead,  which  were  common  among 
the  Jews  of  his  time.  In  these  epistles  he  proves 
himself  a  go(»l  Heliraist,  an  excellent  reasoner,  and 
well  vei-sed  in  rabbinical  literature. 

BiBLiOfiKAPiiv:    Auerbach.    Oesch.   der   lirmlitm-lien  Ge- 

mciiiilc  Halhii-ftiidl.  pp.  111-116,  Halbersladt,  l.-ftid.     

^  P.  Wl. 

BOHMER,    ISRAEL    B.  JOSEPH :    Russian 

N^.n-IIeliiaist  and  le.xicogi-apher;  born  about  1820; 
died  in  Slutzk,  srovernment  of  Minsk,  Apri:  4,  1860. 
His  father.  U.  Joseph  Bohmer  (1796-1864),  was  a 
pronduent   Talmudical   authority,  one  of   the  first 
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graduates  from  the  yeshibali  of  R.  Hayyira  of  Volo- 
zhin.  and  rabbi  of  Slutzk  for  thirty-live  years. 
Israel  traveled  in  western  countries  and  knew  sev- 
eral European  languages.  His  works  abound  with 
Latin.  German,  and  French  quotations,  and  show  a 
familiarity  with  scientitic  methods  of  investigation. 
His  chief  "work  is  "  Kilbe  Israel  Bohmer"  (The  AVri- 
tings  of  Israel  Bohmer),  part  i.  or  letter  i.,  AA'arssiw, 
1849,  a  treatise  on  the  Essenes,  containing  many 
etymological  explanations  of  Hebrew  and  Talmud- 
ical  terms.  His  "Kezad  ilaarikiu"  (How  to 
Arrange)  is  a  contribution  to  Talmudlcal  or  rab- 
binicaf  lexicography,  and  was  published  as  a 
specimen  of  a"  large  work  on  the  subject  (Berlin, 
1855).  Bohmer  edited,  in  conjunction  with  6. 
Polak  of  Amsterdam.  "Ezba'  Elohim"  (The  Finger 
of  God),  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  R.  Isaac  Tiruau. 
■with  notes  and  appendix  (KSnigsberg.  1857).  He 
also  published,  together  with  E.  L.  Silberman.  for 
whose  "Ha-Maggid"  he  worked  about  nine  months. 
a  new  and  annotated  edition  of  Samuel  Shullam's 
Hebrew  translation  of  Josephus'  work.  "Contra 
Ap."  (Lyck.  1858).  His  lexicographical  articles  ap- 
peared in  "Kerem  Hemed."  iii.  13-22.  116-149  (of 
which  the  above  "Kezad  Maarikin"  is  practically  a 
reprint).  There  also  appeared  from  his  pen  "  Lexi-' 
calische  BeitrSge  zura  Talmud."  in  "Literaturblatt 
des  Orients."  1850.  ii.,  Xos.  25.  27.  39.  His  Hebrew 
is  far  from  being  pure  or  classical,  and  contains 
many  curious  Germanisms  ("Reformer  and  Jewish 
Times."  Xew  York,  vol.  x.,  No.  20 1. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-llnggkl.  iv..  No.  15 ;  Zeltlin.  Bihl.  Pmt- 
ilendeli.  p.  36:  Fucnn.  Ktnesct  Yisracl.  p.  493. 
n.  I!  P.   AVi. 

BOHMER     (-)yO"D),    JOSEPH     B.     MEIR: 

Lithuanian  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Skudy  in 
1796;  died  May  7, 1864,  at  Slutsk.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  pupils  of  R.  Hayyim  of  Volozhin,  Bohmer 
attained  such  a  reputation  as  Talmudist  that  legal 
questions  were  sent  to  him  even  from  Palestine  and 
Babylon.  Following  the  methods  of  his  teacher,  he 
was  especially  remarkable  for  his  strictly  logical 
treatment  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature, 
being  a  decided  opponent  of  the  pilpul.  Bohmer 
was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  in  his  community 
for  his  personal  qualities  as  well  as  for  his  scholar- 
ship. He  officiated  as  rabbi,  for  thirty-tive  years, 
and  left  a  large  collection  of  responsa,  and  scholia 
to  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah  and  the  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Bohmer  was 
succeeded  in  the  rabbinate  of  Slutzk  by  his  son  ileir. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Karmcl.  iv.STS ;  Fuenn.  Kciic^t  Yisracl. 
p.  49:5. 

L.  G. 

BOIL  :  The  rendering,  in  the  English  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  Hebrew  word  "shehin."  which 
comes  from  a  root  meaning  "to  warm."  and  indi- 
cates an  inflamed  spot.  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  to 
describe  two  distinct  forms  of  disease,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  local  swelling,  exceedingly  painful  and 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  pus:  (1)  the  simple 
boil,  limited  to  one  spot  and  not  contagious  (Lev. 
xiii.  23);  and  (2)  the  loathsome  eruptions  char- 
acteristic of  endemic  elephantiasis,  a  form  of  lejirosy 
so  called  because  the  feet  of  the  victim  swell  to  a 
great   size  and  resemble  the  feet  of  an  elephant. 


This  seems  to  have  been  the  form  of  disease  with 
which  Job  was  afllicted  (Job  ii.  7),  although  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  was  "smitten  with  sore 
boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown "  is 
more  suggestive  of  plague. 

That  the  Jews  distinguished  between  the  first  and 
the  second  type — which  latter  seems  to  have  been 
known  as  the  "  botch  [or  boil]  of  Egypt "  (Deut. 
xxviii.  27) — is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  law  set 
forth  in  Lev.  siii.  18-23.  Doubtful  cases  were 
brought  before  the  priests.  If  the  scar  left  by  a  boil 
was  lower  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair  upon  it  was 
white,  the  case  was  pronounced  one  of  leprosy. 
In  the  absence  of  these  signs  the  afflicted  one  was 
shut  up  for  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  disease  had  spread  it  was  a  case  of  leprosy ;  if 
not.  the  scar  was  recognized  as  that  of  a  simple  boil, 
and  the  man  was  declared  clean.     See  Leprosv. 

J.  JR.  C.  F.  K. 

BOJANOWO :  A  town  in  the  district  of  Rav- 
ditscli.  pri^iviuce  of  Posen,  Gennany.  A  Jewish 
community  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  souls 
dwelt  in  Bojanowo  as  early  as  1793.  They  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Boyanowskis,  the  lords  of 
the  manor,  who  had  founded  the  town  in  1638.  They 
received  from  the  lords  the  privilege  of  free  trade, 
the  right  to  buy  houses,  and  the  right  to  pursue  all 
handicrafts,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  in  per  capita 
taxes  twelve  full-weight  groschen  to  the  king,  eight 
thalers  and  ten  silver  groschen  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  eight  silver  groschen  to  the  city,  for 
permission  to  reside  in  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Samuel  Samwel  Munk,  "who 
knew  how  to  read  and  write  German,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  German  books  and  even  jour- 
nals in  the  hours  that  are  neither  day  nor  night," 
held  the  position  of  rabbi  at  Bojanowo,  whence  he 
was  called  to  'SVollstein  (Graetz,  "History  of  the 
Jews,"  index  volume,  p.  7,  Philadelphia.  1898).  The 
synagogue,  built  as  early  as  1793,  was  burned  down 
during  the  great  fire  in  1857,  but  was  rebuilt  the 
following  year.  The  Jewish  cemetery  was  opened 
in  1817.  In  1900  Bojanowo  counted  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  onlv  fiftv-eight  out  of  a  total  of  2.200. 

D.  "        "  M.  L.  B— H.  R. 

BOKHARA :  Capital  of  the  khanate  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  Asia ;  a  principal  seat  of  Islam  and, 
with  Samarcand.  a  center  of  ilohammedau  culture 
in  Central  Asia  since  early  times.  The  city  proba- 
bly had  a  Jewish  population  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Mohammedan  rule.  The  Jews  of  Bokhara, 
whose  mother-tongue  points  to  their  Persian  origin, 
consider  themselves  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  identify  the  Biblical  "Habor"  (II  Kings  xvii.  6) 
with  the  name  "Bokhara."  In  support  of  this  the- 
ory, their  chief  rabbi  in  1832  pointed  out  the  identity 
of  the  consonants  in  the  two  names  to  the  well- 
known  missionary  'Wolff  ("Narrative  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  Dr.  Wolff  to  Bokhara."  p.  30.  New  York, 
1845).  According  to  the  same  informant,  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  Jews 
under  Genghis  Khan  "s  rule  (1218-26)  have  been  lost. 

Half  a  century  before  the  conquest  of  Bokhara 
by  the  Mongols.  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  during  his 
sojourn  in  Pei-sia.  gathered  information  relating  to 
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the  Jews  living  on  the  Oxus,  especially  concerning 
one  independent  Jewish  tribe  that  claimed  to  derive 
its  descent  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  was  iu  friendly 
relations  with  the  Turkish  nomadic  tribes  of  Trans- 
oxiana.  Benjamin  does  not  mention  Bokhara,  but 
he  speaks  of  Samarcand,  where,  according  to  his 
statement,  there  were  50.000  Jews,  among  them  men 
eminent  for  wealth  and  learning.  Bokliara,  no 
doubt,  had  its  Jewisli  population  also  at  that  time 

(compare  Vambery,   "  Gesch.    Bocha- 

Under        ras,"  i.  156);  but  the  Jewish  historical 

Mongol      sources   for  many  centuries  mention 

Rule.         neither  Bokhara  nor  the  other  cities  of 

Transoxiana.     The  only  monument  of 
the  Intellectual  activity  that  may  be  presupposed 
among  the  Jews  of  that  region  is  the  curious  dic- 
tionary of  Solo- 
mon b.  Samuel 
(see      Bacher, 
"EinHebraiscli- 
Persisches  Wur- 
terbuehausdera 
14.     Jahrhun- 
dert,"    Stras- 
burg,    1900),    a 
work  completed 
iu  1338  in  Oorg- 
henj(Gurgang), 
hence     in      the 
country  border- 
ing Bokhara  on 
the  west.     The 
conclusions  that 
may  be   drawn 
from  this  work 
regarding      the 
intellectual 
status    of    the 
Jews    in 
countries 
dering    on 
Oxus  may 
taiulr     also 


the 
bor- 
tlie 
cer- 
be 
Bo- 


applied  to 
khara. 

More  than 
three  centuries 
separate  Solo- 
mon b.  Samuel 
from  the  next 
name  from  Cen- 
tral  Asia  re- 
corded by  Jew- 
ish litei'ary  his- 
tory. This  was 
the  poet,  known 
in  non-Jewish  circles  under  the  name  of  Yusuf 
Yehudi  (.Joseph  the  Jew),  who  flourished  in  Bo- 
khara at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ami  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  names  and  a  few  dates  no  biograph- 
ical notices  have  been  preserved,  either  of  him  or  of 
the  other  memliers  of  the  Judaw-Persian  poetic  cir- 
cles tliat  flourished  contemporaneously  at  Bokhara. 
In  1688  Yusuf  Yehudi,  whose  full  name  was  Mollah 
Joseph  b.  Isaac,  completed  the  "Seven  Brothers" 


Jews  of  BokUara  t'elebnuiiig  the  Feast  ut  Tabernacles. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  American  CoIoLj,  Jerusalem.) 


(referring  to  the  seven  martyrs  and  their  mother; 
see  II  Maccabees  vii.  1),  a  poem  still  popular  among 
the  Jews  of  Bokhara.    He  died  in  17.55 
Poetical      at  an  advanced  age.     Yusuf  Yehudi 
Efforts.       and  his  fellow-poets,  who  were  gen- 
erally called  "Mollah"  (from  the  Mo- 
hammedan word  for  "  scliolar  "),  used  Jewish  mate- 
rial in  their  Peisian   poems,   but  also  assiduously 
cultivated   Persian   poi-try.     As  their  own    poems 
were  written  in  the  Hebrew  script,  they  transcribed 
the  Persian  classics,  Nizami,  Hafiz,  etc.,  into  this 
script  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara;   and 
also  translated  Hebrew   poems,    such   as  those   of 
Israel   Najjara,    into   Persian   verse.     The   Persian 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  now  used  by 
tlie  Jews  of  Bokliara,  seems  to  date  from  a  much 

earlier  time,  and 
is  probably  the 
earliest  literary 
monument  of 
the  Jews  of 
Bokhara  (on 
Yusuf  Yehudi 
and  the  circle 
of  poets  of 
Bokhara,  see 
Bacher,  in  "Z. 
D.  M.  G."  liii. 
389-427;  ideiii, 
in  "  Jew.  Quart. 
Rev."  .xiv.  116- 
128). 

The  next 
name  to  be  men- 
tioned  from 
Bokhara  is  that 
of  tlie  poet 
Ibrahim  ibn 
Abu  al  Khair 
in  the  beginning 
of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century, 
autlior  of  an  ac- 
count  of  a 
contemporane- 
o  u  s  event; 
namely,  the 
martyrtlom  of 
Khudaidad(j.<;., 
El-Xalhan)  at 
Bokhara  iu  the 
reign  of  the 
fanatical  Emir 
Mas  '  u  m  (il . 
1802).  In  addi 
tion  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  under  wliich  the 
Jews  of  Bokhara  had  to  suffer,  this  poem, 
based  on  fact  (see  Bacher,  in  "Zeit.  ftir  Hebr. 
Bibl."  iii.  19-25;  idem,  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  lii.  190- 
212;  Gottheil,  in  "  Amer.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  xv. 
124).  gives  an  insight  into  their  inner  life  and 
their  doijiestic  and  social  conditions.  Hoja  of 
Bokhara,  who  in  1816  wrote  a  Book  of  Daniel  in 
the  Persian  language,  was  perhaps  a  brother  of  the 
martyr  (see  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  vii.  119). 
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lu  1832,  some  decades  after  Khudaidad's  martyr- 
dom, tbe  first  European  came  to  Bokhara,  and  after 
having  visited  the  city  again  in  1844. 
Wolff's      gave  some  detailed  information  con- 
Visit,        cerning  the  Jews  there.     This  was  the 
missionary   Wolff,  mentioned   above, 
who  recounts  the  following  in  his  book  (I.e.  ii.  3): 

"  la  Bokhara  there  are  ULIXXI  Jews,  who  are  mostly  dyers  and 
silk  menhaiits :  they  wear  a  small  cap.  and  a  girdle  ai\>und  the 
chest,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mohammedans. 
Their  synagogue  is  a  very  old  building,  although  e.xcellently 
preserved.  Uuriog  my  sojourn  there  the  emir  [NasruUah  Khan, 
who  reigned  l.'yB-tKl  (see  Vamhery.  (.  c.  ii.  IBS)]  gave  them  per- 
mission to  repair  but  not  to  enlarge  the  building.** 

Wolff  says  tliat  tlie  same  emir  frequently  went  to 
the  house  of  the  rabbi  Sinihah  during  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  to  witness  the  celebration  and  to  par- 
take of  the  feast. 


^1 


A  Jewess  of  Bokhara. 

(After  A  photograpb.) 

In  1849  the  traveler  J.  J.  Benjamin  II.  ("Eight 
Years  in  Asia  and  Africa."  p.  173,  Hanover.  1859) 
met  at  Bombay  a  Bokhara  coreligionist.  Messias 
(Masbiahi  by  name,  who  gave  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Jews  of  his  city : 

'■  He  told  me  that  nearly  2..5IXI  Jewish  families  live  at  Bokhara 
and  in  the  neighborhoixl  who  support  themselves  by  trade, 
agricultural  labor,  and  mechanical  employment.  They  are 
obliged  to  wear  on  their  gaiments  a  piece  of  old  stuH.  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Tatars." 

In  view  of  the  great  oppression  that  the  Jews  of 
Bokhara  suffered,  it  is  not  strange  that,  as  Wolff 
recounts,  an  African  Jew.  Rabbi  Joseph  iloghrabi. 
who  came  to  Bokhara  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenlh  century,  was  wont  to  say:  "O  Lord  I 
■when  will  the  time  come  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
shall  take  pi)s.sessiiin  i>f  tlii<  couutrv?  "  (/.<•.  i.  14). 


Bokhara  was  opened  up  to  Europeans  in  1863. 
Soon  afterward  Russian  aggression  commenced  in 
central  Asia.      Tashkent  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1866:  in  1868  Samarcand  was  seized,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  was  added  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Russian  Turkestan.    Bokhara  itself  remained 
the  capital  of  the  emir.  who.  however,  became  more 
and  more  a  dependent  of  Russia.     At 
Under        present  he  is  hardly  more  than  a  Rus- 
Kussian      sian  governor.      The  Russian  occujia- 
Rule.         tion  of  the  teiritory  of  Bokhara  brought 
comparative  freedom  to  the  Jews.     In 
his  work  entitled  "  Russia  in  Central  Asia  in  18.89 
and  the  Anglo-Russian  Question,"  p.  17"2,  Loudon. 
1889.  Lord  Curzon,  at  present  viceroy  of  India,  who 
visited  those  regions  in  1888.  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  the  Jews  of  Bokhara : 

"  The  Jews  are  here  a  singularly  handsome  people,  of  mild 
feature  and  benign  aspect.  Confined  to  an  Oriental  ghetto  and 
for  long  cruelly  persecute<i  iu  Bokhara,  they  still  exhibit  in 
their  pi"es*:Tibed  dress  and  appearance  the  stamp  of  a  peculiar 
people.  The  head  is  shaven  save  for  two  long  locks  hanging  in 
a  curl  on  either  temple :  they  wear  a  s<iuare  black  calico  b-mnet 
trimmed  with  .^sti^khan  border,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  met  with  one  who  could  speak  a  little 
French." 

Franz  von  Schwarz.  who  from  1874  to  1891)  was 
astronomer  of  the  observatory  of  Tashkent  and  di 
rector  of  the  meteorologic  institute  of  Turkestan, 
gives  valuable  information  on  the  Jews  of  Boklmni 
in  his  suggestive  book,  "  Tuikestjin.  die  Wiege  der 
Indogermanischen  Volker"  (Freiburg  in  Baden, 
19t)0),  from  which  the  following  passages  (pp.  441- 
445)  may  be  quoted: 

"Just  as  in  Turkest.in  usury  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  so  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  devote  themselves 
to  commeive  and  industry.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  dyers,  especially 

the  d.vers  of  silk,  are  Jews  [compare  p.  3S4 : 
Occupa-  "The  dyeing  of  silk  is  done  chiefly  by  the 
tions.  Jews,  their  occupat  ion  l)eing  easily  recognized 

by  their  hands,  which  are  alwa.vs  blue  "  ;  p. 
431:  "The  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  in  a  way  monopolized  the 
commene  with  dyed  raw  silk"]:  the  native  apothecaries  and 
physicians  are  also  Jews.  The  Bokharian  Jews  are  as  cleanly 
as  the  Sarts,  eminently  modest  and  p.>lite.  and  iirtxluce  on  the 
whole  a  more  pleasing  impivssion  than  the  Sarts  aud  rzl)egs. 
It  is  imiK'ssible  to  describe  how  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  hith- 
erto lieen  treated  in  all  the  Central  Asiatic  khanates,  and  in  part 
even  t»Miay  in  the  independent  states.  .  .  .  Like  lepers,  they  are 
obliged  to  live  in  their  i.»wn  quarters.  In  B^ikhara  no  Jew  is 
permitted  to  wear  a  tiu-banorbelt :  he  must  gird  himself  instead 
with  a  R>pe.  and  must  weara  fur  cap  of  a  prescrilxnl  shajie  [ct>m- 
pare  Curzon,  f.c.].  .  .  .  As  far  as  the  restrictive  regulations  will 
permit  them,  the  Jews  prefer  to  divss  like  the  Sarts,  I'zbegs.  and 
Tajiks.  They  also  shave  the  head  like  the  Mohammedans, 
lea\"ing.  however,  two  long  curls  on  the  temples.  .  .  .  They  are 
monocamous.  and  are  remarkable  for  their  large  families.  Not- 
withstanding all  oppression,  they  are  on  the  whole  wealthy  and 
have  already  acquireil  ownei"ship  of  a  number  of  housesi.  built 

in  the  European  style,  in  the  Russian  city  of 
Social  Tashkent.  The  Jews  enjoy  full  religious  lib- 
Position,      eny  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Central  .tsla. 

ami  have  the  same  pi>litical  as  well  as  social 
status  as  the  other  inhabitants.  Hence  they  ever>-where  lm>k 
upon  the  Russians  as  their  rescuers  and  liberators,  and  on 
every  occasion  assiduously  fimher  tbe  Russian  advances." 

Wliat  Schwarz  says  here  of  the  leaning  toward 
the  Russians  is  sub.stantiated  in  an  inteiesting  way 
in  the  Russifying  of  Jewish  names,  for  ai>parcntly 
they  now  prefer  to  add  the  Russian  endings  "of." 
"uf."  to  their  names.  Thus,  the  young  interpreter 
who  rendered  invaluable  services  to  Elkan  N.  Adier 
durins  his  stav  at  Bokhara,  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
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was  called  Abo  Chaclimanof  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev." 
X.  584).  The  author  of  the  "Ritual  Compendium." 
the  Persian  translation  of  which  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem iu  1901  (see  "Zeit.  ftir  Hebr.  Bibl."  v.  14T- 
154),  is  nameil  Abraham  Aminof ;  and  names  like 
Kathanael  Davidof,  >Iattath  Suleimanof,  Benjamin 
Abrahamof,  are  found  among  the  subscribers  to  the 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Persian  translation 
now  appearing  in  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jews  of  Bokhara. 

The  prosperity  mentioned  by  Schwarz  is  also  sub- 
stantiated by  the  .settlement  that  the  Jews  of  Bo- 
khara founded  at  Jerusalem  in  1893.  Only  five  years 
later  this  settlement  included  179  houses,  among 


previously  printed  a  Persian  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (Vienna,  1883)  and  of  the  Proverbs  (Jerusa- 
lem, 1885). 

The  Persian  dialect  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Bo- 
khara, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  literary  docu- 
ments mentioned  and  from  others,  shows  many  lexi- 
cal and  some  grammatical  peculiarities;  being 
remarkable  for  man}'  Turkish,  particularly  eastern 
Turkish,  words,  as  appears  cspeciallj-  in  the  above- 
mentioned  "Ritual  Compendium"  (see  Bacher, 
"Judisch-Persisches  aus  Buchara."  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G." 
vols.  Iv.,  Ivi. ;  idem,  "TUrkische  Lehuworter  und 
Unljekaunte  Vokabeln  im  Persischen  Dialekte  der 
JudenBuchara's";  "  Kelchi  Szemle  "  iu  "  Rev.  Orien- 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  GKEAT  SYNAGOGUE  AT  BOKHARA. 

(After  a  i>hotopra],h  by  E.  N.  A<ll«r,  Lond.jD.) 


thorn  two  synagogues  and  two  schools.  It  became 
a  kind  of  intellectual  center  for  the  Jews  that  had 
remained  at  Bokhara,  for  in  the  last  few  years  dif- 
ferent works  were  printed  at  Jerusalem  to  sujiply 
the  religious  and  literary  needs  of  the  Jews  of  Bo- 
khara. Among  these  were  the  above-mentioned  Pen- 
tateuch edition  and  Abraham  Aminof 's  "Ritual 
Compendium."  both  of  which  were  translated  into 
Persian  by  Simeon  Hakam,  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  activity,  his  knowledge  of  Jewish  lore,  and  his 
thorougli  acquaintance  with  Persian.  In  his  preface 
to  the  Pentateuch  edition  there  are  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  traditional  Persian  Pentateuch  transla- 
tion used  by  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  and  their  jironunci- 
atiou  of  Persian.     Benjamin  Koheu  of  Bokhara  had 


tale,"  1903,  iii.).     For  further  information  concern- 
ing the  literary  activity  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  see 
Peksian  Jewish  Litekatuke. 
o.  W.  B. 

There  are  perhaps  20,000  Jews  in  the  country, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  towns.  Jews  have  for 
centuries  been  resident  in  both  coun- 
try and  capital.  Like  their  neighbors, 
the  Afghans,  the  Bokhariaiis  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  the  Turkomans, 
are  by  many  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Ten  Tribes;  but  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  are 
Taliiuid  Jews,  and  are  i)robably  descended  from  the 
Babylonian  Jews  who  migrated  eastward  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.     Their  family 
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names  prove  that  many  came  from  Persia  via  Merv 
and  some  from  Khiva. 

The  Chinese  Jews  of  Kai-FungFu  (see  Chixa) 
are  probably  originally  from  Bokhara,  the  Persian 
rubiics  in  their  liturgies  being  in  the  Bokhariau 
dialect.  The  Bokhara  Jews  themselves  have  a  tra- 
dition that  their  ancestors  settled  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  and  esjiecially  at  f>abzawar.  two  days' 
journey  from  Meshed;  that  they  were  removed 
thence  under  the  conqueror  Genghis  Khan  (1230)  to 
BalkJi  and  Sarnarcand;  and  that  when  Samarcand 
fell  into  ruin,  under  Babi  Mehemet  Khan,  the  con- 
queror of  Shah  Abbas  (159!?).  they  went  to  Bokhara, 
■where  there  was  a  Jewish  colony;  and  some  of  them 
emigrated  thence  to  Tsheen  Patsheen  (China),  but 
soon  ceased  to  have  communication  with  their 
mother-country,  though  thej'  "  carried  their  geneal- 
ogies with  them." 

The  present  writer  visited  Bokhara  in  1S97,  and 

found  four  or  five  thousand  Jews  there,  inhabiting 

a  special  quarter  and  wearing  a  special 

Statistics     badge  on  their  clothing.    They  seemed 

and  Oc-  intelligent  and  hospitable.  Many  of 
cupations.  them  were  great  travelers:  one  man 
luul  been  to  China ;  while  several  had 
visited  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Khai-. 
bar  Pass.  At  least  two  hundred  had  ma<le  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem;  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  (190'3)  at  least  that  number  of  Bokharians  set- 
tled in  Jerusitlem  with  the  pious  purpose  of  living 
and  dying  there. 

Most  of  the  traveled  Jews  of  Bokhara  had  been 
to  Moscow,  many  to  Paris,  and  some  to  London. 
One  old  man  had  been  five  times  to  Moscow.  His 
first  journey  there,  forty  years  ago,  had  been  b}' 
caravan  by  way  of  Astrakhan  and  the  Volga,  occu- 
pying eighty  days  and  costing  500  rubles. 

Xone  of  the  Bokharian  Jews  were  rich,  but  most 
of  them  seemed  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Some  were 
cotton-growers;  some  grew-  grapes,  some  cultivated 
tobacco;  while  many  were  luerchants  trading  with 
Moscow,  where  they  exchanged  carpets  for  manu- 
factured goods,  and  importing  Indian  tea  from 
Bombay  via  Batum  and  Baku.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  the  khanate  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  and  500,000  poods  (about  1^,000,000  lbs.) 
of  cotton  are  annually  exported  from  Bokhara. 

The  largest  synagogue  of  Bokhara  is  some  500  or 
600  years  old.  with  modern  additions  that  resemble 
chapels  in  a  cathedral,  divine  service  being  held  sep- 
arately in  each.  It  has  a  genizah,  or  hidden  cham- 
ber, in  the  roof,  for  the  preservation  of  disused 
sacred  writings. 

The  present  chief  rabbi  is  MoUah  Hezekiah  ha- 
Kohen.  whose  father  was  rabbi  before  him.  In  1832, 
when  the  missionary  Wolff,  mentioned  above,  visited 
Bokhara.  !Mollah  Pinchas,  the  elder,  was  chief  rabbi, 
and  there  were  four  synagogues  in  the  city.  "Wolff 
estimated  the  numVier  of  Jews  at  10.000.  and  states 
that  they  paid  only  $300  per  annum  by  way  of 
tax  to  Bahadur  Khan.  He  also  states  that  there 
were  300  Jewish  families,  converts  to  Moham- 
medanism, who  were  scorned  by  the  general  popu- 
lation, and  who  intermarried  with  the  Gholoom  or 
slaves  of  Persia  and  not  with  the  Uzbegs.  Crypto- 
Jews  from  Meshed  are  still  found  in  Bokhara. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one 
Joseph  ben  iloses  Maimon.  a  native  of  Tetuan.  and 
therefore  called  "Mughrebi,"  came  to  Bokhara 
via  Jerusalem  and  Bagdad.  He  found  the  Jews 
ignorant  and  unobservant,  and  revolutionized  their 
ritual  and  practise,  sending  to  Europe  for  Hebrew 
books.  The  Jews  have  now  forgotten  their  old 
Persian  liturgy  and  have  adopted  that  of  the  Sephar- 
dim  of  Ital}-,  in  the  belief  that  they 

liiturgy  are  descended,  as  ilaimon  was.  from 
and  the  Spanish  refugees  of  1492.     Rabbi 

Rabbis.  Joseph  ilaimon  had  an  unsuccessful 
rival  in  a  learned  Yemenite  Jew,  Rabbi 
Zachariah  ben  Mazliah. 

The  present  writer  brought  back  with  him  about 
seventy  Hebrew  and  Hebrew -Persian  manuscripts 
from  Bokhara  and  its  neighborhood,  one  of  which 
was  written  in  Herat,  many  of  them  being  trans- 
literations into  Hebrew  of  the  great  Persian  poets, 
such  as  Sadi,  Jami.  and  Xizanii,  and  lesser  local 
celebrities,  like  Tufili,  Zeribn  of  Samarcand,  and 
Musahfiki. 

In  1-190  there  flourished  Uzziel  Moses  ben  David, 
who  wrote  poems  iu  Hebrew  and  Persian.  Other 
poets  were  Yusuf  Yehudi  ben  Isaac  (1688-17.55), 
mentioned  above,  and  his  friends,  Uzbek,  Elisha, 
and  Solomon  ilollali.  Somewhat  later  were  David 
ben  Abraham  ben  'jriD.  Uzziel.  Benjamin  Sinian- 
Tob,  and  Eleazar  ha-Kohen.  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Ibrahim  ibn  Abu  al-Khair, 
author  of  the"  KJiudaidad"(ed,  Salemann.  St,  Peters- 
burg, 1897). 

Bibliography:  Joseph  Wolff.  Rcscarchfs  ami  Afissin/ioij/ 
Lnhors  Among  the  JeiLs.  etc..  3d  ed.,  London.  ISli :  C.  Sali> 
mann,  Juditn-Pcrska  I.  Oiuilaiilnt.  SI.  Petersburs.  ISJI? ; 
E.  N.  Adier.  The  Persian  Jcwf:  Their  B'^ihcand  Ritual. 
in  Jen:  Quart.  Rer.  .\.  581:  reprint,  London.  1S88:  idem.  A 
BirtVs-Ene  t'tVir  of  the  Transeaspian.  in  0>ntemiJi>rary 
Revieir,  Mnv.  1S9S:  Bacher.  D(i.<  JII<(i.«c/i-Bii(/inri.vr)ic  Grf- 
ilicht  Chuilaiihnl.  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  lii.  197 :  idem.  Der  Dichter 
Jusuf  Jehuiti  unil  .v(i)<  L'lh  3/ii.«(>'.  ih.  liii.  3SSI;  idem.  r>i« 
J Udisch-Persisrhf  liiihtersehuh:  von  Buehara.  ih.  pp.  421, 
693:  idem,  Jiiili.-^eli-Perf'i.'^eties  fl».s  Biwluira.  ih.  \v.  341; 
idem,  Ein  Hilir(ii.^vh-Persisehe$  WOrtcrhuch  aiiittiem  l^ten 
Jahrhuntlert,  Budapest,  19tlU;  Vdml)^ry,  Gcschichte  Bo- 
ehara.i.  2  vols.,  Stutlgart,  1872. 
0.  E,  X.  A. 

BOI.AFFIO.  LEONE:  Italian  jurist;  boni  at 
Padua  July  •"),  is4s.  He  was  educated  at  Padua; 
attended  the  public  schools,  the  Taliuudic  college 
— where  S.  I).  Luzzatto  was  his  teacher — and  the 
University  of  Padua.  Bolatiio  afterward  practised 
law  at  Venice  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  professor  in  the  Istituto  Tecnico.  Then 
he  became  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Parma  and  that  of  Bologna.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Reform 
of  the  Commercial  Code,  commander  of  the  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  Ordere  of  SS.  Maurizio  and  Lazzaro. 
Bolaffio  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  introduction  of 
Gabelsberger's  system  of  stenography  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Italy,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  manual 
for  this  system.  He  was  also  the  founder,  at  Padua 
and  Milan,  of  the  Society  for  Stenography.  Since 
1876  he  has  been  the  editor  of  the  judicial  paper 
"Temi  Veneta."  founded  by  himself.  Bolatfio's 
principal  work  is  his  "  Commento  al  Codice  di  Com- 
mercio,"  2d  ed.,  1899.     He  has  also  advocated  the 
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abolition  of  baulvruptcy  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
business  men  of  small  means. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHv:    Boccardo,   Nuova  Enciclopedia  Itatiana. 
vol.  ii.,  Supplement,  1891. 

S. 

BOLAFFIO,  LUIGI  FILIPPO  :  Italian  jour 
nalist  and  publisher;  born  in  Venice  1846.  died  at 
Milan  1901,.  While  he  was  still  a  youth  his  parents 
moved  to  Genoa,  and  there  Bolaflio  founded  "La 
Favilla,"  a  literar}'  magazine.  lie  returned  to  Ven- 
ice in  1866  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  "Riuno- 
vamento"  and  "Venezia."  In  1880  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  edited  the  political  newspaper 
"L'ltalia."  Owing  to  differences  with  the  publish- 
ers, lie  abandoned  this,  and  founded  the  "Caffe, 
Gazzetta  Nazionale,"  which  he  afterward  disposed 
of  to  a  syndicate  holding  monarchic  but  liberal 
views.  The  "Gazzetta  Nazionale "  reflected  the 
opinions  of  the  Lomliard  aristocracy.  Bolaffio's 
political  utterances  involved  him  in  many  duels,  in 
one  of  which,  with  JIarin,  the  socialist  and  member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament,  he  wounded  his  opponent 
almost  mortally. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  his  little  sous,  BolafBo  re- 
tired from  politics  and  fouixled  the  well-known 
Milan  publishing-house,  the  C'asa  Editrice  Verri, 
which  issues  "  II  Mondo  Unioristico  "  and  man}'  other 
jiopular  journals. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  Bolallio,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife  (Sulamitli,  the  daughter  of  Baer 
Jolles  of  Berlin),  wrote  si.\teen  volumes  of  guide- 
books on  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Paris,  issued  by 
Treves  Brothers,  Turin.  Many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  German.  Bo- 
laflio was  also  the  author  of  "II  14  Giugno,  18.59,"  a 
historical  memoir,  Venice,  1867,  and  "Augusta,"  a 
novel,  Milan,  1888. 

BlBLKifiRAPHY:    Bocoardo,  JVunva   Encichipcdia   Italiiiiut. 
vtil.  ii.  Supplement,  1891. 

s.  A.  P. 

BOLAT.     See  Bulat,  ABRAn.ot  Ibn. 

BOLECHOW :  Town  in  the  district  of  Dolina. 
Galicia,  Austria,  the  population  of  which  in  1890 
was  4,402,  of  whom  half  were  Jews.  The  Jewish 
community  dates  from  the  day  of  the  foundation  of 
the  place  in  1613  by  Nicholas  Giedzinsky .  According 
to  the  privileges  granted  the  Jews  by  the  founder 
and  confirmed  by  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland, 
they  enjoyed  equal  freedom  and  rights  with  the 
Christians.  They  were  released  fi-oin  all  burden- 
some taxes  and  from  the  compulsory  supply  of 
relays.  They  had  the  right  to  build  in  any  part  of 
the  town,  and  were  granted  a  jilot  of  ground  for  a 
garden  to  each  house.  Both  were  their  exclusive 
property,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  small 
tax  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  A  place  to  build  a 
synagogue  and  land  for  a  cemetery  were  granted 
them  gratis  and  were  free  from  taxes  forever,  as  were 
also  the  other  communal  buildings  that  might  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  synagogue.  Charges 
by  Christians  against  the  Jews  were  under  jtirisdic- 
tion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  of  the  judge  ap- 
pointed by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
statutes  and  the  privileges  granted  the  Jews  by  the 
king.  The  Giedzinskys  were  always  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Jews,  who  had  the  right  to  be 


elected  as  jurymen  and  even  as  mayors.  When,  in 
1660,  the  first  city  mayor  was  sworn  in,  he  made 
oath  as  follows :  "  I  solemnly  swear  to  live  in  har- 
mony and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Greek  Catholics,  and  the  Jews;  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor  alike." 

That  the  Jews  of  Bolechow  were  greatly  esteemed 
by  their  Christian  neighbors  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Cossacks,  in  1669,  burned  down  the 
castle  of  Zydaczow  with  all  the  oflieial  documents 
and  privileges,  the  town  of  Bolechow  elected  twa 
Jewish  delegates — Leib  Ilkowitz  and  Lipman  Laza- 
rowitz — to  enter  the  privileges  of  the  town  in  the 
new  books  of  that  place.  When  the  Tatars  in- 
vaded Bolechow  in  1670  and  destroyed  and  burned 
down  many  houses,  and  the  Jewish  population  was 
impoverished,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  George  de 
Giednie  Giedzinsky.  bishop  of  Lemberg,  furnished 
many  loans  to  the  Jews. 
BIBLIOOR.\PT1V  :  Alki.  ZcitHiig  '''»  Jml  187B,  pp.  283-283. 

D.  H.  R. 

BOLESLAW  I.  CHROBRY  ("the  Brave"): 
King  of  Poland  from  9il'3  to  102,").  According  to 
the  Polish  preacher  Matheusz  Bembo,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Sigismund  III.  (beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century),  the  first  Jews  settled  in  Poland  in  the 
reign  of  Boleslaw  Chrobry;  and  the  hi.storian 
Maciejowski  ("Zydzi  w  Polsce  na  Rusi  i  Litwie") 
states  that  this  king  treated  the  Jews  with  the  ut- 
most kindness.  There  are  traditions,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Jews  had  lived  in  Poland  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  enjoying  considerable  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  earlier  Polish  princes,  and  that 
during  the  war  that  Boleslaw  waged  against  the 
German  emperor,  Henry  II,,  all  their  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  among  which  were  the 
parchments  containing  records  of  those  privileges. 
Some  historians  assert  that  Boleslaw,  fearing  that 
too  much  I'eading  might  enervate  his  subjects,  or- 
dered the  burning  of  the  manuscripts. 

Bibliography:  W.  A.  Maeiejowskl,  Zii<lzi  lo  Pnhee  mi RuH 
i  Litwie.  AVarsaw.  1,STS ;  A.  Krausliar,  //(>7ori/a  Zydtnc  w 
Piihi-i.  vol.  i. 

II,  R. 

BOLESLAW  III.  KRZYWOUSTY  (the 
AVry-Mouthed  ")  ;  King  of  Poland  from  1102  to 
1139.  In  his  time,  according  to  Naruschewicz, 
the  Jews  spread  through  Poland  and  Lithuania  as 
far  as  Kiev,  where  they  carried  on  a  lively'  trade, 
especially  in  salt  with  Holies  and  Przemysl.  and 
probably  also  in  slaves.  Being,  as  Dlugosc  as- 
serts, a  brave  soldier  and  a  magnanimous  ruler  and 
conqueror,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Jews  during 
his  reign  enjoyed  considerable  freedom. 
Bibliography  :  A.  Krau.sliar,  Historyd  Zi/daw  w  Piilnef.  i.  62. 

II.  R, 

BOLESLAW  POBOZNY  ("the  Pious"):  Duke 
of  Kalisz;  died  1278,  He  w:is  distinguished  for  his 
courage  and  administrative  ability,  Boh'slaw  aimed 
at  furthering  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  rather  than 
at  the  enlargement  of  his  domains  by  wars.  Emi- 
gration from  the  neighboring  countries  had  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  duchy.  This 
made  it  imperative  to  issue  special  regulations  for 
their  government,  and  in  1264  Boleslaw  issued  an 
edict  granting  them  many  privileges.     This  edict 
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consists  of  tbirty-six  articles,  Tvhich  display  a  spirit 

of  toleration  far  in  advance  of  the  age.     In  1334  these 

privileges  were  extended  by  Casimir  the  Great  to 

the  Jews  of  the  whole  of  Poland. 

BIBLIOGR.HPHY  :  A.  Kraushar.  Hiit'jrya  Zii<1"U-  w  Pnhcc,  i.  &■> 
€t  w'*}..  Wai-saw.  1S6.1. 

H.   R. 

BOIiESLAW  V.  WSTTDLIWY  (the 
Bashful"):  King  of  Poland  {ia2S-79).  During 
his  reign  (1240)  the  Mongols  under  Batii-Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  invaded  Poland  and 
carried  away  many  thousand  Jews  as  slaves  to  Asia. 
His  reign  is  memorable  also  for  the  fact  that  he  en- 
couraged the  immigration  of  German  artisans  into 
Poland  and  introduced  the  ilagdeburg  law  {Jus 
Ttuionieum).  This  influx  of  Germans  evoked 
against  the  Jews  the  hatred  that  had  already  taken 
root  in  western  Europe  during  the  Crusades.  This 
period  forms  the  beginning  of  the  ])ersecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  which  lasted  until  Bolesi..\w  Po- 
BOZST  inaugurated  (in  1264)  his  beneticial  legislation. 
Bibliography  :  .K.  Erausliar.  Historya  Zuduw  iv  Pnl.tce.  1.68. 

H.  R. 

BOLESO.     See  HrxGAKV. 

BOLOGNA :  Capital  of  the  province  of  Bologna 
and  of  the  division  of  Emilia,  in  northern  Italy.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there 
■were  Jews  in  Bologna,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  date  of  their  settlement.  In  802  they  had 
a  cemetery,  where,  from  malicious  motives,  two 
Christian  martyrs  were  buried  ("Ambrose,"  v.  302, 
ed.  Rome,  1-579).  Xothing  further  is  recorded  of 
the  Jews  until  1171,  when  they  were  expelled  from 
the  city  for  imknown  rca.sous.  By  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Jews  had  again  settled  at  Bo- 
logna, for  tliey  called  from  Forli  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Hillel  of  Verona.  In  130s  they 
Early  presented  to  Fra  Aymerieo,  prior  of 
Records,  the  Dominicans,  a  Pentateuch  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  and  made  in  the  form 
of  a  scroll  like  the  copies  used  in  the  synagogue. 
Only  the  portions  of  this  manuscript  containing 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomj-  are  now  extant,  and 
these  are  jireserved  in  the  university  library.  In 
1700  it  was  still  complete,  with  a  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion erroneously  asserting  the  manuscript  to  have 
been  written  by  Ezra 

In  1306  the  Jews  were  enclosed  in  a  ghetto ;  but 
by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  owned 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  also  held  real 
estate.  The  two  brothers  Jloses  and  Elia,  of  the 
Ne'arim  family,  came  in  1394  from  Rome  to  Bo- 
logna, bought  houses,  and  founded  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  synagogues  of  Italy.  This  family  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  four  noble  families 
carried  captive  by  Titus  to  Rome.  The  two  broth- 
ers were  buried  in  a  cemetery  bought  by  themselves : 
the  famous  rabbi  of  Imola,  Gedalia  Yahia.  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  their  tombstones.  In  1417  All)er- 
gati,  bishop  of  Bologna,  persecuted  the  Jews,  and 
ordered  them  to  Avear  the  distinctive  yellow  badge: 
this  command  was  withdrawn  after  a  time,  but  re- 
newed in  14.58.  In  the  same  year  a  congress  of 
rabbis  was  lield  at  Bologna  to  consider  the  interests 
and  security  of  the  Jews,  and  it  rea.ssembled  in  the 
following  year  at  Forli.     (Its  conclusions  and  ordi- 


nances, niJpn.  have  been  published  by  Halberstamm : 
see  the  "Gratz  Juhelschrifl.")  In  1419  a  delega- 
tion was  sent  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  who  afterward 
issued  a  bull  favorable  to  the  Jews.  Fra  Bernardino 
da  Feltre  preached  against  them  at  Bologna  in  1473. 
but  without  effect. 

A  series  of  persecutions  began  in  the  second  half 

of  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  Sept. ,  loo3,  the  Talmud, 

together  with  a  multitude  of  other 

Per-  Hebrew  books  and  even  copies  of  the 

secutions     Bible,  was  jiublicly  burned  by  order 

in  the        of  Pope  Julius  III.     In  May,  15.56,  the 

Sixteenth.    Jews  were  again  enclosed  in  a  ghetto 

Century,  by  order  of  Paul  IV.  A  respite  came 
under  Pius  IV.  (1559-66).  At  that 
time  the  community  of  Bologna  had  eleven  syna- 
gogues. In  1.569,  when  Pius  V.  banished  tlie  Jews 
from  the  pontifical  dominions  excepting  Rome  and 
Ancona,  800  of  them  left  Bologna.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  was  given  to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  permission  to  disinter  and  burn  the  bodies 
(■■  Arcliivio  Domaniale,  Monache  di  S.  Pietro,"  No. 
xxvi.);  consequently  some  interesting  sepulchral 
stones  are  preser\ed  in  the  museum  of  Bologna.  In 
1586  Sixtus  V.  permitted  the  Jews  to  return,  and  in 
1593  there  were  already  more  than  900  in  the  city. 
But  in  that  year  Clement  VIII.  again  drove  them 
out,  and  they  departed,  carrying  with  them  the 
bones  of  their  dead,  which  they  buried  in  the  small 
Jewish  settlement  of  Pieve  di  Cento. 

From  1.593  to  1796  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  es- 
tabhsh  themselves  at  Bologna;  a  few  at  a  time  being 
allowed  to  stop  in  the  city  for  two  or  three  days  by 
special  permission.  On  Sept.  5.  1796,  General  Sali- 
cetti,  the  commissioner  of  the  French  Directory,  is- 
sued a  decree  which  accorded  to  Jews  the  same 
rights  that  were  given  to  other  citizens.  The  num- 
ber of  them  in  Bologna  now  steadily  increa.sed. 
"When  the  city  was  restored  to  the  popes  in  1814, 
Pius  VII.  showed  himself  very  friendly  to  them. 
Leo  XII.  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  oppressive 
laws,  but  did  not  cause  much  suffering  at  Bologna. 
Pius  IX.,  liberal  at  first,  afterward  grew  intolerant, 
and  the  Jews  were  made  painfully  conscious  of  this 
by  the  abduction  of  the  bdv  Edgar  Mort.\r.\,  who 
had  been  secretly  baptized  by  a  servant  during  an 
illness,  and  four  years  later,  in  1858,  was  forcibly 
taken  from  his  family  and  carried  to  Rome.  The 
offense  created  a  great  sensatiim  throughout  tlie 
civilized  world.  On  Aug.  10,  1859,  a  decree  of  the 
governor  of  tlie  Romagna  (which  had  been  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmajiuel) 
proclaimed  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens. The  number  of  Jews  in  Bologna  now  in- 
creased rapidly,  growing  from  229  in  1861  to  330  in 
1871.  Formerly  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  neighboring  community,  but  later  the 
municipality  permitted  their  interment  in  the  com- 
munal burying-plaee. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  twentieth  century  there 
were  about  1.200  Jews  in  Bologna,  these  having 
come  in  ])art  from  the  territory  of  Mjintua,  Modena. 
and  other  places.  They  have  a  synagogue  and  a 
chief  rabbi.  The  ritual  used  in  the  sjuagogue  is  the 
so-called  Roman  (Zunz.  '"Ritus."  p.  78). 

G.  V.  C. 
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The  Hebrew  printing-press  was  introduced  at  a 
very  early  time  into  Bologna,  though  the  exact  date 
is  not  known.  Some  bibliographers  ascribe  the  first 
edition  of  tlie  Psalms  with  the  commentary  of  David 
Kimhi  (published  Aug.  29,  1477,  by  Joseph  Hayyim 
ilordecai,  and  Hezekiali  of  Ventura)  to  this  city 
(Rabbinowicz  in  Slerzbacher's  "  Ohel  Aliraham,"  No, 
4041;  compare  De  Rossi,  "  Annales,"  1.  14,  and  Stein- 
schneider,  "Cat,  Bodl,"  col.  i.).  In  1483  Joseph  b. 
Abraham  Caravita  (or  Crovetta)  set  up  a  printing- 
press  in  his  own  house;  and  at  this  press  Abraham 
ben  Hayyim  dc 
Tintori  printed 
the  first  edition 
of  the  Penta- 
teucli,  with  On- 
keliisaudRashi, 
whicli  was  fin- 
ished Jau.  26  of 
the  same  year 
(Zunz,  in  Gei- 
ger's  "Wiss. 
Z<'it.  fur  Ji'id. 
Theol."  V.  38; 
Steinschneidcr, 
ih.  col.  i.).  It  is 
supposed  that 
the  edition  of 
the  Five  Scrolls 
with  Rashi  to 
the  whole,  and 
Ibn  Ezra  to  Es- 
ther, was  issued 
from  Caravita's 
press,  and  in  the 
same  .year  (De 
Rossi,  ii.  i.  130; 
Steiuschueider, 
ib.  No,  1031). 
Again,  in  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  Hebrew 
printing-press 
was  active,  no- 
tably betwecu 
the  years  1.537 
andlo40,  wbeua 
conipanyofsilU- 
weavers  fur- 
uishedthemeans 
for  this  work. 
The  following  is 
a  partiid  list  of 
tlie  jiublicalions 
during  this 
period; 

In  1.537,  Josepli  ben  David  ibnYahya's  (the  younjrer)  "Torah 
Or"  (SleinschneiJer,  ih.  col.  1477);  bliadiab  of  Sforno's  (the  I'l- 
der)  "(Jr  •Aniniim"  Uh.  cul.  aiTii);  (May  1.5),  "Roman  Ritual," 
toKPthHr\vlthEli.1abZakt'n'.s  "s.-ilcrlMa'areliet "  Vih.  No.  2(174);  In 
\'i]A,  Joseph  lien  David  ibn  Yahya's  (the  .vountrer)  coniiuentary  to 
the  Five  Scrolls  and  the  Haglojp'apha  (iii.  col.  1478);  Mcnahemde 
Recanati's  "  Piske  Halakot"  (ih.  col.  17371;  Judah  he-Ha.sid's 
"Sefer  ha-Hasidim  "  ;  ed.  Abraham  ben  Moses  Cohen  Hit.  col, 
l,'J3l);  "TellUot  Latiui,"  Italian  in  Hebrew  cliaracters.  the  text 
vocalized  (ili.  No.  24;i());  in  1.5;i9,  Solomon  ben  Adiefs  ■'Teshii- 
l)ot"  [ih.  col,  2373);  in  1540  (Oct.),  "Mahzor,"  Italian  rite, 
with  the  commentary  of  Johanan  hen  Joseph  Treves  to  the 
whole  and  tl:at  of  Obadiah  Sforno  to  Pirke  Abot  (|7),  No.  2.57!)). 


'P'3p  ,niaNj\&{   npp"ijnnnnpn 

nny7n:'%y-i'£3'>Nnl£5J»p  'k  'pp|?'« 
nnpp'3>nnS '« tDDMip  iD'pp  i*— 7 

nippijnpi'p'>'?nis:'piDpn.ip'P7^-'^ 
'i'— )^pviS^  niipnssii3:p  i*— 7i)j?t) 
iD.n^p 
• 

nppTjnps'Vinn'^?npptJ     T^"^ 

iD'pj'fe:nK*'p  'X  loo^N'ii^  nfc^'P'i<  tts-iTii 
lain.Tpjnv^  nw\*'p  ^ft<iaNp»p')nnN'D'&j 
n-ttpjn.vV  iH'sS  t--ippiJii"ijp:?n>M'7 


"  Teflllot  Lutini."    Italian  Jewish  Prayers  Printed  In  Hebrew  Characters, 
Bologna,  1538.    (In  the  Library  of  Columbia  Uni\'ersity.) 


For  more  detailed  Information,  see  De  Rossi,  "Antiales  Hebrseo- 
Typographlc  i,"  §  xv,.  passim  ;  jV(em,"De  Hebraicie  Typoifniphlae 
Origiue."  passim  ;  M.  Schwab.  "  Incunal)les  Orientaux."  Nos.  5, 
3).  24,  4(57,  472,  473,  476,  484,  489.  4H.5,  514 ;  Freimann,  In  "Cen- 
tralbl.  fur  Bibllothekswesen,"  xix.,  part  3.  In  the  university 
library  of  Bologna  is  a  collection  of  aliout  twenty-eight  volumes 
of  Hebrew  MSS.  which  have  been  described  by  Leonello  Modono 
in  "  Cataloghi  Codici  Orientali  di  Alcume  BibUoteched'Italla," 
Florence,  1878,  pp.  323  et  scq. 

G.] 

BOMBAY,  INDIA.     See  Beni-Israel,  India. 

BOMBERG,   DANIEL  :    Christian   iirinter  and 

pul)lisher  of  He- 
brew works; 
born  at  Ant- 
werp ;  died  at 
Venice  in  l.WO. 
After  having 
learned  fiom  his 
father,  Corne- 
lius, the  art  of 
juiiiting  and  of 
type-  fouiidiug, 
he  went  to  Ven- 
ice, wliere,  from 
l.)17  to  1.549, 
lie  ptiblished 
many  editionsof 
Hebrew  works, 
including  the 
following:  The 
edilio  princeps 
of  the  "Bil)lia 
R  a  1(  1)  i  n  i  c  a  " 

(ni^naniK-ipo), 

the  Hebrew 
Bible  with  com- 
mentaries and 
three  Chaldaic 
versions  or  Tar- 
gtimim;  the  first 
Hebrew  Bil)les; 
editions  of  and 
commt-ntarios 
on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  other 
Biblical  books; 
many  grammat- 
ical ami  lexico- 
g  r  a  ])  h  i  c  a  1 
works ;  philo- 
sophical  and 
elhical  treatises; 
rituals;  M  e- 
kilta;  Sifra; 
Sifre;    parts  of 


the     Mishnah; 

several  Jlidrashim ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 

Leo  X.,  the  firstcomplete  editionsof  tlie  Babylonian 

Talmud   (with  the   commentaries   of 

List  of       Rashi,   Tosatot,  and  R.  Asher  b.  Je- 

Bomberg's    hiel)  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.    In 

Hebrew      the  selection  and  editing  of  works  to 

Works.       be  printed  he  was  assisted  by  Hiy.va 

b.  Jleir  (for  Isserlein),  Biiruch  Adel- 

kind   (for  Colon),  and  Jacob  b,    Hayyim   (for  the 

Talmud),  and  others.     The  following  is  au  approxi- 
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mately  complete  list  of  the  Hebrew  works  issued  by 
Bombers,  iu  clironological  order; 


Biblia  Rabbinloa.  ed.  1.. 

4  parts 131G-17 

HaRarot 1516-ki 

Bible,  ed.  1 131" 

Psalms,  ed.  i 151S 

Praver-Book  of  Roman 

Ritual 1519 

Josepb      Colon's       Re- 


sponsa . 


l.ilO 


Israel  Isserlein,  CTDS 

B'jrri 1519 

'•  Likkuie  Pai-des  "  (ex- 
trai'ls   from    various 

auihorsi 1519 

Babylirtiian  Talmud, 
ed.  i.,  15  vols.  iHi-st 
complete  edition  i  — 1320-23 

fCiddusUin 1530 

Pesahim between  1320-23 

Bible,  ed.  li 1521 

Alfasl"s  ■'  Halakot  "■..  ..1521-22 

Psalms,  ed.  ii 1521 

Abot,  ed.  1 1521 

Megillat  Setarim  (Par- 
ody on  Purim),  ed.  i.l523 

Pentateurh 1522 

Moses  de  C'oucy.  "Se- 

fer  Mizwot,"  ed.  i...lo23 
Jacob  ben  .\slier,  "  Tu- 

rim" 1522 

Proverbs,  Sonfr  of 
Sonprs    and    Eccleei- 

astes,  ed.  i 1523 

Moses  b,  Nuhman. Com- 
mentary ,      "  B  a  b  a 

Batra" 1523 

Isaac    Nalban   b.    Ka-    . 
lon\nnus,  "  Meir  Ne- 

tlb" 1.523 

Aarou  ba-Levi  of  Bar- 
celona,    "Sefer    ha- 

Hinnuk" 1323 

Jlikweh  .\braUam 1523 

Abrabam    Saba,    -M13 

1i:>n  (N'ovelUe) 1523 

Secanati  on  the  Penta- 
teuch  1523 

Jerusalem  Talmud,  ed. 

pr 1523 

Pentateuch,     Megillot, 

Haftarot,  ed,  i 1523 

Barueh  b.  Isaac  of 
Worms,    *'  Sefer   ha- 

Terumah  " 1523 

Solomon  b.  .\dret,  No- 
vell*    on     Berakot 

and  Hullin 1.t23 

Psiilms.  ed,  iii 1.52i 

Proverbs,  Song  of  .Songs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  ed. 

ii 1524 

Maimonides,  "  Yad  ha- 

Hazakah  "  (2  vols,) .  .1,524 
Tefallab"(Spanisli  ritual)1324 
Biblia    Rabbinica,    ed. 

ii.,  4  parts 1.t24-25 

Bible,  ed.  iii 132.5-28 

Abot,  ed.  ii 1526 


Mishnah  Sukkah 1526 

Mishnah  Hullin 1.526 

Babylonian  Talmud,  13 

parts,  second  ed 1526-48 

Pentateuch,    Megillot, 

Haftarot,  ert.  ii 1527 

Mishnah  Sheknlim 1527 

Job  and  Daniel,  ed,  i.  .1.527 
Elijah    Mizr.ihi,    Com- 
mentary on  Rasbi,  i.l527 
Mishnah     Kodashim 

andToharoi 1.328 

Praver-Book    (Karaitic 

ritei 1528-29 

Tellllah    (tiemian   rit- 

ualt 1529 

David   Kimhi,   "Sefer- 

ha-Sh<.'rashim  " 1529 

R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiel, 

"•Aruk" 1.531-:32 

Pentateuch,  ed.  li 1.3:jj 

Psidms.  ed.  iv 1.537 

Job  and  Daniel,  ed,  ii.,1338 

Psalms,  ed.  v 1538 

Proverbs,    Song,    and 

Ecclesiastes,  ed.  iii . .  15;3S 
Elias  Levita,  "  Masoret 

ha-Masorah '" 133S 

Elias     Levita,     "Tub 

Ta'aiu" 1338  ' 

Benjamin   Ze'eb's  Re- 

sponsa 1539 

Mishnah  Jlo'ed  Katan  1.539 
Pentateuch.    Megillot, 
Haftarot.  eds.  iii.-v...l513 

Bible,' ed.  iv 1.544 

Elijah  Mizndii,  Com- 
mentary on  Rashi,  ii.  1.545 

Mekiltji 1545 

Biblia   Rabbinica,   ed. 

iii.,  4  parts 1546-48 

Hal  Gaon,  ~'y" 1546 

Pesikta 1546 

Slf re  and  Sifra 1546 

Yelamdeuu.  i,  e.,  Tan- 

huma 1546 

Shoher    Tob    on     the 

Psidms. 1546 

Moses  ibn  Habib,  "Mar- 

pe  Lashon" 1546 

Abraham     ibn    Ezra, 

"Zahut" 1546 

Abraham     ibn     Ezra, 

"Moznayim" 1516 

Isa-ac  -Vrama,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pen- 
tateuch  1546 

"Sha"are  Iiura" 1547 

Levi  b.  Gershon,  cctm- 
mentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch   1547 

Moses  de  Coucy,  "Se- 
fer Mizwot,"  ed.  ii.  .1.547 
Pentateuch,    Megillot, 

Haftarot,  ed.  v 1548 

Bahya,  "Hobot  ha- 
Lebabol" 1548  . 


Jacob  Weil's  Respousa.1.549 
Tlumgli  uot  actually  the  father  of  Jewish  typog- 
raphy, as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Bomberg  began  a 
new  epoch  iu  that  art,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  had  many  rivals  anil  imitators 
His  even  at  Venice ;  these  including  Fran- 

Typog-      cesco   Brucello,    the    two    Dei   Farri 
raphy.       brothers,  ^Marco  Antonio  Giustiuiani, 
the  Biagadini,  Jean  de  Gara,  and  Za- 
netto.     Some  of  these  having  won  from  Bomberg 
his  ablest  assistant,  Cornelius  Adelkmd.  acquired 


considerable  wealth  in  their  profession ;  but  Bomberg 
himself  expended  so  much  money  on  the  paper,  en- 
gravings, and  types  for  which  his  works  were  noted, 
that  before  his  death  he  had  lost  almost  his  whole 
fortune. 

BiBLIotiKAPnY:     Geiger,   Jild.    Zeit.    v,   37    ft    seq.:    Stein- 
schueider.  In  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  article  Jlld.  Tuiio- 
ifraphic.  XA\iii.  4:1b. 
.T.  M.  S. 

BONA  SFORZA:  Polish  queen;  born  1493; 
died  15.57 ;  second  wife  of  King  Sigisraund  I.  She 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  energy,  but 
thoroughly  hated  in  Poland  for  her  intrigues  and 
avarice.  She  sold  high  government  offices,  and  her 
courtiers  and  "voyevod's"  were  bribe-takers.  Her 
favorite,  the  influential  crown  marshal.  Peter 
Kmita,  oljtained  bribes  simultaneously  from  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  merchants,  promising  either 
party  to  protect  its  interests  at  the  Diet  or  before 
the  king.  During  the  last  years  of  Sigismund's 
reign  Queen  Bona  not  only  assumed  ecjual  sovereign 
power  with  him,  but  often  exeicised  absolute  ride. 

There  are  many  documents  e.xtant  granting  privi- 
leges to  the  Jews  in  Bona's  name,  which  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  subsequent  rulers  of  Poland  (see 

SlGISMCND   I.,    THE   Ol.D;    SiGISMtJXD    AlGlST,    and 

Poland). 

Bibliography:  Vita  Petri  Kmithae  de  Wiimicze  Palatini 
Ci"acoricN^-(V,  p.  200,  Posen,  1854:  Czaehi,  Rnsiirava  •■ 
ZiiAach.  pp.  81,  82,  Wilna,  1807:  Solomon  LrRlA  (Rashal'. 
Shaahit  t'(t.</i iiliof,  1547,  No.  33;  Gratz,  Gexch.  ikrjuilen, 
ix.  US:  A.  Kraushar,  Histiirija  Ziidnxr  w  Pnlsee,  2  vols., 
p.  181,  Warsaw,  186ii ;  RegeMu  i  -Yiidpisi,  Nos.  223,  253,  46L1, 
4i>3.  494,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

II.    Tl. 

BONAPOS,  or  EN  BONAFOS,  ALFAttUIN : 

French  jihysieian ;  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  at  Perpignan,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  community. 

Bibliography  :  Nissim  Gerondi,  Re/^ponsa,  No.   63 ;   Gross, 
Gallia  Jtidaiea,  p.  474. 
G.  I.  Beb. 

BONAFOS,  ASTBXJC  AZARIAH  B.  JO- 
SEPH,     f^ee  AZAIilA   n.    JOSEI-U. 

BONAFOS,  MENAHEM  BEN  ABRAHAM 

(called  also  Bonafoux,  Abraham  of  Perpi- 
g'nan):  French  philosopher;  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled •'  Sefer  ha-Gedarim  "  (Book  of  the  Definitioas), 
or.  as  it  is  also  called,  "  iliklal  Yoti "  (Perfection  of 
Beauty),  a  dictionary  of  technical  expressions  in 
Hebrew  works  on  philosophy,  ethics,  and  medicine, 
especially  the  terms  found  in  the  "Guide  of  Per- 
plexed." The  author  aimed  rather  to  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  terms  than  their  etymology, 
though  drawing  sometimes  upon  Araliic  and  Greek 
for  help  in  his  explanations.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished Avith  some  notes  by  Isaac  vnx  (probably 
■'-Vrroyo")  at  Salonica  in  1.567,  and  at  Berlin  in 
1798,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  by  Isaac  Satanow. 

Bibliography:   De  Rossi,  Dizinnario  Ston'co,  p.  75;   Stein- 

schneider.   Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1719;    Gross,  Gallia  Judaica, 

p.  476. 

K.  I.  Bit. 

BONAFOS  (D1SJU),  or  BONIFAS  (DSSjn), 
VIDAL  :  T:i!miidist  of  Barcelona,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Bonafos  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  anti-Maimonistic  controversy,  and  tried  also 
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Bonafoux.  Daniel 
Bondi,  Abraham 


THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SOS 


to  intluencc  liis  brother,  Crescas  Viilal  of  Perpi- 
gnaii.  against  tlic  study  of  philosophy.  Bonafos' 
two  letters  to  his  brother  are  printed  in  the  collec- 
tion "Minhat  Kena'ot"  (pp.  45.  491.  Presburg,  1838). 
To  Moise-S'atlian,  author  of  the  ethical  poem  enti- 
tled D"n  niSVin  (printed  in  the  niT  'ni"  "f  ilena- 
hem  Lonzano.  pp.  142-150.  Venice,  1638)  (MSS. 
Paris.  So.  ri84,  1),  were  addressed  some  pieces  of 
verse  on  the  subject  of  his  writing,  and  one  of  these 
was  composed  by  Bonafos  Yidal.  Xenbauer,  how- 
ever, doubts  whether  this  is  the  same  rablii  who  was 
connected  with  the  disputes  of  Ablia  Mari.  The 
identity  of  Bonafos  with  Bonafos  Vidal  of  Salon, 
whose  name  is  given  as  the  owner  of  a  manuscript 
now  in  Rome  (Vatican,  No.  107,  7).  is  not  clear.  This 
manuscript  contains  a  prayer  for  theFeast  of  Purim. 
composed  by  Kalonymus  b.  Kalouymus. 

BiBUOGRAPnv:  Parma,  -VSS.  De  i?i)SSi,  No.  19t:  Neubauer. 
Cat.  Boill.  Hrhr.MSS.  So.SlSS;  Turin,  v.Sn;  Paris,  No.  9711, 
6:  Renan-Xeuhauer,  Rahbinf  Fratiaiit,  pp.  600,  6*.  660,  6.si<, 
727,  compare  xxxi.  766;  Gross,  Gallia  Jiatnica,  p.  464. 
L.  G.  M.   S. 

BONAFOUX,  DANIEL  ISRAEL:  An  active 
adherent  of  Shabbethai  Zebi:  lived  at  .Smyrna  in  .the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  not  disappointed 
when  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  was  announced. 
At  Shabbethai 's  death  he  pretended  to  have  had 
visions  and  to  have  received  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
He  maintained  that  Shabbethai  was  not  dead,  but 
hidden,  and  that  he  would  reappear  after  forty -live 
years. 

People  at  that  time  were  so  excited  that  every 
charlatan  found  followers.  Realizing  the  danger 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  the  rabbinate  of  Smyrna 
addressed  itself  to  the  cadi  and  obtained  the  banish- 
ment of  Bonafoux.  He  then  settled  with  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  small  town  of  Kasiiba,  near  Smyrna, 
where  he  continued  his  preaching.  At  the  same 
epoch.  Abraham  Michael  Cardoso,  the  founder  of 
cabalistic  dualism,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Tripoli  for  misconduct,  arrived  at  Smyrna  and  found 
in  Bonafoux  a  warm  friend.  The  agitation  begun 
by  Bonafoux  lasted  for  several  years,  until  he,  like 
his  master,  Shabbethai  Zebi.  embraced  Islam. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT:  Emden,  Tnrat  ha-Kcitant,  ed.  Lemberg,  p. 
5o;  David  Kahana,  Eben  ha-To'im,  p.  5.5;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
(Ur  Juilen,  x.  301. 

D.  I.    Br. 

BONAFOUX,  MENAHEM  B.  ABRAHAM. 

See  BoNAFcis,   Menahem  n.   Aiiuaham. 

BONALD,  LOUIS-GABRIEL-AMBROISE : 

French  philosopher,  politician,  and  anti  Jewish  wri- 
ter; born  Oct.  2,  1774:  died  at  Xomma  Xov.  23. 
1840.  Being  opposed  to  the  Revolution  of  178S).  he 
emigrated  in  1791  and  settled  at  Heidelberg,  wlieie 
he  wrote  his  first  important  work.  "  Theorie  du  Pou 
voir  Politiiiue  et  Religieux  dans  la  Societe  Civile." 
which  was  condemned  by  the  Directorate.  Later 
he  returned  to  France,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  reaction.  He  endeav- 
ored to  reduce  the  Jews  to  their  former  degraded 
position. 

In  an  article.  "Sur  les  Jiiifs,"  in  the  "  Mercure  de 
France,"  Feb,  8,  1806,  Bonald  repeated  the  usual 
anti-Semitic  accusations.  The  burden  of  his  tirade 
was  that  the  Jews  were  at  war  with  moralitv,  that 


they  formed  an  "imperitim  in  imperio,  '  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  were  parasites.  Before  Jews 
could  be  emancipated  they  must  be  uplifted  morally 
and  religiously:  in  other  words,  the.v  must  embrace 
Catholicism.  The  French  Jews,  not  realizing  th( 
full  import  of  Bonald's  attacks,  did  not  defend  them- 
selves energetically  enough;  only  Moses  Pinado  of 
Bordeaux  replying  to  his  diatribes. 

After  the  Restoration,  Bonald  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  public  instiuction,  and  from  1815  to 
1822  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  as  a  deputy.  His  speeches 
and  votes  were  invariably  on  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive side.  From  1816  onward  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy:  and  in  1830  he  retired  to  his  coimtry" 
seat,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Enciic.  Brit.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Jmh-tt,  xi. 
246  et  .vii.:  La   Grande  Encydopidie;  P.   Larousse.  Diet. 
L'nivcrscl. 
V.  A.  R. 

BONAN,  DAVID:  Rabbi  of  the  Livornian 
community  of  Tunis;  died  in  that  city  in  18.50. 
After  his  death  his  family  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  the  publication  of  his  works.  "Xishal  David," 
"Ohel  David,"  both  containing  responsa  (Leghorn, 
1857);  "Jlo'ed  David."  a  commentary  on  " '  Abodat 
lia-Kodesh  "  of  Solomon  Adret  (Jerusalem,  1887); 
"  Mahaneh  David."  and  various  treatises  on  ritual 
divorce  (ih.  1889).  In  collaboration  with  Judah 
Levy  of  Gibraltar  he  wrote  "  Dai  Hashab" — res|ionsa 
on  the  command  to  women  not  to  show  their  hair 
(Leghorn.  1846);  and  "Dai  Heshib  " — a  commentary 
on  the  treatise  Sanhedrin  (///,  1846),  He  also  edited 
some  works  of  his  father  and  of  others. 

L.  G,  M,    K, 

BONAN,  ISAAC:  Author:  father  of  David 
Bonan  :  lived  in  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eigiiteenth 
century.  After  his  death  the  following  works  of  his 
were  published;  "Ohole  Yizhak "  (Isaac's  Tents) 
— commentaries  on  several  treatises  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  anil  on  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Leg- 
horn. 1821:  "Ohel  Yesharim"  (The  Tent  of  the 
Righteous) — Talmudic  novella;  in  alphabetic  order, 
Leghorn.  1846;  and,  added  to  this  latter  work, 
"Berit  Abraham"  (Abraham's Covenant) — commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
and  other  hooks,  as  well  as  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah. 

Bibliography  :  Cazes,  Xiitei<  Bihlingraphiques  mir  la  LUte- 
rature  Juive-Tiinisicnm:.  pp.  :}6  et  seq, 
I..  G.  M.  K. 

BONAPARTE,     NAPOLEON.       See    N.\po- 

LEON  1, 

BONASTRUC  DESMAESTRE  (nCL'-XODn) 
(called  alsii  Astruc  Maestre  or  R,  Astrug):  Siian- 
ish  controversialist  at  the  disputation  at  Tortosa 
1413-14,  Bonastruc  was  a  prominent  citizen  in 
Gerona.  When,  under  a  penalty  of  1,000  florins,  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  with  his  fourteen-.vear-old 
son  and  his  little  granddatighter  before  the  queen 
dowager  of  Aragon  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
a  charge  brought  a.saiust  his  family,  the  lawyers  of 
the  town  interceded  in  his  behalf  (April  21,  1411) 
before  the  council  of  the  (piecn  dowager,  seeking  to 
excuse  his  absence,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  obey  the  royal  summons,  since 
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the  hostility  against  tlie  Jews  rendered  the  jour- 
ney dangerous  (see  Girbal,  "Los  Judios  en  Ge- 
rona,"  p.  35). 

In  February  of  the  same  year  Bonastruc  wrote  to 
Zcrahiah  ha-Levi,  called  Don  Ferrer  Saladin.  con- 
cerning a  lawsuit  which  he  was  prosecuting,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  betrothal  of  his  sou  Bonastruc  with 
a  young  orphan  already  affianced  to  another  ("  Rev. 
Et.  Juives,"  XV.  34).  Whether  the  summons  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  lawsuit,  or  whether  the  letter  of  Bonastruc 
to  Zerahiah  ha-Levi  was  wrongly  dated,  has  not  been 
determined. 

On  Dec.  8.  1412,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.,  Bishop  Ramon  dc  C'astellarof  Gerona,  through 
a  notary,  invited  Bonastruc,  Azay  (not  Azag)  Toros 
(Todros),  Nissim  Ferrer,  Jatfuda  (Judah)  Alfaquim, 
and  Bonastruc  Joseph  (the  last-named  not  a  physi- 
cian) members  of  the  Jewish  communitj'  of  Gerona, 
in  order  to  communicate  to  them  the  letter  from  the 
pope  requesting  the  city  to  send  four,  or  at  least  two, 
of  its  most  learned  men  to  the  disputatifin  at  Tor- 
tosa,  adding,  "ct  quia  Bonastruch  maestre  eruditus 
in  talibus  asseritur,  ipsum  volumus  inter  ceteros 
principaliter  transmittatis,  ministrando  eis  expensas 
seu  salaria  in  similibus  assueta  "  (Girlial,  ih.  pp.  35, 
83).  Hence  Bonastruc,  together  with  the  rabbis 
Todros  and  Ferrer,  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
Gerona.  Bonastruc,  who  disputed  with  Geronimo 
de  Santa  Fe  on  Feb.  10,  11,  and  15,  on  one  occasion 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  pope  (who  was  present)  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  fellow-delegates  became 
frightened,  and  on  their  return  bitterly  reproached 
him,  saying:  "AVe  had  not  agreed  among  ourselves 
to  speak  as  3'ou  have  donp."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Bonastruc,  together  with  the  rabbis  Todros  and  Fer- 
rer, the  delegates  from  Gerona,  conducted  the  dis- 
pute. The  report  sent  as  a  circular  letter  to  the 
community  at  Gerona  was  probably  not  written  by 
Bonastruc. 

BiBLioiiRAPUT:    Ihn    Verfca,   Shebet    Yehudah.   pp.  74,    T6; 
Griiiz,  (Jissrh.  iJcf  Judau  IM  ed.,  viii.  407. 
0.  M.  K. 

BONASTRUC,  ISAAC:  Rabbi  at  Palma  in 
Ma.ioreaat  the  end  of  the  fnurteenth  century  ;  prob- 
ably born  in  Barcelona.  After  the  loss  of  his  entire 
fortune  during  the  persecutions  of  1301,  he  went  to 
Algiers  and  forced  his  services  as  rabbi  tipon  the 
Jewish  commimity  there,  stipulating  for  an  annual 
SiUary  of  thirty  doubloons.  Bonastruc  had  shov\n 
himself  quarrelsome  in  Palma:  and  after  his  advent 
in  Algiers  he  opposed  Isjuie  ben  Sheshet,  who  liad 
been  installed  as  rabbi  by  the  Jewish  community. 
Bonastruc  even  tried  through  slander  to  drive  the 
latter  from  his  position.  Together  with  Siraon 
Duran  and  Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  he  officiated  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  rabbinate. 
BiBLiOfiRAPUT  :  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Rrspunxa,  Nos.  60,  fil. 

o.  M.  K. 

BONASTRUC    DA  PORTA.     See    Moses    b. 

N.M.I  M.\N'. 

BONAVENTURA,    FORTUNATO    DE    S. : 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  I.,isbon 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
attempted  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Jewish 


authors  in  Portugal,  under  the  title  "  Jlemoria  Sobre 
o  Comedo,  Progresso  e  Decadencia  da  Littcratura 
Hebraica  eiitre  os  Portugue/.es  Catholicos  Romanos, "' 
which  appeared  in  the  ninth  volume  of  tlie  Acad- 
emy's memoirs,  but  is  of  little  value. 

'=  M.   K. 

BONAVOGLIO  (HEFEZ),  MOSES,  OF 
HESSINA  :  Sicilian  physician;  born  at  the  end  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century;  died  1447.  Renowned  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  he  was  deputed  in  14i8 
by  seventeen  Jewish  communities  of  Sicily  to  wait 
on  King  Alfonso  V.  for  the  puriioseof  obtaining  tlie 
abrogation  of  anti-Jewish  laws  enacted  in  that  year. 
Bonavoglio  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  Alfonso,  who  appointed  him  his  physician 
and  counselor.  At  the  death  of  Joseph  Xesia,  Bona- 
voglio was  elected  chief  rabbi  ("naggid  ")  of  Sicily. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Zuiiz,  Z.  (i.  pp.  .il7,  it\*.  .ilO:  Gfiileiiiann, 
Gcsch.  dcx  ErzUh u imxirc.vns.  p.  27.5 ;  liarlciliuneo  e  (iiuseppe 
Lagumina,  Cwlife  DiiAoinatkii  del  Oiudei  di  SicUia.  pp.  123 
ct  xeq, 

D.  I.  Br. 

BONDAGE.     See  Sl.weky. 

BONDAVI  (EN):  Translator;  brother  of  .Sam- 
uel of  Marseilles;  lived  at  Tarascon  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Boudavi  assisted  his 
brother  in  revising  the  Hebrew  translation,  by  Jacob 
ben  Macliir,  of  Aim  Jlohammed  Jabir  ibn  Allah's 
abridgment  of  Ptolemy's  "  Almagest."  His  brother 
speaks  of  him  in  the  colophon  as  well  versed  in  such 
subjects. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebeis.  p.  .'144;  Renan- 
Neubauer.  Ecrivaiiis  Juifs  JFran^is,  p.  561 ;  Gross,  Gallia 

JiKlaica,  p.  381. 

o.  M.  S. 

BONDAVIN,  BONJUDES:    Physician;   lived 

at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth.  He  practised  medicine  at 
Marseilles  from  1381  to  13S9.  and  in  1390  went  to 
Sardinia,  settling  at  Alghero.  In  addition  to  his 
medical  skill,  Bonilaviu  possessed  great  knowledge 
of  Talmudical  literature;  and  the  Jewish  community 
of  Cagliari  elected  him  rabbi.  The  king  confirmed 
this  election  and  extended  Bondavin's  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Jews  of  Sardinia.  This  official  post 
gave  him  much  influence,  and  he  was  admitted 
among  the  high  dignitaries  who  attended  King 
Martin  II.  when  the  latter  sojourned  at  Cagliari. 
Bondavin  carried  on  a  scientific  correspondence  with 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet  Barfat  (Riliash).  who  answered 
the  question  piopounded  to  him  in  his  Responsa.  No. 
ITl. 

Bibliography:  Barthi-lemv.  Tax  Mi'deeins  li  MarsciUe,  p. 27; 
Isaac  Ul<x-h,  in  7{i  r.  Et.  Juifo',  viii.  280. 
G.  I.  Br. 

BONDI.  ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB :    Bo 

hemian  Taliiuidist:  died  IT.s?  at  Prague.  His  pos- 
thumous work,  ••  Zera'  Abraham"  (Seed  of  Abraham), 
essays  on  various  treatises  of  the  Talmud  and  on  the 
post-Talmudic  writers  who  treat  of  marital  ques- 
tions, was  published  by  his  son  Nehemiah  Feiwel 
Bondi,  who  added  an  appendix  (Prague,  1808). 
Anotlier  work  of  Abraham's,  "lyyun  Jlishpat " 
(Investigation  of  the  Law),  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Biblii)(;raphv  :  Fiirst^  Bibtiothcea  Judaica.  i.  125;  Stein- 
schneider, Cat.  BixU.  No.  4195. 

1..  o.  I.  Ber. 
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BONDI,  ELIJAH  BEN  SELIG:  Austrian 
preacher ;  boru  ul  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  died  there  about  1860.  He  studied 
Talmud  at  Presburg  under  the  direction  of  Meshul- 
1am  Tismenitz.  and  later  at  Alt-Ofen  with  Moses 
Miinz.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  his 
native  town,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Boudi  was  the  author  of  two  series  of  sermons, 
publislied  at  Prague,  1833-56:  (1)  "Sefer  ha-Shea- 
rim"  iBook  of  Gates),  containing  philosophical  hom- 
ilies on  various  ethical  subjects,  collected  from 
Bahya,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Albo,  and  others;  (2)  "Tife- 
ret  Adam  "  (The  Beauty  of  >Iau).  forming  the  second 
part  of  "  Sefer  ha-She'arim,''  and  containing  extracts 
from  religious  philosophical  works. 

BiBLiouR.iPiiY:    Introduction  to  .Si  fc;-   ha-Slic'nrim  ;   Furst, 
Bihl.  Juil.  i.  125 ;  Zeillin.  Bihl.  Pust-Memicls.  p.  3r. 
S.  I.  Br. 

BONDI,  JONAS :  American  rabbi :  born  at 
Dresden,  Saxony.  July  9,  180-1;  died  at  Xew  York 
March  11,  187-1.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague  and  in  the  theological  circles  of  that 
city.  He  was  president  of  the  synagogue  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1859  came  to  America,  where  he 
accepted  the  position  of  rabbi-preacher  in  the  Nor- 
folk street  ("  Anshe  Chesed  ")  congregation  of  Xew 
York  cit)'.  He  served  there  but  one  year,  when  he 
became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  Jewish  paper, 
"The  Hebrew  Leader,"  published  in  English  and 
German.  One  of  his  daughters.  Selma.  became  the 
wife  of  Isaac  M.  Wise  of  Cincinnati. 

A. 

BONDI,  MOB.DECAI  (Marcus):  German 
autlKir;  lived  at  Dresden  in  the  lirst  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote,  together  with  his 
brother  Simon  Bondi,  the  "Or  Ester,"  a  Hebrew 
dictionary  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  Tal- 
mud, TargumimandMidrashim.  Some  of  his  es.says 
are  also  extant  in  the  periodical  "Jedidja"  (i.  UT- 
125;  iii.  72,  196;  iv.  35). 

BlBi.iO(jR.\PHT:    Fiirst.  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  12.5;  Zunz.  Die  ilonats- 
(<((/f  lies  Kalemlcrjahrcs.  p.  67:  Karpeles,  Geseh.  der.  JUd. 
Lit.  p.  lOSJ. 
L    I..  I.    BeK. 

BONDI,  NEHEMIAH.  See  BoxDi,  Abra- 
ham B.  YoH-Tou. 

BONDI,  PHILIP  (Jacob  Koppel) :  Austrian 
rablii ;  liorn  at  Jiuoschitz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  26,  1830. 
After  liaviug  received  a  good  education  at  home 
rmder  the  care  of  his  father  (Samuel),  Bonili  entered 
the  gymnasium  at  Prague  in  1844,  and  studied  Tal- 
mud and  Habbinica  under  Raphael  SchuDiof  and 
Solomon  J.  Kapoport,  who  in  1852  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Morenu.  Continuing  his  philo- 
sophical studies,  Bondi  in  1857  received  his  doctor's 
degree  from  tlie  University  of  Prague  and  his  rab- 
binical dijiloma  from  Aaron  Korufeld  and  Daniel 
Frank,  whose  yeshibah  he  had  attended. 

In  the  same  year  he  taught  at  Budweis,  and  from 
1859  to  18G8  at  Kassejovic.  From  1868  to  1876  he 
was  rabbi  at  Brandeis.  Being  a  strong  partizan  in 
the  Bohemian  movement,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
in  the  vernacular  by  the  newly  founded  Jewish- 
Bohemian  society,  Or  Tamid  (Continual  Light), 
at  Prague,  after  whose  collapse  he  became  a  teacher 


of  religion  at   the  Bohemian  Jewish  schools,  and 
rabbi  at  the  synagogue  founded  by  Porges. 

In  1886  he  published  five  Bohemian  sermons  under 
the  title  "  Kol  Yaakob  "  (Voice  of  Jacob).     He  also 
began   to   publish  a   Bohemian   translation  of   the 
Pentateuch. 
Bibliography  :  Sokolow,  Sefer  Zikkaron.  s.v..  Warsaw,  1889. 

I,  S.  Max. 

BONDI,  SIMON  :  Lexicographer  of  the  Tal- 
mud; lived  at  Dresden;  died  there  Dec.  20,  1816. 
He  wrote,  together  with  his  brother  Mordecai.  the 
"Or  Ester"  (Light  of  Esther),  a  Hebrew  dictionary 
of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  Talmud,  Targu- 
mim  and  ilidrashim  (Dessau,  1812).  They  also 
wrote  a  similar  work  on  the  Greek  words,  which  has 
never  been  printed.  The  periodical  "Jedidja  "(i. 
117-125)  contains  a  biography  of  Simon  by  his 
brother  Jlordecai. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Bihl.  Jttd.  p.  138;  Zunz,  Die  ilonatg- 
taue  d€«  Kahndcrjahres,  p.  BT. 
L.  G.  I.  Ber. 

BONDMAID.     See  Sl.v.vert. 

BONDMAN. '  See  Slave. 

BONDOA.     See  ToDROS  b.  Moses  Yom-Tob. 

BONDS.     See  Deeds. 

BONE  (BONA)  [Arabic,  Beled  el-'Anab] : 
Town  in  the  province  of  Constantiue,  Algeria,  called 
by  the  Romans  "Hippo  Regius."  It  had  many 
Jewish  inhabitants  as  early  as  the  first  centuries  of 
the.  common  era,  as  is  attested  by  several  epitaphs 
found  iu  the  environs  of  the  place.  Like  the  Jews 
of  other  communities  in  Mauritania,  those  of  Bone 
suffered  many  vicissitudes.  Under  the  dominion  of 
pagan  Rome  they  enjoyed  complete  freedom,  even 
making  manj-  proselytes  among  the  Kabyles,  their 
neighbors;  but  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  city 
became  the  see  of  Augustine,  they  began  to  suffer 
persecution.  In  431  Bone  was  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, this  being  done  by  the  Arabs. 

There  are  no  records  concerning  the  date  of  settle- 
ment of  Jews  at  Bone  after  its  reconstruction ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  city,  which,  according 
to  Ibu  Haukal,  was  very  prosperous  in  the  tenth 
century,  attracted  many  of  them.  The  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  brought  disaster  to  all  the 
Jewish  communities  in  the  ilaghreb,  particularly 
that  of  Bone.  The  fair  treatment  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing tlie  dynasties  of  the  Aghlabitesand  Almoravides 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  persecutions  by  the 
fanatical  Almohadcs;  and  many  of  them  were  com- 
pelled either  to  immigrate  to  the  East  or  to  embrace 
Islamism.  Iu  1152  Roger  of  Sicily  led  away  captive 
all  the  inhabitants  of  BOue.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  the  Jewish  community  of  Bone  greatly 
increased;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  .lews  underwent  many  sufferings.  In  1.541, 
however,  Uie  defeat  of  Charles  V.  before  Algiere 
freed  the  community  of  Bone,  and  durfng  the  Turk- 
ish domination  it  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  religious 
freedom. 
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Like  all  Algerian  communities,  Bone  was  gov- 
erned by  a  "  mukaddam, "  assisted  by  a  council  ("  Tobe 
ha-'Ir").  Since  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria  the 
system  of  consistories  has  been  introduced,  and 
Bone  belongs  to  that  of  C'onstautine,  having  at  its 
head  a  rabbi  and  a  president.  The  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  the  city  contains  1,000  souls.  It  possesses 
an  old  synagogue  called  "  Al-Gharibah  "  (The  "Won- 
derful), which  is  held  in  great  veneration  even  by 
the  Arabs,  on  account  of  a  scroll  of  the  Law  which 
is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  preserved  there. 

Bibliography:  Bulletin  Archfiilogiqnf:  rhi  Cninitr  dcsTra- 
vaiix  HMoriciius,  Nu.  1,  xlii.  (i4 ;  Elin  tin  la  PriiuaiKlaii',  Lc 
Commerce  et  la  Xfivinnti'"!  di:  VAhii'rk  Aniiil  l<i  Cmi- 
(fuete,  p.  71;  Abraliam  ('aheu,  in  RccitiH  dr  ii(  Smitle 
Arcliciiln(ii<[ne  de  Oinstantinc,  1867.  p.  1(14;  CaliPii,  J^es 
Juifa  ct  VAlgeric  au  Moment  de  la  Coiiquete,  pp.  25  et  acq. 

See  ALGERIA. 

G.  I.   Bit. 

BONENFANTE  OF  MILHATJD,  or  HEZE- 
KIAH  HA-MILIABI:  French  physician  ;  lived 
iu  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
medical  treatise  entitled  "Gabriel,"  still  e.xtant  in 
manuscript  (Glinzburg,  No.  316).  Boneufante  trans- 
lated also  into  Hebrew  Arnold  de  Villeneuve's  work, 
"Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis." 

Bibliography:  Rei'.  El.Juivef!.  ix.  21.5 :  xlii.  301.  3ff) ;  Stein- 
sctineider,  Hehr.  Uebcrs.  p.  S43;  Renan-Xeuhauer.  it's  Ecri- 
vaim  Juifs  FranQOis,  p.  41B. 
O.  I.   Bh. 

BONET,  ABIGDOR  B.  MESHULLAM.     See 

ADIIilulI!,    AllKAIIAM. 

BONET,     ABKAHAM     PROPHIAT.       See 

PKXixt,  Jkoaiaii. 

BONET,  JACOB  BEN  DAVID  BEN  YOM- 
TOB  (BONJORN):  Spani.sh  astronomer;  lived 
prolwibly  at  Perjiiguan  in  tlie  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  astronomical  tables  prepared  at 
Perpigiian  in  1361.  These  tables,  still  extant  in 
manuscript  (BibliothJque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS. 
No.  10,901 ;  Neubauer,  "  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No. 
20T2,  3),  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  They  were 
translated  into  Latin  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were  the  subject  of  many  Hebrew  commentaries, 
among  which  was  one  written  by  Joseph  ben  Saul 
Kimhi  (Vatican  MSS.  Nos.  i.,  v.,  1,  7).  Many  man- 
uscrijits  of  tliese  tables  were  retranslated  from  Latin 
into  Hebrew. 

Bibliography:  Stt'insclineider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  615;    Ber- 
liner's Magazin,  \yi-  4H;  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivains 
Jvlfs  Francais,  p.  355. 
G.  I.  Bu. 

BONET  DE  LATES  or  LATTES  (known  in 
Hebrew  as  Jacob  ben  Immanuel  Provinciale)  : 

Physician  and  astrologer;  known  chietly  as  the  in- 
ventor of  an  astronomical  ring-dial  by  means  of 
which  solar  and  stellar  altitudes  can  be  measured 
and  the  time  determined  with  great  precision  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day ;  lived  iu  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth. Originally  from  Provence,  and  lielonging 
to  a  family  that  had  its  origin  in  Lattes  near  Jlont- 
pellier,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Provence  witli  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  and  settled  in  Carpentras. 
Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  physi- 
cian to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1430-1503),  and  later 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  (1.503-13).  At  this  time  he  became 
HI.— '30 


rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community,  to  which  he  was 
able  to  render  much  assistance.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  physician  Comjirat  Jlosse  of  Aix. 
Bonet  described  the  use  of  his  instrument  in  a  trea- 
tise written  in  Carpentras,  the  full  title  of  which  is: 
"Boncti  de  Latis,  Medici  Proveiizalis,  Annuli  per 
euin  Composti  Super  Astrologiie  Utilitate."  It  ap- 
peared asa supplement  to  the  "Calculatio  Composta 
in  Rima  de  Juhano  de  Dati,"  Rome,  14it3,  ami  was 
dedicated  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  At  tlie  end  Biinet 
craves  pardon  for  his  bad  Latin,  on  the  score  of 
being  a  Hebrew.  The  treatise  was  republished  by 
Jacob  Faber  of  Etaples,  together  with  his  own  com- 
mentary on  John  Sacrobosco's  "  De  Sph.-vra  .Mundi  " 
and  Euclid's  "Geometry,"  Paris,  loOO.  Editions 
were  also  published  in  1.507,  1.5'21,  and  1534.  Two 
editions  appeared  later  at  Marburg,  in  1537  and 
1557,  In  bad  Latin,  Bonet  wrote  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Prognosticum,"  publislied  at  Rome  in  1498,  and 
dedicated  to  cardinals  Valentiiiiani  and  De  Borgia, 
in  which  lie  predicted  the  coming  of  the  iMessiah  in 
the  year  1505.  A  full  account  of  tlie  liook  is  to  be 
found  in  Abraham  Farrisol's  manuscript,  "Magen 
Abraham,"  or  "Wikuah  lia-Dat." 

A  pupil  of  the  above-mentioned  Jacob  Faber, 
Charles  Bovillus,  1470-1.')53,  relates  in  the  jireface  to 
his  "Dialogi  de  Trinitate"  lliat  he  met  Bonet  de 
Lates  in  the  Roman  ghetto  in  1507,  and  went  to  his 
liouse  iu  order  to  see  the  ring  that  he  had  invented. 
The  top  part  of  the  house  was  a  synagogue  contain- 
ing the  ark,  hidden  bj'  a  curtain,  and  books,  lamps, 
and  praying-scarfs.  Here,  also,  Bonet's  thirty-two- 
year-old  son  was  discovered  dec])ly  immersed  in  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  dredging  the  Tiber  a  long  niiirblc 
slab  was  found  with  the  inscription  L]'J13  "l'D''D  2"in 
VV,  which  had  probably  been  atlixed  lo  tliis  house 
of  Bonet's.  Bovillus  refers,  also,  to  a  lengthy  theo- 
logical argument  that  he  had  with  Bonet,  and  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  son  was  in  the  end  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Cliristian  faith. 

It  is  evidence  of  tlie  position  held  by  Bonet  at 
the  papal  court  that  on  Oct.  13,  1513,  Renchlin 
begged  him  to  use  his  influence  in  order  that  tlie  ex- 
amination of  the  "  Augeuspiegel "  should  not  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  made  up  of 
strangers,  at  all  events  not  of  Dominicans.  Further, 
Bonet's  intercession  seems  to  have  been  successful. 

Bonet  is  known  to  have  had  t\vo  sons.     One.  Jo- 
seph, continued  to  remain  in  the  \»\]»i\  favor:   the 
other,  Immanuel,  \vas  also  in  the  service  of  the  pope, 
from  whom  lie  received  a  regidar  salary. 
lUin.ioGUAPiiv:     f'armnlv.    HiKl'iirc    des    Mnlrcins   Juifs, 
p.  HI  :  siciMMliiirMliT.  Hilir.  I'rhirx.  p.  Wl",  note  S4:  Idem, 
flit    HnilL;  Mii'liael,  Or  hd-llinniiin.  No.  .tI>0;  (iross,  GtiHia 
Jiidaii'ii.  p.  'Mi;  Vutrelstein  aiul  Iliener,  (life}!,  der  .ludcii  in 
liitm.  11.  3.5,  Si;  J.  (iutlinann,  in  Monatfxriirift.  xli\i.-£'*^  et 
XI  ii.:  (iiiltz,  (IrKeh.  derJriilen,  Ix.-xvii.;  Heiiiner.  (iench.  iler 
Jndev  in  liom.  u.  s;i.    For  description  of  tlie  linp-dial  and  its 
Hse.  see  Itiidolf   Wolf.  Ihmdhueli  der  Axtriiiiiimic,  Hirer 
ilcKcliiehli:  luiil  Lilfratur.  ii.  1%I),  Zurich.  IStll. 

G. 

BONET  DE  LUNEL,  SEN  (i.e.,  "Senior"): 
Frcncli  author  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  wrote  a 
supereonimentary  on  Ibn  Ezra's  Bible  commentary, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Nathaniel  Caspi  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  "Cuzari,"  written  in  13«7,  and  is  still 
extant  in  manuscripts  (among  others,  in  "Cat. 
Bodl."  No.  1'2'.'9). 


Bonet  \>.  Meshullam 
Boniface  IX. 
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Bibliography :  DuSes, in Littcratitr7ilatt  def  Oritii(«,  ix.  371 : 
Renan.  Le-i  Ecrirains  Juiff  Franrais  du  XIVc  Steele,  p.  55 ; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  p.  2S9. 
L.  G.  I.    BeR. 

BONET  B.   MESHTJLLAM:   B.    SOLOMON. 

See  AiJiGDOu,  Ar.itAiiAM. 

BONFED.      SOLOMON      BEN      REXTBEN : 

Rabbi  at  Saragu>sa.  ami  poet;  lived  at  the  eml  t<{ 
the  fourteenth  century  ami  the  beginning  of  the  tif- 
teenth.  His  diwan,  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Xeu- 
bauer.  '-Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  5ISS."  Xo.  1984),  is  inter- 
esting intrinsically,  as  ■well  as  for  the  historical  in- 
formation contained  in  it.  Bonfed  was  present  at 
the  controversy  of  Tortosa  (1413-14);  and  many  of 
his  poems  are  addressed  to  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  diwan  contains  also  an  answer,  in  rimed  prose, 
to  a  letter  of  the  converted  Jew,  Astruc  Raimuch  of 
Fraga.  in  which  the  neophyte  enthusiasticalh'  pro- 
pounds the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  endeavors 
to  demonstrate  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and  Re- 
demption, from  the  Bible.  Apologizing  for  discuss- 
ing the  contents  of  a  letter  not  addressed  to  him. 
Bonfed  minutely  examines  the  Christian  dogmas,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  irrational  and  untenable  they 
are.  He  says:  "You  twist  and  distort  the  Bible 
test  to  establish  the  Trinity.  Had  you  a  quaternity 
to  prove,  you  would  demonstrate  it  quite  as  stri- 
kingly and  convincingly  from  the  Old  Testament." 

BiBLior.RAPHT :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  p.  138;  Gratz,  Gesch. 

dcr  Judcn,  viii.  79.  note 3. 
o.  I.   Bit. 

BONFILS,  IMMANTJEL  BEN  JACOB: 
Physician,  mathematician,  and  astronomer;  lived  at 
Orange,  France,  and  later  at  Tarascon,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  the 
astronomer  Levi  ben  Gerson  of  Bagnols.  At  one 
time  Bonfils  taught  astronomy  and  mathematics  at 
Orange.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
■works:  (1)  a  treatise  on  the  relation  between  the 
diameter  and  the  circumference,  followed  by  rules 
for  extracting  the  square  root,  and  with  an  explana- 
tion of  a  passage  of  the  ''Book  of  Creation,"  dealing 
with  arithmetic  (Bililiotheque  Rationale,  Paris,  MS. 
No,  1290,  5);  (i)  arithmetical  propositions  respect- 
ing division,  and  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and 
notes  on  astronomy  (('*.  No.  1081,  1,  2);  (3)  "Derek 
Hilluk "  (Way  of  Division),  notes  on  the  decimal 
numbers  {ib.  No.  10.54,  6);  (4)  "Bi'ur  me-Luhot," 
treatise  on  the  middle  course  of  the  planets  {ib.  No. 
1054,  6) ;  (.5)  table  for  the  calculation  of  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun ;  (6)  "Luah  Mattauah  Tobah  "  (Table 
of  Good  Gift),  on  the  determination  of  the  planet 
Venus  from  1300  to  13.57;  (7)  "Bi'ur  Asiyat  ha- 
Istrolab."  on  the  construction  of  the  astrolabe  (ib. 
Nos.  10.50,  6;  1054,  2);  (8)  note  on  the  cvcles  (Neu- 
bauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1483,  4);  (9) 
"Kanfe  Nesharim"  (Wings  of  Eagles),  or  "Shesh 
Kenafayim"  (Six  Wings),  a  treatise  on  conjunctions, 
appositions,  eclipses,  etc.  (this  work  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  being  translated  into 
Latin  in  1406,  commented  upon  b_v  Chrysocca,  and 
the  Hebrew  text  published  by  Nahmii  Bibowitz, 
Jitomir,  1872);  (10)  "Ma'amar  'Erek  ha-Hilluf" 
(Treatise  on  the  Value  of  Inequalities),  dealing  with 
the  inequalities  of  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration 


these  inequalities  in  calculating  conjunctions,  appo- 
sitions, eclipses,  etc.  (BibliothJque  Natiouale,  Paris, 
MS.  No.  1054,  13):  (11)  astrological  treatise  on  the 
seven  constellations  (/'<.  No.  1046.  4);  (12)  a  commen- 
tary on  a  passage  of  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  Ex. 
XXX.  2,  relative  to  the  Tetragrammaton  (ib.  No.  825, 
8;  MSS.  Munich,  Nos.  343,  386);  (13)  "Biur  'al 
M'ozene  Hanok."  commentarj-  on  the  balances  of 
Enoch  and  Hermes,  mentioned  in  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra's  "SeferhaMoladot"  (ib.  No.  903,  1);  (14 1  note 
on  the  nine  comets,  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  but  be 
lieved  to  belong  to  Bonfils;  (15)  " Toledot  Alexan- 
der," the  legend  of  Alexander,  translated  from  the 
"  Historia  de  Praliis  "  of  Leon. 

Bibliography:  Isidore  Lob.  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  i.  77;  Stefn- 
schneider,  in  Zcit.  fllr  Hchr.  Bihl.  xv.  39.  40:  Idem,  Hebr. 
Uchcrs.  p.  i)04:  Israel  Levi,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivfs.  iii.  315  et 
seq.i  Renan-Neubauer.  X,c<<  Ecrivaiti^  Jitifs  Fran^ai!<.  pp. 
31b  ct  fcq.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaka,  pp.  19,  3oO,  BSo. 

G.  L  Br. 

BONFILS,  JOSEPH  B.  SAMTJEL  (Hebrew, 
Tob  'Elem  =  "  Ow»\  Child  ' ;  called  also  ha-Gadol 
=  ■■  the  Great") :  French  Talmudist.  Bible  commenta- 
tor, and  "payyetan'';  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known  but 
that  he  came  from  Narbonne,  and  was  rabbi  of  Li- 
moges in  the  province  of  Anjou  (see  Jacob  Tarn's 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  ed.  Rosenthal,  p.  90,  and  ed. 
Vienna,  p.  74b ;  the  passage  is  badly  coiTupted). 

The  activity  of  Bonfils  was  manysided.  A  num- 
ber of  his  decisions  which  earned  the  high  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "Mordecai."  These  passages  are  enumerated 
in  Kohn's  "Mordecai  b.  Hillel,"  p.  137;  in  Mahzor 
Vitry,  and  in  many  other  codices  and  compendiums. 
Among  his  numerous  legal  decisions  one  deserving 
mention  is  that  pronouncing  money  won  in  play 
an  illegal  possession,  and  compelling  the  winner  to 
return  it (" Haggahot Mordecai. "upon Sanh.  pp.  722, 
723).  Another  important  decision  ordered  a  lighter 
tax  on  the  Jewish  farmer  than  on  the  merchant,  for 
the  reason  that  agriculture  was  less  profitable  than 
trade  ("  Mordecai,"  B.  B.  i.  481).  Little  is  known  of 
the  collections  of  his  responsa  mentioned  iu  Moses 
Alashkars  Responsa  (ed.  Sabbionetta,  No.  60,  p. 
121a;  No.  100.  p.  162a),  or  of  his  collection  of  the 
responsa  of  the  Geonim.  His  Bible  commentaries, 
mentioned  by  some  of  the  old  writers,  have  also  dis- 
appeared. 

Bonfils  devoted  himself  to  restoring  the  correct 
texts  of  older  works,  especially  the  5Ia.sorah — works 
of  the  Geonim.  His  critical  notes  upon  Judah's 
"  Halakot  Gedolot "  and  the  "  Seder  Tannaim  we- 
Amoraim  "  show  marked  departures  from  the  cur- 
rent text. 

The  ability  and  activity  of  Bonfils  are  best  judged 
from  his  contributions  to  the  poetry  of  the  syna- 
gogue, no  less  than  sixty-two  of  his  piyyutim  occu- 
pying prominent  places  in  the  French,  German,  and 
Polish  liturgies.  These  compositions 
As  a  show  that  he  was  more  than  an  ordi- 
Payyetan.  nary  poet  (Zunz)  among  the  Franco- 
German  payyetanim  of  his  time.  Few 
equaled  him  in  beauty  of  imagery  and  facility  of 
expression.  The  poetry  of  the  sj'nagogue  is  fur- 
thermore deeply  indebted  to  Bonfils  f  or  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  piyyutim  into  the  prayers,  in  face  of 
great  opposition.  Of  his  many  pi3'yutim,  the  best- 
known  is  that  written  for  the  "  Great  Sabbath " 
(Sabbath  before  Passover),  beginning  with  tlie 
words  "  Eloliei  ha-ruhot,"  and  containing  the  rules 
for  the  Passover-cleaning  C'bi'ur")  and  the  narra- 
tive service  for  the  evening.  The  importance  of 
Bonflls  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Tosatists  in 
many  places  occupy  themselves  with  the  explana- 
tion of  obscure  points  in  this  piyyut.  Samuel  b. 
Solomon  of  Falaise,  a  French  Tosafist,  composed  a 
commentary  upon  it. 

Joseph  Boulils  must  not  be  confused,  as  he  is  by 
Azulai,  with  another  scholar  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  in  1200  and  corresponded  with  Simhah  of 
Speyer  (Responsa  of  Meir  b.  Baruch  of  Rottenburg, 
ed.  Cremona,  No.  148). 

BlBUOfiRAPiiT:  izulai.  Shan  ha-GcrloTIm,  1.  4na:  Fuenn, 
Kcnisi-t  Ywrnil.  jip.  47L',  47:j :  Grciss,  GiilUa  JiidaUa,  pp.  3US, 
309;Landshutli,  ■Aininiiih:  liit-'AhniluIi.  pp.  S)(i-98 ;  Luzzatto, 
Bi:t  ha-Ozar,  pp.  4t>li,  .Vth  ;  itap'iport.  Intruductiou  to  Cassell's 
ed.  of  the'Rt:!<injitsii  ut'  tlt<:  Hi  im  im,  pp.  -tb,  tia,  71i ;  Zunz,  Lite- 
raturycaih .  pp.  ISI-KJS;  idem,  Z.  (;.  p.  01 ;  idem,  G.  V.,  3d 
ed.,  p.  4(8;  idem,  .S.  P.  pp.  ITD-l.-*!!  (translatiim  uf  a  selihahl; 
Schorr,  in  Hi-Hnlttz.  viii.  1:39;  Neiibauer,  idl.  Buill.  Hchr. 
MSS.  No.  13(i.S,  3,  eontaining  a  lialakic  treatise  by  Joseph  Tol>- 
'Elem,  who  is  probably  identical  with  this  Bonflls. 

L.  G. 
BONGODAS  CASLABI.     See  CASL.4.Rr. 

BONGODAS  COHEN:  Provencal  physician; 
flourished  in  13.53.  No  details  of  his  life  can  be  as- 
certained. He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  work  on 
obstetrics,  still  e.\t;intin  a  Turin  mauu.script  (Pasini, 
cod.  80,  3).  If  Steinsclineider  is  right,  and  "  Cohen  " 
(pa)  is  a  mistake  for  "Nathan  "  (jnj),  Bongodas  may 
beidentical  with  Judah  N.^than,  a  Proven(;al  writer 
on  medicine  and  ti-anslator,  between  the  years  1353 
and  1358. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Jeioish  Literature,  p.  368; 
Idem,  Hchr.  Ucbers.  p.  300;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Brnll.  Hebr. 
MSS.  col.  736. 

G. 

BONGODAS,      MEIK,      BEN     SOLOMON: 

Proven<;al  poet;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  is  quoted  in  the  diwan  of  Abraham- 
Bedersi,  who  was  chosen  arbitrator  between  Bon. 
godas  and  Don  Solomon  in  a  controversy  on  the 
value  of  their  Aramaic  poems.  According  to  Neu- 
bauer (iu  "Zunz  Jubelschrift, "  p.  139),  Jleir  Bongo- 
das is  identical  with  Meir  ben  Solomon  Dels-Enfantz, 
to  whom  Jedaiah  Bedersi  dedicated  his  work,  "  Oheb 
Nasbim. " 

Bibliography:  Reuan-Neubauer.  Lcs  Rahhiti.i  Fraiicais,  p. 
713;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  p.  159;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  .51!). 
G.  I.   Bit. 

BONGORON  or  BONJOBN,    DAVID    BEN 

YOM-XOB  :  Astronomer ;  lived  at  Perpiguan  iu  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  name  "Bon- 
gorn"  or  "Bonjorn"  is  the  Provencal  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  name  "Yom-Tob,"  tke  Proven(,'al  Jews 
often  prefi.xing  to  their  own  names  those  of  their 
fathers.  Judah  Mosconi,  in  his  supercommentary 
on  Ibn  Ezra,  mentions  Bongoron  as  one  of  the  great- 
est astronomers  of  that  time.  Steinschneider  con- 
nects the  name  of  Bongoron  with  that  of  pTJU  in, 
who  was  implicated  in  the  divorce  case  of  Bona 
Dona,  daughter  of  En  Astrtig  Caravida  of  Gerona, 
mentioned  by  Isaac  de  Lattes  (Responsa,  pp.  127- 


139)  and  by  Hisdai  Crescas  ("Zikkaron  Yehudah,"  p. 
28b).  Steinschneider  further  supposes  that  Bongo- 
ron is  identical  with  the  astrologer  and  philosopher 
David  ben  Yom-Tob  ibn  Bilia,  father  of  the  astron- 
omer Jacob  Poel. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  ll.lir.  nUil.  vii.  06:  idem.  In 
Berhner's  Mnnaziiuiu.,  Heini-w  part,  pp.  8,  41;  idem.  Vat. 
Bodl.Qol.  31  IS;  Gross,  Galliii  Judiiica,  p.  49<j. 

<'■  I.    Bu. 

BONIFACE  VIII.  (BENEDICT  GAETAN): 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eighth  pope;  born  at  .Vna- 
gni,  Italy;  elected  pope  Dec.  24,  1294;  died  1303. 
He  succeeded  Celestin  V. ,  who  resigned  six  months 
after  his  election.  Boniface  cherished  kindly  feel- 
ings toward  the  .Jews,  and  gave  them  many  tokens 
of  his  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  The  Roman  Jews 
owed  him  much  for  having  di-livered  them  from  a 
threatening  danger.  The  Inquisition  issued  (Nov. 
18,  1297)  a  bull  according  to  which  an  accuser  or 
witness  could  remain  unrevealed  to  the  accused 
when  the  latter  was  a  person  of  influence.  The 
Jews  were  naturally  classed  among  the  powerful 
persons;  and  a  simple  denunciation  sufficed  to  con- 
demn them.  They  appealed  to  Boniface;  and  the 
latter,  by  a  IjuU  dated  June  13,  1299,  declared  all 
the  Jews  "  unimportant  "  except  those  who  were  of 
recognized  influence. 

Boniface  had  for  his  physician  a  Jew  named  Isaac, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 

Bibliography:  Reinic  Orientale.  ii.  214 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger. 
Gesch.  dcr  JxuUn  in  Bom,  i.  255  ct  seq. 
G.  I.   Bu. 

BONIFACE  IX.  (PIETRO  TOMACELLI): 

Two  huudred  and  eighth  jxipe;  born  at  Naples; 
elected  pope  Nov.  3,  1389;  died  at  Rome  in  1404. 
His  pontificate  was  very  favorable  for  the  Jews  in 
general  and  for  the  Roman  Jews  in  particular.  At 
the  request  of  the  latter,  Boniface  issued  a  bull  in 
which  he  ordered  the  senators,  the  conservators,  and 
all  other  functionaries  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  protect 
the  Jews  from  every  kind  of  drudgery,  overreach- 
ing, and  violence,  under  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation and  a  tine  of  1.000  gold  florin.s.  The  wearing 
of  the  badge  by  Jews  was  repealed.  No  Jew  could 
be  molested  on  a  simple  writ  of  an  inquisitor,  unless 
by  a  sealed  order  of  a  cciUateral  of  the  curia ;  for, 
according  to  the  bull,  "all  Jews  and  Jewesses  resi- 
ding in  the  city,  and  sojourning  there  with  their  fam- 
ilies, must  be  treated  as  Roman  citizens." 

Boniface  showed  especial  favor  to  the  Jewish 
physicians  Augelo  di  JIanuele  and  Solomoue  de 
Sabalduchio  of  Perugia.  The  Senate  had  in  1376 
exempted  from  all  taxes  the  iibysicians  JIauuele  and 
his  son  Angelo,  and  their  families,  resiih-ntsof  Rione 
Trastevere,  for  services  they  had  rendered  as  physi- 
cians to  the  Roman  citizens,  and  chiefly  to  the  poor. 
This  favor  was  enforced  on  Aug.  8,  1385,  by  the 
Senate,  which  accorded  the  Jewish  community  of 
Rome  a  yearly  reduction  of  30  florins  for  the  taxes 
of  ilanuele  and  Angelo.  July  1,  1392,  Boniface  ap- 
pointed Angelo  his  "familiaris"  and  phy.sician,  and 
confirmed,  by  a  bull  issued  April,  1399,  the  special 
diplomas  of  Roman  citizenshii)  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  Angelo  and  his  father.  On  Oct.  23,  1392,  he  ap- 
pointed the  physician  Solomone  de  Sabalduchio  his 
"familiaris,"  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  favors. 
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Bibliography:  The  bulls  are  publlsbwl  in  Stern,  Urkundl. 
Btitrilge  zuf  Stdhiiw dir  PiipMr.  ii|i.  17.  LS:  Rerue  Orien- 
tale.  ii.Vtl:  BtTliinT,  (^f.-rd.  i(tr  Jm/i  ii  in  /{ciiii.  1. 63;  Vogel- 
steln  and  nieger.  (Iivvh.  der  Jiuhn  iti  Row,  i.  317  et  neq. 

o.  I.  Br. 

BONIHOMINIS,     ALPHONSUS.      See    Ai.- 

FONSl  S    BiiNIUO-MINIS. 

BONIKAC  (perhaps  =  Bon  Isaac),  SOLO- 
MON:  Spanish  trauslator:  lived  at  Barcelona  in 
the  niiildle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  Galen's  medical 
work  on  the  crisis,  under  the  title.  "Sefer  Buhran  " 
(Book  on  Vapors).  The  trauslator  probably  pos- 
sessed no  Hebrew  expression  for  "crisis,"  and  so 
preserved  the  Arabic  word  "buhran"  used  by  the 
Arabic  translator,  Houein  ibu  Isl.iak.  The  "Sefer 
Buhran  "is  still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Leyden 
(Scaliger,  3,  15). 

Bibliography:  I.oeb,  in  Re i:  Et.  Jiii res,  iv.  64;  Stelnschneider, 
Hehr.  I'fijfis.  p.  !&'. 
G.  I.  Bk. 

BONN  :  City  iu  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  had  a  Jew- 
ish coniinunity  at  an  early  date.  Ephraim  ben 
Jacob  of  Bonn  (b.  1133),  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was 
among  the  Jews  who,  in  September,  1146,  sought 
refuge  from  the  Crusaders  in  the  fortress  Wolkeu- 
berg  near  Konigswiiitcr.  He  has  left  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  tlie  persecutions  under  the  Crusades. 
He  is  also  known  as  a  Talnuulic  and  liturgic  writer. 
The  Tosalist  Joel  beu  Isiuic  of  Bonn,  author  of  sev- 
eral selihot.  also  lived  about  this  time.  Jews  of 
Bonn  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tional archives  of  Cologne  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  In  June.  1288,  calamity  fell 
upon  the  community,  and  many  Jews,  including 
Rabbi  Jleir  beu  Alexander,  who  had  formerly  been 
rabbi  at  Cologne,  were  slain.  New  sorrows  came 
with  the  persecutions  during  the  Black  Death,  Bonn 
being  one  of  the  places  of  martyrdom  iu  the  year 
1349.  The  Jews  of  Bonu  were  further  oppressed  by 
taxes,  as  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  compelled  them 
to  ]5ay  400  marks  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

The  community,  which  was  not  an  unimportant 
one  in  the  ^Middle  Ages,  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  Jews  expelled  from  Cologne  iu  1426;  it  was 
estimated  to  number  200  persons,  and  had  to  pay  a 
yearly  assessment  of  1,.500  reichsgulden.  Documents 
show  that  the  iiresent  "  Judenauergasse"  was  called 
"  Judengasse  "  iu  1,578. 

In  1.587  Martin  Schenk,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  had  sent  to  aid  the  party  of  the  lord  liigh 
steward,  took  jiossession  of  Bonn,  murdered  and 
plundered  in  tlie  Jews"  quarter,  and  made  many 
]irisouers,  who  subsequently  had  tt>  be  ransomed 
for  large  sums.  Among  the  ])risoners  was  Rabbi 
Reuben  FnUla,  the  teacher  of  the  historiographer 
David  Gans.  The  baptized  butcher  Kraus.  wlio 
has  become  lu'overbial  through  his  denunciations, 
was  also  a  native  of  Bonu.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  he  kept  t  he  Jews  on  the  Rhine  in 
a  continuous  state  of  terror.     Another 

Persecu-  native  of  Bonn  was  Abraham  Breitiu- 
tions.  gen.  father-in  law  of  the  Frankfort 
scholar  Jiispa  Hahu  ;  he  as  syndic  suc- 
cessfully opposed  Kraus. 

The  Jews  fared  bettor  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
war.     The  above-mentioned  Ilalin  narrates  that  the 


Protestants  of  Bonu  hid  their  property  in  the  ghetto. 
Later,  however,  the  Jews  were  subjected  tc  many 
annoyances.  In  16,51  theircattle  trade  was  restricted, 
all  Jews  uot  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
were  expelled,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
which  they  were  permitted  to  take  was  fixed  at  12 
per  cent.  In  1747  and  17,50  electoral  ordinances  had 
to  be  issued  prohibiting  Christians  from  insulting  and 
threatening  Jews.  In  17.5.5,  wheu  severe  earthquakes 
terrified  the  people  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Bonu, 
Rabbi  Samuel  Ashkeuazi  and  !Mordeeai  Halberstadt. 


Synagogue  at  Bonn. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

rabbi  at  Dlisseldorf,  designated  several  psalms  for  a 
service  of  prayer,  and  wrote  a  jienitential  invocation 
("  tehinnah  ")  for  the  occasion.  On  Feb.  27.  1784, 
all  the  Jews  fled  from  the  ghetto,  which  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  overflow  of  the  Rhine,  In 
this  time  of  distress  Closes  Wolf  (died  1802),  physi- 
cian to  the  elector,  and  the  president  of  the  commu- 
nity. Baruch  ben  Simon,  were  especially  cousiiieu- 
ous  for  their  unselfish  activity.  Simon  Kopenhageu 
of  Bonu  has  described  these  occurrences  in  a  Hebrew 
book  entitled  "Beki  Naharot,"  Amsterdam,  1785. 
The  French  Revolution  saved  the  Jews  of  Bonn. 

In  1798  the  great  pioces.sion  of  the  "Cisrhenaues." 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Vierecksjilatz,  went  t- 
the  Judengasse,  where  they  determined  u|iim  an  es- 
pecially solemn  act.  intended  as  an  announcement 
to  the  Jews,  by  a  memorable  sign,  that  they  would 
henceforth  be  citizens  with  equal  rights.  For  this 
purpose  several  carpeulers  had  beeu  included  in  the 
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procession,  who  cut  down  the  gate  of  the  Jewrj-; 
Jewish  girls  were  then  taken  into  the  procession  and 
led  triumphantly  through  the  city.  In  1808  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  take  personal  names  and 
surnames.  The  city  of  Bonn  became  tlie  seat  of 
a  consistory  founded  liy  Napoleon.  In  1865  a  Jew- 
ish congregation  was  formed  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  1847:  the  new  synagogue  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kliine  was  dedicated  in  1879.  In  1903  the  com- 
nuniity  numbered  900  persons. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Tosatist  Samuel  ben 
Natronai,  the  halakist  and  liturgic  poet  Joel  ben 
Isaac  ha-Levi,  and  his  friend  Ephraim  ben  Jacob, 
also  known  as  liturgic  poet,  lived  at  Bonn.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  scholar  Solomon  of  Bonn,  and 
a  teacher,  Jlordecai  Sachs,  were  there.  Reuben 
Fulda,  as  stated  above,  was  rabbi  there  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hayyim 
Treves,  son  of  Johanan  Treves,  known  as  a  Mahzor 

commentiitor,  who  died  at  Ahrweiler 

Scholars     in  1.598.     Joseph  Ashkenazi,  who  later 

and  was   rabbi   at    Metz;    Moses    Birgel ; 

Rabbis.       Naphtali  ben  Kalonymus;  and  Judah 

Ashkenazi,  who  was  buried  at  Bonn  in 
1688,  were  among  the  rabbis  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  eighteenth  century  several  physi- 
cians, including  Jloses  ben  Abraham  Wolf  (men- 
tioneil  above),  lived  at  Bonn.  Among  the  rabbis 
was  Judah  Mchler,  formerly  rabbi  at  Cleve  (l)orn 
1661  atBiugen;  died  at  Bonn  1750).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Ashkenazi  (d.  1766),  formerly  at 
Peine  near  Hildesheim  ;  then  came  Isaac  Rapoport, 
who  died  1788.  The  first  rabbi  of  the  consistory 
was  Sindjah  Bunem  Rapoport,  appointed  in  1788, 
died  1816;  he  was  the  autlior  of  several  halakic 
works.  He  was  followed  by  Abraham  Auerbach, 
who.  in  1S37,  resigned  ostensibly  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  but  really  in  order  that  his  son  might  suc- 
ceed him.  In  fact,  he  contrived  to  have  his  son 
elected  as  soon  as  he  announced  his  resignation, 
without  giving  time  to  candidates  to  present  them- 
selves. This  election  caused  much  agitation  in  the 
conununity,  and  a  protest  against  its  illegality  was 
brought  before  the  president  of  the  province  of 
Cologne.  A  new  election  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Ancrbach's  son  was  elected  for  the 
second  time.  He  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  Emanuel 
Schreiber,  and  by  Falk  Cohn  (1SS3-1903). 

BniLTOGRAPHV  :  Salfekl,  Miirturiihigium.  pp.  Wi,  287;  Briscli. 
GcucU  derJiiihii  in  ('i)lii  iiikI  I'lniiihiind.  Cologne,  1879; 
Schreiber,  Die  JihUsclu  fiiini  imli,  Houti.  1879;  Tosten,  Zur 
Gesch.  tier  Hcrf:n  uicl  Jmli  n  in  lii'iiit,  lionn,  1900. 
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BONN,  JONAS  BEN  MOSES:  Physician; 
lived  in  Frankfiirt-nn-the->Iain  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Though  not  in  the  employ  of  the  commu- 
nity, his  name  is  subscribed  to  tlie  articles  of  agree- 
ment drawn  up  in  1656  bet  ween  the  congregation  of 
Frankfort  and  its  physicians,  Solomon  Bing  and 
Abraham  Hein.  According  to  these  articles,  the 
Jewish  physicians  pledged  themselves  not  to  attend 
patients  who  were  not  members  of  the  congregation 
without  the  permission  of  two  elders  of  the  S3'na- 
gogue.  They  also  promised  to  visit  the  poor  gratis; 
to  respond  to  calls  day  and  night ;  not  to  attend  to 
any  patient  outside  of  the  Jewish  quarters ;  and  not 


to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  congregation  before 
the  age  of  sixtj-. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  HoMwltz,  JUiUkcIic  Aerzte  in  Frankfurt- 
am-Main.  p.  30;  landau,  Ucach.  der  JOdtgchc  Aerzte,  o. 
llfi. 

n  A.  R. 

BONNET.  See  Costume. 
BONOSUS.  See  Antioch. 
BONSENIOR  GRACIAN.     See  Graci.^n. 

BONSENIOR,  SOLOMON.     See  Yekutiel  b. 

Solomon. 

BONSENIOR,  IBN  YAHYA:  Chess  expert. 
No  details  of  his  life  can  be  obtained.  The  name  is 
probably  Provenf,al.  and  he  lived  certainly  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  century.  Bonsenior  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  interesting  work  on  chess,  entitled  "Jleli- 
zat  Sehok  ha-lshkaki "  (Essay  on  Chess-Playing), 
first  published  at  Mantua  in  1557.  It  was  translated 
into  French  by  Lecpn  IloUaenderski,  and  puldished, 
together  with  Ibn  Ezra's  "Ma'adane  Melek  "  on  the 
same  subject,  under  the  title  "Delices  Royalcs  ou 
le  Jeu  des  Echecs,  .  .  .  par  Aben  Ezra  et  Aben 
Ye'hia,  Rabbins  du  XII'  Siecle"  (Paris,  1864). 

Bibliography:    Steinscbneider,   Cat.    Bmll.  col.  804;  Idem, 
Schacti  tici  <lcn  Judcn.  in  Anton  van  der  Linde.  <le.tih.  des 
Schachspicls.  1. 168 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Helir.  Bunks  Brit.  Miis.  p. 
156. 
G.  I.    Bk. 

BONSENYOR,  ASTRTJC  (in  Spanish  chroni- 
cles, Struch  or  Nastruch  =  En  Astruc) :  From 
1259,  if  not  earlier,  dragoman  and  Arabic  secretary 
to  .faime  I.  of  Aragon:  died  1280.  He  was  a  native 
of  Barcelona.  He  accompanied  the  king  on  his  cam- 
paigns, acting  as  interpreter,  and  in  that  capacity 
rendered  valuable  services.  In  1205  the  king  sent 
him  as  one  of  a  commission  to  Murcia,  to  deal  with 
the  besieged  Saracens. 

Bonseuyor  stood  in  special  favor  with  the  king, 
who  gave  him  permission  to  add  doors  and  windows 
to  his  house,  which  was  in  the  Jewish  quarter  and 
adjacent  to  the  Plaza  del  Rey  and  the  Monastery  of 
San  Domingo.  He  was  also  allowed  to  make  other 
architectural  changes.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  Barce- 
lona document  of  the  year  12.58  (Jacobs,  "Sources 
of  Spanish-Jewish  History,"  No.  159). 

o.  M.  K. 

BONSENYOR,  ASTRUC  :  Grandson  of  Astruc 
Boii.>ieiiyiir.  iIjc  diagnnuin  of  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon; 
father  of  Judah  Bonseuyor.  He  was  a  physician 
in  Barcelona,  and  in  the  year  1334  was  accorded  the 
privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  grand- 
father. 

o.  M.  K. 

BONSENYOR,  ISAAC:  Son  or  grandson  of 
Judah  Honsenyor;  lived  in  Barcelona;  in  1391  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  took  the  name  Ferrario  Gracia 
de  Gualbis. 

o.  M.  K. 

BONSENYOR,  JUDAH  (Jaffuda):  Notary- 
general  of  Aragon.  and  Irauslatur  from  the  Arabic; 
son  of  the  elder  Astruc.  and,  like  his  father,  inter- 
preter, first  to  Alfonso  III.  and  then  to  Jaime  II. ; 
died  about  1334.  In  1287  he  accompanied  Alfonso 
III.  on  his  war  of  con(iuest  against  Jlinorca;   and 
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seven  years  later  (1294)  Jaime  II.  appointed  him 
notary-general  for  the  kingdom  and  the  royal  de- 
pendencies. By  virtue  of  this  appointment  all  mer- 
chants doing  business  in  the  country  who  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  Arabic  language,  and  who 
desired  to  have  documents  translated  from  the  Ara- 
bic into  Spanish,  or  duplicated,  or  acknowledged, 
were  forced  to  appear  before  Bonsenyor  or  his  rep- 
resentative. 

In  1305  Jaime  II.  granted  him  a  passport  to  enable 
him  to  visit  Provence,  probably  in  the  interests  of 
Jewish  studies,  which  at  that  time  were  proscribed. 
On  Xov.  4, 1310,  as  a  sign  of  royal  favor,  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  king's  bodv-physician,  John  Amely, 
Bonsenyor  was  exempted  from  all  ta.xcs,  whether 
personal  or  public. to  which  the  Aljamaof  Barcelona 
was  subject.  The  king  also  ordered  that  neither 
Bonsenyor  nor  his  children  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  unpaid  taxes,  and  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  or  leave  the  "Juderia,"  or  Jewish 
quarter,  at  will.  Bonsenyor  was  especially  honored 
when  the  king  ordered  him  to  gather  Arabic  maxims 
and  translate  them  into  Catalan  for  the  use  of  the 
princes.  This  collection,  which  for  centuries  re- 
mained in  manuscript,  was  jiublished  in  part  in 
"Documentos  Ineditos  dc  la  Corona  de  Aragon,"  vol. 
xiii.,  and  in  the  "Revista  Catalana"  (1889).  The 
same  year  this  work,  copied  from  a  manuscript  in 
Palma,  appeared  complete  under  this  title:  "  Jehuda 
Bonsenyor,  Libre  de  Paraules  e  Dits  de  Savis  e  Filo- 
sofs,  Los  Provcrbis  de  Salomo,  .  .  .  per  Gabriel 
Llabres  y  Quiutaua"  ("Biblioteca  d'Escriptors 
Catalans":  Palma,  Majorca,  1889).  Jacob  Zadik  de 
L'cles  undertook  a  Spanish  translation  of  this  work 
in  1403  under  the  title  "Libro  de  Sabios  e  Philoso- 
phos.  '■ 

The  sayings  gathered  by  Bonsenj-or  are  753  in 
number  and  are  divided  into  67  chapters.  Because 
of  their  terseness  and  their  bearing  upon  local  con- 
ditions, they  are  used  to  this  daj'  lay  the  people 
in  Majorca  and  Catalonia.  Some  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly pithy  and  to  the  point,  such  as:  "Who- 
ever answers  quickly,  errs  easily  " ;  "  Whoever  hears 
badly,  answers  badly  '' ;  "  Wealth  has  its  own  nobil- 
itj'";  "Too  many  sailors  will  sink  the  ship,"  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  proverb,  "  Too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth. "  Bonsenyor  took  most  of  this 
collection  from  Hebrew  adaptations  of  Arabic  orig- 
inals ;  a  part  is  taken  bodily  from  a  similar  collec- 
tion, the  "Mibhar  ha-Peninim,"  by  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol, 

Bibliography  :  Gabr.  Llabres,  as  quoted,  on  Introduction  and 
Appendix,  with  several  original  doonnients;  Kavserling, 
Geseh.  tier  Judeii  i»  S]Hinien,  i.  liil :  iVitm.  in  Jarish 
Quartvrlii  Hfvicw.  viii.  833;  Stein.si-lineider,  Hehr.  Veher- 
SffjiiHflcii,  pp. 977-979;  Jicviic  Etudes  Juivcf:.  iv.  58. 
<-  M.  K. 

BONVrVA,  or  French  BONNE  VIE  (Hebrew 
nK'a:0),  BEN  Isaac  :  French  Tosafist;  flour- 
ished probably  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  He  and  his  father  are  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript  Tosafot  to  the  treatise  Bezah  6a, 
owned  by  R.  N.  Rabbinovicz.  Since  these  Tosafot 
are  presumably  older  than  those  printed,  the  Bon- 
nevie  father  and  son  are  believed  to  liave  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.     "Bonne- 


Vie  "  is  probably  another  name  for  Hayyim  ben 
Isaak,  one  of  whose  important  juristic  decisions  is 
cited  in  "  Mordecai "  (B.  B.  ix.  626),  "  Hayyim  "  being 
the  Hebrew  term  for  the  French  "Bonne- Vie." 

BiBLiooRAPHT :   Gross,  In  Magazin,  W.  209 ;   Idem,  Oallia 
Judaica,  pp.  258, 259, 

L.  G. 
BOOK-CLASPS.     See  Bikding. 

BOOK-COLLECTOBS :  The  ideal  of  learning 
being  so  characteristically  Jewish,  it  is  natural  that 
many  Jews  should  have  collected  materials  of  learn- 
ing for  their  own  and  others'  use.  The  Talmud  in- 
terprets Ps.  cxii.  3  as  applying  to  those  who  buy 
books  and  lend  them  out,  since  by  this  means  "  their 
righteousness  [charity]  endureth  always  "(Ket.  50a). 
Judaism  is  probalily  the  only  religion  in  which  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  collect  books.  Each  Jew  ought 
either  to  write  a  scroll  of  the  Law  himself,  or  if  he 
does  not  do  so,  must  have  it  written  for  him.  This  he  . 
must  not  sell  except  in  order  to  marry,  to  study  the 
Torah,  or  to  redeem  captives  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh 
De'ah,  270).  References  are  met  with  in  early  ethical 
wills  like  that  of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  showing  that  a 
great  deal  of  care  was  taken  both  to  collect  and  to 
preserve  books.  At  the  same  time  the  continual  ex- 
pulsions of  the  Jews  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  li- 
braries together,  as  they  could  rarely  be  transported ; 
accordingly,  it  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  traces  are  found  of  any  very  considerable  col- 
lections, the  earliest  of  these  occurring,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  mainly  in  Italy,  at  Mantua  and  Fer- 
rara.  From  Italy,  after  a  time,  the  fashion  spread 
to  the  Turkish  empire,  where  Jacob  ben  Isaac  Ro- 
man and  Joseph  del  Medigo  collected  valuable  manu- 
sciipts,  many  of  which  can  still  be  traced. 

But  it  was  with  the  growth  of  the  community  of 
Amsterdam  that  the  taste  for  book-collecting  among 
the  Jews  rose  to  dimensions  worth  men- 
Am-  tioning.     Here  only  in  all  Europe  had 

sterdam.  they  sufficient  wealth  and  liberty  to 
collect  private  libraries :  those  of  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  Moses  Raphael  de  Aguilar,  Isaac 
Aboab,  and  Samuel  b.  Isaac  Abbas  being  all  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Amsterdam  Jews  have 
continued  their  interest  in  Jewish  books  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  libraries  of  Isaac  da  Costa  and  Sal- 
omon de  Mesa  in  the  eighteenth  and  those  of  Ro- 
drigues  de  Castro  and  David  Mouteziuos  in  the  nine- 
teenth eenturj- keeping  up  the  tradition;  while  the 
great  Rosenthal  collection,  originally  founded  at 
Hanover,  has  reached  a  final  home  in  the  Dutch 
capital. 

But  the  book-loving  propensities  of  the  Dutch  Jews 
were  far  exccedeil  by  those  of  a  German  Jew.  a  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  Viennese  family — the  Oppen- 
heimers — who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  brought  together  what   un- 

The  Op-  til  recently  was  the  largest  collection 
penheimer  of  Hebrew  books  ever  made  by  one 
Collection,  man.  aggregating  about  7,000  printed 
volumesand  l.OOt) manuscripts,  almost 
entirely  Hebraica.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
Samuel  Oppenheimer  with  the  aid  of  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  court  Jew  he  was.  His  son,  David  Oppen- 
heimer,    increased    the  collection;    but,   although 
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he  was  stationed  in  Prague,  he  dared  not  have  his 
books  therefor  fear  of  the  censor;  he  accordingly 
placed  them  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Lip- 
mann  Cohen,  at  Hanover.  Hirschl  Oppenheimer  suc- 
ceeded to  the  library,  which,  however,  was  pledged 
for  50,000  marks;  and  on  this  account  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Isaac  Cohen  of  Hamburg,  nephew 
of  the  former  holder.  After  futile  attempts  at  a 
sale,  at  which  Mendelssohn's  help  as  appraiser  was 
called  in,  it  was  sold  (1829)  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
O.xford,  for  the  absurdly  small  sum  of  9.000  thalers. 
Only  second  in  importance  to  this  was  the  collec- 
tion made  by  H.  I.  Michael  of  Hamburg,  about 
si.\  or  seven  thousand  volumes,  the  printed  books  of 
which  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  tlie  manuscripts  into  that  of 
the  Bodleian  Librar}'.  By  these  accessions,  England 
became  the  most  important  center  in  the  world  for 
rare  Jewish  books  and  manxiscripts  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Halberstamm  manuscripts  by  Jews'  Col- 
lege and  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Gasfer  and  E. 
N.  Adler  have  further  increased  the  importance  of 
England  in  this  regard.  Recenth'.  however,  stren- 
uous attempts  have  been  made  in  Russia,  the  home 
of  the  largest  Jewish  population  of  the  world,  to 
make  collections  of  the  national  literature.  The  col- 
lections of  Fuenn  and  Straschun  now  adorn  the 
communal  library  of  Wilna.  Dr.  Chazanowicz,  a 
physician  of  Bialystok,  brought  together  an  excellent 
library  which  he  presented  to  the  Abarbancl  Library- 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  greatest  col- 
Russia,  lection  in  Russia  is  that  formed  by  M. 
A.  L.  FniEDL.^ND  (born  1826),  who  ac- 
quired a  number  of  other  collections  which  had  been 
made,  such  as  that  of  Bampiof  Jlinsk,  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  library,  and  of  E.  L. 
Rabbinowicz,  also  of  Minsk,  a  shohet,  who  had  col- 
lected a  fine  library,  a  tliousand  books  from  which 
were  acquired  by  Friedland.  Friedland  also  gath- 
ered into  his  net  the  collections  of  S.  Zuckermann 
of  Mohilev,  of  Joseph  Masiil  of  Viazona,  and  of  M. 
Landsberg.  In  1893  Friedland  presented  the  whole 
collection,  then  amounting  to  300  volumes  of  man- 
uscripts and  14,000  printed  books,  to  the  Asiatic 
Museum  of  St.  Petersburg.  Next  in  value  to  his 
collection  is  that  of  Baron  David  von  Gunsburg  of 
St.  Petersburg;  this  is  very  rich  in  Helirew  MSS. 

Still  more  recentl}-,  Jewish  students  in  the  United 
States  have  turned  their  attention,  with  gratifying 
results,  to  the  collection  of  Hebrew  books.  The 
Sutro  collection  at  San  Francisco  is  said  to  con- 
tain 135  manuscripts — some  of  great  rarit}- — and 
many  thousands  >>[  Hebrew  Iwoks.  A.  JI.  Bank 
of  New  York  has  made  one  collec- 
The  tion  which  he  has  sold  to  the  New 

XJnited  York  Public  Lilirary.  and  he  is  form- 
States,  ing  another.  Of  particular  distinc- 
tion is  the  collection  maile  by  Judge 
Mayer  Sulzberger  of  Philadeljihia,  which  contains 
over  220  incunabula  before  1.540 — probably  the 
largest  number  iu  the  possession  of  any  private 
individual. 

The  fate  of  the  Oppenheimer  and  Friedland  col- 
lections points  to  the  natural  history  and  ultimate 
destination  of  large  ausregatious  of  books.     Com- 


paratively small  collections  of  books  are  first  made. 
These  are  often  sold  intact  to  larger  collectors,  form- 
ing rills  which  go  to  feed  the  streams,  and  ultimately 
these  debouch  into  some  great  lake,  represented  by 
a  public  library.  But  it  invariably  requires  the 
zealous  enthusiasm  of  the  book-collector  to  bring 
together  any  special  .set  of  works;  and  this  must  al- 
ways be  the  case  with  Hebrew  literature. 

As  a  rule,  collectors  of  books  of  Jewish  interest 
have  been  mainly  .Jews;  but  a  few  Christian  Hebra- 
ists interested  in  .Jewish  learning  have 
Christian  also  from  time  to  time  collected  manu- 
Collectors.  .scripts and  books.  The  Buxtorfs con- 
ducted quite  a  lively  coiTespondence 
with  booksellers  of  the  east  of  Europe  in  order  to 
acquire  rare  books.  'Wiirhianstadt  collected  the 
most  valuable  set  of  manuscripts  now  at  Munich; 
while  the  Bodleian  Library  contains  many  valuable 
manuscripts  from  the  collections  of  Selden,  Pococke, 
and  Hyde.  By  far  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
Christian  Hebraists  was  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  whose  library 
of  manuscripts,  which  exceeded  1,000  volumes,  is 
now  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Library  of  Parma.  Bishop 
Kennicott  was  interested  in  rarite  Itrtioiies  of  the 
Bible,  and  brought  together  a  number  of  Biblical 
manuscripts. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  chief 
book-collectors  that  can  be  traced,  either  from  the 
catalogues  of  their  works  (indicated  by  a  star)  or 
from  the  accounts  given  b)-  Zunz  ("Z.  G."  pp.  230- 
249)  and  Filrst  {"  B.  J."  Preface  to  vol.  iii.).  When- 
ever the  place  is  known  to  which  a  library  went,  in 
whole  or  iu  part,  this  is  given  in  parentheses  at  the 
end  of  the  statement.  When  the  number  of  books 
or  manuscripts  is  known,  this  also  is  given  in  paren- 
theses, after  the  name.  The  dates  are  sometimes 
those  of  the  deaths  of  the  owners,  sometimes  of 
publicationof  catalogues  or  other  j-ear  of  importance 
for  the  librarj-  in  question.  The  names  of  Christian 
collectors  are  printed  in  italics. 


♦Abbas,  Samuel  b.  Isaac;  d. 
169:3:  Amsterdam. 

*  Aboab,  Isaac  da  Fonseca  : 
died  1U93  (18  MSS.,  373 
hooks);  .Amsterdam. 

Adler,  E.  N.;  London. 

Adler.  S. ;  New  York  (Hebrew 
Union  College,  rinpinnatil. 

♦.\guilar,  Moses  Raphael  de; 
d.  liiSl)  (50  MSS.);  Amster- 
dam. 

*Almanzi,  Joseph;  Padua 
(Tolumbia  University,  New 
York). 

Altscbuler.  E.  P.;  ItilB. 

*Aron,  Nathan;  d.  17M; 
Sflmerin. 

Assur,  Mar.K  ;  1T.>t  ;  Halle. 

*  Azulai.  Havvim  Joseph  Dav- 
id ;  d.  1.S(IT. 

Bampi,  1.  D.  B.;  Minsk  (Fried- 
land; .^sialic  Museum). 

Bank.  A.  M.;  New  York  i New 
York  Public  Library). 

'Baryis,  AMn' ;  Paris. 

*  Beer.    Bernhard  ;    Dresden 

(Breslau  Seminary). 

Beit,  Simon  ;  Hamburg. 

Berliner,  A.:  Berlin  (Frank- 
tort.  Stadt-Bihllothek). 

Biema.  Van :  .\msterdam. 

»  Bondi.  Simim  ;  li.  1816;  Dres- 
den (S2.^  books). 


Bres.slau,  Melr  ben  Israel ;  d. 
1K39;  Hamburg  (12  MSS., 
S2()  lM>oks). 

Brull,  N.;  (Frankfort  Stadt- 
BibliothekJ. 

liujimf,  Ji)hn  I.;  Basel. 

♦Cannoly.  E.:  Brussels. 

Gases,  Samuel,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Mantua. 

Cas."iel.  n.;  Berlin(.Tl«K)b<.>ok3; 
New  York  Seminary). 

♦ra.sti-o.  Uodrigues  de:  d. 
19UU;  Amsterdam  (auction). 

Chazanowicz.  J. ;  Byelostok 
(National  Library,  Jerusa- 
lem). 

♦Chwolson,  D.;  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Cohen.  Altiert ;  Paris  (Sernl- 
naire  Israelite). 

♦  Cohen,  Joshua  1 :  Baltimore. 

Cohn.  .\bniham  (.>iO  books); 
Posen. 

•Cosni,  Isiwc  de;  d.  1860; 
Amsterdam. 

Da  Cosia.  Solomon  ben  Isaac ; 
17.59  (180  books);  London 
(British  Museum).  I 

D(  R:»ii.    See  Itossi.  J.  B.  de. 

♦Dubno,  Solomon;  d.  1813; 
Amsterdam  (108  MSS..  2,076 
books). 

Eger,  Aklba ;  Altona. 
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»  Eirer.  Samuel ;  d.  1843 :  Han- 
over (34  MSS.,  300  books). 

EUas  Levita ;  1.t37  ;  Rome 
(lost  in  siege). 

Elijah  W'ilna  (Zuokermann— 
part  Friedlaiul  -Asiatic  Mu- 
seum) :  nineteenth  century. 

•Eunlen,  Jacoh  (lohnnbia 
University,  New  York). 

Epstein.  A.:  Vienna. 

•  Essen.  Man  van :  1.'39 ;  Ham- 
burp  i730bixiks). 

Fano.  Azariah  ili:  sixteenth 
centiu-y :  Mantua. 

Fano.  Isaac  de ;  sixteenth  cen- 
tury: Ferrara. 

Fidalgo:  Altona. 

•Firkowitz.  A.;  Crimea  (St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Li- 
brary). 

Fliess,  Moses;  d.  ITTti;  Ber- 
lin. 

Foa.  Moses  Ben1an)in :  eight- 
eenth century ;  Iteggio  (in- 
cunabula). 

» Friedenthal.  M.  B.;  1861; 
Breslau  (Communal  Li- 
braryK 

♦Friedland,  M.  A.  L.  (Asiatic 
Museum.  St.  Petersburg). 

Fuenn.  S.  J.;  AVilna  (Commu- 
nal Library.  Wilna). 

Gaiinier.Jnhn  ;  d.  1740;  Ox- 
ford (Bodleian). 

Gaster,  M.:  London. 

Geiger.  A.:  Berlin  (13  MSS.. 
Hwhschule,  Berlin). 

GhiRindi:  Triest. 

Ginshu)-g,  C.  D.;  Virginia 
Water,  Surrey. 

Graziano.  Abraham  Joseph 
Solomon  (Bodleian,  Oxford). 

Green.  .4.  L. ;  London  (Jews' 
College). 

Grunwald,  M. :  Hamburg. 

Ciueiialla,  H.;  London. 

•Gunsbu)g.  K.S.;  l>«(il:  Bres- 
lau (Communal  Library). 

GunzVnirg.  BaiMU  Darid  de; 
St.  Petersburg  (!»«1  .MSS.). 

» Halberstamm,  S. :  Bielitz 
(London  Jews'  College). 

Hazak.  Joseph ;  sixteenth  cen- 
turv :  Mantua. 

•Heidenheim,  Wolf:  d.  18K: 
Rodelheim  (72  MSS.,  SOD 
books). 

Herford,  Spanjer :  nineteenth 
century;  Detmold  (Breslau 
Seminary). 

Herzberg,  H.;  Berlin  (7(52 
books). 

•HirscheL  Solomon:  d.  1SJ2; 
London  (120  MSS..  Bet  ha- 
Mldi^sb,  London). 

Htintiiigtiiii.  Bixhnp:  1676- 
9fi;  O.xford  (Bodleian). 

Hinh.  Thomiu ;  Oxf<ird  (Bod- 
leian) . 

Ihn  Tlbbon,  Judah. 

Itzig,  Daniel;  d.  1799;  Ber- 
lin. 

*Jacobson,  Meir. 

Jellinek.  A.:  Vienna. 

Joseph.  Michael :  d.  1S49:  Lon- 
don (Jews'  College). 

Jost,  M.  J.;  d.  IWl  (Frank- 
fort). 

Kaenipf,  S.;  Prague  (Prague 
Libi^ry). 

Kahn,  Zadoo :  Paris. 

Kaufmann.  Darid ;  Budapest. 

'Kciitiioitt. Bishop:  O.\ford. 

Kohut,  .\lexander:  New  York. 


Landsberg,  Mendel ;  Kremen- 
itz  (Friedland;  Asiatic  Mu- 
seum ) . 

*  Leeser,      I. ;     Philadelphia 

(Touro  Hall). 
»Lehren,     Hirsch :     .\mster- 

dam. 
*Lel)ren,      M.;      An)sterdam 

(auction). 
Levi,    Simon    Moses :    1769 ; 

Nice  (Mantua  Community). 
Levy.  H.  B.;  Hamburg. 

*  Lewarden.    Jacob ;    d.  1797 

(l.t'fll  looks):  Rotterdam. 

Lewinstein,  M.  J.:  Paramaribo 
(Columbia  University,  New 
York), 

*Li)ua,  Anschel  Norden  de; 
1S3U :  Amsterdam  (23  MSS., 
5.38  books). 

•Lima.  Moses  de;  Amster- 
dam. 

*  Loeb,  Isidore ;  d,  1892 ;  Paris 

(auction). 

♦Loewe.  L.;  nineteenth  oen- 
tuiy :  Ramsgate. 

•Luzzatto.  S.  D.:  Padua  (Sem- 
inary Library). 

Medlgo.  Joseph  del;  six- 
teenth centiuT :  Candia  {00 
MSS. ) . 

Meldola,  Rafael  Emanuel ; 
1767 :  Mantua  (Communal 
Library). 

Mena,<seli  ben  Israel ;  d.  ItviS 
(valued  at  1().C)(X)  gulden). 

*  Merzbacher :  Munich. 

*  Mesa,    Solomon     de :     1743 

(I.O-V;  b<-ioks):  Amsterdam. 

Minz,  Moses;  fliteenth  cen- 
tury :  Mayence  (lost  in 
siege ) . 

Modena,  Ahtalion  de;  six- 
teenth century ;  Ferrara. 

Montesinos,  David ;  Amster- 
dam. 

Mortara,  M.;  Mantua. 

♦Moser.  Isaac:  d.  ISIO;  Ber- 
lin ( 11  MSS..  860  books :  Roy- 
al Library,  Berlin). 

Munk,  S. ;  Paris  (Alliance 
Israelite). 

Nairn,  Samuel ;  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  Gallipoli. 

*  Ctppenheimer.  David ;  Han- 
over (746  MSS.,  3,476  books); 
Bodleian. 

Pinsker,  S.:  Odessa, 

PncDckc,  EcUninl;  seven- 
teenth century ;  Oxford 
( Bodleian ) . 

Porges,  N. :  Leipsic. 

Prins.  L.;  Amsterdam  and 
Frankfort. 

*(^>iia(rfm<rf.  £.;  1S58: 
Paris  (Munich). 

Rabbinowicz,  E.  L.;  shohet : 
Minsk  (Friedland;  .Asiatic 
Museum). 

Rapoiwrt,  S.  L.;  Prague. 

Reggio,  Isaac  Samuel ,  d. 
18.5.5:  (Jorz  (136  MSS.). 

Rieser.  Lazarus :  d.  1838 : 
Hamburg. 

Roman.  Jacob  ben  Isaac  ;  sev- 
enteenth century :  CoiLstan- 
tinople  (corresponded  with 
Buxtorf). 

liniicnniUlhr.  J.:  Leipsic 
(University  Library). 

*  Rosenthal :  Hamburg. 
Rosenthal,  Elia :  Buda|>est. 

*  Rosenthal.      L.:      Hanover 

(Amsterdam). 


Rfsenthal,  Solomon ;  Buda- 
pest. 

Rossi,  Azaiiali  de. 

Rossi.  J.  B.  (if  ;  1743-1831 : 
Parma  (1.100  MSS.;  Ducal 
Library). 

Rothschild,  Baron  Willy ; 
Frankfort  (Stadt  -  Biblto- 
thek). 

*  Rubens,  Solomon  Barend  ; 
18.57  (47  MSS.,  3,343  books); 
Amsterdam  (auction). 

Sachs,  S. :  Paris  (Consistoire). 

•S-tloinon.  (i.:  d.  1863;  Ham- 
burg (.536  Nos.). 

Saraval,  Jacob ;  d.  1782 :  Man- 
tua (Karaitica). 

*Saraval.  L.  v.:  d.  18.53  (1,490 
Nos.,  33  MSS.):  Triest  (auc- 
tion): Breslau  Seminary. 

*  Sc(ili(ii'y,  Jitsciili  jH!<tu.< :  d. 
1609  (30  .MSS. ) :  Leyden  (Uni- 
versity Library). 

Schorr,  ().:  Brndy. 

Stltltn.  J'lhn  :  1639;  London 

I  Bodleian.  Oxford). 
Sinzheiin,  Joseph  David  ben 

Isaac :  Strasburg. 

*  Spinoza,  Benedictus  de : 
1677. 

Steinschneider,  M.;  Berlin. 

*  Stem,  S.  G.  (112  MSS.) ;  Par- 
ma. 

*  Straschun,  M.:  Wilna  (Com- 
munal Library). 

*  Sulzbei'ger,  M.;  Philadel- 
phia. 

*  Si(.<sf .r,  Duke  of ;  Loudon 

(British  Museum). 
Sutro,  A.:  San  Francisco. 


*Tcnunagel,  Sebastian;  Vi- 
enna. 

•Torres,  David  Nunes;  d. 
1728 :  The  Hague. 

Treves,  Eleasar ;  sixteenth 
century :  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 

*Triijlan<l.  Jamb;  1706; 
Leyden  (auction). 

Tiasin.  Joseph  Mazal  of :  Wil- 
na (5,0a)-6.000  tKWks :  Fried- 
land :  Asiatic  Museum,  St. 
Petersburg). 

Vida,  Samuel  della;  nine- 
teenth century ;  Venice 
(Soare). 

Vital.  Darid;  1332;  Patras 
(lost  in  siege). 

Volterra,  Menahem  ben  Aaron 
Urbino  (36MSS.1:  (Vatican). 

♦TUa^K/j.^cd.  John.  Chris- 
tian ;  Leipsic  (Town  Li- 
brary). 

*  ininicr,  icrin  ;  d.  1665 
(64  MSS.):  Leyden  Uni- 
versity Library). 

*  n'icf ;,  George :  15.52 ;  Co- 
logne. 

*  TTidmanstaM.  John  .11- 
hcrt:  1.533  (335  MSS.,  300 
books):  Munich  (Royal  Li- 
brary). 

Willmett.Jan  :  d.  18.35:  Am- 
sterdam (University  Li- 
brary). 

Y'ahya,  Gedalyah. 

Zuckermann,  S.;  MohlleV 
(Friedlaud;  Asiatic  Mu- 
seum). 

Zunz,  L.  (Gemeinde.  Berlin). 
J. 

BOOK  OF  LIFE.— Traditional  View:     The 

book,  or  muster-roll,  of  Goil  in  which  all  the  worthy 
are  recorded  for  life.  God  has  such  a  book,  and  to 
be  blottedoiit  of  it  signifies  death  (Ex.  xxxii.  32.  33). 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  Book  of  Life  that  the 
holy  remnant  is  spoken  of  as  being  written  unto  life 
(A.  V. ,  ■■  among  the  living  ")  in  Jerusalem  (Isa.  iv. 
3;  compare  also  Ezek.  ix.  4,  where  one  of  the  six 
heavenly  envoys  "who  had  the  scribe's  inkhorn 
upon  his  loins"  is  told  to  mark  the  righteous  for 
life,  while  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem are  doomed).  The  Psalmist  likewise  speaks 
of  the  Book  of  Life  in  which  only  the  names 
of  the  righteous  are  written  "and  from  which  the 
unrighteous  are  blotted  out"  (Ps.  Isix.  "28;  compare 
Ps.  cxxxix.  16).  Even  the  tears  of  men  are  recorded 
in  this  Book  of  God  (Ps.  hi.  9  [s]).  "  Every  one  that 
shall  be  found  written  in  the  book  .  .  .  shall  awake 
to  everlasting  life  "  (Dan,  xii.  1  et  scq.).  This  book  is 
probably  identical  with  the  "Book  of  Remem- 
brance "  in  which  are  recorded  the  deeds  of  those 
that  fear  the  Lord  (Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  (xxx.  '.30-'33)  speaks  of  two 
heavenly  tablets  or  books:  a  Book  of  Life  for  the 
righteous,  and  a  Book  of  Death  for  those  that  walk 
in  the  paths  of  impurity  and  are  written  down  on 
the  heavenly  tablets  as  adversiiries  (of  God).  Also, 
according  to  ib.  xxxvi.  10.  one  who  contrives  evil 
against  his  neighbor  will  be  blotted  out  of  the  Book 
of  Remembrance  of  men,  and  will  not  be  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  but  in  the  Book  of  Perdition.  In 
Dan.  vii.  10  and  Enoch  xlvii.  3"the.-Vucieutof  days" 
is  described  as  seated  upon  His  throne  of  glory  witli 
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"  the  Book  "  or  "  tlic  Books  of  Life  "  ("  of  llie  Living  ") 
opened  before  Him.  So  are,  according  to  Enoch  civ. 
1,  the  righteous  "  written  before  the  glory  of  tlic  Great 
One,"  and,  according  to  Enoch  cviii.  3,  the  trans- 
gressors "blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  and  out  of 
the  books  of  the  holy  ones."  To  this  Book  of  Life 
reference  is  made  also  in  Hermes  (Vision  i.  3;  Man- 
date viii.;  Similitude  ii.);  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xvii. 
8,  XX.  12-15,  where  "two  Books"  are  spoken  of  as 
being  "opeucd  before  the  throne,  the  Book  of  Life, 
and  the  Book  of  Death,  in  whicli  latter  the  unright- 
eous are  recorded  together  with  their  evil  deeds,  in 
order  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. "  It  is  the  Book 
of  Life  in  which  the  apostles'  names  are  "  written  in 
heaven"  (Luke  X.  20),  or  "the  fellow-workers  "  of 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  and  "the  assembly  of  the  first- 
born" (Ileb.  xii.  23:  compare  I  Clem.  xlv.).  To 
these  Bonks  of  Records  allusion  is  made  also  in 
Enoch  Ixxxi.  4,  Ixxxix.  61-77,  xc.  17-20,  xcviii.  76, 
civ.  7;  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxiv.  1 ;  Ascensiolsa.  ix.  20. 

While  the  prevailing  tendenc.v  among  apocryphal 

writers  of  the  Hasidean  school  was  to  give  the  Book 

of    Life  an  eschatological  meaning — 

The  and  to  this  inclines  also  Targ.  Jon.  to 

Eschato-     Isa.  iv.  3  and  Ezck.  xiii.  9  {com|iare 

logical       Targ.    Yer.    to   Ex.     xxxii.    32) — the 

or  Annual    Jewish  liturgj^  and  the  trailition  rela- 

Roll-Call.  ting  to  the  New-Year's  and  Atone- 
ment days  adhered  to  the  ancient  view 
which  took  the  Book  of  Life  in  its  natural  meaning, 
preferring,  from  a  soimd  practical  jioint  of  view,  the 
this-worldliness  of  Judaism  to  the  heavenliness 
of  the  Essenes.  Instead  of  transferring,  as  is  done  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  and 
elsewhere,  the  great  Judgment  Day  to  the  hereafter, 
the  Pharisaic  school  taught  that  on  the  first  day  of 
each  year  (Rosh  ha-Shanah)  God  sits  in  judgment 
over  His  creatures  and  has  the  Books  of  Life  anil 
Death  opened,  together  with  the  books  containing 
the  records  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous. 
And  out  of  the  middle  state  of  the  future  judgment 
(see Testament  of  Abraham,  A,  xiv.)  there  arose  the 
idea  of  a  third  class  of  men  who  are  held  in  suspense 
("Benonim."  the  middle),  and  of  a  corresponding 
third  book  for  this  middle  class  (R.  H.  lob).  In 
Tos.  Sanh.  xiii.  3,  however,  the  annual  (Rosh  ha- 
Slianah)  judgment  (Yom  ha-Din)  is  not  yet  recog- 
nized (compare  Tos.  R.  H.  i.  13,  R.  Jose's  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  R.  Akilia  and  R.  Me'ir,  which 
has  become  the  iniiversally  accepted  one). 

The  origin  of  the  heavenly  Book  of  Life  must  be 
sought  in  Babylonia,  whereas  the  idea  of  the  an- 
nual Juilgment  Day  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Jews  under  Babylonian  influence  in  post-exilic 
times.  The  Babylonian  legcnds(see  "  Creation  Tab," 
iv.  121,  and  the  "  Zu  "  legend,  ii.  7,  quoted  in  Harper's 
"Babylonische  Legcndcn,"  in  "Beitr.  z.  Assyriolo- 
gie"byDelitzsclian(lIIaupt,1892,  ii.  2,  p.  412)speak 
of  the  Tablets  of  Destiny  :  also  of  the  tablets  of  th<- 
transgressions,  sins,  and  wrongdoings,  of  the  curses 
and  execrations,  of  a  person  which  should  be  "cast 
into  the  water";  that  is,  to  be  blotted  out  (compare 
Micah  vii.  19  and  the  art.  T-\shlik).  As  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  Babylonian  Zagmuku  or  New- 
Year  to  the  Jewish  New-Yearsee  the  art.  Rosii  n.\- 

SnANAH.  K. 


D"n  IDD  (Ps.  Ixix.  29,  "book  of  the  living";  so 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  R.V.  [margin]).  The  living  are  the 
righteous  (second  half  of  the  verse),  who  alone  are 
admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  theocracy.  The 
wicked  are  denied  membership  therein:  they  are 
blotted  out  of  God's  book  (Ex.  xxxii.  32  et  serj.). 
The  figure  is  derived  from  the  citizens'  regis- 
ters (Ezek.  xiii.  9;  Jer.  xxii.  30:  and  Ex.  xxxii. 
30-34.  accordingly  assigned  by  Holzinger  to  a  late 
stratum  :  see  liis  commentary).  The  life  which  the 
righteous  participate  in  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
temporal  sense.  In  Dan.  xii.  1,  however,  those 
who  are  found  written  in  the  book  and  wlio  shall 
escape  the  troubles  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  are  they  who,  together  with  the 
risen  martyrs,  are  destined  to  share  in  the  everlasting 
life  referred  lo  in  verse  2.  The  eternal  life  is  cer- 
tainly meant  in  Enoch  xlvii.  3,  civ.  1,  cviii.  3,  and 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament  (especially  in  Reve- 
lation). The  Targum  (Isa.  iv.  3;  Ezek.  xiii.  9) 
speaksofthe"Bookof  Eternal  Life."  Temporal  life 
is  apparently  prayed  for  in  the  liturgical  formula: 
"Inscribe  us  in  the  Book  of  Life"  (see  Atonemkst, 
Day  OP).  The  ilishnah  tells  us  that  the  deeds 
of  every  human  being  are  recorded  in  a  book  (Abot. 
ii.  1;  .see  iii.  16).  The  "Sefer  Hasidim  "  (xxxiii.) 
pointedh'  adds  that  God  is  in  no  need  of  a  book  of 
records ;  "  the  Torah  speaks  the  language  of  man  " ; 
i.e.,  figuratively. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY:    Charles,  Bonk  i>f  Enoch,  pp.  ISl-lSi;    Dal- 
man,  Wortc  Jesu,  p.  171. 
K.  M.  L.  M. 

BOOK-PLATES  (Ex-Libris) :  Labels  with 
emblematic  designs,  with  references  to  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the 
books  in  which  they 
are  inserted.  Book- 
plates came  in  almost 
as  soon  as  the  art  of 
printing,  but  one  of 
the  earliest  known  in- 
stances of  their  adop- 
tion by  Jews  is  the 
book-plate  of  David 
Friedlander,  given  on 
page  314.  So  far  as 
is  known,  none  of 
the     great    Jewish 

family. 

book-collectors  had 
any  special  sign  by 
which  their  V)ooks 
could  be  identified, 
as  most  of  tliem 
contented  themselves 
with  inserting  their 
initials. 

With    the    revival 

of     the     fashion     of 

b  o  o  k  -  p  1  a  I  e  s      i  n 

recent     times    many 

Jews  of  means  adopted  the  ctistom,   but  few  of 

their  book-jilates  have  any  specific  Jewish  interest. 


Buok-Plate  .jf  II.  H.  ilc  Caslni 
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Of  recent  years  the  arttst  Lilies  has  designed  book- 
plates of  distinctly  Jewish  character,  two  of  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  volume.     See  p.  315). 

22,821-834;  A.  TVolf,  In 
J. 
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(Etched  by  C.  W.  Eherborn.) 

BOOK-TKADE :  The  trade  in  books  was  carried 
on  by  Jews  long  before  the  inveutiou  of  printing. 
A  catalogue  of  a  bookseller  of  the  twelfth  century 
■was  unearthed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Fostat  Geni- 
zah  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  siii.  52).  The  poet  Im- 
manuel  of  Rome  (about  1300)  relates  that  a  book- 
seller named  Aaron  of  Toledo  traveled  to  Rome 
■with  180  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which,  however,  he 
sold  at  Perugia. 

■With  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  book -trade 
centered  in  Italy,  where  Hebrew  printed  books 
were  first  produced.  Itinerant  booksellers,  after 
providing  themselves  with  their  merchandise  at  the 
depots  of  Venice,  3Iantua.  Padua,  Cremona,  etc., 
traveled  from  place  to  place,  offering  their  goods 
wherever  Jews  were  to  be  found.  Thus,  Benjamin 
Ze'eb  of  Ana  (1500)  says  that  there  were  many  itin- 
erant booksellers  who  greatly  aided  the  propagation 
of  Jewish  books  (Responsa,  63a).  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  the  increase  of  printing-offices  in  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  Italy  gradually  ceased 
to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  book-trade;  so  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  De  la  Grange 
■writes  to  Buxtorf  the  elder,  who  traded  in  Hebrew 
books,  that  he  is  tinable  to  find  a  bookstore  in  Venice 
("Rev,  Etudes  Juives."  viii.  75).  About  this  time 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  became  the  center;  all  books 
published  in  Germany.  Bohemia,  and 
Frankfort    Poland  being  exhibited  at  the  fair  In 

a  Center,  that  city.  Two  booksellers  of  Frank- 
fort. Gabriel  Luria  and  Jacob  Hamel, 
were  in  correspondence  with  Bu.xlorf  in  reference  to 
the  book-trade  {il>. ). 


Bookselling— the  only  part  of  the  book-trade  with 
which  this  article  deals — lacked  organization  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  collectors  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  Heljrew  books,  as  is  attested  by 
the  correspondence  of  Buxtorf  and  the  high  prices 
the  latter  charged  for  not  very  rare  books.  Thus, 
the  commentary  of  Xahmanides  on  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  text  was  sold  for  9  reichsthalers ;  "  Obadiah 
Barteuora"  for  9;  Shulhan  "Aruk  for  3;  "Keli 
Hemdah"  for  5;  "Ralbag  "  for  10;  Colon  and  Ro- 
keah  for  6 ;  and  Perush  on  ilegillot  for  3. 

The  organization  of  bookselling  as  a  trade  is  first 
met  with  in  Amsterdam,  which  city  was  the  center 
of  the  Hebrew  book-trade  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  name  of  Solomon  ben  Joseph  Proops 
appeared  on  Hebre^n-  books  with  the  description 
D'laD  ")31Q.  the  technical  term  for  "bookseller."  In 
1730  he  published,  under  the  title  "  Apiryon  Shelo- 
moh.'"  a  catalogue  of  his  stock  of  books.  Proops's 
lirm  supplied  Hebrew  books  to  small 

Amster-  booksellers  throughout  the  world, 
dam  a  Another  important  firm  in  Amsterdam 
Center.  was  that  of  Isaac  Fundam,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  that  of 
Johanan  Levi  Rofe.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv  the  Hebrew  book-trade  of  Amster- 


Buuk-Plate  of  David  Friedlauder. 

(I>esigiie<i  by  Daniel  Chodowiecki.) 

dam.  although  it  had  lost  its  former  importance  on 
account  of  the  relaxation  of  Hebrew  studies  in 
Europe,  was  still  of  consideralile  proportions.  Great 
collections  of  books  were  sold  through  the  firms  of 
Herz  van  Embden.  David  Proops.  Levison,  MilUer, 
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and  many  otliers.  At  present  there  are  only  two 
bookselling  firms  of  any  importance  in  Amsterdam; 
namely,  those  of  Joachimsthal,  and  Levison,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Proops. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  Frankfort-on-the-Main 


Book-Plate  of  R.  Bralnin. 

(Designed  by  E.  N.  Lilien.) 

was  tlie  center  of  the  Hebrew  book-trade  in  Ger- 
many. The  leading  booksellers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were:  Isaac  and  Seligmann  Reis,  Joseph 
Trier  Cohen.  Simon  Trier,  and  Solomon  Hanau  ;  in 
the  eighteenth,  Solomon  ben  Rajihael  London,  Eli- 
jah ben  Azriel  of  Wilna,  Lob  Schnapper,  Simon  Wolf 
ben  Abraham  Mainz,  David  ben  Nathan  Grilnhut  of 
Hcimcrdiiigen.  and  ]\Ioses  ben  Kalman  Speicr.  From 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  book-trade 
in  Frankfort  gradually  declined.  At  present  (1902) 
there  are  but  three  Hebrew  liooksellers  of  importance 
in  that  city ;  namely,  J.  KaufTuiaim,  Joseph  Baer.  and 
Hofniann.  who  deal  mainly  in  second-haml  1)ooks. 

Among  the  other  places  in  German}-  whei'e  the 
Hebrew  book-trade  was  carried  on  in  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  mentioned  Altona,  Dyhcrnfurth, 
Frankfoit-on-the-Oder,  Flirth,  and  Berlin.  The 
leading  booksellers  in  Germany  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  were :  Adolf 
&  Co.,  Asher  &  Co..  Benzian,  Bislicher  Brothers, 
Calvary,  and  Poppelauer,  at  Berlin;  Jacobsohu  at 
Breslaia;  J.  G.  Mliller  at  Gotha;  H.  W.  Schmidt  at 
Halle ;   Goldschmidt  at  Hamburg ;   Baer,  Otto  Har- 


rasowita,  Kfthler,  andRichtcr,  at  Leipsic;  R.  N.  Rab- 
binowitz  and  L.  Rosenthal  at  Miinich ;  J.  J.  Hecken- 
bauer  at  Tubingen;  and  JoUowicz  at  Posen. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 

the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  the  Hebrew  book-trade 

of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  carried  on  at 

Alsace-  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Luneville  by  the 
Lorraine,  printers  Moses  May,  Ephraim  Hada- 
mar,  and  Joseph  Mei'r  Samuel.  At 
present  the  trade  there  is  quite  unimportant.  France 
has  never  been  a  congenial  field  for  the  trade.  Only 
three  firms — and  these  are  of  no  importance — can  be 
found  to-day  at  Paris;  namelj',  those  of  Durlacher, 
LipsehlUz,  and  Blum. 

In  London  two  important  firms,  Abrahams  and 
Valentine,  have  existed  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half. 

Italy,  which,  as  stated  above,  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Hebrew  book-trade,  had  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury onlj'  a  few  firms  at  Leghorn,  Turin,  and  Flor- 
ence. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Prague  and  Cracow  were  important  centers;  the 
trade  being  carried  on  bj'  the  Gersonides  family  of 
printers  in  the  former  city,  and  by  Wedekind,  Kur- 
zins,  Isaac  ben  Aaron  of  Proctiz,  and  others  in  the 
latter.     Later  several  other  iiluees.  such  as  Brndy, 


♦  /J, 
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Buuk-l'lale  ul  Dr.  Kliiil  t,iuiuli»uu. 
(Designed  by  E.  N.  LUiea.J 

Lemberg.  and  Vienna,  became  cous]iicuous  in  the 
trade.  The  leading  Ijooksellers  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Austria  were:  Knoeiitlmacher.  Lippe- 
Lowy,  Schlesinger,  Schmid.  at  Vienna  ;  Landau  and 
Pascheles  at  Prague;  Schonldum  at  Lemberg; 
Faust  at  Cracow. 

Small  and  unimportant  as  was  the  book-trade  in 
Poland  and  Lithuauia.  it  developed  in  course  of  the 
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nineteenth  centurv  to  siicli  an  extent  tlmt  it  now 
practically  controls  that  of  all  other  countries. 
The  voluminous  productions  of  the 
Poland  and  nunieious  printing-offices  of  Wilua 
Lithuania,  and  Warsaw  reach  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  Every  city  of  irapor- 
tjuice  in  Russia  has  its  Hebrew  booksellers;  and  tlie 
smaller  towns  are  frequently  visited  by  itinerant 
booksellei-s.  who  exhibit  their  goods  in  the  syna- 
gotrues.  The  leading  booUsrlling  firms  in  Russia 
are:  Tikaschinsky,  Lipschiitz.  .Juditzky.  at  Byelo- 
stok:  Sheftel  at  Rerdychev;  Jacob  Ginzburg  at  Bo- 
bruisk: S.  Dezenzel  at  Brest-Litovsk :  J,  1).  ilillerat 
Grodno:  Krassik  at  Kiev;  Hirscli  Perlah  at  Lodz ; 
Dychna,  Ulrich.  and  Kitzsche  (Christian  firnil.  at 
Odessa;  H.  Shereschewski  at  Rostov;  Sirokin  at 
Pinsk:  Achiasaf.  A.  S.  Shapiro,  Tushiyah,  Zucker- 
maiui,  at  Warsiiw  ;  KatzenelUnbogen.  JIatz,  Romm, 
Funk,  at  Wilna:  and  Sirkin  at  Wolozhin. 

In  the  East  the  Hebrew  book-trade  was  actively 
carried  on  in  Constantinople.  Salonicaand  Smyrna,  in 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
but  it  gradually  declined,  and  at  present  is  insignifi- 
cant. The  only  jilace  which  shows  any  revival  of 
activity  is  Jerusalem,  where  the  following  firms  are 
established:  Wertheimer,  Hirschensohn,  Frumkin. 
and  Luncz. 

Consequent  tipon  the  increasing  immigration  of 
Russian  Jews  to  the  United  States,  the  Hebrew  book- 
trade  in  America  has  developed  con- 
In  siderably.  There  are  now  many  well- 
the  United   known  bookselling  firms,  of  which  the 

States.  following  may  be  mentioned:  Chin- 
sky,  Deinard.  Druckerniann.  Freed- 
nian.  Geriviansky,  Katzenellenbogen,  Rabinowitz, 
Wassermau.  Werbelowski,  Jewish  Publishing  Com- 
pany, at  Xe-5V  York;  Shidinsky  and  W.  Schur  at 
Chicago. 

.T.  ,^8,i^      I.  Br. 

BOOKBINDERS.    See  BximmG. 

BOOT.     See  Shoes. 

BOOTH :  A  rendering,  in  the  English  versions 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Hebrew  word  "sukkah";  also 
occasionally  translated  "pavilion"  or  '"cottage." 
The  ordinary  habitation  of  the  nomad  is  the  tent, 
a  rough  textile  fabric  of  goat's  hair,  stretched  on 
poles  (see  Text).  This  tent  is  distinguished  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  booths,  or  habitations 
formed  of  branches,  foliage,  etc..  occasionally  C(m- 
structed  with  the  aid  of  clay,  exaiuples  of  wliich 
may  still  be  f(nuKl  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  According  to  the  law  as  given  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  4'2  et  »!•(/.,  the  custom  of  dwelling  in  booths 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  Israelites  that,  in  the 
journey  across  the  desert,  their  forefathers  had  also 
dwelt  in  booths.  But  the  term  here  is  undoubtedly 
employed  in  a  general  and  not  in  a  specific  sense. 
and  probably  signifies  every  species  of  this  form  of 
habitation. 

The  passage  Gen.  xxxiii,  IT  proves  that  the 
nomads  also  used  their  tents  as  shelters  for  their 
cattle,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  peasant  of  fixed 
habitation  did  likewise.  These  huts  were  also 
erected  for  the  watchmen  in  the  field  (Lsa.  i.  8),  as 


well  as  for  the  soldiers  encamped  before  the  city 
(II  Sam.  xi.  11).  But  they  served  above  all  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun;  and  the  prophet  Jonah 
before  Nineveh  seeks  shade  under  a  booth  (.Jonah 
iv.  .")).  Even  to-da_y  it  is  ctistomary  in  certain  parts 
of  Palestine  to  erect  arbors  of  leafy  branches  upon 
the  housetops  as  a  protection  against  the  heat ;  and 
during  the  harvests  of  the  orchards  and  the  vintage, 
for  the  villagers  to  go  into  their  gardens,  and  dwell 
there  for  days  in  their  leafy  cottages.  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  therefore,  commemorates  a  very  ancient 
custom :  for  it  is  the  great  harvest  and  thanksgiv- 
ing festival.  See  Tabei{Sacles,  Feast  of,  a.ud 
Feasts.  I.  Be. 

.t.  .JU. 

BOOTHS.     See  T.^bernacles. 

BOOTY.     See  War. 

BOPPARD,  GERMANY.  See  Blood  Accu- 
sation. 

BORCHARD,  MARC  :  German  physician  and 
author;  born  in  Mecklenburg.  1808;  died  at  Paris 
June  '31.  1872.  He  graduated  as  M.  D,  at  Halle,  later 
going  to  France,  where  he  became  hospital  and  fo- 
rensic physician  at  Borileaux.  In  that  city  he  was  a 
member  of  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
at  Paris.  Borchard's  published  works  are:  "C<mi- 
mentaires  Historiques,  Critiques  et  Pratiques  sur  la 
Suette."  Paris,  1856;  "L'Hygiene  Publique  chez  les 
Juifs,  son  Importance  et  sa  Signification  dans  I'llis- 
toire  Generale  de  la  Civilisation."  ib.  1865:  "Etude 
sur  le  Mecklenbourget  sur  la  Question  Allemande," 
ib.  1867;  "  Intolerance  et  Persecutions  Religieuses," 
ib.  1868, 

BiBLioGR.iPHY  :  .Irrfiiris  I^rai'iitcs,  3:3d  Teai',  p,  iV2. 
s.  M,  K, 

BORCHARDT,  BRTJNO :  German  physicist 
and  author;  born  at  Bromberg  Nov.  17,1859.  Edu- 
cated at  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  as  Ph.D.,  he 
was  appointed  high-school  teacher;  but  on  accomit 
of  his  socialistic  convictions  was  ci'iupelled  to  resign 
his  position.  lie  then  turned  to  jourualisiu  and  be- 
came a  prolific  contributor  to  the  daily  press,  popu- 
larizing physical  and  chemical  problems,  and  report- 
ing on  discoveries,  inventions,  ami  the  genenil 
progress  of  science.  He  has  published  three  scien- 
tific treatises:  "  Das  Hohcnmessen  mit  der  Barome- 
ter," "Wahrscheinliehkeitslehre,"  1889;  "Grundriss 
der  Physik,"  IxQ'i,  second  ed.,  1900, 

Kiirscliner,  Dcutxchcr  Lileratiir-Katiiukr, 

31.   B. 

BORCHARDT,  FELIX:  German  painter: 
born  in  Berlin  March  7,  1857;  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Academy  and  with  Max  ^Michael;  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  remain- 
ing five  years  in  Spain.  lie  is  now  (190'.2)  a  resident 
of  Dresden  in  Saxony. 

Borchardt  has  been  very  successful  in  portrait- 
painting  and  in  depicting  scenes  from  nature.  His 
best  known  work  is  "Die  These,"  a  painting  of 
colossiil  size  which  represents  several  Neapolitan 
monks  engaged  in  theological  controversy. 

Bibliography:    Klin-fth-r    der    Gf(it'tiH'art,   in    Spemann's 
(Joldcncs  Buch  iter  A'lDist,  No.  1140,  BerUn,  1901, 
s.  A.  M,  F. 
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BORCHARDT,  KARL  WILHELM:  :  German 
matlu'iiiutkiaii;  born  Feb.  22.  ISIT,  at  Berlin;  died 
tliere  June  27,  1880.  He  studied  from  1839  to  1843  at 
Kouigsberg,  where  Jacobi  e.\erted  a  great  influence 
on  him.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1846-4T  at  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  mathematical  studies  under 
Liouville;  and  in  1S48  he  became  privat-doceut  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  In  18.56  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  elected  him  a  member.  After  the 
death  of  C'relles.  Borchardt  became  editor  of  the 
"Journal  fiir  die  Reiue  uud  Angewandte  Mathe- 
matik."  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
the  direction  of  G.  Hettncr,  Beilin,  1888. 

Bibliography:   Mever,  Konvcrsatwns-Lcxihon,  1897. 

S. 

BORDEAUX :  In  medieval  times  capital  of 
Guienne;  to-day,  of  the  department  of  La  Gironde, 
France.  It  derives  its  name  from  Bourdelois,  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Accordiug  to  a  legend,  the  Jews  settled  at  Bor- 
deaux shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple,  and  it 
is  also  .said  that 
a  considerable 
number  of  them 
settled  there  in 
the  sixth  and 
seventh  centu- 
ries, because  of 
the  commercial 
advantages  of 
the  city.  Under 
Louis  le  Debon- 
uaire  they  were 
allowed  to  trade 
freelv  (><2S). 
They  had  their 
own  administra- 
tive and  judi- 
cial s_vstems  and 
ollieials.  The 
slave  traffic, 
however,  in 
w  h  i  c  h  man}' 
Jews  were  con- 
cerned, was  in- 
terdicted b  }' 
royal  decree  in 
839;  and  from 
this  period  the 
bajilismal  rec- 
<irds  contain  no 
eiitriesofconver- 
sions  to  Christi- 
anity made  among  the  slaves  of  the  Jews.  In  848  the 
Jews  were  accused  of  having  delivered  Boixleaux  to 
the  Normans  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The 
Korinaus  were  said  to  liave  enteretl  the  city  by 
means  of  the  "Rue  Juifve,"  a  street  which  was  not 
in  the  Jewish  quarter.  Again  the  bigoted  populace 
opposed  the  Jews,  and  accused  them  of  appealing 
to  the  Saracens  for  the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the 
cities  and  lauds  of  the  south.  There  i.s  no  proof  to 
susUiiu  either  of  these  charges. 
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Plan  ot  the  Northwest  Si'ction  of  the  Cit 
"Rua  Judak-a"  and  the  Jewish 
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The  first  definite  evidence  of  Jews  in  Bordeaux  is 
found  in  a  tleed  of  1077,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  "Montemijue  Judaicum,"  residence  of  the  Jews 
in  the  suburb  of  Saint-Seuriu,  with  the  chureli  of 
Saint  Martin  as  center.  There  was  also  a  "Porta 
Judai'ca,"  a  "Rue  du  Petit  Judas,"  or  "Puits  dcs 
Juifs,"  anda"Rue  Jiidaique,"  the  last  still  existing. 
The  dwellings  of  the  Jews  were  crtrtt  mnn^s  at  this 
period.  A  chronicle  of  the  year  1273  mentions  them 
as  continuing  their  residence  in  Saint-Seurin.  "  Rue 
C'ai)hernam"  was  then  the  main  .street  in  the  Jewish 
quarter. 

In  this  early  period  the  Jews  enjoyed  comparative 
freedom,  though  the  practise  of  usury  was  on  sev- 
eral occasions  (1214,  1219)  forbidden.     The  city  of 
Bordeaux  was  under  English  {Ange- 
Early         viii)  dominion;  hence  the  decree  of  ex- 
Traces,       pulsiou  promulgated  by  the  king  of 
France  in  1082,  and  the  permission  ac- 
corded Christians  to  repudiate  debts  due  to  the  Jew- 
ish merchants  (1182),  did  not  affect  the  Jews  of  Bor- 
deaux.    Certaiu  taxes  were  imposed.     Thus,  about 
ll.")0  the  Jews  paid  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  a 

poll-tax  of  eight 
llvres,  being 
considered  an 
estate  in  mort- 
main.  The 
English  kings 
sought  to  con- 
firm the  Jews  in 
their  ancient 
privileges ;  but 
the  persecutions 
Instituted  by 
royal  agents 
were  indeed 
cruel. 

Persecution  of 
the  Jews  was  in- 
terdicted by  Ed- 
ward I.  of  Eng- 
land May  23, 
127.5,  but  broke 
out  anew  under 
Edward  II.  The 
repressive  meas- 
ures of  Philip 
Augustus  of 
France  (1198) 
had,  of  course, 
no  application 
to  the  Jews  of 
y  of  Bordeaux,  Ahout  14.50,  Showing  the  Bordeaux      It  is 

guartei-s  Outside  the  City  Walls.  ,   .     '.1,'       ., 

claimed  that  the 

'  Plan  <Je  Bofdeaux.") 

persecutions  at- 
tempted in  1316  and  1318  aroused  the  Pastouraux, 
who  committed  outrages  all  over  southern  France 
and  northern  Spain.  Edward  III.  granted  the 
Jews  complete  freedom  of  travel  and  trade  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Sevcntl  Ji^wish  mer- 
chants, however,  were  banished  at  this  time  ow- 
ing to  the  jealousy  and  hatred  displayed  by  Chris- 
tian merchants  toward  their  Jewish  competitors. 
The  Jewish  community  was  recognized  as  such 
and  had  been  incorporated  as  "  Communitas  Juda;- 
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orum  Vaseonia;."  When  the  edict  of  Charles  VI. 
was  promulgated  (Sept.  17,  1394),  expelling  all 
Jews  from  France,  the  Bordelais  were  not  yet 
under  French  dominion;  and  when  these  came 
within  the  purview  of  Charles  VII. 's  enactments 
(1454),  their  position  remained  unchanged,  al- 
though the  Jews  completely  lost  their  identity  as 
such.  They  were  legally  accepted  as  residents  of 
Bordeaux,  but  not  as  Jews.  Louis  XI.  (1462),  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  Jewish  enterprise,  but  disre- 
garding what  was  an  open  violation  of  the  decree 
of  expulsion,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  Jew- 
ish merchants. 

When  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Spain  (1492) 
and  Portugal  (1496),  the  Jewish  population  at  Bor- 
deaux iucrea.sed,  for  the  refugees  lied  to  the  cities 
of  southern  France.  No  taxes  had  been  paid  by 
Jews  as  foreigners  for  some  years,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  as  "Christian"  residents.  They  continued 
to  reside  at  Saiut-Seurin,  an<.l  the  cemetery  was 
known  from  early  times  as  "Plantey  deus  Judius." 
The  Maranos,  or  New  Christians,  who  came  at  vari- 
ous times  from  the  Iberian  peninsida  (1496  to  1525), 
did  not,  as  at  Amsterdam,  discard  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity at  once  and  return  to  Judaism.  Ancient 
statutesand  more  recent  decrees  forced 
Secret  the  Portuguese  Jews  of  Bordeaux  into 
Jews.  an  anomalous  position.  As  strangers, 
they  had  the  right  to  settle  and  reside 
in  the  city.  They  lived  as  Christians,  were  baptized, 
married,  and  buried  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  were  Jewish  only  within 
the  four  walls  of  their  homes.  Among  the  Jewish 
families  ("Portuguese  merchants."  as  they  were 
officially  designated)  who  settled  at  Bordeaux  at 
this  time  were  those  of  Grauolhas,  Ram,  Tarregua, 
Milanges.  Lisana,  and  Lopes,  or  Louppes.  As  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  and  scholars  these  settlers  exerted 
such  an  intiuence  on  the  life  of  the  community  that 
the  "jurats"  and  Parliament  advocated  enrolling 
them  as  residents  and  often  defended  them  from  at- 
tack. They  also  influenced  French  life  and  letters : 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Jlichel  de  3Ioxt.\igxe 
was  a  member  of  the  Lopes  family. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Bordeaux  were  in  reality  a  ilarano  commu- 
nity, the  leaders  of  which  were  the  members  of  the 
Govea  family,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  aunals  of 
the  city.  Until  the  middle  of  the  century  the  exist- 
ence of  the  colony  was  dejieudent  on  the  king's  will. 
The  letters  patent  granted  by  Henry  II.  of  France 
Aug.,  1550,  established  the  community  on  a  firm 
basis.     The  Portuguese  of  Bordeaux, 

Letters       called  "New  Christians,"  were  given 

Patent  of    rights  of  residence  and  naturalization, 

1550.        of   property  and   traffic,  in  line  with 

similar  grants  to  other  foreigners  in 

the    kingdom.     In    this    connection    the   rich  and 

learned  Goveas  rendered  eminent  services  to  their 

coreligionists.     However,  the  ilarauos  aroused  the 

envy  of  the  Christians,  and  the  populace   treated 

them  as  secret  Jews  ("  Juifs  deguises  "),  threatening 

to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  their  privileges  and 

to  have  them  banished  from  France. 

Despite  these  manifestations  of  ill  will,  the  5Iara- 
nos  secured,  Nov.  12,   1574,  a  conljrmation  of  the 


privileges  of  1550  from  Henry  III.  This  decree, 
registered  April  19,  1.5t<0,  was  procured  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Marano  merchants  Diego 
blendes  Dias  and  Simon  (Mcir)  Lameira.  Notwitli- 
standiug  these  safeguards,  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux often  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Maranos, 
who  were  accused  of  Judaizing,  to  prevent  their 
trading  ventures  from  being  restricted  and  their 
privileges  fron\  l>eing  curtailed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
well-known  Gradis  family  came  to  Bordeaux,  and 
within  one  hundred  years  from  that  time  the 
ilarano  comnuuiity  comprised  lift}'  to  sixty  families. 
The  merchants,  however,  continued  to  molest  the 
Jews,  and  in  1604  the  earlier  letters  patent  were 
again  confirmed  and  royal  protection  of  .lewish 
rights  and  liberties  (/.c,  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese settled  at  Bordeaux)  decreed.  This  measure 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  by  chance  only  did  the 
Jews  at  Bordeaux  escape  the  effects  of  the  decree  of 
expulsion  of  Louis  XIII.  (May  28,  1615),  ordering 
all  Jews  to  leave  France  within  one  month.  The 
Bordelais  Parliament  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Jews 
in  1625,  when  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  ves- 
sels iu  port.  The  Jews  of  this  period  enjoyed  not 
only  the  protection  of  the  Parliament  and  "jurats," 
but  the  favor  of  the  queen,  whose  Italian  physician, 
De  Montalte,  was  professedly  a  Jew  and  interested 
particidarly  in  the  welfare  of  the  ilaranos  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

On  Dec.  4,  1636.  a  census  was  taken  at  BunUanx, 
which  enumerated  36  families  and  167  individuals, 
together  with  93  paupers,  resident  in  the  Portuguese 
community  and  "faithful  Catholics  at  the  time." 
Of  the  heads  of  families  five  had  been  born  in 
France  and  six  naturalized.  By  an  order  of  the 
coimcil,  Aug.  9.  1662.  many  of  these  were  admitted 
to  full  rights  as  citizens  of  Bordeaux.  The  most 
prominent  Portuguese  families  were  those  of  Al  vares, 
Cardozo,  De  Cisneros,  Da  Costa,  Dias,  Lacoste- 
Furtado,  Lopes,  JIachado,  Mendes,  De  iloura,  Oli- 
veira,  and  Sasportas. 

In  1675.  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  the  other 
merchants,  the  Portuguese  sought  to  leave  Bor- 
deaux, and  Nov.  20.  1684.  man}'  poor  Jews  (com- 
prising twenty-one  families,  the  Lombresso,  Cam- 
pos, and  Monsanto,  among  others)  were  expelled 
from  Bordeaux  on  the  ground  of  trea- 
TJnder  son  to  the  king.  This  decree  was  an- 
Louis  XIV.  nulled  Jan.  11,  1686,  and  from  that 
date  the  French  government  tacitly 
accepted  the  Jews  as  residents  of  Bordeaux.  The 
Jews  of  Bordeaux  could  not  avoid  paying  the  tax 
levied  by  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  hence 
from  1686  were  recognized  as  Jews.  In  1656  there 
was  one  family  of  professing  Jews  there;  in  1666, 
two;  in  1676,  nine;  and  in  1686,  seventeen.  They 
continued  to  live  outwardly  as  Catholics.  In  1710 
the  Jews  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Franciscans.  Although  numbering  one  hundred 
families,  they  had  no  public  synagogues.  The  bap- 
tism of  Jewish  children  ceased  in  1727,  as  the  rabbis 
openly  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision, celebrated 
the  Jewish  festivals,  etc.  After  1730,  the  Jews 
were  not  considered  as  "New  Christians,"  but  were 
permitted  to  live  openly  as  Jews,  to  own  their  ceme- 
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tery.  aud  to  prosel^vtize.  In  1734  there  were  &bout 
350  Jewish  (Portuguese  and  Avignonese)  families  at 
Bordeaux,  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  individ- 
uals. In  1731  David  Gradis  had  been  made  a  citizen. 
Louis  XV.  granted  the  Jews  new  letters  patent 
(June,  1723),  and  shortly  thereafter  seven  syna- 
gogues existed  (the  public,  the  Avignonese,  aud  five 
private;  e.<j.,  those  of  the  Gradis  aud  the  Peixotto). 

Many  of  the  Jews,  however,  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  whenever  privileges  were  granted, 
a  heavy  tax  had  to  be  paid.  On  various  occasions 
the  patriotic  Jews  lent  large  sums  to  the  city.  About 
1735  Falcon  and  Attias  were  nibbis  of  the  commu- 
nity. Jews  from  Avignon  had  settled  at  Bordeaux 
as  early  as  1722.  The  letters  patent  of  1723  did  not 
apply  to  them,  and  the  Portuguese  Jews  looked  upon 
the  Avignonese  as  enemies  whom  they  accordingly 
felt  bound  to  suppress.  They  procured  a  decree  of 
expulsion  from  the  king  in  1734,  order- 
Avignon  ing  the  Jews  of  Avignon  to  leave  the 
Jews  city  within  three  daj's.  Many  pro- 
Expelled,  cured  a  respite  and  were  permitted 
to  return.  Certain  occupations  were 
closed  to  them ;  their  position  and  commerce  were 
regulated  by  enactments  in  1739,  1740,  and  1749,  and 
the  Dalpuget,  Astruc,  and  Lange  families  were 
granted  rights  of  residence.  In  1752  another  census 
of  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  showed  that  1,598  Portu- 
guese Jews  (327  families  with  5  Jewish  servants 
and  147  Catholic  servants)  and  348  Avignonese  Jews 
(81  families  with  11  Catholic  servants)  had  set- 
tled there.  The  Jews  from  Avignon  were  simply 
'■tolerated."  The  Portuguese  Jews  taxed  all  the 
Bordeaux  wines  used  in  the  ritual,  aud,  in  order  to 
extend  the  sale  of  wines,  established  many  agencies 
in  foreign  cities.  In  Germany  this  tax  was  strenu- 
ously resisted,  and  in  1751  Rabbi  Jonathan  Eybe- 
sehlitz,  who  had  come  to  Hamburg  from  Metz  in 
1750,  declared  the  Bordeaux  "kosher"  wines  to  be 
ritually  impure.  The  tax  had  amounted  to  four 
francs  per  barrel;  in  consequence  of  the  rabbi'sopin- 
ion  this  very  profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Jews  of  Bordeaux  was  cut  off,  much  bitter  feeling 
between  Germans  and  Portuguese  was  engendered, 
and  the  foreign  agencies  were  discontinued. 

Meanwhile  the  trouble  with  the  Jews  from  Avi- 
gnon continued,  and  the  various  measiires  adopted 
by  them  to  secure  their  rights  aud  to  regulate  their 
conunerce  were  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  Jews. 
The  Avignonese  Jews  sought  to  gain  representation 
on  the  council  of  elders;  this  was  strongly  combated 
by  the  Portuguese  majority ;  and  Isaac  Pinto,  who 
replied  to  Voltaire's  anti-Jewish  pamphlets  and  opin- 
ions, and  Jacob  Rodrigues  Pereire,  the  first  scientific 
instructor  of  deaf-mutes  in  France,  were  deputed  to 
lay  the  grievances  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  before 
the  king.  In  17G0  a  congregational  order  decreed 
the  expulsion  of  the  German  and  Avignonese  Jews 
from  Bordeaux,  since  by  the  act  of  1394  no  Jews  could 
settle  in  France,  the  Portuguese  still  being  desig- 
nated as  New  Christians.  The  foreign  Jews  were 
reduced  to  beggary  and  ordered  to  leave  within  three 
days.  The  royal  assent  to  this  measure  was  obtained 
by  Pereire  May  13,  1763,  although  its  provisions 
were  never  executed.  The  control  of  the  commu- 
nity was  vested  exclusively  in  the  Portuguese,  the 


most  prominent  of  the  syndics  of  this  period  being 
members  of  the  Peixotto,  Gradis,  Brandon,  Furtado, 
and  Pereire  families. 

At  various  times  during  the  period  from  1730  to 
1775,  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  ruling  house.  Whenever  the 
king  or  queen  was  sick  the  Jews  publicly  prayed 
for  his  or  her  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Money 
was  often  siibsciibed  for  public  use.  In  17G0  the 
Jews  gave  1,000  livres  for  the  rescue  of  the  French. 
Christians  enslaved  in  Morocco,  and  in  1773  they 
served  as  soldiers  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  special  dis- 
pensation of  two  rabbis  from  .Terusalem.  to  quell 
riots  in  the  city.  In  June,  1770,  Jacob  Rodrigues 
Pereire  received  letters  patent  from  Louis  XVI.  for 
the  .lews  of  Bordeaux,  giving  them 

Letters  the  right  to  settle  not  only  in  Guienne, 
Patent  of  but  in  any  part  of  France,  and  to  trade 
1776.  throughout  the  kingdom.  Moreover, 
all  previous  grants  were  confirmed. 
At  this  time  the  difliculties  existing  between  the 
French  and  the  Jewish  laws  of  divorce  and  itdierit- 
ance  were  obliterated  by  an  adjudication  reconci- 
ling divergent  views.  On  June  9,  1782,  the  Jews  of 
Bordeaux  subscribed  60,140  livres  for  a  ship  of  the 
line,  which  they  presented  to  the  king.  Tliey  also 
paid  100,000  livres  into  the  royal  treasury  for  each 
.series  of  letters  patent  granted  them  from  1550  to 
1776. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  five  hun- 
dred Portuguese  Jews  resided  at  Bordeaux.  These 
sought  to  be  free  and  equal  politically  and  socially. 
They  asked  for  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  and  usages;  and  their  dep- 
uties to  the  National  Assembly,  Lopf-s-Dubec,  Fur- 
tado, Rodrigues,  and  David  Gradis.  labored  actively 
in  behalf  of  these  petitions.  Louis  XVI.  had  re- 
pealed (1787)  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  the  National  As- 
sembly drew  up  Aug.  4,  1789,  an  elaborate  program 
of  equal  rights  for  all,  which,  however,  refused  to 
extend  social  and  political  equality  to  Jews,  vouch- 
safing such  only  to  non-Catholics  "other  than  Jews" 
(Dec.  34,  1789).  The  Portuguese  of  Bordeaux  pro- 
tested ;  they  sought  to  unite  all  Jews  in  France  in 
a  firm  union  in  order  to  obtain  equal  rights  and 
privileges.  This  concert  did  not  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  appealed 
to  the  Christian  deputies  of  the  city  to  retain  the 
privileges  accorded  them  as  New  Christians.  They 
pointed  to  the  protracted  duration  of  their  residence 
in  France,  to  the  privileges  of  1.5.50,  etc.  Talley- 
rand, before  whom  they  appeared,  reported  their 
cause  favorably  to  the  Assembly,  which  decided  that 
the  rights  of  the  Jews  as  New  Christians  and  as 
Frenchmen  should  not  be  curtailed  (Jan.  28,  1790). 
The  Jews  of  Bordeaux  were  thus  the  first  to  be 
admitted  by  law  to  the  rights  of  French  citizenship. 
From  the  privileges  granted  by  the  decree,  the 
German  and  other  French  Jews  were  particularly 
exclu<led. 

From  this  time  many  Jews  were  elected  to  na- 
tional or  municipal  positions.  David  Gradis  was  a 
member  of  the  third  estate  from  Bordeaux.  During 
the  Reign  of  Terror  the  Jews  fared  well,  though 
many  of  their  number,  notably  members  of  the 
Astruc,   Azevedo,  Errera,  Lange,  Lopfis,    Pereire, 
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Perpignan.  Peixotto,  and  Raba  families,  were  lieavily 
fined  and  amerced  of  their  goods.    At  Bordeaux  only 
a  single  Jew,  Jean  Mendcs,  was  guil- 
Under  the    lotiued,   and    Abraham  Furtado  was 
Revolution  the  only  one  proscribed.     In  1806  the 
and  number  of   Jews   at    Bordeaux    was 

Napoleon.  2.131,  and  the  Bordelais  took  an  active 
part  in  the  several  councils  and  the 
Grand  Sanhedrin  of  Napoleon.  There  were  nine 
synagogues  at  this  time,  the  chief  families  of  the 
community  being  those  of  Gradis,  Furtado.  Raba. 
Fonseca,  Peyuado,  and  Cardozo.  Abraham  Furtado 
ami  Isaac  Rodrigues  represented  the  Jews  of  Bor- 
deaux at  the  Sanhedrin. 

Napoleon  promulgated  several  restrictive  meas- 
ures (March  IT,  1808),  but  the  Jews  of  B<irdeaux 
were  especially  exempted,  as  there  had  been  no 
complaints  concerning  them.  In  1809.  by  the  new 
laws  relating  to  the  Jews,  Abraham  Furtado  was 
made  chief  rabbi  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1814  Abra- 
ham Andrade  succeeded  him.  The  new  synagogue, 
consecrated  in  18r2,  was  destroyed  in  1872.  and  the 
present  synagogue  was  erected,  being  inaugurated 
Sept.  5,  1883.  The  community  numbered  such  men 
of  letters  as  Jacob  Rodrigues  Mons;tntoaud  Furtado 
among  its  citizens.  !>Iauy  of  its  members  have  been 
active  in  public  life,  in  commerce,  and  in  industry. 
The  brothers  Emile  and  Isaac  Pereire  were  well- 
known  financiers  during  the  second  empire.  David 
Marx  was  chief  rabbi  from  183.5  to  1864:  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Simon  Levy  and  Isitac  Levy,  the  present 
incumbent.  The  following  charitable  societies  are 
to  be  found  to-day  (1902):  Societe  de  Guemilhouth- 
Hassadini,  Societe  de  Bienfaisance,  Societe  des 
Dames  de  I'Humauite,  Societe  des  Dames  de  la  Lar- 
gesse, and  Ecole  Consistoriale  de  Gar^ons.  The 
community  now  (1902)  numbers  about  three  thou- 
sand individuals.  Henri  Gi-adis  is  president  of  the 
local  consistory,  and  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 
delegate  to  the  central  consistory  in  Paris. 

BiBi.iOKRAPiiY:  Detoheverry.  L'Hi.<tiiirc  des  Jiiifs  de  B(ir- 
dcau.r.  ISili;  Tlieophile  Malvezin.  Hislnirc  dc.i  Juifs  a  Bor- 
deaux, Bordeaux.  1.''T.t:  Areh.  hr.  de  Franee,  Puris,  ii.  639. 
vi.  .59S.  .\xx\i,  7.5T  :  (Iratz.  Gesch.  der  Jwlen.  vols.  ix.  and  xi.; 
Gross,  Oo/lfrt  Judaieii.  p.  Ill;  E.  GaulUeur.  in  Ker.  Et. 
Juinx,  xi.  T.S;  L.  Canlozo  de  Bethencourt,  i'l.  xx.  2ST:  xxv. 
97.  Sii;  A.  Mary  F.  Roliin«)n,  in  Fi»-t)iiuhtl!i  Hevien: 
ise,  h1i.  31)9;  Mii'hel.  HiXoi'rc  dit  Onnmeive  <i  BnrdeauJ: 
ii.  409  (■(  seq.,  Bordeaux.  ls*i7-70;  Ditmyn.  Burdetiiix  Vet's 
1^9\  Bordeaux,  1874  ^  Archives  MunieiiKtIes,  titme  enmpU'- 
mcntaireU  pi\inff  an  elaborate  map  siuiwing  tlie  residence 
of  the  early  Jews  al  Saiut~.seurin  :  Lirre  des  Btmrtjettis,  in 
Arcliiees  'Histnriqttes  du  Drpffrtenieut  de  ta  Giroude.  vol. 
xxxiii.,  Bordeaux.  ls9S.  which  drives  the  names  of  many  Jew- 
ish residents  of  Bordeaux  in  the  seveuteentli  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  J.  Baurein.  Varii'ti's  Bunlilnisrs.  ii.  2o7.  iv.  52, 
Bordeaux,  1S76 ;  J.  Bodrigues-Monsanto.  Cahndrier  Hehra- 
j</iic  ( for  fifty  years) ,  Bordeaux.  1814 ;  Henry  Lucieu-Brun.  La 
Coudiliiin  des  Juifs  en  Frauce,  pp.  Iti  cf  seei.,  Lyons.  1900; 
Gratz,  in  Metnatsdehrift,  xxiv.  447  et  jtfy.,  500  t'(  «'y.,  556  t'f 
seq. 
G.  A.  M.  F. 

BOBBERS  :  (Ornamental  designs  surrounding 
priutiil  pages.  The  tirst  ornaments  for  title-pages 
consisted  of  arabesijue  borders  with  white  fig- 
ures. They  are  found  in  books  printed  at  Lisbon, 
14-89-92,  the  plates  of  which,  together  with  Elie- 
zer  Toledano's  tvpes,  were  subsequently  taken  to 
Salonica,  where  they  were  used  in  the  )irinting- 
cstablishment  of  Don  Judah  Gedaliah.  who  had  pre- 
viously worked  in  Lisbon.  A  border  of  flowers  and 
animals,  similar  to  the  border  used  in  mauv  of  the 


Naples  prints,  is  found  as  early  as  the  Tur  Orah 
Hayyim  published  at  Leiria,  1495.  The  borders  in 
some  editions  of  the  Soncino  press  are  artistically 
executed,  as  are  those  produced  by  the  Gersonides 
at  Prague:  those  of  the  prayer-book.  Prague,  1.527, 
and  of  the  Pentateuch,  Prague,  1530,  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  beauty.  On  the  top  of  the  title-page 
of  the  Tur  Orah  Hayyim.  Prague,  1540.  Moses  is 
represented  with  the  tablets  of  the  Law;  below  are 
two  lions,  a  crown  over  a  city  gate  (the  coat  of  arms 
of  Prague),  and  to  the  right  and  left  winged  men 
with  shields;  in  addition,  a  "  David's  shield  "  on  the 
right  side  and  a  ewer  on  the  left.  The  same  design 
is  found  in  the  Prague  editions  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  style  of  printing  current  at  Prague  was  taken 
as  a  model  by  the  wandering  printer  Hayyiin 
Schwarz  in  his  editions  made  at  Augsburg.  1533-43, 
and  Heddernheim.  1546.  Thus,  the  title-page  of 
the  Heddernheim  Selihah  is  similar  to  the  border  of 
the  Prague  Haggadah  of  1526;  Adam  and  Eve  sug- 
gest Diirer's  female  figures,  but  are  not  nearly  so 
well  modeled.  The  influence  of  this  Haggadah  may 
also  be  seen  in  some  editions  printed  at  Cracow  by 
Halicz  in  1534.  The  title-page  of  Isserleiu's  "Sha- 
'are  Dui~a  "  has  a  white  arabesque  border,  and  two 
angels  with  flute  and  drum  at  the  top.  Portals  are 
most  frequently  used,  being  found  on  the  tiret  Bom- 
berg  editions  at  Venice,  and  occuniug  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century,  sometimes  witli  straight,  some- 
times with  twisted,  pillai-s.  Hans  Holbein,  the 
younger,  cut  the  title-border  for  Mi'iuster's  Chaldean 
Lexicon.  Basel.  1527,  which  resembles  the  border  of 
the  •'  Abkat  Rokel."  Augsburg.  1540.  The  border  to 
Boeschenstein"s  Hebrew  grannnar.  Augsburg,  1514, 
was  formerly  erroneously  ascribed  to  Diirer.  The 
title-borders  of  the  Jlidrash  Tanhuma  (Verona.  1595) 
and  of  someof  Foa'spuhlicationsat  Sabbionetta — for 
example.  "Miikebet  ha-Mishneh" — deserve  special 
mention  among  those  produced  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  editions  made  at  Amsterdam.  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  and  Prague  during  the  seventeenth 
century  have  as  an  ornament  on  the  title-page  an 
eagle,  on  the  wings  of  which  Jacob's  entry  into 
Egypt  and  his  meeting  with  Joseph  are  represented. 
The  book  "Bet  Levi"  and  some  others  printed  at 
Zolkiev  in  1732  have  a  border  surprisingly  elaborate 
for  that  establishment.  Sulzbach  editions  of  the 
Mahzor  frequently  have  rich  title-page  ornaments. 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  two  angels  above  them  are 
seen  in  the  editions  of  Zolkiev,  1764,  and  in  many 
from  Fninkforton-the-Oder  and  Amsterdam. 

Bortlei-s  from  non-Heluaic  books  were  frequently 
borrowed  for  edit  ions  jiroduced  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
]ilain  in  the  eighteenth  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  at  the  present  time. 

Bibuohrapht:  Steinschneider  and  Cassel.  in  Erscli  and  Gru- 
ber.  Etietjc.  ii.  35  et  seq.,  2^. 
.T.  A.  F. 

BOREK ;  Town  in  the  district  of  Koschmin, 
province  of  Posen,  Geiinany.  So  long  as  the  city 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  Church.  Jews  were 
not  permitted  to  settle  there:  but  lliey  were  granted 
this  right  by  the  Polish  proprietor  Von  Nyeswas- 
dowski  when  it  came  under  his  administration  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.     In  the 
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SONCINO  BORDKR. 
(From  the  title-page  of  "  Stfer  Yehoshua,"  priuttd  by  Sumiuit.     lu  the  collijction  of  Hon.  May^r  Suliberger.) 
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year  1793,  when  Prussia  took  possession  of  Borek. 
there  were  already  4-k<  Jews  there,  who  maintainetl 
a  synasrogue — wliich  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in 
1857 — as  well  as  a  cemetery.  At  the  present  time 
(1902)  the  Jewish  population  of  Borek  numbers  only 
150  souls,  out  of  a  total  population  of  2.000. 

Borek  is  the  birthplace  of  Elias  Guttniacher, 
known  bv  tlie  name  "Griitzer  Raw." 

D.         '  M.   L.  B. 

BORERIM  :  Xame  of  electors  of  a  congregation. 
and  applied  particularly  to  the  five  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  community  in  the  old  "  kahals  " 
(governing  boards)  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania. The  borerim  were  chosen  by  nine  sworn 
mandatories,  who  were  elected  by  ballot  from  among 
the  tax -paying  members  of  the  community.  The 
function  of  the  borerim  was  to  elect  and  appoint 
the  aldermen  of  the  kahal. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  S.  Dubnov,  Jstorif/iccfciya  Soob#hchcm'«a.  in 
rmkliod.  1897,  iv.  93. 

H.  R. 

BORGER  ni  BURGER,  SOLOMON  BEN 
DAVID  COHEN:  fabalist;  lived  at  Ziilz.  Prus- 
sia, in  the  seventeenth  century :  corrector  of  the 
press  in  the  printing-house  of  Shabbethai  Bass  at 
Dyherufurth.  He  published  (Amsterdam,  16SH). 
■with  additions  of  his  own,  the  cabalistic  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch.  "Pa'aneah  Raza "  (The 
Bevealer  of  the  Secret),  compiled  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Isaac  ha-Levi  ben  Judah. 

BiBLiofiR.ipny :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1127 :   Furst, 
BihI.  Jiitl.  i.  137. 
K.  I.   Br. 

BORIS,  MOSES  :  French  colonel:  born  in  the 
department  of  ^leurthe  in  180S:  died  in  Paris  June 
13,  18!J1.  At  the  age  of  twenty -six  he  entered  the 
military  school  of  Saint-Cj-r,  and  upon  his  gradua- 
tion was  appointed  tutor,  gradually  rising  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Paris  riots,  June,  18-18,  that  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  battalion.  In  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  wars  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1861.  He  later 
became  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1868.  Boris  always 
took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
Judaism. 
Bibliography:  Archives  IsraiUtes,  Jx)\\ H.  ISSt.  p.  237. 

s.  M.  K. 

BORISO  V :  Town  and  district  in  the  government 
of  Minsk.  Russia ;  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Beresina.  about  lifty  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital. The  Jewish  population  (1900)  of  the  town  was 
over  10,000  in  a  total  of  18.348;  of  the  district  it  was 
14.802  in  a  total  of  1.58.662. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Borisov  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  at  one  time  considered 
one  of  the  important  communities  of  Lithuania. 
The  Jewisli  merchants  of  the  city  carried  on  a  large 
trade  with  Riga  in  grain  and  lumber  by  way  of 
the  Duna  river,  and  with  South  Russia  by  the 
Dnieper.  In  1812.  during  the  disastrous  passage  of 
the  Beresina  by  the  French  army,  the  Jews  showed 
their  patriotism  toward  the  Russian  government 
by  voluntarily  building  a  bridge,  wliich  was  of  great 


service  to  the  Russian  army,  and  by  erecting  at  their 
own  expense  a  hospital  for  woimded  and  sick  sol- 
diers. For  this  they  received  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  Emperor  Alexander  I.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Moscow-Brest  railroad  the  business 
of  Borisov  has  declined  rapidly,  and  the  Jewish 
communitj-  is  becoming  impoverished.  The  city 
contains  nine  houses  of  prayer,  two  for  Mitnagdim 
and  seven  for  Hasidim ;  two  public  and  seven  private 
Hebrew  schools,  a  Talm\id  Torah.  a  free  loan  asso- 
ciation, a  hospital,  a  home  for  the  poor,  and  an  ele- 
mentary trade-school. 

Bibliography:  EiitzihlnpcdiehesM  Slovar,  s.  v.;   Kaifnet 
ha-Gedolah.  i.  28-32.  Warsaw.  1890:    Bogdanovich.  M<iria 
Alelisandra  I.  iii..  passim.  St.  Petersbure,  1809:  Mandelkem, 
Dihre  Jcmc  Rus.'^ia,  iii.  33,  Warsaw,  1875. 
H.    H.  M.   R. 

BORISPOL  :  A  village  in  the  district  of  Pereya- 
slav.  government  of  Poltawa.  Its  population  of 
10.000  embraces  about  1.000  Jews.  Of  the  latter, 
157  are  artisans.  Instruction  in  the  Talmud  Torah 
is  imparted  to  114  Jewish  children,  the  remainder 
attending  five  elementary  schools.  PVom  1648  to 
1649  many  Jewish  families  were  killed  in  Borispol 
by  the  Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHY:  Statistics  gatliered  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association ;  Reijcsty  i  Nadpisi,  etc..  No.  92i. 
H.  R.  S.  J. 

BORKUM,  KAIiMAN  BEN  PHINEAS 
SELIGMAN:  Court  Jew  of  Duke  Peter  Birou  of 
Courlaud:  boru  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  died  at  Mitau  in  1828.  on  the  same  day  that  his 
brother  Simson  died.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Borkum  brothers.  Jews  were  permitted  to  settle 
permanently  in  Mitau.  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  community,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and  handi- 
crafts within  the  dukedom  of  Courland.  In  1775 
the  Jews  of  Mitau  were  jjermitted  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  gymnasium  called  the  Academic  High 
School.  In  1784  Kalman  Borkum  erected,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  synagogue  and  all  the  other  build- 
ings necessary   for  the    Jewish    community.     See 

CorRLAXD;   MiTAr. 

Bibliography:  R.  Wunderbar.  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden  in  Lie- 
!(/id  Kurland,  p.  26,  Mitau,  1853. 

H.  R. 

BORN,  GUSTAV  JACOB:  German histologist 
and  medical  author;  boru  at  Kempen.  province  of 
Poseu.  Prussia,  April  22.  1851.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation first  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gorlitz.  Prussian 
Silesia — where  his  father  practised  as  a  physician 
and  held  the  position  of  Kreisphygicus  (district  phy- 
sician l^and  afterward  at  the  universities  of  Breslau. 
Bonn,  Strasburg.  and  Berlin,  graduating  as  physi- 
cian from  Breslau  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  assistant  prosector  and  privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Breslau,  and  in  1877  prosector. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  assistant  professor,  and  in 
1898  professor  of  histology  and  comparative  anat- 
omy, at  the  same  university,  receiving  the  Prussian 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
latter  year. 

Several  technical  inventions,  as  well  as  new  meth- 
ods in  the  field  of  microscopy  and  embryology,  have 
made  Born's  name  prominent.  Well  known  among 
these  is  a  method  for  reproducing  and  plastically 
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enlarging  snaall  anatomical  and  embryological  ob- 
jetts,  whicli  was  describtd  in  "  Zeitschrif t  f iir  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Mikroscopie,"  vol.  v. 

Born  has  written  about  fifty  essays  and  works 
pertaining  to  his  specialty,  among  which  are; 
"Ucber  das  Extremitiltenskelett  der  Ampliil)itn  und 
Reptilicn  " ;  "  Ueberdie  Nasenhijlile  und  den  Tlirancn- 
nasengang  bei  Allen  Wirbelthiereu  von  den  Am- 
phibien  Aufwiirts"  (this  series  of  articles  is  pub- 
lished in  Gegenliauer's  "  Jlorphologisches  Juhrbuch," 
vols,  i.-vii. ) ;  '■  Beitriige  zur  Eutwicklungsgescliichle 
des  Saugethierherzens,  ■'  in  "Archiv  fur  Mikrosco- 
pische  Anatomic,"  vol.  xx.xii. ;  "Ueber  die  Derivate 
der  Embryologischen  Schlundbogen  und  Schlund- 
spalten  bei  Silugethieren,"  Yi.  1S83:  "Beitragezur 
Bastardirung  Zwischen  den  Einheimischen  Amei- 
senarten,"  in  Pfliiger's  "xVrchiv  fiir  die  Gesammte 
Ph3'siologie,"  1883;  '"  Biologische  Untersuchungen,'' 
part  1;  "Ueber  den  Eintluss  der  Schwere  auf  das 
Froschei,"  in  "Archiv  fur  Mikroscopische  Ana- 
tomic." 1885;  "Biologische  Untersuchungen."  part 
2;  "Weitere  Beitriige  zur  Bastardirung  Zwischen 
den  Einheimisdien  Ameiseu,"  tb.  1886;  "Ueber 
Druckversuche  an  Frosclieiern,"  in  "  Anatomischer 
Anzeiger."  1893,  viii,.  Nos.  18,  19.  His  most  impor- 
tant work,  however,  is  "  Ueber  Verwachsungs-Ver- 
suche  mit  Amphibienlarven,"  Leipsic,  1897. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BOBNE,  KABL.  LUDWIG :  German  political 
and  literary  writer;  born  May  6,  1786,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main;  died  in  Paris"  Feb.  13,  1837.  The 
family  name  was  Baruch,  and  he  received  tlie  name 
of  Loeb,  both  of  wliicli  he  afterwaril  changed.  Both 
his  grandfather  and  his  fatlier,  Jacob  Baruch,  were 
engaged  in  business,  and  employed  as  fiscal  and 
purchasing  agents  for  the  government.  Loeb  and 
his  two  brothers  were  taught  at  home  by  a  private 
tutor,  one  Jacob  Sachs.  When  Sachs  had  done 
■what  he  could  for  joung  Borne,  the  latter  came 
directly  under  the  private  tuition  of  Rector  Mosche 
of  the  gymnasium. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  Borne  went  to  the  newly 
established  institute  of  Professor  Hetzel  in  Giessen, 

with  tlie  idea  of  preparing  for  a  med- 
Early  ical  course,  and  remained  there  about 
Years.        a  year.     His  fatlier  arranged  witii  Dr. 

Marcus  Herz,  the  celebrated  physician 
in  Berlin,  whose  home  was  an  intellectual  center 
that  attracted  such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Schlegel, 
to  receive  Bijrne  as  a  resident  pupii,  and  to  guide 
him  in  his  studies  at  the  clinics.  The  youth  of 
si.xtecu  fell  in  love  with  Henriette  Herz,  then  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year,  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty  and 
the  ripeness  of  her  intellectual  power.  Wlien  her 
hu.sband,  the  doctor,  died  in  1803,  Borne  told  lier  the 
story  of  his  love;  but,  with  the  wisdom  that  was 
characteristic  of  her,  she  quieted  his  passion  and 
soothed  his  anguisli,  and  soon  after  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  she  secured  for  him  a 
home  in  the  household  of  Professor  Reil,  whose  lec- 
tures he  attended,  us  well  as  those  of  F.  A.  Wolf, 
StefTens.  and  notably  Schleiermacher.  The  letters 
which  Biirne  wrote  from  Halle  to  Henriette  Herz, 
together  with  selections  from  his  diary  relating  to 
his  association  with  her,  were  published  as  "  Briefe 


desJungen  Borne  an  Henriette  Herz,"  1861.  The 
insight  into  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  Berlin  and 
Halle  diverted  him  from  his  medical  studies,  and 
as  the  loss  of  its  rights  as  a  free  city  by  Frankfort 
and  its  domination  by  the  French  had  resulted  in 
securing  civil  rights  for  the  Jews,  BiJrne  announced 
(1807)  his  intention  to  follow  a  public  career. 

Therefore  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  legal, 
political,  financial,  and  administrative  .studies  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  The  result  of  his  labors 
was  that  he  secured  in  1811  a  clerical  position  in  the 


police  bureau  in  his  native  city,  but  not  before  he 
had  gone  once  again  to  Giessen  to  secure  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  philosophy  (Aug.  8,  1809)  ;  his  disser- 
tation, "Ueber  die  Geometrische  Vcrtheilung  der 
Staatsgebiete,"  being  published  shortly  afterward 
in  Professor  Crorae's  "Germanien"  (vol.  iii.).  In 
Hart's  periodical,  "Der  C'ameral -Correspondent," 
there  appeared  in  1809  an  article  by  BOrne,  entitled 
"Von  dem  Gelde." 

During  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  ducal 
police  bureau,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  Jewish  lodge  of  Freemasons  at  Frankfort,  under 
the  title  "Zur  Aufgehenden  JIorgenriHhe,"  and  be- 
gan his  journalistic  career,  in  its  political  phase,  by 
contriluiting  a  series  of  short  anonymous  articles  to 
the  "Frankfurter  Journal,"  in  which  he  sought  to 
arouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  the  ignominy  of 
submitting  to  the  French  invasion,  and  by  this 
means  helped  in  awakening  the  old  Teutonic  spirit. 
In  181.1,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  there  set  in 
that  long  night  of  political  reaction  in  Germany, 
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which  continued  until  dawn  Ijegan  to  breal^  in  1848 — 
that  epochal  year  usliered  in  by  "  Young  Germany  " 
which  was  the  fruit  of  tlie  toils  of  IJorue  and  Ileiuc. 

These    tliirty  three  years  were   indeed   years  of 

political  torpor  and  of  domination  of  bureaucratic 

tyranny.     Patriots  like  INIoritx  Arndt 

"Toung  and  Otto  Jahn  were  indicted  for  high 
Germany."  treason :  those  who  had  most  caiiably 
labored  for  the reoiganization  of  Prus- 
sia were  no  longer  heeded  or  needed  in  the  service 
of  the  state :  university  students  were  imprisoned  en 
masse  for  the  most  trivial  offenses;  all  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Heine  were  interdicted:  scholars  like  the 
brothers  Grimm,  Gervinus,  and  Dalilmann  were  dis- 
missed from  their  chairs  in  the  university :  and  the 
censor  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  literature. 

When  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  relegated  to 
the  "  Judcngasse,"  tlie  difficult  problem  was  pre- 
sented of  what  was  to  be  done  witli  Borne,  the  only 
Jewish  official  in  the  service.  Every  trick  and  de- 
vice was  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign, 
but  he  refused;  so  at  last  but  one  cotirse  remained 
open,  and  he  was  dismissed.  What  Bijrue  felt  at 
this  time  can  be  well  discerned  from  a  iierusal  of  the 
satirical  sketch  '"Jews  in  the  Free  City  of  Frank- 
fort" in  "Fragmeute  und  Aphorismeu"  ("Gesam- 
mclte  Schriflen,"  ed.  1840,  vol.  iii.).  At  the  request 
of  the  Frankfort  congregation  he  prepared  a  mono- 
graph entitled  •' x\.ktenm;issige  Darstellung  des 
Biirgerrechts  der  Israeliteu  in  Frankfurt,"  and  two 
pamphlets,  "  Flir  die  Judeu  "  and  "  Die  Juden  und 
Ihre  Gegner, "  the  latter  of  which  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  father,  by  whom,  however,  it  was 
suiipressed  on  account  of  its  bitterness. 

And  yet  on  June  5,  1818,  Loeb  Barucli  went  to 
Riklellieim  and  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Bertuch  as 
a  convert  to  the  Lutheran  Church;  assuming  the 
name  of  "Karl  Ludwig  Borne."  That  lie  had  be- 
come estranged  from  the  ceremonial 
His  observance  of  Judaism  was  generally 

Baptism,  known,  but  nothing  of  his  previous 
career,  nor  indeed  anytliing  in  his  life 
after  baptism,  would  have  led  any  one  to  believe 
that  he  had  become  a  Chiistian. 

In  1816  he  began  the  pulilication  of  the  periodical 
"Die  Wage,"  which  at  once  elicited  wide-spread  at- 
tention and  admiration.  He  contributed  articles  of 
the  most  diversified  character  on  literature,  art,  soci- 
ety, the  drama,  and,  of  course,  politics.  His  dra- 
matic criticisms,  however,  created  the  greatest  sen- 
sation. An  echo  of  the  consideration  given  to  the 
magazine  by  the  learned  circles  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  bj'  Rachel,  in  which  the  writer  can  hardly 
find  adequate  terms  in  which  to  express  her  appre- 
ciation. She  afterward  became  a  contributor  to 
"Die  Wage."  In  1819  BiJrne  also  assumed  editorial 
cliarge  of  the  "Zeitungder  Freien  Stadt  Frankfurt." 
His  experiences  with  the  censor  were,  however,  of 
such  a  constantly  uuiileasant  nature  that  he  gave 
up  the  struggle  after  four  months  of  endurance. 
He  took  his  revenge,  however,  on  liis  antagonist  by 
writing  his  "Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Frankfurter 
Censur." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  there  began  the 
platonie  relations  of  Borne  with  Jladame  Wohl,  with 
whom   he    had    become    acquainted   several    years 


before,  which  continued  until  his  death.  She  aided, 
encouraged,  and  inspired  him  in  his  work;  nursed 
and  tended  him  diu'ing  the  years  preceding  his 
death. 

In  1840  Heine,  in  liis  post-mortem  criticism  "  Ueber 
Ludwig  Borne."  referred  insinuatingly  to  the  rela- 
tions that  subsisted  between  the  de- 
Relations  parted  and  Madame  Wohl,  who  in  the 
■with         mean  time  had  married  one  Solomon 

Jeanne  Strauss.  The  latter  challenged  the 
Wohl.  poet,  and  after  the  duel  Heine  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Wertlieim,  which  was 
published  in  the  "  Augsburger  AUgemeine  Zeittmg," 
in  which  he  retracted  tlie  insinuations  and  declared 
them  to  be  based  on  erroneous  and  groundless  as- 
sumptions. This  letter  is  to  be  ft)und  as  a  prefatory 
note  to  the  Borne  monograph  in  Heine's  works. 

Before  leaving  Frankfort  for  Paris  in  1821,  Borne 
wrote  his  celebrated  "Monographie  der  Deutsehen 
Postschuecke."  This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  sustained  humor  in  the  German  language,  and 
with  his  "Esskiiustler"  indicates  the  high-water 
mark  of  his  work  in  this  direction.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  during  this  period  {1819  to  1822) 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  publication  "Kachge- 
lassene  Schriften,"  ^lannlieim,  1844-50. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  his  father,  solicitous 
as  ever  for  his  son's  welfare,  used  his  influence  with 
the  high  officials  in  Yienna  to  secure  for  Biirne  the 
appointment  as  imperial  councilor,  a  sinecure  with- 
out conditions  or  obligations,  but  with  reasonable 
emoluments.  Borne,  however,  would  not  accept 
the  position.  It  is  probable  that  the  unpleasantness 
occasioned  by  this  refusal  led  to  his  trip  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  leaving  there 
in  the  summer  of  1822  to  go  to  Heidelberg.  At  the 
latter  place  occurred  tlic  first  of  the  hemorrhages 
that  marked  tlie  beginning  of  the  disease  that  was 
so  soon  to  cut  short  his  career. 

It  was  not   until  1826   that   he  was  actively  at 

work  again  in  Frankfort.     He  was  now  a  regular 

contributor    to   Menzel's   "Literatur- 

His  Blatt"   and  Berty's  "Iris."     To  this 

Peregri-      time   belongs  his   splendid  eulogium 

nations.  upon  Henriette  Sontag.  the  great  opera 
singer,  and  the  magnificent  memorial 
address  on  Jean  Paul  Ricliter,  delivered  by  Borne 
in  the  Museum  in  Frankfort  Dec.  2, 1825,  and  which 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  his  masterpiece:  it  is 
certainly  the  ablest  of  his  contributions  to  serious 
literary  criticism. 

The  winter  of  1837  was  spent  in  Berlin.  In  the 
following  year  Borne  went  to  Hamburg,  and  while 
there  arranged  with  Campe  for  the  publication  of 
a  collected  edition  of  his  writings,  which  thereafter 
appeared  in  eight  volumes  (1829-34). 

All  this  time,  however,  Bi')rne  was  gradually  get- 
ting worse  in  health.  Trying  one  after  another  of 
the  various  resorts,  he  finally  spent  the  summer  of 
1830  in  Bad  Soden.  where  there  came  to  him  the 
tidings  from  Paris  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  This 
fired  his  heart,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must 
go  to  Paris  himself  to  witness  the  realization  of  his 
dreams  of  liberty  and  republicanism. 

Here,  besides  his  articles  in  French  contributed  to 
the  "Reformateur."  edited  by  Raspail,  and  editing 
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a  periodical  of  his  own,  "La  Balance,"  he  began  the 
publicatiou  of  his  famous  "Briefe  aus  Paris."    Like 
almost  everj'thiug  that  Borne  wrote,  these  letters 
are  still  of  vital  interest,  even  though  they  are  al- 
most exclusively   political.     They  are   dominated, 
however,  by  the  main  object  of  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  human  libertj',  the  theor}'  of  human  equal- 
ity before    the   law,   and   the  divine  right  of  the 
republican  form  of  government.     In 
"Briefe      these  letters,  though  they  bristle  with 
aus  wit  and  teem  with  humorous  touches, 

Paris."  his  powers  of  invective,  of  pathos,  of 
persuasion,  are  at  their  very  highest. 
He  lays  bare  with  unsparing  skill  the  manifold  stu- 
pidities and  tyrannies  of  the  governing  classes  in  the 
German  fatherland  that  is  so  dear  to  him,  and  revels 
in  the  delights  of  the  freedom  to  be  enjoyed  in 
France.  The  ideal  that  he  strives  for  is  a  united 
German}',  freed  from  the  bonds  and  shackles  of 
medieval  kingships,  princeships,  and  lord.ships,  liv- 
ing in  close  bonds  of  amity  with  France ;  and  he 
vindicates  violent  revolution  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

It  is  ea.sy  to  understand,  considering  conditions  in 
Germany  even  to-day,  seventy  years  later,  what  a 
furor  these  letters  created.  Periodicals  were  tilled 
with  controversial  writings,  and  pamjihlets  and 
works  were  issued  in  quick  succession  controverting 
or  defending  the  ideas  of  Borne;  the  most  important 
being  those  of  Meyer  and  AVurms  of  Hamburg,  and 
Willibald  Alexis,  the  novelist  of  Berlin. 

One  of  the  bitterest  of  Bijrne's  critics,  however, 
was  the  historian  Menzel,  who  appealed  to  the  baser 
sentiments  of  his  readers  by  denouncing  Borne  as 
unpatriotic,  as  being  nioi'e  of  a  Frenchman  than  a 
German,  and  as  loving  France  better  than  Germany. 
To  him  Borne  addressed  the  last  work  that  he  pro- 
duced, the  virulent  controversial  treatise  "Menzel, 
der  Franzosen-Fresser,  Paris.  1836." 

The  long  and  .severe  illness  of  which  he  was  the 
victim  at  last  overcame  him,  and  he  died,  as  stated, 
on  Feb.  13,  1837.  He  was  buried  at  PJre  Lachaise, 
AVenedey  and  Raspail  pronouncing  the  last  words 
over  his  grave.  The  sjrat  is  marked  by  a  statue  ex- 
ecuted by  the  sculptor  David,  which,  besides  the 
head  of  Borne,  bears  a  relief  representing  France 
and  Germany  extending  their  hands  to  each  other 
under  the  blessing  of  Freedom.  The  best  portrait 
of  him  is  that  by  Moritz  Oppenheim.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  bore,  until  it  was  demolished,  a 
memorial  tablet.  In  1842  there  appeared  in  Paris 
"Fragments  Politiques  et  Litteraires"  from  Borne 's 
writings,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  JI.  de  C'ormenin. 
As  late  as  1863  there  was  published  at  Hamburg 
a  new  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  twelve 
volumes. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiv:  Gatziow,  Bririic'H  Lehen.lSiO:  Heine,  Ueber 
BCiriie,  184(1 ;  Riesser,  Burne  und  die  Juden,  Altenburg. 
1831 ;  Holziiiann,  L.  B.  (1888) ;  Job.  Proelsz,  Das  Junae 
Dcutschhiml,  1,S92. 

s-  M.  Co. 

BORNSTEIN,  ARTHUR:  German  author; 
boru  at  Breslau  March  23,  1867;  studied  at  Breslau, 
Berlin,  and  Bern;  and  passed  the  state  examination 
in  Beriin  in  1888.  He  adopted  the  profession  of 
dental  surgery,  but  devoted  himself  as  well  to  liter- 
ature.    A  volume  of  his  short  stories  was  published 


under  the  title  "  Klippen, "  at  Berlin  in  1894.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  his  drama,  "Der  Theater- 
arzt."  He  has  since  published  a  number  of  short 
stories,  liumorous  sketches,  learned  articles,  and 
poems.  His  "Vergntlgte  Geschichten "  was  pub- 
lished in  1900  (Hinrichs,  "  Bucher-Verzeichnis "). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Deutsche  Schriftsteller- 
Genossenschaft. 

Bibliography  :  Das  Geintige  Berlin. 
8-  M.  Co. 

BORNSTEIN,  PATJL :  German  author;  born 
in  Beriin  April  8,  18(J8;  educated  in  and  graduated 
from  the  university  in  that  city,  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  has  since  lived  inthe 
German  capital.  His  first  publLshed  work  was  the 
"Memoiren  des  Cagliostro,"  Beriin,  1892,  which  was 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "..Memoiren-Bibliothek  " 
(in  15  vols.).  This  was  reprinted  separately  in  1S94 
under  the  title  "Abenteuer  des  Geistes."  In  1896 
his  novel,  "Aus  Diimmerung  und  Nacht,"  was  pub- 
lished. In  the  same  year  he  fdunded  the  "Mouats- 
schrift  fur  Neuere  Litteratur  und  Kunst,"  which  he 
edited  and  to  which  he  contributed,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  literary  reviews  and  poems,  the  following 
essays;  "  Vom  Weibe,"  "BoulevardHellenismus." 
"Eiu  Satirisehes  Capriccio,"  "Die  Ehe  im  Modernen 
Roman,"  "  Maurice  Maeterlinck,"  "  Yvette  Guilbert." 
The  first  number  of  the  "  Monatsschrift  "  appeared 
in  Oct.,  1896;  and  with  the  issue  for  Sept.,  1898,  the 
publication  was  discontinued. 

In  1899  appeared  his  critical  work,  "Die  Dichter 
des  Todes  in  der  Modernen  Litteratur,"  and  his"  Ge- 
sammelte  Essays " ;  and  in  the  following  year  his 
monograph  on  Jlaeterlinck  was  republished.  He 
has  also  translated  a  number  of  works  from  the 
French  ;  among  tjthers,  from  ,7eanne  Marni ;  "  Pariser 
Droschkcn,"  "So  Sind  Nun  die  Kinder,"  "Gross- 
stadtptliinzchen,"  and  "Die  Memoiren  des  Herzogs 
von  Lauzun." 

The  most  important  work  with  which  Borustein 
is  ideutitied  is  the  encyclopedic  review  of  achieve- 
ments in  every  sphere  of  activity  and  thought  in 
Germany  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  under  the  title  "Am  Ende  des 
Jahrhunderts,"  was  begun  in  1898;  Bornstein.  as 
editor,  being  aided  by  a  large  staff  of  j'oung  and 
enthusiastic  scholars  notable  in  their  respective 
fields  of  learning  and  research.  To  date  (1902)  there 
have  appeared  twenty-three  vohnnes,  the  third  of 
which,  entitled  "Juden  und  Judentum  im  Xeiin- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert,"  is  a  substantial  contribution 
to  Jewish  literature  and  historj',  by  S.  Bernfeld. 

Bibliography  :   Kflrsohner,  Dciilschcr  Literatur-Kalender, 
1901;  Hinrklis,  Blhlur-Verzcichnis. 

s.  SI.  Co. 

BORODAVKA,    or   BRODAVKA,     ISAAC: 

Lithuanian  farmer  of  taxes  and  distiller)-  privi- 
leges; lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  a  grant  issued  by 
King  Sigismund  August.  Jan.  1,  1560,  to  David 
Shmerlevich  of  Brest-Li tovsk,  and  his  partners, 
Isaac  Borodavka  and  Abraham  Dlugach,  entitling 
them,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  collect  the  duties 
on  goods  and  merchandise  passing  through  Minsk, 
Wilna,  Novgorod,  Brest,  and  Grodno.     For  this  they 
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were  required  lo  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  6.808 
ropes  aunuallv.     During  Easter  of   the   fo  lowmg 
yea    Borodavka.  atnoug  others  .vas  granted  the  sat 
monopoly  for  seven  years,  and  seveml  weeks  later 
^T,  Snint'Marc-arefs  dav  (June  il).  the  king  signed 
an  eXt  pmuitting  Borodavka  and  Jacob  Dlukgach 
to  buUd  breweries  in  Byelsk.  Narva,  and  kleseht- 
scheli      Thev  were  to  be  sole  brewers  for  these  to^v-ns 
until   Jan.   i.   1566.  when  ^1^^  l.reweries  bu.lt  by 
them  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  king.     Thej  ^^ere 
also  to  pav  into  the  royal  treasury  60  copes  each  year. 
BorodaVka    and    his    partners    were    unpopular 
among  their  Polish  competitors,  who  were  covetous 
of  the  same  -'privileges";   and  this  enmity,  fed  and 
encouraged  by  race  prejudice,  was  not  slow  in  mani- 
festing Itself  in  acts  injurious  to  the  Jews.     On 
Sept  lo  1565,  David  Schmerlevich  and  Isaac  Boro- 
davka succeeded  in  wresting  the  lease  holdmgs  in 
Yolhvnia  from  the  Christian  farmers  Borzobogaty  by 
offerin-  to  the  crown  600  copes  a  year  in  excess  ot 
the  amount  paid  by  the  latter.     One  of  the  Borzo- 
bo-nUys   and  a   certain   Zagorovski  appear  as   the 
principal  witnesses  in  a  claim  preferred  by  Prince 
Yanush  Andrushovich.  bishop  of  Lutzk  and  Brest, 
against  Schmerlevich  and  Borodavka  for  unlawfully 
collecting  taxes  from  his  subjects,  the  commoners  of 
Torchin,''Yolhynia.  ,  ,     ,, 

Decrees  were  repeatedly  issued  by  the  crown  ur- 
gincr  the  subjects  of  the  king  to  assist  in  every  way 
fhe°roval  farmers  of  taxes  and  their  "  servants  m 
the  collection  of  duties  on  goods  and  of  royalties  on 
distilleries.  These  decrees,  or  "  universals,  were 
invariably  the  reply  of  the  crown  to  the  complaints 
of  Isaac  Borodavka  and  other  Jewish  leaseholders 
that  ••  t'oods  were  carried  up  and  down  the  rivers 
Bug,  Mukhavetz,  Bobyer,  and  Narew."  past  Jl^e 
established  custom-houses,  and  no  duty  paid.  This 
mutual  animosity  led  even  to  acts  of  violence^ 
Abraham  Dlukgach  was  mercilessly  beaten  and 
robbed  by  the  "  servants  "  of  the  widow  of  Ivan  Bogo- 
vitonovich  Kozirutski.  David  Schlomich,  '•  servant 
of  Schmerlevich  and  Borodavka.  was  cruelly  beaten 
and  robbed  by  the  "servants  "of  Peter  Chekhoski, 
another  farmer  of  taxes. 

Very  soon  there  were  accusations  of  shedding  in- 
nocent Christian  blood.  In  Narva.  Byelsk,  and 
Rosokhi  "servants"  of  the  tax-collectors  were 
accused  of  murder.  The  most  rigid  investigation 
proved  these  accusations  to  be  groundless;  not,  how- 
ever, before  one  of  the  accused  had  paid  for  them 
with  his  life.  .  .  .,    ^ 

In  the  records  for  Jidy  13.  1564.  rt  is  stated  that 
the  royal  chamberlain,  Andrei  Rozhnovski.  an  eye- 
witness of  the  hanging  of  Bernat  Abramovich  at 
Byelsk,  deposes  that  he  had  heard  the  doomed 
man  solemnly  declare  (on  the  gallows),  before  the 
face  of  his  God,  that  he  had  not  killed  any  little  girl 
at  Narva,  nor  received  any  orders  for  assassination 
from  his  master,  Isaac  Borodavka ;  and  that  Yezoph. 
his  comrade  and  companion  in  misfortune,  then  under 
arrest  in  ^he  castle,  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  but 
had  madea  confession  of  guilt  to  the  authorities  m 
the  prison  because  he  could  not  endure  the  torture 
of  being  burned  with  candles.  He  furthermore  as- 
serted That  their  accusers  desired  thus  to  revenge 
themselves    upon    Borodavka.      Thereupon    King 


Sigismund  August,  by  special  decree  (lo64),  ordered 
that  in  the  future  all  such  accusations  against  the 
Jews  should  be  laid  before  him  for  his  personal 
examination,  the  accused  in  the  mean  time  to  be  ex- 
empt from  torture. 

Two  years  later  Nakliim.  another  "servant  of 
Isaac  Borodavka.  and  the  subcoUector  of  taxes  m 
Rosokhi.  or  Rososhi,  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
a  Christian  child.  A  second  decree  of  the  king 
(1.566)  entered  on  the  records,  required  that  alt 
Jews  accused  of  murdering  Christians  or  of  detiling 
the  Eucharist  should  be  brought  to  him  for  trial. 
and  the  accused  were  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
crime  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  prove  the 
accused  guilty,  according  to  the  accepted  practise 
of  le"-al  procedure.  Ten  years  later  (lo76)  King 
Stephen  Bathori  confirmed  the  Jews,  his  subjects 
("who  tarry  in  our  dominions,  the  great  duke- 
dom of  Lithuania"),  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  them  by  Sigismund  August. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Bussho-Tf  iTciski  Arhhiv.  U..  Nos.  72,  92.  UO. 
etc.:  Begesty.  Nos.  514,  o23,  etc.  .    ^ 

n.  R.  ■      ■ 

BOROFSKY,  SAMXTEL  HYMAN :  Born  at 
Wolkowshki.  government  of  Suvalki.  Russian  Po- 
land April,  1865.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  place,  and  afterward  in  the  Jews  Free 
School  at  Manchester,  England,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  taken  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinet-maker,  and  in  1879  removed  to  Boston. 
Mass.,  where  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
had  preceded  him. 

Borofsky  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  since 
Sept  15,  1891,  a  notary  public  since  Apnl  10,  1894, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  city  council  m 
1898,  and  captain  of  the  sixth  company  i>if;Wtry, 
Massachusetts  provisional  militia,  in  1898  and  1899. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts house  of  representatives.  He  drafted  and  as- 
sisted in  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Five-Cent  Ice  Bill."  which  compels  ice-dealers, 
under  penalty  of  8100  fine,  to  sell  ice  in  hve-eent 
pieces  to  all  desiring  such,  thus  confening  a  great 
boon  upon  the  poor  in  summer. 

In  1901  Borofsky  presented  a  bill  to  exempt  per- 
sons observing  the"  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath  from  any  penalty  for  keeping  shops  open 
or  for  performing  secular  business  and  labor  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  April  12,  but  three 
days  later  it  was  reconsidered  and  passed.  On  being 
referred  to  the  committee  on  judiciary  of  the  senate 
it  encountered  great  opposition,  and  on  5Iay  29  the 
Senate  rejected^it  by  a  vote  of  21  to  6  (see  "Boston 
Herald."  April  15,  1901;  "Boston  Globe,"  April  26, 
1901 ;  "Jewish  Comment,"  May  10,  1901). 

Borofsky  in  1899  organized  and  successfully  es- 
tablished The  Helping  Hand  Temporary  Home 
for  Destitute  Jewish  Children.  He  is  a  contributor 
on  social  and  Jewish  questions  to  several  Boston 
newspapers.  , 

BOBOWSKI,  ISIDOR :  Soldier  under  Bolivar 
V  Ponte.  and.  later,  a  Persian  general;  born  at  "War- 
saw  Poland.  1803;   killed  at  the  siege  of  Herat  in 
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1837.  This  military  adventurer  in  Persia  and  Af- 
o-hanistan  was  a  Polish  Jew  who  was  reared  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  sometimes  claimed  to  be  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Prince  Radziwill  by  a  Jewish 
mother,  and  at  other  times  professed  to  be  simply 
A  Polish  nobleman.  He  served  under  Bolivar,  then 
under  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  where  in  1839  he 
supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  mathematics 
and  in  English.  In  1831  he  was  in  Bushire,  Persia; 
and  was  afterward  recommended  by  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell, the  British  minister,  to  Prince  Abbas  Mirza, 
the  son  of  Shah  Fath  Ali,  as  a  useful  and  talented 
man.  Borowski  developed  great  military  abilities 
in  the  service  of  that  warlike  prince,  and  took  for 
him  the  strong  town  of  Cochan  in  Khorassan.  Later 
he  took  the  castle  of  Sarakhs  and  made  prisoner  the 
leader  of  the  Turkomans.  After  the  death  of  Abbas 
in  1833,  Borowski  gave  most  essential  assistance  to 
Abbas'  son,  Mohamed  Mirza,  and  enabled  him  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  his  grandfather.  The  English 
were  behind  most  of  the  military  undertakings  of  the 
Persians  in  those  days,  and  Borowski  was  looked 
upon  as  an  English  general,  and  even  wore  the  uni- 
form. But  he  forsook,  the  interests  of  the  British 
government  and  joined  the  Russian  party  in  Persia, 
«nd  was  shot  at  the  siege  of  Herat.  His  wife,  a 
Georgian  captive  of  war,  received  a  pension  from 
Mohamed  Shah  on  account  of  her  husband's  dis- 
tinguished services. 

Bibliography  :  Jos.  Wolff,  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bo- 
khnra,  pp.  i;j8-H0.  New  York,  1845:  S.  Orgelbrand,  Encykln- 
peilia  Puivszcchna,  U.,  ».«.,  Warsaw,  1898. 
H.  R.  P.    Wl. 

BORRO'W.    See  Commerce  and  Trade. 

BOBBOWEB  (^JSIC) :  One  who  receives,  at  his 
own  request,  the  property  of  another,  for  free  use, 
upon  the  agreement  that  it  shall  be  returned  to 
the  owner  (Kid.  47b).  He  is  distinguished  from  the 
borrower  of  money,  the  "loweh"  (ni?),  in  that  the 
latter  need  not  return  the  property  which  he  has 
received,  but  may  return  it  in  kind. 

The  Biblical  law  concerning  the  liability  of  the 

borrower  (Ex.  xxii.  13,  14;  R.  V.,  14,  15)  holds  such 

person  to  the  strictest  accountability 

Biblical  for  the  property- borrowed.  Inasmuch 
Law.  as  it  is  given  him  at  his  request  for 
use  without  pay,  the  law  requires  of 
him  not  merely  the  ordinarj' care  that  must  be  given 
to  property  in  the  hands  of  a  bailee,  but  it  holds  him 
•absolutely  responsible  for  its  return  to  the  owner; 
and  if  it  is  lost  by  him  or  stolen  from  him,  or  if  it 
consist  in  cattle  which  die  while  in  his  possession, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  offer  any  defense  to  the  claim 
•of  the  owner,  but  must  make  absolute  restitution. 

The  Biblical  law  cites  one  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule;  namely,  if  the  owner  accompanies  the 
property  into  the  possession  of  the  borrower,  the  lat- 
ter is  not  obliged  to  make  restitution.  Thus  the 
Jlishnah  says,  "  If  one  borrows  a  cow  and  borrows 
or  hires  the  owner  with  her,  or  if  he  borrows  or 
hires  the  owner,  and  then  borrows  the  cow  and  the 
latter  dies,  he  is  not  liable ;  but  if  he  borrows  the 
co'ft-,  afterward  either  borrowing  or  hiring  the  owner, 
and  the  cow  dies,  he  is  liable  "  (Mishnah  B.  M.  viii.). 
In  the  former  case  the  decision  is  based  on  the  fact 


that  the  owner  is  with  her  at  the  lime  that  she  goes 
into  the  borrower's  possession;  in  the  latter  case 
the  owner  is  not  with  her  at  such  time. 

The  Talmudic  law  established  several  other  ex- 
ceptions, based  upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  text.     Inasmuch  as  the  prop- 

Talmudic     erty  was  borrowed  to  be  used,  the  bor- 
Ex-  rower  ought  not  to  be  held  responsi- 

ceptions.  ble  for  an}-  depreciation  in  value,  or 
for  any  damages  which  result  to  the 
property,  from  the  legitimate  use  for  which  it  was 
borrowed.  Rab  therefore  decided  that  the  borrower 
of  the  cow  was  not  responsible  for  what  in  modern 
law  would  be  called  "reasonable  wear  and  tear,"  or, 
as  the  Talmudic  phrase  more  tersely  expresses  it, 
nSN^D  none  nno,  "if  she  died  from  work.'"  "Not 
only  if  she  is  wasted  in  ticsh  through  labor,  is  he  not 
liable,  but  if  she  dies  from  the  labor,  he  is  not  hable, 
for  the  borrower  may  say,  '  I  did  not  borrow  her  to 
seat  her  on  a  chair ' "  (B.  M.  96b) ;  and  in  a  case 
where  a  man  borrowed  an  ax  which  was  broken 
while  in  use,  Rab  decided  that  if  the  borrower  could 
prove  that  he  did  not  put  it  to  any  extraordinary 
use,  he  was  not  liable  (B.  M.  ib.). 

Other  exceptions  whereby  the  borrower  is  released 
from  making  restitution  are  the  following:  If  he 
borrows  the  article  for  a  specific  time,  he  is  not  liable 
for  a  casualty  after  the  time  has  expired  (B.  JI.  81a), 
although  ordinarily  he  is  responsible  for  the  article 
until  it  has  actually  been  returned  to  the  owner 
(Mishnah  B.  M.  viii.  3).  If  he  borrows  an  article 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  borrows  an  article 
from  him,  his  responsibility  is  changed  to  that  of  a 
bailee  for  hire  (B.  M.  81b).  Finally,  he  may  make  a 
special  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  article,  re- 
leasing himself  from  liability  (Mishnah  B.  M.  vii. 
10).  Unless  a  specific  time  has  been  fixed  between 
the  borrower  and  the  owner,  the  borrower  must  re- 
turn the  article  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  use  it 
(Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  She'elah,  i.  5;  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
341,  1);  and  he  has  no  right  to  loan  the  borrowed 
article  to  another  {ib.  343,  1), 

The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  borrower  begin, 
first,  when  the  object  is  actually  taken  into  his  pos- 
session by  "drawing"  it  toward  him. 

Beginning   according  to  R.  Eleazar :  "  As  they  de- 
and  creed  '  drawing  '  for  purchaser,  so  also 

Extent  of    they  decreed  '  drawing  '  for  bailees  " ; 

Liability,  and,  second,  when  he  has  begtni  to  use 
it.  R.  Huna  said,  "  If  one  borrows 
an  ax  and  splits  wood  with  it,  he  has  acquired  it, 
and,  if  he  does  not  split,  he  does  not  acquire  it "  (B. 
M.  99a).  The  liability  of  the  borrower  is  limited 
only  ,to  the  value  of  the  injured  property  (B.  M. 
94b") ;'  hence  when  a  man  liorrowed  an  ax  and  through 
carelessness  broke  it,  R.  Kahana  and  R.  Assi  decided 
that  he  must  return  the  pieces  to  the  owner  after 
they  have  been  valued,  paying  an  additional  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  the  full  value  of  the  ax  as  he  re- 
ceived it  (B,  M,  97a). 

As  the  borrower  is  one  of  the  four  classes  of  bailees 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xx.  7-15,  the  subject  will  be  fur- 
ther elucidated  by  reference  to  articles  Bailment, 
Hiring,  and  Lettixct.  For  borrower  of  money 
see  Loan  and  Interest.  For  borrower  giving 
pledge  see  Pledge  and  !Mortgaoe. 
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Bibliography:  Tad.  Shc'clah, ch.  i.-m.;   Hoshcn  Mishpat. 
ch.  cccxl.-cccxlvii.  p    ^y     y 

E.  C. 

BOSHAL  (BOSTAL).  MOSES  BEN  SOLO- 
MON DE:  Turkish  Tiilmuilist  and  pmuher  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  %vrote  "  Yismah  Mosheh  ■' 
(Moses  Rejoices),  a  homiletic  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  (Smyrna.  1675).  which  is  now  very  rare. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Zunz,  G.  r.  p.  «5;  Sleinschneider.  Cat.  Budl. 

NO.M40.  J    gj,^ 

BOSHETH  ("shame."  -'disgrace"):  Used  con- 
cretely hv  the  Prophets  as  "the  shameful  thing"  to 
designate  the  Baalim  and  their  images.  (See  Hosea 
ix  lb  and  Jer.  iii.  24.  xl.  13,  where  the  word  is  par- 
allel with  "  the  Baal '"  [compare  Jer.  iii.  24]).  Later 
usase  adopted  the  epithet  to  such  an  extent  that 
"Bosheth"  became  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  "Baal,'^^ 
as  is  learned  from  the  proper  names  "  Ish-bosheth  " 
(with  which  Jastrow  [see  Bibliography]  compares  a 
Babylonian  name,  "Mati-bashti ")  and  "Mephibo- 
sheth  "  the  former  beins  written  "Esh-baar'  in  I 
Chron.  viii.  33.  ix.  39,  and  the  latter  occurring  as 
'■  Meribaal"  in  I  Chron.  viii.  34  and  ix.  40.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  known  as  93  Holmes, 
has  anSaa'/..  and  the  old  Latin  version  has  "  Isbalem  " 
for '-Ish-bosheth."  So  also  in  II  Sam.  xi.  21,  "Jeiub- 
be[o]sheth"  is  given  for  "  Jerubbaal." 

The  opinion  now  so  prevalent  that  the  name  of  the 
god  Molech  was  changed  from  "Melek"  in  imitation 
of  the  vowels  of  "  Bosheth  "  is  not  altogether  accept- 
able. It  is  possible  to  regard  "  .^lolech  "  as  t lie  reg- 
ularly formed  Hebrew  equivalent  of  "Malik,"  the 
name  of  an  Assyro-Babylonian  god  (Raxylinson, 
"Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,"  iii.  7, 
18),  which  is  also  a  common  epithet  (-'Decider")  of 
several  divinities.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
word  is  really  a  survival  of  the  oldest  form  of 
".Malk"  ("Meiek").  king.  Another  explanation  of 
"Bosheth,"  proposed  by  Jastrow",  makes  the  name 
tlie  distortion  of  a  deity  who  bore  the  name  "  Basht  " 
or  "Bashta." 

RiHiinfiRipHT-    Geicer.   Urschrift.  pp.   259-433:   idem,  in 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.  ^ueij^er._^_  Wellhausen.  Text  der   Bttcher 

Samuefis'.K''l.  pp.  30  et  seq.,  153  f(  scq.;  Stade,  G<;schio(i(f. 
r  sS-E-Nestle.  Isividifische  EHiennamen.  p.  1-M;  Dnver. 
ff  rt  of  S<7nii(r(.  pp.  1S6.  IK.  379.  The  hypothesis  as  to  the 
fonn  "Molei-h"  is  griven  in  W.  B.  Smith  K,U,.n-w  ■>  tht 
Semites  2d  ed..  p.  372,  note.  Compare  on  the  whole  subject. 
Jastrow,  Die  Element  Bnshetli  in  Hetnrw  Proper  .>a»ics, 
inJmtrnaloftheSoc.ofBiU.Lit.xi.^O.  ^    „    ,,   ^ 

.1.  Jli.  -T-   F-  ^IcC. 

BOSKO,  AGRON  MACHIMOVITSCH.     See 

LniUANIA. 

BOSKOVITZ,  WOLF :  The  first  rabbi  of  the 
cougreaation  of  Budapest;  died  1818.  In  1787  the 
Jewish''conimunity  at  Pest  was  sufficiently  large  to 
rent  a  hall  where  divine  services  could  be  held, 
thoush  all  religious  questions  were  at  this  time  still 
subinitted  to  Jloses  Miinz  in  Buda.  As  Pest  and 
Buda  were  not,  however,  at  that  time  connected  by 
a  bridge,  and  as  it  became  rather  irksome,  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  winter,  to  cross  the  river  to 
Buda  wheneverthe  rabbi  there  had  to  be  consulted, 
the  announcement  that  Boskovitz,  who  was  well 
known  as  a  Talmudist,  was  to  settle  in  Pest  in 
1793  as  rabbi  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Jewish 
community  of  that  city.     But  as  Closes  Mlinz  vig- 


orously objected  to  the  arrangement.  Boskovitz  was 
compelled  to  leave  Budapest  in  1796.  He  also  left 
Hungary,  but  returned  in  1809  to  Bonyhad,  acting 
as  rabbithere  until  his  death.  Boskovitz.  who  en- 
joyed sreat  popularity  as  a  rabbi,  was  the  author 
ofthe  following  works,  all  of  which  were  published 
posthuraouslv :"  "  Seder  ;Mishnah  "  (on  Maimonides, 
Yad  ha-Hazakah);  "Ma'amar  Esther"  (sermons): 
and  "X'otes  on  the  Talmud"  (published  in  the 
Vienna  edition  of  the  Talmud,  1830).  Compare  also 
"Ozar  ha-Sifrut,"  part  2,  lil.  22. 
s.'  L.  V. 

BOSKOWITZ  :  Town  in  Moravia,  about  21  miles 
to  the  north  of  Brlinn.  It  has  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  eomiuunities  in  the  province,  though 
in  numbers  it  had  dwindled  to  1,967  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants in  1880.  Even  in  early  times  there  was  at 
Boskowitz  a  systematically  organized  model  school, 
many  pupils  of  which  became  famous. 

The  most  eminent  person  of  Boskowitz  was  Sam- 
uel Levi  Kolin.  who  wrote  a  commentary  to  the 
ritual  codex  ":Mageu  Abraham,"  and  is  generally 
known  bv  the  name  of  his  work,  "Malizlt  ha-She- 
kel."  Tlie  cabalist  R.  Xathan  Adler  must  also  be 
mentioned:  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  Boskowitz  in 
1783.  He  was  followed,  later,  by  his  pupil,  Moses 
Sofer  of  Frankfort,  who  subsequently  became  rablii 
at  Presburg.  Adler  introduced  the  Sephardic  ritual, 
abolished  the  piyyutira.  and  as  a  "Cohen"  himself 
pronounced  the"  "priestly  benediction"  ("birkat 
kohanim")  daily  during  the  service.  He  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  government  by  a  farmer  of  the 
excise  on  account  of  his  undue  severity  in  insisting 
upon  the  minutest  details  of  ritual  observance  in 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  and  had  to  leave 
Boskowitz. "where  his  ideals  were  not  acceptable. 
The  scholars  trained  along  the  lines  of  the  "  Mahzit 
ha-Shekel "  were  too  practical  to  follow  his  religious 
extravagances,  and  they  embarrassed  him  by  their 
acumen.  J.  B.  Bloch  of  Hamburg,  the  author  of 
the  "Binat  Yissjtkar,"  was  also  rabbi  in  Boskowitz; 
he  likewise  came  in  conflict  with  them.  During  a 
halakic  discourse  he  was  once  pressed  so  hard  by  the 
turbulent  arguments  of  the  laymen  that  he  angrily 
resisneil  hisofflce  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse. 

Bkich  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Priiger-Karpelcs, 
the  great-grandfather  of  A.  Schmiedl  and  of  Gus- 
tav  Kaupeles.  He  resigned  the  rabbinate  in  Krem- 
sier  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Raphael  Kohu  re- 
ffardinir  the  pronunciation  of  the  priestly  blessing 
on  the^Day  of  Atonement.  L.  R.  Beneth  criticizes 
in  a  responsum  the  novella  of  Moses  Karpeles, 
"Torat  Alosheh  Emet"  (The  Law  of  Moses  Is 
Truth).  Karpeles  was  succeeded  by  Abraham  Plac- 
zek,  who  was  appointed  provisional  district  rabbi 
by  the  government.  Placzek  enjoyed  universal  es- 
teem on  account  of  his  kindness  and  peaceful  dispo- 
sition. He  died  Dec.  10,  1884.  The  present  in- 
cumbent is  Dr.  S.  Funk. 

Boskowitz  possesses  several  richly  endowed  foun- 
dations instituted  bv  the  family  Low-Beer. 
J,  •  A.  F.-6. 

BOSKOWITZ,     HAYYIM     BEN     JACOB: 

Palestinian  author;   lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
eiehteenth  century.     He  wrote  the  "Toze'ot  Hay- 
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yim"  (Life's  Issues),  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Amsterdam,  1T64,  printed  with  the  text), 
■n-hich  deals  rhiefly  wirli  the  moral  precepts  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Bible  stories. 

Bibliography:   Fuenn,  Kcneitct    Yisrael,    p.  344;   Zedner, 
(V((.  H(hi:  B(«ih!<  Brit.  Mus.  p.  111. 
(^  L    BEli. 

BOSLANSKI  (or  BASLANSKI),  YOM-TOB 
LIPMAN  HA-KOHEN  (B.  Lipele  Mirer):  Rus- 
sian rabbi ;  burn  IS'^4;  died  in  .Mir,  government  of 
Grodno,  Dec.  26,  18i)3.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
rabbi  in  Khaslavich  and  other  communities;  but  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Mir,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  greatest  ralibinical  authorities 
in  Russia.  He  visited  St.  Petersburg  several  times  as 
representative  of  the  Jews.  He  was  one  of  tlie  first 
"Hobebe  Zion,"  and  sided  with  the  rabbis  who  per- 
mitted the  colonists  in  Palestine  to  work  in  "  shemit- 
tah"  (tallow  year)  and  who  prohibited  the  use  of 
citrons  ("etrogim")  from  Corfu  in  Russia  for  the 
Sukkot  festival.  In  1889  Boslanski  attempted  to 
organize  a  society  for  the  ])uiThase  of  land  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  colony  in  Palestine,  and  visitetl 
Paris  to  eidist  the  assistance  of  Baron  Edmund  Roth- 
schild in  the  project. 

Boslanski  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  respousa 
entitled  "Jlalbusbe  Yom-Tob,"Wilna,  1881,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  lawsof  contraetsaud  of  arbitration. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Anif,  vi.  KH;  Ahitisaf  for  .t6.54,  p.  297; 
Likkute  ShoshanUn  (Straschun  Cat.},  p.  ^49,  Berlin,  1889. 
L.G.'  P.    Wl. 

BOSNIA :  Province  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria  and  of  Montenegro.  For- 
merly under  Turkish  rule,  it  came  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  Austria  Ijy  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  1878. 

According  to  some  historians,  the  first  Jews  set- 
tled in  Bosnia  in  1.57.5;  Don  Joseph  Nasi  and  his 
aunt.  Dona  Gracia,  using  their  influence  with  the 
sultau  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  to  that  effect.  The 
inscriptions  on  some  tombstones  at  Sarajevo,  how- 
ever, bear  the  Jewish  date  of  o31\.  or  1.5.51  c.E.  ; 
hence  Jews  were  living  in  Bosnia  thirtj'-five  years 
before  the  date  mentioned  above. 

From  a  manuscript  in  tht^  ]\Iohammedan  library 
at  Sarajevo,  written  in  Turkish,  it  is  evident  that 
thirty  or  forty  Jews  engaged  in  business  at  Bosna- 
Serai  (the  jiresent  Sarajevo)  under  the  governor, 
Hadim-Ali-Bey,  in  the  year  9.58  of  the  Ilcgira  (1541 
c.E.).  These  merchants  entered  the  country  with- 
out their  families  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  caravansary, 
the  majority  being  natives  of  Salonica.  During  1*ie 
great  rcMgious  festivals  they  returned  home.  Wlien 
their  number  increased,  the  governor,  Ghazi-Hassaii- 
Pasha,  ordered  them  to  settle  definitely  in  that  region 
or  to  leave  the  countr_y.  Fearing  the  fanaticism  of 
the  populace,  they  sought  refuge  at  Riigiisa  and  in 
Hungary,  which  latter  was  then  a  Turkish  province. 
Thence  they  sent  representatives  to  Bosnia,  with 
letters  to  the  governor,  in  order  to  collect  their  out- 
standing credits.  In  1614,  when  the  e.\-grand  vizier 
of  Constantinople,  Baltaji-^Mchmed-Pasha,  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  lie  brought  in  his  suite  Naphtali 
Mandjor  (Maggioro?),  a  rich  Jewish  banker  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  latter  successfully  interceded  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews.     Thirty  families  returned 


immediately,  but  these  lived  scattered  in  various 
streets  in  Sarajevo. 

After  much  trouble  the  Jews  in  164.5  obtained 
permission  from  the  governor,  Siavous  Pasha  (ex- 
grand  vizier),  to  reside  in  a  special  (piarter,  about 
3,000  scjuare  meters  in  extent;  and  thereupon  tliey 
erected  houses.  In  the  center  of  this  quart<.'r,which 
was  named  after  the  governor,  a  well  was  dug. 
Eaeli  Jew  received  a  deed  of  ownership.  A  small 
annual  tax  of  a  few  asi)ers  (one  asper  =.j'j  of  a  cent) 
was  imposed  upon  them,  to  be  paid  to  a  neighboring 
mosque — a  custom  that  still  prevails.  At  the  .sjime 
time  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  granted  them  by 
firman  the  permission  to  establish  a  cemetery  on  a 
hill  named  Verbania,  the  Jews  being  also  reiiuircd 
to  pay  for  this  privilege  a  ta.x  for  the  l)enefit  of  an- 
other mosque  of  the  city.  In  this  way  the  Jews. 
definitely  establi.shed  themselves  in  Bosnia;  and  in 
time  they  settled  in  other  localities  besides  Sarajevo. 

In  1901.  in  a  total  population  of  1,357,000,  there 
were  in  the  province  abcnit  7, .500  Jews.  Of  tlie.se, 
4,000  lived  at  Sarajevo,  250  at  Bosna-Brod,  a  similar 
numlier  at  Jlostar  (Herzegovina),  and  the  remainder 
in  small  communities.  The  Jews  of  Bosnia,  to 
which  those  of  Herzegovina  must  be  added,  liavean 
official  representative  at  Sarajevo.  They  have  also 
an  otlicial  organ,  "La  Alborada,"  written  in  JudoDO- 
Spanish  and  in  rabbinic  characters,  ])ublished 
at  Sarajevo  since  1901  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  editors.  See  Mostak,  Sai<a.ikvo, 
Turkey. 

Bibliography:  Dezobryand  Bachelet.  Dirt.  Fraiimind'His- 

tfiire  et  tie  (Jmiimiihic ;    La  Alhoraihi,  May,  liXll,  Nos.  16, 

17,  18,  30. 

D.  M.  Fk. 

BOSOR:  1.  A  city  of  Gilead,  which  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus eoiKjuered  (I  Mace.  v.  36,  36).  It  may  be 
identifietl  with  the  modern  "Busr  el-Bariri  "  (Biihl, 
"Geographic  des  Alten  Paliistina,"  p.  3.53).  2.  The 
Septuagint  reading  for  Besok  (I  Sam.  -xxx 

.7.  .in.  G. 

BOSORA.     SecBoziiWi. 

BOSPORUS,  CIMMERIAN :  Nam. 
ancients  for  the  strait  of  Yenikale  or  of  Theo- 
dosia;  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos]iorus 
formed  in  ancient  times  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
the  latter  name  being  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  for 
Sepharad  (TIDD)-  Jerome  adopted  it  from  his  JeviMsh 
teacher,  who  cdiisidered  it  to  be  the  place  to  which 
Hadrian  had  transiiorled  the  captives  from  Jerusa- 
lem. But  Jewish  communities  existed  in  Bosporus 
long  before  the  destniction  of  the  Temple.  King 
Agripjia  I.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cains  C^ali.gula, 
speaks  of  the  Jews  established  in  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Pontii.s  (Philo,  "Legatio  ad  Cajiim  ").  Among 
many  Greek  inscriptions  unearthed  in  1830  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosporus,  two  are  of  especial  interest 
for  the  history  of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  that 
Greek  colony.  One  of  these,  found  at  Pantikap;eum 
(the  modern  Kertch)  and  dated  377  of  th<'  15osporian 
(81  of  the  common)  era,  is  a  declaration  of  the  liber- 
ation by  a  Jewess  named  Creste  of  licr  slave  Hera- 
clius.  The  deed  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
in  the  synagogue  of  Pantikapa-iim.  The  second, 
unearthed  in  Gorgippia  and  dating  from  3:iS  of  the 
Bosporian  (41  of  the  common)  era,  is  indeeil  a  pagan 
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inscription;  but  the  Biblical  name  of  God  used  at 
the  head  of  it  shows  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Jews  upon  their  fellow-citizens. 

A  quite  recent  discovery  of  Jewish  Greek  inscrip- 
tions was  announced  Jan.  Vi,  1901,  to  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographical  Society.  A  young  e.\plorer, 
A.  L.  Pogodin,  discovered  and  deciphered  new  in- 
scriptions in  Kertch  and  other  places  in  South  Rus- 
sia, from  which  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Jews  set- 
tled in  the  Bosporus  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
B.C..  and  were  an  important  .section  of  the  Greek 
colony.  They  had  their  cemeteries,  synagogues. 
and  other  communal  institutions.  In  trade  as  well 
as  in  social  life  thej-  mingled  freely  with  the  Greeks, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  is  Greek.  Other  inscriptions  show  that, 
in  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  Jews  founded  in  the 
Bosporus  a  colonj'  of  their  own.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  the  third  century  of  the  common  era  Jewish  re- 
ligious symbols  and  sepulchral  inscriptions  are 
found.  In  the  same  century  the  Jews  even  took  part 
in  religious  persecutions  ("Budushchnost,"  1901, 
No.  3,  p.  46). 

There  are  no  records  describing  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  communities  before  the  occupation  of 
Kertch  by  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  in  ITTl: 
It  may  be  supposed  that  they  escaped  many  mis- 
fortunes that  befell  their  coreligionists  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  where  Christianity  had  established 
its  dominion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Bosporus  were 
greatly  increased  b}-  the  arrival  of  many  Jews  from 
the  Byzantine  empire,  who  sought  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  Emperor  Leo.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  same  century  the  Jews  became  practically  the 
rulers  of  the  country  by  the  conversion  to  Judaism 
of  Bulan,  the  king  of  the  Chazars.  Concerning  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  Bosporus  from  the  time  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Russians,  see  Chazars,  Crimea, 
Inscriptions,  and  Kertch. 

Bibliography  :  Jerome,  Opera,  vl.  14-3 ;  Latyscliew,  Inscrip- 
ti<>nesA.nti(ituE  (Jra  Scptetitrinnalis  Pfinti  Euxini  Graca: 
et  Latiiur,  1890,  ii..  No.  52;  Ashlk,  Bosfmskoe  Tzarstvn,  i. 
92-9.3 ;  HarkavT,  Oh  Yazukue  Yevrcnev,  eu:-.,  pp.  51-53 ;  idem. 
in  Ha-Ka  rmt  U  iv.,  Nos.  31. 43 :  v.,  Nos.  2,  3.  9.  IIJ ;  Schurer,  Die 
JutUn  im  BosporaniM'hen  Riiclte.  in  Sitzung^berichte  der 
Berliner  Ahademie,  1»97,  pp.  2i.»>-23o;  idem,  Gesch.  3d  ed., 
ill.  18;  Griitz,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn.  3d  ed.,  v.  1«*,  189. 
n.  I!.  I.  Br.— H.  R. 

BOSTANAI  or  BTTSTANAI  (\sjnD13):  First 
exilarch  under  Arabian  rule;  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The  name  is  Ara- 
maized  from  the  Persian  "  bustan  "  or  "  bostau  "  (as 
proper  name  see  Justi,  "Iranisches  Xamenbuch," 
p.  74).  Almost  the  only  exilarch  of  whom  anything 
more  than  the  name  is  known,  he  is  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  legends.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ex- 
ilarch Hananiah  (compare  Exilarch).  Hai  Gaon, 
in  "  Sha'are  Zedek, "  p.  Sn,  seems  to  identify  Bostanai 
with  Haninai,  and  tells  that  he  was  given  for  wife  a 
daughter  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  II.  (died  628), 
by  the  calif  Omar  (died  644).  (See  Rapoport.  in 
"Bikkure  ha-'Ittim,"  x.  83;  B.  Goldberg,  in  "Ha- 
Maggid,"  xiii.  363).  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  however, 
in  his  "  Sefer  ha-Kabbalah  "  (Xeubauer's  ~  Medieval 
Jewish  Chronicles."  i.  64),  says  that  it  was  the  last 
Sassanid  king.  Yezdegerd  (Ijorn  624;  died  651-652; 
see  Noldeke,  "  Tabari, "  pp.  397  et  seq. ),  who  gave  his 


daughter  to  Bostanai.  But  in  that  case  it  could 
have  been  only  Calif  Ali  (656-661),  and  not  Omar, 
who  thus  honored  the  exilarch  (see"Ma'aseh  Bel 
David  ").  It  is  known  also  that  Ali  gave  a  friendly 
reception  to  the  contemporary  Gaon  Isaac  (Sherira 
II. 's  '"Letter,"  ed.  Xeubauer,  ib.  p.  35;  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  ib.  p.  62) ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  honored  the  exilarch  in  certain  ways  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  Jews.  The  office 
of  the  exilarch,  with  its  duties  and  privileges,  as 
it  existed  for  some  centuries  under  the  Arabian  rule, 
may  be  considered  to  begin  with  Bostanai. 

The  relation  of  Bostanai  to  the  Persian  princess 
(called  "Dara"  in  "Ma'aseh  Bet  David,"  or  "  Azdad- 
war"  (Xoldeke,  "Isdundad"),  accord- 
The  ing  to  a  recently  discovered  genizah 

Dispute  fragment,  had  an  unpleasant  sequel. 
Among  His  The  exilarch  lived  with  her  without 
Heirs.  having  married  her,  and  according  to 
the  rabbinical  law  she  should  previous- 
ly have  received  her  '"letter  of  freedom,"  for,  being 
a  prisoner  of  war,  she  had  become  an  Arabian  slave, 
and  as  such  had  been  presented  to  Bostanai.  After  the 
death  of  Bostanai  his  sons  insisted  that  the  princess, 
as  well  as  her  son,  was  still  a  slave,  and,  as  such, 
was  their  property.  The  judges  were  divided  in 
opinion,  but  finally  decided  that  the  legitimate  sons 
of  the  exilarch  should  grant  letters  of  manumission 
to  the  princess  and  her  son  in  order  to  testify  to 
their  emancipation.  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  Bostanai  had  probably  lived  in  legiti- 
mate marriage  with  this  woman,  and,  although  there 
were  no  proofs,  had  presumably  first  emancipated 
and  then  married  her.  Nevertheless,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  princess  were  not  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate 300  years  afterward  (Hai  Gaon,  I.e.).  The 
statement  in  the  genizah  specimen  (see  bibliog- 
raphy below)  is  doubtless  dictated  by  enmity  to  the 
exilarch;  Abraham  ibn  Daud's  statement  (I.e.)  is 
contrariwise  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  exilarch ;  but 
compare  genizah  fragment  published  by  SchecUter 
in  '"Jew.  Quart.  Rev.^'  xiv.  242-'^46. 

The  name  "  Bostanai "  gave  rise  to  the  following 
legend:  The  last  Persian  king  (Hormuzd),  inimical 
to  the  Jews,  decided  to  extinguish  the  royal  house 
of  David,  no  one  being  left  of  that 
Legends,  house  but  a  young  woman  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  and  who  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a 
child.  Then  the  king  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a 
beautiful  garden  (""bostan"),  where  he  uprooted  the 
trees  and  broke  the  branches,  and,  as  he  was  lifting 
up  his  ax  against  a  little  root,  an  old  man  snatched 
the  ax  away  from  him  and  gave  him  a  blow  that 
almost  killed  liim,  saying:  "Are  you  not  satisfied 
with  having  destroyed  the  beautiful  trees  of  my 
garden,  that  you  now  try  to  destroj'  also  the  last 
root"?  Truly,  j-ou  deserve  that  your  memory  perish 
from  the  earth.''  The  king  thereupon  promised  to 
guard  the  last  plant  of  the  garden  carefull}-.  No 
one  but  an  old  Jewish  sage  was  able  to  interpret  the 
dream,  and  he  said :  "  The  garden  represents  the 
house  of  David,  all  of  whose  descendants  n'ou  have 
destroyed  except  a  woman  with  her  unborn  bo}'. 
The  old  man  whom  you  saw  was  David,  to  whom 
you  promised  that  you  would  take  care  that  his 
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house  should  be  renewed  by  this  boy."  The  Jewish 
sage,  who  was  the  father  of  the  J'oung  woman, 
brought  her  to  tlie  king,  and  she  was  assigned  to 
rooms  fitted  up  witli  princelj'  splendor,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  a  boj",  who  received  the  name"Bos- 
tanai,"  from  the  garden  C'bostan")  which  the  king 
had  seen  in  his  dream. 

The  figure  of  the  wasp  in  the  escutcheon  of  the 

exilarch  was  made  the  subject  of  another  legend. 

The   king   had   taken   delight  in  the 

Bostanai  clever  boy,  and,  spending  one  day  with 
at  the        him,  saw,  as  he  stood  before  him,  a 

Court  of  wasp  sting  him  on  the  temple.  The 
the  King,  blood  trickled  down  the  boy's  face, 
yet  he  made  no  motion  to  chase  the 
insect  away.  The  king,  upon  expressing  astonish- 
ment at  this,  was  told  by  the  youth  that  in  the 
house  of  David,  of  which  he  had  come,  they  were 
taught,  since  they  themselves  had  lost  their  throne, 
neither  to  laugh  nor  to  lift  up  the  hand  before  a 
king,  but  to  stand  in  motionless  respect  (Sanh.  93b). 
The  king,  moved  thereby,  showered  favors  upon 
him,  made  him  an  exilarch,  and  gave  him  the  power 
to  appoint  judges  of  the  Jews  and  the  heads  of  the 
three  academies,  Nehardea,  Sura,  and  Pumbedita. 
In  memory  of  this  Bostanai  introduced  a  wasp  into 
the  escutcheon  of  the  exilarchate.  The  genizah 
fragment  says  that  the  incident  with  the  wasp  oc- 
curred in  the  presence  of  the  calif  Omar,  before 
whom  Bostanai  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  had  brought  a 
dispute  with  a  sheikh,  w;ho  tilled  his  office  during  the 
exilarch's  minority,  and  then  refused  to  give  it  up. 
Bostanai  was  exilarch  when  Persia  fell  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Arabians,  and  when  Ali  came  to  Baby- 
lon Bostanai  went  to  meet  him  with  a  splendid  re- 
tinue, whereby  the  calif  was  so  greatly  pleased  that 
he  asked  for  Bostanai's  blessing.  The  calif,  on  learn- 
ing that  Bostanai  was  not  married,  gave  him  Dara, 
the  daughter  of  the  Persian  king,  as  wife;  and  the 
exilarch  was  permitted  to  make  her  a  Jewess  and  to 
marry  her  legitimately.  She  bore  him  many  chil- 
dren, but  their  legitimacy  was  assailed  after  their 
father's  death  by  the  exilarch's  other  sons  ("Ma'aseh 
Bostanai,"  several  times  printed  under  different 
titles;  see  "Ben Jacob, "«.-ii.).  This  legend  was  made 
known  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  (compare  Isaac 
AKRisn),  but  the  Seder '01am  Zutta,  composed  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  drew  upon  the 
legends    of    the    garden  and   the   wasp  (see  Mar 

ZUTRA  II.). 

The  name  "  Dara "  for  the  Persian  princess  in 
Christian  sources  occurs  also  as  that  of  Chosroes' 
daughter  (Richter,  "Arsaciden,"  p.  .554,  Leipsic, 
1804).  The  legend  glorifying  Bostanai  probably 
originated  in  Babylon,  while  the  genizah  fragment, 
branding  all  the  descendants  of  Bostanai  as  illegiti- 
mate, being  descendants  of  a  slave  and  unworthy  to 
fill  high  office,  comes  from  Palestine.  This  latter 
view  is  of  course  erroneous,  as  ma}^  be  gathered 
from  Hai's  remark,  above  mentioned,  for  the  post- 
Bostanaite  house  of  exilarchs  was  not  descended 
from  the  princess.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
Bostanaites  were  hated  by  the  scholars  and  the 
pious  men,  pr(jbably  in  part  because  Axan,  founder 
of  the  Karaite  sect,  was  a  descendant  of  Bostanai 
(see    Sherira's    "Letter,"    ed.    Neubauer,    i.    33). 


Benjamin   of  Tudela  says  that  he  was  showu  tlie 
grave  of  Bostanai  near  Pumbedita. 

Bibliographt:  BruM's  Jahrh.  ii.  1(6-112;  Gratz,  Oexch.  iter 
Juden,  3d  ed.,  pp.  113. 114,  347, 379-384 ;  Halevi.  Dornt  ha-Ri». 
Iionim.  pp.  314,31.'):  Jost.  (Jcsch.  iler  Liraeliteii,  v.  aj8.  31B- 
319;  Lazarus,  Die  Hi'tui>ter  iler  Vertrieheuen,  in  Briill's 
Jahrh.  X.  34-2.5,  174:  Margdliuulli,  In  J(u\  Qunrt.  Jiiv.  xiv. 
.30;i-307,  giving  a  trcnizali  fi-atrnient  cimrerning  Bostanai;  Leh- 
niann,  Bi)!<tt:niii  Uh'Iiont,  in  hi.s  Atis  Vt'rgauij€n}ifil  iiiul  <lt- 
Uenirart,  ii.  1  ;  transhited  into  Helirevv  under  tbe  same  title 
by  S.  J.  F.  (Fuenii,  VVilna,  iwl);  Fiirst.  In  Orient.  Lit.  xll. 
51;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  coJ.  (ilO,  1085,  1(MJ. 
G.  L.  G. 

BOSTON  :  Capital  and  chief  city  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  .Jews  in  Boston  prior 
to  1842.  In  that  }-ear  there  was  established  the  first 
congregation,  whose  founder  and  first  president  was 
William  Goldsmith.  In  1843  this  congregation  pur- 
chased the  first  cemetery  for  Jews  in  East  Boston. 
The  second  congregation,  now  known  as  the  Temple 
Adath  Israel,  was  organized  in  1853. 

The  first  election  of  any  Jew  to  public  office  was 
in  1875  when  Godfrey  Morse  was  elected  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Leopold 
Morse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  1876.  The  first  Jew  in 
the  common  council  was  Isaac  Uosnosky,  elected  in 
1878,  who  was  also  the  first  Jew  to  be  elected  (1883) 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Godfrey  Morse 
was  elected  president  of  the  common  council  in  1883. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  most  notable  memo- 
rial in  Boston,  owes  its  erection  in  part  to  the  gener- 
osity of  Judah  TouRO,  who  donated  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  the  sum  of  §10,000,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  amount  received  from  private  sources  ("  Pub. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc,"  No.  3,  pp.  98-100). 

The  principal  congregations  are  the  two  men- 
tioned above  and  Beth  Israel,  Beth  Jacob,  and 
MLshkan  Tefilah.  The  leading  charitable  as- 
sociations are  the  United  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Association,  founded  1864;  the  Hebrew  Women's 
Sewing  Society,  founded  1869;  the  Leopold 
Morse  Home  for  Infirm  Hebrews  and  Orphan- 
age, founded  1888;  the  Free  Burial  Association; 
and  the  Free  Employment  Bureau,  which  five 
societies  constitute  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties of  Boston.  There  are  also  the  Benoth  Israel 
Sheltering  Home,  the  B'nai  Zion  Educational  Soci- 
ety, the  Hebrew  Industrial  School,  the  Helping 
Hand  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, the  Talmud  Torah  Hebrew  Free  School,  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Cliaritable  Association,  and  the 
Louisa  Alcott  Home. 

The  principal  social  oi'ganizationsare  the  Elysium 
Club,  Harmony  Club,  Progress  Club,  Purim  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Utopian  Club. 

The  principal  rabbis  have  been  Revs.  Nathan, 
Aaron  Ginsberg,  Falk  Vidaver,  Raphael  Laskcr, 
and  Samuel  Hirschberg  of  Congregation  Ohabei 
Shalom;  the  Revs.  Joseph  Sachs,  Joseph  Shouia 
ger,  Solomon  Schindler,  and  Charles  Fleischer  of 
Temple  Adath  Israel.  Other  notable  rabbis  are  M. 
Z.  Margolis  and  Hyman  S.  Shoher. 

In  the  total  population  (500,000)  there  are  about 
40,000  Jews,  mostly  Russian,  who  have  made  their 
homes  in  Boston  within  the  last  ten  years.  There  is 
a  small  percentage  of  German,  Polish,  English,  and 
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Portuguese  Jews.  There  are  also  iiiauy  native-born 
American  Jews  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  Boston 
Jews  are  engaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
pursuits;  there  are  several  physicians,  musicians, 
and  lawyers;  but  the  majority.are  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, builders,  masons,  plumbers,  etc. 

^  G.  Mo. 

BOTANY:  The  science  that  treats  of  plants. 
Like  gRunniar  and  other  sciences  based  on  logical 
thought,  scientific  botany  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  and  from  them  found  its  way  to  the  Jews. 
Agriculture,  gardening,  and  popular  medicine  natu- 
rally led  to  a  kuowleilge  of  the  plant  world  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  plant  life;  and 
the  natural  impulse  toward  nomenclature  led  to 
naive  classiti  cat  ions  of  the  plant  world.  Biblical 
language  is  not  poor  in  designations  for  plants  (J?t3J. 
nOV)  and  their  vano\is  parts.  In  illustration  may 
be  mentioned  the  dillereut  expressions,  riL".  "IPP. 
for  •■  root " ;   aX.  12.  VTJ.   n'hl.   miOT.   icin.    PJV. 

n23.  nt"UJ.  -ivj.  -I1D.  n^D^D.  d'jdjd.  fiviD.  nisyD, 
cijjj.  mss.  mov,  -I'vp.  b'nw.  riu".  nin^^'.  nhzc, 

tor  -'stem."  "slip,"  "stalk,"  "slioot,"  and  "twigs"; 
as  well  as  siiD.  nuy.  nbll-  D'S2JJ.  for  "leaves"  and 
"foliage";  p.  nS3.  "nOD.  ms.  }"V.  for  "bud,", 
"blossom,"    and    "blossom-stalk";     pi^rX.    103. 

n-in3,  -1513.  n-13.  Vit.  isin.  3:y.  nja,  nbyc:  for 

"fruit,"  "fruit-stalk,"  and  "seed";  many  of  which 
designations  were  in  reality  only  used  by  the  farmer 
and  gardener  as  technical  terms.  The  Biblical  classi- 
fication of  plants— with  which  life  on  earth  begins 
(Delitzschon  Gen.  i.  11)— is  contained  in  the  passage 
which  tells  of  their  creation:    "And  God  said.  Let 

the  earth  bring  forth  grass  [NKH],  the 

Early        lierlj   yielding   seed    [3:;'y],    and    the 

Classifica-    fruit-tree    []•]!]    yielding    fruit    .    .    . 

tion.  whose  see<l  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth: 

and  it  was  so  "  (Gen.  i.  11).  The  term 
Xtn  is  explained  as  embracing,  besides  the  grasses, 
the  cryptogamous  plants,  in  contrast  to  3t;'V;  al- 
though the  Bible  never  mentions  the  cryptogamia 
elsewhere  (Keil  on  Gen.  I.e.).  But  this  is  a  forced 
use  of  the  word  somewhat  similar  to  the  limita- 
tion of  fruit -bearing  trees  to  fruit-trees  by  Jewish 
exegetes,  according  to  whom  the  forest-trees,  with 
"thorns  and  thistles,"  were  created  only  after  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  cursing  of  the  earth.  They  also 
claim,  according  to  Gen.  R.  v.  9,  that  the  earth  had 
previously  brought  forth  only  fruits  and  wood  be- 
reft of  any  fnnt-taste.  in  place  of  fruit-like  wood 
(in  Mishnuic  diction  ^'j;  had  come  to  mean  "  wood  " ; 
l^jiX  was  the  word  for  "tree").  Herewith  ended 
the  classification  of  plants.  Language  had  desig- 
nated certain  groups,  like  grain-plants  (12.  J3T); 
and  only  when  the  stuily  of  the  Law  was  taken  up 
in  post-Biblical  times  did  it  become  necessary  to  es- 
tablish some  uniformity  regarding  correlated  groups, 
although  the  method  of  classification  was  not  a  par- 
ticidarly  happj'one.  Herein  also  Maimonides  acted 
as  asystematizer  (L.  Lijw,  "GraphischeRequisiten," 
i.  93),  deducing  the  following  division  from  Tal- 
mudical  writings  ("Yad,"  Kil.  i.  8,  9);  "Plants  are 
classified  as  :  (1)  ni:^'N  ('  trees ');  (2)  DJVIT  ('  vege- 
tables ').  The  former  consist  of:  •?3H'0  ''ji''S  ('fruit- 
trees  ')  and   piD  'J^'X  ('  barren  trees ').  To  vegeta- 


bles belong:  (a)  nSUn  C  grain '),  comprising  the 
five  familiar  species;  (A)  n'JDP  C  small  grain  ')  and 
all  seeds  that  are  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  large 
grain,  as,  for  instance,  the  leguminous  plants,  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  rice,  sesame,  poj^py  [ilaimonides, 
D'na];  (<■)  n:3  'Jiy-lt  C  garden-plants')  (Kil.  ii.  2; 
Tosef.  i.  74),  the  seeds  of  which  are  not  edible,  but 
which  bear  edible  fruits;  for  example,  the  onion, 
garlic,  leek,  nutmeg,  turnip,  etc. ;  flax  also  belong? 
to  this  group.  Some  of  these  garden-seeds  are 
grown  in  fields  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  then  called 
D'yiT  '3'D  ('  seed  species  ").  as,  for  example,  flax  and 
mustard;  others,  grown  only  in  small  beds,  as  tur- 
nips, radishes,  beets,  onions,  coriander,  celery,  let- 
tuce, are  called  nipT  ('  herbs  ')." 

Maimonides'  classification  is  repeated  later  on  by 
others;    for  example,    in  "Kaftor  wa-Ferah."   ed. 
Berlin,  Ivi.  ll'Jb;    Caleb  Afendopolo, 
Later         in  "  Adderet  Eliyahu,"  Appendix,  14a. 
Classifica-    Afendopolo  adds  to  the  above,  "fruits 
tions.         of  the  ground,"  as  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, the  castor-oil  plant,  and  those 
medicinal  plants  which  are  not  used  for  foods. 

For  purposes  of  the  ritual  blessing  there  is  but 
one  classification;  namely,  fruit  of  the  tree  and  fruit 
of  the  soil,  in  addition  to  which  mushrooms  and 
truflles  form  a  group  by  themselves,  as,  according 
to  Jewish  belief,  they  are  nourished  by  the  air  (Mai- 
monides, "Yad,"  Ber.  viii.  and  the  ritual  codices). 
As  a  curiosity  of  more  modern  times,  the  fact  may 
be  mentioned  that  Azulai  speaks  of  fifty-five  kinds  of 
"fruits  of  the  soil,"  for  which  reason,  he  says,  the 
Hebrew  benediction  reads:  noixn  ("of  the  earth"), 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  this  word  being 
55!  ("Birke  Yo.sef,  Shiyyure  Berakah,  Orah  Hay- 
yim,"  203.)  This  classiticatiou  was  not  easily  ar- 
rived at.  as  is  shown  by  Ber.  6.  as  in  Tosef.,  Ber.  vi. 
y,  37,  D'ynr.  D'SCn.  ami  mpT  ("grains,"  "grasses," 
and  "herbs")  are  distinguished  (Israel  Lewy,  "Frag- 
mente  der  Mischna  des  Abba  Sanl,"  p.  10).  For  the 
classification  nXUn.  rWU\>.  mJ^'X.  pi',  see  Sifra  87b 
and  parallels,  and  comjiare  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4.  where 
X6p7ij<:  =  XCn.  A'''"/«'f  —  pi',  and  (Un^pov  =  p'K. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  the  soil's 
products,  those  used  for  maintaining  life  (for  exam- 
ple, wine,  oil,  flour,  fruit)  are  distinguished  from 
others  less  important,  as  caraway-seeds  and  spices 
CAb.  Zarah  iv.  465,  25  etserj.  ;  "Sheiltot,"  No.  32). 
Israel  is  compared  with  wheat,  and  not  with  nut- 
meg or  pepper ;  for  the  world  coidd  well  exist  with- 
out the  latter,  but  could  notdoso  without  the  former 
(Pesik.  R.  10  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  35a]  and  parallel 
passages).  Separate  categories  are  formed  of  the 
seven  plants  characteristic  of  Palestine  (see  Pales- 
tine, Flora  of)  and  of  those  used  for  incense,  medi- 
cine, and  dyestuffs  (D'JDDl. 

Besides  the  plants  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  the 
Bible  only  mentions  spices  and  condiments,  coming 
from  southern  Asia  and  its  groups  of  islands.  These 
found  their  way,  partly  by  laud,  partly  by  sea,  to 
the  peoples  of  foreign  cotuitries,  and  were  used  es- 
pecially in  their  sacrificial  offerings  (Gildemcister 
and  Hoffmann,  "Die  Aetherischen  Oele,"  pp.  4  et 
ser/..  Berlin,  1899). 

Tlie  entire  plant  world  is  called  in  the  Mishnah 
n01X'nDS(Sifre,  Num.  84  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  23a]; 
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Dent.  11  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  67b]):  Targuin,  D'nOV 
'J'D.  NV1*<T  XriDV  (Kil.  ii.  5);  tlie  youug  uiirseiy 
or  viuuvard  is  nyOJ  (Slieb.  i.  8 ;  Tosef.  i.  Ul) ;  j;t3j  is 
"to  plaut"  (Toscf.,  Bek.  vi.  041:  Toscf.,  B.  B.  vii. 
408 ;  Yer.  Meg.  i.  70b. ) ;  niVtiJ  J'S'p  is  "  to  fell  planta- 
tious"  (Xod.  iii.  5:  Tosef.  ii.  ^77;  B.  K.  viii.  6; 
Tosef.  iii.  a49:  Tosef.,  Sauli.  iv.  423; 
Post-         in  au  applied  sense   Tosef.,  Hag.  ii. 

Biblical      234).     The  term  nVtSJ  is  opposed  to 

Period.       nS^'TIJ    in    Meli.,    Beshallah,    10   (ed. 

Friedniaun,  p.  43b):  opposed  to  njpt 

in  Tosef.,  Slieb.   i.  01;    nVOJ^   miOT  is  "grapes" 

(Tosef.,  Sliab.  viii.  131;    Gen.  B.  xxxi.  14);    but  in 

the  Tai-guni  n3VJ  is  used  also  for  "  plaut." 

For  tlie  different  parts  of  the  plaut  the  language 
of  the  ilishuah  is  so  rich  in  synon^yins  as  to  make  it 
imjiossible  to  reproduce  them  ln're.  Some  of  the 
designations  are  for  particular  products,  as  "iin'  for 
"branch  of  a  tig-tree" ;  n'3Tl3  for  "branch  of  the 
olive  and  sycamore  ";  rTHIDT  for  "  branch  of  a  vine  " 
(Gen.  R.  xxxi.  14).  All  the  different  parts  of  the 
plaut  are  euumcrated  by  the  Zohar,  which  jiroceeds 
to  mention  the  seven  parts — root,  bark,  pith,  twig, 
leaf,  blossom,  and  fruit — in  order  to  draw  parallels 
to  tlie  seveu  different  ways  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
(iii.  202a). 

The  rich  flora  and  the  fertility  of  Palestine  (see 
Palestine,  Flora  of)  are  lavided  as  highly  bj'  the 
Talmud  and  the  Bible  as  in  .secular  literature,  "  The 
vegetation  of  Palestine  was  always  a  verj-  rich  one; 
its  fruits  were  the  finest  and  most  easily  cultivated. 
But  on  two  occasions  its  productivity  reached  the 
highest  pitch ;  at  the  time  when  our  fathers  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  at  the  time  of  their  going 
into  exile  "  (Sifre,  Deut.  37  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  76b] ; 
310,  317  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  135b];  Pcsik.  K.  132a; 
Yalk.,  Yer.  328).  Still  greater  .shall  be  its  fertility 
at  the  time  of  the  Messiah:  "  On  the  day  of  sowing, 
the  fruit  will  ripen  as  at  Creation,  yea,  even  the 
wood  of  the  fruit-trees  will  become  edible."  Won- 
derful was  also  the  harvest  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Salome:  the  wheat-kernels  grew  to  the  size  of  kid- 
neys: barley  was  as  large  as  olives;  peas  were  as 
large  as  golden  dinars;  and,  accordinglj',  samples 
of  them  all  were  preserved  for  later  generations,  to 
show  what  would  be  the  deteriorating  consequences 
of  sin!  (Sifra,  Behukkotai,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  llOd,  and 
parallel  passages).  "  Uuseemly,  yea,  even  iusolent, 
it  is  of  the  land  which  has  been  manured  and 
cidtivateil  l)y  its  owners,  not  to  deny  its  harvest  to 
the  couijuerors  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem" 
(Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  69b;  Lam.   H.,  Introduction,  end). 

The  total  number  of  ]ilant-names  found  in  the 
Bible  (100)  does  not  corres])ond  with  the  excessively 
rich  vegetation  of  Palestine.  Bui  this  will  not  be  a 
matter  for  surprise,  considering  that  the  legislative 
part  of  the  Biljle  is,  on  account  of  the  fo<id  restric- 
tions contained  therein,  very  copious  in  names  of 
animals,  and  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  consider 
plants  in  such  connection,  these  being  only  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  poetical  and  prophetical  wri- 
tings. The  literature  of  the  Jlishnah  enriches  tlie 
Biblical  list  of  plant-names  to  the  extent  of  about 
180  good  Hebrew  words;  so  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  Hebrew  botan- 
ical vocabulary  has  been  preserved. 


Ilalakic  writers  often  had  occasion  to  mention 
plants.  The  establishment  of  the  ritual  blessings 
for  the  various  kinds  f)f  vegetiible  food  and  for  the 

lirst-fruits   of    the    season   dJ'Tint;'); 
Halakah.    agrarian  legislation  on  the  rights  of 

the  poor  to  participate  in  tlie  harvest ; 
the  rules  for  tithes,  for  the  priest's  portion,  and  for 
the"liallah"  (offering  of  dough):  the  regulations 
concerning  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous  plants:  the 
rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year;  the  law  forbidding  the 
fruit  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  tree's 
growth ;  the  establishment  of  the  particular  kinds 
of  grain  to  be  used  for  the  making  of  unleavened 
bread;  the  .salads  to  be  used  witli  the  Pa.ssover  roast; 
the  components  of  the  festal  garland  for  Taber- 
nacles; the  covering  of  the  Tabernacle  itself:  the 
u.se  of  botanical  words  in  vows;  the  proper  material 
on  which  to  write  letters  of  divorce;  sacrifices  from 
the  plaut  world;  the  ingredients  for  incense;  the 
kinds  of  hj-ssop  to  be  used  in  the  .sacrifice  of  the  I{i'd 
Heifer;  tlie  laws  of  Levitieal  impurity  in  relation  to 
plants — all  these  are  far  from  exhaustive  of  the  oc- 
casions where  plants  are  concerned.  Custom  and 
usage  demanded  certain  vegetable  foods  on  certain 
days,  and  created  new  relations  to  the  plant  world, 
as  life  constantly  raised  new  halakie  botanical  ques- 
tions, of  which  rabbinical  literature  treats.  The 
throwing  of  burs  on  the  fast-day  of  the  Ninth  of 
Ab;  thecu.stomof  plucking  up  grass  aftera  funeral, 
believed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  ("Shib 
bole  ha-Leket,"  p"  373a:  Kesponsa  of  JlaBlT,  i.  2.50: 
Lewysohn,  "Mekore  Jliuhagim,"  p.  134):  lotion- 
plants  from  which  a  kind  of  milk  runs  (Hespoiisa  of 
RaSHA,  No.  248):  the  chewing  of  mastic  on  Pass- 
over (RaDBaZ,  ed.  Fiirth,  No.  .582);  beans  which 
may  be  washed  with  soap  (Responsa  of  YaBeZ,  No. 
156);  oats  for  stuffing  geese  ("Zemah  Zedek,"  p. 
17);  the  feeding  of  silkworms  with  mulberry-leaves 
on  Sabbath  ("  Yakin  u-Boaz,"  ii.  18;  "BetYosef" 
and  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Ilayyim,  324,  12,  and 
other  sources),  are  only  a  few  topics  taken  at  random 
from  the  later  casuistic  literature,  in  which  reference 
to  new  jilant  jiroduets.  such  as  sugar-cane,  lemons, 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  Indian  meal,  eggplant,  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  camphor,  and  s]>ices,  may  be  traced. 

Europe  received  most  of  its  cultivated  plants  from 
the  Orient.  Some  plant-names,  like  that  of  the  bal- 
sam, it  returned  to  the  East  later ;  but  the  Orient  also 

owes  many  new  terms  to  the  Greeks 
Foreign  and  Romans.  The  prejionderating 
Plant-  culture  of  the  former,  and  the  coin- 
Names,       merce  and  luxury  of  Roman  life,  led 

the  Jews  to  adopt  the  names  of  many 
plants  long  before  they  were  known  in  Palestine. 
Through  the  Greeks  podded  "grains"  (pulse)  came 
to  the  East:  the  words  &epmc.  Uiiia,  ij>ni7t/?.or^  Trimi; 
became  familiar  to  the  Jews  and  other  Semites, 
while  many  fine  sorts  of  fruit  were  known  liy  the 
names  which  the  Roman  consumer  gave  them,  as, 
for  example,  "  plums  of  Damascus  "  (Snunnnr/fa),  two 
sorts  of  dates  (viKolan^,  Kapvurd^),  a  Celebrated  brand 
of  figs,  called  (ptjWMu^.  the  fine  eating  olive  (W,iy;,jac), 
etc.  The  names  of  the  peach  (KeiiaiKu).  the  quince 
(lifXilirfAa).  the  kind  of  pear  known  as  Criistiiminum 
piriim,  the  cembra-nut  (<7Tp<5,5(?of),  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Cordiii  ■m.y.rd  (Linmeus)  indicate  the  iutlueuce  of 
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tlie  Greeks  on  the  fruit  trees  and  fruit-niarkets  of 
Palestine.  The  cabbage,  kale,  ami  mustard  (/.aT/'iiw/) 
came  from  Europe;  the  turnip,  carrot  (; o; ; iaiAo), 
parsnip,  leek  (Kfoa/uro'r),  parsley,  artichoke,  and 
sugar-melon  are  known  by  Greek  designations.  The 
ash  (uc/.ia),  of  which  three  kinds  are  now  foiuid  in 
Palestine,  bears  a  Greek  name;  even  for  the  indig- 
enous cedar  the  word  ^ffVof  maintains  itself :  while 
the  wood  of  the  native  box-tree  is  also  designated  by 
the  Greek  word  -ifaof. 

Passages  indicating  where  various  plants  were  es- 
pecially cultivated  abound  in  the  Jlishuaic  and  Tal- 
mudic  literature;  but  these  belong  rather  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  agriculture  of  Palestine  than  to 
botany.  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel,  however,  shows  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  special  habitats  of  plants 
■when  he  says:  "  Of  mountaius,  the  ash  is  character- 
istic; of  ravines  ["glior"],  the  date-palms;  of  water- 
courses ["  wadis  "],  the  reeds ;  and  of  lowlands  ["'  she- 
felah"],  the  sycamore''  (see  Tosef.,  Sheb.  vii. ;  Yer. 
ix.  38d;  Pes.  13a;  Backer,  "Ag.  Tan."  ii.  327;  and 
"Kaftor  wa-Perah."  p.  lOTa;  Vogelsteiu.  "Laudwirt- 
schaft  inPalilstina,"  i.  7;  Kaplau,  "Erez  Kedumim," 
p.  34). 

In  other  passages  also  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  shows 
an  interest  in  botanical  questions  (Frankel.  "  Darke 
ha-Mislmah."  p.  184);  and  the  iiiterpretsitioii  of  the 
Biblical  'IV  as  the  resin  of  the  bal.sitni-droppiiig  trees 
('■  katof  " )  is  said  to  have  originated  with  him.  He  de- 
termines the  length  of  time  between  the  leafing  of 
the  tig-tree  and  the  ripening  of  its  fruit  (Tosef. ,  Sheb. 
xiv.  67;  Yer.  ih.  3.5d);  describes  minutely  a  certain 
kind  of  onion  (Tosef.,  Ma 'as.  R.  iii.  85; 

Ritual  Yer.  lb.  52a);  declares  that  rice  is  not 
Mention  of  grain  (Tosef.,  Hal.  ii.  98);  allows  onh' 

Plants.  the  fruit  of  the  palms  of  Jericho  to 
be  offered  in  the  Temple  as  first-fruits 
(Tosef.,  Bik.  i.  100) ;  and  maintains  that  there  is  noth- 
ing square  in  nature.,  in  opposition  to  which  state- 
ment it  is  pointed  out  that  mint,  like  all  labiate 
flowers,  has  a  four-edged  stem  (Low,  "  Aramiiische 
Pflanzcnnamen,"  p.  260).  He  mentions  also  (Tosef., 
Tebul  Yoni,  i.  684)  a  peculiar  kind  of  beau  (nigella), 
the  leek,  and  senna  (n'JIiC'O. 

R.  Johanan  ben  Nuri,  a  contemporary  of  R.  Akiba. 
mentions  an  otherwise  unknown  inferior  and  prob- 
ablj-  only  wild  grain,  the  n'DIp:  and  the  "kurrara  " 
or  "knrreim,"  still  found  in  Palestine,  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  the  Ilonhiim  hiilhnsina  (Lin- 
nteus)  (Post,  "Flora  of  Syria,"  etc.,  p.  903:  "found 
in  grassy  places").  According  to  Johanan,  this 
n'Dtp  makes  a  dough  which  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  H-^LL-^"'  si"'I  may  be  leavened;  but  with  tliis 
view  other  teachers  disagree,  each  claiming  that  his 
opinion  is  f<ivinded  on  experience  (Tosef.,  Hal.  i.  97; 
Yer.  ib.  i.  57a;  Tosef.,  Pes.  i.  157;  ib.  Yer.  29a). 
Rice,  too,  he  tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  clas- 
sify as  a  grain  ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  leads  to 
the  inference  that  Indian  rice — which  was  tnikniiwn 
to  the  Bible,  and  appeared  only  after  Alexander  the 
Great^ — was  not  naturalized  in  Palestine  much  be- 
fore his  time  (Pes.  3.5a,  114b;  Bcr.  37a;  see  also 
Rice).  SatTron-seed  cakes  (jj'in  ni^n),  usually  taken 
as  delicacies  before  the  meal,  Johanan  woidd  not 
class  as  food ;  consequently  they  were  not  to  be 
bought  with  monev  from  the  second  tithe,  which 


was  reserved  for  food.  His  opposition  to  Akiba  ex- 
tended to  still  other  kinds  of  spices  (Tosef.,  Ma'as. 
Sh.  i.  87). 

Nor  was  the  apjireciatiou  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
entirely  lacking  in  the  time  of  the  Mishuah  teachers; 
for  the  latter,  although  engrossed  in  study,  and  jirob- 
ably  immersed  in  the  explanation  of  details  of  sacri- 
ficial rites,  were  so  astounded  at  the  wonders  of 
nature — as,  for  instance,  trees,  in  all  their  majesty — 

that  they  woidd  exclaim :  "  How  mag- 
Artistic      nificent  this  tree  is!  "     Such  direct  ap- 
Apprecia-    preciatiou  of  nature  had  probal)ly  be- 
tion.  come  so  foreign  to  that  period  and  its 

manner  of  feeling  that  it  was  con- 
demned as  an  interruption  of  the  stud)'  of  the  Law 
(Ab.  iii.  7). 

On  the  other  hand,  on  reviewing  the  splendors  of 
creation,  the  Jew  is  to  praise  not  creation  but  the 
Creator;  at  sight  of  beautiful  human  beings  or  trees 
he  is  to  extol  God,  who  permits  these  creatures  to 
exist  in  the  world  (Tosef..  Ber.  vii.  15;  Talmud 
Bab.  ib.  58b),  and  who  created  them  (Yer.  ix.  13b). 
By  R.  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  of  Pumbeilita  this 
thought  was  condensed  into  the  command:  "He 
who  walks  abroad  in  Nisan  and  sees  the  blossoming 
trees  shall  repeat  the  blessing;  '  Praised  be  He  who 
allows  nothing  to  be  wanting  in  His  world :  who 
created  beautiful  beings  and  trees,  to  delight  men'  " 
(Ber.  43b  and  parallels;  Tur  and  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Oral.i  Hayyim,  226).  Closer  casuistic  details  are 
given  \iy  Azulai,  who,  with  a  perfect  absence  of  all 
feeling  for  nature,  adds  that  this  blessing  should  be 
pronounced  with  especially  impressive  reverence  for 
the  benefit  of  those  souls  which  may  be  wandering 
through  trees  and  plants,  and  that  Goil's  mercy 
should  be  begged  for  them  ("Moreh  be-Ezba',"  Xos: 
198,  199;  Pahiggi,  "Mo'ed  le-Kol  Hai."  i.  6-9). 

The  siime  command  is  extended  to  flowers  ("  Lekah 
Tob,"  in  "Pahad  Yizhak,"  1,  58a).  Instead  of  choos- 
ing the  early  blooming  almond-tree  as  the  occasion 
for  saying  tliis  blessing,  one  is  commanded  to  wait 
until  other  trees  are  in  bloom.  The  question  as  to 
whether  this  blessing  may  be  pronounced  as  early 
as  Adar  and  as  late  as  lyyar  is  the  subject  of  casu- 
istic debate  (Alkalai,  "Zekor  le- Abraham,"  Orah 
Hayyim,  21a;  Responsiv  of  Joel  Zebi  Roth  Huszt, 
"Bet  ha-Yozer"  on  Orah  Hayyim,  No.  13). 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  roads  of  the  Holy 
Land,  when  pilgrims  discontinued  their  annual 
journey  to  Jerusjdem,  was  shown  in  the  briers  that 
overgrew  the  paths  (Lam.  R..  Introduction,  26;  [ed. 
Ruber,  p.  30];  Yalk.,  Isa.  302;  "Lekah  Tob"  on 
Lam.  i,  4) ;  and  it  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  behold 
weeds  growing  in  forsaken  synagogues  (Tosef., 
Meg.  iii.  225;  Talmud  Yer.  and  Bab.  I.e.). 

"The  Biblical  idea  that  just  as  man  extols  God  for 
the  wonder  of  His  creation,  so,  too.  creation  itself 
praises  its  Maker,  is  not  lost  even  in  later  times. 
Thus  the  month  of  Shebat  is  said  to  boast  that  dur- 
ing its  duration  "the  trees  grow  higlier,  open  tlieir 

mouths,  and  with  their  leaves  praise 
Haggadah.  the  living  God"  (Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xii. 

31).  This  same  poetical  thought  is 
reflected  also  in  the  "Perek  Shirah,"  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  individual  phenomena  and  parts 
of  the   creation;    "The  trees  rejoice   over  Israel's 
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redemption  "  (Isa.  xliv.  23),  applied  liaggadically  in 
Meli.,  Bcshallal.i,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  40b.  King  Og 
was  I'ude  enough  to  designate  Abraliam  and  Sarah 
as  beautiful  trees  growing  by  the  waterside  but  bear- 
ing no  fruit;  therefore  he  was  punished  by  being 
conquered  b}'  the  great  nation  descentled  from  them 
(Targ.  Yer.  on  Num.  xxi.  34).  By  fruits  are  meant 
the  Patriarchs;  by  blossoms,  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(Lam.  R.,  Introduction,  3  [ed.  Buber,  p.  3]).  David, 
hke  Moses,  a  faithful  shepherd,  reserved  the  young 
and  tender  pasture  for  the  lambs  of  his  tlock ;  the 
older  growth  was  given  to  the  older  sheep,  the  roots 
to  the  fully  grown  animals,  thereby  showing  his 
fitness  to  be  a  shepherd  of  Israel  (Midr.  Teh.  on 
Ixxviii.  21  [ed.  Buber,  p.  357]).  God  and  the  Torah 
are  compared  to  plants ;  thus  the  Torah  is  likened  to 
the  fig,  the  vine,  llax,  and  wheat,  while  Israel  (Ex. 
R.  xxxvi.  1)  is  compared  to  all  the  nobler  trees  (the 
vine,  fig,  walnut,  myrtle,  olive,  apple,  palm,  wil- 
low, and  cedar). 

There  was  a  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  trees  thus 
compared  witli  Israel  furnished  the  wood  for  Haman's 
gallows  (Abba  Gorion  and  "Lekah  Tob,"  on  Esth. 
vii.  10  [ed.  Buber,  pp.  41,  48]).  Just  as  the  entire 
Song  of  Solomon  is  S3'mbolical  of  God  and  Israel,  so, 
too,  are  the  individual  plants  mentioned  in  it,  such  as 
meadow  saffrons  and  lilies.  Israel  and  the  peoples 
of  Canaan  suggest  a  vineyard  wherein  both  cedars 
and  briers  grow:  the  former  are  uprooted,  while  the 
latter  remain  to  protect  the  vineyard  (Yalk.,  Judges 
xli.  8a). 

The  significance  attributed  in  Ber.  56-57  to  vari- 
ous plants  (citron,  fig,  barley,  pomegranate,  piniip- 
kin,  olive,  palm,  date,  reeds,  and  vines)  in  interpret- 
ing dreams  is  made  to  rest  on  Biblical  verses  or  on  a 
play  upon  words.  Solomon  Almoli's  collection  in 
his  dream-book,  "Pitron  Halomot,"  rests  partly  on 
Talmudic  passages,  partly  on  foreign  folk-lore  and 
Ills  own  imagination.  Thus  to  dream  of  spinach 
is  said  to  signify  happiness,  riches,  and  honor;  of 
ginger,  honor  and  renown  (see  Steinschneider,  "  Cat. 
Bodl."No.  6896,  3). 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  names  of  certain  plants, 

or,  more  specitically,   fruit-trees,  are 

Figurative   used     to    designate    similar    objects 

Uses       (Knsi^D,  ncny,  man.  rmo  he  ub) ; 

of  Plant-     see  Low,  I.e.  p.  375;    Steinschneider, 
Names.       "Hebr.   Uebers."  pp.   319.  395;  Gen. 
R.  xxviii.  3 ;  "  Monatsschrift,"  xxxviii. 
25;  Tan.,  Hayye  Sarah,  ed.  Buber,  pp.  T,  51. 

Metaphors  and  comparisons  from  the  plant  world 
appear  in  Tahnudic  literature  continually,  and  many 
pass  into  the  most  diverse  languages  and  literatures. 
In  man — as  the  microcosm — ^the  liair  is  said  to  repre- 
sent the  woods,  while  the  bones  correspond  to  the 
trees  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxxi.,  -\]1C'  =  both  "hair  "  and  "  foli- 
age"; see  also  Peah  ii.  3;  Theocritus,  "Idyls,"  i. 
131).  According  to  Nahmanides  ("Terumah,"  71b), 
"the  holy  language  always  compares  all  forms 
with  man.  That  wliich  is  at  the  top  is  called  the 
liead ;  that  below,  the  feet."  Nevertheless,  the  words 
"roots,"  "branches,"  "stems,"  and  "  fruit  "  are  fre- 
ipiently  used  metaphorically.  The  human  b<Mly  is 
likened  to  the  earth;  the  bones,  to  the  mountains; 
the  liair,  to  plants  (Dieterici,  "  Die  Anthropologic 
der  Araber,"  1871,  p.  15).     "The  roots  are  the  soul, 


the  stem  is  the  body,"  is  a  Mishnaic  saying  (Tosef., 
Sanh.  xiii.  434).  On  the  other  hand,  Arabic  philos- 
ophy is  reflected  in  Ibn  Ezra's  dictum  on  Ps.  i.  3 
(see  "Monatsschrift,"  xliii.  239),  that  the  most  per- 
fectly formed  soul  is  that  fruit  of  the  body  which  is 
picked  at  the  time  of  maturity. 

The  words -ipy  ("  root ")  and  C|jj;  ("  branch"),  as  des- 
ignating fundamental  law  and  deduced  ordinances, 
are  found  in  Sherira  (Neubauer,  "Chronique  Sama- 
ritaine,"  i.  19),  but  earlier  also  in  the  Mi.shnaic  usage 
of  ipy,  meaning  the  chief  matter,  as  opposed  to  ^au, 
that  of  secondary  nature  (Sifre,  Num.  89  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  24b]  );  ^3^  ^C  lip'j;  opposed  to  Nn^DT  NiaD 
(Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13c).  "Man  is  an  inverted  tree,  and 
a  tree  is  an  inverted  man, "  said  Aristotle  ("  De  Part. 
An."  iv.  10),  and  after  him  all  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages — Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians.  Judah 
Muskato  ("Nefuzot  Yeluidah,"  sermon  15)  and  Sam- 
uel Yafe  Ashkenazi  ("Yefeh  March"  on  Ber.  i.  4), 
both  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  familiar  with 
this  comparison;  but  so  also  was  Gershom  b.  Solo- 
mon (see  below).  The  simile  is  worked  out  in  de- 
tail in"Aggadat  'Olam  Katon  "  (Jellinek,  "  B.  H." 
v.  58;  see  also  "Monatsschrift,"  xiii.  227).  "At  the 
time  of  the  resurrection  the  bones  will  be  drawn 
from  the  earth ;  the  hair  from  trees ;  the  power  of 
life  from  fire,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal Creation"  ("  Bundehesh,"  in  Sidegel,  "  Die  Tradit. 
Literatur  der  Parsen,"  p.  116).  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik 
("'Olam  Katon,"  p.  22)  and  Clement  Mullet  (Intro- 
duction to  his  translation  of  Ibn  Awwiim,  p.  22)  also 
say:  "As.syrian  agriculture  sees  in  man  an  inverted 
tree,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  is  an  inverted 
man."  Of  Mohammedans,  Kazwini  may  be  men- 
tioned; of  Christians,  the  following  passage;  "Phys- 
icists say  man  is  an  inverted  tree"  (Migne,  "Patro- 
logiifi  Cursus  Completus, "  Latin  series,  p.  185,  col. 
107;  Guerricus  Abbas,  "Sermo,"  ii.). 

Steinschneider  was  the  first  to  collect  the  Hebrew 
typology  of  botany  (Kobak,  "Jeschurun,"  German 
ed.,  viii.  65).  To  this  belong  such  state- 
Types,  nients  as  that  mustanl-seed  grains 
(^Tin.  IJIJ)  represent  the  smalli'st  of 
things  in  contrast  to  the  largest  ()V^Jjn  "lins.  "Zunz 
Jubelschrift,"  p.  107),  or  to  ostriches'  eggs  (Stein- 
schneider, "Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  16,  note  107;  iihm,  in 
"Jeschurun,"  I.e.),  or  to  the  ocean  ("Monatsschrift," 
1879,  p.  354,  note).  Steinschneider  understands 
sesame-seed  as  representing  something  very  small. 
Similar  usage  to  represent  "nothing,"  tiguratively, 
is  found  in  many  other  languages  (Hoefer,  "Ger- 
mania,"  1873,  xviii.  19).  Comparisons  of  cedars  and 
reeds,  and  instances  of  the  use  of  the  latter  as  illus- 
trations of  weakness,  are  also  found  (see  Rhkd). 

Expressions  to  the  effect  that  the  soul  is  the  tree, 
and  wisdom  its  fruit;  that  wisdom  is  the  tree,  and 
deeds  are  its  fruit;  that  intelligence  without  moral- 
ity is  a  tree  without  fruit  (Gabirol),  and  similar 
quotations  ("  Nal.ial  Kedumim,"  p.  34;  see  Stein- 
schneider, "  Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  882),  all  come  from  the 
Arabic  (concerning  the  "fruit  of  wisdom"  see 
Steinschneider,  in  "Zunz  Jubelschrift,"  p.  1,  note, 
and  idem,  "Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  156). 

Of  the  scientific  expressions  of  the  Arabic  period 
of  civilization  mention  mav  be  made  of  '31")N  D7U 
for  "cone"  ("Hebr.   Bibl."  vii.    90  et  stg.),    miS 
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n'i'31"l!2VS.  Judah  Tibbon  (Steiuschueider.  "  Hebr. 
Ucbois."  p.  445.  note,  where  also  al  suniibri  =  Q*JU3 
=  i'ij'anUVN;  see  Barzillai,  "  Yezirah,"  pp.  232,  347). 

The  haggadic  pictures  drawn  from  the  plant 
world  are  chiefly  types  taken  from  the  Bible,  such 
as  cedar  and  reeds,  cedar  and  hyssops,  etc.  (see  the 
articles  under  these  respective  captions). 

The  tree  as  an  emblem  of  human  life  is  a  favorite 

metaphor  in  the  Bible,  and  is  frequently  so  used  in 

later  literature  (L.  Low.  "  Gesiimmelte 

Man         Schrifteu,"  i.  67).     The  upright  man 

Compared    is  compared  in  the  Bible  to  the  palm 

to  Trees,  and  to  trees  in  general.  The  just  man 
is  likened  to  a  tree  in  a  clean  place 
with  a  branch  overhanging  an  unclean  spot :  the 
wicked  man.  to  the  reverse  (Ab.  R.  X.  xxxi.x.  119). 
"Plant"  iriDV)  is  a  Biblical  word  for  the  Messiah 
(Hcilprin.  "  Erke  ha-Ivinnuyim."  .«.r.):  salvation  is 
a  quickening  anew  of  all  that  is  green  (Cant.  H.  on 
ii.  2;  Targ.  Yer.  on  Isa.  vi.  18);  the  plant  springing 
from  the  seed,  a  picture?'  of  resurrection  (Num.  R. 
xviii.).  The  seed  is  confided  to  the  earth  naked : 
but  the  latter  returns  it  to  man  clothed  in  fruil 
(Sanh.  90b;  Eccl.  R.  v. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii.). 

Of  fables,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
"  The  Trees  and  the  Iron"  (Gen.  R.  v. .  end ;  Sachs. 
"Stimmen  vom  Jordan  und  Euphrat."  ii.  Ill),  and 
"Hadrian  and  the  Old  Man  Planting  Trees  "(Lev. 
R.  XXV.  5). 

The  beginnings  of  scientific  botany,  preserved  in 
the  Jewish  literature  of  the  Jliddle  Ages,  consist 
chiefly  of  echoes  of  Aristotle,  with  now  and  then  in- 
formation derived  from  Theophrastus;  all  of  fliem 
transmitted  through  Arabic  channels,  and  especiallj- 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Averroes  (concern- 
ing Dioscorides,  on  whom  Asaf  relies,  see  Stein- 
schneider.  "Hebr.  Tebers."  pp.  239,  650).  'Any  one 
familiar  with  the  fragments  of  Aristotelian  botany 
contained  in  Meyer  ("Gesch.  der  Botanik."  i.  94  f^ 
«(-(/.)  will  in  exceptional  cases  only  find 
Scientific     anything    new    in    Jewish    botanical 

Botany.  treatises.  The  questions  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  animalsand  plants,  of 
the  life  of  the  plant,  its  soul,  its  own  heat,  its  nour- 
ishment and  propagati<m,  occupied  the  thought  of 
the  entire  iliddle  Ages,  and  arc  answered  in  an  Aris- 
totelian style.  True,  in  general  botiiny  the  Arabs 
did  not  greatly  surpass  Aristotle;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  Arabian  and  late  Greco-Roman  literature. 
Meyer  (I.e.  iii.  326)  rightly  says;  "The  sum  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  concerning  plants  considei-ably  de- 
creased among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in- 
creased among  the  Araljians.  The  Arabs  sought  in 
nature  itself  the  plants  commended  b)-  the  ancients, 
and  expended  much  energy  on  the  criticism  of  syn- 
onyms." In  this.  Jewish  literature  made  the  Arabic 
its  model  (see  Pl.\xts);  but  the  literature  of  synon- 
ymy belongs  rather  to  Jewish  pharmacology  than 
to  botany.  In  1197  Pseudo-Galen's  "  De  Plantis  " 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  au  anonymous  writer 
from  Orange  (Steinschueider,  "Hebr.  Uebers."  pp. 
142,  972).  The  book  of  Pseudo-Aristoteles,  "De 
Plantis,"  demonstrated  by  Meyer  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  was  translated  into 
Hebrew  (Steinsclineider.  /*.  p.  141).  In  1314  Kalony- 
mus  ben  Kalonymus  translated  a  book  on   plants 


containing  undoubtedly  the  entire  text  of  Pseudo- 
Aristoteles  and  the  commentary  of  Averroes,  with 
probably  the  supercommentary  by  Levi  b.  Gerson 
(Steinsehneider.  ih.  p.  142;  Renau-Xeubauer.  "Lcs 
Ecrivains  Juifs  Fraucais."  p.  S3).  According  to 
Steinsclineider  (ih.  p.  830),  a  book  on 
Early        herbs  in   the  Vatican  consists  of  au 

Books  on     alphabetical  list  of  remedies.     A  so- 

Botany.  called  "  Book  on  Plants"  is  also  men- 
tioned by  this  scholar  ((■//.  pp.  3.59.  743). 
ilacer  Floridus'  book  on  botany  (about  llGl)  was 
also  translated  into  Hebrew  (ili.  p.  809). 

The  article  on  botany  in  the  encyclopedia  "Sha'ar 
ha-Shamayim."  by  Gershom  b.  Solomon  of  Aries 
(Gross,  in  "Monatsschrift."  xxviii.  126;  idem.  "Gallia 
Judaica."  p.  82;  Renan-Xeubauer,  "Les  Rabbins 
Fran^ais,"  p.  589;  Steinsehneider,  "Hebr.  Uebers." 
p.  9),  is  probably  taken  from  Averroes'  commentary 
on  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  book.  It  treats  of  the 
soul  of  the  iilant ;  passes  on  to  consider  its  notuish- 
meut.  growth,  blossoming,  and  fructification;  and 
then  takes  up  the  influence  upon  it  of  the  suns  heat. 
of  exposure,  and  of  climate.  The  hot  spices— pep- 
per, calamus,  and  ginger — grow  only  imder  the 
"second  "  climate,  that  is,  where  it  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
the  sugar-cane  under  the  "fourth,"  the  moderate  cli- 
mate. In  France  the  tropical  fruits — tigs,  olives, 
and  pomegranates— will  not  grow  toward  the  limits 
of  the  "sixth"  climate:  only  the  grape  endures,  for 
the  coldness  of  this  zone  can  not  overcome  this 
plant's  natural  heat.  In  England  even  the  grape- 
vine does  not  survive  the  "seventh  "  climate.  The 
herbs,  too.  are  not  everywhere  the  same,  eaili  having 
its  particular  locality  or  habitat.  Plants  are  heavy, 
light,  or  medium.  The  lightest  and  weakest  are 
those  of  the  pulse  family,  which,  therefore,  ripen  ear- 
liest, just  as  weaker  woman  matures  before  stronger 
man.     Barley  ripens  later,  and  wheat  later  still. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  plant's  development 

keeps  pace  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  rea<hes 

its  highest  point  when  the  sun  is  in 

Medieval  Cancer.  Averroes  distinguishes  be- 
Con-  tween  ]ierfect  and  imperfect  plants. 

ceptions.  Some  of  the  imperfect  ones  are  con- 
trolled by  one  or  other  of  theelenients: 
thus,  aquatic  jilants  by  water,  and  sponges  by  the 
earth.  He  says  also  that  most  plants  live  longer 
than  animals,  for  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
minerals,  and  their  composition  does  not  contain  the 
great  antagonisms  found  in  the  animal  world.  Ac- 
cording to  gardeners  the  moon,  according  to  "mod- 
ern "  teachers  the  stars,  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  growing  plants.  Plants  consist  of  the  four 
elements,  but  principally  of  air.  as  is  evident  from 
the  small  quantity  of  ashes  remaining  after  they 
are  burned.  According  to  Averroes.  however,  the 
earthy  constituents  outweigh  the  water  in  some 
plants  which  sink  in  water,  such  as  ebony.  Then 
follow  the  division  of  fruits  (based  tipon  the  edibil- 
ity of  their  interiors  or  exteriors),  a  passage  on  ever- 
green trees,  and  one  on  the  colors  of  plants. 

Gershom  also  contends  that  jilauts  are  green  either 
because  standing  water  assumes  that  color  or  because 
water  and  black  earth  combine  to  form  green.  Like 
man.  plants,  except  the  ujiright  palm,  stand  in- 
verted.    Therefore,  the  palm  dies  if  its  head,  its  pin- 
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nacle,  be  cut  ofE.  Only  palm-trees  show  a  distinc- 
tion in  sex,  but  there  are  other  fruit-trees  that  bear 
no  fruit  unless  other  trees  of  their  kind  are  in  their 
vicinity.  Some  botanical  notes  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
shoni  are:  a  short  description  of  the  balsam-tree 
("Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim,"  p.  20b);  of  the  sunflower 
(Kuhegii);  the  pumpkin  is  said  to  cry  out  as  it  grows 
in  the  moonliglit ;  the  growth  of  cucumliers  should 
be  furthered  by  blowing  the  shofar  at  tlie  time  of 
the  setting  of  the  fruit  (Duran,  "Magen  Abot,"  36a). 

Gershom  also  says  that  from  one  tree 

Uses         come  cinnamon  (the  rind),  mace  (the 

of  Plants,    blossom),    and    nutmeg    (the    fruit); 

cloves  also  are  said  to  be  buds  of 
the  same  tree. 

Only  two  original  botanical  remarks  are  found  in 
Gershom:  First,  that  seedless  fruit-trees  and  grapes 
may  be  cultivated,  just  as  "in  our  city"  (Aries) 
there  is  a  tree  called  D"3"lt;'  ("sorbicr"),  the  fruit  of 
which  has  no  seeds.  Gershom  alludes  to  either  a  defi- 
nite tree  in  Aries  or  to  the  so-called  beam-tree  (.SV/;'- 
hiix  ti>n>iiiiiilis).  Secondly,  he  saj's ;  "Not  far  from 
us  there  grows  a  tree  the  fruit  of  whicli  is  as  large 
as  half  a  bean  and  as  hard  when  ripe  as  a  stone,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  softened  by  cooking.  This  fruit 
seems  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  plant  kingdom 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  do  corals,  mushrooms, 
and  truffles."  Mention,  of  course,  is  made  of  the  Bah- 
NACLE-GoosE.  The  work  closes  withadescrii)tiouof 
the  various  savors  of  plants  and  of  their  admi.xture. 
Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran  (1444)  wrote  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  relations  between  plants  and  animals 
<" Magen   Abot,"  3od,    Leghorn).     In   spite  of   the 

poetical   passages  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Duran's      tures  speaking  of  the  rejoicing,   ex- 
Botanical     ultation,   or   sadness   of   plants,   they 
Work.        have  no  feeling — possessing,  according 

to  Aristotle,  only  a  self-nourishing 
power.  Earth,  water,  sun,  and  air  contribute  to 
their  growth,  Differences  in  plants  are  due  to  the 
varying  combinations  of  the  four  elements,  to  heat 
and  cold,  to  dampness  and  dryness.  They  grow 
<1)  from  seeds;  (2)  from  the  decay  of  other  materials 
(Anatoli,  "Malmad,"  .5a),  as  the  saprophytes;  (3) 
from  water;  (4)  from  slips;  (5)  or  parasitically,  i.e., 
on  other  plants.  In  addition  to  the  fable  that  birds 
grow  on  trees,  Duran  states  tliat  in  India  a  woman 
grows  on  a  tree,  falls  with  a  loud  cr}'  when  she  is 
ripe,  and  dies.  Duran  also  compares  the  parts  of 
plants  to  the  organs  of  animal  bodies ;  classifies  them 
as  trees,  bushes,  her!)s,  and  grasses,  as  wild  and  cul- 
tivated trees,  and  as  fruit-  and  forest-trees;  and 
treats  of  their  varying  longevity,  of  sex  (the  artifi- 
cial fertilization  of  palm-  and  fig-trees,  sometimes, 
however,  effected  by  the  wind),  of  the  value  of 
plants  as  means  of  nourishment  and  as  remedies,  poi- 
sons, and  odors,  and  of  various  plant- jnicc-s  and  their 
dillcrent  tastes.  The  only  specifically  Jewish  refer- 
ence is  the  statement  that,  according  to  Jewish 
scholars,  there  are  1,290  kinds  of  plants,  since  every 

herb  has  its  own  particular  star,  and 

Number  of   there  are  1,290  stars,  not  1,022  as  the 

Species.      astronomers  maintain  (Abravauel  on 

Gen.  XV.  5).     In  the  commentary  on 
the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  the  number  of  the  varieties  of 
plants  was  estimated  at  2,100,  corresponding  to  the 
III.— 32 


numerical  valueof  pK:  «  =1,000;  -\  =200;  }•  =900. 
The  statement  introduced  by  Mairaonides  ("Moreh 
Nebukim,"  ii.  10),  "There  is  no  herb  on  earth  with- 
out a  constellatiim  in  heaven  that  governs  it.  fosters 
it,  and  calls  to  it,  '  Grow  on.'  "  comes  from  H.  Simon 
b.  Pazzi  (see  Gen.  R.  x.  6;  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor." 
ii.  473;  Low,  I.e.  p.  6).  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Midrash  Konen;  but  there  an  angel  is  .substituted 
for  tlie  constellation  (Jellinek.  "B.  H."  ii.  27;  "Sefer 
Raziel,"  ed.  Schwarz ;  "Tikwat  Enosh "  on  Job 
xxxviii.  31).  Chwolson  ("Ssabier,"  ii.  467)  also 
states:  "Every  plant  has  its  demon."  Such  opin- 
ions resulted  in  statements  that  the  number  of  plant 
varieties  equals  that  of  the  stars  (so  Qerson  b. 
Solomon,  and  Duran  with  more  detail). 

Nahmanides  relies  on  Simon's  statement  to  estab- 
lish a  better  foundation  for  the  Biblical  prohibition 
against  mixing  heterogeneous  plants  (conunentary 
on  Gen.  i.  p.  4c;  on  Lev.  xix.  p.  100b;  see  Liiw,  I.e. 
p.  6).  R.  Simon's  idea  was  far  too  welcome  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Cabala  not  to  be  continued  further. 
Thus,  to  mention  two  extremes:  the  Zohar  repro- 
duces it  repeatedly,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
the  prohibition  of  mixed  seeds  (ii.  l.'ib,  171b;  iii. 
86a);  and  Azulai  interi)rets  it  as  foHows:  "Every- 
thing in  the  world  is  dependent  upon  things  of  a 
higher  scale:  even  a  little  blade  of  grass  is  related  to 
higher  leaves,  developed  roots,  stems,  seeds,  blos- 
soms, and  petals,  to  height,  breadth,  length,  form;  in 
fact,  to  everything  of  higher  significance.  Even  its 
connection  with  its  angel,  and  the  connection  of  this 
angel  with  iiis  own  sefirah,  and  of  this  sefirah  with 
the  Infinite  [En  .*/],  illustrate  the  fact.  So  that  he 
who  partakes  of  anything  without  a  benediction, 
wantonly  tears  it  from  its  idtimate  connection  with 
the  Deity"  ("Midbar  Kedemot,"  letter  3.  No.  20; 
compare  letter  y.  No.  13).  Tlie  thought  lias  also 
penetrated  into  non-Jewish  circles.  Tlius  Paracel- 
sus says;  "Every  star  in  heaven  is  a  spiritual  growth 
to  which  some  herb  on  earth  corresponds,  and  by  its 
attractive  power,  the  star  draws  on  the  herb  on  earth 
corresponding  to  it ;  so  that  every  herb  is  an  earthly 
star,  just  as  every  star  is  a  spiritualized  lierb " 
(Friedreich,  "Die  Symbolik  und  Mytliologie  der 
Natur,"  p.  193.  Wiirzburg,  18.59;  Meyer,  "Gesch. 
der  Botanik,"  iv.  430).  An  Oxford  manuscript  men- 
tions herbs  corresponding  to  single  i)lanets  (Stein- 
schneider,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  pp.  42,  364). 

Aristotle's    idea    of    the   vegetative    soul   (t'Djn 
rinOIVn)  governs  almost  the  entire  Arabian  and  Jew- 
ish  philo.sojjhy   (Dieterici,    "Die  An- 
The  thropologie  der  Araber,"  1871,  p]).  8, 

Vegetative  ■'iS,  146  et  seq.).  It  is  met  with  in 
SouL  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Israeli  (middle  nf 
the  tenth  century;  Sleinschneidcr. 
"Ilcbr.  Uebers."  p.  388);  in  tlu;  "Book  of  Defini- 
tions "  (Stein.schueider,  "Zunz  Julielschrifl,"  p.  137); 
in  Batalyusi,  whose  infiuence  on  Jewish  philosophy 
is  pointed  out  by  Kaufmann  (" AlBatalyusi,"  p. 
10  and  gate  iv.  51);  and  in  Gabirol  (S.  Horovitz, 
"Die  Psychologic  ibn  Gabirol's,"  p.  115,  Breslau, 
1900).  who  states  in  his  allegorical  exegesis:  "Adam 
signifies  the  reasoning  or  human  soul :  Eve.  the  liv- 
ing or  animal  soul ;  the  snake,  the  desiring  or  vege- 
tative soul,  the  lowest  grade  in  animated  nature." 
The  seed  of  Eve  is  to  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent. 
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wliile  the  latter  is  to  smite  the  heel  of  the  former, 
illustrating  the  close  and  unbroken  interconnection 
between  the  natural  and  psychical  worlds.  Where 
the  animal  soul  ceases,  the  plant  soul  begins:  the 
serpent,  typifying  the  plant  soul,  gets  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  dust  (Kaufmann,  "  Studien  fiber  Salo- 
mon ibn  Gabirol,''  p.  70,  Budapest,  1899).  Abraham 
ibn  Daud's  teachings  (Steinschueider,  "Hebr. 
Uebers."  p.  369)  on  plant  and  animal  souls  have 
been  concisel}'  presented  by  Rosin  ("Die  Ethik  des 
Haimonides,"  p.  48,  note,  Bresla\i,  1876),  and  ex- 
haustively treated  by  Guttmaun  ("Jlonatsschrift," 
xxvii.  164).  "In  plants,  as  in  sleeping  bodies,"  sa3"s 
Ibn  Daud,  "  there  is  life  "  ("Emunah  Ramah,"  p.  15). 
"According  to  Aristotle,  the  coral  shows  the  transi- 
tion from  plants  to  animals  "  (ilj.  p.  31).  He  makes 
special  mention  of  opium  and  the  aloe.  Similarly 
Ibn  Ezra  speaks  of  the  plant's  soul  as  its  nourishing 
principle  for  growth  and  propagation  (Rosin,  in 
"Monat.sschrift,"  xlii.  448).  Ibn  Ezra  devotes  con- 
siderable care  to  elaborating  Gabirol's  allegory  men- 
tioned above  (see  Rosin  and  Kaufmann,  I.e.).  Mai- 
monides  characterizes  the  nutrient  function  of  the 
soul  as  corresponding  to  the  plant  soul,  but  does 
not  mention  the  latter  in  the  first  of  the  "Eight 
Chapters "  (Schej'er,  "  Das  Psychologische  System 
des  Mainuiui,"  p.  10;  Rosin,  "Die  Ethik  des  Mai- 
monides,"  p.  47).  3IosedeLeon  (thirteenth  century) 
knew  of  the  plant  soul  (.Tellinek,  "Mose  dc  Leon," 
p.  18,  note),  as  did  Bahya  ben  Asher  ibn  Halawa, 
•who  says:  "The  soul  of  reason  is  immortal,  but  the 
animal  soul  is  not,  and  the  plant  soul  is  even  farther 
removed  from  imraortalitj-.  The  latter  is  the  lowest ; 
therefore  Holy  Scripture  says  that  earth  brought 
forth  the  plants,  while  of  animals  it  says  that  God 
created  them"  (commentary  on  Gen.  i.  12;  Bern- 
stein, "Die  Schrifterkliirung  des  Bahya,"  1891.  p. 
63;  Arama,  "Akedat  Yizhak,"iii.  1,  29b).  In  com- 
paring man  and  trees,  Aaron  b.  Joseph,  the  Karaite, 
says:  "All  this  on  account  of  theplaut  soul"  ("Mib- 
har,"  18a).  See  al.so  Shem-Tob  ibn  Falaquera  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (Venetianer,  "A  Fokozatok 
Koenyve,"  p.  58,  Szegedin,  1890;  idem,  "Das  Buch 
der  Grade  von  Shem-Tob  ben  Josef  ibn  Falaquera," 
Berlin,  1894);  Ha3'yim  Vital  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ("Sha'are  Kedushah,"  i.  2);  Steinschueider,  in 
"Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxvii.  557,  note;  and  idem,  "Hebr. 
Uebers."  p.  903,  note. 

Among  general  references  to  plants  may  be  men- 
tioned  those   by  Bahya   ben   Joseph   ibn   Pakuda: 

"Plants  created  for  the  perfection  and 

General      use  of  man  are  a  testimony  of  divine 

References,  wisdom.     The  love  of  God  caused  man 

to  come  forth  from  an  original  nothing 
composed  of  the  elements;  then  to  become  plant- 
material,  then  siislenance  which  is  converted  into 
seed  and  lilood,  and  finally  into  life  and  a  living  man  " 
("Hobot  ha-Lebabot,"  ii.  4  [ed.  Baumgarten,  p.  7] ; 
ib.  ii.  5  [ed.  Baumgarten,  p.  8a]).  Jeshua  b.  Ju- 
dah,  the  Karaite,  of  Jerusalem  (middle  of  eleventh 
century),  has  the  following:  "The  Jews  said  that  if 
it  had  not  been  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  'And 
God  said :  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  that 
bears  seed,  as  food,'  they  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  use  herbs  and  plants  for  food."  Jeshua, 
however,  thinks  tliis  opinion  untenable,  since  "  plants 


feel  no  pain  "  (Schreiner,  "  Studien  ilber  Jeshua  b. 
Jehuda").     Finally,  Judah  ha-Levi  remarks: 

"Since  minerals  originated  solely  through  commi.xture,  they 
do  not  need  the  God-jji-auted  form  necessary  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, to  which  a  soul  has  been  assigned.  The  tlner  the  com- 
mixture is  made,  the  nobler  is  its  form,  revealing  more  and 
more  of  divine  wisdom,  until  it  becomes  a  plant,  whlcu  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  feeling  and  perception.  Forthwith  it  pene- 
trates into  the  earth,  and,  nourished  by  good,  damp  soil  and 
sweet  water,  and  avoiding  their  opposites.  it  grows,  and  re- 
mains standing  after  having  brought  forth  its  kind  and  produceil 
seed.  This  seed  devotes  itself  to  a  similar  activity,  m  accord- 
ance with  its  wonderful  intuitive  wisdom,  called  by  the  philoso- 
phers Natiu'e  itself— meaning  the  powers  that  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species  :  for  a  body  that  is  a  composite  of 
various  substances  can  not  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  its  indi- 
viduality. Nothing  possessing  only  the  powers  of  growth, 
reproduction,  and  nourishment  has  any  motion.  According  to 
philosophers,  these  powers  are  directed  by  Nature ;  but  in  real- 
ity, whelher  ascribed  to  Nature  or  soul,  force  or  angel,  these 
successive  stages  are  directed  by  God.  If  the  commLxture  is 
still  more  refined,  and  capable  of  divine  wisdom,  it  will  be  fit 
to  adopt  a  higher  form  than  one  possessing  mere  natural  power. 
That  is  to  say,  it  will  be  able  to  obtain  nourishment  from  a  dis- 
tance; in  other  words,  it  will  possess  organic  limbs,  moving 
according  to  its  own  volition.  It  will  command  its  members 
more  than  plants  are  able  to  do.  which  latter  can  not  protect 
themselves  from  harm  or  seek  what  is  useful,  and  are  played 
with  by  the  wind.  Thus,  the  animal  possesses  limbs  by  which 
he  is  transported.  The  form  granted  him  in  addition  to  the 
natural  life  is  called  a  soul"  l"Cuzari,"  v.  ]U  [ed.  Hirschfeld 
p.  S461J. 

On  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  botany,  Judah 
ha-Levi  (ib.  ii.  64  [ed.  Cassel,  p.  169 ;  ed.  Hirschfeld, 
p.  94]  )  says;  "When  a  member  of  the  Sauhedrin 
died,  another  of  equal  birth  could  succeed  him,  for 
the  sciences  were  familiar  among  the 
Knowledge  people."  This  was  necessarily  so, 
of  Botany,  since  one  needed  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  sciences  for  the  complete  observ- 
ance of  the  Law  ;  of  the  physical  ones,  for  instance, 
for  the  agricultural  laws,  as  in  distinguishing 
mixed  seeds,  in  avoiding  the  products  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  of  new  orchards,  and  in  separating 
various  plants  from  one  another,  so  that  each  might 
be  kept  with  its  original  species,  and  that  one  class 
might  not  be  confused  with  another.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  whether  Greek  barley 
(,t<)i"5poV :  see  Low,  i.e.  pp.  104,  164;  B.  Bahlul,  878; 
according  to  Ibn  Awwam,  a  variety  of  spelt)  is  a 
form  of  barlej',  or  spelt  a  varietj-  of  wheat,  or  cauli- 
flower (Low,  I.e.  p.  214)  a  variety  of  cabbage.  To 
do  so  one  must  know  the  qualities  and  the  meas- 
ure of  the  spread  of  the  roots  in  the  earth,  as  well 
as  what  does  and  does  not  remain  over  for  the  next 
j'car,  in  order  that  one  may  know  how  much  room 
and  interval  of  time  are  to  be  left  between  one  crop 
and  another. 

In  a  list  of  foods  Jleir  Aldabi  of  Toledo  mentions 
sixty -five  plants,  only  one  of  which,  pDDpB  ("egg- 
plant"), has  a  giammatical  interest.  None  of  these 
lists  has  more  than  ji  slight  value.  For  years  they 
were  ascribed  to  Galen  and  Avicenna. 

Neither  Todros  nor  Cavaillon  wrote  on  botany 
(Steinschneidcr,  "Judi.sche  Literatur,"  p.  446  [p.  305 
of  Hebrew  edition];  idem,  "Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  783; 
Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica."  p.  539).  In  his  medical 
work,  "Ma'aseh  Tobiyah,"  printed  in  1697,  Tobia 
Cohen  of  Metz  (Zunz,"  G.  S."  i.  193)  also  touches  on 
cures,  and  in  one  appendix  treats  of  forty  plants  as 
foods  and  remedies;   while  in    another  he  gives  a 
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glossary  of  simple  remedies  written  in  several  lan- 
guages. In  the  first  he  mentions  tlie  following  trees 
and  plants:  apple,  birch,  pear,  box,  citron,  cypress, 
date,  oak,  ivj-,  ash,  tig,  pine,  oak-apple,  elder,  lin- 
den, laurel,  mulberry,  pomegranate,  walnut,  Olive, 
poplar,  brook-willow,  peach,  plum,  rose,  rosemary, 
elm.  SiUidalwood.  tamarisk,  fir.  willow,  vine,  TP'DXII 
f'i'Nn  ("juniper''),  plane,  D''U  pOJ^S  {Pino  snUdli- 
euiii,  pine-tree). 

Toliia  Cohen  also  deserves  mention  among  Jewish 
botanists  because  he  illustrated  a  variety  of  the 
orchid  in  his  work  (p.  143a). 

The  superficiality  of  the  barren  period  between 

Mendelssohn's  death  and  the  appearance  of  Rapo- 

port  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  botany,  said  to  be 

written,  according   to  some   German 

Later        te.xt-book  on  natural  history,  by  Ba- 

Develop-     ruch    Lindau    for    liis    encyclopedia 

ments.  "Rcshit  Limmudim,"  Berlin,  1788. 
He  gives  a  short  article  on  botany  in 
forty  pages,  and,  owing  to  his  lack  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing, makes  mistakes  in  the  Hebrew  nomenclature  of 
plants. 

Phiueas  Elijah  b.  Me'i'r  of  Wilna  (Stefnschneider, 
"Cat.  Bodl."  No.  6753;  Zunz,  "  G.  S."  i,  196)  was 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jliddle  Ages.  He  derives  his  natural 
philosophy  from  Hayyim  Vital,  and  describes  the 
three  powers  of  the  plant  soul;  viz.,  those  that 
nourish,  those  that  promote  growth,  and  those  that 
propagate.  He  knows  that  modern  botany  regards 
all  plants  as  growing  out  of  the  seed,  though  in 
many  cases  this  is  microscopic  in  size.  He  also 
mentions  that  plants  have  male  and  female  organs 
of  rcpioduction  tliat  are  sometimes  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  sometimes  divided  between 
two,  in  which  latter  case  the  wind  carries  the  pollen 
to  the  female  part,  though  bees  also,  in  collecting 
the  jjollen  on  their  feet,  assist  in  the  fertilization  of 
the  blossoms  they  afterward  visit. 

The  microscope  discloses  the  wonders  of  God  in 
nature,  and  one  sees — as  Phineas  repeatedly  asserts 
— the  whole  plant  pictured  in  the  seed.  Not  only  is 
tlie  ne.\t  generation  represented,  but,  according  to 
some  modern  botanists,  all  the  later  generations  lie 
folded  up  in  the  seed  from  the  time  of  its  creation. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  proved,  and  is  only  a 
hypothesis.  It  may  be,  he  says,  that  each  genera- 
tion produces  onl}'  the  seed  of  the  next.  Phineas 
adopts  the  latter  view,  since  experience  shows  that 
the  nnri]ie  seed  is  not  cajjable  of  propagation, 
though,  in  view  of  the  minute  wonders  disclosed  by 
the  microscope,  the  former  can  not  be  called  impos- 
sible. As  he  leai'ns  from  botany  that  there  are 
20,000  known  plants,  while  Jewish  tradition  counts 
only  3,100,  he  considers  these  latter  as  so  many  plant 
fiimilk'fi,  and  subdivides  these  into  manj'  classes. 
Then  follow  some  remarks  on  plants  turning  toward 
the  sun.  Among  the  plants  mentioned  are  the  s>in- 
fiowers  (D172  J?J1t)  and  quite  correctly  the  Talmudic 
''JNIK  (should  be  "ix)  or  "mallow."  Of  the  brant- 
goose  he  treats  earlier  in  speaking  of  moving  plants, 
such  as  the  13  ]lir\  ^X  ("touch-me-not"  or  "Impa- 
tiens").  But  the  most  striking  botanical  reference 
is  the  following  (xi.  4f,  68a);  "In  1744  it  was  dis- 
covered that  wlien  flying  insects  touch   the  plant 


Di;D'?Na  ("polyps"),  growing  in  Europe  in  pools 
among  reeds  and  rushes,  it  folds  its  leaves  together, 
seizes  the  insect,  and.  crushing  it  into  dust,  feeds  on 
it."  Phineas  adds;  "How  great  are  the  wonders  of 
our  God!  "  For  further  information  on  botany,  see 
FoLK-LoRE,  Me.\sures,  N.\mes,  Plants. 

E-  c.  I.  Li). 

BOTABEL  (BOTERELLO,  BOTRII,,  BO- 
TRELLI),  MOSES.     See  Moses  Bot.\kkl. 

BOTON :  Spanish  family,  which  immigrated  to 
Salonica,  Turkey,  in  1492,  and  which  lias  produced 
many  eminent  rabbis  and  Talmudists.  Jews  bear- 
ing the  name  are  still  to  be  found  in  Constantinople, 
Salonica.  Safed,  and  other  cities  of  the  East.  The 
following  genealogical  chart  gives  the  more  impor- 
tant members  of  the  family,  the  figures  in  parenthe- 
ses corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  biograph- 
ical notices  in  the  text ; 


(3)  Abraham  Hiyya  (c.  1560-1609) 


I 
(9)  Meir 


Jiuiah 


(6)  Jacob  (1)  Aaron 

(2)  Abraham         (4)  Abraham  Hlyya 
(7)  Jacob  (il.  1G87) 


(5)  Abraham  (xviii.  cent.) 

I 
(8)  JiitJah 

1.  Aaron,  de  Boton:  Talmudic  scholar;  rabbi 
at  Gallipoli,  European  Turkey,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
seventeenth;  son  of  Abraliam  Hiyya  (No.  3). 

2.  Abraliam  de  Boton:  Habbi  at  Salonica  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  son  of  Jacob  (No.  6)  and 
grandson  of  Abraham  Hi.yya  (No.  3). 

3.  Abraham  Hiyya  de  Boton:  Tahnu<iist  and 
rabl)i;  bciiii  alidut  l.^OO;  died  between  1603  and  1609. 
The  name  "Hiyya"  was  given  him  during  a  danger- 
ous sickness  (Hiyya  =  "life  ";  "may  he  live!  ").  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  de  Medina,  and  later  dwelt 
for  the  most  part  at  Salonica  as  rabbi  and  leader  of 
a  Talmudic  academy.  For  a  time  lie  was  rabbi 
at  Polia  (Jlichael.  "Or  ha-Haj-yim,"  p.  95);  in  1601 
he  lived  in  Palestine  (Conforte,  "Kore  lia-Dorot," 
pp.  47b,  .51a);  and  in  1603  was  at  Constantinople 
(Michael,  i/i.). 

Even  during  his  lifetime  Boton  was  distinguished 
as  a  Taliiiudist  of  wide  learning  and  acumen, 
though  be  himself  did  not  have  a  work  printed.  His 
chief  work  is  "Lehem  Mishneh  "  (Double  Bread;  also 
Dispute  of  the  Mishnah),  Venice,  1609;  it  bears 
also  the  title  "  Jlishneh  Torali."  It,  isa  cimimciitary 
on  Maimonides'  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  or  Mishneh  Torah, 
especially  on  those  passages  which  apparently  con- 
tradict the  Talmud.  He  not  only  refers  to  such  pas- 
sages as  had  been  previously  noticed,  but  discovers  a 
large  number  of  others.  At  the  same  time  Boton 
endeavors  to  establish  harmony  between  the  seeming 
discrepancies  by  every  possible  method  of  interpre- 
tation. "Lehem  Mishneh"  also  contains  many  re- 
marks on  "Maggid  ^Mishneh."  DonVidalde  Tolosa's 
commentary  on  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah.  Tlie  work  is 
now  widely  spread,  and  is  incorporated  with  most 
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editions  of  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah  that  have  appeared 
in  the  last  two  centuries.  Couforte  relates  (ib.  p. 
45a)  that  his  teacher  Mordecai  Kalai  told  him  and 
other  pupils  that  the  ••Leheui  Mishneh "  was  the 
joint  work  of  Kalai  and  Boton,  who  were  fellow- 
students;  and  Kalai  is  even  reported  to  have  said 
that  most  of  the  observations  in  "  Lehem  Mishueh  " 
were  his  own.  This  aspersion  loses  force  through 
the  fact  that  though  Kalai  lived  in  the  same  city, 
he  never  made  this  claim  against  Boton  publicly. 

Another  work  of  Boton 's  was  "  Lehem  Rab  "  (Great 
Meal,  or  Great  Dispute),  responsa,  published  by  his 
grandson  Abraham  (Xo.  4),  Smyrna,  1660. 

BiBLiOGRAPHv:  Conforte,  Knre  ha-Dornt,  pp.  37b,  43a,  43b, 
44a.  45a,  4<^,  50b.  51a  ;  Aziilai,  Shem  ha-(JedoUm,  ed.  Ben- 
Jacob,  i. 7:  Michael,  Orlta-Hoyyim^  No.  182;  Benjacob,  Ozor 
ha-Sefarim,  p.  26U;  idem,  Ltht^m  Mishne?t^  Amsterdam. 
1703.  '  The  novelise  on  Baha  Kaihtim  in  Abraham  Akra's  J/e- 
harere  Xemft^ini  must  be  tiie  work  of  another  and  earlier 
Abraham  de  Boton. 

4.  Abraham  Hiyya  de  Boton :  Eminent 
rabbi;  born  about  Id'io  at  Gallipoli,  province  of 
Adrianople;  died  about  1700  at  Jerusalem;  son  of 
Aaron  (No.  1)  and  grandson  of  Abraham  Hiyya  (Xo. 
3).  He  at  one  time  lived  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  Joseph  Eskapa"s  college  of  rabbis,  and 
in  which  city  he  published  (1660)  his  grandfather's 
"  Lehem  Rab. "  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  accepting  the  post  of  rabbi  in  the  di 
vorce  court. 

Bibliography:  Michael.  Or  lia-Ifainiim,  Xo.  40. 

5.  Abraham  ben  Judah  de  Boton :  Talmudist 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  "Jlahazeh 
Abraham"  (The  Vision  of  Abraham),  Salonica,  1796. 
comprising  responsa  and  Talmudic  discussions. 
The  work  contains  some  additions  bv  his  son  Judah 
(No.  8). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  Im-GedoUm,  ii.  79. 

6.  Jacob  de  Boton :  Rabbi  at  Salonica  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth ;  son  of  Abraham  Hiy va 
(Xo.  3). 

7.  Jacob  de  Boton :  Talmudist,  and  rabbi  at 
Salonica.  where  his  father,  Abraham  (Xo.  2),  and 
grandfather,  Jacob  (Xo.  6),  had  held  the  same  posi- 
tion; died  there  1687. 

Jacob  was  the  author  of  "  "Edut  be-Ya'akob " 
(Witness  in  Jacob),  responsa,  jiublished  in  Salonica, 
1720.  with  a  supplement  entitled  "  Likkutim  "  (Frag- 
ments), containing  Talmudic  collectanea  and  frag- 
ments of  his  lost  work  on  the  "Sefer  ha-'Ittur"  of 
Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari. 

Bibliography:  Azulai.  Hhcm  ha-Gednlim,  ed.  Benjacob,  i. 
86;  Steinschneider.  Cat.  Budl.  So.  5513. 

8.  Judah.  de  Boton:  Talmudist  of  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  some  Tal- 
mudic essays  as  an  appendix  to  "Mahazeh  Abra- 
ham" (Salonica,  1796),  a  work  of  his  father,  Abra- 
ham (No.  5). 

BiBUOGRAPHT :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoUm,  it.  78. 

9.  Meir  de  Boton  :  Talmudist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century:  son  of  Abraham  Hiyya  (No.  3). 
Mei'r  was  rabbi  at  Gallipoli.  and  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  only  liis  responsa  were  published 
(Sniynia.  1660),  together  with  some  novellte  on  the 


Talmud.     Other  responsa  by  Melr  were  included  in 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  .S^ort  ha-D<not.  pp.  43a.  44b,  48b, 
51b ;  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcilolim.  ed.  Benjacob,  i.  118 :  Stein- 
schneider. Cat.  Bodl.  No.  ItiSa ;  Benjacob,  05<ir  ha-Se.farim, 
p.  55y. 


L.  G. 


I.  Ber.— A.  P. 


Mode  of  Filli.nq  Jars  From 
Water-bottles. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


BOTTLE  :  The  Authorized  Version  (partly  after 
the  example  of  the  Vulgate,  which  uses  "lageua." 
I  Sam.  s.  3:  "laguncula,"  Lam.  iv.  2)  introduced 
the  incorrect  translation  "bottle"  for  various  words 

that  in  reality  signify 
"■  skins  for  holding 
liquids"  ("hemet," 
Gen.  xxi.  14  et  seq.. 
for  water;  "nod." 
Judges  Iv.  19,  for 
milk;  I  Sam.  xvi,  20, 
Josh.  ix.  4,  13,  for 
wine;  Ps.  Ivi.  8 
[Hebr.  9],  for  water; 
"ob,"  Job  xxxii.  19. 
for  wine;  "nebel."  I 
Sam.  i.  24,  x.  3.  etc., 
for  wine).  The  R.  V. 
corrects  this  only 
sporadically ;  c  o  in  - 
pare  I  Sam.  x.  3,  mar- 
gin; Ps.  cxix.  83; 
while  in  Jer.  xiii.  12 
the  marginal  reading 
substitutes  "jar." 

The  various  words 
in  all  these  passages 
have  reference  to  the 
skin,  usually  of  a 
goat,  sometimes  of  a 
sheep,  in  exceptional  cases  of  an  ox.  The  animal  is 
skinned  without  making  a  hole  in  the  body;  the 
four  holes  where  the  lower  legs  have  been  cut  off 
are  closed  b}-  being  sewn  together,  while  the  hole 
caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  head  is  bound  together 
and  serves  as  an  aperture.  The  hairy  side  is  fre- 
quently the  inside,  though  in  other  cases  it  is  left 
outside.  To  keep  the  skin  tight  it  is  greased  or 
smeared  with  pitch.  (On  the  habit  of  smoking  it 
(Ps.  cxix.  83)  see  "WtSE.)  The  mending,  patching, 
and  tying  up,  necessjiry  with  bursting  skins,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  ix.  4.  13;  "bottles  old.  and  rent, 
and  bound  up."  The  easy  bursting  ascribed  to  new 
skins  with  wine  (Job  xxxii.  19)  is,  evidently,  due  to 
an  error  of  the  text  (compare  the  N.  T.  saying.  Matt. 
ix.  17  et  seg.).  The  further  reading  is:  "like  skins 
tilled  with  new  wine,  it  is  about  to  burst"  (see 
Budde's  commentary,  ad  Inc.). 

The  skin  is  the  most  practical  vessel  for  wander- 
ing nomads,  who  were  probably  the  tirst  to  use  it. 
However,  it  was  in  very  general  use  among  the 
classical  nations.  Its  employment  still  survives  to 
some  extent  in  Spain  and  Greece,  while  the  custom 
in  the  Jlohammedan  world  has  in  nowise  diminished. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  translation  of  the 
Authorized  Version  is  correct  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
"bottle  [margin  for  "  vessel  "]  of  potters"  (Isa.  xxx. 
14).  The  expression  " nebel  "  (rendered  "[earthen] 
pitcher."  Lam.iv.  2)  seems  to  refer  in  this  passage  to 
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a  large  earthen  jar  holding  perhaps  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  skin.  From  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
vessels  for  storing  wine  among  the  various  ancient 
nations  the  form  of  a  bottle  is  certainly  excluded. 
In  Jer.  xix.  1  (compare  10),  "a  potter's  earthen  bot- 
tle," the  word  "bakbuk"  (Syriac,  bagbug,  perhaps 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  gurgle  ")  seems  to  mean  a 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck.  In  I  Kings  xiv.  3  (A.  V., 
"cru.se,"  margin  "bottle  ")  it  is  used  for  honey.  The 
Septuagiut  renders  this  word,  however,  by  li'moc  (a 
broad  jar  with  handles  and  narrow  neck)  and  by 
CTajivoQ  (jar).     On  the  other  hand,   the  Greek  and 


hence  also  DIDvSu,  PovMvriK  ~  "senator":  Git. 
37a;  Sem.  viii.,  "the  boules  or  senates  of  Judea"). 
According  to  Yer.  Ned.  iii.  3;  Sliab.  iii.  8;  Pesik. 
R.  xli. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xx.  (ed.  Schechter,  p.  72),  there 
were  twenty-four  boules  in  the  south  of  Judea, 
which  passed  out  of  existence  on  account  of  the 
general  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  oath.  Com- 
pare S.\NHEDi{iN  and  Prosbul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Brull's  Jalirli.  i.  41;  Levy,  Ifctihehr.   ITTir- 
Urh.;  Jastrow,  Ditt.  s.v.  n'^u,  '  .03,  ami  DraiJ-'i  ;  Schurer, 
He»ch.,  3d  ed.,  ii.  :ill ;  Buchler,  Das  Suneilriiiii  in  Jerimi- 
if  ni,  p.  18  (compare  pp.  57,  '£12  et  sen.),  Vienna,  I'M!. 
T.  K. 


Goatskin  Water-Bottles,  Now  in  Use  in  Palestine. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  Palestine  Exyiloratinn  FniiH.) 


Latin  words  for  bottle  {?n-)t]vnc.  lagenn,  etc.)  seem 
to  be  of  Semitic  origin.  Jloreover,  the  bottle-form, 
for  which  glass  is  specially  suitable,  was  never 
much  used  in  antiquity,  least  of  all  in  the  Orient. 
The  spi'cimensof  Egyptian  and  Phenician  glass  bot- 
tles that  have  been  found  seem,  on  account  of  the 
costliness  of  glass  (compare  Job  xxviii,  17;  "crys- 
tal," A.  v.,  parallel  with  "gold"),  all  to  have  been 
intended  for  perfumes.  No  Biblical  mention  of  them 
is  known. 

Hchr.  ArchiMogic,  pp.   145,  282; 
W.  M.  M. 

BOtlL^  ('^U,  plural  ni"^n  and  mX^U  ;  Greek, 
liovhj  =  "council  "):  Court  of  justice,  or  Sanhedrin; 
also  the  seat  of  the  senate  (Josephus,  "  B.  J. "  v.  4,  §  2 ; 


Bibliography:  Nowack, 
Benzinger,  ^i-f(i.  p.  94. 
J.  JR. 


BOUNDARIES:  Limits  of  a  tract  of  land. 
When  the  Hebrew  tribes  gave  up  their  nomadic  life 
and  settled  in  Palestine  in  agricultural  coiniiuiiiilies, 
the  most  important  matter  was  the  fixing  of  detinite 
boundary-lines  to  separate  the  lands  of  the  difTerent 
tribes  and  of  the  families  within  the  tribes.  The 
importance  of  this  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  (xv.-xxi.),  wherea  careful  reconl  is  made 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  and  their  families 
(B.  B.  56a). 

The  Biblical  law  does  not  enter  upon  the  details 
of  the  law  concerning  Vioundaries,  contenting  itself 
witli  expressing  in  general  terms  its  disapiiroval 
of  the  crime  of  removing  the  boundary-marks.  Of 
the  imjiortant  Iiiiinch  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
details  of    boundary-lines,    parly  lines  and   walls, 
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fences,  and  the  like,  the  Bible  apparently  knows 
nothing.  These  form  an  important  part  of  Tal- 
mudic  law. 

The  Biblical  law  solemnly  prohibited  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  landmarks:   "Thou  shall  not  remove 
thv  neighbor's  landmark,  which  they 
Biblical      of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inherit- 
Law.         ance,  which  thou  slialt  inherit  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
to  possess  it"  (Deut.  xix.  14);  and  this  law  became 
proverbial  (Prov.  xxii.  28,  sxiii.  lOi. 


Boundary-Slone  at  Tell  Arnauiia. 

(From  SUindgrff,  "  Bldtezeit  dcs  FharauiicnrcitL==."; 

Doling  the  time  of  the  Kings  the  primitive  no- 
tions concerning  the  sacredness  of  the  boundary- 
mark   disappeared.     The   princes  were  among  the 


to  take  care  that  no  landmark  be  removed  (''Bar 
Mahwanita,"  B.  B.  68;  "Meshoha'ah."  B.  >I.  10Tb). 
The  law  was  likewise  inculcated  by  moral  injunc- 
tion. Sifre  (Deut.  188)  after  quoting  the  text,  Deut. 
xix.  10,  says:  "Has  the  Bible  not  already  said, '  Thou 
shalt  not  rob'  (Lev.  xix.  13)?  Why  does  it  now 
say,  '  Thou  shalt  not  remove  '  ?  It  is  to  teach  that 
he  who  uproots  the  boundary -mark  of  his  neighbor 
is  guilty  of  two  crimes,  robbery  and  removal  of  the 
landmark."  In  a  similar  strain  Maimonides  ("Yad," 
Genebah,  vii.  ll)andtheHoshen>Iish- 

Removal     pat  (3T6.  1)  saj';    "He  who  removes 
Equal       his  neighbor's  landmark,  and  thus  ap- 

to  Theft,  propriates  a  portion  of  his  neighbor's 
property,  be  it  even  a  finger's  breadth, 
if  he  does  it  with  violence  is  a  robber,  and  if  he  does 
it  [secretly  is  a  thief."  Solomon  ben  Adret  decided 
that  a  trespasser  building  on  the  land  of  his  neigh- 
bor may  have  his  house  razed  because  the  owner  of 
the  ground  is  not  obliged  to  part  with  it  or  "  to  take 
money  for  his  inheritance,"  but  may  insist  upon  re- 
possession of  his  ground  (Beer  Hagolah  to  Hoshen 
ilishpat,  ib.). 

The  greatest  care  was,  therefore,  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  of  measurement  in  fixing  the  boundary- 
lines,  especially  when  a  field  was  about  to  be  sold. 
The  form  of  conveyance  of  the  field  of  Makpelah 
(Gen.  xxiii.  17)  shows  great  care  in  the  formal 
terras,  and  refers  to  the  "gebul,"  the  boundary-lines 
of  the  estate.  In  Talmudic  times,  as  stated  above, 
official  surveyors  were  appointed.  In  measuring 
two  fields  the  surveyor  was  not  permitted  to  meas- 
ure the  one  in  summer  and  the  other  in  winter,  be- 
cause the  measuring-line  shrinks  in  summer  (B.  M. 
61b;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  231,  18).  In 
measuring  the  lines  of  land  to  be  divided  among 
brothers  or  tenants  in  common,  the  law  enjoins  great 
care,  because  in  measuring  lands  the  space  of  a 
finger's  breadth  is  as  valuable  as  if  it  were  sown 
with  crocus  (B.  M.  10Tb;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  I.e.  16). 
The  lines  and  angles  of  the  field  had  to  be  described, 
and  in  the  deed  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  ad- 
joining land  Avere  given  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  219,  1-5, 
based  on  B.  B.  (j"2a  et  seq.). 

When  a  division  of  dwelling  grounds  held  by  ten- 
ants in  common  was  made,  a  dividing-wall  had  to  be 
built  of  such  material  as  the  local  custom  prescribed. 
Each  of  the  parties  had  to  contribute  one-half  of  the 
strip  on  which  the  wall  was  built  (B.  B.  i.  1).     When 


Bou.ndarv-Stone  of  Gezer,  Discovered  by  m.  Clermo.nt-Gax.veau. 

With  the  inscription   ITJ  DnP.  ('■  Limit  of  G«<r.") 


first  to  set  at  naught  the  ancient  law  (Hosea  v.  10; 
Job  xxiv.  2).  The  rabbinical  authorities,  however, 
reestablished  and  enforced  it.  They  appointed  sur- 
veyors familiar  with  the  boundaries  of  each  estate, 


the  owners  of  two  adjoining  fields  desired  to  build  a 
dividing-fence,  they  built  it  on  the  party  line,  and 
each  erected  a  sign  on  his  side  to  indicate  his  owner- 
ship up  to  that  point  (ib.  2).     If  only  one  of  them 
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wished  to  build  the  fence,  lie  had  to  build  it  entirely 
on  his  own  ground  (ib.).     The  owners  of  fields  were 
not  compelled  by  law  to  build  bound- 
Dividing-    ary-fences  excei)t  where  local  custom 
Walls        so  prescribed,  but  the  owners  of  gar- 
or  -Fences,  dens  were  compelled  to  do  so  (ib. ;  Ho- 
shen  Mishpat,  158,  1).    The  prescribed 
height  of  such  fences  was  ten  handbreadths,  or  four 
ells  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  I.e.  3; "  Yad,"  Shekenim,  ii.  16), 


Babylonian  Boundary  Stone,  dated  liaj  u.  c. 

(From  J.  de  Morgan,  "  RechercLes  ArcheoKigitiues.") 

and  the  width  was  determined  by  the  local  custom 
(Hoshcn  Mislipat,  1.57,  4).  Such  a  fence  might  not 
have  any  oiicning  in  it;  it  must  be  a  dead  wall  (ib.). 
Whei'e  the  boundary-fence  was  built  to  separate 
the  lands  of  tenants  in  common,  which  laws  had  been 
partitioned,  both  parties  shared  the  expense;  and 
if  tlie  wall  or  fence  fell,  the  materials  were  divided 
between  them  (ib.  3,  5). 


The  law  of  party  walls  in  cities  was  quite  well 
developed,  its  principles  being  substantially  those 
prevailing  in  modern  law.  A  party  wall  between 
two  houses  might  be  used  by  both  owners:  each 
might  dig  on  his  side,  and  put  joists  into  the  wall; 
but  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  it.  The 
weight  of  the  material  laid  upon  it  was  determined 
by  local  regulations  (B.  B.  6a;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  153, 
14,  and  gloss).  If  the  wall  was  owned  by  one  of 
the  adjoining  owners,  the  other  had  not  the  right  to 
use  it  (B.  B.  I.e. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  I.e.  1.5);  but  if  he 
did  use  it.  he  might  acquire  a  legal  right  by  pre- 
scription (B.  B.  I.e. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  I.e.  16). 

If  the  wall  was  owned  by  one  of  the  adjoiners, 
and  in  building  it  he  hud  made  holes  in  it  on  his 
neighbor's  side,  this  did  not  give  his  neighbor  the 
right  to  use  them  without  the  owner's  consent. 
They  might  have  been  made  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience simply ;  so  that,  if  the  neighbor  was  permitted 
to  use  the  wall,  he  need  not  cut  into  it,  and  thus 
weaken  it  (B.  B.  I.e. ;  Hoshen  Jlishpat,  I.e.  19).     See 

E.VSE.MENTS.  NEUillBORS, 

BiBLiOGK.UMiv  :  The  subject  is  developed  In  detail  Id  ShuUmn 
•Anil,,  Ho.^lun  MMijut.  117,  1-18. 
J   SR.  D.  W.  A. 

BOURGAS  :  City  of  eastern  Rumelia  (southern 
Bulgaria)  and  port  on  the  Black  Sea;  si.\-  hours  dis- 
tant from  Constantinople.  The  Jews  of  Bourgas 
came  originally  from  Yambol  and  Carnabat,  the  first 
family  settling  in  1879.  There  are  a  synagogue,  a 
Talmud  Toi-ah,  and  a  school  for  girls,  with  about  80 
pupils,  under  tlie  management  of  the  Alliance  Israe- 
lite Universelle.  The  Presente  family  of  Bourgas  is 
the  richest  in  Bulgaria.  In  1901,  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  5,000,  there  were  550  Jews,  mostly  Greek. 

BiRi.ior.nAPiiY  :  Biilktin  of  the  Alliance  Israfllte  Universelle, 
W<0,  ISK. 

u.  M.  Fk. 

BOURGES  :  Capital  of  the  department  of  Cher, 
France,  From  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Jews  dwelt  in  Bourges.  It  is  recorded  that  in  568, 
and  again  in  024.  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity  ("Gallia  Christiana,"  ii.  13, 
folio  ed.,  1716;  "  Vita  Sulpicii,"  ii.,  ch.  3).  After  an 
interval  of  more  than  five  centuries,  during  which 
little  or  no  trace  has  been  left  of  their  presence  in 
the  city,  it  is  chronicled  that  the  French  king, 
Pliilip  Augustus,  delivered  over  to  Grand  Master 
Matthew  the  house  of  the  Jew  Isaac  Uradis  at 
Bourges  (Leopold  Delisle,  "Cat.  des  Actes  de 
Philippe-Auguste,"  No.  1'21 1  "Hebr.  Bibl."  xx.  14). 
A  short  time  afterward  (r204).  in  a  list  of  the  Jews 
authorized  to  reside  at  Chatelet.  near  Paris,  occurs 
the  name  of  Benedictus  Bituricensis,  a  native  of 
Bourges,  as  his  name  implies  (Delisle,  zb.  No.  890). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  the  Jews  of 
Bourges  had  become  somewhat  numerous,  judging 
from  the  many  entries  against  their  names  on  the 
royal  tax-list  (Lazard,  in  "Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  xv. 
[not  xiv.  as  given  by  Gross,  s.p.]  340,  246.  248,  2.58), 
aud  were  in  a  jiriisiicrous  condition. 

A  decree  of  Philip  V.  ("the  Fair''),  issued  to  the 
inagi.strates  of  the  province  Jan.  24,  1310,  regulated 
the  jirocedure  for  the  recovery  of  debts  due  to  Jews 
witliin  the  bailiwick  of  Bourges  (Simeon  Luce, 
"Cat.  des  Documents  du   Tresor  de  Chartres,"  in 
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"Rev  Et.  Juives."  ii.  621  as  follows:  (1)  Suit  by  a 
Jew  for  tbe  recovery  of  a  debt  outstandmg  twent> 
veirs  or  more  was  prohibited,  unless  ,t  was  estab- 
ished  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  lega 
steps  had  been  taken  for  enforemg  payment ;     2) 
^nv  record  of  payment  was  taken  as  proof  of  dis- 
chLle  of  the  debt ;  (3)  the  simple  oath  of  a  debtor 
attested  by  a  single  witness,  was  a  sutlicient  answer 
before  the  court  from  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  m  all 
cases  wherein  the  debtor  was  of  good  repute  and 
?he  dc^t  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds;  (4)  no  Cln-.sttan 
debtors  of  Jews  were  to  be  imprisoned  if  they  weie 
willin-  to  morteasc  their  property  for  a  sum  equiv- 
alent t°o  their  d^bts;  and  lastly  (o)  magistrates  were 
to  deal  leniently  with  debtors  of  Jews  appealing 
from  adverse  decisions,  and  were  to  receive  their 
appeals.     We  have  no  record  of  learned  Je^vs  at 
Bourges.     Mention  is  made  of  a  certain   Tosatist 
Ssfarist  of  the  Talmud)    (R.    H.    24b).  Eha   b. 
Solomon  of  C'lJ^U,  ^vlnch  word  may  possibly  be  a 
mistake  for  C'lJiU.  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
"Koreha-Dorot."  folio  15b.  ^^    ^ 

G. 

BOVO  BTJCH.     See  Bab.\  Blch. 
BOW.     Sec  "\Ve.\pons. 
BOWL.    See  Drixkisg-Vessels. 
BOX-TBEE  (Hebrew,  "ilC'Sn):  Judging  by  Isa. 
Is    13    the  box-tree    (A.   V.   "box")  is  a  tree  of 
the  Lebanon,   promised  for  the  rebuilding  of   the 
Temple,   together  with    the   "tirtree    and    pine. 
In  Isa   xli.  19  there  is  a  prophecy  that  the  lir-tree. 
the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  (R.  V.,  margin,  "  cypress   ) 
would  flourish  in  what  was  then  tlie  desert.     In 
Ezek   xxvii.  6  the  Revised  Version,  adopting  a  bet- 
ter division  of  the  consonants,  translates  "boxwood 
from  the  isles  of  Kittim"  as  parallel  to  fir,  cedar^ 
and  oak,  used  for  ship-building.     In  Ezek.  xxxi  3 
Ewald  emends  "the  Assyrian"  (nK"N)  to  read    a 
box -tree  "  ("lIL-Kn)  ("  Behold  a  box-tree  was  in  Leb- 
anon ").     Compare  Coruill's  Ezekicl.  ad  loe. 

The  tree  in  question  is  called  "te'ashshur,"  a  word 
occurring  only  in  Hebrew.     That  Aquila  and  Theo- 
dotion  simply  transliterate  the  word  throws  a  suspi- 
cion on  the  fradition:   likewise  that  the  Septuagint 
("cedar  "Isa    Ix.)  evidently  makes  a  poor  guess. 
Svmmachus,   as  well   as  the  Vulgate,   wavers  be- 
tween the    renderings   •' box-tree"   (Isa.    xli.)  and 
"pine"  (Isa   Ix  ).     Peshitta  (s/ko-W"'")  and  Saadia 
understand  that  the  *7„/;-Ai/i-tree  of  modern  Arabic 
is  meant      This  seems  to  be  the  shurmenn  of  the 
Assyrians,  wliich.  according  to  a  geographical  list 
(Deiitzsch,  "Wo  Lag  das  ParadiesY"    p.  101),  was 
the  characteristic  tree  of  tlie  Lebanon.     At  present 
the  sharbiu   of   the   Lebanon  (called  a  cypress  by 
some,  a  kind  of  juniper  by  others)  is  a  pine-tree 
extending  its  branches  widely  at  a  small  angle  with 
the  stem  and  bearing  very  small  fruit-cones  (Seetzen, 
"Reisen  "  i   167).     I.  Low  ("Aramiiische  Pflanzen- 
namen,"  pp.  387-388)  distinguishes  this  Junipenis 
oxycedrus  or  Plirenicea  from  Syriac  shrirwaiua.  Cu- 
pmsiis    semperrirens   (Targumic    sJinrbuw,    Syriac 
shnrbiitto,  a  difTerentiation  which  is  followed  at  pres- 
ent by  few  writers).     Hoffmann  ("  Ueber  Einige  Pho- 
nikische  Inschriften,"  p.  21)  tries  to  assimilate  the 


Hebrew  •'  te-ashshur  "  with  the  word  "  shurbin    by  a 
series  of  emendations.     But  for  the  testimony  in  form 
of  the  traditional  view  furnislied  by  the  Hexaplar, 
this  identification  would  be  acceptable.     The  iden- 
tification with  the  box-tree,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
supporte.1   bv   Theodotion  and  the  Targumic  esh- 
l-ero'„,  which,   after    the    Syriac    eMar'a    is    the 
B„xns  xemperviro,^  (Liiw,  ib.  p.  63);  not  the  Brum 
lonnifolu,,  which,  besides  being  too  low,  is  a  shrub, 
and  does  not  occur  in  Phenicia.     The  fact  that  i 
came  from  Kittim  (Cyprus)  does  not  help  toward 
the  soluti(.n  of  the  difficulties  involved.     Possibly 
both   branches  of  the   tradition   rest  only  on   the 
crraphic  similarity;  but  with  the  scanty  material  at 
disposal  no  decision  between  tbe  two  explanations 
is  possible.    See  Cypress. 
J.  .7R.  ^-  ^^-  ^^• 

BOZECCHI  or  BTJZECCHI  ('P'VU) :  Promi- 
nent Italian  family,  the  nu-mbers  of  which  when 
settling  at  Rome  called  themselves  after  tlicnr  native 
place,  Buzecchio,  in  the  province  Forii.  Traces  ot 
the  family  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  thu- 
teenth  century.  A  synagogue  built  by  members  of 
a  family  of  tliis  name  existed  as  early  as  1240.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  had  dis_ 
appeared  and  had  become  ineorjiorated  with  that  ol 
An^w  of  which  family  the  Bozecchis  were  an 
offshoot.     Four  members    of   this   family  deserve 

mention: 

1    Beniamm  ben   Judah:    Excgete,  gramma- 
rian, and  philosopher :  born  at  Rome  about^l29,-, ;  died 
there  about  1335.     He  was  the  disciple  of  Joab  ben 
Beniamin  ben  Solomon.     Although  his  activity  lay 
in  tlie  fields  of  exegesis  and  grammar,  the  poet  Im- 
mauuel  ot  Rome  represents  him  as  an  accomplished 
scientist  and  philosopher.     He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works;  (1)  a  commentary  on  Chron- 
icles and  Proverbs,  still  extant  mma-iuscript  (Codex 
de  Rossi,  308',  691,  728 3;  Paris,  214  =  ;  Oxford   2^1  ^ 
364 '   714  n  in  which  be  endeavors  to  avoid  all  hag- 
gadic  explanations,  condemning  them  and  adhering 
to  the  literal  interpretation  based   upon   grammar 
and  lexicography  (he  frequently  quotes  Ibn  Ganna^. 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  Kimhi,  who  served  huu  as  models) ;  (.) 
a  supplement  to  Isaiah  Trani's  unfinished  commen- 
tary on  Kings  (Codex  Angel  1);  (3)  glosses  to  the 
o-miter   part  of  the   Bible   (compare    Berhner,   in 
"Hebr   Bibl."xiv.69);  (4)  "Jlebo,"  an  introduction 
to  a  Hebrew  grammar  which,  published  with  Kim- 
hi-s  "  Mohalak,"  Pesaro.  1560.  enjoyed  great  success, 
and  was  often  reprinted.  _  _ 

2  Judah  ben  Benjamin:  Physician,  probably 
son  of  the  former;  bvrd  at  Rome  in  the  fourteenth 
century  He  was  the  friend  of  Immauuel,  who 
praises  him  in  his  "  Mahberot "  (xxii.  94) 

3  Menahem :  Probalily  an  uncle  of  Benjamin; 
mentiuiuMl  by  the  latter  in  the  glosses  to  Isa.  xxxiii. 

4  Shabbethai  ben   Menabem :     Praised,    to- 
gether with  his  father,  h\  Immanuel  {I.e.  xxvui.). 
LL,OOHAPHY:S,einsohn^ider  Hchr  BiW.xvin.1^^^ 

^<^:ii.ulm:^'^>^  Voge'lstein  and  Rieger.  GcscH. 
ihr  Jiulen  in  Rvm,  i.  3t6-38b.  ^^ 
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BOZRAH  (LXX.,  Boaoppa  and  Boanp,  translated 
"wall";  Vulgate,  "  Bosra").— Biblical  Data:  1. 
According  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Amos  i.  12; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  or  per- 
haps the  capital,  of  Edom.  Gen.  xxxvi.  33  (  =  I 
Chron.  i.  44)  states  that  the  Edomite  king  Jobab, 
son  of  Zerah,  came  fiom  Bozrah ;  and  iu  accord 
ance  witli  Gen.  xxxvi.  42,  "Mibzar"  is  perha])s  to 
be  read  "from  Bozrah."  In  Jlicah  ii.  12  "the  sheep 
of  Bozrah "  lias  been  understood  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  a  great  multitude;  but  the  term 
admits  of  other  and  more  plausible  interpretations. 
Most  modern  translators  understand  "Bozrah"  here 
as  "sheepfold,"  while  the  Scptuagint  ("in  [their] 
crowd ")  and  the  Vulgate  ("  in  the  fold ")  inter- 
pret the  word  as  a  common  noun  with  a  preposition 
prefixed.  Eusebius  ("  Ouomasticon  ")  locates  Boz- 
rah "in  the  mountains  of  Idiuiia'a.  "  Most  prob- 
ably, therefore,  it  is  the  modern  village  Busera 
(Buseireh),  on  the  road  between  Tufile  (ancient 
TophelV)  and  Shobek,  with  fifty  bouses  and  some 
insiguilicant  ruins  (Baedeker-Socin,  "  Palestine  and 
Syria,"  2ded.,  p.  151). 

2.  Jer.  xlviii.  24  mentions  another  Bozrah,  by  the 
side  of  Kerioth  in  Moab,  from  which  it  would  a]i- 
pear  that  the  place  usually  known  as  Bezer  is 
meant. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  with  these, 
as  has  often  been  done,  the  great  city  Bosra  (Greek 
Bnarpn)  iu  the  Hauran,  the  capital  of  that  region  dur- 
ing Roman  supremacy  (when  it  was  called  "Bosra 
Nova  Trajana").  and  even  under  Arab  dominion. 
"  This  jilace  now  shows  considerable  Roman  ruins.  It 
is  mentioned  (I  Mace.  v.  26,  28)  as  "  Bosora, "  a  strong 
and  great  citj^  of  Gilead,  captured  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, evidently  with  the  help  of  the  Nabata'ans 
ib.  V.  25),  who  at  a  later  period  possessed  the  place. 

BiBt.i(i<;R.\riiv:  Buhl,  Kihimilcr.  X ;  iileiii.  Griuirniihir  dru 
Allin   I'fllastiua,  pp.  'SM  rt  .vi  (/.;  Benziutjer.  in  I':iul,v-Wis- 
st'Wii.  liraJ-Kmifiiiiptldii:  d<:r  CJa,-i:<isc}tcn  AUrrtunisii-issot- 
svliuft.  V.  7B«. 
J.  JK.  AV.  M.  M. 

In    Kabbinical  Literature :     According    to 

some  scholars,  there  was  only  one  Bozrah ;  and  the 
contradiction  in  the  statements  that  the  cit_v  belonged 
both  to  Edom  and  to  ^loab  is  explained  as  follows: 
The  JIoal)ite  Bozrah  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Edom- 
itish  king  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33)  when  Edom  no  longer 
produced  men  fit  to  be  rulers.  For  tliis  reason  also, 
the  Prophets  included  Bozrah  in  their  prophecies 
against  Edom  because  that  city  furnished  kings  to 
Edom  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxiii.  3).  Other  scholars,  how- 
ever, among  them  the  Syrian  Aphraates  ("  Homilies, " 
ed.  Wright,  p.  212),  distinguish  two  cities  by  the 
name  of  "  Bozrah, "  the  birthplace  of  King  Jobab  thus 
being  Edomitish  (Num.  R.  xiv.  8).  Bozrah  is  Job's 
legendarj'  birthplace  or  residence  (compare  Job  in 
Rabisinic-M.  Liter.\ture). 

BiBLiOfiRAPHY:  GlnzberK,  Die  Hagaada  hei  den  Kirchcn- 
vMeni,  1900.  pp.  124,  12S. 

L.  G. 

BOZZOLO,  HAYYIM  OBADIAH  BEN 
JACOB  OBADIAH  DI :  Talmudist  aud  cabalist  : 
lived  at  Salonica  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  probably  a  native  of  Bozzolo  in  Italy,  where- 
fore Conforte  ("Kore  ha-Dorot,"  ed.  Cassel,  p.  39a) 
calls  him  "  Di  Bozzolo, "  while  Nepi-Ghirondi  ("  Tole- 


dot  Gedole  Yisrael,"  n  No.  15)  has  the  name  in  the 
corrupt  form  of  0311  ("Dukes"  or  "  Rukes  "),  from 

Bozzolo  was  a  prolific  writer.  Many  of  his  ha- 
lakic  decisions  are  scattered  throughout  the  later  re- 
sponsa.  A  more  extensive  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  "Be'er  Mayim  Hayyim "  (Well  of  Living 
Water),  the  lirst  having  the  separate  title  "Ez 
Hayyim,"  the  second  "Mekor  Hayyim."  contains 
cabalistic  explanations  of  the  ritual  iaws  (Salonica, 
1546), 

BiBi,in(iRAPHV:  Wolf,  BiW.  JJchr.  ill.,  .\o.  618;  Steinschnpider, 

Cut.  B.«H.  col.  SH;  Zedner,  Cat.   Hcbr.  Boufes  Brll.  Mm. 

p.  177. 

K.  I.  Br. 

BRACELETS  :  Ornaments  in  the  form  of  rings 
for  the  arm,  worn  by  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  by  all 
ancient  peoples.  Besides  serving  as  ornaments  they 
were  also  worn,  like  earrings  and  amulets,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  demons  (W.  R.  Smith,  "  Religion  of 
the  Semites,"  2d  ed.,  p.  453),  and  intended  to  iirotect 
the  upper  arm  and  the  wrist,  on  which  they  were  usu- 
ally worn,  from  wounds.  The  women  comnumly 
adorned  them.selve.s  thus;  but  Num.  xxxi.  50  aud 


Gold  Bracelet  from  Cyprus. 

(From  the  Cesnola  collection  in  tile  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  Vorli.) 

II  Sam.  i.  10  show  that  men,  especially  men  of  rank, 
also  wore  such  ornaments.  An  illu.straliou  printed 
in  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains"  (p.  125, 
ed.  1849)  shows  that  both  arms  were  decorated, 
as  is  occasionally  the  custom  with  the  Arabians 
to-day  (Niebuhr,  "Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  Sur- 
rounding Countries,"  1778,  p.  164).  The  styles 
probably  varied;  and  the  bracelets  may  often 
have  been  coiled,  like  a  snake  (Wilkinson,  "An- 
cient Egyptians,"  ii,  342;  Riehni,  "  llandwOrter- 
buch,"  i.  115).  Three  words  for  "  bracelet "  oc- 
cur in  the  Bible:  (1)  "ezadah"  (Num.  xxxi.  50; 
II  Sam.  i.  10),  for  which  Wellhausen  proposes  to 
read  "hazze'adah ";  but  compare  Nestle,  "Mar- 
ginalien,"  p,  15,  who  defends  the  Masoretic  text 
(iu  II  Kings  xi.  12  probably  "hazze'adot "  must 
be  read  instead  of  "haedut");  (2)  "zamid"  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22,  XXX.  47;  Num.  xxxi.  50;  E/.ek.  xvi.  11, 
xxiii.  42;  compare  "saraadu" — to  join,  to  tie  to- 
gether— which  seems  to  denote  the  bracelet  worn 
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around  the  wrist;  while  "ez'adah"  or  "ze'adah" 
■was  worn  on  the  upper  arm;  compare  Gen.  xxiv. 
30,  47;  Num.  sxxi.  50);  (3)  "sberah"  ( Isa.  iii.  19; 
compare  Targum,  "'sbere  yadayya,"  which  does  not 
mean  "necklaces"  but  '-bracelet,"  like  the  Arabic 
"siwar").  "Sher"  in  the  Mishnah  denotes  not  only 
the  bracelet  worn  by  men  and  women,  but  also  the 
chain  aroimd  the  neck  of  a  horse.  To  these  may 
perhaps  be  added  "rumaz"  (Ex.  sxxv.  22;  Num. 
xxxi.  .)0);  compare  Arabic  "kumzat"  =  little  ball, 
and  often  meaning  little  golden  balls  strung  together, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Arabs 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  around  the  wrist. 
Others  take  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  necklace,  which 
Diodorus  also  mentions. 

.1.  .IR.  W.  N. 

BKATMANN,  JACOB:  Jewish  convert  to 
Christianity;  born  in  Russia;  died  in  the  last  (|uarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  having  tried 
many  professions,  among  them  photography,  tui- 
tion, and  commerce,  he  embraced  Christianity. 
Supplied  with  his  certiljcate  of  baptism,  which  en- 
titled him  to  an  official  position,  he  was  apiwinted 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  seminary  at  Minsk,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  charged  by  the  Holy  Synod 
to  devise  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among 
the  Jews. 

In  1866  Brafmann  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
publicist,  and  at  once  exhibited  the  characteristics 
which  made  him  notorious  among  the  Russian  anti- 
Semites.  "In  the  last  years,"  he  says  in  the  "Wi- 
leuski  Vyestnik"  (1866,  No.  149),  "there  is  among 
the  Jews  of  Jlinsk  a  great  religious  movement  fa- 
vorable to  Christianity."  This  remarkable  state- 
ment at  once  brought  forth  many  polemics  in  the 
Russian  press.  Anticipating  a  conversion  en  masse 
of  the  Jews  of  iliusk,  the  press  investigated  the 
reasons  for  such  an  unexpected  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews.  Brafmann,  encouraged  by 
this  brilliant  deluit,  thereupon  undertook  a  system- 
atic campaign  of  slander  against  his  former  corelig- 
ionists. He  published  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  Yevreiskiya  Bratst va  v  Gorodakh  Zapadnoi  Rossii, " 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince  the  reader  that 
there  existed  in  every  town  of  western  Russia  a 
Jewish  confraternity  having  for  its  object  the  acquis- 
ition and  exploitation  of  power  over  the  non-Jews, 
and  possessing  luilimited  means  to  carry  out  this 
object  C'Wilenski  Vyestnik,"  1867,  Nos.  135,  137;  re- 
printed in  book  form,  Wilna,  1869).  This  series  was 
soon  followed  by  a  work  entitled  "Kniga  Kahala" 
(Wilna,  1869).  It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  The 
transiictions  of  thekahalof  Minsk  ("kahal,"  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  ^np  =  "community,"  assumed  in 
Kussian  the  significance  of  "board  of  the  com- 
munity ").  The  documents,  which  Brafmann  claimed 
to  have  found  in  the  archives  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Wilna,  extended  from  1794  to  1803,  (2)  An- 
notations on  the  transactions,  in  which  the  author 
interpreted  them  arljitrarily,  asserting  that  all  the 
illegalities  contained  therein  are  in  constant  vogue 
among  the  kahals.  and  are  in  consonance  with  the 
very  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion.  (3)  Ex- 
ploitation de  jiire.     (4)  Exploitation  de  facto. 

As    its   author  expected,    the   "Kniga    Kahala" 


created  a  great  sensation ;  and  the  Russian  press  de- 
voted many  columns  to  it.  But  impartial  critics 
dissected  the  book  and  discovered  that  the  "  transac- 
tions" were  simple  forgeries.  Among  many  proofs 
of  their  falsity  the  most  interesting  is  that  given 
by  Shereshevski,  who  pointed  out  that  a  third  of 
the  transactions  were  dated  on  Saturdays  or  feast- 
days,  when  writing  is  prohibited. 

BiBLioGR.vPHT :  Shefeshevski,  O  Kiiigue  Kahala,  St.  Peters- 
burs;,  IfiTi;  Brashin,  Kuiya  Kahala,  Wilna,  ISTO;  Vuestnik 
Yevropi,  1872,  pp.  11  cf  scq.;  Onjw'banskl,  iVrrei  i'i?ow*i»,  pp. 
34i>-;36.s;  SeiberllDjf,  Gcgni  Drafmann's  Buch  df«  Kahal, 
Vienna,  1S81 ;  Ha-ghahar,  iv.  Ii31,  xi.  342. 
H.   li.  I.    Br. 

BBAGADIIfl:  Family  of  printers  at  Venice. 
After  the  decline  of  the  Bomberg  printing-press  a 
tierce  rivalry  grew  up  at  Venice  among  the  patri- 
cian families  who  wished  to  profit  by  printing  Hebrew 
liooks.  Among  these,  two  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  bitterness  of  their  struggles,  the  Bragadini 
and  the  Giustiniani.  The  first  of  the  Bragadini 
to  engage  in  the  trade  was  Aloisio  I.  Among  the 
consequences  of  their  rivalries  were  the  denuncia- 
tion of  tlie  Talmud  and  the  confiscation  of  many 
Hebrew  books  in  1553.  As  Giustiniani  ceased  to 
print  in  1552,  Bragadini  remained  master  of  the  field; 
even  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Hebrew  books  could  be  printed  at  Venice  only  under 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Venetian  nobleman 
Bragadini  ("  Stamperia  Bragadina  "),  who  received 
payment  in  return  for  his  patronage.  The  first  He- 
brew book  issued  by  Bragadini  was  Maimtmides' 
"Mishneh  Torah  "  (Venice,  1550),  with  notes  by  Meir 
Katzeuellenbogen  of  Padua.  When  Giustiniani  also 
issued  an  edition  of  this  work  in  1550-51,  Katzeuel- 
lenbogen, who  at  that  time  was  associated  with 
Bragadini,  appealed  for  protection  to  Moses  Isserles 
of  Cracow,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Bragadini's  edi- 
tion. Aloisio  Bragadini  continued  to  print  until 
1575,  his  last  work  being  the  "Mishneh  Torah," 
jniblished  in  1574-75.  The  first  work  of  his  son 
Juan  was  Abarbanel's  Pentateuch  commentary, 
1579;  in  1614  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Pietro  Bragadini  printed  an  edition  of  the  Mish- 
nah in  1614  and  another  work  as  late  as  1649.  The 
presses  were  idle  from  1631  until  1638.  but  after  1639 
his  l)rothers  were  associated  with  Pietro.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Bragadini  family  were  also 
printers  at  Venice;  Lorenzio,  1615-30,  1639-50; 
Aloisio  II.,  1624-30, 1639-50;  Vicenziol.,  1639-49; 
Nicolaus,  1639-50;  Giacomo,  1639-50;  Girolamo, 
1639-67;  Vicenzio  II.,  1697-98,  and  his  brother 
Aloisio  III.,  wlio  worked  alone  as  late  as  1710. 
The  Christian  printers  in  whose  establishments  work 
was  done  for  the  Bragadini,  or  the  "Stamperia 
Bragadina"  itself  printed,  were;  Gara,  Zanetti, 
Cajou,  Pradoto,  Vedelago,  Doriguzzi,  Ambrosini, 
Bona,  and  Paoli. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider  and  Cassel,  in  Ersrti  and  Gru- 
ber,  Ennic,  section  ii.  pan  2S.  pp.  .V,'  ft  seq,;  Steinschneider, 
C(i(.  B"(n.  Nos.  93.51 -9363;  Perles,  Bcitrtlgc  zur  Gesdi.  ilcr 
Hi'liriiisi-lKu  uud  AranUiischcn  StudU-n,  pp.  225-231,  Mu- 
nich, 18S4. 

J.  A.  F. 

BBAGANCA :  City  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tias-os-Montes.  In  1250  nineteen  of  the  Jews  liv- 
ing there  were  accused  of  usuiy.  They  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  few  years  before  their  expul- 
sion  the.v  paid  30.000  reis  in  taxes.     JIany  of  the 
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Jews  that  were  expelled  from  Spain  went  to  Bra- 
gan^a,  which  afterward  became  the  home  of  a  large 
number  of  Maranos.  Manuel  de  Pina,  Jacob  de 
C'astko  Sakmento,  and  others  were  born  here. 

Bibliography:  Kayserlini;,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  PoHugaX, 
Index,  s.i'. 
G.  •         M.  K. 

BBAGIN :  Village  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  having  a  population  (1898)  of  4, .520,  in- 
cluding 3,248  Jews,  of  whom  2.56  were  artisans  and 
31  laborers.  The  .Tews  maintain  three  charitable 
institutions  and  a  Talmud  Torah  with  4.5  pupils. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Chmielnicki  (1648-49)  the 
Cossacks  massacred  many  Jews  of  this  locality. 

Bibliography  :  Regcstn  i  NadtJisU  i-  •421. 

H.  R.  S.    J. 

BRAHAM,  JOHN  (the  theatrical  name  of  Jolm 
Abraham):  English  singer;  born  in  London  1774; 
died  there  Feb.  17,  18.56.  His  parents  dying  in  his 
childhood,  he  became  a  chorister  at  the  Duke's  Place 

Synagogue,  till  one  of 
his  former  companions 
in  the  choir,  named 
Leoui,  adopted  him. 
Under  him  Braham 
studied  and  made  such 
progress  that  on  April 
21,  1787,  he  made  his 
debut  at  Covent  Gar- 
den Theater.  Two 
years  later  Leoni  be- 
came bankrupt,  and 
Braham  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources 
until  he  met  Abra- 
ham Goldsmid,  a  man  of  wealth  who  became  his 
patron.  Next  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he  sang 
under  Rauzzinl  till  1796,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  Storace  at  Drury  Lane  Theater  to  sing  in  his 
new  opera,  "  Mahmoud "  (April  30,  1796).  Here 
Braham  was  so  successful  that  he  was  at  once  en- 
gaged for  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  as  well  as 
for  the  annual  oratorios  and  at  the  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs  at  Gloucester. 

In  1797  Braham  determined  to  go  to  Italy  to  study 
singing.  On  arriving  at  Paris  he  and  Nancy  Storace 
gave  a  series  of  successful  concerts  under  the  patron- 
age of  Josephine  Beauharnais,  which  delayed  their 
arrival  in  Italy  till  the  following  year.  There  they 
sang  at  all  the  chief  cities,  including  Florence, 
Milan,  Genoa  (where  Braham  studied  under  Isola, 
and  sang  with  Marchesi),  Leghorn,  and  Venice, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Triest,  Vienna,  and  Ham- 
burg. 

In  1801  Braham  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
from  this  point  his  career  was  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  triumphs.  On  Feb.  9,  1802,  was  produced 
"The  Cabinet,"  the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by 
Thomas  Dibdin,  and  the  music  by  Braham.  Then 
came  "The  Siege  of  Belgrade"  (March  1.5)  and 
"Family  Quarrels"  (Dec.  18,  1802),  the  work  of 
Dibdin,  with  the  music  of  Braham,  Moorhcad,  and 
Reeve,  in  both  of  which  Bniham  appeared.  On 
Dec.  13,  1803,  he  sang  in  "The  English  Fleet,"  the 
entire  music  of  which  was  Braham's  own  composi- 
tion; in  this  opera  he  introduced  the  duet  "All's 


John  Braham. 


Well,"  which  has  become  one  of  his  best-known 
works.  He  wrote  also  the  score  of  "  The  Paragraph," 
and  on  Dec.  10,  1804,  sang  in  "Thirty  Thousand,"  in 
the  production  of  which  he  collaborated  with  Reeve 
and  Davy.  On  March  27,  1806,  he  appeared  at  the 
King's  Theater  as  t^sto.  in  Mozart's  opera  "Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,"  the  first  performance  of  any  of 
Mozart's  operas  in  England. 

Braham  seceded  to  Drury  Lane  in  1805,  and  pro- 
duced there  most  of  his  operas.  Among  these  were 
"False  Alarms,"  on  the  score  of  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  King  (Jan.  3,  1807):  "Kais,"  jointlv  with 
Reeve  (Feb.  11.  180.8);  "The  Devil's  Bridge"  (Oct. 
10,  1812);  "Nareusky,"  with  the  assistance  of  Reeve 
(Jan.  11,  1814);  "Zuma,"  in  conjunction  with  Bishop. 
Of  other  operas  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Americans," 
by  Braham  and  King,  produced  at  the  Lyceum  April 
27,  1811,  and  in  which  occurred  his  famous  song, 
"  The  Death  of  Nelson  "  ;  "  Isidore  de  Merida  "  (1827), 
and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  both  in  conjunction 
with  T.  B.  Cooke  as  librettist,  in  the  following  year. 

In  1810  he  joined  Mrs.  Billington  in  a  tour  of  the 
provinces,  and  on  his  return  tlie  next  year  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Lyceum.  For  two  j'ears  Braham  was 
engaged  with  Reeve  in  composing;  and  in  1816  he 
reappeared  in  Italian  opera  at  the  King's  Theater 
in  Mozart's  "Clemenza  di  Tito,"  singing  his  old 
part,  iSento.  This  opera  was  followed  by  "  Cosi  fan 
Tutte,"  by  the  same  composer,  in  which  Braham 
sang  Guf/lielnuj.  In  the  same  year  he  married  iliss 
Bolton  of  Ardwick,  in  Lancashire. 

Braham  published,  in  concert  with  I.  Nathan,  "  A 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
in  1815,  for  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  famous 
"  Hebrew  Melodies. " 

When  Weber's  "Freischiltz  "  was  first  pnjduced 
in  England  (at  the  Lyceum  July  20,  1824),  Braham 
created  the  part  of  A/aJ-  ;  and  in  the  same  composer's 
"Oberon,"  presented  at  Covent  Garden  Theater 
April  12,  1826,  he  interpreted  the  part  of  Sir  Iluun, 
and  was  especially  strong  in  the  scena  "O  'tis  a 
glorious  sight  to  see!  "  written  expressly  for  him. 

Braham  was  also  actively  engaged  at  concerts, 
oratorios,  and  provincial  festivals,  and  for  more  than 
a  generation  was  regarded  as  the  national  singer. 
His  voice  was  of  extraordinary  power,  sweetness, 
and  compass  (19  notes  in  natural  tone,  with  a  fal- 
setto ranging  from  I)  to  A  in  alto).  Though  he  could 
sing  in  faultless  style  and  taste,  rarely  diil  he  resist 
the  opportunity  for  sensational  effects. 

Bralmm  amassed  a  large  fortune  during  his  forty 
years  of  professional  life;  but  he  subsequently  lost 
it  by  disastrous  speculation.  In  1831  he  bouglit  the 
Colosseum  in  Regent's  Park,  London,  and  four  years 
later  he  built  the  St.  James's  Theater.  Both  ven- 
tures proved  ruinous;  and  in  1839  Braham  found 
himself  compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  and  concert- 
room.  In  1840  he  went  to  America  on  a  tour  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  For  several  years  Braham 
continued  to  sing  at  concerts  and  provincial  festi- 
vals, and  he  did  not  retire  until  March,  1852. 

Bibliography  :  Diet.  National  BUigraphM.  s.v.:  Grove.  Diet. 
of  yiuxic  ant}  Mu.-^irifins,  s.v.:  Dnilfi  <'hrnnictc.  July  7, 1887, 
London  ;  .4 n(/(ri-Jiuush  Hintorical  Kxhihition  CatalnQue, 
1887,  p.. i7:  Hervey,  Celehrated  Mwsiciann,  s.v;  Transac- 
tiiins  of  Jew.  Hiet.  Soc.  of  Eng. 
J.  G.  L.-F.  H.  V. 
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BRAHE,  TTCHO.     See  Gans,  David. 

BBAHIVC,  OTTO  (Abrahamsohn) :  German 
dramatic  critic  ami  maiiascr;  boru  in  Hamburg 
Feb.  5,  1856.  He  .studied  philosopliy.  German  phi- 
lology, .and  the  liistory  of  art,  at  Berlin.  Heidel- 
berg, and  Strasburg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm 
Scheror,  the  historian  of  literature.  Among  Ins 
writings  are  "Das  Deutsche  Ritterdrama  dcs  Acht- 
zehnten  .lahrhundorts  "  (1880).  and  biographies  of 
Gottfried  Keller  (18S8).  H.  von  Kleist  (1884.  3d  ed., 
1892),  Ibsen  (1887),  and  Schiller  (1888-92),  Interested 
in  the  modern  so-called  "naturalistic"  school,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  several  others,  established  Die 
Freie  Buhnc,  a  socijL'ty  designed  to  jiromote  the 
production  of  the  works  of  Ibseu  and  his  associ- 
ates. 

In  connection  with  this  society,  Brahm  published 
a  periodical  also  entitled  "  Die  Freie  Biihue,"  in 
which  he  defended  the  views  of  the  modern  natu- 
ralistic school.  Upon  the  retirement  of  L'Arronge 
from  the  directorship  of  the  Deutsches  Theater 
it  was  leased  to  Brahm.  wlio,  with  a  very  good 
cast,  began  to  produce  the  works  of  Ibsen.  Gerhard 
Hauptmaun,  Sudermann,  Ilalbe,  and  Hirschfeld. 
Gerhard  IIauptmaun's"Die  "Weber"  was  performed' 
more  than  one  bundled  times  at  this  theater. 
Bibliography  :  Meyers.  KDHvermlions-LcriJton. 

S.  J.   So. 

BBAILA.     See  Rimania. 

BRAILOV:  Town  in  the  district  of  Vinitza, 
government  of  Podolia.  The  population  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1897  was  8,972,  including  3,924  Jews.  Of  the 
latter  a  few  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  pursuit 
of  which  was  nearly  closed  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
1882.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Jews  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  peasants'  shoes,  which 
are  sold  at  the  markets  of  the  Kherson  and  Bessara- 
bian  goverumcnts.  The  economic  conditicm  of  these 
Jews  is  getting  worse  every  year,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  increasing  number  of  families  asking  for 
charity  at  Passover  (120  families  in  1898).  Fifty 
children  attend  the  Talmud-Torah. 

Bibliography  :  Statistics  gathered  by  the  St.  Petersburg  branch 
of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 

s.  S.  J. 

BBAININ,  RUBEN:  Hebrew  publicist  and 
biographer;  born  in  Russia  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  is  now  (1902)  living  in  Berlin.  At 
dilVerent  times  Biainin  contributed  to  "Ila-Meliz." 
"  Ha-Zetirah,"  "  Ila-Maggid."  and  "  HaShiloah."  In 
189.')  he  issued  a  periodical  under  the  title  "  Mi- 
Mizrah  u-Mi-Ma-arab "  (From  East  and  West),  of 
which  only  four  numbers  appeared. 

Biainin  is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  his  sketch  of  Perez  Smo- 
lenskin's  life  and  works,  Warsaw,  1.H9G;  and  a  trans- 
lation of  ^I.  Lazarus'  essay  on  Jeremiah.  Warsaw, 
1897.  He  has  also  written  about  one  hundred  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  modern  Jewish  scholars  and 
writers. 

To  "Ahiasaf  "  Brainin  has  contributed  the  follow- 
ing articles:  "llane  Srak  "  (Barren  Trees)  (i.  32); 
"Bar   Halafta"    (ii.    71);    "  Dap]iim    Mekutta'im" 


(Loose  Leaves)  (v.  120).  He  has  also  contributed 
to  the  same  periodical  the  following  biographical 
sketches:  M.  Lazarus  (iv.  214) ;  M.  Glidemann  (iv. 
219);  Theodore  Herzl  (v.  222);  Israel  Zangwill  (v. 
233);  and  Ma.x  Nordau  (v.  247). 

BiBLiiiuRAPiiv:  Llppe,  BihlingrapMschcs  icricnii,  s.v.;  M. 
Schwab,  Iii'itcrt<iin\  part  i.,  s.v. 
jr.  K.  I.  G.  D. 

BRAININ,  SIMON  :  Russian  physician  ;  born  at 
Riga.  Livonia.  July  l.i,  18.')4.  He  graduated  from  the 
gymnasium  of  his  birthplace :  studied  medicine  at  the 
universities  of  Dorpat  and  Berlin:  held  the  position 
of  physician  of  the  Jewish  conununity  of  Riga;  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  community,  the  last 
independent  Jewish  "  kahal "  in  Russia,  until  this  in- 
stitution wasabfdished  by  the  government.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  government  to 
investigate  the  rights  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  of 
Riga,  1885 ;  delegate  from  the  government  of  Pol- 
tava to  the  rabbinical  conferenoe  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1892;  and  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia.  In  1895  he 
emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  is  now  (1902)  a 
practising  ]ihysician,  and  member  of  the  county 
medical  and  German  medical  societies,  of  thi^ Harlem 
Medical  Association,  and  of  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society.  Biainin  is  the  author  of:  "Orahla- 
Havvim."  a  work  on  pojudar  medicine,  in  Hebrew, 
Wi'liia,  1883;  "Der  Aerztliche  Flihrer,"  Riga,  1885; 
"L'eber  Kefyr."  Vienna,  1886;  and  many  articles  in 
various  periodicals.  H.  R. 

BRAMBLE:  A  prickly  shrub.  The  word  serves 
as  a  translation  for  two  Hebrew  terms  and  a  Greek 
one,  all  of  which,  however,  should  receive  otlier 
renderings. 

(1)  "  Atad  "  (IDX  —  the  Assyrian  "etidu  ")  figures 
in  the  parable  of  Jotham.  It  is  the  last  tree  to  which 
the  other  trees  came  in  cjuest  of  a  king  for  tliem- 
selves  (Judges  i.\.  14.  15).  In  Ps.  Iviii.  10  "atad" 
is  translated  "thorns"  (compare  Gen.  1.  11,  "goren 
La-atad  ").      The  plant  isone  of  the  rhamnus  group. 

(2)  "Hoah"  (nin)  is  only  once  translated  "bram- 
ble ";  elsewhere  it  is  rendered  "thorns." 

(3)  Bfi-oc,  out  of  twelve  times  that  it  occurs, 
is  once  translated  "  bramble "  (Luke  vi.  44).  See 
TnouNS  and  Thistles. 

E.  c.  G.  B.  L. 

BRAMSON,  LEO:  Russian  jurist  and  writer; 
born  at  Knvno  Ajuil  17.  1869;  graduated  from  the 
Moscow  L'niversity  as  a"candidatus  juris."  He  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Pedagogical  Society, 
secretary  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
(St.  Petersburg  branch),  initiator  anil  member  »f  the 
school  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Jewish  industrial  schools.  meml)er  of  the  Edu- 
cational Census.  1S95-1900.  and  of  the  Imperial  Free 
Economic  Society.  He  was  also  the  delegate  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among  tlie 
Jews  to  the  Pan-Russian  E.\hibition  of  1896,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  reorganized  Jewish  industrial 
schools  of  St.  Petersburg. 

He  wrote:  "O  Razvitii  Russkoi  Industrii."  Mos- 
cow, 1896 ;   "  V  Yuzhnykh  Yevreiskikh  Koloniakh," 
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St.  Petersburg,  1894;  "K  Istorii  Pervonachalnavo 
Obrazovaniya  Russkikli  Yevreyev,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1896;  as  well  as  many  articles  iu  "Voskliod"  (1891- 
1900)  on  education  and  Jewish  colonization.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Sistematicheski  Ukazatel 
Rus.skoi  Literatury  o  Yevreyakh,  1708-1889,"  St. 
Petersburg,  1892.  H.   R. 

BRANDAM,   FERNANDO   ALVAREZ : 

Maruuo  and  physician  at  Lislion  in  the  sevenlccnth 
century;  contemporary  of  Manuel  Fernandez  de 
Villa-Real,  who  characterizes  him  as  "insigne  y 
illustrc  ingenio. "  At  the  instance  of  his  friend  Isaac 
Fernando  Cardoso,  he  wrote  his  "  Tratado  em  De- 
fensa  del  Color  Azul,"  still  extant  in  manuscript, 
which  shows  wide  scholarship, 

BiBLioftRAPHY:  Barbosa  Machado,  Bihlioteca  Lusitmiia,  11. 
1". 

J  M.  K. 

BRANDEIS,      BARtrCH      JX7DAH      (HA- 

XEVI)  :  Bohemian  ralibi  and  author;  lived  in  tlie 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  at  Prague,  where  he  was 
assistant  rabbi  (dayyan ).  He  was  the  son  of  Bezaleel 
Brandeis;,  rabbi  in  Jnng-Bunzlau,  whose  work, 
"Zedah-Baruk,."  he  published.  Brandeis  wrote 
■"Leshon  Hakumim,"  Prague,  1815,  in  two  parts,  a 
work  intended  as  a  reference-book  on  regulations 
governing  the  reading  of  the  Torah,  kaddish.  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  mourning  observances.  The  book, 
however,  is  incomplete  and  fragmentaiy,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  heavy,  ambiguous  style. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  p.  129;  Steinschnelder,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  799. 
L.  G.  I.   Ber. 

BRANDEIS,  BEZALEEL  BEN  MOSES 
(HA-LEVI)  :  Bohemian  rabbi  and  author;  died 
about  1750  at  Jung-Bunzlau,  where  he  was  district 
rabbi  and  director  of  a  Talmudic  academy.  His 
father,  who  was  styled  "Harif "  by  his  contemjio- 
raries,  was  rabbi  at  Mayeuce,  Germany.  Bezaleel 
wrote  a  collection  of  festival  sermons  and  homiletic 
explanations  on  the  Pentateuch,  a  work  published 
at  Prague  in  1786  by  his  son,  Barucli  Judah  Bran- 
deis, and  entitled  "Zedah-Baruk." 

BIBLIOORAPHY :    Stelnschnelder,   Cat.   Biidl.  No.  4.590 ;  Ben- 
jacoli,   (jzar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  506;   Fiirst,  Bibh  Jnil.  i.  129; 
Barueh  Jiidab  Brandeis,  ieshoH  Hahamim,  Preface. 
L.  O.  I.    BeU. 

BRANDEIS,  FREDERICK:  Musician;  born 
at  Vienna  July  5,  1883;  died  at  New  York  May 
14,  1899.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  received  instruction  in  the  piano  from  Fischhof, 
Czerny,  and  Pyrkei't,  and  in  composition  from 
Rutinatseha.  During  the  Revolution  of  1848  Fred- 
erick's father,  Emanuel  Brandeis  (afterward  a 
prominent  teacher  in  New  York;  died  1873),  lost 
Lis  fortune  and  emigrated  to  America.  There  the 
son  was  at  once  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
His  talents,  however,  secured  for  him  the  recogni- 
tion of  artists;  and  he  soon  received  engagements 
as  a  pianist,  in  which  capacity  he  made  several  tours 
throughout  the  country,  notablj'  one  with  William 
Vincent  Wallace,  the  famous  violinist,  in  1849. 

In  about   the  year  1850  Brandeis  settled   for  a 


short  time  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  a  few  years 
later  removed  to  New  York,  wliere  he  devoted 
himself  a.ssiduously  to  composition.  There,  also,  he 
formed  the  friendship  of  Julius  Schuberth,  the  well- 
known  ijublisher,  who  gave  him  great  encourage- 
ment, and  sent  some  of  his  earlier  elTorts  to  Schu- 
mann and  Spohr,  both  of  whom  exjiressed  themselves 
in  highly  laudatory  terms  in  regard  to  the  young 
composer.  About  this  time  he  played  a  son'ata  of 
his  own  compo-sition  at  one  of  the  ch'amljer  concerts 
given  by  Theodore  Thomas.  In  1860  he  received 
the  appointment  of  organist  at  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and,  upon  the  destruction  of 
that  church  by  tire  in  1873,  a  similar  position  was 
offered  to  him  at  St.  James's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  lie  held  until  1886,  from  which  time 
until  his  death  he  was  identitieil  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Brandeis  was  also  organist 
of  the  .synagogue  Shaaray  Telila  (West  44tii  St.) 
from  1879  to  1892,  and  composed  si.\  hymns  for  tlie 
synagogal  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manu- 
script Society  from  its  inception;  and  several  of  his 
productions  were  performed  uiuU'r  its  auspices, 
among  which  the  song,  "Fly  Not  Thvis,  Sly  Brow  of 
Snow  "  (words  by  Heine),  received  the  prize  offered 
by  the  .society  for  the  best  composition. 

Brandeis  protluccd  104  works  iu  all,  of  which  the 
following  are  generally  considered  the  most  popular: 
song,  "My  Love  Is  Like  the  Red,  Red  Rose" 
(words  by  Burns),  a  beautiful  composition  which 
immediately  became  popular  upon  its  publication  in 
the  early  fifties;  trio  for  violin,  piano,  and  cello; 
funeral  march,  "Humpty  Dumpty,"  for  orchestia 
(also  arranged  for  piano);  "  Danse  Hero'uiue,"  for 
orchestra;  polonaise  for  piano,  op.  .W;  gavot  for 
piano,  op.  53;  "The  Ring,"  op.  .58,  ballad  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestra;  the  quartets  "Sunken  Clois- 
ter" and  "Echoes,"  op.  64;  song,  "Wunsch,"op. 
36;  "Observe  When  Mother  Earth  Is  Dry,"  drink- 
ing-song from  "Auacreon." 

The  religious  music  composed  by  Brandeis  in- 
cludes the  above-mentioned  "Six  Ilymn-Anthenis," 
op.  85  (quartet  or  chorus);  "Vespers,"  op.  93,  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  organ;  and  "Tantum  Ergo,"  op. 
63.  Among  liis  other  works  may  be  mentioned ; 
"Prelude  to  JIaria  Stuart,"  for  orchestra  (performed 
by  the  Manuscript  Society);  suite  for  string  orches- 
tra; " Sechs Klavierstiicke  " ;  and  "The  Bards, "duet 
for  tenor  and  bass,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
In  conjunction  with  F.  de  Sola  Mendes  as  librettist, 
he  was  writing  an  oratorio,  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  when 
he  died. 
Bibliography  :  Rlemann,  Muvih-Le.vil!ii>i,  19(X). 

R.  J.   So. 

BRANDEIS,  MOSES  (surniimed  Harif  =  "  The 
Keen  Talmudist");  German  rabbi  and  Talmudic 
teacher;  born  about  1685;  died  June  24,  17f)l,  in 
Mayence.  As  his  surname  indicates,  he  was  famous 
ill  liis  time  as  a  Talmudic  dialectician,  but  he  left 
no  writings.  His  father,  Jacob  Brandeis,  was  rabbi 
in  Zorek,  Russia  Minor  (perhaps  Zaryechye  in  the 
province  of  Poltava;  secAValden,  "Shcm  ha-(!edolim 
he-Hadash,"  i.  61).  Moses  studied  at  the  yeshibah 
of  Abraham  Broda  in  Prague,  and  then  directed  a 
yeshibah  iu  Fl'irth,  Bavaria,  which  was  supported 
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by  bis  father-in-law,  Gabriel  La-Levi,  a  rich  philan- 
thropist of  that  place.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  rabbi  at  Schuittacli,  a 
small  place  near  Fi'irtli.  In  1717  he  went  to  Jung- 
Buuzlau,  Bohemia,  as  chief  rabbi,  and  in  17B3 
became  rabbi  of  Clarence.  Moses  was  also  a  caba- 
list,  observing  strictly  the  rules  of  life  laid  down  b}- 
Isaac  Luria. 

His  sons  were:  Bezaleel  Brandeis;  Gabriel  Bran - 
dels,  rabbi  in  Prague ;  and  Jacob  Brandeis,  rabbi  in 
Dlisseldorf. 

Bibliogr.ipht:  Kaufmann.  In  Monaliischrifl.  xxxvii.  383  ct 
Sdi.:  Baruch  Judah  Braniiels,  Lealfnt  Hahtimiiii.  Preface. 
L.  G.  I.    BeR. 

BRANDENBURG:    Province  of  Prussia.     In 

documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  Jews  are  men- 
tioned as  living  in  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  and 
carrying  on  commerce  there.  In  Belitz  the}-  were 
accused  of  having  desecrated  the  host  in  1243;  and 
a  similar  charge  caused  a  persecution  at  Pritzwalk 
in  1287.  In  129-t  the  magistrate  of  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Oder  issued  an  agreement  between  the  butchers  and 
Jews  of  that  city.  So  many  Jews  were  living  at 
Stendal  by  1297  that  a  special  Jews'  regulation  was 
issued.  The  Jews  of  Spandau  are  first  mentioned 
in  1307,  in  a  regulation  regarding  slaughtering  is- 
sued by  the  margrave  Herrmann;  and  Jews  are 
similarly  mentioned  at  Brandenburg  and  Eberswalde 
in  1315.  In  1320  the  margravine  Agnes  transferred 
to  Berlin  and  Cologne  lier  rights  over  the  Jews  in 
those  cities,  and  in  the  same  year  the  dukes  of  Pom- 
erania  did  the  same  in  regard  to  Prenzlau.  The 
Jews'  tax  was  regulated  at  Neu-Ruppin  in  1323. 

The  Jews  of  the  mark  were  highly  favored,  and 

their  number  was  greatly  increased  under  the  rule 

of  the  Bavarian  margraves,  especially 

Early  Set-    under  Ludwig  (1323-51).     The  latter 

tlements.  gave  letters  of  protection  to  the  Jews 
at  Havelberg,  Ai'neburg,  Pritzwalk, 
Seehauseu,  Werben,  and  Kyritz  in  133-t,  to  those  at 
Salzwedel  in  1344,  and  to  those  at  Perleberg  in  1345. 
In  1346  he  granted  to  the  butchers  of  Strausberg  cer- 
tain privileges  in  regard  to  slaughtering  among  the 
Jews.  In  1348  the  margrave  enfeoffed  a  citizen  of 
Luckau  with  the  Jews  of  Guben.  and  pledged  the 
Jews  of  Luckau  with  him  for  150  marks  silver.  In 
1349  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  Stendal.  Angermliude,  and 
Spandau  were  severely  persecuted  by  the  Flagel- 
lants, among  whose  victims  were  the  rabbis  Jo.seph 
and  Si>lomon.  sons  of  Rabbi  Jacob.  The  Jews  were 
driven  from  Konigsbcrg  in  1351.  Margrave  Lud- 
wig pledged  the  Jews  of  Miincheberg  with  the  city 
in  13.53:  in  1356  he  permitted  the  city  of  Mittelwalde 
to  receive  four  Jews:  Margrave  Otto  allowed  the 
city  of  Ratlienow  to  keep  two  in  1371.  A  Jews' 
street  is  mentioned  at  Stendal  as  early  as  1369 ;  Jobst 
of  Moravia  presented  the  site  of  the  former  Jews' 
school  at  Salzwedel  to  the  Georgeshospital  of  that 
city  in  1401. 

The  privileges  that  Margrave  Ludwig  had  granted 
were  confirmed  in  1420  by  Friedrich  I.,  the  first 
prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUern,  at  Branden- 
burg. Conditions  changed  under  his  successors. 
In  1446  all  the  Jews  of  the  mark  were  suddenly  im- 
prisoned at  the  command  of  the  elector  Friedrich  II., 
and  their  property  was  confiscated.     In  1509  thirty- 


eight  Jews  of  Spandau.  Brandenburg,  and  Stendal 
were  accused  of  having  bought  a  host  from  a  thief 

of  Bernau,  and  were  burned  at  Berlin; 

"tTnder  the    the    remainder  were    expelled    from 

Hohen-       the   country.      The   elector   Joachim 

zollerns.      II.    again   admitted   several  Jews  in 

consideration  <if  400  marks,  and  3.000 
marks  silver  paid  annually  to  the  mints  at  Berlin 
and  Stendal  respectively  for  protection.  He  espe- 
cially favored  the  JewLiPPOLD;  but  his  successor 
had  Lippold  executed  on  the  pretense  of  having 
poisoned  the  elector,  and  again  expelled  the  Jews. 
In  1671  fifty  Jewish  families,  who  were  among  the 
emigrants  from  TVicner-Neustadt,  were  granted  per- 
mission to  reside  in  the  mark  for  a  space  of  twenty 
years  by  the  great  elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  They 
were  exempted  from  the  poll-tax  on  the  payment  of 
400  thalers  in  1684.  In  1685  they  numbered  eighty- 
six  families;  there  were  116  families  in  1690;  and 
in  1692  they  had  increased  to  177.  In  1714  King 
Friedrich  I.  issued  new  regiilations  for  his  protected 
Jews,  who  by  that  time  had  obtained  permanent 
residence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1703) 
they  were  much  harasseil  on  the  accusation  of  hav- 
ing reviled  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  their  prayers.  The  General  Regulations  for  the 
Jews  ("  General  Juden-Reglement  ")  of  the  year  17.50 
contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  every  protected 
Jew  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1765 
the  question  of  increasing  the  payment  for  protec- 
tion was  considered.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  and  later,  a  number  of  influential  and 
wealthy  Jews  were  granted,  free  of  charges.  th6  same 
rights  as  Christian  merchants,  on  account  of  their 
services  to  the  state.  Frederick  the  Great  used  the 
Jews  arbitrarily  for  his  purposes.  In  1779  the  Jews 
living  in  the  mark  numbered  5.782,  of  whom  3,409 
came  from  Berlin.  In  1899  they  numbered  18,394. 
See  also  Berlin;  Prenzl.vu;  Prussi.\. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT :  Bresslau,  in  Steinsclineider,  Hebr.  BibJ.  xii. 
11;  Landslierg,  lb.  xxi.  23;  idem,  in  Mnnatsschrift.  xxxi. 
:U  ;  K'lni*:.  Annalen  d€rjudt:n  in  ticn  Prcussi.-^cJvn  Statjtcn^ 
III  snn,l,  IX ill  clirrMarh  Brainhnlnirg.  Berlin,  179(1;  Salfeld, 
J/«r(i/''"'"(/'ioH.  p.  287;  Auerbach.  Das  Judciithitm  und 
Seine  Bckeniicr.  pp.  18.i  ct  stg. ;  Eaufmann,  in  Berliner's 
Maifazin,  xviii.  48  ct  seq. 
G.  A.  F. 

BRANDES.  CARL  EDUARD  COHEN  (gen- 
erally known  as  EDITARD  BRANDES):  ^Da- 
nish  author  and  politician :  born  at  Copenhagen.  Oct. 
31,  1847;  brother  of  George  Brandes.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  at  first  diligently  followed  courses  in 
Oriental  and  comparative  philologj',  devoting  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  Persian  and  Sanskrit. 
His  taste  for  dramatic  art.  however,  soon  got  the 
better  of  his  philological  pursuits,  and  upon  gradu- 
ation from  the  university  he  gave  himself  over  en- 
tirely to  writing,  beginning  his  new  career  by  the 
translation  of  two  dramas  from  the  Sanskrit.  Grad- 
ually he  developed  an  intense  interest  in  politics, 
and  while  he  continued  to  devote  himself  with  un- 
diminished enthusiasm  to  dramatic  art  and  criticism, 
he  plunged  into  an  active  poHtical  life,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  election  in  1880  to  the  Folkething  by 
the   Democrats  of  Rudkjobiug.     About  this  time 
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appeared  his  volume  of  character-sketches  and  stud- 
ies on  Danish  dramatic  art.  "Dansk  Skuespilkiinst/' 
Copenhagen,  1880,  followed  bj-  a  series  on  foreign 
dramatic  art,  "Fremmed  Skuespilkiinst,"  ib.  1881. 

Brandes  -n-rote  a  number  of  excellent  plays,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  lies  in  the  psychological  analy- 
sis and  clever  delineation  of  the  characters  involved. 
The  following  were  the  most  successful  of  his 
productions  that  were  performed  on  the  Danish 
stage:  "Litgemidler,"  1880;  "Gnygende  Grund," 
1883;  "Et  Besijg,"  1883  (a  second  edition  of  this 
play  was  published  in  1884,  and  was  later  translated 
into  German  by  Hoflf ory,  Berlin,  1889) ;  "  En  Forlo- 
velse,"  188-1;  "Et  Brud,"  188.');  "  Kjiirliglied,"  1887; 
"  Overmagt, "  1888 ;  "  Under  Lo ven, "  1891 ;  "  Asgerd  " 
and  "Mohammed."  189.5;  "Priniadonna,"  1901;  be- 
sides his  dramatization,  in  1883,  of  the  Norwegian 
novel  "Garmau  and  Worse"  by  A.  L.  Kjelland. 

Brandes  is  also  the  author  of  a  novel,  "EnPoli- 
tiker,"  1889,  and  of  a  political  review,  "Era  '8.5  till 
'91,"  1891,  both  of  them  reflecting  the  same  ultrarad- 
ical opinions  that  he  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left 
(opposition)  was  accustomed  to  express  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  His  openly  professed  atlieism  gave 
rise  to  a  much-discussed  incident.  Upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Brandes  to  the  Folkething  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  deemed  it  proper  to  address  the  new 
member  through  the  channels  of  a  newspaper,  ask- 
ing him  if  his  religious  views  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  taking  the  customary  oath.  Brandes,  while  in- 
dignantly protesting  against  this  intrusion  upon  the 
privacy  of  his  personal  views,  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  custom.  Until  December, 
1883,  he  published,  in  collaboration  with  HOrup  and 
Berg,  the  "Morgenbladet,"  the  organ  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  a  review  of 
which  his  brother  Georg  was  the  editor-in-chief 
from  1874  till  187.5.  Since  Feb.  1903  he  has  been 
sole  editor  of  the  daily  "Politikeu." 

Bibliography:  G.  Vapereau:  Viclionnnirc  Universel  des 
C(iiitempnrain><,  Paris,  1«93:  A.  tie  (iubematis,  Diction- 
naire  International  dcs  Ecrivains  tlu  Jnur,  Fiorence, 
1888;  C.  F.  Briclca,  Dansk  Biiigrannk  Lixikun,  Copenliagen. 
s.  A.  S.  C. 

BRANDES,  ERNST  IMMANTJEL  COHEN: 

Danish  economist;  born  at  Copenhagen  Feb.  1, 
1844;  died  there  Aug.  6,  1893.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  critic  Georg  Brandes  and  of  the  author  Edu- 
ard  Brandes.  His  avocation  was  that  of  banker, 
but  he  retired  soon  from  that  pursuit  and  devoted 
himself  to  journalistic  work.  Articles  on  banking 
were  written  by  him  in  "Politiken,"  "Til.skueren," 
and,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  "Borstid- 
miugen,"  of  which  last  he  was  the  editor.  In  1885 
he  published  an  extensive  work  on  social  questions, 
entitled,  "SamfundsspiJrgsmaal,"  published  in  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  part  treats  of  Malthus' 
"Essay  on  Population,"  and  the  second  of  the  theory 
of  value  and  other  economic  and  social  questions. 
This  latter  part  especially  is  characterized  not  only 
by  its  clear  and  elegant  style,  but  also  by  views  dif- 
fering from  the  current  economic  ideas  and  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  author's  individuality. 

Bibliography:  Salmonsen,  Store  niustrcde  Konversationg- 
>ek«lkon. 
6.  A.  M. 
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BRANDES,     GEORG    MORRIS    COHEN: 

Danish  author  and  critic;  born  in  Copenhagen.  Den- 
mark, Feb.  4,  1843.  He  graduated  in  18.59,  and  for 
a  short  time  studied  law,  but  soon  ik-termined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  literature  and  philosophy.  Biandea 
gained  the  university  gold  medal  for  his  essay  "The 
Idea  of  Fate  Among  the  Ancients,"  iu  1863;  "and  the 
next  year  he  took  the 
degree  of  "  candita- 
tus  magisterii."  He 
spent  the  years  1866-67 
in  Paris,  and  was  in 
Germany  during  1868. 
From  186.5  onward  he 
had  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict  that 
raged  around  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  the 
day  raised  by  SOren 
Kierkegaard  and  the 
Neo-Hegelians.  Bran- 
des entered  into  a 
three-cornered  con- 
troversy between 
Bishop  Martensen  rep- 
resenting orthodoxy  as 
against  Rasmus  Nielsen  with  his  attempted  har- 
monization of  science  and  faith,  andBrochneron  the 
side  of  science  and  philosophy.  Brandes  sided  with 
BrOchner,  whom  lie  called  his  master,  and  expressed 
himself  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Dualism  iu  Modern  Philosophy " 
(1866).  The  authorship  is  Brandes', 
but  the  ideas  in  it  are  not  his  own 
only,  but  also  those  of  a  group  of 
younger  men,  who  had  chosen  him  as 
their  spokesman.  The  j)amphlet  re- 
veals Brandes  as  a  declared  advocate 
of  free  thought  and  as  a  radical  opponent  of  the 
current  thoughts  of  the  da_v:  it  maintains  the  im- 
possibility of  squaring  orthodoxy  with  science  and 
philosophy,  and  shows  the  trend  of  Braudes'  future 
work. 

In  esthetics  he  did  not  attain  self -consciousness  so 
quickly.  For  many  years  he  could  not  liberate  him- 
self from  the  ruling  esthetic  ideas  of  thedav — those 
of  F.  W.  Hegel  and  P.  A.  Heiberg,  H.  Hertz,  and 
Hostrup.  Here  it  was  French  poetiy  and  criticism 
that  brought  hiiu  freedom  and  clearness  of  tlidught. 
His  practical  iihilosophy,  which  was  utilitarian  and 
naturalistic,  came  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  whom  he 
knew  jiersonally  and  greatly  admired,  and  from 
positivism.  His  method  of  literary  criticism  he  got 
from  Hippolyte  Taiue;  but  its  color  is  a  reflex  from 
Musset,  Merimee,  and  St.  Beuve. 

Studies,  controversies,  and  natural  growth  brought 
Brandes  maturity;  and  in  1870  he  took  his  Ph.D. 
degree,  his  thesis  lieing  "  The  French  Esthetics  of 
Our  Day— An  Essay  on  Tainc."  He  left  Denmark 
immediately  after  and  spent  1870-71  abroad,  visit- 
ing Taine,  Mill,  and  Renan.  When  he  returned  in 
the  fall  of  1871  he  was  a  mature  thinker,  a  realist, 
and  a  literary  revolutionist,  entirely  free  from  theo- 
logical ethics,  metaphysics,  and  romantic  notions  in 
esthetics.  But  Brandes  was  and  is  more  than  a 
radical.     That  he  is  a  reformer  in  the  best  sense  is 
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proved  by  his  constant  demand  for  truth,  by  the 
evolution  of  his  genius,  and  by  his  strong  person- 
ality. His  history  has  proved  the  need  of  just  such 
a  person  in  the  Danish  community  and  in  the  north 
in  general. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  began  his  famous  series 
of  lectures.  "Main  Currents  in  Xineteenth-Century 
Literature."  Brandes  talks  much  about  foreign  lit- 
erature, but  aims  always  at  the  Danish;  charging  it 
justly  as  being  childish,  insignificant,  and  discon- 
nected with  universiil  literature.  As  reasons  for  the 
decay,  he  points  frequently  to  the 
His  political  degradation  of  the  country, 

"Main  and  shows  how  it  has  stood  still  out- 
Currents."  side  the  main  currents  of  civilization 
and  has  failed  in  originality.  The 
charge  of  lack  of  originality  is  not  quite  correct. 
Brandes  fails  altogether  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  revival  of  the  Old  Xorse.  as  that,  for  instance,  was 
brought  about  by  Ohlenschliiger  and  Grundtvig. 
He  ritlicules  the  prevailing  Gei-man  and  Thorvald- 
sen  ideas  of  antiquity,  the  northern  family  life  and 
sex  prudery,  the  state  church,  and  he  defines  all 
things  as  mere  products  of  climate,  time,  and  race. 
But  he  also  shows  how  completely  modern  life  has 
broken  with  orthodo.xy  and  romanticism.  He  fights 
for  "free  thought  in  research,  and  full  sway  of  the 
human  in  art." 

Altogether,  the  lectures  were  a  bold  presentation 
of  French  radical  realism  in  all  its  strength  and 
weakness.  They  aroused  an  enormous  opposition 
from  among  the  orthodox  and  reactionary,  but  gave 
Brandes  a  large  following,  especially  of  younger 
students  and  academic  citizens,  who  understood  the 
necessity  of  turning  their  thoughts  into  the  univer- 
sal currents.  Brandes  defended  himself  brilliantly 
in  special  pamphlets  and  in  "  Xy t  Dausk  Maaued- 
skrift,"  which  he  edited  together  with  Vilhelni 
Moller,  and  later  in  "Det  Xittende  Aarhundrede," 
which  he.  together  with  his  brother  Eduard,  edited 
from  1874  to  1877.  Brandes  represents  the  intro- 
duction of  the  scientific  method  into  the  study  of 
literature,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  then  current  so- 
called  moral  and  esthetic  standards  represented  by 
the  Church,  narrow-minded  lawgivers,  social  con- 
ventionality, and  political  trammels.  Though  the 
lectures  suffered  considerably  from  loose  state- 
ments, false  views,  and  misrepresentations  of  his- 
toric facts,  and  though  Braudes  was  not  always  true 
to  bis  own  genius,  they  nevertheless  made  him  the 
father  of  modern  Danish  literary  and  art  criticism, 
and  carried  his  influence  throughout  the  entire  north. 

In  1877  Brandes  published  a  literary  characteris- 
tic of  "  Soren  Kierkegaard  "  and  a  masterly  psycho- 
logical treatise  on  "Danish  Poets."  In  the  same 
year  he  left  Denmark  and  settled  in  Berlin.  For  the 
time  being  he  had  become  tired  of  polemics,  and  was 
chagrined  because  the  university  had  refused  him 
the  chair  in  esthetics,  left  vacant  by 
Considered  the  death  of  Hauch.  His  farewell  was 
"a  German  an  ovation  and  a  triumph.  In  Berlin 
of  the  Brandes  was  considered  "  a  German  of 
Germans."  the  Germans."  and  he  put  himself  in 
perfect  rapport  with  German  "  Kul- 
tur."  He  contributed  to  the  magazines,  wrote 
several  monographs,  such  as  "Lassalle  "  (1877)  and 


"Disraeli"  (1880),  and  edited  a  German  edition  of 
his  "Main  Currents." 

In  1882  he  returned  to  Denmark  on  the  invitation 
of  friends  who  had  provided  funds  for  a  professor- 
ship for  him.  Conditions  proved  favorable,  and  he 
saw  the  seed  he  had  sown  in  literature,  art,  and 
politics  bearing  good  fruit.  In  fact.  Danish  politics 
had  assumed  a  character  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  teachings,  which  residt  must  be  ascribed  largely 
to  his  own  influence  and  to  that  of  his  brother  Ed- 
uard. But  Braudes  himself  was  a  different  person. 
He  was  as  fiery  and  many-sided  as  before,  but  he 
paid  more  attention  to  the  personality  of  his  sub- 
jects than  formerly,  and  tried  less  to  represent  them 
as  residts  of  the  natural  environment.  The  new- 
views  appear  in  lectures  delivered  at  the  university 
and  published  under  the  title  "Young  Germany" 
(1890);  in  books  Hke  "Modern  Representative  Men" 
(1883);  "Liuivig  Holberg  "  (1884) ;  "Impres-sions  of 
Russia"  (1888) r  "Impressions  of  Poland"  (1888); 
and  several  collections  of  essays  of  the  same  period. 
In  all  these  studies  can  be  seen  how  the  influence  of 
Mill  and  Taine  has  vanished,  and  how  Brandes' 
independent  study  of  Lassalle,  Renan,  Goncourt, 
Xietzsche,  and  others  has  transformed  him  and 
created  in  his  mind  an  appreciation  of  personality 
previously  entirely  lacking.  In  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  day,  he  proclaims  himself 
Proclaims  an  aristocrat,  and  he  reveals  a  wider 
Himself  an  and  sounder  view  of  esthetics.  The 
Aristocrat,  natural  result  of  these  changed  views 
was  a  conflict  with  several  of  his 
former  adherents  and  friends.  Thus,  in  1885  he  be- 
came involved,  on  the  question  of  marriage,  in  a 
polemical  fight  with  the  author  of  "A  View  of  Life 
Founded  on  Love,"  a  pupil  of  Mill  and  Spencer. 
In  1887  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar  conflict  with 
Bjoruson;  and  in  1889  he  disputed  with  Hoffding 
about  Xietzsche, 

Brandes  has  written  a  large  work  on  Shake- 
speare, which  is  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  is  still  (1902)  a  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
and  his  subjects  are  most  varied.  In  all  his  ar- 
ticles he  presents  new  and  genial  views.  He  is 
more  careful  than  in  younger  days,  when  he  often 
gave  his  enemies  opportunity  to  attack  him  on  ac- 
count of  second-hand  information  and  defective 
memory. 

The  best  estimate  of  Brandes- can  be  formed  from 
the  numerous  congratulations  that  came  to  him  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday  (Feb.  4.  1902),  in  which  he  was 
characterized  as  "a  genial  polemic,"  an  "insurrec- 
tionist par  excellence,"  and  one  who  had  "given  us 
freedom  to  build  upon,  fresh  courage  to  breathe, 
and  a  light  to  lighten  for  us." 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Consul  Albert  Berendsen  a 
fund  was  bequeathed  for  a  prize  essay  on  "  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Georg  Brandes  in  Danish  Society  and 
Spiritual  Life."  By  royal  "  patent  conferring  rank  " 
of  May  7,  1902,  Brandes  was  made  professor,  a  title 
which  gives  him  ]irecedence  and  is  a  victory  for  him 
of  unusual  importance. 

s.  C.  H.  B. 

BRANDES,  LUDVIG  ISRAEL  :  Danish  phy- 
sician ;    born   in   Copenhagen    Oct.  20,   1821 ;   died 
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there  Sept.  17,  1894.  lu  1839  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copeuliagen,  and  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine in  1845.  After  liaviug  spent  some  time  in  for- 
eign C(nmtries,  he  studied  for  two  years  at  the 
hospitals  of  Copenliagen,  chiefly  at  the  Almiudelig 
Hospital,  and  in  1848  became  as.sistant  surgeon  dur- 
ing the  insurrection  in  Sleswick-Holstein.  The  same 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  licentiate,  and  in  1850  that 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Subse- 
quently he  became  as.sistant  physician  at  the  Almiu- 
delig Hospital,  and  later  at  the  Fredcriks  Hospital, 
and  for  some  years  practised  medicine  in  Copen- 
hagen, being  also  district  physician.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  cliief  phy.sician  in  the  first  division 
of  the  Almindelig  Hospital,  and  in  1869  received  the 
title  of  professor. 

Brandes  showed  the  greatest  energy  in  philan- 
thropic work.  He  was  especiall)'  instrumental  in 
founding,  in  1859,  the  Kjobenliavns  Sygehjem,  a 
home  for  incurables  and  the  aged  of  both  sexes  in 
Copenhagen,  and  was  its  medical  director  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  also  founded  a  society  for  seam- 
stresses, wliich.  in  addition  to  giving  relief,  provided 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members. 
He  was  for  five  years  trustee  of  the  Jewish  congre- 
gation of  Copenhagen. 

From  1873  Brandes  endeavored,  l)y  means  of 
classes  and  lectures,  to  improve  nursing  both  in  the 
hospitals  and  privately.  Whereas  formerly  only 
women  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  had  been  employed 
as  hospital  nurses,  Brandes  induced  those  of  the 
upper  classes  to  take  up  the  work.  His  paper  on 
the'  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  published 
in  1877,  has  made  tlie  restriction  of  their  abuse  a 
leading  question. 

The  most  important  of  Brandes"  scientific  works 
is  liis  handbook  on  internal  diseases,  "  Haandbog  i 
Sygdomsloren,"  4  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1859-66. 

Bibliography:  Bricka,  Dan^k  liingralisit  Lcxiknn,  s.v. 
s.  A.  M. 

BBANDilS,    MARTHE   (Marthe-Josephine 

Brunschwig') :  French  actress;  born  in  Paris  Jan. 
31,  1862.  She  first  studied  design,  sculpture,  and 
music,  and,  finally,  the  drama.  Successful  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
and  studied  under  Gustave  Worms.  In  1882-83  she 
W(m  prizes;  and  Alexandre  Dumas. /?/.« was  so  struck 
by  her  histrionic  talent  that  he  engaged  her  for  the 
Theatre  du  Vaudeville.  From  the  first  (1884), 
through  her  interin-etation  of  Dnoie  de  Lys,  Brandos 
became  a  favorite  actress  with  the  Parisian  public. 
As  Georgette  in  Sardou's  play,  in  the  "  Rcnee  "  of  M. 
W.  Busnach  (1887),  and  iii  Moreau's  "Gerfant," 
she  obtained  distinguished  successes  as  a  come- 
dienne. 

Brandfis'  first  appearance  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
Qaise  (Sept.  27,  1887)  was  in  the  part  of  Frnneine  de 
RireroUeH  in  Dumas  the  j'ounger's  "Francillon." 
She  excelled  also  in  classical  parts,  such  as  in  "  An- 
dromaque"  and  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide,"  and  espe- 
cially in  "Princesse  Georges"  (Feb.  27,  1888),  Fr. 
Coppee's  "Passant,"  and  Dumas  the  elder's  "Henri 
III.  et  sa  Cour  "  (Jan.  5, 1889). 

Keturning  to  the  Vaudeville  in  1890,  Brandes  re- 
created many  jiarts,  and  gained  splendid  triumphs 
III.— 23 


in  "Liliane"  (Feb.  24,  1891),  in  Jules  Lemaitre's 
"Revoltee"  (April,  1891),  as  Helene  Rotuaenn  in  Ib- 
sen's "Hedda  Gabler,"  and  in  Paul  Hervieu's  "Les 
Paroles  Restent."  On  Nov.  17,  1892,  she  went  back 
to  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais. 

Henceforth  Miss  Brandes  became  the  interpreter 
par  excellence  of  the  plays  of  Dumas  the  younger 
and  Paul  Hervieu.  She  excelled  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  modern  woman  of  the  world,  self-willed  and 
nervous.  De  Curd's  "  L'Amour  Brode  "  and  Paro- 
di's  "  Reine  Juana  ''  (1803)  won  for  her  an  individual 
position  as  an  actress.  Her  great  succes.ses  were  in 
Pailleron's  "Cabotins"  (1S94)  and  Hervieu's  "Les 
Tenailles  "  (Sept.  28,  1895).  She  was  elected  a  "  soci- 
etaire  "  in  1896,  despite  some  slight  opposition.  Her 
powers  as  an  actress  were  further  developed  in  these 
years.  She  played  in  Meilhae's  "Grosse  Forlune." 
Lavedan's  "Catherine"  (1898),  and  in  most  of  the 
stock  plays  of  the  Comedie  (f.^r.,  Hugo's  "RuyBlas" 
and  "  Heruani,"  Molifere's  "  Tartuffe,"  Emile  Augier's 
"L'Aventurif-re,"  and  Beaumarchais's  "Le  Manage 
de  Figaro  "). 

s.  E.  A. 

BRANDES,  MORDECAI   BEN  ELIEZER: 

German  Talnuidist;  lived  at  Frankfort-on  Ihe-Main 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Engaged 
by  the  Jewish  community  as  "porsher"  (gnS.  one 
who  extracts  from  a  slaughtered  beast  those  sinews 
that  are  proscribed  as  food),  he  published  on  this 
subject  a  valuable  work  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1750);  and  was  also  the  author  of  the  works:  "Zik- 
ron  Ma'aseh "  (A  Memento  of  the  Affair),  recon- 
ciliatory  advice  to  dissenting  parties  in  the  congre- 
gation of  Frankfort-ou  the-j\[ain  (ib.  1753);  and 
"ZikronTeru'ah  "  (Memorial of  the  Trumpet),  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  blowing  the  shofar. 

Bmu-iography:  Zpdner,  Cat,  IJchr.  Uoohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  l.'jT  ; 
Koest.  Cat.  fiiisc ii»i(ll.  /JiW.  i.  338. 
K.  1.   Bn. 

BRANDES,  REUBEN  ASHER:  Hebrew 
novelist  and  journalist ;  born  at  Wiln;i,  Russia,  1851. 
Educated  on  the  usual  Talmudieal  lines,  he  came 
earl)'  under  the  influence  of  the  JI.\skilim,  who 
made  it  their  .sole  aim  to  enlighten  the  Jews. 

In  1868,  when  but  .seventeen  years  of  age,  Brandes 
was  asked  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to  "Ila- 
Lebanon  "  (pja^Jn),  a  Hebrew  weekly  published  by 
Brill  in  Mayence,  and  for  several  years  he  devoted 
his  pen  to  topics  of  the  day  and  to  criticism. 

It  was  as  a  novelist,  however,  that  he  was  to  make 
a  mark  in  Hebrew  literature.  In  1874  he  published 
in  "The  Dawn"  (inL'TI),  a  n\onthly  edited  l)y  Smo- 
lenskin  at  Vienna,  his  first  story,  entitled  "The  Jlys- 
teries  of  the  Zephaniah  Family  "  (n':3V  n'3  ''nnDD). 
a  tale  of  great  promise  from  its  style  and  vivid  de- 
scriptions. The  next  year  appeared  in  book  form 
his  second  novel,  called  "The  Repentant"  (miD 
3t1jn),  which  was  followed  by  a  voliuninous  novel 
tre:Uing  of  Jewish  life  called  "Religion  and  Life" 
(D"nni  rrnn)-  This  reiuarkable  work  apjieared  in 
"The  Morning  Light"  {"IIN  ipin),  published  by 
Gottlobcr  at  Lemberg  in  1875. 

Another  novel  of  great  meiit,  "The  Two  Ex- 
tremes" (nnvpn  Tier*),  appeared  in  Lemberg  in  1885. 
In  this  Brandes  pictures  in  vivid  colors  the  Orthodox 
and  Reformed  camps  in  moilern  Israel. 
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In  1883  at  the  time  of  the  antiSeraitic  nots  in 
Russia,  Brandes  plunged  into  the  Zionist  move- 
ment and  became  one  of  its  foremost  advocates.  1  o 
foster  this  idea  he  went  to  Rumania,  and  began  the 
publication  at  Bucharest  of  a  weekly  m  Jucheo^ 
German  under  the  title  •'  Yehud.t."  A  *!«  end  of 
two  years,  however,  Brandes  was  expelled  from  the 

'""in  1891  he  went  to  Cracow,  Galicia,  and  starte.l  a 
weeklv  in  Hebrew  which  he  called  "The  lime 
(IDTH)"  This  paper  existed  for  nine  months,  when, 
for  lack  of  fun.is,  its  publication  was  suspended. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  appeared  from  his  pen  in 
recent  years.  ^^ 

I,.  G.  i    .        ■  ■ 

BRANDON,  BENJAMIN  P,APHAEL 
DIAS:  Dutch  Talmudist  and  Hebrew  author;  died 
about  1750  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  cantor. 
He  wrote-  -'Orot  ha-Mizwot"  (Lights  of  the  Pre- 
cepts) on  the  purpose  of  the  Biblical  and  the  Tal- 
mudic  precepts  (Amsterdam.  1753);  and" 'EmekBin- 
yamiu  "  (Valley  of  Benjamin),  on  halakic  problems 
suo-gested  by  his  friends  in  Amsterdam  {ib.  1753). 
In%ery  sharp  contrast  to  the  pure  and  simple  lan,- 
gua-'e  of  his  works  is  their  content.  For  instance, 
the  use  of  wine  at  '-kiddush"  and  "habdalah"  is  to 
Brandon  a  proof  tliat,  as  wine  is  a  product  of  much 
skilled  labor,  so  the  world  is  not  an  original  essence, 
but  the  work  of  a  master  ("Orot  ha-Mizwot,"  9b). 
Brandon  wrote  also  "Keter  Torah  "  (Crown  of  the 
Torah),  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Hebrew  poet 
David  Franco-ilendez  of  Amsterdam. 
bibliography:   StelnscUneider,  Cat.  Boill.  No.  4547:  Furst. 
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BRANDON,  JACOB    :^MILE    :gDOUARD : 

French  genre  painter;  born  at  Paris  July  3,  1831. 
A  pupifof  Picot,  Moutfort,  and  Corot,  he  entered 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  April  5,  1849.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  that  institution  he  assiduously  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practise  of  his  art. 

Among  the  principal  works  exhibited  by  Bran- 
don in  the  Salon  have  been:  "La  Canonisatitm  de 
Sainte  Brigitte  "  (1861) ;  "  La  Jettatura  di  Borgo  San 
Spirito"  (1861);  "La  Deruiere  Jlesse  de  Sainte  Bri- 
gitte "  (1863) ;  "  La  Charite  de  Sainte  Brigitte  "  (1863), 
a  desistn  in  encaustic  for  the  oratory  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Bridget  at  Rome:  "  Le  Dimanche  de  la  Plebe 
Romaine  au  Transtevere"  (1865;  medal),  a  water- 
color;  "Le  Baiser  de  la  itere  de  jMoTse  "  (1866);  "Le 
Sermon  du  Daian  Cardozo  a  la  Synagogue  d'Am- 
sterdam,  le 23  Juil.  1866 "(1867;  medal);  "LesFilsde 
M.  Octave  Feuillel."  portraits  (1869);  "La  Lecjon  de 
Talmud"  (1869);  "  Le  Sabbat"  (1870). 

Brandon,  who  did  not  exhiliit  so  frequently  after 
1870,  is  represented  at  the  Museum  of  Lille  by  tlie 
pictures  "The  Improviser"  and  "A  Scene  in  the 
Campagna. "  These,  in  common  with  his  other  genre 
pictures,  are  characterized  by  great  fidelity  to  na- 
ture, and  a  powerful,  vivid,  though  somewhat  heavy 
coloring. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHT:  Bellierde  \aChavignerie.DictionnaireGnu- 
raldcxAHisUide  TEcok  FraiK^iwe:  Seubert,  AUgcmewcs 
KilnstUr  Lexikun ;  La  Chrandti  jEacyctopfdic 
B.  J-   So- 


BRANDON,   JULES    BENJAMIN:    French 

oflicer  and  scion  of  an  ancient  Sephaidic  family  that 
went   to   France   from   Spain   after  the  exodus  of 
1492-    born  Sept.  24,   1833,  at  Paris;   died  May  23, 
1871.'     After  studying  at  the  College  St.  Barbe,  he 
went  to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  in  1853,  and  en- 
tered the  artillery.     He  married,  in  Aug.,  1866,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Cohniel  Salvador,  nephew  of  the 
Jewish    Idstorian  Josejih    Salvador.      At   the   out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870)  Brandon, 
who  was  then  instructor  (with  the  rank  of  captain) 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  immediately  requested 
to  be  transferred  to  active  service.     He  joined  the 
army,  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Sedan,  and  was  sent 
to  Germauv,  his  wife  following  him.     As  soon  as 
the  armistice  was  signed,  and  he  received  news  of 
the  events  of  the  eighteenth  of  JIarch  and  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Commune,  Brandon  was  one  of 
the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  granted 
to  tlie  officers  to  return  to  France.     He  hastened  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  Ver- 
sailles     Though  the  troops  at  that  time  were  dis- 
or..anizcd,  he  rapidly  reformed  his  battery;   but  on 
entering  Paris.  Jlay  23,  1871,  he  was  killed  by  a 
stray  ball  tired  from  a  window.     General  Berkheim 
plaJed  the  name  of  Brandon,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  officers  of   the   second  army  corps,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  captains  to  be  read  at  daily  roll- 
call,  in  order  that  this  tribute  should  be  '^a  title  of 
elorv  that  will  be  preserved  in  his  family." 
^  ..  M.  Bl. 


I 


BRANDSTADTER,  MORDECAI   DAVID: 

Galician  novelist;  born  Feb.  14,  1844,  in  Brzesko, 
Galicia  He  received  a  good  Talmudical  education, 
and  after  his  marriage  (at  the  early  age  of  fourteen) 
settled  in  the  home  of  his  wife's  parents  in  Tarnow, 
puisuing  his  rabbinical  studies  for  about  six  years 
longer.  During  that  time  he  also  became  acquainted 
with  Neo-Hebraic  and  German  literature.  At  the 
■lo-eof  twenty  he  established  himself  in  business  in 
Tarnow,  and  "is  now  ( 1902)  one  of  the  most  prominent 
manufacturers  in  the  district. 

Brandstadter's  first  attempt  at  literature  was  the 
translation  into  Hebrew  of  L.  Philipp.son-s  pamphlet 
"Haben  die  Judcn  AVirklieh  Jesuni  Gekreuzigt? 
(Berlin    1865),  which  was  publisheil  in  the  Hebrew 
periodical  "  Ha-Ibri "  in  Brody.     But  his  real  literary 
activity  began  at  the  time  he  visited  Vienna  in  1869 
anil  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  P.  Sniolenskm, 
who   had   just  started  his  monthly,  "Ha-Shahar. 
Smolenskin   recognized   Brandstadter's   talent    and 
encouraged  him  to  write  novels.     The  first  sketch 
from   his   pen,    "Eliyahu  ha-Nabi"    (The   Prophet 
Elijah)  appeared  in  No.  1  of  "  Ha-Shal.iar,"  and  was 
soon  after  translated  into  Polish  and  published  m 
the  "Israelita"  of 'Warsaw.     "Mordecai  Kisovitz  " 
(the  story  of  the  life  of  a  Galician  Jew)  appeared 
in  the  second  issue  of  the  same  paper,  and  was  la- 
ter translated  into   Russian  and  English.     "Rcshit 
Madon  "  (The  Beginning  of  a  Quarrel),  describing  the 
life  of  the   quasi-enlightened  Jews  of  Galicia.  ap- 
peared the  same  year,  and  "Ha-Niflaot  me-'Ir  Zi- 
dutschub  "  (The  -Wonders  of  the  City  of  Zidutschub) 
came  out  in  No.  3  of  the  same  periodical.    About  half 
a  dozen  more  short  stories  were  subsequently  pub- 
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lishf'ii  in  "Ha-Shahar"  and  "Ha-Meliz."  Some  of 
them  went  through  several  editions  in  bool<  foim, 
and  several  were  translated  into  German  and  other 
languages.  His  collected  novels,  "  Kol  Sippure,"in 
two  volumes,  containing  ten  short  stories  in  prose 
and  three  in  verse,  were  published  in  Cracow,  1890- 
91.  He  has  also  wi'itten  several  short  stoiies  since 
that  time. 

Brandstiidter  displays  remarkable  skill  in  telling 
simple  humorous  stories,  and  iu  mercilessly  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  the  fanatical  Hasidim,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  conceited  progressive  aristocracy, 
on  the  other. 

BiBLIOGRAPHV:  Jos.  Kliuisner,  Niini-Tcureislauja  Literatura 
xix.  Vycka,  p.  49,  Warsaw,  1900 :  Sefer  Zikkarnn  CBwik  of 
Memorial),  p.  10,   Warsaw,  1S90;    Zeitlin,  Bibl.    Post-Men- 
(lels.,  p.  38. 
s.  p.  Wi. 

BKANN,  MAKCTJS  :  German  historian ;  born 
in  Uauitsch  July  !>,  1S49;  .son  of  Kabbi  Solomon 
Brann.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
attending  at  the  same  time  the  rabbinical  seminary 
of  that  city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  university 
in  1873  and  from  the  seminary  in  1875.  Subse- 
quently he  acted  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in  various 
places,  until  1891,  when,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Graetz,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  and 
Biljlical  exegesis  in  the  Breslau  seminary. 

Brann  has  written:  "  De  Ilerodis  Magni  Filiis, 
Patreni  in  Imperio  Secutis  "  (part  i.,  Breslau,  1873) 
— his  doctoral  dissertation,  of  which  the  sef-ond  part 
appeared  in  German  under  the  title,  "Die  Sohne  des 
Herodes"  (1873);  "Geschiclite  der  Gesellschaft  der 
Brlider  [Hebrah  Kaddisii.\ii]  in  Breslau,"  1880; 
"Geschiclil(^  der  Juilen  imd  Hirer  Literatur."  a  text- 
book of  Jewish  history  (vol.  i.  1893,  2d  ed.  1896;  vol. 
ii.  1894,  2d  ed.  1S!)9);  "Geschiclitc'  des  l{abl)inats  iu 
Schneidemiihl,"  1H94;  "  Ein  Kur/.er  Gang  Durch  die 
JUdische  Gescliichte,"  1895;  "Ein  K\irzer  Gajig 
Durch  die  Geschichteder  Jiidisclien  Literatur,"  1896; 
"Lelirbuchder  Judischen  Geschiclite"  (vol.  i.  1900; 
vol.  ii.  1901;  vol.  iii,  1902);  "  (Jeschiclite  der  Juden 
in  Schlesien,"  3  parts,  ls9.-,-1901. 

Since  1890  Brann  has  edited  a  Jewish  almanac, 
"Jahrbuch  zur  Belelirung  unci  Uiitcrlialtung, "  and 
from  1893  until  the  death  of  David  Kaufmaun  was 
joint  editor  with  him  of  the  "  Monatsschrift  fiir  Ge- 
schiclite und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,"  which 
had  been  discontinued  for  several  years;  since  1899 
he  is  sole  editor.  In  1900  Brann  edited,  with  F. 
Rosenthal,  a  memorial  volume  in  honor  of  his  col- 
league, "Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinnenmg  an  David 
Kaufinaim,"  Breslau,  1900. 
s.  D. 

BRANN,  SOLOMON:  German  rabbi;  born  in 
Rawitsch,  Nov.  3,  1N14.  He  attended  for  several 
years  the  yeshibah  in  Lissa,  and  continued  his  stud- 
ies in  the  Berlin  University.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  rabbinical  board  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  a  pioneer  of  German  preaching.  Since 
1853  he  has  been  i-abbi  at  Sclineidemiihl.  Brann  has 
contributed  largely  to  scientific  German  periodicals, 
such  as  "Orient,"  "  Monatsschrift,"  and  "Jiidisches 
Literaturblatt."  His  notes  on  the  Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi  are  to  be  found  in  the  Krotoschin  edition  of 
1866. 
8.  D. 


BRASCH,  MORITZ  :  German  philosopher  and 
litterateur;  bornat  Zempelburg,  West  Prussia,  Aug. 
18,  1843;  died  at  Leipzig  Sept.  14,  1895.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Greifswald, 
and  Jena,  settling  at  the  first-mentioned  place  on 
tlie  completion  of  his  studies.  Finally  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  became  (1874-79)  the  chief  editor 
of  Brockhaus'  "  Konversations-Le.xikon." 

Brasch  ranked  high  among  the  modern  philosoph- 
ical essayists  of  Germany.  He  published  the  fol- 
lowing works:  "Benedictus  von  Spinoza's  System 
dcrPhilosophie."  1870;  "  Ucht.strahlen  aus  Jlendels- 
solin's  Schriften  nach  der  Etliica  Dargestellt,"  1875; 
"Die  Klassiker  der  Philosophic,"  3  vols.  1883-86; 
"  Gesammelte  Essays  und  Charakterkopfe  zur  Ncuern 
Philosophic  und  Litteralur,"  2  vols.  1885-86;  "Phi- 
losophic der  Gegenwart  "  (vol.  iv.  of  "  Klassiker  der 
Philosophic"),  1887;  "Welt-  und  Leijeiisanschauung 
Friedrich  Ubcrwegs,"  1888;  "Philosophic  und  Poli- 
tik:  Studicn  iiber  La.ssalle  und  Johaiin  Jacoby," 
1890;  "Gescli.  der  Leipzigcr  Univcrsitiit  von  ihrem 
Ursprnngbiszur  Gegenwart,"  1890;  "Lelirbuchder 
Gesch.  der  Philosophic,"  2d  ed.  1893;  "  Wescn  und 
Ziele  der  Ethisclien  Bewegung,"  1894;  "Leipziger 
Philosophcn  iin  19.  Jalirhundcrt — Portriits  und  Stu- 
dicn," 1894;  "Die  Facultiileufragc  und  die  Stcllung 
dcrPhilosophie,"  1895.  He  edited:  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn's "Wcrke  zur  Metaphysik,  Heligions|iliiloso- 
phie  und  Acsthetik,"  2  vols.  i880.  2il  ed.  1881 ;  Uber- 
weg's  "Schillerals  Philosopli  und  Historiker,"  1885; 
Schopenhauer's  works,  2  vols.,  1891 ;  Aristotle's  "  Po- 
liteia  "  (German  transl.  with  introduction  and  notes), 
1894. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Leipziffer  Tlhtittrirte  Zeihmfi.  Auk.  16, 1S90; 
Kohut.  Berllhmte  IitraelUische  Manner  und  Fraucn.  part 
14,  p.  ai3;  De  Gubematis,  Diz.  Biiig. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

BRASLAW,    NAHMAN.      See    Nahman    b. 

Sl.MI.IAU    OK    BkASI.AW. 

BRASS :  A  composition  of  copper  and  zinc. 
The  application  of  the  word  in  the  Bible  is  uncer- 
tain, as  instruments  of  copper  and  bronze  were  often 
used  where  brass  is  mentioned.  ('o|ipcr,  bronze, 
and  other  metals  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  be- 
fore the  Exodus.  In  the  OM  Testament  brass  is  re- 
ferred to  both  actually  and  symbolically.  In  Ex. 
xxxviii.  2-8  the  altar  of  burnt  ofTering  is  overlaid 
with  brass.  All  the  vessels  of  the  altar  are  made 
of  brass.  In  Num.  xxi.  9  Moses  makes  a  serpent  of 
brass.  In  I  Sam.  xvii.  5  Goliath  is  clad  in  an  armor 
of  brass.  In  II  Sam.  viii.  8  King  David  takes  "ex- 
ceeding much  brass"  from  Betah  and  Berothai.  In 
I  Kings  vii.  7  is  the  reference  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  "a  worker  in  brass."  In  II  Kings  xxv.  13,  14; 
Jer.  Iii.  17,  the  brazen  vessels  and  pillars  carried 
away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  I  Chrou.  xv.  19 
"cymbals  of  brass,"  are  mentioned. 

15rass  is  often  referred  to  .symbolically  in  Hebrew 
Scripture :Deut.  xxviii.  23,  "Thy  heaven  thatisover 
thee  shall  be  brass"  (without  clouds  and  rain);  Job 
vi.  13,  "Is  my  fiesh  brass'/"  (enduring,  in.sensible) ; 
Dan.  ii.  33,  "Belly  and  thighs  of  brass"  (expressing 
brilliancy) ;  Dan.  x.  6,  "  His  feet  like  in  color  to 
burnished  brass." 

E.  G.  u.  T.  F.  S. 
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BRATZLAV  (n  BBASLAVL :  A  town  in  the 
govt-rnnicut  nf  Piichilia.  Russia,  situated  ou  the  right 
bank  of  the  soutliern  Bug.  It  was  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  at  different  times  sub- 
ject to  Pohmd,  Lithuania,  R\issia,  and  the  Tatars. 
In  1479.  when  the  Tatars  conquered  and  destroyed 
Bratzlav,  more  than  600  inhabitants,  among  them 
400  Jews,  were  slain  in  one  day.  In  l.i.51,  when  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Crimean  kliau  Devlyet  Girei, 
and  the  entire  garrison  and  a  large  part  of  tlie  pop- 
lUation  fled,  the  Jews  heroically  defended  the  town 
against  the  enemy.  In  1569.  at  the  time  of  a  relig- 
ious uprising  of  the  Cossacks,  thehetmaus  Nalivaiko 
and  KossinsUi  rejieatcdly  attacked  the  city,  plunder- 
ing aud  murdering  without  mercy:  the  Jews,  of 
course,  not  being  exempted. 

But  the  most  terrible  year  for  the  Jews  was  1648, 
when  the  alderman  Martin  Kalinovski  delivered 
Bratzlav  into  the  hands  of  Chmielnicki,  who  seized 
the  town  and  massacred  all  the  Jews.  In  1664  the 
Russians  .slaughtered  the  Poles  and  Jews  of  Kame- 
netz-Podolsk,  Miedzybodz,  and  Bratzlav.  When 
the  hetmans  Voinaravski  and  Orlik  plotted  with  the 
Tatars  against  Peter  the  Great,  Bratzlav  became 
the  scene  of  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jews.  The  town  has  been  a  place  of  shelter  for  the 
followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  and  other  sects,  espe- 
cially the  Frankists  and  the  Hasidim. 

In  the  town  of  Bratzlav  in  1895  the  Jews  num- 
bered 3,460,  or  39.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  ; 
and  in  the  district  of  that  name  there  were  31,000,  or 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  They 
have  a  synagogue  and  six  houses  of  prayer  in  the 
town. 

Bibliography:  Shaloin-'Alekein,  in  Yidilische  Vnllisbihlin- 
(fif/i,  i. -HIMIS,  Kiev.  18»«:  Entziklipfilichcski  Slovar.  iv., 
St.  retersburg,  1895;  Begestii  i  XadpiM,  1.  464,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1899. 

H.  K. 

BRAXJDO,  ALEXANDER:  Russian  author: 
born  in  1S64.  From  lss<(  until  1893  he  was  reviewer 
of  literature  on  Russian  history  for  the  "Jahresbe- 
richt  der  Geschichtswissenschaft "  and  the  "'Istori- 
cheskoye  Obozrenie."  published  by  the  L'uiversity  of 
St.  Petersburg;  he  translated  sources  for  Russian 
history,  as  Grevenbruch's  "Tragoedia  Moscovitica." 
1606  (history  of  the  false  Dmitri):  and  Neuville's 
"Relation  (lurieusc,"  1689  (history  of  the  riot  of 
the  Stryeltzy).  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in 
"Russki  Bibliograticheski  Slovar."  published  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  a  series  of  reviews  in  the  "Zhurnal  Min- 
isterstva  Narodiiavo  Prosvycshcheniya. "  In  the 
"Voskhod"  for  1896  there  ajipeared  his  reviews  of 
the  works  of  Bershadski  on  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
While  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Education  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  he  succeeded 
in  directing  the  activity  of  that  organization  toward 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  elementary 
education  among  the  Jews.  At  present  he  is  a 
memlier  of  the  advisory  board  of  tlie  Jewish  Colo- 
nization Association. 

H.  R.  S.    J. 

BBATJN,  JOSEF :  Austrian  journalist,  drama- 
tist, and  librettist :  born  at  Budapest,  May  5,  1840. 
Braun  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine 


at  the  University  of  Vienna,  but  abandoned  his  med- 
ical studies  in  1860  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  Isidor 
Heller's  "  Fortschritt,"  on  which  he  was  trusted  with 
Hungarian  affairs.  Next  he  joined  the  staffs  of  the 
'■  Wanderer, "  "  Morgenpost "  (as  editor-in-chief), "  Dc- 
batte,"  and  in  1869  the  "  Tagespresse. "  From  1869 
to  1878  he  managed  the  humoristic  illustrated  paiicr 
"  DerFloh  "  ;  in  1871  he  founded  the  "  Bombe,"  which 
he  sold  to  establish,  in  1881,  the  "Wiener  Caricatu- 
ren."  Among  his  works  are :  "Emporkommlinge," 
a  romance,  published  in  1874  in  the  "  Bombe  "  ;  "  Lus- 
tige  Weiber  von  Wien,"  1881;  and  the  following 
plays  and  libretti:  "Flotte  Burschc,"  1861  (music 
by  Suppe) ;  "  Die  Pagen  von  Versailles,"  1863;  "Die 
Keusche  Diana,"  1864  (the  first  opera  composed  b)' 
Millocker);  "Carneval  in  Rom,"  1877  (music  by 
Johann  Strauss):  "  Hector  in  derTinte";  "Bibiana 
und  Leodegar  "  ;  "  In  den  Flitterwochen  " ;  and 
"  Wiihrend  der  Quadrille." 
BiBLiOGRAPUT  I  Elsenberg,  Das  GeMige  Wicn,  p.  .51. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BRAUN,  SOLOMON:  French  lieutenant  of 
artillery;  Ijorn  at  Paris.  1868;  died  in  Togbao, 
Sudan,  in  1899.  His  father,  a  poor  pedler,  observ- 
ing Solomon's  capacity  for  learning,  made  the  great- 
est sacrifices  to  give  him  a  good  education.  Solo- 
mon successfully  passed  the  competitive  examination 
for  the  Ecole  Polytechuique,  wlieuce  he  graduated 
as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1897  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  minister  of  war  to  join  the  perilous 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  Lake  Tchad  under 
Major  Brctounet.  The  expedition  was  surprised, 
and  every  member  slaughtered  by  the  Tuaregs. 
Bibliography:  Archives  IsraiUtes,  Feb.  13, 1899. 

s.  I.  Bu. 

BBAUNSCH-WEIG  (BBUNSCHWia), 

ABRAHAM  B.  ELIEZEB  :  Reviser  of  the  rab- 
binical Bible  pidilished  by  the  printer  KOnig  of 
Basel  in  1619:  and  assistant  to  Johannes  Buxtorf, 
both  the  father  and  the  son.  At  the  request  of 
Buxtorf,  senior,  Braunschweig  was  permitted  to 
settle  at  Basel.  Upon  the  circumcision  of  a  son. 
in  1619,  at  which  several  Jews  were  present,  he  was 
fined  400  fs. ,  Konig  and  Buxtorf  100  fs.  each,  and 
all  the  Jews  who  had  been  present  at  the  celebration 
were  imjirisoned  for  some  daj's.  Braunschweig 
lived  later  at  Lengnau  (Aargau)  aud  in  Zurich,  and 
attended  the  fair  at  Zurzaeh.  He  traded  in  Hebrew- 
books,  which  he  obtained  on  his  journeys  through 
Alsace.  In  the  correspondence  between  Johannes 
Hottingerof  Zurich  and  Johannes  Buxtorf  of  Basel, 
Braunschweig  took  an  inipoitant  part.  He  was  still 
living  in  1644.  Whether  he  was  related  to  Joseph 
ben  Jacob  Braunschweig,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  "Sod  ha-Neshamah."  printed  at  Ba- 
sel in  1608,  is  not  know-n. 

Bibliography:  Preface  and  colophon  to  Braunschweig's  rab- 
binical Bible :  Kev.  Et.  Juii'cs,  vlii.  77  et  wq.;  Zunz,  S.  P. 
p.  341. 
o.  M.   K. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG,      JACOB      ELIEZER : 

German  rabbi  and  Taliuudic  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  eighteenth  century:  died  in  Vienna 
April  16.  1739.  Of  his  life  very  littie  is  known. 
He  was  rabbi  at  first  in  Kanitz,  province  of  Moravia, 
Austria,   aud   subsequently  in  Vienna,    where    he 
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found  a  Maecenas  in  Samson  Wertlieimer,  who 
engaged  bim  as  his  chaplain,  because  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  were  not  permitted  to  engage  a  rabbi, 
Braunschweig  wrote:  "  Siah  'Abde  Abot "  (Tlie 
Language  of  the  Servants  of  tlie  Fatliers),  a  con- 
cordance to  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrasliiin ;  "Ta- 
'ame  ha-Torah  "  (Tlic  Reasons  of  tlie  Law),  an  e.\- 
egetical  work  on  the  Pentateuch ;  "  Sefer  Sekar 
we-'Onesh  "  (The  Book  of  Keward  and  Punishment), 
which  .seems  to  have  been  an  index  of  all  Talniudic 
pa.ssagi's  bearing  on  divine  retriljution;  "Gematriol 
u-Periferaot  la-Hokmah  "  (The  Gematria  and  Periph 
eries  of  Wisdom),  a  cabalistic  work  on  the  Penta 
teuch  ;  and  Gematriol  on  the  Tiirah,  both  exegetical 
and  eal)alistic,  being  an  index  of  all  Talnnulic  rab- 
binical interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch.  None  of 
his  works  was  published,  and,  as  far  as  known,  only 
tlie  tirst-mentioned  is  extant  in  manuscript.  It  is  in 
the  Berlin  Library,  and  has  been  wrongly  ascribed 
by  Steinschneider  to  Lazar  Fried,  rabbi  at  Kanitz. 
Braunschweig's  family  later  adopted  the  name 
"Deutsch  ";  and  one  of  his  descendants  is  Gotthard 
Deutsch  of  Cincinnati. 

BlBI.tOGRAPiIv:  Kaiifmanii.  Snittxini  Wi  )l}u:ii/n:)\  Vii-iHiii, 
18S8;  fUeinsebneider.  Kdtaliiij  ilei-  ISn  liner  H'liulscliiiftin  ; 
Graeber.  Ozar  hn-Sifrut,  ii.  .s:i ;  DrJutnih.  \'Mf.l.  pp.  i;s  , t  .mi;. 

i). 
BRAUNSCHWEIG,    MOSES    BEN    MOB- 

DECAI:  Polish  Talniudist;  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Cracow.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Jacob  Weil's  widely  known  codex 
on  the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  iuspectiim  of 
slaughtered  animals  ("Hilkot  Sliehitot  u-Bedikot"). 
The  commentary,  which  was  printed  with  Weil's 
text  under  the  title  "Tikkune  Zebah "  (Prague, 
1604),  consists  of  several  sections  having  special 
subtitles. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bod;,  cols.  1280, 17&5. 
I..  G.  I.   Beu. 

BRAVERY.     See  Cour.\oe. 

BKA'VO,  ABRAHAM:  A  financier  living  in 
London  in  1710.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Spanish- 
Portuguese  family,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Jewish  poets.  Bravo  eulogized  in  English  verse  the 
work,  "Espejo  Fiel  de  Vidas ''  (Loudon,  1720),  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguua,  the 
Spanish-Jewish  translator  of  ]isalms. 

Another  Abraham  Bravo,  undoubtedly  a  kinsman 
of  tlie  foregoing,  lived  in  Jamaica  in  1773.  Benja- 
min and  David  Bravo,  who  went  from  London  to  .Ja- 
maica, were  naturalized  there  in  1740. 

BiBUOGRAPHY :  Piihlicatums  of  Amrricnn  Jew.  JTM.  f!iic. 
V.  3,  111 ;  vi.  1.55 ;  Jewi'sh  Quartciiu  Hcmew.  xi.  .573  ft  .sci;. 

•I.  M.  K. 

BRAY-STJR-SEINE  :  Small  town  situated  be- 
tween Proviiis  and  Montereau,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne;  belonged  formerly  to  Champagne. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  had  an  ini])ortant  .Jewish 
communit}',  including  such  rabbis  as  Jacob  the 
Tosatist,  and  H.  Isaac.  Severiil  commentators  were 
born  here:  II.  Matathia.  Phini'as,  and  Menahem  (it 
is  possible  that  the  latter  twoare  identical) :  and  there 
were  also  some  very  rich  Jews  in  the  city. 

An  Israelite  having  been  assassinated  in  1191  by  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  Prance,  his  coreligionists  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  countess  Blanche  of  ('ham- 


pagnetohang  the  murderer,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  hanging  of  Haman  they  selected  the  day  of 
Purim.  According  to  Christian  reports,  they  tied 
the  hands  of  the  murderer  behind  his  back,  and  after 
having  jilaced  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  led 
him  through  the  city,  beating  him  with  a  stick. 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  taking  advantage, 
perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  was  his  sub- 
ject invaded  the  domain  of  the  countess  of  Cham- 
pagne, placed  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  of 
Bray,  and  seized  the  Jews  and  burned  more  tlian 
eighty  of  them  at  the  stake,  among  whom  were 
the  rabl)is  Jacob  and  Isaac  aforementioned.  Ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary.  P.  Ei)hraim  of  Bonn,  the 
attempt  had  tirst  been  made  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  Only  ehildn  n  under  thirteen  years 
old  escaped  the  per.secuf  ion. 

This  massacre  did  not  jiiit  an  end  to  the  C(mimu- 
nity,  however,  for  documents  show  that  there  were 
still  some  Jews  in  the  city  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Among  the  best  known  may  lie  mentioned  JIatath'ia 
or  Eliab,  son  of  R.  Isaac,  who  died  in  1191;  Deo- 
datus  or  (Dieudonne)  and  Hely,  bankers,  who  were 
at  the  Petit  Chiltelet  in  Paris  in  1204-6,  and  in  1231 
at  Provins.  In  that  year  Thibaut  IV..  count  of 
Champagne,  was  in  their  debt.  All  traces  of  this 
community  have  been  lost  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.    No  Jews  live  there  to-day. 

Bibliography:  Rigord,  HMoire  i(f  PhlUppe-Auguatr  :  Eph- 
raim  of  Bonn,  in  Hehrilinche  BericMc  Uher  die  Juilrnver- 
fnlyuiifioi    Willnend  der  Kreuzzllge,  p.  70;  Gross,  Gallia 
Juditicit,  p.  I:i:t. 
«'  I.  L. 

BRAZEN  SEA.— Biblical  Data  :    The  brazen 

laver  of  tlie  Jlosaic  ritual;  made  by  Solomon  out  of 
bronze  captured  by  David  at  Tibliath  and  Chun, 
cities  of  Hadarezer  (I  Chron.  xviii.  8).  It  served 
the  same  jnirpose  for  the  othciating  priests  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  as  did  the  laver  for  those  officers  at 
the  tabernacle.  The  dimensions  of  the  .sea  (I  Kings 
vii.  23-26)  were  as  follows:  height.  5  cubits;  cir- 
cumference. 30  cubits  (consequently  it  was  about  10 
cubits  in  diameter);  and  a  haiidlireadth  in  thickness. 
It  was  capable  of  holding  2,000  "baths";  on  the 
smallest  calculation,  about  17,000  gallons.  "I'nder 
the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were  knops  which 
did  compass  it,  for  ten  cubits  conipa.ssing  the  sea 
■round  about;  the  knops  were  in  two  rows,  cast  when 
it  was  cast  "  (ili.  24).  This  great  brazen  vessel  was 
.set  on  the  backs  of  twelve  brazen  oxen;  three  of 
them  facing  each  cardinal  point,  and  all  of  them 
facing  outward  ;  see  illustration,  p.  3.W. 

The  humiliation  of  Ahaz  before  Tiglath-pileser 
HI.  and  his  desecration  of  the  Temiileand  all  sacred 
things  led  him  to  take  this  sea  down  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  oxen,  and  to  set  it  upon  a  iiavement  of 
stone  (II  Kings  xvi.  17).  It  was  linally  (II  Kings 
XXV.  13)  broken  into  pieces  at  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  material  was  car- 
ried to  Babylon. 

liiBi.iocuAPiiY  :  NowjK'k,  Lfhrlnu-h  dt'r  Hftin'ti^chcn  At'clili' 
•  ihni'ir.  1SM4.  ii.  4-':  lienziiiccr,  Anh.  IS!H,  p.  2.52. 
.J.  ,iK.  I.  M.  p. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  laver  con- 
tained water  sullicient  for  l.'il)  ritual  baths  ("milj- 
waot"),  if  forty  scabs  be  taken  as  the  legal  measure 
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of  such  bath.  The  laver  was  not  entirely  round, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  Scripture  (I  Kings 
vii.  23):  the  upper  two-fifths  were  round:  but  the 
lower  three  were  square  ('Er.  14a.  b).  The  symbol- 
ism of  the  brazen  sea  is  described  in  detail  in  the 
MiDRASH  Tapshe.  The  sea  represented  the  world ; 
the  ten  ells  of  diameter  corresponded  to  the  ten  ScU- 
rot;  and  it  was  round  at 
the  top  (according  to  the 
Talmud  passage  above 
cited)  as  the  heavens  are 
round.  The  depth  of  the 
sea  was  five  ells,  corre- 
sponding to  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  years' 
journey  between  heaven 
and  earth  (compare  Hag. 
13a>.  The  bund  of  thirty 
ells  aroimd  it  corresponded 
totheTenCommandments,  '  v 

to  the  ten  words  of  God  '' 


were  sent  against  them,  and  very  many  died  of  their 
poisonous  bites.  On  their  showing  repentance  Moses 
was  bidden  to  put  upon  a  lofty  pole  an  image  in 
bronze  of  such  a  serpent,  which,  according  to 
II  Kings  xviii.  4,  was  known  as  "nehushtan."  The 
sufferers,  Avhen  they  looked  upon  the  image  from 
any  part  of  the  camp,  were  healed  of  their  sickness 
(X>im.  xxi.  4-9).  This 
■■  brazen  serpent "  became 
an  object  of  adoration  to 
Israel,  and  so  remained 
until  Hezekiah  destroyed 
it  by  breaking  it  into 
fragments  (11  Kings 
xviii.  4). 

In  Rabbinical  Lit- 
erature :  Inasmuch  as  the 
serpent  in  the  Talmud 
stands  for  such  evils  as 
talebearinganddefamation 
of  character  (Gen.  iii.  4,  5), 


"■--?.:« 


The  Brazen  Sea  of  Solomo.s's  Temple.— With  View  ok  Section. 

(Rtstored  according  to  C.iliiiet.) 


at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  to  the  ten  Setirot ; 
for  the  world  can  exist  only  when  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  observed  ;  and  the  ten  Setirot  as  well 
as  the  ten  words  of  God  were  the  instruments  of  the 
Creation.  The  two  rows  of  colocynths  (knops)  be- 
low the  rira  were  symbolic  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
while  the  twelve  oxen  on  which  the  sea  rested  repre- 
sented the  zodiac  C'mazzalot '').  It  contained  2.000 
baths  (cubic  measures),  for  the  \vorld  will  sustain  him 
who  keeps  the  Torah.  which  was  created  2.000  years 
before  the  world  (Jlidrash  Tadshe  ii. ,  ed.  Epsteiu.  in 
"Mi-Kadmonivot  ha-Yehudim,"  xvi.,  xvii. ;  Yalk.. 
Kings,  185). 

.T.  SR.  L.    G. 

BRAZEN  SERPENT  (|nt;'nj).  —  Biblical 
Data  :  An  image  set  up  by  Jloses  which  is  said  to 
liave  healed  those  who  looked  upon  it.  'When  the 
people  of  Israel,  near  the  close  of  the  desert  wan- 
derings, were  marching  southward  to  go  around 
Edom  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  murmured  against 
God  and  against  Jloses.  As  a  punishment  "  fiery  ser- 
pents" (compare  Isa.  xiv.  29;  xxx.  6)  of  the  region 


the  Midrash  finds  in  the  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents 
a  punishment  for  sins  of  the  evil  tongue  (Num.  xxi. 
•5).  God  said:  "Let  the  serpent  who  was  the  first 
to  offend  by  'evil  tongue  '  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  same  sin  and  did  not  profit 
by  the  serjient's  example." 

One  of  the  complaints  in  this  case  was  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  manna.  "Whereas  the  manna  is  believed 
to  have  had  any  taste  desired  by  the  person  eating 
it,  to  the  .serpent  all  things  had  the  taste  of  dust,  in 
accordance  with  the  words:  "  And  dust  shall  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life  "  (Gen.  iii.  14).  It  was  very 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  they  who  loathed  the 
food  which  had  gi\cn  any  taste  desired,  should  be 
punished  b}-  means  of  that  creature  to  which  every- 
thing has  the  same  tsiste  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber.  Huliljat, 
xlv.  [3371 :  5Iidrash  R.  Num.  xix.  22). 

The  ilishnah  does  not  take  literally  the  words 
■'Every  one  who  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  would  look 
at  the  serpent  and  live."  but  interprets  them  sym- 
bolically. The  people  should  look  up  to  the  God 
of  heaven,  for  it  is  not  the  serpent  that  either 
brings  to  life  or  puts  to  death,  but  it  is  God  (Mish- 
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nab  R.  H.  29a).  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
people  lost  sight  of  the  .symbolical  meaning  and  re* 
garded  the  serpent  itself  as  the  seat  of  the  healing 
power,  and  they  made  it  an  object  of  worship, 
so  that  Hezekiah  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  it 
(II  Kings  xviii.  4;  see  also  Ber.  10a). 

K.  I.   Hu. 

Critical  View :  It  is  not  necesssiry  to  discuss 

here  the  nature  of  the  serpents  (see  Seraphim)  that 
attacked  the  pilgrims  in  the  desert;  for  it  is  not 
specifically  said  that  one  of  these,  but  merely  a 
"serpent,"  not  further  defined,  was  represented  in 
bronze. 

The  question  of  the  form  of  representation  is, 
however,  of  importance  as  a  matter  of  religious  his- 
tory. In  this  narrative  ascribed  to  J  aufi  E  modern 
criticism  sees  an  account  of  the  way  in  wliieh  the 
serpent-worsliip,  surviving  till  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah, took  its  rise.  What  was  its  motive?  Evidently 
the  serpent  in  this  special  cult  was  regarded  as 
beneficent,  as  was  frequentl_y  the  case  among  the 
Semites  generally  (compare  Anim.vi,  WoRsnip). 
But  at  the  same  time  tlie  serpent  was  becoming 
odious,  asa  type  of  subtlety  and  .seductiveness  (Gen. 
iii.),  and  the  two  conceptions  were  felt  to  be  incon- 
sistent. The  wilderness  narrative  does  justice  his- 
toricallj'-  to  both  of  these  aspects  of  serpent  nature 
and  the  corresponding  beliefs.  Adtl  to  this,  that  all 
sorts  of  image-worship  were  being  discoiuaged  by 
prophetic  influence.  In  this  sju'cial  instance  it  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  reforming  party  in 
Judah;  because  Isaiali,  who  was  its  main  inspiration, 
had  already  .spiritualized  the  idea  of  the  "flying 
serpent"  (I.sa.  vi.),  .seeing  in  the  "seraphim,"  or 
swiftly  changing  lightning  and  cloud-shapes  of  the 
sky,  a  mode  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  similar 
to  that  of  the  Chkhvbs.  The  name  "nebushtan" 
suggests  some  interesting  questions.  To  judge  from 
the  form,  the  name  belongs  to  an  old  period  of  tlie 
language,  but  the  explanation  of  it  asa  "brazen" 
object  appears  to  be  due  to  a  species  of  popular  ety- 
mology, "nahash"  .signifying  in  Hebrew  "brass" 
as  well  as  "serpent."  It  is  likely  that  nebushtan 
as  an  object  used  in  the  ancient  Semitic  cult  was  a 
species  of  totem-pole,  surmounted  by  the  reproduc- 
tion— perhaps  in  woo<l — of  a  serpent,  and  was 
placed  before  tents  or  ru<le  dwellings  as  a  means  of 
driving  off  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  lo  be 
lurking  everywhere. 

BiBUOGRAPHY:  Smend,  AUtri^lamfnttichr  nrtiginn,  p.  470; 
BaudissiD,  StvfJien  zvr  St^inil.  Rilj^iinnsur^iiiit-htr,  i.  288 
et  seq.x  Wellbausen,  lirstr  Arnhisihin  l{ri^1i:}tthunutypp, 
137  €t  SfQ.;  Kreraer.  KuUurfirsrIi.  t/cs  urUnt.'^,  ii.  2.57  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Religion  of  tlir  Smiihs.  2d  ed.,  p.  1:5.3;  Nowack, 
Hebr.  ArchiloUigic^  ii.  24  ;  Bi'iizintrtr,  Arch.  p.  38.3;  Gunkel, 
SchOpfung  und  Chw in.  li\>.  HI  ct  .vrt/..  Ill  ft  .'*r^.,  deals  with 
the  serpent-myths  generally,  as  also  does  liauilissin,  op.  cit. 
i.  2.57  et  seQ.  See  also  the  commentaries  of  ciieyne,  Delitzsoh, 
Duhm  on  the  passages  quoted  from  Isaiah,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Dillmann  and  Strack. 
.1.  JR.  J.  F.  McC. 

BBAZIEB.     See  Co.\l. 

BBAZIL :  The  largest  of  the  Soiitli  American 
states,  extending  from  lat.  5°  N.  to  33°  45'  S.,  long. 
35°  to  74'  W.,  with  an  area  of  3,209,878  square 
miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon 
in  1499,  and  independent!}'  in  1.500  by  Pedro  Alvaiez 
dc  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  whose  cotintry  claimed  the 


snuthea.stcrn  coast  by  right  of  discovery,  and  made 
tiie  first  permanent  settlement  in  1531. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Brazil  begins  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  history  of  the  country  itself. 
As  early  as  1.548  Jews  were  banished  by  tlic  Portu- 
guese Inquisition  to  Brazil,  and  in  the  Siime  year  it 
is  stated  that  Portuguese  Jews  transplanted  the' 
sugar-cane  from  the  island  of  Madeira  to  Brazil. 

The  Inquisition  was  never  oflieially  establislied  in 
Brazil,  but  it  had  its  agents  there  from  the  very 
start.  At  an  early  date  mention  is  made  of  Neo- 
Cliristians  or  Maranos  being  sent  back  from  Brazil 
to  Europe  to  stand  trial  before  the  Holy  Office. 
This  pr.aetise  became  more  frequent  after  1.580,  when 
Portugal  itself  came  under  llie  dominion  of  Spain, 
and  the  Inquisition  became  supreme  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  Maranos  of  the  New  World  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  wear  the  mask  just  as  they  had 
in  the  Old. 

As  early  as  KilO  mention  is  niivde  of  the  physi- 
cians of  Bahia  in  Brazil,  who  are  described  as  being 
mainly  Neo-(:inistiaus,  and  wlio  prescribed  pork  to 
lessen  the  suspicion  of  the  charge  of  Judaism. 
Pyrard.  the  historian,  who  visited  the  place  in  1610, 
says  that  a  rumor  was  then  atloat  that  "the  king  of 
Spain  desires  to  establish  the  Inquisition  Iiere,  on 
which  account  the  Jews  are  greatly  friglitened." 
Certain  it  is.  however,  that  these  persons  did  not 
openly  profess  their  faith. 

These  seci-et  Jews,  besides  acquiring  wealth,  be- 
came very  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  tlien  among  the  wealth- 
iest inhiibilants,  some  being  worth  from  60.000  to 
100,000  crusados.  "  But  they  were  despised  by  their 
narrow-minded  countrymen,  and  were  in  constant 
danger  of  losing  their  property  through  the  agents 
of  the  Holy  <.)tlice  "  (Southey's  "Brazil  "). 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  commenced  their  ambitious  schemes  for 
the  conquest  of  Biazil.  In  connection  with  some  of 
the  earliest  intrigues,  special  menti(ni  is  made  of  one 
Francisco  Hibiero,  a  Portuguese  captain  who  is  de- 
scribed as  having  Jewish  i-elatives  in  Ilolhmd. 

The  secret  Jews  welcomed  and  assisted  the  Dutch 
in  1618,  parlicularl}' as  at  that  time  they  had  good 
reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  the  Iniiuisition, 
which  had  recently  anested  in  Oporto  almost  all 
merchants  of  Jewish  extraction.  Alany  of  the  vic- 
tims were  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade,  and  the 
inquisitor-general  ap])lied  lo  the  government  to  as- 
sist the  Holy  Office  to  recover  such  part  of  their 
effects  as  might  be  in  the  hands  of  their  agents 
in  Brazil.  Accordingly  Don  I.uiz  de  Sou.sa  was 
char.ged  lo.send  home  a  list  of  all  the  Neo-Christians 
in  Brazil,  "with  the  most  precise  information  that 
can  be  obtained  of  their  property  and  places  of 
abode."  It  was  the  Dutch  war  alone  that  prevented 
the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was  at  this 
period  jiarticularly  that  the  Neo-Christians  of  Brazil 
threw  oil'  the  mask  and  appeared  asdistinctive  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  Dutch  relied  upon  this  lar.gc  Jewish  popula- 
tiini  for  assistance  when  they  prepan'd  their  plans 
for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  formed  in  1622  in  furl  Iterance  of 
the  project,  and   it   is  significant    that  one  of   the 
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arguments  in  favor  of  the  organization  was  "that 

the  Portuguese  themselves — some  from  their  hatred 

of  Castile,  others  because  of  their  inter- 

The  Dutch    marriages   with    Xeo-Christians,   ami 

and  their  consequent  dread  of  the  Inquisi- 

the  Jews,     tion — would  either  willingly  join   or 

feebly  oppose  an  invasion,  and  all  that 

was  needful  was  to  treat  them  well  and  give  them 

liberty  of  conscience." 

The  Dutch  were  not  mistaken.  Wheu  their  fleet 
was  sent  against  Bahia  all  necessary  information 
was  obtained  from  the  Jews.  The  city  was  cap- 
tured in  16'.24;  and  true  to  the  policy  mentioned, 
Willekens.  the  Dutch  commander,  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  liberty,  free  possession  of  their 
property,  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  to  all 
■who  would  submit.  This  brought  over  about  200 
Jews,  "who  exerted  themselves  to  make  others  fol- 
low their  example."  Unfortunately  for  the  Jews, 
Bahia  was  recaptured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1625: 
and  though  the  treaty  provided  for  the  safety  of 
other  inhabitants,  the  Xeo  Christians  who  had  placed 
such  trust  in  the  Hollanders  were  abandoned,  and  live 
of  them  were  put  to  death,  ilany  of  the  Maranos 
seem  to  have  remained,  however;  for  they  are  men- 
tioned again  in  1630.     See  Bahia. 

The  Dutch  soon  gained  another  foothold  and 
spread  their  conquests.  The  Portuguese  city  of 
Recife,  or  Pernambuco,  was  captured  by  the  Dutch 
in  1631 ;  and  immediately  most  of  the  Jews  and  Neo- 
Christians  from  Bahia  and  elsewhere  removed  to  that 
city,  although  it  had  a  large  Jewish  population  of 
its  own,  as  it  had  been  principally  settled  by  Jews. 
The  Dutch  endeavored  to  secure  colonists,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Holland  for  craftsmen  of  all  kinds.  JIany 
Portuguese  Jews  of  Holland  came  to  Brazil  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call;  for  now  that  the  country  offered 
them  full  religious  liberty,  it  also  gave  them  the 
additional  advantage  of  dwelling  among  a  popula- 
tion where  they  could  speak  their  own  language. 
Southey  asserts  that  these  Jews  made  excellent 
subjects. 

"Some  of  the  Portuguese  Brazilians  gladly  threw 
off  the  mask  which  they  had  so  long  been  compelled 
to  wear,  and  joined  their  brethren  of  the  synagogue. 
The  open  joy  with  which  they  now  celebrated  their 
ceremonies  attracted  too  much  notice:  it  excited  the 
horror  of  the  Catholics;  and  even  the  Dutch  them- 
selves, le.ss  liberal  than  their  own  laws,  pretended 
that  the  toleration  of  Holland  did  not  extend  to 
Brazil."  The  result  wasan  edict  by  which  the  Jews 
were  ordered  to  perfornr  their  rites  more  privatel}-. 

At  this  period  the  Jews  in  Recife  alone  were 
numbered  by  thousands:  and  one  of  them.  Gaspar 
Diaz  Ferreira,  was  considered  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  country.  Xor  was  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion confined  to  Pernambuco.  Great  numbers  of 
Jews  resided  throughout  Brazil,  particularly  at  Ta- 
marico,  Itamaraca,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Parahiba. 

Recife,  however,  was  the  great  center  of  .Jewish 
population,  and  soon  became  famous  not  only  in  the 
New  World,  but  also  in  the  Old,  for  its  important 
congregation  and  the  distinguished  scholars  num- 
bered among  its  inhabitants.  An  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  Manasseh  ben  Israel 
of  Amsterdam  dedicated  the  second  part  of  his  "  Con 


ciliador  "  to  the  prominent  men  of  the  congregation 
of  Recife.  Manasseh  ben  Israel  himself  at  one  time 
intended  going  there. 

In  1642  about  600  Portuguese  Jews  left  Amster- 
dam for  Brazil ;   with  them  were  two  distinguished 
scholars,  Isjiac  Aboab  da  Fonseca  and 
Recife        Moses  Raphael  de  .\iruilar.     The  for- 
Center  of     mer  soon  became  the  hakam,  and  the 

Jewish       latter  the   hazan.   or   reader,   for  the 

Popu-        congregation  at  Recife.     The  congrc- 

lation.        gation  at  Tamarico  had  at  its  head 

Jacob  Lagarto;    while  one  Jacob  de 

Aguilar  is  also   mentioned  as  a  Brazilian  rabbi  at 

this  period. 

Among  the  Jewish  writers  born  in  Brazil  may  be 
mentioned  Elijah  Jlachorro  and  Jacob  de  Andrade 
Velosino. 

"Among  the  free  inhabitants  of  Brazil  in  1640," 
writes  Xieuhoff.  "  the  Jews  were  the  most  consider- 
able in  number.  They  had  a  vast  traffic  beyond  all 
the  rest :  they  purchased  sugar-mills,  and  built  stately 
houses  in  the  Recife." 

At  Bahia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  that  portion 
of  Brazil  retained  by  the  Portuguese,  the  most  in- 
tense bigotry-  prevailed.  After  1631,  Jews  are  met 
with  at  Bahia  in  isolated  cases  only,  and  then  in- 
variably in  connection  with  their  transportation  for 
trial  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  The  most  famous 
instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  Isaac  de  Castro  Tartas, 
who  left  Dutch  territorj-  to  visit  Bithia  in  1646.  He 
was  at  once  seized  and  transported  for  Judaizing, 
and  was  burned  at  an  auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon. 

Wheu  inl64oJoam  Fernandes  Vieyra  was  inciting 
the  Portuguese  to  reconquer  Brazil,  he  pointed  par- 
ticularly to  Pernandjuco,  or  Recife,  expressly  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "that  city  Is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Jews,  most  of  whom  were  originally  fu- 
gitives from  Portugal.  They  have  their  open  syna- 
gogues there,  to  the  scandal  of  Christianity.  For 
the  honor  of  the  faith,  therefore,  the  Portuguese 
ought  to  risk  their  lives  and  property  in  putting 
down  such  an  abomination." 

When  the  consiiiracy  was  in  its  infancy  the  DutcJl 
authorities  were  slow  to  realize  what  was  happen 
iug;  "but  the  Jews  of  Recife  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  alarm."  "  The}-  had  more  at  stake  than 
the  Dutch ;  they  were  sure  to  be  mas- 
Attempt  to  sacred  without  mercy  during  the  insur- 
Seize         rection,  or  roasted  without  mercy  if 

Recife.        the  insurgents  should  prove  success- 
ful."    They  therefore    besieged     the 
council  with  warnings  and  accusations. 

Vieyra,  too.  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
Jewish  element,  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection he  promised  the  Jews  protection  provided 
they  remained  peaceably  in  their  houses. 

The  Jews,  however,  were  loyal  to  the  Dutch;  and 
in  1646.  when  the  war  was  raging,  they  raised  large 
donati(ms  for  the  service  of  the  state.  So  influen- 
tial were  they  that,  when  in  1648  the  Portuguese 
contemjilated  the  purchase  of  Pernambuco,  they 
considered  the  advisability  of  making  the  clause  con- 
cerning the  Jews  a  secret  article,  before  even  broach- 
ing the  subject  to  Holland. 

The  war  continued  unabated ;  and  after  a  desper- 
ate struffgle  of  several  vears  the  Dutch  regime  was 
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doomed.  The  story  of  the  suflferiiigs  and  fortitude 
of  the  Jews  of  Recife  during  its  terrible  siege,  when 
general  famine  prevailed,  has  been  told  in  a  poem 
■written  by  Isaac  Aboab,  an  eye-witness. 

Though  the  tirst  siege  was  unsuccessful,  Recife 
was  again  besieged,  and  when  tt  became  evident 
that  the  city  could  not  hold  out,  the  Jews  clamored 
for  a  capitulation,  knowing  that  otherwise  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  them.  By  the  terms  of  the  capit- 
ulation the  Jews  were  especially  mentioned ;  and  an 
amnesty  w»i jiromLsed  them  by  the  Portuguese  "in 
all  wherein  they  could  promise  it." 

More  than  .5,000  Jews  were  in  Recife  at  the  time 
of  the  capitulation.  Many  of  these  removed  to  Su- 
rinam; while  many  others,  under  the  leadership  of 
Aboab  and  Aguilar,  returned  to  Amsterdam.  Some 
went  to  Guadeloupe  and  other  West  Indian  i.slands; 
while  a  few  of  the  refugees  reached  New  Amster- 
dam, as  New  York  was  then  called. 

Despite  the  ending  of  the  Dutch  regime,  some 
Neo-Christians  continued  to  reside  in  Brazil.  Their 
number  was  largely  increased  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centur}',  when  Portugal  again  banished 
to  Brazil  the  Maranos  who  had  become  reconciled. 
These  transportations  continued  from  1683  to  1707; 
and  the  Jews  again  came  to  be  known  as  a  distinct 
class.  They  were  closely  watched,  however,  and 
many  were  sent  back  to  Lisbon  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  tried  by  the  Inquisition.  Many  Jews  from 
Rio  were  burned  at  an  auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon  in  1723. 
Several  of  these  martyrs  were  men  of  great  repute, 
the  most  prominent  being  the  famous  Portuguese 
poet  and  dramatist  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva,  a  native 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  burned  as  a  Jew  at  Lis- 
bon in  1739.  In  1734,  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
influential  in  controlling  the  price  of  diamonds  in 
Brazil. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Jews 
or  Neo-Christians  were  again  a  numerous  class  in 
Brazil,  and  transportation  to  Lisbon  for  Judaiziug 
had  again  become  so  common  and  was  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  the  historian  relates,  "  so 
wide  a  ruin  was  produced  that  many  sugar-mills  at 
the  Rio  stopped  in  consequence."  The  influential 
Marquis  do  Ponibal,  with  all  his  power,  did  not 
venture  to  proclaim  toleration  for  the  Jews;  but  he 
succeeded  in  having  laws  enacted  making  it  penal 
for  any  person  to  reproach  another  for  his  Jewish 
origin,  and  removing  all  disabilities  of  Jewish  blood, 
even  from  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  suffered 
under  the  Inquisition.  He  prohibited  public  autos 
da  fe,  and  required  all  lists  of  families  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction to  be  delivered  up,  making  it  penal  to  keep 
such  lists.  These  statutes  deprived  the  Inquisition 
of  its  most  important  means  of  accusation ;  and  as  a 
result  the  Maranos  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the 
Catholic  population  of  Brazil. 

Since  then  the  Jews  have  not  been  known  as  a 
distinctive  class  in  Brazil.  Those  living  there  to- 
day are  not  descended  from  the  Neo-Christians,  but 
are  mainly  recent  immigrants  from  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Rumania,  and  other  European  countries..  Many 
are  settled  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

In  1900  a  number  of  Rumanian  Hebrews  went  to 
Brazil,  but  effected  no  permanent  settlement. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  recently 


published  a  list  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  vari- 
ous cities  in  Brazil :  and  these  lists  disclose  a  large 
number  of  Jewish  names,  though  most  of  them  seem 
to  be  of  German  origin. 

The  constitution  of  Brazil  guarantees  to  the  in- 
habitants liberty  both  of  conscience  and  of  worship; 
but  in  spite  of  these  liberal  provisions  there  are  no 
Jewish  congregations  of  eonseiiuence  in  the  country. 
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■V  L.  Ilr. 

BREACH  OF   PROMISE    OF    MARRIAGE 

(Dip)  :  The  refusal  of  either  party  to  a  ci^nlraet  of 
marriage  to  fultil  it.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
breach  of  promise,  there  must  be  a  contract  cogni- 
zable by  the  law.  Unlike  the  law  in  many  modern 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  mere  mutual  promises  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry  do  not  constitute  such 
a  contrjut  in  Jewish  law,  which  requires  a  written 
agreement  embodying  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
specifying  the  amount  of  damages  ("  kenas  ")  paya- 
ble by  either  party  to  the  other  upon 

Nature  its  breach.  Such  contracts  are  com- 
of  Contract  monly  called  "shiddukin"  or  "  tenaim 
to  Marry,  rishouim"  (first  stipulations),  and  con- 
tain explicitly  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  damages  payable  by  either  party  to  the 
other  in  case  of  breach  of  the  contract. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  security, 
promissory  notes  are  depositeil  by  both  parlies  with 
a  third  person.  These  notes  are  drawn  for  a  specific 
sum,  to  become  due  and  payable  upon  the  non-ful- 
filment of  the  contract,  and  are  coupled  with  the 
condition  that  upon  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage the  notes  shall  ipso  facto  become  null  and 
void.  In  case  the  promise  of  marriage  is  made  se- 
cretly it  is  necessary  that  all  these  provisions  be 
fully  complied  with  in  order  to  entitle  the  innocent 
party  to  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  guilty  of 
the  breach;  but  if  the  contract  is  publicly  entered 
into,  damages  may  be  claimed  for  the  breach  even 
though  all  the  formalities  have  not  been  complied 
with,  because  an  additional  consideration  enters  into 
the  contract  by  reason  of  its  publicity.  In  such 
cases  breach  of  the  contract  would  result  iu  shame 
and  disgrace  to  the  innocent  party ;  and  this  is  suf- 
ficient consideration  for  the  recovery  of  the  damages. 

If,  after  the  execution  of  the  contract,  the  parties 
mutually  agree  to  rescind  it.  there  is  no  breach  of 
promise,  and  the  parties  are  released  from  all  ob- 
ligations to  each  other;  all  gifts  must  be  returned 
unless  there  has  been  a  specific  agreement  to  the 
contrary;  and  the  parties  stand  in  the  same  relation 
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to  each  other  as  though  no  contract  had  been  en- 
tered into.  In  case  it  becomes  impossible  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  fultil   the  contract, 

Contract     the  other  is  released.     For  instance,  if 

May  Be  one  of  the  i>arties  has  agreed  to  gi\e 
Mutually  a  certain  amount  of  dowry,  and  is  un- 
Rescinded,  able  to  fultil  this  condition  beciiuse  of 
having  become  impovt-rished.  the  other 
party,  if  not  choosing  to  do  so,  is  not  boimd  to  fultil 
the  contract.  Where  one  of  the  psiities  is  oljliged 
to  remove  from  the  place  where  thej-  had  intended 
to  take  up  their  residence,  the  other  is  not  obliged 
to  follow,  but  may  declare  the  contract  annulled. 

If  the  near  relations  of  either  of  the  parties,  by 
reason  of  misconduct  or  improper  life,  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  family,  or  if  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  guilty  of  such  fault,  the  other  party  is 
released ;  and  if  either  ])arty  becomes  insane,  or 
apostatizes,  a  like  result  follows. 

The  obligations  assumed  by  the  respective  parties 
to  the  contract  are  binding  upon  their  heirs. 

If  the  father  of  the  prospective  l)ride  has  entered 
into  the  contract  with  the  prospective  groom,  and 
the  girl  then  refuses  to  be  married,  her  father  is  re- 
leased from  his  obligation  by  reason  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  fultillfng  the  contract,  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  no  fraud  or  collusion  between  himself  and 
his  daughter. 

It  is  generally  decided  by  the  rabbinical  authorities 
that  specitic  performance  of  the  contract  to  marry 
can  not  be  enforced  after  the  party  guilty  of  the 
breach  of  promise  has  paid  the  pecuniary  damages 
specified  in  the  contract. 

In  case  a  pledge  is  given  by  either  party  to  the 
other  at  the  time  when  the  promise  to  marry  is  made, 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
When  damages  that  may  be  recovered  for 
a  Pledge  Is  the  breach  of  contract,  it  is  necessary 
Given.  that  the  delivery  of  the  pledge  be  ac- 
companied by  an  express  agreement 
specifying  that,  in  case  the  contract  is  broken,  the 
pledgee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  specific  sum  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pledge.  If  the  party 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  promise  can  not  pay  the  pen- 
alt}-,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  surety,  and  if  the 
latter  is  obliged  to  pay  the  damages,  he  may  have  re- 
course against  his  principal  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  all  these 
provisions  are  applicable  only  in  case  the  promise 
of  marriage  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the 
proper  formalities  have  been  complied  with.  If 
there  have  been  merely  oral  promises  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  agreement  in  writing  shall  be 
e.xecuted.  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  retract  at  any 
time  before  the  written  agreement  has  been  signed 
b}'  the  witnesses;  and,  in  case  of  such  retraction,  no 
breach  of  promise  in  the  technical  sense  occurs:  the 
parties  are  not  bound  in  any  waj',  and  are  free  from 
all  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  contract. 
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BREACH  OF  TRUST :  Violation  by  fraud  or 
omission  of  any  duty  lawfully  imposed  upon  a 
trustee,  executor,  or  other  person  in  a  position  of 


trust.  It  is  thus  a  branch  of  criminal  law,  and 
under  this  aspect  will  be  considered  in  the  present 
article. 

Jloral  basis  for  the  laws  against  breaches  of  trust 
may  be  found  in  such  texts  as;  "Ye  shall  not  steal, 
neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another"  (Lev. 
xix.  11);  "Thou  shalt  not  withhold  anything  from 
[A.  v.,  "defraud"  ;  R.  V..  "oppress"] 
Moral  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him  "  {ib.  13); 
Basis.  "  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child"  (Ex.  x.\ii.  21  [22]): 
"Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go 
astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them;  thou  shalt  in 
any  case  bring  them  again  to  thy  brother.  ...  In 
like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass  .  .  .  and 
with  any  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's,  which  he  hath 
lost  and  thou  hast  f(mnd "  (Deut.  xxii.  1,  3).  In 
these  texts  may  be  found  the  germs  of  the  law  rela- 
ting to  the  dutiesof  bailees,  trustees,  and  guardians: 
and  in  the  law  of  trusts,  the  later  Talmudic  and  rab- 
binical law  was  somewhat  hampered  in  its  logical 
development  by  the  dominance  of  these  ethical 
views.  For  instance,  instead  of  compelling  the 
guardian  to  render  an  account  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  his  administration  of  the  orphans'  estate,  the  law 
required  nothing  of  liiiu  except  the  delivery  to  the 
orphans  of  the  balance  of  the  estate  in  his  hands.  If 
they  doubted  the  integrity  of  their  guardian  they 
could  not  compel  him  to  account,  but  appealed  to 
his  religious  sentiment.  In  such  cases,  instead  of 
giving  a  legal  account,  he  was  required  to  take 
the  rabbinical  oath  of  purgation  "that  he  had  not 
stretched  forth  his  hand  unto  the  goods."  And  with 
this  oath  he  was  discharged  (Mairaonides.  "Yad," 
Sheluhiu.  ix.  1;  Xal.ialot.  xi.  .5,  I'i:  Shulhan  'Aruk. 
Hoshen  Mishpat.  93  1 :  290,  IT).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  the  guardian 
has  resulted  in  the  conscientious  administration  of 
orphans'  estates  under  the  Jewish  law  (Frankel, 
"Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis,"  pp.  64,  6.5). 

The  only  Biblical  laws  on  the  subject  of  breach 
of  trust  are  those  in  relatiou  to  bailees  (see  B.\IL- 

MEXTS). 

As  stated  above,  the  trustee,  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  his  administration,  is  not  obliged  to  account. 
When  orphans  attain  their  majority,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  their  inheritance;  and  the  guardian, 
without  accounting,  gives  them  the  balance  of  their 
estate  left  in  his  hands  after  his  maintenance  of  them 
during  their  minority.  If  the  guardian  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  and  the  heirs  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust, 
he  mu.st  take  the  oath  of  purgation.  If  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  father  of  the  orphans  and  is  what  in 
modern  law  would  be  called  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian, he  can  not.  in  case  of  mere  suspicion  of  mal- 
feasance, be  compelled  to  swear  (Mishnah  Git.  v.  4: 
"Yad."  Nahalot.  xi.  ,5;  Hoshen  :Mishpat.  290,  16). 
Later  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  testamentary  guardian  need  not  take  the  oath, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  render  an  account  (gloss 
to  Hoshen  Mishpat.  ib.):  and  if  the  guardian  is 
appointed  by  the  non-Jewish  court,  he  must  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  trust  "because  that  is  their 
law  "  {lb.  17). 

By  analogy  with  the  case  of  the  guardian,  all  other 
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persons  in  positions  of  trust  are  obliged,  at  the  eml 
of  their  admimstration  of  the  trust  estate,  to  take 
the  oath  of  purgation  if  suspected  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  This  applies  to  partners 
<at  dissolution  of  the  partnership) ;  to  those  who  rent 
farms,  paying  the  rent  with  a  portion  of  the  iJi'oducts : 
to  women  having  charge  of  their  husbands' business; 
to  a  "son  of  the  house"  who  manages  the  father's 
affairs (MishnahShebu.  vii.  8;  "  Yad,"Sheluhin,  i.\.  1; 

Hoshen  Mishpat,  9iS,  1) ;  to  agents  ap- 

Oath  of      poiute<i  to  buy  or  to  sell  for  their  prin- 

Purgation.  cipals  (i'i,  93,  4;  "Yad,"  Sheluhin,  ix. 

5) ;  and  to  the  committee  of  an  idiot  or 
adeaf-mule(Ket.  48a;  Yeb.  113a;  "  Yad,"  MeUirah, 
xxxi.x,  4;  Nahalot,  x.  8;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  290,27). 
A  son  of  the  hou.se,  unless  he  reallj-  manages  the 
father's  estate,  can  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath 
to  clear  himself  of  a  suspicion  of  breach  of  trust 
(Shebu,  48b),  nor  a  guardian  appointed  by  tlie  father 
(see  above),  nor  a  woman  who  was  not  a  guardian 
during  hir  husband's  lifetime  and  who  liad  no  charge 
of  his  business  after  his  death  (Mishnah  Ket.  ix.  6; 
"Yad."  Sheluhin,  ix.  4). 

Biblical  sanction  for  employing  the  oath  of  purga 
tion  to  clear  the  trustee  of  tlu;  charge  of  breach  of 
trust  is  found  in  the  text:  "If  a  man  deliver  unto 
his  neighbor  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beast,  to  keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven 
awa_v,  no  man  .seeing  it:  an  oath  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  between  them  both  that  he  hath  not  put  his  liand 
unto  his  neighbor's  goods"  (Ex.  xxii.  9  [1(1]  et  seq.). 
The  rabbinical  reason  for  extending  tlieoath  toother 
persons  standing  in  a  fiduciary  position  is  stated  by 
Maimonides  (l.r.  l)as  follows:  "Because  these  [vari- 
o\is  kinds  of  trustees]  excuse  themselves  [tor  their 
breach  of  trust  by  tlie  plea]  that  what  they  take  of 
the  property  of  the  owner  is  due  to  them  because 
they  were  doing  business  for  him  and  were  put  to 
much  trouble,  hence  the  sages  ordained  that  they 
were  liable  to  take  an  oath  to  meet  a  charge  of  doubt 
[as  to  whether  they  had  faitlifully  accounted  for  the 
property  in  their  pos.session]  so  that  they  should  per- 
form all  their  duties  in  righteousness  and  good  faith." 
The  oath  of  imrgation  was  not  administered  un- 
less the  amount  with  which  the  trustee  was  charged 
exceeded  the  value  of  two  silver  meahs  (Shel)u.  48b). 
The  predecessors  of  Maimonides  decided  that  the 
heirs  of  a  dead  partner  could  not  compel  the  sur- 
viving i)artner  to  take  the  oath,  because  they  could 
not  be  certain  as  to  the  amount  which  the  deceased 
suspected  his  partner  of  misappropriating.  But 
Maimonides  himself  was  of  the  ojiinion,  following 
other  aiUhorities,  that  in  such  cases  of  doubt  the 
heirs  could  compel  the  surviving  partner  to  take  the 
oath  ("Yad."  Sheluhin,  I.e.  3;  followed  in  Hoshen 
Mishjiat.  93,  3). 

The  punishment  for  breach  of  trust  ou  the  jiart  of 
a  bailee  guilty  of  theft  is  thus  stated  in  the  Bible: 
"Whom  tlie  .I'udges  shall  condemn,  he  shall  pay 
double  to  his  neighbor"  (Ex.   xxii.  3  [9]).     If  he  is 

guilty  of  lying  or  deceit  concerning 

Punish-      the  bailment  and  swears  falsely  con- 

ment.         cerning  it,  "he  shall  restore  it  in  the 

principal  and  add  the  tifth  part  more 
thereto  .  .  .  and  shall  bring  his  trespas.s-otferinT 
unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  v.  24,  25  [vi.  5.  6]). 


The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  thus 
stated  iu  the  Mishnah  (B.  K.  ix.  7,  8):  If  the  bailee, 
upon  being  asked  to  account  for  the  property  en- 
trusted to  him,  pleads  that  it  is  lost,  and  swears  to 
it,  and  witnesses  then  prove  that  he  liimself  con- 
sumed it,  he  must  pay  the  value  of  the  principal 
only;  but  if  there  are  no  witnesses  and  he  admits 
that  his  oath  was  false,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal plus  one-fifth,  and  to  bring  a  trespass-offering. 
If  he  pleads  that  it  was  stolen  from  him  and  swears 
to  it,  and  it  is  then  proven  that  he  liimself  stole  it, 
he  must  double  its  value.  If  there  are  no  witnesses, 
and  he  admits  that  his  oath  was  false,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  principal  plus  one-tifth,  and  to  bring  the 
trespa.ss-ofTering  (for  further  details  .see  B.vilmkxts). 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  oath  of  purgation  can- 
not be  imposed  in  spite  of  suspicious  circumstances, 
the  court  may  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  ui)on  the 
bailee's  conscience  by  proclaiming  a  general  ban  of 
excommunication  on  all  persons  who  ma\'  be  giulty 
of  unlawful  conduct  in  connection  with  the  estate 
under  consideration.  This  is  implied  in  the  Talmud 
where  H.  Ashi  says,  concerning  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  for  oriihans:  "The  court  selects  a  man 
whose  property  is  not  under  dispute,  and  who  is  of 
good  repute  and  law-abiding,  and  who  fears  the  ban 
of  rabbinical  excommunication,  and  gives  him  the 
money  of  the  orphans  to  administer  it "  (B.  M.  70a). 
It  is  clearly  expressed  by  Alfasi  (in  Shebu.  vii., 
end),  Jlaimonides  ("Yad,"  Sheluhin,  ix.  9),  and  Bet 
Joseph,  citing  K.  Simon  ben  Adret  (gloss  to  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  290.  Hi) 

If  a  bailee  having  the  liailmeut  in  his  possession, 
denies  having  it,  and  his  deceit  is  proven,  he  is  ren- 
dered incompetent  to  act  as  witness  and  to  take  an 
oath(B.  K.  KWbrfw?. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  92;  294.  1). 
See  Bailments,  Execltoks,  FrxDER  of  Property, 

GUARDI.\X   AND    WaRL),  OaTIIS,  TrI'STS   AND  TlffS- 
TEES. 

Bibliography  :  Maimonides.  Ymi,  (leriihah,  iv.;  GezeUih, 
In.;  biheluhin,  ix.;  Xal.mlnt.  x.,  xi.:  13.  K.  pp.  105-107;  .S^ll/^ 
han  'Arult,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  88  390,  292. 

■I-  SR.  ■  D.  W.  A. 

BREAD  (Hebrew,  "Ichein,"  occasionally  "pat" 
[piece],  from  "pat  lehem  "  =  piece  of  bread;  Ara- 
mean,  "rifta"):  Bread  was  the  principal  article  of 
food  among  the  Hebrews,  while  meat,  ve,getables, 
or  liquids  served  only  to  supiilement  the  meal  (Gen. 
XXV.  34,  xxvii.  17;  Ruth  ii.  14;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  24; 
Gen.  xviii.  7).  Originally  the  ears  of  barley  or 
whe;it  were  simply  roasted,  and  this 

Prepara-  primitive  custom  of  using  "kali" 
tion  (parched   corn,    Ruth  ii.    14;    I  Sam. 

of  Bread,  xvii.  17)  was  retaiiK'd  for  the  otTering 
of  the  firstlings  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14; 
Josh.  V.  11).  The  primitive  bread  of  the  Hebrew,  as 
with  all  Bedouins,  was  unleavened  and  was  called 
"mazzot"  (unleavened  cakes.  Judges  vi.  29;  Gen. 
xix.  3) ;  hence  it  was  retained  for  the  ancient  Passover 
ritual  as  "  the  bread  of  affliction  "  (l)eut.  xvi.  3).  The 
ordinary  bread  consisted  of  dough  ("  bazek  ")  mixed 
with  fermented  dough  ("  se'or  " ),  which  raised  the  mass 
into  "hamez  "(.soured  bread),  while  in  the  "misheret " 
(kneading-trough,  Ex.  xii.  84,  39).  The  shape  of 
the  bread  was  rounil — therefore  "kikkar  leliem."a 
circular  loaf  of  bread  (Ex.  xxix.  23;  Judges  viii.  5), 
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also  '"ucgali"  (cake.  Gen.  xviii.  6;  I  Kings  xix. 
6);  -while  "hallah"  (Lev.  viii.  26;  Num.  xv.  20)  is 
probably  a  perforated  or  punctured  cake,  and  "lebi- 
bah"  (li  Sam.  xiii.  6)  a  folded  or  rolled  cake.  The 
bread  was  baked  by  women.  It  could  be  taken  as 
food  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xxi.  14;  I  Sam.  ix.  7); 
when  kept  too  long  it  becjime  dry  and  moldy  (Josh. 
ix.  5).  The  Showbre.^d  was  kept  for  a  whole  week 
and  then  eaten  by  the  priests,  while  the  fresh  bread 
■was  offered  anew  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  8,  9: 

I  Sam.  xxi.  7). 

In  the  time  of  Herod,  bakers  furnished  tlie  people 
with  bread  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xv.  9,  S  2),  if  such 
did  not  already  exist  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and 
Nehemiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Neb.  iii.  19,  xii.  38). 
The  priests  of  Bet  Garnio  possessed  special  skill  in 
baking  the  showbread,  but  were  blamed  for  keejiing 
their  secret  to  themselves  (Yoma  iii.  11).  In  Tal- 
mudical  times  the  housewife  baked  tlie  bread  for 
the  week  every  Friday  (Taan.  24b.  last  line;  see 
Baking). 

"  Bread  ''  is  often  used  in  tlie  Bible  for  food  in  gen- 
eral, as  in  Gen.  iii.  19:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shall  tliou  eat  bread"  (compare  Gen.  xxxix.  6,  xlvii. 
12;  Ex.  xxiii.  2,5;  Lev.  xxi.  8:  Num.  xix.  9;  Job 
xxiv.  5;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9  [A.  V.  "food"];  I  Sam.  x>c. 
34  et  seq. ;  Pro  v.  vi.  8;  Isa.  Ixv.  25  [A.  V.  "  meat "]) ; 
but  as  a  rule  "  lehem  "  denotes  bread,  while  in  the 
Arabic  it  signifies  meat.  In  Ex.  xvi.  8  and  I  Kings 
xvii.  6  it  is  contrasted  with  "bas;\r"  —  flesh.  It  is 
the  "  food  "  which  comes  forth  from  the  earth  (Ps. 
civ.  14;  Job  xxviii.  5;  Isa.  xxx.  23. 
Figurative   Iv.  10),  and.  being  solid,  sustains  (A.  V. 

TJse  of  "streugtheneth  ")  man's  heart  (Ps.  civ. 
"Bread."  1.5;  Judgesxix.  5  [A.  V.  "comfort"]), 
thus  becoming  a  "staff  of  bread" 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ezek.  iv.  16)  or  "stay  of  bread" 
(Isa.  iii.  1).  the  "breaking  "  of  which  means  famine. 
On  the  other  hand,  "fulness  of  bread"  (Ezek.  xvi. 
49),  or  "fatness  of  bread"  (Gen.  xlix.  20)  is  plenty. 
Giving  or  breaking  bread  to  the  hungry  (Isa.  Iviii. 
7;  Ezek.  xviii.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  9)  is  charity ;  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  hungry  (Job  .xxii.  8)  is  inhuman.  To 
invite  the  stranger  to  eat  bread  and  to  prepare  it  for 
him  ([uickly  is  liospitality  (Ex.  ii.  20;  Gen.  xviii.  5), 
the  lack  of  which  meets  with  due  punishment  (Deut. 
xxiii.  4;  Judges  viii.  1.5).  The  seed  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  "  beg  bread  "  nor  "  be  in  want  of  bread  " 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  cxxxii.  15;  Isa.  li.  14),  whereas 
the  children  of  the  wicked  "shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  bread"  (Job  xxvii.  14;  compare  I  Sam.  ii.  86; 

II  Sam.  iii.  29).  Ahstinence  from  "bread  "  signifies 
fasting  (II  Sam.  iii.  35). 

A  special  benediction  was  instituted  for  bread : 
"Blessed  be  He  who  bringeth  forth  food  out  of 
the  earth."  after  Ps.  xiv.  14  (Ber.  vi.  1).  The  one 
who  presided  at  the  table  broke  tlie  bread  and 
said  the  blessing  (Ber.  46a;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36, 
xxvi.  26  et  seq. ;  Acts  xxvii.  35) ;  and  where  three 
ate  togetlier,  grace  was  also  said  in  common  (Ber. 
50a).  Divine  blessing  rested  on  the  bread  which 
Sarah  baked,  for  she  was  careful  to  guard  the  dougli 
against  Levitical  impurity  (Gen.  R.  Ix.).  There  is, 
liowever.  a  mark  of  divine  favor  in  every  piece,  for 
■when  Adam  heard  the  words:  "Thou  shalt  eat  the 
herbs  of  the  field  "   (Gen.  iii.  18),  he  slied  tears  and 


said :  "  O  Lord  of  the  Universe,  must  I  and  my  ass 
eat  out  of  tlie  same  manger?  ";  but  when  God  said: 
"  In  the  sweat  of  tliy  face  shaft  thou 
Blessing  of  eat  bread "  (Gen.  iii.  19),  he  felt  re- 
the  Daily  lieved  (Pes.  118a)  The  manna,  or 
Bread.  "the  bread  from  heaven,"  was  typical 
of  tlie  daify  bread  received  by  man 
from  the  hand  of  God ;  even  the  sweat  of  labor  was 
not  ■wanting  in  tlie  former  (Mek.,  Beslialfuli,  Wa- 
yassa',  2  and  3).  "  He  who,  having  bread  in  his  bas- 
ket, still  says,  '  Wliat  shaft  ■we  eat  to-morrow?'  is 
one  of  those  of  fittfe  faith,"  says  R.  Efiezer  of  tfie 
first  century  (Sotah  48b),  a  saying  corresponding 
with  tfiat  of  Jesus:  "Take  no  tfiought  for  your  life 
what  ye  shall  eat"  (Matt.  vi.  25-30).  and  the  prayer: 
"Give  us  tliis  day  our  dailv  bread  "  (vi.  11 ;  compare 
Ber.  29b). 

Simeon  ben  Yohai  .said:  "A  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  rod  were  handed  down  from  heaven  tied  together 
as  if  to  sa}' :  If  ye  observe  the  Law,  tfiere  will  be 
tfie  loaf  of  bread  for  you  to  eat;  if  not,  there  wilf  Ix- 
the  rod  for  you  to  be  punished  with "  (Ber.  29b). 
Bread  witfi  saft.  the  poor  man's  food  (Ber.  21)),  sfiould 
be  sufUcient  for  the  student  of  tfie  Law  (Aljotvi.  4); 
of  him  it  is  said,  "The  Lord  wiff  bless  thy  bread" 
(Ex.  xxiii.  25;  B.  K.  92b).  He  should  be"  satisfied 
even  ■with  barley-bread  (Sliab.  140b).  However, 
bran-bre;id  is  not  so  nourishing  as  fine  wheat-bread 
(Pes.  42a),  wliich  feeds  the  intellect.  "The  tree  of 
knowledge  Adam  ale  of  was  wheat,"  says  R.  Jiidah 
(Sanh.  70b).  It  is  best  eaten  with  some  otfier  kind 
of  food.  "  The  Bafjylonians  who  eat  bread  together 
witfi  pastry  are  fools"  (Bezah  16a).  "Herbs  to- 
gether with  bread  promote  tfie  appetite"  ("Er.  140b). 
Bread  shoufd  be  treated  with  special  regard.  Raw 
meal  should  not  be  placed  upon  it,  nor 
Treatment    au  overflowing  ■wine-cup  be  allowed 

of  Bread,  to  spoil  it ;  it  sfioufd  not  be  thrown 
across  the  tabfe  nor  used  to  fiofd  up 
any  otfier  tiling  (Ber.  .50b;  Mas.  Derek  Erez.  viii.). 
There  is  an  evil  spirit  of  poverty  by  the  name  of 
Nilibuf  ( ■■  bread-spoifer  "  ),  who  has  power  over  him 
wlio  spoifs  bread;  amf  tfiere  is  a  good  spirit  by  the 
name  of  Nakid  ("cieanfiness"),  ■who  blesses  him 
with  plenty  who  lets  not  crums  of  bread  lie  on  the 
ground  (Pe"s.  1111);  Huf.  105b). 

It  was  considered  improper  to  hang  up  bread 
in  a  basket.  "  He  who  hangs  his  bread-basket  hangs 
his  suppoit,"  was  the  common  saying  (Pes.  111b); 
however,  to  have  bread  in  his  bread-basket  lessened 
one's  hunger  (Yoma  74b).  "Eat  thou  not  tlie 
bread  of  him  that  hatli  an  evil  eye  "(Prov.  xxiii.  6). 

Whenever  Rab  Huna  broke  (or  folded)  bread  for 
tfie  meal,  he  first  opened  his  door  and  said,  "Let 
every  one  in  need  come  and  eat  "  (Ta'an.  20b).  The 
virluous  woman  of  the  Bible  does  not  eat  "  the  bread 
of  idleness"  (Prov.  xxxi.  27),  and  in  Tafmudical 
times  slie  broke  her  bread  to  the  poor  (Ta'an.  23b). 
Micali,  the  idolater  (Judges  xvii.),  provided  tfie  poor 
on  tlie  road  with  bre:ui,  and  was  therefore  not 
counted  among  tiiose  wfio  have  no  share  in  the 
world  to  come  (Sanh,  103b).  The  men  of  Sodom 
passed  a  law  not  to  give  bread  to  tfie  needy,  and 
■when  one  maiden,  moved  to  compassion,  handed 
some  in  a  jar  to  the  poor,  her  countrymen  on  dis- 
covering it   besmeared   her  body  witli  honej',  and 
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placed  her  thus  upon  the  roof,  where  bees  came  and 
stung  her  to  death,  and  her  cry  "  made  the  sin  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  very  grievous  before  the  Lord  " 
(Sanh,  109b,  after  Gen.  xviii.  20).  "He  who  does 
not  leave  some  crums  of  bread  for  the  poor  deprives 
himself  of  God's  blessing;  but  he  must  not  leave 
them  to  a  '  guardian  spirit,'  after  the  fashion  of  the 
heathen"  (Sanh.  92a).  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Jew  took  an  oath  by  "the  bread  from  God  "  (Tend- 
lau,  "  Sprichwiirtcr  uud  Redensarten  Deutsch-Jil- 
disclier  Vorzeit,"  p.  105). 

"Cast  thy  biead  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shall 
find  it  after  many  days"  (Eccl.  xi.  1),  is  illustrated 
in  Ab.  R.  N.  iii.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  17,  and  in  Eccl. 
R.,  by  the  story  of  a  man  who  suffered  .shipwreck 
and  was  saved  by  a  spirit  api)eariug  to  him  person- 
ifying his  charities;  other  similar  stories  are  given 
in  Eccl.  R.  A  more  drastic  illustration  is  given  by  a 
story  reproduced  by  Dukes'  "  Rabbiuische  Blumen- 
lese,"  1844,  p.  73,  from  Diez,  "Deukwi'irdigkeiten 
von  Asien,"  i.  106,  quoting  Cabus.  A  man.  in  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  verse,  cast  each  day  into  the 
water  several  hundred  loaves  with  his  name  iirinted 
thereon.  They  readied  the  son  of  Calif  Mutawakkil 
of  Bagdad,  who,  while  bathing,  had  become  impris- 
oned beneath  a  rock  and  remained  there  for  seven 
days,  feeding  on  these  loaves,  no  one  knowing  where 
he  was  until  he  was  discovered  b}'  a  diver.  Of  course, 
the  man  who  had  thus  saved  the  prince  from  star- 
vation was  richly  rewarded. 

E.  a.  H.         "  K. 

BB^AL,  MICHEL  JULES  ALFRED: 
Ereuch  philologist;  born  of  French  parentage  at 
Landau,  Rhcni.sh  Bavaria,  March  2(),  1832.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Weissenburg,  Metz,  and 
Paris.  In  the  last-named  city,  after  his  studies  at 
the  Lycee  Louis-le  Grand  were  completed,  he  en- 
tered the  Ecole  Normale.  He  continued  his  studies 
at  Berlin  under  Albrecht  Weber  and  Franz  Bopp. 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  grammar. 
Returning  to  France  in  18.^)9,  Breal  became  professor 
at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  and  afterward  an  as- 
sistant in  the  department  of  Oriental  manuscripts  at 
the  Biblioth^que  Imperiale,  Paris,  where  lie  suc- 
ceeded Ernest  Renan  and  remained  until  chosen  in 
1866  to  fill  the  chair  of  comparative  grammar  at 
the  College  de  France,  the  duties  of  wliich  he  had 
already  tlischarged  for  two  years.  In  1863  he  had 
presented  two  theses  to  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of 
Paris,  "  Hercule  et  Cacus  "  and  De  Nomiuibus  Per- 
sicus  apud  Scriptores  Grajcos,"  to  obtain  the  title  of 
Doctevr  et  Lettres.  When  the  Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  was  founded  in  1868,  Breal  became 
director  of  the  section  of  comparative  grammar,  and 
seven  years  later  (1875)  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres. 
Prom  1879  to  1888  he  was  inspector-general  of 
higher  education;  and  the  rank  of  ollicer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  on  him  in  1881.  He 
has  been  conunander  since  1888. 

Breal  did  not  confine  his  energy  to  comparative 
hnguistics,  but  has  written  (in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ")  on  comparative  mythology  and  pedagogy, 
as  well  as  on  sulijects  of  more  general  interest.  As 
a  linguist  he  follows  his  old  teacher  Bopp,  whose 
comparative  grammar  he  translated  under  the  title 


"Grammaire  Comparee  des  Langues  Indo-Europe- 
ennes,"  .5  vols.,  Paris.  1867-78.  This  work,  to  whicli 
the  translator  added  valuable  introductionsand  notes, 
is  somewhat  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  few  in 
stances  in  which  a  translation,  rather  than  the  orig- 
inal text,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
reference.  Like  many  scholars  of  Latin  Europe. 
Breal  has  d«voted  his  attention  rather  to  the  psy- 
chological than  to  the  mechanical  side  of  linguistics. 
This  trend  of  his  thought  is  clearly  shown  liv  his 
articles,  "  Les  Lois 
lutellectuelles  du 
Langage,  Fragment 
de  Semantique,"  in 
"Annuairede  I'Asso- 
elation  des  Etudes 
Grecqucs,"  1883; 
"  Comment  les  Mots 
Sont  Classes  dans 
Notre  Esprit" 
("Comptes  Rendus 
de  la  Seance  Annuelle 
de  rinstitut,"  1884); 
and  most  of  all  by 
his  last  important 
work,  the  "Essai  de 
Semantique  "  (Paris. 
1897;  ad  ed.,  1899; 
also    translated    into  Michel  Br&l. 

English  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust.  London,  1900).  in 
which  he  sets  ff)rth  the  science  of  the  development 
of  different  significations  po.ssessed  by  a  word. 

In  the  individual  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
group  Breal 's  work  has  been  more  particularly  in 
the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  It  will  suffice  to  men 
tion  his  paper  "Sur  le  Dechiffrement  des  Inscrip- 
tions Cypriotes,"  in  the  "Journal  des  Savants," 
1877;  his  work  on  the  Euguvine  Tablets,  published 
with  texts,  translations,  and  notes  as  a  volume  of 
the  "Bibliotheciue  de  I'ficole  des  Hautes  6tudes" 
(Paris,  1877);  and  his  "Dictionnaire  fetymologique 
Latin"  (Paris,  188,')),  written  in  cooperation  with 
Anatole  Bailly,  who  was  also  joint  author  with  him 
in  his  "Le(;ons  de  Mots:  les  Mots  Latins  "  (188K82); 
while  L.  Person  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of 
"Les  Mots  Grccs"  (1882).  He  has  done  little  work 
in  languages  outside  the  Indo-Germanic  group;  his 
brief  note  on  an  "  Inscription  Etrus(iue  Trouvee  a 
Carthage,"  in  the  "Journal  des  Savants,"  1899, 
being  almost  his  onlj'  study  in  this  category. 

Breal  has  also  contributed  much  to  comparative 
religion.  In  1862  he  published  a  memoir,  "Etude 
des  Origines  de  la  Religion  Zoroastrienne, "  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Institute;  and  in  his 
"Hercule  et  Cacus,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  sought  to  show  the  value  of  linguis- 
tics in  the  solution  of  problems  of  comparative  myth- 
ology. His  study,  "Sur  le  Mylhe  d'tEdipe."  in  the 
"  Revue  Archeologiquc."  1863,  was  an  attack  on  the 
symbolic  mythologists  by  an  adherent  of  the  analog- 
ical school. 

Of  Breal's contributions  to  pedagogics,  his  essays, 
"Quelle  Place  Doit  Tenir  la  Grammaire  Comparee 
dans  rEnseignemcnt  Classique'?"  (1872),  "Del'En- 
seignement  des  Langues  Anciennes"  (1890),  "La 
Reforme  de  rOrtliograi)liie  Fran(;aise  "  US90),  and 
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"Quelques  Mots  sur  I'lnstruction  Piihlique  en 
France"  [ISTi;  3(1  ed..  1881).  as  well  as  his  "Excur- 
sions Pi'dagogiques "  (1882),  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Breal's  briefer  contributions  ou  linguistic 
subjects  have  appeared  chiefly  in  the  "Menioires  de 
la  Societe  de  Lingui.stique,"  of  which  he  lias  been 
the  secretary  since  1867.  He  has  published  but 
one  paper  outside  of  France,  a  contribution  "Ou 
the  Canons  of  Etymological  Investigation,"  in  the 
"Transactions of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion," 1893.  Twelve  of  his  briefer  essays  have  been 
reprinted  in  his  "  Melanges  de  Mythologic  et  de  Lin- 
guistique"  (Paris,  1877;  2d  ed.,  "l882).  " 

BIBLIOORAPHY  :  De  (iiibernatis.  Diz.  Bioy.  s.v.;  Vapereau,  Diet. 

Unii'.  dcs  Onitemitiirainy^  s.v. 

s.  L.  II.  G. 

BREASTPLATE  :  A  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
"shiryou"  or  "siryon,"  which  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly translated  "coat  of  mail"  or  "cuirass."  The 
kings  of  Israel  used  in  warfare  (I  Kings  -\.\ii.  34) 
such  body-protectors  as  were  in  vogue  among  their 
neighbors  (compare  Goliath's  "coat  of  mail,"  I  Sam. 
xvii.  5).  The  character  of  this  piece  of  armor,  as 
seen  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Assyria,  and  later 
in  Rome,  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  coat  of  vip-i- 
ous  length.s,  often,  if  not  always,  made  of  overlap- 
ping plates  of  metal  (compare  I  Sam.  xvii.  5;  Dent, 
xiv.  9).  It  protected  the  breast  and  the  back,  and  in 
some  cases  reached  as  far  down  as  the  knees.  In  cer- 
tain passages  (for  example,  II  Cliron.  xxii.  14;  Neh. 
iv.  16)  the  exact  character  of  the  armor  specified  can 
not  be  determined.  It  may  be  that  some  such  piece 
of  armor  served  the  illustrative  purpose  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  {lix.  17)  and  of  the  apostle  Paul 
(Eph.  vi.  14). 

J.  JR.  I.   M.   P. 

BREASTPLATE  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIEST 

"hoshen"). — Biblical  Data  :  A  spi-eies  of  jiouch, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  worn  by  the  high 
priest  on  his  breast  when  he  presented  in  the  Holy 
Place  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  ety- 
mological significance  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  un- 
certain, but  the  directions  for  the  making  of  the 
breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  13-30  and  xxxix.  8-31, 
are  sutliciently  clear. 

This  breast  piece  was  to  be  made  in  part  of  the 
same  material  as  the  Ephod.  The  directions  specify 
that  it  was  to  be  made  "of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  linen " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  15).  "Foursquare  it  shall  be,  being 
doubled ;  a  span  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof "  (i6.  xxviii.  16); 
thus  before  it  was  doubled  it  was  a  cubit  long  and 
a  half-cubit  wide.  On  the  front  face  of  this  square 
were  set,  in  four  rows,  twelve  precious  stones,  on 
each  of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  These  jewels  in  gold  set- 
tings were  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-19):  in  the  first  row,  "a 
sardius  [margin,  "ruby  "],  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle 
[margin,  "  emerald  "]  "  ;  in  the  second  row,  "  an  em- 
erald [margin,  "carbuncle"],  a  sapphire,  and  a  dia- 
mond [margin,  "sardonyx"]";  in  the  third  row,  "a 
jacinth  [R.  V.:  margin,  "amber"],  an  agate,  and 
an  amethyst";  and  in  the  fourth  row,  "a  beryl 
[margin,    "chalcedony"],    and    an    onyx    [margin, 


"beryl"],  and  a  jasper."  The  exact  identification 
and  the  order  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  the  tribe 
represented  by  each,  are  matters  of  speculation. 
The  breastplate  was  worn  over  and  fastened  to  the 
ephod.  It  hung  over  the  breast  of  the  wearer,  and 
was  secure<l  to  the  shouldeis  of  the  ephod  by  gold 
cords  (or  chains).  These  cords  of  "  wreathen  work," 
tied  in  the  gold  rings  at  the  top  corners  of  the  outer 
square  of  the  breastplate,  were  fastened  to  ouches 


Breastplate  of  the  High  Priest. 

on  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod.  The  lower  part 
of  the  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  ephod  at  some 
point  below  the  shoulders  by  a  blue  ribbon,  which 
passeil  through  gold  rings  at  the  lower  corners  of 
the  inner  square.  As  well  as  being  a  means  of  se- 
curing in  its  place  this  most  important  portion  of  the 
dress  of  the  high  priest,  these  fastenings  formed  a 
brilliant  decoration.  The  term  "breastplate  of  judg- 
ment" (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  29,  30)  indicates  that  the 
name  was  given  to  this  portion  of  the  priestly  dress 
because  of  its  use  in  connection  with  the  mysterious 
Urim  .\xd  Tuummim. 

Bibliography:   Commentaries  on  E.r(n1iis:   Neumann.   Die 
StiftshUttf,  1861.  pp.  150-l.i9;  Ewald,  Antiquities,  p.  390;  No- 
wack,  ArehiioUiyie,  ii.  119. 
.J.  JR.  I.  M.  p. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis  ex- 
plain that  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  is  called 
in  Scripture  DBt'D  IK'D  ("breastplate  of  judgment") 
because  it  was  intended  to  work  atonement  for  errors 
in  pronouncing  judgment  (Zeb.  88b;  Yer.  Yoma  vii. 
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44b;  compare  also  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xxviii.  15; 
Pliilo  and  the  Septuagint  liave  instoail  of  DB^'D  tlu- 
Greek  ^6ytoi>  or  ?.oydov,  which  example  Hashi  follows 
in  the  passage  to  Ex.  I.e.,  translating  DSCO  by 
"  raisonnemeut " ;  similarly  also  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer.  in 
Lekah  Tob  on  the  passage).  Aaron  and  his  succes- 
sors wore  the  breastplate  on  the  heart  (Ex.  xxviii. 
29)  as  a  reward,  because  Aaron  was  "  glad  in  his 
heart"  (E.\.  iv.  14)  when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  was  not  envious  because  his  younger  brother 
was  chosen  by  God  to  deliver  Israel  (Shab.  139a ; 
Ex.  R.  iii.,  end). 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  breastplate  was 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  cphod  and  in  the 
following  manner:  The  gold  was  beaten  into  a  leaf 
and  cut  into  threads;  then  one  golden  thread  was 
woven  with  six  azure  (ni'DD)  threads,  and  another 
golden  thread  with  six  pui'plc  (pJIN)  threads,  and 
similarly  with  the  scarlet  wool  c^c'  DV^in)  and  the 
byssus.  Thus  there  were  four  combinations  of  six- 
fold threads,  with  onegoldeu  thread  woven  through 
each;  and,  when  these  were  twisted  together  the 
strand  consisted  of  tweuty-eiglit  threads  (Yoma 
71b),  The  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  ouches 
(niV3t;'D)of  the  epliiid  by  means  of  threads  of  woven 
gold,  passed  through  rings  attached  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ephod.  Furthermore, 
two  rings  were  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
breastplate,  from  which  azure  cords  passed  through 
two  rings  at  the  lower  points  of  the  two  shoulder- 
bands  of  the  ephod,  where  they  joined  the  girdle; 
so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  breastplate  was  con- 
nected with  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  could 
neither  slide  up  nor  down,  nor  be  detached  (TJashi  to 
Ex.  xxviii.  6,  in  many  editions  also  at  the  end  of 
Ex. ;  Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  Kele  ha-Mikdash,  ix.  6-9). 
The  twelve  precious  stones  with  which  the  breast- 
plate was  decorated  contained  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes;  each  name  being  fully  engraved  on 
one  stone,  in  order  that,  when  llie  high  priest  came 
before  Him,  God  might  be  mindful  of 
The  Stones  the  piety  of  the  patiiarchs  (Ex.  R. 
of  the  xxxviii.  8;  Lev.  R.  xxi.  6).  No  chisel 
Breast-  was  to  touch  the  stones,  nor  was  it 
plate.  permitted  to  mark  the  names  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  on  the  stones  bj' 
means  of  paint  or  ink.  The  engraving  was  done  by 
means  of  the  Sh.\.mir,  which  was  placed  on  the 
stone,  and  had  the  marvelous  power  of  cutting  it 
along  the  lines  of  the  letters  of  the  proper  names, 
which  were  first  traced  with  ink  (Scjtali  48b).  In 
addition  to  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the 
stones  also  contained,  at  the  head,  the  names  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  at  the  end  the  words: 
pniC"  'Datr  [nba  h^]  "[ail  these  are]  the  tribes  of 
Jeshurun  "  (Yoma  73b,  where  the  first  two  words  are 
not  found,  while  Yer.  Yoma  vii.,  end,  44c  has  them, 
and  also  'ptr\V  instead  of  jniC";  Maimonides,  I.e.  7, 
seems  to  liave  used  a  source  differing  both  from 
Bab.  and  Yer,,  as  his  version  has  the  words  n'  'D3B' 
=" tribes  of  God").  These  words  could  not  be 
omitted  from  the  breastplate,  since  the  whole  He- 
brew alphabet  had  to  be  included,  in  order  that,  on 
consulting  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  the  higli  priest 
might  be  enabled  to  form  words  from  the  different 


colors  of  the  individual  letters  on  the  stones  of  the 
breastplate,  and  hence  miglit  be  able  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  (Yoma,  I.e.). 

Even  in  early  times  there  were  various  opiuiona 

on  the  order  of  the  nantes  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 

on  the  stones;  and  Baraitas   existed  that  discussed 

the    matter.      The    latter,    however. 

Order  of      have  evident  ly  been  lost ;  for  the  opin- 
the  Names    ions  therein  contained  are  known  only 

on  the        through  quotations  fomul  in  the  early 

Stones.  authors.  A  Barait a,  quoted  by  Tobias 
1).  Eliezer  in  his  work  "  Lekah  Tob  " 
on  Ex.  xxviii.  10,  says  that  the  order  corresponded 
to  that  given  in  Ex.  i.  2-4,  except  that  Zeljulun  waa 
followed  by  Dan,  not  by  Benjamin,  and  tliat  the 
last  two  names  were  Jo.seph  and  Benjamin  (compare 
Sotah  36a,  b).  This  corresponds  in  part  with  the 
order  in  Num.  R.  ii.  7,  except  that  tliere  Gad  pre- 
cedes Na|ihtali;  while  Ex.  R.  xxxviii.  8  and  Targ. 
on  Cant.  v.  14  corresjxjnd  with  the  above-mentioned 
Baraita.  According  to  the  Targ.  Yer.  on  Num.  ii. 
2etse(j.,  however,  the  names  on  the  stones  of  the 
breastplate  followed  in  the  same  sequence  as  that 
observed  by  the  tribes  when  marching  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  ii.  2-21).  Targ.  Yit.  on  Ex.  xxviii.  17  e< 
seq.  agrees  witli  Josephus  C  Ant."  iii.  7.  g  S)  in  say- 
ing that  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  followed 
in  the  sequence  of  their  ages,  wdiile  Maimonides 
(^.c.  )and  Tobias  b.  Eliezer  (;.c.)assert  that  the  names 
of  the  patriarchs  were  engraved  on  the  first  stone 
and  the  words  31  n^N  ^3  on  the  last,  Bahya  b.  Asher 
and  llczeki:  Ji  b.  Jlanoah  say,  in  their  couuuentaries 
on  Ex.  I.e.,  that  each  stone  contained  only  six  letters,^ 
selected  from  the  name  of  the  respective  tribal- 
patriarch,  together  with  one  or  more  letters  of  the 
names  of  the  three  national  patriarchs  or  of  the 
words  Jlim"  '•02Z'-  Hence  the  letters  on  the  whole 
of  the  stones  luunbered  seventy-two.  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Shkm  ii.\-Mefo- 
R.\SH.     Com|iare    Ephou,    Pkkcious  Stones,   and 

LTrim    AXll   TlIlMMI.M. 

BiBLioORAPHT  :  Bci'r  ha-Giilnh  (aniiiiviiiMii.*  wmk,  Mav.-nce, 
ISTTl,    pp.  93-UI2;    A.    Epstein.  Mi-K(t'lin<iiiiiii,l   liii-Yrlm- 
(/t/H,  pp.  S.*}-!)!) ;    Abraham  I'urlalfunt',  .s/d/Zc  ha-fiilihuriin^ 
pp.  44a-491). 
J.  sn.  L.  G. 

BREATH.     See  Son,;  Situit. 

BRECHER,  ADOLPH:  Austrian  physician; 
born  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  in  1831 ;  died  at  OlmUtz 
April  13.  1894.  He  was  the  .son  of  the  phy.sician 
Gideon  Brecher.  Adolph  Brecher.  after  attending 
the  gymnasia  at  Presburg  and  Prague,  studied  in 
Nikolsburg  and  at  the  University  of  Prague,  where 
he  devoted  liimself  first  to  Jewish  studies,  then  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1M,59  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Olmiitz,  and  practised  as  a  physician  there 
until  his  death. 

Brecher  was  popular  and  respected  as  a  general 
practitioner  and  as  a  consummate  master  of  diag- 
nosis. He  was  physician  for  all  railroads  with 
terminals  at  Olmlitz.  Moreover,  he  took  an  active 
and  useful  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  city,  .serv- 
ing for  twenty  years  as  director  of  the  German 
Association  (Deutscher  Vereiu),  and  sharing  in  the 
management  of  the  musical  society.  The  Jewish 
community  at  Olmiitz  chose  him  as  their  vice-presi- 
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dent  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
Jewish  community  at  Prossnitz  made  him  an  hon- 
orary member  in  recognition  of  his  manj-  services. 

Brecher  had  a  noble  and  richly  endowed  temper- 
ament; he  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  brilliant  speaker, 
and  a  sympathetic  poet  full  of  sparkling  humor  and 
deep  earnestness.  He  sjioke  and  wrote  in  several 
languages,  and  developed  a  prolitic  and  many-sided 
literary  activity.  Among  his  publications  are;  a  book 
of  ridiilcs,  "Sphyn.\,"  signed  "A.  B.";  and  later 
some  collections  of  humorous  poems,  of  which  the 
following  met  with  greatest  favor ;  "  Bunter  Kram  "  ; 
"In  Mussigen  Stuuden,"  Berlin,  1)^90;  and  "  Im 
Schaukelstuhle."  Berlin,  1891.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  "  Fliegende  Blatter  "  of  >Iunich.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  permanent  collaborator  of 
'•  Humoristische  Deutschland,"  edited  by  Julius 
Stettenheim;  "BerUner  Wespen,"  edited  by  the 
same;  and  "An  der  Blauen  Donau,"  Vienna.  In 
addition  to  his  contribution  of  poems  to  these  three 
publications  he  made  a  number  of  translations  into 
German.  From  the  Hungarian  he  translated  Petofi's 
poems;  from  the  Czech.  Vrchlicky's;  and  he  en- 
riched Jewish  literature  by  an  excellent  poetical  ren- 
dition of  the  Psalms  into  German,  "Die  Psalmen 
Metri.sch  Uebersetzt,"  A'ienna,  1862.  He  also  re- 
vised and  pubhshed  the  book  his  father  left  un- 
finished on  the  proper  names  found  in  the  Bible, 
"Eleh  ha  Ketubim  be-Shemot,"  Frankfort,  18TT. 

s.  E.  N. 

BRECHER,  GIDEON  (GEDALIAH  B. 
ELIEZER) :  Austrian  pliysician  and  author;  born 
at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  Jan.  12.  1797  ;  died  there  May 
14,  1873. 

Brecher,  who  was  the  first  Jew  of  Prossnitz  to 
study  for  the  medical  or  any  other  profession,  at- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  surgery  and  obstet- 
rics in  Budapest  in  1824,  and  the  doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1849,  with  the  thesis 
"Das  Transcendentiile,  Magie  und  Magische  Heil- 
arten  im  Talmud,"  Vienna,  1850.  His  fame  in  Jew- 
ish literature  rests  j^rincipally  on  this  work  and  upon 
his  lucid  commentary  on  the  "  Cuzari  "  of  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  which  appeared  with  the  te.xt  in  four  parts 
(Prague,  1838-1840),  Brecher's  correspondence  with 
S.  D.  Luzzatto  about  this  commentary  is  published 
in  part  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  itself,  and 
in  part  in  Mendel  Stern's  "Kokebe  Yizhak"  (v.  28- 
34,  vi.  95-100,  vii.  77-80).  The  commentary  Is 
modern  in  its  tone ;  and  in  the  preface  the  author 
openly  states  that  he  attempts  to  explain  metaphys- 
ical questions  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophv', 
and  he  is  not  afraid  to  criticize  axioms  or  formulas 
which  were  accepted  at  the  time  of  the  author  of 
the  "Cuzari,"  but  were  shaken  or  rejected  by  later 
researches.  He  also  utters  the  opinion,  bold  for  his 
time,  that  philosophy  is  the  best  check  to  religion, 
preventing  it  from  degenerating  into  superstition 
and  idolatry. 

In  addition  to  many  contributions  to  scientific  and 
literary  periodicals  and  collections,  and  some  impor- 
tant "  Gutachteu "  (expert  opinions)  on  social  and 
religious  questions  subiuitted  to  him  by  imperial  and 
local  government  officials,  Brecher  is  the  author  of  a 
monograph  on  circumcision,  "Die  Beschneidung  der 


Israeliten,"  etc.,  Vienna,  1845,  with  an  introduction 

by  R.  Hirsch  Fassel  of  Prcssnitz,  and  an  appendix 

on  "Circumcision  Among  the  Semitic  Kations,"  by 

jNI.  Steinschueider,  who   is  a   nephew   of  Brecher. 

Brecher  also  wrote  "Die  Uusterblichkeitslehre  des 

Israelitischeu   Volkes,"   Vienna,   1857,  of  which  a 

French  translation  appeared  in  the  same  year  by 

Isidore  Cahen;  and  "Eleh  ha-Ketubim  be-Shemot,'' 

a  concordance  of  Biblical  proper  names,  part  of  which 

was  revised  and  published  after  his  death  by  his  son 

Adolph  Brecher. 

Bibliography  :  M.  Duschatt,  G^ideon  Brecher,  eine  Biogra- 
phifehe  Skizzc.  ProssQitz,  1865;  Allg.  Zcit.  dcji  Ju'l.  xxxril. 
No.  2.5;  Der  Orient.  IIMO,  pp.  15  et  feq.;  Brail's  Jahrlj.  iii. 
192,  laJ:  B'ldek,  JescJiunm.  Zolkiev,  18«. 

s.  P.  y\t. 

BREGENZ.     Sec   Tyrol. 

BREGMAN,  ELIEZER  B.  MOSES  :  Russian 

financier  and  philanthropist ;  born  in  Indura  (com- 
monly called  by  Russian  Jews  "  Amdur  "),  govern- 
ment of  Grodno,  in  1826;  died  in  Teplitz,  Bohemia, 
Sept.  3,  1896.  He  was  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Grodno,  where  he  settled  earlj-  in  life,  and  was 
known  over  Russia  as  the  farmer  of  the  Korouka 
(meat-tax)  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  government  rewarded  him  for  his  various  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  charities  with  a  gold  medal 
and  with  the  title  of  hereditary  honorary  citizen. 
He  spent  more  than  100,000  rubles  for  charitable 
institutions. 

Bibliography  :  LuahAhiamf.  5658  (1897-98),  pp.  317-318;  E. 
Ephrali,  Dor  ict-Doisfu'nc,  Wilna.  18S9,  pp.  .tS-o9. 
n.  R  P.   Wi. 

BREIDENBACH,     MORITZ       'W^rLHELM 

ATJG'CrST  :  German  jurist;  born  at  Offenbach-on- 
the-Main  Nov.  13,  1796;  died  at  Darmstadt  April 
2,  1857.  He  first  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Frank- 
fort, and  then  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1817  as  LL.D.  After  a 
supplementary  course  at  Gottingen  he  began  the 
practise  of  law  at  Darmstadt  in  1820.  In  1831  he 
became  counselor  of  the  treasury  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  1886  counselor  of  the  cabinet, 
in  which  capacity  he  officiated  as  eommissicmer  of 
the  Hessian  government  in  the  Landtag.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1848,  but 
was  compelled  to  resign  this  office  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.  He  was  recalled,  however, 
in  1849  as  chief  counselor  of  education,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death,  Breidenbach  displayed 
exceptional  ability  in  every  capacity,  whether  as  a 
jurist,  official,  or  popular  representative.  But  he 
was  frequently  opposed  by  those  who  admired  his 
learning,  because  of  his  pronounced  mouarchica! 
views.  He  w-as  the  principal  author  of  the  penal 
code  of  Hesse,  and  actively  participated  in  framing 
the  "  AUgemeine  Deutsche  AVechsel-  und  Handels- 
recht."  His  principal  literary  work  is  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Hessian  legal  code.  He  was  the  son  of 
WoltT  Breidexb.^ch. 

Bibliography:  Allaemcine  Deutgehe  Biographie ;  Le  Roi, 
Evangdusehc  JtuU ninissiun,  p.  229. 

s.  J.  So. 

BREIDENBACH,  'WOLF:  German  court 
agent  and  champion  of  Jewish  emancipation;  born 
in  the  village  of  Breidenbach,  Hesse-Cassel,  1751; 
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died  in  Oflfenbacli  Feb.  38,  1829.  He  went  to  Frank- 
fort on-the-Main  as  a  poor  boj-,  and  for  a  time  was 
a  bahur,  being  supported  by  otliers  wliile  lie  studied 
Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature.  He  also  .secretly 
acquired  the  kuowledge  of  Neo-Hebrew,  German, 
and  some  scieutitic  subjects,  besides  being  the  best 
chess-player  in  the  town.  This  accomplishment  at- 
tracted tlie  attention  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who 
was  so  impressed  b.y  the  young  Talmudist's  intelli- 
gence and  honesty  that  he  entrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  his  tiiiancial  affairs.  Breidenbach 
proving  himself  astute  and  trustworthy,  his  em- 
])loyer  lent  him  a  large  sura  of  mone_v,  with  which  he 
embarked  in  the  banking  and  in  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness. He  prospered,  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  small  German  princely  courts  with  which  he  had 
business,  becoming  "  Hoffaktor "  of  the  elector  of 
Cassel,  and  "Kammeragent "  of  the  prince  of  Lsen- 
burg,  besides  holding  similar  positions  under  the 
rulers  of  various  other  principalities. 

Breidenbach  used  his  wealth  and  influence  to  ben- 
efit his  oppressed  coreligionists.  His  untiring  efforts 
to  abolish  the  Jewish  "  Leibzoll  " — an  obno.vious  toll 
which  Jews  had  to  pay  on  entering  towns  where 
they  did  not  dwell  or  had  no  special  privileges — 
place  him  among  the  foremost  champions  of  Jewish 
emancipation.  He  effected  its  abolition  in  Isenburg 
April  25,  1803,  and  in  Homburg  Nov.  1  of  the  same 
year.  Aschaffenburg,  Schouberg,  and  finally  Frank- 
fort itself  (Aug.  24,  1804)  abolished  the  tolfthrough 
his  exertions;  and  the  princely  courts  of  Nassau- 
Usingen,  Nas.sau-\Veilberg,  Lowenstein,  Wertlieim, 
Leiningen,  as  well  as  the  court  of  Ehrbach,  followed 
their  example.  In  some  cases  Breidenbach  acted  as 
the  syndic  or  attorney  for  various  Jewish  comnuuii- 
ties.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbou  to  abolish  by  a  single  act  the 
"Leibzoll"  in  all  the  German  states,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  abrogated  in  that  city  itself  and 
in  Darmstadt  (Jan.  19,  1805). 

Breidenbach  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
grammarian  and  publisher  Wolf  Heidenl>eira  of 
Rodelheim,  and  is  said  to  have  translated  several 
hymns  for  Heidcnheim's  German  editicm  of  the 
Mahzor. 

He  had  three  children :  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who 
married  Abraham  Gans  of  Cassel,  and  two  sons, 
MoiiiTZ  and  Isaac  (Julius),  both  of  whom  embraced 
Christianity  after  his  death.  The  first  was  a  grand- 
ducal  "Ministerialrath,"  the  second  became  ambas- 
sador in  Stuttgart. 

B!BMnf;Rj\piiv  :  (ii'iilz.  iit^vli.  ilrr  Jwlin,  .\i.  :,*:}()  ttsi:ii.  and 
notc.i;  M.  SillMMstciii,  in  Zritscliiitt  tl'ir  (tisiIi.  ilrr  jufhn 
in  f)rHt!<i-}iliniil,  v.  I :.**■>,  ;i^t.'i ;  Ei"srh  and  (irnlter,  AjMciyc.  s.v. 
Juden,  p.  le.  and  .Jiiflniemantipathm,  p.  3tiil;  M.  Fried- 
lilnder,  Gexrhirlitshiliii  i-  aus  iler  Naflitalmudischen  ZcU. 
iv.  35  ct  SCI/.,  Briinn,  IssT. 
8.  P.    Wl. 

BREIER,  EDXTABD:  Austrian  writer;  born  at 
Warasdin  in  C'roatia  Nov.  3,  1811;  die<l  at  Zaiwitz 
near  Znaim,  Moravia,  June  3,  1886.  His  first  novel, 
"  I)er  Fluch  des  Rabbi,"  published  in  1840,  was  writ- 
ten in  eleven  days,  during  his  furlough  while  an 
artilleryman.  This  work  at  once  brought  him  into 
lirominence  and  caused  him  to  decide  to  become  a 
journalist  and  a  writer  of  fiction.  He  assumed  charge 
of  the  "PragerZeituug,"  which  he  continued  to  edit 
III.— 24 


until  the  paper  was  suppressed  in  1848.  He  then 
settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  .soon  became  a  popular 
writer  of  Jewish  and  Austrian  tales.  His  Jewish 
novels,  in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned,  were: 
■'Die  Sendung  des  Rabbi,"  "Die  Sabbathianer,"  and 
"  Alt-  und  Jung-Israel. "  He  wrote  many  tales  deal- 
ing with  Austrian  histor}-,  which  are  strikingly 
national  in  sentiment,  the  most  characteristic  among 
them  l)eing  perhaps  "  Wien  utid  Rom  "  and  "  Kaiser 
Joseph." 


BlBLlOORAPMV  :    Jililischcs 


Alhcnaum,  p.  3U,  Lelpslf,  18.51. 
A.  M.  F. 


BREITENSTEIN,  MAX:  Austrian  writer 
and  translator;  born  at  Iglau,  ^Moravia.  Nov.  10, 
1855.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
city  and  the  Universit)'  of  Vienna.  In  1876  he 
turned  to  journalism  and  founded  the  weekly 
"Alma  Mater,"  which  he  cond\icte(l  till  \mi.  Brei- 
tenstein  compiled:  " Akademischer  Kalender  der 
Oestcrreicluschen  Hochschulen  "  ;  "  Kouimersbuch 
der  Wiener  Studenten,"  1880,  3d  ed.  1890;  "Samm- 
Uuigder  Bedeutendsten  Reden  des  Oesterreichischeu 
Parlaments. "  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  pam- 
phlets, essays,  humoristic  sketches,  and  of  tnuis- 
lations  from  the  English,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
"  Wiener  Correspondenz  "  and  the  "  Allgenieiue  Ju- 
risten-Zeitung." 
BiBLiooRAPiiY  :  ElseDl)erg,  Das  GeMige  Wien,  i.  .53. 

s.  M.  B. 

BREITHAUPT,       JOHN       FREDERICK : 

Christian  Hebraist  and  rabbiiucal  scholar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century;   aulic  councilor 


Jobn  Fn'ilt'i'irk  Bit:itliaupt. 

(Fr..iii  Urciltumi'l's  "  Rii^lii.") 

to  the  emiicror  and  to  the  duke  of  Gotha.  He  jiro- 
duced  an  elaborate  edition  of  Yosippon  with  a  Latin 
version,  under  the  title  "Josephus  Gorionides" 
(Gotha,  1T07).  The  detailed  subject-inde.x  at  the 
end  still  renders  it  of  value  for  reference.     A  still 
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greater  exploit  was  his  Latin  translation  of  the  com- 
mentary to  the  whole  Bible  of  Rashi,  whom  he 
calls  "  Jarclii,"  which  work  appeared  in  three  thick 
volumes  (Gotha.  lTlO-13).  Breithaupt  takes  note  of 
the  various  readings  of  Rashi's  text:  and,  on  the 
whole,  produced  a  version  of  considerable  accuracy, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote. 

BiBLiiXiRAPIiv  :  Wolf,  BihI.  Hehr.  i.  109B  (who  declares  his 
igniirance  lit  any  details  of  this  writer);  Steinsohneider,  t'n(. 
Binll.  No.  41)2.5. 
T.  *1- 

BBESCEIf:  Free  city  of  the  German  empire; 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  places  where  few  Jews 
have  ever  dwelt.  A  baptized  Jew,  Paulus,  is  said 
to  have  taught  alcheni}-  there  to  Archbishop  Adal- 
bert about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Jew  Ludbert  in  1324. 
Even  the  Jews  traveling  through  Bremen  «ere  ham- 
pered in  their  movements.  They  could  remain  in 
the  city  only  one  night,  and  had  to  report  to  the 
burgomaster,  and  to  pay  the  Jews'  tax.  Only  dur- 
ing the  "Freiniarkt"  were  they  allowed  to  stay 
longer  and  to  do  business ;  and  for  this  privilege  they 
had  to  pay  a  special  tariff.  From  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj',  when  many  of  their  coreligionists  were  set- 
tling in  the  districts  of  Hanover,  the  Jews  made 
frequent  attempts  to  obtain  permission  to  live  in 
Bremen.     Individual  Jews  were  often  expelled. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Bremen,  and  also  certain  villages,  received  some 
Jewish  inhabitants;  but  they,  too,  were  expelled  in 
1803  on  complaints  of  the  merchant  gild  of  the  city. 
About  thirty  families  settled  in  the  city  during  the 
French  occupation  (1811-13),  a  period  most  favora- 
ble to  the  Jews.  But  these  also  were  banished  after 
the  year  1814  in  consequence  of  tlie  Vienna  conven- 
tion, though  their  expulsion  was  not  totally  effected 
until  six  years  later. 

The  citizens  became  more  tolerant  after  1848,  in 
which  year  a  small  Jewish  community  was  founded. 
In  1864  it  numbered  only  1T9  persons  in  the  city  and 
255  in  the  whole  district  of  Bremen,  or  3  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  At  present  (1902)  there  are 
947  Jews  in  the  city  and  1,057  in  the  district.  M, 
Levinger  is  preacher  of  the  communitj'.  The  syna- 
gogue was  inaugurated  Sept.  13,  1^76.  Dr.  Leopold 
Rosenak  was  chosen  rabbi  in  1896. 

BiBi-iofiRAPHY  :  Zcit.  fllr  Deutsche  CuUurgesch.  new  series, 
1S72,  pp.  74  et  seq. 
K.  A.  F. 

BRENZ,  SAMXTEL  FRIEDRICH  :  Anti  Jew- 
ish writer;  born  at  Osterburg,  Bavaria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  date  and  place  of  death 
unknown.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  in 
1610  at  Feuchtwangen,  and  wrote  "Jlidischer  Abge- 
streifter  Schlangenbalg  "  (The  Jewish  Serpent's  Skin 
Stripped),  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  his  former 
coreligionists,  whom  he  accused  of  hating  "  the  most 
pious  and  innocent  Jew,  Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  which 
he  denounced  their  religious  literature.  This  book, 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  appeared  at  Nuremberg 
in  1614,  1680,  and  1715. 

Against  him  Solomon  Zebi  Ilirsch  of  Aufhausen 
(not  Offenhausen  nor  Ufhausen)  wrote  "Der  Jil- 
dische  Theriak  "  (The  Jewish  Theriak  or  Antidote), 
Hanau,  1615.     For  the  use  of  Christians  as  well  as 


Jews  he  had  it  printed  in  German  and  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  work  was  successful  in  refuting  the  false  ac- 
cusiitionsof  Brenz.  A  new  edition  of  the  "Theriak" 
appeared  at  Altorf  in  1680.  and  a  Latin  translation 
by  Johann  AVlilfer,  together  witli  the  Schlangen- 
balg, was  published  at  Xuremberg  in  1681, 

Willfer  strongly  defended  the  Jews  against  Brenz, 
whose  crass  ignorance,  hatred,  falsehood,  and  )ier- 
nicious  fanaticism,  as  well  as  liis  plagiarism  of  Pfef- 
ferkorn,  he  exposed.  A  Hebrew  transhition  under 
the  title  "Ha-Yehudim,"  by  Alexander  ben  Samuel, 
is  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden. 

Bibliography:  AUg.  Zcit.  tlcsjiul.  18lli,  pp.  S40-342 :  Furst, 
Bihl.  Jutl.  i.  131,  iii.  46.  537  ;   Steinsohneider.   Cat.  B'Ktl. 
cols.  805.  3379,  2734:  Wolf.  Bihl.  Hchr.  i..  Xos.  576.  3131. 
D.  S.  Man. 

BKESCH  or  BKES,  JUDAH  LOW  BEN 
MOSES  NAPHTALI  (Paulus  ^milius?): 
Translator  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Judieo-German; 
lived  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is 
known  oul}',  from  De  Rossi  (s.v.  "Guida  Figlio  di 
Mosc  Naftali  Bres  " ;  Hamberger,  s.v.  "Bress"),  who 
credits  him  with  the  translation  which  first  appeared 
in  Cremona  in  1560  and  was  reprinted  in  Basel  in  1583, 
and  which,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  contains  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Haftarot  and  the  five  Megillot  with  ex- 
tracts from  Rashi's  commentarj-.  But  the  preface 
to  the  translation  states  plainly  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  a  converted  Jew  residing  in 
Rome ;  it  seems  probable  therefore  that  this  was  the 
name  assumed  by  Bresch  after  his  conversion,  al- 
though Steinsohneider  ("Sitzungsberichte  der  Phil.- 
Philol.  K.  der  K.  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften,"  1875,  part  2,  p.  185)  says  that  the 
former  Jewish  name  of  Paulus  JEinilius  is  not 
known.  Filrst,  who  probably  had  no  other  source 
than  De  Rossi,  knows  only  of  Bresch,  but  the  more 
critical  Benjacob  expresses  some  doubt  on  the  mat- 
ter. According  to  some  authorities,  the  translation 
was  reprinted  in  Basel  in  1603,  and  in  Prague  in 
1610,  and  there  is  also  a  quarto  edition  without 
date,  which  appeared  in  Augsburg.  The  translation 
is  Siiid  to  follow  closely  that  of  Elias  Levita,  which 
first  appeared  in  1544. 

Bibliography:    Furst.  Bilil.  Jiul.    I.  131.  U.  81:    Benjaool), 
Oicir  ?in-Sffnrim,  p.  835:  Monatsschrift,  ssv.  362  e,t   scq.; 
Gfunbaum,  JUdiisch-Deutsche  Chre^tomathie, pp.  10-18,  Leip- 
sic,  1882. 
G.  P.    Wl.  I 

BKESCIA  (Hebrew.  nt;"13) :  City  and  province  | 
of  Lombardy,  Italy.  The  Jews  first  settled  there  ' 
during  Roman  times.  A  commemorative  stone,  da- 
ting from  the  fifth  century,  probably  comes  from 
a  sj'nagogue.  In  the  Middle  xVges  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Brescia 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Venetian  rule  over  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  beginning  in  1426. 

As  in  all  its  other  possessions,  Venice  permitted 
the  Jews  to  live  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
communities  around  the  Garda  lake.  In  1434  a  Jew 
was  solemnly  baptized  in  Brescia.  The  population, 
however,  already  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  was  incited  against  them  bj'  fanatic  monks; 
and  the  Senate  of  the  republic  was  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  protect  the  Jews,  especially  during  the 
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disturbances  after  the  alleged  murder  of  Simon  of 
Trent  in  1475.  They  were  required  to  wear  a  badge. 
The  old  statutes  of  the  town  refer  to  them  in  the  col- 
umn "Maleliciorum  CrimiDalium,'.'  "Statuti  Vivili," 
Brescia,  1557.  Tbcj'  gained  their  living  by  nione)- 
transactions,  and,  as  the  Christians  complained 
about  their  dealings,  it  was  left  to  Brescia,  in 
1481,  by  the  authoritj'  of  Venice,  to  permit  tlie 
Jews  to  remain  or  to  expel  them.  During  the  .short 
time  of  the  French  rule,  1509-13,  the  Jews  were 
plundered  and  then  expelled.  In  1516  they  were 
again  admitted  by  Venice;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  in  1571  the  Senate  determined  to  expel  them, 
and  since  that  time  it  seems  that  Jews  have  lived 
at  Brescia  only  occasionally,  and  chietly  as  money- 
lenders. They  are  mentioned  in  documents  of  1596, 
1680,  and  1787.  Heiurich  Heine,  in  1844,  saw  a  syna- 
gogue there  ("Italienische  Reise, "  vol.  i.,  end). 

The  cit}'  has  no  .Jewish  community  at  present 
(1902).  In  the  province  of  Brescia  there  are  Jews 
in  the  Biviera  of  Lago  di  Garda.  There  was  an  old 
settlement  at  Salo,  and  Jews  were  also  living  at 
Iseo,  Gavardo,  Palazzuolo,  Gottolengo,  Lazzaro,  and 
Barco. 

Brescia  is  famous  for  the  printing  establishment 

which  Gershon  b.  Moses  Sonciuo  conducted  at  that 

city  and  at  Barco  in  the  same  province  (1491-96), 

publishing  especiall}' celebrated  editions  of  the  Bible 

(De  Rossi,  "Annales,"  i.  39,41,46-48,  51;  ii.  30,  31). 

Tlie  Cod.  Turin  45   was   sold   at  Brescia  in  1509, 

shortly  before  the  expulsion.     Among  the  places  in 

the  province,  Sal6  deserves  especial  mention  as  the 

birthplace  of  Moses  Sefardi  b.  Abraham  of  Sal6, 

1320,  and  of  Nathan  da  Salo,  1487. 

BiBT.ioCR.vPMT:  F.  Glissentt,  Oli  Ehrei  nel  Bresciano  Sotto  il 
Diiminid  Venetii,  Brescia,  1890;  Soavc  M.Dei,  Soncino,  1878. 

G.  I.    E. 

BBESLATT.    See  Silesi.^. 

BRESLAU,  ARYEH  LOB  BEN  HAYYIM  : 

German  Talmudist  and  rabbi;  l)orn  in  1741  at  Bres- 
lau. Prussia;  died  April  22,  1809,  at  Uotterdam,  Hol- 
land. He  lived  at  Lissa,  Posen,  and  later  at  Berlin, 
where  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  bet  ha-midrash  of  the 
philanthropist  Daniel  Jafe.  From  Berlin  he  went 
to  Emdeu.  Prussia,  as  city  and  district  rabbi.  In  1781 
he  was  called  as  chief  rabbi  to  Rotterdam.  Breslau 
was  highly  reputed  as  Talmudist.  as  is  shown  by  his 
many  responsa,  and  by  the  fact  that  such  celebrated 
men  as  Phincas  Hurwitz,  Isaiah  Berlin,  and  David 
Tevele  Schiff  referred  Talmudic  questions  to  him. 
lie  was  also  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
secidar  sciences.  He  enjoyed  great  popularity  in 
Holland,  and  his  reputation  was  notctmfined  to  Jew- 
ish circles,  but  many  Christian  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians were  also  among  his  friends.  He  was  buried 
with  great  ceremony,  many  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous Jewish  communities  attending  his  funeral.  His 
memory  is  still  revered  among  the  Dutch  Jews. 

Breslau  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  responsa, 
"  Pene  Aryeh "  (Lion's  Face),  Amsterdam.  1790, 
which  Is  distinguished  by  its  logical  metliod  and 
reveals  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Talmud.  Rec- 
ognizing the  latterwork  as  the  highest  authoritj',  he 
always  applied  common  sense  to  the  elucidation  of 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  precepts.  While  respecting 
the  post-Talmudic  authors,  he  wrote  entirely  inde- 


pendently of  them  and  without  prejudice  (Nos.  14, 
63).  Aside  from  Talmudic  questions,  the  "  Pene 
Aryeh"  also  conlaius  answers  to  other  matters, 
which  bring  out  the  author's  thorough  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  linguistics.  The  style  of  the  responsa  is 
simple  and  clear,  the  language  being  that  of  the 
Mishnali  with  an  admi.xtureof  pure  Hebrew  phrase- 
ology, without  rhetorical  flourishes.  The  work  on 
the  whole  reveals  a  serious  scholarly  mind. 

When  the  French  revolutionary  army  came  into 
Holland,  in  1793,  Breslau  wrote  a  .series  of  prayers 
for  the  synagogue,  which  were  translated  into  Dutch, 
and  were  published  with  a  detailed  preface  by  the 
Cliristian  minister  .Ian  Kaip.  Some  fragments  of 
Breslau's  posthumous  works  are  still  preserved  in 
the  bet  ha-midrash  of  Rotterdam.  A  poem  that  can 
hardly  be  characterized  as  successful,  "Mizmor  le 
Shabbat  "  (Psalm  on  the  Sabbath),  has  recently  been 
published  by  Dr.  Ritter,  chief  rabbi  in  Rotterdam. 
Breslau's  three  sons,  who  took  the  fannly  name 
Lowenstamm,  were  Abrahani,  labbi  in  Meseritz,  and 
later  in  Emden  ;  Hayyim,  rabbi  at  Leeuwarden  ;  and 
Jlordecai,  assistant  ralibi  in  Rotterdam,  all  known 
as  Talmudistsand  NeoHebraic  writers.  His  grand- 
son, Menahem  Mendele  ben  Hay  \im,  was  chief  rabbi 
at  Rotterdam. 

Bibliography  :    Ritter  iu  Ozar  ha^Sifrut,  v.  365  et  seq.; 
Roest's  Ismelltische  Letterbode,  iv.  109 ;  Ha-Menseef.  1809.  p. 
319:  Allii-  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1837,  p.  448;  Steinschneidcr.  Cat. 
Bodl.  No.  U.a. 
I,,  a.  I.   Bf.r. 

BRESLAU,  JOSEPH  B.  DAVID:  German 
Talmudist  and  rabbi;  born  (probably  at  Breslau)  in 
1691 ;  died  Jan.  22,  1752.  at  Baml)erg.  He  was  at 
first  a  rabbi  at  Grabfeld  near  Fulda,  then  rabbi  of 
Bamberg,  1743-.52,  where  his  brother-iu  law,  Moses 
b.  Abraham  Broda,  had  otliciated,  1718-33.  Bres- 
lau wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  "Shoresh  Yosef" 
(Joseph's  Root),  Amsterdam,  1730,  on  the  legal  term 
Mkigo;  (3)  "Hok  Yosef  (Joseph's  Law),  ib.  1730, 
a  partial  commentary  on  Joseph  Caro's  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  on  the  passages  treating  of 
the  Passover;  (3)  "  Ketonet  Yosef  "  (Joseph's  Hobe), 
Furth,  1769,  pilpulistic  Haggadah,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  weekly  lessons  of  the  j'car.  Breslau  was 
an  apt  pujiil  of  his  fatherin-law,  Abraham  Broda, 
like  whom  he  is  distjngtiished  for  the  great  acute- 
ness  and  wit  shown  in  his  writings.  His  tirst  work, 
which  especially  shows  these  characteristics,  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  important  Talmudic  work 
that  was  produced  by  the  school  of  Alirahain  Broda. 

One  of  Breslau's  sons,  Abraham,  was  a  learned 
merchant  of  Miiblhausen  in  Alsace.  He  issued  the 
posthumous  work  of  his  father,  to  which  he  added 
his  grandfather's  work,  "Toledot  Abraham." 

Bibliography:  Eckstein,  Gefcli.  der  .Tuden  in  Bamberu,  pp. 
171-173  (contains  also  Breslau's  epitaph). 

L.  G. 

BRESLAU,  MARCUS  HEYMANN  :  Author 
and  journalist;  born  at  Breslau,  (tcrmany  ;  died  in 
London  May  14,  1864.  He  went  to  Limdon  as  a  youth, 
and  for  a  time  taught  Hebrew  and  was  attached  to 
a  synagogue.  He  then  became  connected  with  the 
"Hebrew  Review,"  edited  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall. 
A  few  years  later,  when  the  •'  Jewish  Chronicle  "  was 
started,  he  conducted  that  periodical  for  a  number 
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of  years,  in  conjunction  witli  the  proprietor,  and  on 
tlic"  death  of  the  latter  became  sole  proprietor  and 
editor,  though  he  sold  it  a  few  moulhs  afterwaril. 
Beins  well  versed  in  Hebrew  and  possessed  of  cou- 
sideralile  energy  and  activity,  he  had  a  share  in 
nearly  every  movement  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  period- 
ical press  and  in  several  other  literary  iindertakiugs 
started  by  foreign  Hebraists  in  England.  Some 
years  later  he  tried  to  revive  the  "  Hebrew  Review." 
but  failed,  and  he  then  retir.ed  from  active  work. 

Breslau  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and 
dictionary.  From  the  German  he  translated  devo- 
tional exercises  for  women,  and  copied  various  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  the  collection  at  O.Kford.  He 
helped  to  translate  into  English  the  two  volumes 
of  "  Jli.scellanea  "  from  the  Bodleian,  edited  by  H. 
Edelmann.  Breslau  stood  forth  as  the  ready  scribe 
and,  to  some  e.xtcut  also,  the  Hebrew  poet  of  the 
commimity.  A  public  subscription  and  testimonial 
were  presented  him  during  his  later  years,  in  rec- 
ognition of  a  thirty-year  literary  activity. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  nimiiclc  and  Jewish  TTorM,  May 
20,  ISfrt. 
.1.  G.  L. 

BRESLAUER,  HERMANN  :  Austrian  neuro- 
path; born  at  Dusehnik.  Bohemia.  Nov.  10.  lS3b. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Pilsen  and 
the  University  of  Vienna,  graduating  from  the  latter 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1860.  Establishing  himself 
as  a  ph^'sician  in  the  Austrian  capital  in  the  same 
year,  lie  was  assistant  to  Professor  Leidersdorf  from 
1861  to  18T2.  when  he,  with  Dr.  Fries,  founded  a 
private  liosiiital  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases  at 
Inzersdorf,  near  Vienna. 

s.  '  F.  T.  H. 

BRESLAUER,  MAX  :  German  chemist ;  born 
at  Tiebnitz.  Prussian  Silesia.  June  19,  1856.  He 
received  his  educatiou  at  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed judicial  and  police  chemist  in  Lissa.  Prussia, 
and  in  1882  chief  of  the  experimental  bureau  of 
the  board  of  health  iu  Brandenburg-on-the-Havel. 
Four  years  later  he  was  calleil  to  Berlin  to  fill  the 
same  position  on  the  board  of  health  of  tlie  German 
capital,  which  he  holds  at  present  (1902). 

Breslauer  has  written  many  essitys  and  rejiorts  in 
the  professional,  journals  of  Germany.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  :  "  Einfache  jMethodeu  zur 
Trinkwasser-Untersuchung."  1884;  "C'hemische  Un- 
tersuchung  der  Luft  fur  Hygienische  Z wecke. "  1885 ; 
"Die  Anweudung  des  Lactodensimeters  zur  Milch- 
kontrolle."  1886;  "Practische  Anleitung  zur  Unter- 
suchung  der  Frauenmilch."  1893;  and  "Chemisclie 
Besehaffenheit  der  Luft  in  Charlotteuburg  und  Ber- 
lin," 1894.  ,„j. 

Bibliography  :  Kursebner,  Dexttscher  Literatur-Kalendei; 
19(B,  s.v. 

!*.  F.  T    H. 

BRESLAUR,    EMIL:    German    musician  and 

writer  on  musical  pedagogics;  born  at  Kottbus 
May  29,  1836.  He  first  attended  the  gymnasium  in 
Lis  native  city,  and  later  the  seminary  at  Neuzelle. 
Upon  his  graduation  from  that  institution  he  became 
preacher  and  religious  instructor  iu  the  Jewish  con- 


gregation of  Kottbus.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Ber- 
lin in  order  to  take  a  four-year  course  in  music  at 
Stern's  Conservatory,  studying  with  Jean  Vogt  and 
H.  Ehrlich  (piano).  Fl.  Geyer,  Fr.  Kiel  (composition). 
H.  Schwantzer  (organ),  and  J.  Stern  (score-reading 
and  conducting). 

For  eleven  years  (1868-79)  Breslaur  was  teacher  at 
Prof.  Th.  Kullak"s"Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst," 
his  special  department  being  the  pedagogics  of 
liianoforte-playing.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  acad- 
emy he  formed  a  society  among  the  music-teachers 
of  Berlin,  which  iu  1886  developed  into  the  "  Dent- 
scher  JIusiklehrer-Verband."  Breslaur  is  also  the 
founricr  and  director  of  a  piano-teachers'  seminary. 

A  work  published  by  Breslaur  in  1874,  entitled 
"Die  Teehnische  Grundlage  des  Klavierspieis."  ob- 
tained for  him  ;lie  title  of  professor.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  choirmaster  of  the  Reformed  Syna- 
gogue of  Berlin,  which  position  he  still  (1902)  holds. 
In  addition  to  his  contributions  as  musical  critic  of 
the  "Spenersche  Zeituug"  and  the  "Fremdenblatt." 
Breslaur  has  published  the  following  theoretical  and 
pedagogical  works ;  "  Die  Teehnische  Grundlage  der 
Klavierspieis"  (1874);  "Fiihrer  Durch  die  Klavier- 
unterrichts-Litteratur  "  :  "  Ziu-  Methodischen  Uebung 
des  Klavierspieis";  "Der  Entwickelnde  Unterriclit 
in  der  Harmonielehre ";  "Ueber  die  Schiidlichen 
Folgen  des  Unrichtigcn  Uebens  "  ;  "  Klavierschule. "  3 
vols..  18th  ed..  1898;  a  cominlation  entitled  "Me- 
thodik  des  Klavierunterrichts  in  Einzelsiltzen" 
(1887);  "  Jlelodiebildungslehre  auf  Grundlage  des 
Harmonischen  und  Rhythmischen  Elements  "  (1896) : 
"Sind  Originale  Syiiagogen-  und  Volksmelodien  bei 
den  Judeu  Geschichtlieh  Kachweisbar"  (Breitkopf 
and  Hiirtel) — a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  melodies  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

Since  1878  Breslaur  has  published  a  pedagogical 
periodical  entitled  "Der  Klavierlehrer."  He  edited 
the  eleventh  edition  of  Schubert's  "  Musikalisches 
Konversiitious-Lexikon  "  (1892),  and  be  is  theauthor 
of  a  number  of  choruses  (several  of  them  for  the  syn- 
agogue .service),  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces. 

Bibliography:  Rlemann.  yttiaik-Lexikmi:  Balier,  Diclinn- 
avu  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
s.      ■  J.  So. 

BRESNER,   ISAAC   BEN   ELIJAH   LEVI 

(called  "  Melammed ''  (teacher]):  Austrian  educa- 
tor; lived  at  Prague  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  lieginning  of  the  eighteenth. 
In  1795  Bresner  published  at  Prague,  under  the  title 
"Iggeret  Yizhak  "  (The  Letter  of  Isjiac),  an  order 
of  confession,  compiled  from  Gerundi's  "  Scfer  ha- 
Yirah"and  from  Isaiah  Hurwitz's  "Shene  Luhot 
ha-Berit."  and  now  inserted  iu  many  rituals.  He 
also  published  in  Juda'o-German  a  compilation  of 
maxims  entitled  "  Dibre  JIusar"  (The  Words  of 
Ethics).  Prague,  1812. 

Bibliography:    Wolf,    BiliL    Hclir.   iii„  No.    IIT2;    SteiQ- 
sdmeider.  Cat.  BoilL  col.  109?;  Fiirst,  Bibl  Jud.  i.  131. 
s.  I.  Br. 

BRESNITZ,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  author 
and  jinirualist ;  born  at  Czernowitz,  Bukowina. 
Austria-Hungary,  1844.  In  1867  he  established  in 
Vienna  a  periodical,  "  Der  Osten,"  and  in  1869  a  polit- 
ical journal,  "Der  Patriot."  From  1879  to  1886  he 
was  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor  of  the  "  Morgan- 
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Post."    He  is  the  author  of  the  following  political 
pamphlets:  "Die  Verfassungspartei  und  das  Mini- 
steriuin  Hohenwart,"  and  "Betrachtuug-eu  liber  den 
Ausglcich."     In  1893  Bresnitz  went  to  Bulgaria, 
s.  M.  Co. 

BBESSELATJ,     MEIB    ISRAEL:     German 

notary  and  secretar}'  of  the  Keforni  eongregation  of 
Hamliurg;  born  1785  {'!};  died  in  Hamburg  Dec. 
25,  1S39.  He  was  identified  with  tht'  Reform  move- 
ment in  Hamburg  from  its  beginning,  and  when 
the  Orthodox  party  attacked  the  Hamljurger  Tern- 
pelverein  in  the  pamphlet  "  Eleh  Dibre  ha-Berit " 
(These  Are  the  Words  of  the  Covenant;  Altona, 
1819).  Bresselau  wrote  as  a  reply  his  polemical  work. 
"Hereb  Xokemet  Nekam  Berit"  (A  Sword  That 
Revengeth  the  Quarrel  of  the  Covenant;  Dessau. 
1819).  The  magnitieent  Hebrew  style  of  the  latter 
publication  is  praised  even  by  Griitz  ("Gesch.  xi. 
385),  and  it  ranks  among  the  ablest  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and 
reform  parties.  Bresselau  wasalso  joint  author  with 
Isaac  Sackel  Friinkelof  "  Seder  ha-' Abodah  "  (Ritual 
of  the  Service),  the  Heljrew-German  prayer-book  of 
the  Hanilmrg  Reform  Temple,  Hamburg,  1819.  But 
Fiirst  ("Bililiotheca  Judaica,"  i.  131)  errs  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  allegorical  drama  "  Yaldut  u-Bal.iarut " 
(Cliildhood  and  Youtli;  Berlin,  1T86),  which  was 
written  bj-  Mendel  BkI!;ssl.\u.  who  died  in  1829.  Bres- 
selau's  successor  as  secretary  of  the  Temple  congre- 
gation was  Gabriel  Riesser. 

BiBLiniiRAPHV:  Jost's  Aiiiiitlrn.  1H40,  p.  IS;  firiitz,  Gesch. 
ih  r  Jwhit,  ;ided.,  xi.  3>v»:  stHinsrhneider,  ("atalm/f^er  Hehr. 
}l(iiiilschriftai  in  ilcr  Slddtliihli'itheh  211  Hn mini )-f/.  p.  S; 
Zeitlin,  mil.  Post-Meudcls.  s.v.  .Sidamith,  viii.,  parts  7,  8,  p. 
271) ;  Anyemeine  Zcitung  das  JudcnthumK,  1840. 
s.  P.   W"i. 

BRESSLAU,  HARRY:  German  historian; 
born  in  Damienberg,  Hanover,  March  22,  1848.  He 
studied  history  in  Gottingen  from  18()6  to  1809;  be- 
came teacher  of  the  real-school  in  Fraukfort-on-the- 
Maiu;  afterward  occupied  a  similar  position  in  Ber- 
lin, and  at  the  same  time  began  his  academic  career 
as  privat-docent  in  the  iniiversity  in  that  city.  In 
18TT  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the 
same  universit)-,  and  in  1890  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg,  which  position  he  still  (1902)  oc- 
cupies. In  1887  he  became  corresponding  member  of 
the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
"Monumenta  Germaniie  Historiea,"  a  publication 
which  has  for  its  object  the  collection  of  all  the  an- 
cient sources  of  German  history.  For  this  series  he 
edits  the  periodical  devoted  to  its  interests,  the 
" Xeues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  f iir  Aeltere  Deutsche 
Gesehichtskunde." 

Bresslau  also  took  a  very  imi^ortant  part  in  the 
foundation  of  tlie  society  for  the  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany 
(Historische  Commission  fiir  Geschichte  der  Juden 
in  Deutschland),  whose  president  he  is  (1903);  and 
its  tnagazinc,  "Zeit.  ftir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,"  contains  a  number  of  valuable  essays 
from  bis  pen.  The  most  imjiortant  are  those  prov- 
ing tliat  the  story  according  to  which  Charlemagne 
called  Rabbi  Kalonymus  from  Lucca  to  Germany  as 
chief  rabbi  of  all  the  Jews,  was  a  fabrication,  and  that 


the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  given  to  the  Jews  of  Speyer 
was  spurious.  A  number  of  valuable  works  on  Ger- 
man history  have  been  wrft  ten  by  Bresslau,  among 
which  are:  "Die  Kanzlei  Kaiser  Konrads  II."  (Ber- 
lin, 1869);  "  Diplomatas  Centum  "(/«.  1872);  "Jahr- 
bllcher  Kaiser  Heinrich  II."  {?*.  1875);  "Der  Sturz 
Zweier  Preussischer  Minister"  {ih.  1879);  "Jahr- 
bttcher  des  Deutschen  Reiches  Unter  Konrad  II." 
(Leip.sic,  1879-84);  "Handbuch  der  Urkundeulehre 
fiir  Deutschland  and  Italien  "  (ib.  1889). 

Kursehner, 


BiBLinfjRAPHY  :  Meyer.  Knni'rrmtiiiiK-Lcxikim 
Detil.<cln:r  Lihrntitr-Kahiukr,  s.v. 
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BRESSLAU  (.1-..  BRESSLAUER  or  BRES- 
LAUER), MENDEL  BEN  HAYYIM 
JUDAH  :  Bookseller  at  Breslau  (died  1*829) ;  author 
of  articles  in  the  periodical  "  Ha-Meassef, "  and  of  an 
allegorical  ethical  dialogue,  "  Yaldut  ti-Bal.iarut" 
(Childhood  and  Youth),"  Breslau,  1786.  He  also 
wrote  "Gelilot  Erez  Israel,"  a  geography  of  Pales- 
tine with  two  maps  (Breslau,  1819),  and  "Reshit  ha- 
Keriah,"  a  Hebrew  reader  and  grammar  with  the 
phonetic  method  (Breslau,  1834). 

BiBLHKiRAPHV  :  Furet,  Bibl.  Jiid.  i.  131 :  Steinschneider,  Cut- 
BfnU.  col.  174:S:  Zeitliu,  DilA.  Puat-Mi: ndcls.  pp.  •40,  41; 
Ziinz,  (1.  .S.  i.  IflS. 

D.  S.    M.\N. 

BREST-LITOVSK  (in  Polish,  Brzesc  ;  in  Rus- 
.sian  documents,  Brestye,  and,  later.  Berestov ; 
and  in  Jewish  writings.  Brisk  [pD'IQ]  or  Brisk 
de-Lita  =  "  Brisk  of  Lithuania  ") :  A  fortified  li>wu 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  Russia,  at  the  juncti.in 
of  the  Mukhovetz  river  with  the  western  Bug;  capi- 
tal of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  The  Jewish 
population  of  the  city  in  1897  was  30,252,  in  a  total 
population  of  46,542;  that  of  the  district  (including 
the  city)  was  in  the  same  year  45,902,  in  a  total  of 
218,366,  or  21.02  per  cent. 

Blest  was  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of 
the  first  five  Jewish  settlements  in  Lithuania,  dating 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
continued  in  that  leading  position  till  the  rise  of 
Wilna  in  the  seventeenth  eeuiury.  According  to 
Bershadski,  the  well-known  charter  of  Grand  Duke 
Vitold,  dated  July  3,  1388,  was  originally  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  Brest  only,  and  was  exten<led  subse- 
(piently  to  the  other  Jewish  communities  of  Lith- 
uania and  Volhyiiia.  Brest-Litovsk  soon  became 
the  center  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
rabbinical  learning,  and  the  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia. 

The  tifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  must  be  re- 
garded as  tlie  golden  age  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Brest.  In  the  charter  of  Casiniir 
Jagellon,  granted  Aug.  14,  1447,  to  all  Jews  in  Lith- 
uania and  Poland,  Brest  is  mentioned,  among  other 
import;int  jirovincial  towns,  as  controlling  many  ter- 
ritories. In  1463  the  same  king  pre- 
Early       sented  a  Jew  named  Levau  Shahunich 

History,  with  several  estat<'S  in  the  district  of 
Brest,  and  leased  to  him  certain  vil- 
lages ("Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv."  i.,  No.  5). 

When,  in  1472,  merchandise  belonging  to  Itzek 
(Isaac)  of  Brest,  collector  of  taxes,  was  arbitrarily 
seized  in  Prussia,  the  liishop  of  Wilna  and  six  secular 
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councilors  of  the  king  interceded  in  liisbelialf  before 
the  grand  master  Henry  Kiehtenberg  (i/i.  Ko.  6). 
From  the  edicts  of  King  CasimirlV.,  dated  May  30, 
1487,  and  May  12. 1489,  and  of  Grand  Duke  Alexan- 
der Jagei.lox,  Oct.  14,  1494.  it  appears  that  the  cus- 
toms duties  of  Brest  and  its  districts  were  farmed  by 
Jews  of  Brest  and  Lut/.k  (rt.  Nos.  14-25).  During  the 
reign  of  Casimir  all  tlic  important  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  Lithuania  were  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  especially  of  those  of  Brest, 
among  theni  the  brothers  Danke.  Pesah,  and  Lazar 
Enkovich  (ib.  Xos.  34,  4(i).  In  U9.j  Alexander  ban- 
ished the  Jews  of  Brest,  and  other  Lithuanian  cities 
to  Poland,  whence  they  were  jiermitted  by  him  to 
return  in  1.503.  During  the  banishment  the  syna- 
gogue of  Brest  was  presented  bj'  Alexander  to  the 
Christian  inliabitauls  of  Brest  to  be  used  as  a  hos- 
pital ("Slownik  Geographiczny."  *.(-.):  but  when 
the  Jews  returned  it  was  given  back  to  them. 

In  1.507  the  community  of  Brest  was  the  object  of 
the  special  attention  of  Sigismund  I. :  and  its  historj- 
of  that  period  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
brothers  Jesofovich.  The  eldest  of  these,  Abra- 
H.\M  Jesofovich.  who  embraced  Christianity,  filled 
several  high  offices  and  was  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Sigismund  during  1510-19.  His  two  brother's, 
Michael  and  Isaac,  who  remained  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  also  received  important  favors.  In 
1513  they  were  farmers  of  the  customs  duties  of 
Brest.  Lutzk,  and  Vladimir,  and  afterward  held 
leases  of  the  taxes  on  salt  and  wax,  fumage  (chim- 
ney-money), taverns  (Mohilev  and  Vitebsk),  and 
many  other  objects  of  revenue.  An  event  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  life  of  the  brothers  Jesofo- 
vich, as  well  as  for  the  conmiunity  of  Brest  and  for 
the  Jews  of  Lithuania,  was  the  ap- 
"  Senior"  pointnient  (Feb,  27.  1514)  of  Michael 
of  Brest.  Jesofovich  as  the  "senior"  of  all  the 
Lithuanian  Jews  (U.  Y.  A.  i..  No.  60), 
The  power  of  a  "senior"  was.  as  Harkavy  and  Ber- 
shadski  have  shown,  of  a  purely  temporal  nature;  the 
appointment  having  been  actuated  by  economic  and 
utilitarian  motives,  as  the  king  considered  it  to  be 
the  best  means  of  securing  from  the  Jews  prompt 
and  regular  payment  of  taxes  (Griitz,  "Gesch.  der 
Juden,"  Hebrew  transl..  vii.  313.  note  1).  In  1519 
a  certain  Aaron  the  Blind  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Ivan  Pralevich  by  the  Brest  city  court,  because 
the  Jews  of  Brest  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  accused,  who  was  described  as  a  "tramp 
and  murderer,  who  had  lost  his  eyesight  through 
stealing  grapes."  They  even  would  not  offer  bail 
for  him  when  bail  was  allowed.  Aaron  was  accord- 
ingly tried  by  the  city  authorities.  After  the  trial 
Michael  Jesofovich  and  the  Brest  Jews,  realizing  the 
danger  of  creating  a  precedent  in  relinquishing  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  granted  them  by  the  king, 
brought  stiit  against  the  magistrate  and  other  au- 
thorities of  Brest  for  interference  in  a  matter  pertain- 
ing to  their  jurisdiction.  In  1525  the  king  raised 
Michael  to  the  hereditary  nobility — an  imprecc- 
dentcd  honor  for  a  Jew  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1.576  (Dec.  6)  King  Stephen  Bathori  relieved 
the  Jews  of  Brest  from  all  taxes  on  account  of  seri- 
ous losses  sustained  by  them  through  fires  ("Akty 
AVilen.skoi  Archeograficheskoi  Komiuissii."  v.  139). 


About  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  >Iichael 
Jesofovich  there  lived  in  Brest-Litovsk  another  re- 
markable personage,  named  Saul  Wahl  or  Wol,  con- 
cerning whom  authentic  information  is  so  scanty 
that  it  is  ditficult  to  separate  legends  from  historical 
facts.  The  identity  of  Saul  Judich,  "  the  king's  serv- 
ant " — a  most  influential  Jew  under  Stephen  Bathori 
and  Sigismund  III. — with  Saul  'Wahl,  the  legend- 
ary king  of  Poland  who  reigned  for  one  night,  has, 
however,  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Bershadski 
in  his  article,  "  Yevrei  Korol  Polski "  (in  "  Voskhod," 
1889,  Nos.  i.-v.).  In  1.580  the  Jewish  community  of 
Brest  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  very 
important  and  complicated  case,  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  king,  against  the  Christian  merchants 
of  Brest,  who  would  not  allow  the  community  the 
proportion  (one-quarter)  of  city  revenues  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  community  by  charter.  F<ira 
detailed  account  of  his  activity  in  the  Brest  comnui- 
nity  see  Saul  Waul. 

From  records  of  the  custom-house  of  Brest-Litovsk 

(published  in  "  Archeografichcski  Sboruik."  iii.  289- 

322.    iv.    352-260)   it  is  evident   that 

Com-         the  greatest  part  of  the  merchandise 

mercial  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria 
Activity,  via  Lublin,  or  exported  from  Slutzk 
via  Lublin  to  Gnesen,  in  1.583  and  the 
following  years,  belonged  to  the  Jews  of  Brest. 
They  imported,  among  other  merchandise,  wax, 
furs,  leather,  olives,  hats  and  caps,  paper,  nails,  iron, 
paint,  locks,  knives,  mirrors,  mohair-yarn,  cinna- 
mon, muscatel,  neckties,  and  wire;  from  Hungary, 
linen;  from  Glogau.  nuts,  plums,  lead,  needles,  pins, 
ribbons,  wine,  velvet,  black  silk,  pepper,  cards, 
bells,  sugar,  raisins;  and  from  Moravia,  cloth.  The 
exports  consisted  of  jMoscow  mittens,  soap,  furs, 
bridles  and  harness  (both  black  and  mounted  ia 
brass),  copper  belts,  lumber,  and  grain. 

From  a  document  dated  Dec.  14,  1584,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Isaac  (Isiiiko)  Sliachovich,  a  Jew  of  Brest, 
visited  JIoscow  on  business  in  1581,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  en  route 
stopped  in  Mohilev  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  the 
tax-collector  Isaac  Jacobovich. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  communitj-  of 
Brest,  there  are  many  proofs  in  the  official  documents 
of  Lithuania;  thus  in  1567,  when  the  Lithuanian 
Jews  were  taxed  by  King  Sigismimd  Augustus  with 
a  special  "  loan  "  of  4,000  "  kop  groschen,"  the  share 
that  Brest  was  required  to  furnish  was  1,300  kop 
groschen,  almost  a  third  of  the  loan  C'Aktovaya 
Kniga  Sletriki  Litovskoi:  Publichnyya  Dycla,"  No. 
7,  p.  163;  "Russko-Y'evreiski  ArchiV."  ii.l  No.  265). 
However,  on  the  appeal  of  Jacob  Jugilovich  and 
Kubin  Agronovich  of  Brest,  acting  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Jewish  commimities  of  Lithuania,  the  total 
loan  was  reduced  to  3.000  kop  groschen  ("Aktovaya 
Kniga  Metriki  Litovskoi:  Zapisei,"  No.  48,  p.  112; 
•■  Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv."  ii.  No.  266). 

From  the  "Piukes"  (Jewish  Archives)  of  Lithuania 
it  appears  that  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  grand 
duchy  at  that  time  were  indebted  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  Brest  to  the  amount  of  2,143  kop 
groschen  (in  1655  the  indebtedness  had  increased  to 
32,912  kop  groschen,  not  including  interest  to  the 
amount  of  14.015  kop  groschen).     In  1.566  Brest- 
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Litovsk  had  106  Jewish  house-owners,  out  of  a  total 
of  852  ("  Aktovaya  Kniga  Metriki  Litovskoi :  Pere- 
pisei,"No.  15A;  "Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv,"  ii.,  No. 
231).  The  houses  were  small,  insignificant  frame 
buildings,  although  the}'  were  inhab- 

Number  ited  by  some  families  that  consisted 
of  Houses,  of  fourteen  persons  ("Litovskie  Yev- 
rei,"  p.  335).  The  only  synagogue 
was  also  a  frame  building.  In  1569  a  brick  syna- 
gogue and  brick  houses  were  built,  as  appears  from 
a  lawsuit  of  the  contractor  against  the  Jews  for  not 
paying  him  in  time  ("Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv,"  ii., 
No.  305).  Wealthy  farmers  of  customs,  like  the 
brotliers  Enkovich,  had  more  commodious  residences 
on  their  estates  out  of  town  ("Litovskie  Yevrei," 
p.  404). 

But  Brest  was  the  leading  city,  not  as  regards 
■wealth  alone,  but  also  iu  learning  and  retinement ; 
so  that  none  of  the  rabbis  or  representatives  of  the 
Other  Lithuanian  communities  woidd  render  any 
decision  of  importance  without  the  consent  of  the 
Brest  community.  According  to  tradition,  the  as- 
cendency of  Brest-Litovsk  extended  as  far  as  the 
Baltic  sea  and  the  German  froutier.  Students 
came  from  Germany  and  Italy  to  the  yeshibah  fif 
Brest.  The  government  held  the  Jews  of  Brest  in 
special  favor.  Thus,  under  Sigi.smuud  Augustus 
the  wealthiest  farmers  of  taxes  and  other  revenues, 
Isaac  BoHODAVK.A,  Abraham  DLrKG.\cii,  David  and 
Liliman  Shmerlevich,  were  Jews  of  Brest;  while 
Joseph  Shalomich  was  the  contractor  of  tlie  mint, 
and  the  Isuaeovich  family  was  favored  with  special 
privileges  by  the  king. 

Among  the  prominent  scholars  of  Brest  in  the  six- 
teenth century  who  were  not  rabbis,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  David  Drucker,  son-in-law  of 
Saul  Wahl ;  Phoebus,  the  teacher  of  Joel  Siirkes 
("Bah");  Fishel  of  Brest,  author  of  notes  on  tlie 
"Turim";  Joseph  of  Brest,  brother  of  Moses  Is- 
Behles;  Moses  ben  Ilillel,  grandfather  of  Ilillcl  ben 
Naphtali,  the  author  of  "BetHillel";  and  Samuel 
Heller. 

The  Jewish  merchants  of  Brest,  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  Lithuania,  had  Russian  names  and  spoke  and 
■wrote  the  Russian  language.  They  had  friendly 
intercourse  with  their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  and 
did  not  need  a  "speaker"  before  the  courts,  as  the 
German  merchants  did  (ih.  p.  395). 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Brest  lost  some  of  its  importance  as  the  center  of 
wealthy  farmers  of  taxes  and  other  goveriunciit 
leases.  Prominent  persons  like  ^Michael  Jesofovieh 
and  Saul  Wahl  were  unknown ;  they  were  succeeded 
in  the  arrangement  of  Jewish  affairs 
Decline  of  Ijy  the  Lithuanian  Council  ("Wiuid 
Brest.  ha-Medinah  be-Lita ").  There  were 
eminent  rabbis,  Talmudists,  and  other 
scholars,  such  as  Moses,  grandson  of  Rablii  llesliel  ; 
Elijah  Lipschutz,  father-in-law  of  Rabbi  Abraham 
ha-Darshan;  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze'eb  Brisker: 
Elijah  ben  Samuel  of  Lublin,  author  of  "Yad  Eli- 
jahu" ;  Jacob  ben  Joel,  author  of  "  She'erit  Ya'akob"  : 
Zehi-IIirsch  ben  Eliezer  Levi,  mentioned  in  the 
"Teshubot  Bah."  But  there  were  no  commvuial 
workers  of  the  type  of  those  named  above,  to  act  as 
mediators  between  the  Jews  and  the  government,  and 


having  the  power  to  protect  them  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  leaders  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  seemed 
to  be  more  occupied  with  religious  laws  and  with 
the  preservation  of  the  inner  life  of  their  com- 
munity than  with  general  politics.  Tlie  collect- 
ing of  t;ixes  and  the  customs  duties  was  leased  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  grand  duchj'  of 
Lithuania,  who,  iu  turn,  sublet  it  for  a  term  of 
two  years  to  the  Jew  Getzko  Meerovich  ("Akty 
Wilenskoi  Archivnoi  Kommissii,"  vi.  308). 

In  1638  a  lease  of  the  city  hall  jtlace  was  granted 
by  the  municipal  government  of  Brest  to  Naehman 
Shlomovich  (/6.  p.  312).  In  1641  the  mimicipal  gov- 
ernment leased  the  cellar  under  1  he  city  hall  to  Simon 
Shlomich  for  three  j'ears  at  an  annual  rental  of  thirtj- 
florins  (ib.  p.  39.5). 

Of  the  forty -two  .lewish  Lithuanian  councils  held 
from  1623  to  1761,  nineteen  met  at  Brest  or  at  one 
of  the  cities  in  its  district. 

That  the  Jews  were  still  protected  b}'  the  king 
is  evident  from  tlie  privileges  granted  them  by  Sigis- 
mund  III.  (March  9,  1615),  under  which  they  were 
exempt  from  quartering  the  Polish  nobility  and  re- 
tainers at  their  hou.ses  (i'A.  v.  141);  by  John  Casimir 
(Feb.  17,  1649),  contirming  privileges  granted  by 
King  Vladislaw  IV.  (Feb.  15,  1633,  and  Dec.  31, 
1646);  and  by  Sigismund  III.  (Oct.  10,  1592)  (ih.  p. 
144).  Bj'  an  order  issued  June  23,  1055,  King  John 
Casimir  forbade  his  subjects  to  build  roadside  inns  or 
mills  or  to  sell  li(juors,  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Brest  leaseholders  of  the  king  were  in- 
jured by  such  practises ;  and  he  wariK'd  1  hem  that  all 
such  establishments  would  be  cmitiseated  (ih.  p.  153). 
By  an  order  dated  July  30,  1661,  the  Siuue  king  re- 
lieved the  Jews  of  Brest  from  all  military  duties; 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  city  of  Brest  and  the 
Jews  of  that  place  were  ruined  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Moscovites((A.  p.  161).  By  a  second  edict  (Aug. 
8.  1661)  he  iiroclaimed  that  the  Jews  of  Brest  were  re- 
leased from  all  obligations  for  four  years.  He  also 
released  them  from  paying  rent  for  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  liquors  (ih.  p.  162).  In  the  same  edict 
the  king  notified  the  Voyevoda  of  Polot/.k  that,  on 
account  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  the  inva- 
sion of  "the  enemy  "  (the  Moscovites).  the  Jews  of 
Brest  were  notable  to  pay  their  creditors,  and  that 
the  king  gave  the  Jews  an  "iron"  or  irrevocable 
charter  freeing  them  from  the  payment  of  their  debts 
for  three  years  Ul>.  p.  163). 

That  even  the  factor  of  King  John  Casimir,  Jonas 
Moizlieshovich,  was  not  very  wealthy,  and  had  to 
pawn  his  jewelsand  other  property  to  the  Christian 
merchant  Vasili  Proskurnich,  is  evident  from  an 
order  issued  by  the  king  IMay  22,  1662,  from  which 
it  apjiears  that,  having  paid  half  of  the  debt.  Jonas 
wished  to  pay  the  balance  and  to  receive  back  his 
jdedge.  but  that  Proskurnich  could  not  be  found. 
The  king  considered  that  Proskurnich  was  trying  to 
avoid  the  return  of  the  ]dedge;  he,  therefore  ordered 
all  the  clerical  and  other  authorities  to  arrest  Pros- 
kurnich wherever  found,  that  he  give  satisfaction  to 
Jloizheshovieh  (ih.  p.  164). 

During  the  uprising  of  the  Cossjicks  under 
CiiMiKi.NiCKi,  2,000  Jews  were  killed  in  Brest- 
Litovsk  in  1649;  the  others  eseaiied  to  Great  Poland 
and  Danzig  (Kostomarov.  "  Bogdan  Chmielnitzky," 
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i.  341 :  Hanover.  "  Yaven  ilezulali ").  From  ii  report 
of  Gregory  Kunakov.  a  courier  of  the  czar,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  iu  this  year  Brest  was  ut- 

Persecu-  terly  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks  and 
tion  Under   Tatars,  tliat  the  Poles  and  Jews  witli 

Chmiel-      their  wives  and  children  were  all  slain. 

nicki.        and  that  all  the  palaces  and  stonewalls 

were  destroyed,  the  wooden  buildings 

burned,  and  the  city  razed  to  the  ground  ("  Regesty, " 

No.  847). 

From  the  instructions  given  to  the  delegates  to 
the  congress  of  the  nobility  of  Volhynia,  held  at 
Brest  iu  l(i.'3.  it  is  evident  that  taxes  could  not  be 
collected  from  the  Jews  for  the  rea.sonsabove stated, 
and  because  some  Jews  had  become  victims  of  the 
pestilence,  while  others  had  tied  to  other  countries 
((■*.  No.  941).  During  the  invasion  of  Brest  by  the 
Muscovites  iu  1660,  al!  the  deeds  relating  to  th:  privi- 
leges and  contracts  of  the  Jews  were  lost  {ib.  No. 
975). 

That  their  relations  with  their  Christian  neighbors 
were  not  as  friendly  as  formerly  may  be  seen  from 
a  quarrel  between  the  Christian  citizens  and  the 
Jews  over  property  lost  by  the  latter  during  a  fire 
at  Brest  in  1637.  The  case  was,  however  amicably 
settled  on  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Thecitygov- 
ernment  ordered  the  citizens  to  return  to  the  Jews 
their  lost  property  wherever  found,  and  to  declare 
the  amounts  of  debts  due  to  the  Jews.  (2)  There- 
after all  lawsuits  relating  to  property  or  documents 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  to  cease ;  the  Jews  to  have  the 
right  to  take  away  all  of  their  property  wherever 
found.  (3)  The  citizens  to  as.sist  the  Jews  in  cap- 
turing escaped  criminals.  (4)  Both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians to  have  the  right  to  rebuild  their  stores  and 
houses,  but  only  on  the  old  sites  and  according  to 
the  original  plans.  (5)  To  preserve  order  in  the 
future,  a  guard  to  be  organized  consisting  of  Jews 
and  Christians  in  etiual  numbers.  (6)  Steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  city  authorities  to  quell  any  future 
disorders  ("  Akty  Wilenskoi  Archivnoi  Kommissii," 
vi.  289).  , 

Another  case  is  cited  in  1621,  viz..  where  the  Chris- 
tian murderer  of  a  Jew  was  released  from  prison  by  a 
priest  in  consideration  of  the  present  of  a  casket  of 
money  taken  by  him  from  the  house  of  the  mur- 
derer. The  authorities,  b^'  removing  the  guards 
from  the  prison,  allowed  the  murderer  to  escape; 
and  the  many  citizens  who  saw  him  break  away  did 
not  help  the  Jews  to  capture  him  (if),  v.  14). 

Lawsuits  between  Jews  and  Christians  on  account 
of  property  are  of  fre(iuent  occurrence,  as  is  evident 
from  the  case  (in  1639)  of  Joseph 
Lawsuits.  Zelmanovich  of  Brest  against  the  mer- 
chant Friedrich  of  Thorn  (('i.vi.  324): 
of  the  merchant  Matvei  Strepkovich  against  the 
deputy  of  Brest,  accusing  him  of  bribery  for  taking 
the  part  of  Jacob  Josephovich.  a  Jew  of  Brest  (ib. 
p.  326);  and  of  one  Kornilovich  against  the  Sfinie 
deputy,  for  declining  to  register  in  the  city  records 
his  complaint  of  slander  against  the  Jews  of  Brest — 
among  them  Zalaman.  the  aeent  of  the  K.\ii.\L  (ib. 
p.  336). 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  were  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox clergy.     The  education  of  the  Lithuanian  Cath- 


olic youth  at  that  time  was  practically  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Poland 
for  a  century.  As  a  result  of  the  encouragement 
among  the  pupils  of  a  spirit  of  mischief  directed 
against  the  Jews,  the  latter  were  constantly  sub- 
jected to  annoyances  by  the  students  from  the  so 
called  "Schulergelauf."  The  Jews  at  times  retal- 
iated upon  the  students.  On  one  occasion  the  rector 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  college  of  Brest 
asked  that  a  formal  protest  might  be  recortled  against 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  city  of  Brest,  who,  it 
was  stated,  had.  "  iu  their  hatred  of  Christian  blood," 
insulted  and  beaten  the  students  on  many  occasions. 
In  1643  it  was  alleged  that  they  "had  attacked  little 
children  of  the  officials  of  the  Brest  voeyvodeship 
with  a  heavy  club,  still  preserved  in  the  college  as 
a  proof  of  their  insolence."  On  March  8,  1644,  a 
student  named  Nesetzki  asserted  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  Jews  when  pas-sing  the  house  of  Pinkes 
Samuclovich  in  the  Jewish  street,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life  (ib.  v.  17). 

From  a  document  dated  Feb.  10,  1662,  it  appears 

that  the  general  commissioner  of  the  monastic  order 

of  the  Augustines  directed  the  return 

Church      to  the   Brest  Jews  of    sis  yards  of 

Dispute,  ground  taken  from  them  by  the  father 
superior  of  the  monastery  (ib.  v.  34). 
In  1656  the  Russian  bishop  Petei  writes  to  Trotz- 
covich,  priest  of  Brest,  requesting  him  to  make  an 
effort  to  build  a  church  on  the  ground  whereon  the 
church  of  Kozmo-Demyan  had  stood  in  former 
years,  and  whereon  Jewish  houses  were  then  located ; 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  Jews  forthwith  to  clear 
the  ground  (ib.  iii.  55).  But  from  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  the  kahal  of  Brest  by  the  alderman  of  the 
city,  it  is  evident  that  from  ancient  times  the  Jews 
had  had  a  lease,  at  an  annual  rent  of  20  florins,  of 
the  site  of  the  Kozmo-Demyan  church,  on  the  Rus- 
sian street,  with  the  right  to  build  houses  (ib.  p  68). 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  matter  was  not  settled 
until  1679.  when  Bishop  Zalenski  issued  a  document 
stating  that  "the  Jews  had  the  right  to  build  on  that 
place." 

On  Aug.  21, 1669,  the  priest  of  the  Russian  church 
made  a  complaint  against  the  Jews  of  Brest  for 
reconverting   to  Judaism  a  baptized 
A  Be-        Jewess  of  the  name  of  Judith,  whose 
conversion,  baptismal     name    was    Anastasia,    a 
daughter   of    Shemucl,   at  one   time 
leaseholder  of  taxes  (ib.  v.  44).     From  a  case  be- 
tween the  kahal  of  Brest  and  some  Russian  priests 
of  the  city  (Dec.  30.  1669)  it  appears  that  the  hitter 
caused  much  damage  to  the  Jews  of  Brest,  and  that 
during  the  religious  processions  riots  took  place  in 
which  Jewish  property  was  stolen  and  Jews  were 
murdered  or  wounded  bv  priests  as  well  as  by  others 
(ib.  p.  41). 

Cases  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  nobil- 
ity are  not  wanting.  On  Feb.  10.  1665.  a  case  was 
tried  in  the  city  court  of  Brest  between  the  kahal 
and  Vespasian  and  Chrysostom  Kostiusko  and 
Voitech  Orinovich.  the  charge  being  that  the  de- 
fendants rode  on  horseback  into  the  synagogue  with 
their  retainers,  followed  by  a  mob  with  drawn 
swords;  that  they  cut  almost  to  pieces  the  Jew 
Jovskei  Aronovich,  and  severely  wounded  the  agent 
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of  the  kahal,  Leib  Itzkovich.  The  court  condemned 
the  Kostiiiskos  to  deatli  and  to  a  payment  of  200 
kops  for  the  murdered  Jew.  Chrj'sostom  did  nut 
appear  in  court,  but  sent  notice  that  he  was  called 
to  the  war.  There  is  no  account  of  his  having  been 
punished  (ib.  v.  28,  31). 

In  1669  the  nobility  of  Brest  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Diet  to  bring  in  a  law 
Relations  prohibiting  Jews  from  employing 
with.         Christian  servants,   "as  the   working 

Nobility,  classes,  who  like  easy  work,  prefer  to 
be  employed  hy  the  Jews"  {ib.  iv.  49). 

The  hetman  of  the  grand  ducli.y  of  Lithuania  ha<l 
to  warn  his  subordinates  repeatedly  that  the  Jews 
of  Brest  must  be  freed  from  all  military  duties  and 
must  not  be  blackmailed  (ib.  v.  180).  It  appears 
from  another  order  of  the  hetman  (Aug.  7,  1669) 
that  the  city  of  Bi'est  was  cliarged  with  the  duty  of 
supplying  the  army  with  provisions  {ib.  iv.  70). 
The  city  authorities  of  Brest  also  forced  the  Jews  to 
pay  extra  ta.xes  and  local  contributions  "in  violation 
of  their  privileges  and  agreements,"  as  is  evident 
from  an  edict  issued  by  King  Michael  Nov.  5,  1669 
(ib.  V.  249). 

From  a  safe-conduct  given  to  the  Jews  of  Brest 
by  the  aldermen  of  Brest  (April  2,  166S),  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  weie  often  annoyed,  attacked,  mobbed, 
and  robbed.  The  officials  are  warned,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  10,000  kops,  not  to  do  any  further  harm  to 
the  Jews  {ib.  p.  183). 

From  a  list  of  the  year  1062  of  the  Jewi.sh  merchants 
of  Brest  for  the  apportionment  of  suljsidiary  ta.xes 
instituted  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  it  apjiears  that  the 
hinhest  valuation  of  goods  in  the  fifteen  stores  of 
the  Jews  of  Brest  was  650  florins;  the  lowest,  30 
florins.  The  collection  from  the  pedlers  is  assessed 
at  the  sum  of  150  florins. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Jewish  community  of  Brest,  like  all  the  other 
communities  of  Lithuania,  was  obliged  to  contract 
debts;  borrowing  money  from  various  reli.gious  in- 
stitutions, such  as  churches,  colleges,  monasteries, 
and  religious  ordei'S.  The  loans  were  mostly  per- 
petual, and  were  secured  by  the  real  estate  of  tlie 
kahal.  In  this  way  most  of  the  property  of  the 
community  was  under  continuous  mortgage. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century-  the  kahals 
of  Lithuania  became  insolvent.  When  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Diet  began  to  liquidate  the  Jewish 
debts  in  1766,  it  appeared  that  the  kahal  of  Brest 
then  consisted  of  3,175  persons;  it  had  a  debt  of 
122,723  florins  (Bershadski,  "Litovskie  Yevrei," 
p.  8).  The  chief  creditors  were ;  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Brest,  26,233  florins;  the  college  of  Neswizh,  2,800; 
the  mission  of  Koden,  9,600;  the  provost  of  Kobrin, 
400;  Alter  Shereshveski,  4,000;  the  Trinitarians  ot 
Brest,  1,000;  the  Dominicans  of  Brest, 
Debts         11,516  florins,  14  groseheu  ;  theAugus- 

of  Com-       tinians  of  Brest,  32,300;   the  Bridget 

munity.  nuns  of  Brest,  7,700;  the  communist 
priests  of  Lomaza;  8,000;  the  Cister- 
cians of  Wislitzy,  1,000;  the  Paulinists,  7,200;  the 
Bernardines  of  Brest,  2,300;  the  Greek  Orthodo.x 
Dizunites,  1,000;  the  Carthusians  of  Bereza,  3,200; 
the  provost  Chernovitzki,  2,000;  in  all,  122,733  flor- 
ins {ib.  p.  170). 


The  total  income  of  the  kahal  of  Brest  was  then 
31,200  florins.  It  was  derived  from  taxes  on  salt, 
tobacco,  herrings,  tar,  mills,  taverns,  breweries,  etc. ; 
licenses  of  Jewish  arti.saus;  a  certain  percentage  on 
dowries,  and  from  the  meat  monopoly  (ib.  p.  9). 
The  expenses  were,  salary  of  the  superintendent  or 
agent,  who  received,  in  addition,  certain  articles  in 
kind,  such  as  meat,  fish,  sweets,  etc. ;  salaries  of  the 
rabbi  and  judges;  supplies  for  the  army  during  its 
movements  through  the  district  of  Brest,  consisting 
of  candles,  oil,  paper,  sealing-wax,  meat,  fish,  etc. 

When  the  nuncio  of  the  pope  visited  the  city,  the 
kahal  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  sugar.  The 
otflciating  priest  received  a  pound  of  sugar;  the 
clerk,  a  flask  of  li<|Uor. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  kingdom 
the  decline  of  Brest  was  hastened.  Frequent  tires, 
wars,  and  the'  plunder  of  the  armies  utterly  des- 
troyed the  city.  With  the  second  partition  of 
Poland,  Brest,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Russia,  and  in  1796  was  made  a 
district  town  of  the  government  of  81onim.  In  1797 
it  was  annexed  to  I  he  Lithuanian  provinces,  and  in 
ISOl  was  made  a  district  town  of  the  government  of 
Grodno.  In  1802  a  tire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
Jewish  quarter.  In  1828  fire  also  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  the  Jewish  buildings  of  Brest,  among 
them  five  houses  of  prayer. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  Brest 
had  not  improved,  owing  to  the  comiietition  of  other 
Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania  which  had  devel- 
oped rapidly.  By  order  of  Nicholas  I., 
Nineteenth.  Brest,  in  1832,  was  made  a  first  class 
Century,  fortress,  in  consequence  of  which 
man}'  historical  buildings  in  the  Jew- 
ish quarter  and  the  ancient  syna,gogue  had  to  be 
ilemolished,  others  being  erected  on  new  sites,  the 
government  making  jiartial  compensation.  By  order 
of  Rabbi  Jacob  Meir  Padua,  a  descendant  of  Said 
Wahl,  the  architect  Ferdinand  Scliafir  made  a  sketch 
of  the  old  synagogue,  which  was  presemed  to  Den- 
nis Samuel  of  London,  also  a  descendant  of  Wahl. 
In  the  course  of  work  on  the  fortress  the  cenu-tery 
was  destroyed  ;  and  the  monuments,  when  removed 
to  the  new  cemetery,  could  not  be  deciphered. 

In  1838  the  Jewish  Hospital,  with  forty  beds  and 
a  pharmacy,  was  erected.  It  then  had  an  income  of 
five  hundred  rubles  from  the  meat -tax  and  from  vol- 
untary' contributions.  In  1851-61  the  new  syna- 
gogue was  built ;  and  in  1866  an  asylum  for  widows 
was  founded  by  Rabbi  Oreustein.  In  1877  a  dis- 
pensary, poorhouse,  and  lodgings  for  the  poor  were 
built;  also  a  Talmud-Torah  for  500  pupils.  All 
these  institutions  are  still  (1902)  maintained  by  vol- 
untary contributions. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  conflagrations.  Brest, 
in  1860.  contained  812  houses  and  19,342  iuhaliitants. 
lu  1889  there  were  2,063  buildings  and  41,615  in- 
habitants, of  whom  27,t)05  were  Jews;  of  the  latter, 
4,364  were  artisans,  1,235  hceused  merchanis,  and 
1,1100  employed  in  manufacturing. 

.\t  present  the  Jews  control  most  of  the  trade  and 
inilustries  of  Brest.  There  are  four  tobacco  factories. 
The  main  articles  of  export  (mostly  to  Danzig)  are 
grain,  flax  and  flaxseed,  tar,  lumber,  and  cattle. 

On  May   17,  1895,  on  the  occurrence  of  another 
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large  lire,  the  Jewish  working  classes  were  in  great 
distress;  and  the  minister  of  ways  and  coramuuica- 
tions  pennittc'il  tlicm  free  passiige  on  tlie  raihoails 
for  twelve  days,  to  seek  employment. 

On  -May  11. 1901,  another  disastrous  tire  took  place, 
resulting  in  a  serious  loss  of  life  and  propcity.  In 
<onse(iuence  the  uumher  of  Jewish  jioor  was  largely 
increased. 

Among  prominent  Jews  of  Brest,  besides  rabbis, 
may  be  mentioned:  in  theeighteenth  century,  Jacob 
Levi,  author  of  "  HiddusheMahari '' ;  Jekvtiiiel  of 
Wii.NA,  physician,  pupil  of  Rabiji  Moses  Hayyini 
Luzzatto;  Murdecai,  author  of  "May- 
Prominent  vun-' Ammukkim  "  ;  Joel,  gram Ison  of 
Per-  Joel    ISarkes,   and    pupil   of   Li])man 

sonalities.  Heller;  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Aaron  ben  Meir.  author  of  "Minhat- 
Aharon";  3Ieir  lien  Aaron,  author  of  "Tebuat  She- 
mesh";  on  Maimouides,  Abraham  Isaac  ben  Joseph, 
author  of  ■'  Pesher  Dabar  " ;  Abraham  lsi\ac,  author  of 
"'Arba'  Kosot";  SanuielPusitz  (died  1838) ;  Iser-Ju- 
del  ben  Nehemial),  author  of  "  Xehamat-Yeliudah," 
chief  dayyan  with  Jacob  Jlei'r  Padua  (died  in  Jeru- 
salem): Isaac  ben  Hayyim  of  Ivamenetz,  chief  day- 
yan with  Zfbi  Ornstein  (died  1878);  Isaac  ben  Aba, 
author  of  "  Medre  bet- Vizhak  "  ;  Lipman  ben  David", 
author  of  "  Ma'agalot  Or  "  ;  Zebi-Hirsch  Berls,  author 
of  "Or  lia-Zebi";  Judah  Epstein,  author  of  "Kina- 
nion-Bosem";  ]\Ieir  Jonah,  chief  dayyan,  author 
of  "Sha'ar  he  Hadash,"  on  Isaac  b.  Abba  Mari's 
"Ittur." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ralibis  who  olliciated 
in  Brest -Litovsk: 

Jehiel.  son  of  Aaron  Luriii.  sairi  to  liuve  oillciatt'd  about  14T<i, 
bui  probably  was  only  a  private  scholar  tben. 

Moses  naskovu-h,  about  l.^lt;  wanted  to  marry  bis  daughter 
to  the  son  of  a  nibbi  of  Cracow,  but  King  Sigismund  prohibited 
the  match  because  the  prospective  bridegroom  was  under  suspi- 
cion of  havinsr  been  niLxed  up  in  political  attairs.  and  the  latter 
was  banished  from  IVilaud. 

Mendel  Frank,  l.'cll. 

Joseph  ben  Mo.se.s,  1.546. 

Rabbi  Kalonynuis,  about  1.560:  mentioned  in  the  Responsa  of 
Solomon  Luria,  No.  36.  Moriecai  Reiss  and  Rabbi  Simon  were 
at  the  head  of  tlie  yeshibali  at  the  same  time. 

Solomon  Luria  (d.  1574). 

Naphtali  Heilz,  culled  "  Hirtz  der  Brisker  "  (compare  Naph- 
tali  ShorI. 

Judah  Liwa  ben  Obadiah  Eilent>urg.  1.570. 

Loeb,  nibbi  of  Brest  and  of  all  Lithuania. 

Moses  Lipst'hiUz.  author  of  *'  Zikkaron  Mosheh "  (Lublin, 
16Ui,  alwjul  l.'iilii. 

Beinnsh  Lipschiilz,  son-in-law  of  Saul  Wahl  (possibly  he  was 
the  son  of  Moses  Lipschiitz). 

Hirsh  Shor  (or  Hirsh  Elsasser). 

Ephraim  Solomon  Shor. 

Joel  Sarkes.    lu  1618  he  left  Brest  for  Cracow. 

Ze"eh-Wolf,  son-in-law  of  Saul  Wahl;  previously  rabbi  of 
Ixunaz. 

Joseph  Casjis,  son-in-law  of  Wahl. 

Abraham  (Abrashky),  son  of  Saul  Wahl;  was  president  of 
the  yesliihah. 

Jleir  Wahl,  son  of  Saul  Wahl ;  offlciateci  till  16:31.  He  founded 
the  Lithuanian  Council  in  162:3,  by  permission  of  Sigismund  III., 
of  whom  his  father  was  a  favorite. 

Jacob  ben  Ephraim  Na|)lilali  Hertz. 

Abraham  ben  Meir  Epstein.  1637. 

Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron  Solnik,  16.39. 

Joshua  ben  Joseph,  author  of  "Magine  Sheloraeh." 

Solomon  Zalinan,  stm  of  Jeivuiiali  Ja<-ob.  His  last  signature 
In  the  Lithuanian  I'inkes  (icrurs  under  date  of  ltJ46. 

Jacob  Kahana.  president  of  the  yeshibali. 

Jacob  hen  Ephraim  Soloraon  Shor;  last  signatute  in  the 
Pinkes  under  165.5. 

Moses  ben  Judah  Lima.    Died  before  1657. 


Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanover  (about  1657-60). 

Joshua  Heshel  ben  Jacob. 

Zebi  Hirsch  ben  Moses  Jacob ;  last  signature  in  the  Pinkes 
under  1664. 

Judah  of  Tropau  ;  bis  signature  in  the  Lithuanian  Pinkis 
under  1664. 

Mordecai  Giinzburg  ;  ofHciated  at  Brest  until  16S3. 

Mordecai  Siisskind  ben  Moses  Bothenburg ;  his  last  signature 
in  the  I'inkes,  1691. 

Saul  ben  Heshel,  from  1691 ;  last  signature  in  the  Pinkes. 
1695. 

Saul  ben  Moses  of  Cholm,  grandson  of  Meir  Wahl ;  formerly 
rabbi  at  Pinczov. 

Moses  ben  Pesah  ben  Tanhum  of  Cracow,  grandson  of  the 
author  of  "  She'erit  Joseph."  and  son-in-law  of  Meir  Wahl. 

Moses  ben  Mordecai  Siisskind  Rothenburg. 

Meuahem  l>en  Benjamin  Katz. 

David  tippeuheim :  accepted  the  rabbinate  of  Brest  in  1698, 
but  did  not  <»lllciate  there. 

Judah-Lob,  gi-andson  of  Joel  Siirkes. 

Abraham  ben  Solomon.  1711. 

Samuel  Zebi  Hirsch  ben  Aryeh  Loeb,  al)Out  1714. 

Nahman  ben  Samuel  Zebi  Hertz,  Sirkin,  171S-53. 

Israel  Isser  ben  Moses.  17-57-60. 

Abi-aham  ben  David  Katzeuellenbogen  of  Kaidan  :  was  rabbi 
at  Slutzk,  1753.  In  Brest  he  officiated  lor  forty-four  years 
(176O-1S04). 

Joseph  ben  Abraham  Katzei;ellenbopen,  1804. 

Nalinian  Heilpiin. 

Aryeh  Liib  ben  Joseph  Katzenellenlrogen,  1798-1837. 

Isaac  ben  Israel  of  Pinsk,  1S37-40. 

Jacob  Meir  Padua,  1S40-55. 

Zelii  Hirsch  Orenstein.  1855-tU.  AVas  expelled  from  Russia  as 
a  foreign  Jew,  he  having  been  born  at  Lemberg. 

Joshua  Lob  Diskin,  1S64-67. 

Joseph  Biir  Soloveitschik,  1S69-93. 

Hayyim  Soloveitschik,  son  of  Joseph  Biir;  is  now  (1903)  oflici- 
ating  as  rabbi. 

BiBi.iOGRAPiiv  :  Bershadski.  Litnvshie  Tevrei,  St.  Peterst)urg, 
1883:  Bershadski.  Husshri-l'ci'reiski  Archiv,  ib.;  Feinstein, 
'Ir  rchiUfld,  Warsaw,  1886:  Griitz,  Gench.  der  Juden,  He- 
brew transl.,  vii.,  viii.,  pas-aim. 

H.  R. 

BKESTOVITZA  :  Tnwn  in  the  district  and  gov- 
ernment of  Grodno.  Russia,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  cajiital.  From  a  record  of  a  lawsuit  between 
Paul  Jloskovich,  jiarson  of  Brestovitza  (Berestovec), 
and  the  Jew  Moisei  Isaacovich  Khoroshenki  of 
Grodno,  brought  before  the  court  on  Feb.  24,  1541, 
it  is  evident  that  Jews  lived  there  before  that  date. 
The  Jewish  population  in  1890  was  665. 

Bibliography:  Ahtii  Wilciigkni  Archcograficheshoi  Kom- 
nii.-i.fii,  xviL  2&1;  EiitziMiiiiedivhd'hi  Stimir,  vol.  iv.,  St, 
Petersburg,  1895. 

H.    R. 

BKEUER,  JOSEPH:  Austrian pjysician;  born 
Jan.  15.  is4i.  at  Vienna.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  whence  in  1863  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Vienna  General  Hospital  (Alh/eineines  Krtinken- 
fiaiis);  remaining  there  until  1866.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Oppolzer.  Five  years  later  he 
resigned  that  position,  and  soon  after  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

In  1890  Breuer  gave  up  his  doccntship  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  practise  of  his  profession  and 
to  writing  on  medicine.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  medical  and  pliysiological  jour- 
nals of  Austria  and  Germany:  his  special  subject  of 
study  having  been  the  jdiysiology  and  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system.  Jointly  with  Ileriug  he  wrote 
'■  Die  Selbststeuerung  der  Athmung  Durch  den  Ner- 
vus  Vagus"  (in  the  "iSitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akadeniie  der  Wissenschaften. "  1868,  1  viii.).    In  1873 
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his  monograph  on  the  function  of  tlie  semicircular 
canals  in  the  labyriutli,  "Utber  die  Function  tier 
Bogengiluge  des  Ohrlabyiiuthes,"  aijpeared  in  tlic 
"Wiener  Medicinische  Jalirbiicher.''  In  this  mono- 
grapli  he  broached  a  complete  tlieory  of  equilibrium ; 
maintaining  that  the  periphci'al  apparatus  of  the 
sense  of  ecjuilibriuui  has  its  seat  in  the  seuiicirctilar 
canals.  lie  lias  contributed  to  tlie  literature  of  the 
static  sense,  in  "Beitrilge  zur  Lehre  voin  Statisehen 
Sinue."  Breuer  has  also  written  a  number  of  arti- 
cles tliat  have  appeared  chiefly  in  Pfluger's  "  Arclii  v  " 
ami  other  medical  papers,  and  jointlj'  with  Sigmuud 
Freud  he  published  "Studien  iiber  Ilysterie,"  Leip- 
sic  and  Vienna,  189.'). 

Brni.iOHRAPHV:  Liidwis  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistiye  fVirn,  li.  ."ili. 
s.  W.  S. 

BRIBERY  :  The  offer  or  iecei])t  of  anything  of 
value  in  corrupt  payment  for  an  official  act  done  or 
to  be  done. 

The  moral  basis  for  the  Jewish  law  against  bribery 
is  clearly  expressed  in  Deut.  xvi.  19-20;  .see  al.so 
E.x.  x.xiii.  8.  Divine  sanction  for  the  injunction 
against  bribery  is  found  in  another  passage  in  Deu- 
teronomy, wherein  God  is  described  as  the  perfect 
Judge  who  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  re- 
ward, and  who  e.\<'cutes  the  judgment  of  the  orphan 
and  the  widow  {.\.  17-18). 

These  general  statements  are  applied  clearly  and 
forcibly  liy  King  Jehoshaphat  in  his  charge  to  the 
new  judges  whom  he  appointed  to 
In  the  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  various 
Bible.  cities  of  Judah:  "Take  heed  what  ye 
do.  for  ye  judge  not  for  man  but  for 
the  Lord  who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment;  where- 
fore, now  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you; 
take  heed  and  do  it;  for  there  is  no  iui(iuity  wilh 
the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect  of  jiersons,  nor  taking 
of  bribes"  (II  Chron.  xix.  6,  7);  and  in  a  .similar 
spirit  he  charged  the  Levitesand  the  priests  and  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  I.srael  {ib.  9).  These  admo- 
nitions seem  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  words  of  Jethro 
in  the  plan  which  he  offered  to  Moses  for  the  consti- 
tution of  courts,  to  assist  the  latter  in  judging  the 
people.  He  sumsuiithe  (lualificationsof  the  judges 
in  these  words:  "Thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the 
people  able  men,  such  as  fear.  God,  men  of  truth, 
hating  gain"  (E.x.  xviii.  21). 

The  Biblical  law  nowhere  provides  a  penalty  for 
this  crime.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  crimes  for 
which  the  cur.se  was  pronounced  on  Mount  YJml 
(Deut.  .xxvii.  2.5).  According  to  the  later  law  it 
was  ptmished  by  tlu^  iuflietion  of  thirty-nine  strip_cs, 
following  the  general  maxim  that  wherever  the 
p\uiishment  for  a  crime  is  not  siiecitically  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  corporal  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  temjitation  to  bribery  is 
e.si)eeially  strong  in  Oriental  countries,  where  public 
opinion  is  not  well  organized  and  where  great,  al- 
most irresponsible,  jiower  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges;  and  it  appears  from  numerous  passages 
in  the  Bible  that  the  judgesand  the  |irincesof  Israel, 
especially  during  the  period  of  kingship,  freely  sold 
judgment  for  money.  It  needs  but  one  ((Uotatiou 
to  illustrate  this  condition  of  things;   "Thy  iiriuees 


are  rebellious,  and  comiwnions  of  thieves;  every 
one  loveth  bribes  and  followeth  after  rewards;  they 
judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of 
the  widow  come  unto  them  "  (Isji.  i.  2'i,  v.  23,  xxxiii. 
15).  Other  prophets  accuse  them  of  taking  bribes 
even  to  shed  blood  (Ezek.  xxii.  12;  Amos  v.  12; 
Micah  iii.  1,  vii.  3).  The  bribe-taker  is  condemned 
not  only  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  also  by 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xv.  .">)  and  the  i)rov<rliial  wisdom 
of  tlie  [leojile  (Prov.  xvii.  23). 

The  only  case  of  actual  bribe-taking  recorded  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  the  .sous  of  .Samuel,  of  whom  it 
is  said ;  "  Ilis  .sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned 
aside  after  lucre  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted 
judgment"  (I  Sam.  viii.  3);  and  it  appears  that  this 
condition  of  things  was  the  cause  of  the  gathering 
of  the  elders  of  Israel  for  the  luirjiose  of  electing  a 
king  who,  the  people  fondly  hoped,  would  put  an 
end  to  this  and  other  evils  existing  in  the  connnon- 
wealth  (///.  iv.  22). 

The  Talmudic  law  went  beyond  the  Biblical  law 
in  its  condemnation  of  bribery  and  in  its  regulations 
conerM'ning  it.     The  case  of  Kama,  a 
Talmudic    criminal  judge  of  Babylonia  (conteni- 
Law.        porary  of  Bab  and  Samuel),  ajjpeara 
to  have  been  the  heading  case  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  a  judge  to  bi'  paid  for  his 
services.     Kama  took  a  stater  from  each  of  the  par- 
ties before  he  tried  a  case,  to  i)ay  him  for  his  loss  of 
time;  and  the  Talmud,  after  considerable  argument 
for  and  against,  justifies  his  action  on  that  gnnmd 
(Ket.  lOoa).     Kab  lluna  similarly  wovdil  not  try  a 
case  until  the  litigants  had  furnished  a  substitute  to 
do  his  work  while  he  was  acting  as  judge  (//;.). 

The  Mishnah  lays  down  the  broad  ride  tlial  if 
a  judge  takes  pay  for  rendering  a  judgment,  the 
judgment  is  void  (.Mishnah  Bekorot  iv.  (i).  This, 
according  to  the  reasoning  in  Kama's  case,  seems 
to  mean  that  if  pay  is  taken  after  the  judgment  is 
rendered,  or  if  it  is  taken  from  only  one  of  the  par-  . 
ties  litigant,  the  judgment  is  void;  and  such  a  view 
may  be  harmonize<l  with  the  view  of  the  Talmud, 
that  the  judge  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  his  loss  of 
time,  provided  that  both  of  the  parties  contribute, 
and  provided  the  money  is  paid  to  him  before  he 
tries  the  case. 

The  moral  sense  of  Talmudists  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  statement  in  the  Sifre  to  Deut.  xvi. 
19;  "  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  bribe  '  is  not  an  injunc- 
tion against  taking  it  for  the  jiurjiose  of  clearing 
the  guilty  and  convicting  the  innocent ;  this  wrong 
is  covered  by  the  iirohiliition  'Thou  shall  not  wrest 
judgment,' but  even  to  convict  the  guilty  and  ac(iuit 
the  innocent,  thou  shalt  not  take  a  bribe  "  (see  also 
Mek.,  IMislipatim,  20;  IMaimouides,  "Yad,"  Sanh. 
xxiii.  1).  Uaba asked,  "Why  is  it  forbidden  to  take 
a  bribe  to  free  the  iiuioeenf?"  and  he  answers  the 
(luesticm  himself,  saying:  "As  soon  as  one  accepts  a 
bribe,  he  inclines  to  favor  the  donor  and  eonsidera 
himself  '  one  with  him  ';  and  no  man  will  find  him- 
self guilty  "  (Ket.  10.5b).  As  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine judicially  who  is  innoeentand  who  is  guilty, 
before  the  trial  has  taken  place,  the  acceptance  of 
the  bribe  before  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  acquit- 
ting the  innocent,  is  in  itself  tantamount  to  declar- 
ins   who   is  innocent   without   going  through  the 
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formality  of  a  trial.    This  would  seem  to  be  tlie  mean- 
ing of  Raba's  answer. 

Rabas  statement  that  the  person  accepting  the 
bribe  considers  liiniselt"  as  one  with  the  briber,  leads 
the  Talmud  to  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the  word 
TniL"  ( "  bribe  "').  ^^1L"  is  compounded  of  two  words, 
in  XintThe  is  one";  that  is,  he,  the  judge,  "is 
one  "  with  the  litigant.  Ket.  ib.).  Rab  Papa  ex- 
presses this  thought  in  other  words:  "A  judge 
should  not  try  the  case  of  one  whom  he  loves  or 
hates,  because  he  will  find  no  guilt  iu  his  friend  and 
no  innocence  in  his  foe"  (Ket.  (*.).  The  Talmud 
cites  a  number  of  instauces  where  judges  refused  to 
try  cases  in  which  the  parties  litigant  were  persons 
who  had  bcfriemled  them.  There  was  no  question 
of  bribery  in  the  form  of  money  involved  in  such 
cases,  but  the  judges  refused  to  try  them  upon  the 
broad  ground  that  one  might  be  bribed,  by  kind 
words  or  by  feelings  of  friendship,  to 
Cases  incline  the  scales  of  justice  in  favor  of 
Cited  in  the  one  of  the  parties:  and  that  therefore, 

Talmud,      in  order  to  preserve  absolute  impar- 
tiality, the  judge  should  not  stand  on 
intimate  footing  with  either  of  the  parlies  litigant. 

Abba  Arika  refused  to  try  a  case  in  which  the  inn- 
keeper at  whose  inn  he  usually  lodged  was  a  parly', 
and  appointed  another  to  try  it  (8anh.  Tb) :  ilar  Sam- 
uel declined  the  case  of  a  man  w!;o  gave  him  his 
hand  to  assist  him  in  landing  from  a  ferry.  Ame- 
mar  refused  to  act  as  judge  for  a  man  who  had 
picked  a  feather  from  his  hair  tliat  had  been  lodged 
there  by  the  wind;  and  JIar  'Ukba.  for  a  man  who 
had  trodden  his  spittle  in  the  dust.  The  Talmud 
justifies  their  views  upon  strictly  legal  grounds. 
The  law  is,  "  Thou  shall  not  take  a  bribe, "  not.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  take  gnin  or  jiioney'" :  hence  one  may  be 
bribed  even  by  kind  words. 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  R.  Ismael  bar 
Jose.  It  was  his  custom  to  receive  every  Friday 
from  his  own  garden  a  basket  of  fruit,  which  his 
gardener  carried  to  him.  On  one  occasion  the  gar- 
dener brought  the  fruit  on  Thursday,  that  being 
court  day.  When  R.  Ismael  asked  him  why  be 
brought  it  on  Thursday  instead  of  the  accustomed 
day.  the  gardener  replied,  "I  have  a  lawsuit  to-day, 
and  I  thought  I  would  bring  the  fruit  with  me," 
presumably  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  s;ive  him 
the  journey  on  the  following  day.  But  R.  Ismael 
refused  to  act  as  judge  in  his  case,  ajipointing  two 
other  rabbis  to  try  it.  During  the  progress  of  the 
case  he  thought,  "If  my  gardener  will  only  S!»y 
thus  and  so.  he  will  win  his  case.''  whereupon  he 
said,  "May  the  souls  of  those  who  take  bribes  be 
destroyed.  If  I.  who  did  not  even  take  the  basket 
of  fruit,  and  who  would  after  all  only  have  been 
taking  ray  own  property,  am  so  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  this  man.  how  much  more  parti;il  must  be  the 
judge  who  really  accepts  a  bribe  "  (Ket.  10.5b). 

Maimouides  states  the  matter  broadly  in  these 
words:  "A  judge  may  not  sit  to  try  the  case  of  one 
to  whom  he  is  favorably  inclined,  even  though  such 
person  may  not  be  a  relative  or  an  intimate  friend, 
nor  may  he  try  the  case  of  one  whom  he  dislikes, 
even  though  such  person  may  not  be  his  enemy  nor 
does  not  seek  to  do  him  harm;  for  both  litigants 
must  stand  equal  before  the  judge,  and  must   be 


considered  equal  in  heart"  ("Yad,"  Sanh.  xxiii.  6). 
An  olfeusive  practise  of  the  judges,  of  conducting 
their  business  so  that  the  fees  of  the  court  attend- 
ants and  scribes  were  unduly  increased,  was  consid- 
ered a  species  of  bribe-taking,  and  was  condemned 
as  such  (Shab.  otia :  "Yad."  Sanh.  xxiii.  3;  Shulhan 
'Aruk.  lloshen  ilisbpat.  9,  4). 

If  the  judge  nevertheless  tries  the  case  of  a  jierson 
who  has  sent  him  a  gift  before  the  summons  issued, 
the  other  party  can  not  attack  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  on  this  account,  for  the  judge  is  not  legally 
disqualified  from  acting  in  such  a  case.  It  is.  how- 
ever, his  duty,  under  the  oiiinions  expressed  by  the 
authorities,  to  refuse  to  try  the  case  because  of  a 
possible  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  person  who  sent 
him  the  gift  (/*.  9,  2).  If  a  judge  has  borrowed 
something  from  a  jierson  who  afterward  appears  be- 
fore him  as  a  litigant,  he  is  not  permitted  to  try 
the  case,  unless  it  appears  that  he  is  a  man  of  means 
or  has  propeity  which  the  lender  may  borrow  from 
him  ("Yad."  Sanh.  xxiii,  4;  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Hoshen 
Mishpat.  9.  1). 

The  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe-taker  are  equally 
guilty  before  the  law  (rt. ;  "Yad,"  Sanh.  xxiii.  2); 
and  the  bribe  must  be  returned  if  the  donor  demands 
it  (ib.  xxiii.  1 ;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Jlishpat, 
ib.).  The  difficulty  which  formerly  existed  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  judges  were  not  paid  for  their 
.services,  was  removed  under  the  later 
trnder  the  law.  An  annual  tax  was  levied  on  the 
Later  Law.  community  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  judges  a  proper  sjilary  for  their 
services;  and  the  moneys  given  or  bequeathed  for 
sacred  uses  were  likewise  a]ipropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose (ib.  9.  3).  R.  Moses  Isserles  thought  it  was  best 
to  levy  these  taxes  for  payment  of  the  judges'  Siila- 
ries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  assured  of  their  support  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod, and  that  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  any  per- 
son (gloss,  ib.). 

The  frequent  allusion  in  the  Law  to  the  fact  that 
bribe-taking  has  the  effect  of  blinding  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  hag- 
gadists.  who  sjiid:  "Every  judge  who  takes  a  bribe 
and  iierverts  judgment  will  not  die  before  his  eyes 
have  grown  dim,  as  it  is  written;  Forabribe  blind- 
eth  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  see"  (Mishnah  Peah 
viii.  9;  see  also  ilidrash  Tan.,  Shofetira,  8). 

Maimonides  summarizes  the  question  of  bribery 
most  impressively  in  the  following  words:  "The 
judge  must  conduct  himself  as  though  a  sword  were 
lying  on  his  throat  and  Gehiunom  open  at  his  feet; 
he  must  know  whom  he  is  judging,  before  whom  he 
is  judging,  and  who  will  demand  an  account  from 
him  as  to  the  justice  of  the  judgment"  ("Yad," 
Sanh.  xxiii.  8).  See  Judge;  Justice  .\sd  Equity, 
PniNciri.i:s  OK. 

E.  c.  D.  W.  A. 

[The  following  example  is  given  in  the  Talmud  of 
the  venality  of  the  non-Jewish  j  udges ;  Imma  Shalom, 
R.  Gamaliel's  sister,  wishing  to  expose  a  judge  (prob- 
ably a  Christian)  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
proof  against  bribes,  presented  him  wiih  a  golden 
candlestick,  with  the  reiiuest  to  award  to  her  a  por- 
tion of  her  parents'  estate.  His  decision  was:  "Since 
you  [the  Jews]  have  been  banished  from  your  coun- 
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try,  the  law  of  Moses  is  no  longer  applicable,  but 
another  law  has  been  given  that  says:  '  The  son  and 
the  daughter  shall  inherit  equally.'"  On  the  fol- 
lowiug  day,  however,  alter  R.  Gamaliel  had  pre- 
sented the  judge  with  a  Libyan  ass,  the  judge  said: 
"I  have  been  looking  over  the  conclusion  of  the 
new  law,  where  it  sa_ys;  '  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  complete  it '  [see  Matt.  v. 
17],  and  there  it  is  said,  'A  daughter  .shall  not  in- 
herit with  the  .son.'"  Imma  Shalom  then  said  to 
the  judge;  "Let  your  light  shine  likeacandlestick," 
reminding  him  of  her  present ;  but  K.  Gamaliel  an- 
swered, "An  ass  came  and  overthrew  the  candle- 
stick "  (Shab.  116a,  b;  see  alsoPesik.  -xv.  122b  et  neg., 
and  parallels  in  Buber's  notes).  In  one  passage  of 
the  Talmud  it  is  said  that  the  Persians,  especially 
the  Ghebers,  took  bribes  and  relented  in  the  execu- 
tion of  discriminating  laws  against  the  Jews  if  they 
were  paid  for  it  (Yeb.  63b;  compare  also  B.  K. 
117a). 

The  Halakah  with  reference  to  not  taking  fees 
frequently  gave  ri.se  to  violent  controversies  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  communities  began  to  ap- 
point permanent  rabbis  with  salaries;  since  it  was 
considered  tuilawful  to  pay  a  rabbi  who  was  also 
judge.  See  Fees;  see  also  Giidemanu,  "Religions- 
geschichtliche  Studieu,"  pp.  65-88.] 

J.  sii.  L.  G. 

BRICHANY  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Bes- 
sarabia, Russia,  with  (in  1898)  7,303  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants in  a  total  population  of  8,094.  The  Jewish 
artisans  number  973,  most  of  whom  are  furriers  who 
export  fur  overcoats  and  caps  to  the  extent  of  3.5.000 
per  annum.  About  twenty  five  families  are  occu- 
pied in  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  in  gardening. 
About  700  Jews  are  day  laborers,  earning  from  10  to 
30  copecks  per  day. 

H.  K.  S.  J. 

BBICK:  The  expression  "brick"  {nj3^;  trans- 
lated once  "tile"  in  A.  V.,  Ezek.  iv.  1)  designates 
both  tlie  burnt  and  the  .sun-dried  brick.  However, 
there  is  only  one  certain  passage  in  which  the  first 
kind  is  referred  to — viz..  Gen.  xi.  3 — and  there  the 
Babylonian  custom  of  "burning  brick  thoroughly" 
<thus  A.  V.  ;  "thoroughly  "  should  be  omitted)  seems 
to  be  treated  as  not  less  foreign  to  l^ilestine  than  is 
the  use  of  bitumen  (R.  V.)  for  mortar.  Apparently, 
all  other  passages  mean  the  unburnt  mud-brick, 
dried  solely  by  the  sun.  This  practise  is  current 
in  the  ancient  Orient  and  in  the  modern  East 
likewise,  which  still  has  in  general  a  great  pref- 
erence for  unbaked  clay  as  building  material.  The 
A.  V.  in  II  Sam.  xii.  31;  Nahum  iii.  14;  Jer.  xliii. 
9,  speaks  of  the  brick-kiln,  but  the  rendering  is  not 
correct.  The  first  passage — which  was  formerly 
considered  asastrong  proof  of  the  barbarous  cruelty 
of  David's  time — is  most  likely  to  be  translate(l, 
"  David  made  them  [the  captives]  labor  with  the 
brick-mold  "  (compare  R.  V.  margin  on  this  slight 
emendation),  Similarly,  R.  V.  margin  in  Nahum, 
in  accordance  with  the  Peshitta.  In  Jer.  xliii.  9  the 
R.  V.  substitutes  "brickwork  "  (margin,  "  iiavement 
or  square";  so  also  the  Pe.'sh,  and  lIolTmanu ;  the 
former  translation  was  defended  by  Ilitzig  and 
others).     No  version  offers  any  support  to  the  idea 


of  a  kiln  in  these  passages  (see  G.  Hoffmann,  in 
Stade's  "Zeitschrift,"  1883,  ii.  5'i  et  seg.). 

Indeed,  burnt  bricks  in  Oriental  ruins  seem  to 
date  from  Roman  times.  Egypt — in  which  the  sun- 
dried  brick  from  Nile  mud  formed  the  mateiial  for 
all  secular  buildings  and  even  for  many  tomljs  (in 
earliest  time,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  and  pyramids) 
seems  to  furnish  the  best  analogue.  The  only 
means  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to  give  greater 
durability  to  this  material  was  the  admixture  of 
straw  and  .stubble  with  the  clay:  mentioned  in  Ex. 
v.  7.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  Egyptian 
custom.  On  Egyptian  monumetits  there  are  foiuid 
scenes  representing  brickmaking;  and  among  these 
some  showing  captive  Semites  at  work  with  the 
brick-mold,  who  have  often  erroneously  been  taken 
for  Israelites. 

In  Babylonia  (see  above  on  Gen.  xi.)  burnt  bricks 
were  often  employed  for  the  outer  layers  of  impor- 
tant public  constructions,  because  of  the  copious 
winter  rains  of  the  countiy.  This  led  to  a  high  de- 
velopment of  the  ornamentation  of  buildings  with 
glazed  and  painted  bricksand  tiles:  so,  forexample, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  palace  at  Babylon.  In  Egypt 
only  a  few  instances  of  the  employment  of  su<h 
methods  can  be  found  (Tell  el-Amarna,  Tell  el- 
Yehudiye);  while  the  Persians  still  used  such  bricks 
in  the  Babylonian  manner,  for  instance,  in  the  palace 
of  Susa.  But,  by  the  side  of  this,  the  unburn! 
brick  always  played  the  greater  jiart.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  size  of  Babyloniauand  Egyptian 
bricks  was  larger  than  that  of  the  modern  brick,  ortcn 
enormous.  In  both  countries  the  brick-mold — that 
is,  the  open  box  with  a  handle — often  furnished  a 
royal  or  official  stamp  for  the  bricks,  stating  the 
date,  and  the  building  for  which  the  bricks  were 
determined,  etc.  Of  none  of  these  higher  develop- 
ments of  brick-manufacturing  have  examples  been 
found  in  Palestine,  which  country  offered  rich  ma- 
terial in  stones  for  public  buildings.  The  unburnt 
bricks  of  which  the  Palestinian  mounds  exhibit  nu- 
merous examples  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
building  material  for  private  houses,  except  for  a 
few  of  the  most  wealthy  (Isa.  ix.  9;  Amos  v.  11). 
See  Cl.\y  ;  and  on  the  use  of  a  "tile  "  for  sketching 
(Ezek.  iv.  1)  see  Wuitinq. 

J.  .m.  W.  M.  M. 

BKIDE.— In  Mystic  Lore:  The  allegorical 
use  of  the  name  '"Bride"  for  "Israel"  is  based  upon 
Ilosea  ii.  19-20:  "I  will  betroth  thee  forever,"  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  gave  rise  to  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  as 
typifying  the  espousal  of  God  as  the  King  of  Pi-ace 
(Solomon)  and  Israel  (the  Shulamite),  at  the  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
(see  Pesik.  la,  6a;  Pesilj.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  v. 
17b,  31b;  Cant.  R.  to  Iv.  8-12,  where  the  expression 
"kallah"  [bride]  is  referred  to  Israel).  However. 
according  to  Origen("  ('antic.  Canlicor."  Homily  iv.  ; 
compare  also  "Tehilat  Perush  Shir  ha  Shirim"  in 
" Steinschneider  Festschrift "  and  Alleuoricai,  In- 
teuphetation),  the  Palestinian  Jews  gave  the  Song 
of  Solomon  a  m3Stical  interpretation,  allowing  it  to 
be  studied  only  by  men  of  mature  age.  This  would 
indicate  that,  like  the  "merkabah"  of  Ezekiel  and 
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the  Creation  story,  the  Song  of  Solomon  served  as  a 
basis  for  Gnostic  mysteries  such  as  Paul  suggests  in 
Eph.  V.  32.  where  he  finds  in  the  union  of  husband 
and  wife  "a  sjicred  niysti-ry,"  obviously  of  cosrao- 
logic'al  rhaincter.  Accordingly,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  important  in  tlie  Gnostic  mysteries.  See 
Irenii'iis.  "Adversus  Hwreses."  i.  vii.  1:  "Ilakamol 
(Sophia),  the  mother,  after  all  her  seed  had  been  per- 
fected, enters  the  pleroma  as  bride  and  receives  the 
Savior  or  Demiurge  as  her  spouse."  which  "mystery 
of  conjunction  "  these  heretics  dramatically  imitated 
in  their  illicit  marriages. 

Yet  these  mysteries  borrow-ed  the  anthropomor- 
phic form  of  the  Deity  from  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(Schmidt.  "Gnostische  Schriften  iu  Koptischer 
Sprache."  1892.  pp.  279-281.  where  Cant.  iii.  11  is 
quoted),  exactly  as  did  the  Jewish  cabalists  when 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  Deity  in  tlie  "  Shi"ne 
Komah"  (Gaster,  "Monatsschrift.''  1893.  p.  216). 

In  conformity  with  this  idea  Malkut.  "the  King- 
dom.'" the  lowest  of  the  Ten  Sefirot,  is  called  the 
bride,  because  site  desires,  but  has  not  attjiined,  the 
union  with  Ze'er  Anpin,  the  creative  power  or 
"ilicroprosopus"  (the  Lesser  Countenance);  where- 
as Binah  ("the  Intelligence  ").  as  the  Mother  Super- 
nal, is  actually  united  with  the  Father,  "the  Ancient 
One,"  the  Erek  Anpin  ("the  Vast  Countenance,"  or 
"  Macroprosopus  ")  in  the  Upper  Sphere  of  the  Ten 
Sefirot  (Zohar,  in  Idm  Zutta,  pp.  367-279).  See 
Sefiuot. 

The  union  therefore  of  the  bride  or  matron 
("  matronita  ")  with  her  celestial  spouse,  that  is  to  lift 
the  created  world  into  the  sphere  of  the  supreme 
fulness  of  glory  (the  pleroma  of  Paul  in  Eph.  iii. 
19),  by  doing  works  of  goodness  and  holiness,  is  the 
object  of  life,  according  to  the  cabalists — a  truly 
spiritual  view  in  itself,  yet  one  which  led  the  erring 
to  all  sorts  of  abuse,  exactly  as  the  ancient  Gnostic 
mystery  of  Si.moji  Magus  and  many  Christian  here- 
tics had  done  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Shabbethai  Zebi  and  Ids  followers  iu  the  seventeenth 
century  were  entjjngled  iu  sensualism  of  the  worst 
character.  Compare  S.\bbath.    See  also  Betrothal. 

K. 

BRIDEGROOM  AND  BRIDEGROOM'S 
FRIENDS.     Sic  Bktkothai.  ;  Marriage. 

BRIDEGROOM  OF  GENESIS  (Hatan 
Bereshit).     See   Buidegroom  of  the  Law. 

BRIDEGROOM     OF     THE    LAW    (Hatan 

Torah)  :  'I'hc  soiuewluu  poetic  designation  of  Bride- 
grooms of  the  Law  and  of  Genesis  are  given  to  the 
persons  called  up  in  the  synagogue  to  the  reading  of 
the  chaptei-s  ending  and  liegiuuing  the  Pentateuch  re- 
spectively (Deut.  xx.xiii.  27-xxxiv.  13;Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3). 
This  takes  place  on  Simhat  Torah.  or  the  Rejoicing 
of  the  Law  festival,  which  is  the  second  day  of  the 
Shemini '  Azeret.  or  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn  Assembly, 
in  those  communities  in  which  the  second-daj-  fes- 
tival is  observed.  It  is  considered  a  privilege  to  be 
the  one  to  whom  the  concluding  or  the  opening  por- 
tion of  the  Law  is  read ;  and  those  persons  upon  whom 
the  choice  of  the  congregation  falls  are  esteemed  as 
specially  honored.  The  honor  of  the  bridegroom 
of  the  Law  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bridegroom 


of  Genesis.  (!)thcr  privHeges  arc  conferred  upon  the 
recipients  of  these  dignities  in  order  to  increase  the 
distinction  of  their  station.  They  are  not  called  to 
the  Law  by  the  ordinary  formula,  "  Ya'amod  "  (Let 
N.  N.  arise) — which  is  otherwise  used — but  by  a 
special,  poetic  invocation,  beginning  (in, the  Ashke- 
nazie  ritual)  with  the  words  liajn  ^njn  ^Sn  niL""Hi 
N11jn("by  perndssion  of  the  great,  almigiily.  ai.il 
tremendous  God  ")  for  the  Hatan  Torah:  and  niC^D 
ni':;'!  njll  h^  hv  DS:no  ("by  permission  of  Him 
who  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  song")  for 
the  Hatan  Bereshit.  The  briilegrooms  of  the  Law 
and  of  Genesis  usually  make  large  money  olTerings 
to  the  synagogue,  in  recognition  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  entertain  the  congregation  at 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  banquet,  either  in  the  meet- 
ing-room or  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  or  at 
their  private  residences.  See  Tabernacles,  and 
SiMH-\T  Torah.  For  the  origin  of  the  name  and 
the  custom  see  Crown  of  the  Law. 

Bibliography:  Jlidrash  Shir  ha-Shinm.  i.  9;  Sefer  ha- 
ilixliinjim.  n-ii-i  rn-a-  '^s'  j.ij';;  Shulhan  'Ai-uh,  Orah 
Homiiiii,  §  669;  Abrahams,  JncMi  Li'fe  iu  the  MiiliHe 
Aue".  p.  39:  Dembitz,  Services  in  Stp'aumnie  a»d  Hume. 
p.  283. 

A.  B.  D. 

BRIDEGROOM    OF    THE     TORAH.      See 

Bridegroom  of  the  Law\ 

BRIDLE:  A  term  used  in  the  English  versions 
of  the  Bible  interchangeably  with  bit  to  represent 
the  three  Hebrew  words p-l.  jno.  and  DIDnO.  which, 
however,  do  not  as  a  rule  denote  the  usual  head- 
gear of  a  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden,  consisting 
of  a  head-stall,  a  bit,  and  reins.  In  many  passages 
"halter" — i.e..  a  simple  rope  or  leathern  strap  where- 
with to  hold  the  animal  in  check — would  seem  to  be 
the  more  appropriate  rendering. 

No  description  of  the  head-harness  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  As  horees  came  into  use  only  at  a 
late  period,  and  then  more  for  purposes  of  luxury 
than  utility,  the  pictures  of  steeds  with  elaborate 
head-gear  found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (see 
Layard,  "Nineveh")  can  not  be  held  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  contrivances  employed  by  the  Hebrews, 
though  the  arrangement  with  bells  mentioned  iu  Zech. 
xiv.  20  was  in  all  probability'  adopted  in  imitation 
of  Assyrian  fashion.  The  ox,  the  ass,  as  well  as  the 
mule,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  camel,  took  the  place 
of  the  horse.  To  guide  and  control  the  first-men- 
tioned animal  the  goad  sufficed;  and,  if  Arabic  cus- 
tom may  be  supposed  to  retain  the  primitive  habits 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  camel  was  led  by  a  rope 
attached  to  a  ring  of  either  copper  ("hurrah  "),  or 
hair  ("hizamah  "),  which  was  passed  through  one  of 
the  nostrUs. 

Still,  bridles  were  not  altogether  unknown,  as 
distinct  names  for  them  were  employed  according 
as  they  were  used  for  the  horse  or  the  camel.  These 
bridles  were  very  simple  affairs,  often  made  of  mere 
twine;  while  the  bits  were,  at  least  in  pre-^Ioham- 
medan  days,  of  wood  ("sajarah  ").  Even  among  the 
modem  Arabs  the  iron  bit  passes  underneath  the 
chin  (jaws)  of  the  horse,  or  is  in  front  of  the  mouth 
(see  Socin,  "  Diwan  aus  Central -Arabien,"  i.  288). 
This  arrangement  explains  .some  passages  in  which 
the   usual   translation    bj-   "bridle"   has   produced 
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confusion.  Job  xxx.  11,  R.  V..  "  they  have  cast  off 
the  bridle,"  refers  to  the  slipping  of  tlie  halter.  Isa. 
xxx.  28,  "bridle  in  the  jaws"  should  he  rendered 
"halter  (or  bridle  with  iron)  on  the  jaws."  A  bridle 
with  a  ring  arrangement  through  the  nose  is  meant 
in  11  Kings  xix.  2.S  by  the  Hebrew  word  <nn  ("in 
thy  nose"),  to  which  'JflD  ("over  thy  lips")  is  a 
parallel.  See  also  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Isa.  xxxvii.  29, 
A.  v.;  Ps.  xxxii.  9,  R.  V.,  "bit  and  bridle";  more 
accurately,  "bridle  and  halter." 

In  Ps.  xxxix.  3  (A.  V.,  1)  DIDnO  is  properly  trans- 
lated in  the  Revised  Version  by  "muzzle."  The 
allusion  there  is  to  the  use  of  a  basket-like  network 
wliich  was  passed  over  the  head  of  the  animal  and 
fastened  behind  the  ears  and  around  the  neck;  en- 
veloping the  mouth  as  with  a  bag.  to  prevent  the 
bearer  biting  the  yokemate  or  other  animals  in  the 
caravan.  In  the  psiilm  it  is  the  tongue  which  thereby 
is  hindered  from  "  biting."  As  this  "muzzle"  also 
interfered  with  the  taking  of  food,  the  humane  law 
of  Deut.  XXV.  4  forbade  its  being  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  while  on  the  threshing-floor. 

"  E.  G.  H. 

BHIEG  :  Town  iu  Silesia;  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  Jews  settled  there 
about  1324,  chiefly  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
commercial  route  to  Breslau,  in  which  place  a  col- 
ony of  Jews  had  long  resided.  The  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Brieg  had  its  separate  place  of  worship 
from  early  times.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Brieg  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
usurious  practises;  and  in  1392  it  was  claimed  that 
all  debts  of  the  duke  had  been  discharged  by  the 
payments  to  Jacob,  the  son  of  5Ioses,  a  Jew  of 
Brieg,  of  a  certificate  of  indebtedness.  In  1398  tlie 
Brieg  Jews  bought  a  letter  of  protection  from  the 
duke,  whereby  they  were  guaranteed  the  peaceful 
possession  of  their  privileges.  But  in  1401  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  except  .lacob  and  Se- 
man  von  Reichenbacli.  who  had  received  a  patent 
of  protection  from  the  duke's  council  for  six  years 
from  May  1,  1399.  Solomo,  a  capitalist,  lent  large 
sums  of  money  to  royal  houses  iu  the  fifteenth 
century. 

With  the  decline  of  Breslau  as  a  trade  center,  the 
Jews  of  Brieg  became  little  more  than  an  isolated 
community ;  and  in  modern  times  they  shared  the  lot 
of  the  other  Silesian  Jews.  They  carried  on  insig- 
nificant trade  operations  as  a  rule.  The  con(iuest  of 
Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great  wrought  but  slight 
change  in  their  condition. 

At  the  jiresent  time  (19(12)  Brieg  has  a  Jewish  com- 
munity of  310  .souls,  of  whom  5.5  are  house-owners. 
Three  charitable  societies  exist,  for  the  care  of  the 
poor,  for  burying  paui^ers,  and  a  woman's  league. 
Brieg  is  included  in  the  union  of  congregations  of 
the  districts  of  Breslau  and  Lieguitz. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHV:    Brann,    Gexch.    clcr  Juilen    in    ScMesien; 
Jiilirlj.  lies  Deutarh-Israrlitischen   Gcmciniielnnules. 
n.  A.   M.  F. 

BRIEGER,  LUD^WIG :  German  physician  and 
medical  writer;  born  at  Glatz,  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
July  26,  1849.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  vmiver- 
sities  of  Breslau  and  Strasburg.  From  the  latter 
he  was  graduated  as  JI.D.  in  187.5.     After  a  post- 


graduate course  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  became 

a.ssistant  at  the  private  ophthalmic  hospital  of  Cohn 
at  Breslau,  at  the  .same  time  studying  under  Cohu- 
heim  at  the  pathological  institute  of  the  university. 
Leaving  Breslau  in  1876,  he  went  to  Bern  as  assist- 
ant to  Quincke  at  the  medical  hospititl  of  the 
imiversity. 

From  Bern,  Brieger  removed  in  1878  to  Berlin, 
attending  the  physiological  laboratory.  In  1879  he 
became  assistant  to  Frerichs.  and  later  to  Leyden  at 
the  First  Medical  Ho.spital,  Berlin.  From  isSl  he 
was  privat-docent,  and  from  1887  titular  professor 
iu  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1890  he  ojiened  a 
private  dispensary  and  hospital.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  assistant  professor,  and  iu  1891  was  ap- 
pointed chief  ph3sician  of  the  university  hospital 
and  dispensary  for  contagious  diseases.  In  1897  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
as  substitute  for  Professor  Ehrlich.  Since  1899  he 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  general  therapeutics.  The 
following  year  he  received  the  title  of  "Geheimer 
Medizinalrath." 

Brieger  is  a  contributor  to  numerous  medical 
journals,  and  has  written  many  essaj'S  and  books 
dealing  with  pharmacology,  pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry, bacteriology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and 
is  considered  an  authority  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

Of  his  many  essays  and  books  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  (1)  "Zur  Physiologischen  Wirkung 
der  Abf Uhrmittel, "  iu  "  Archiv  fur  Experimentale  Pa- 
thologic und  Therapie."  1877;  (2)  "  Ueberdie  Aroma- 
tischen  Producteder  Fitulniss  im  Eiweiss,"  in  "Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  Physikalische  Chemie,"  1879;  (3)  "Zur 
Kenntnissnahme  des  Physiologischen  Verhiiltnisses 
des  Brenzcatechin,  Hydrochinou,  und  Resorcin " 
in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  "Archiv  fl'ir  Physiologic," 
1879;  (4)  "BeitriigezurLehre  von  der  Fibrosen  Hepa- 
titis." iu  Virchow's  "  Arcliivfiir  Pathologische  Ana- 
tomic und  Physiologic  und  fi'ir  Klinische  Medizin," 
1879;  (.5)  "UeberEinigeBestandtheiledesJauchigen 
Eiters  des  Menschen,"  in  "Zeitschrift  fur  Physika- 
lische Chemie,"  1881 ;  (6)  "Beifrag  zur  Schrecklilh- 
mung,"  in  "Zeitschrift  filr  Klinische  Medizin,"  1881, 
pp.  121  et  seq. ;  (7)  "  Ueber  Febris  Recurrens,"in  the 
"Charite  Annalen,"  1881,  pp.  136-1.50;  (8)  "Ueber 
Spaltungs  Producte  der  Bacterien,"  iu  "Zeitschrift 
fiir  Phy'sikalische  Chemie,"  1.884;  (9)  "Ueber  Pto- 
maine," Berlin,  1.88.5-86  (in  this  work,  consisting  of 
three  volumes,  the  author  proves  that  the  bacteria 
develop  their  injurious  qualities  through  a  specific 
poisonous  product  of  the  toxins  and  toxalbumins); 
(10)  "  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Tetanic  bei  einem 
am  Wundstarrkrampf  Erkrankten  Individuum."  in 
"Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,"  1888,  pp.  329 lY 
seq. ;  (11)  with  Stadthagen,  "  Ueber  Cystinurie,  Nebst 
Bemerkungen  liber  einen  Fall  von  Morbus  Macu- 
losus  Werlhofii,"  ih.  1889,  pp.  344  et  seq.,  4.5.5  et  seq. ; 
(12)  with  C.  Friinkel,  "Unfersuchungen  iiber  Bak- 
ten'engifte."  i/>.  1890.  pp.  241  etseq.,  2liS  et  seq. ;  (13) 
with  Ehrlich,  "Uelierdie  Uebertragung  der  Immu- 
nitiit  Durch  MiUli,"  iu  "Deutsche  Jledizinische 
Wochenschrift."  l.'^92,  mx  3m  et  seq. :  (14)  "Ueber 
die  Klinische  Bedeutung  des  Elsnerischcn  Typhus- 
Nachweises,"  ih.  1895,  No.  .50;  (15)  "Klinische"  Beob- 
achtungen  an  Zwei  Leprosen,"  in  "Berliner  Kli- 
nische Wochenschrift,"  1896,  pp.  1105 ctseej. ;  and (16) 
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"  Ueber  Vcrsuclie  der  Uebertragungder  Sypliilis  auf 
Tliicre  uud  fiber  Serumtlierapie  bei  Syphilis,"  in 
"KlinischcsJahrbucli,"  1899. 

Bibliography  :  Hirsch,  Biofiraphigches  LexiTtun.  s.v.,  Vienna, 
1881 :  Pagel,  Biuoraphisches  Lexiknn,  s.T.,  Vienna,  1901. 
f=.  F.  T.   H. 

BRIELI  or  BRIEL,  (^Kna),  JTTDAH  LEON 
BEN  ELIEZEB  (also  known  in  rabliinical  litera- 
ture under  the  contraction  MaHaRILi)  :  Kabbi  in 
Mantua;  born  about  1643;  died  in  IT'3'2. 

Brieli,  besides  being  a  high  Talniudical  authority, 
as  is  shown  in  the  responsa  of  his  contemporaries 
Ishmael  Cocu,  Morptn'go,  and  others  who  asked  his 
opinion  on  lialakic  questions,  was  well  versed  in 
the  secular  sciences,  which  he  zealously  cultivated. 
Being  highly  esteemed  by  the  Sephardic  commiuiity 
of  Amsterdam  on  account  of  his  learning,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  great  age,  he  was  asked  by  Zebi  Ash- 
kenazi  (Hakani  Zebi)  and  his  followers  for  his  sup- 
port in  their  campaign  against  H.wvuN  and  his 
cabalistic  vagaries.  Brieli.  who  was  ojijiosed  to  the 
Cabala  in  general,  could  have  but  little  sympathy 
witli  Hayyim.  He  accordingly  addressed  two  let- 
ters to  Hakam  Zelii  (the  first  was  pul)lishe<l  in 
"Milhamot  Adonai"),  three  to  Ayllon,  two  to  the 
board  of  the  Amsterdam  community,  and  one  to 
Benjamin  Finzi,  in  all  of  whicli  he  condemned  l.Iav- 
yun  and  appnived  the  suppression  of  liis  book. 
Hayyun  in  his  pamphlet  against  Hakam  Zebi,  enti- 
tled "Ila-Zad  Zebi,"  says  that  Brieli  isa  Latinistand 
philosojjlier,  but  knows  nothing  about  the  Cabala; 
that  he  (Brieli)  denies  to  Simeon  ben  Yohai  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Zohar;  that  he  (Brieli),  contrary  to 
the  Jewish  law,  has  never  married,  and  wears  no 
beard. 

Brieli  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Shefer  Kelale  ha-Dikduk "  (The  Beauty  of  the 
Grammatical  Rules),  a  Hebrew  grammar;  (2) 
"Hassagot  'al  Sifreha-SheUdjim  "  (Criticisms  on  the 
Books  of  the  Apostles);  (3)  "La  Sinagoga  Disin- 
gannata  dagli  Inganni  del  Padre  Pinamonti  " ;  (4) 
"  Esame  delle  Riflessioni Teologiche, "  on  tlie  miracles. 
Of  these  only  the  lirst-uaiued  was  published  (Man- 
tua, 1724);  the  others  are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
fl)ei  Rossi,  Nos.  22,  23;  Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS."  SA\).  Brieli  also  translated  into  Hebrew  the 
letters  of  Seneca  ("  Kerem  Hemed, "  ii.  119). 

An  elegy  on  Brieli  was  published  by  his  jiupil 
Cohen  Modon,  under  the  title  "Zir  ha  Zirim."  in 
which  Brieli 's  knowledge  of  mathematics,  logic, 
and  natural  history  is  highly  praised. 

Bibliography:  Azulai.  fiJiem  lin-rietlnlim.  1.  .3.3;  Nepi-Ghl- 
rondi,  TfiUfhtt  GfihtW  I'isnitl,  p.  IL'T;  Dei  Rossi.  Dizimiiirio 
.SVorim,  p.  7.5;  Griitz,  (li.vfi.  ihr  Jmlfn,  x.  4H7,  48.H ;  Steln- 
si-bnelder,  C<i(.  Bodi.  col.  VJM;  MurUira,  in  Oirriere  Isiae- 
Uticn,  1. 161  et  seij. 

I,.  G.  I.   Bu. 

BBIEB.     See  Bi!.\mbi,e. 

BRIGHT,  JOHN  :  English  statesman  and  ora- 
tor; born  at  Greenbank,  Nov.  16,  1811;  died  in 
Rochdale  March  27,  1889.  It  has  been  stated  that 
his  mother,  Martha  Jacobs,  was  a  Jewess;  but  this 
statement  is  erroneous,  such  BiVilical  names  being 
not  uncommon  among  the  English  peasantry.  Dur- 
ing his  long  public  career  he  more  than  once  distiu- 
giiished  him.self  as  an  unflinching  advocate  of  the 
political  emancipatiim  of  the  Jews  of  England,  on 
IIL-25 


the  ground  of  what  he  designated  "justice  to  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  country."  On  May  14, 
1849,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths'  Bill— whicli  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
right  of  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament— Bright  delivered 
a  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fer- 
vently advocating  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  race  and 
declaring  that  he  "should  vote  for  the  bill,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  because  it  admitted  Jews  into  Parliament." 
On  many  other  occasions  he  took  the  same  position, 
as,  for  instance,  in  18.51,  when  the  question  of  Jew- 
ish disabilities  was  raised  in  Parliament  by  the  action 
of  Alderman  Salomons.  But  in  liis  speech  deliv- 
ered in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  April  15,  18.i3, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Jewish  Dis.\bii.ities 
Bill,  Bright  gave  the  most  vigorous  e.\|)ression  to 
his  principles  of  religious  e(juality  as  ajiplied  to  the 
Jews.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  independ- 
ent of  any  personal  feeling,  and  was  a  direct  out- 
come of  his  religious  and  political  principles. 

Bibliography:  JcicMi  Clmitiirh\  Marcli  a).  IKKO.  p.  9;  April 
5,  1SH9,  p.  H:  Bridhl'g  Speerhe^  rm  QiiistimiK  of  I'uhlir 
Policii.  edited  by  James  E.  TliorolJ  Rngers,  ii.  -tsT-litt,  Lon- 
don, 1868. 

■I  B.  B. 

BRILL,  AZRIEL  ;  Hungarian  rabbi  and  author; 
lived  in  thi^  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
assistant  rabbi  (dayyau)  at  Pest,  Hungary.  He 
wrote:  "Hadrat  Kodesh  "  (Beauty  of  Holiness),  con- 
taining the  Mi.shnah  treatises.  Rosh  ha-Shanah.  and 
Yoma,  with  a  commentary  and  German  translation; 
a  collection  of  the  prescri])tions  and  prayers  for  the 
ten  penitential  days;  also  an  essa}'  on  the  Temple 
ritual  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  a  Jewish  cal- 
endar up  to  6000  (Ofen,  1827). 

RIBLIOGRAPHY:    Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Dndl.  No.  4-169;   Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  i.  132 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  134. 
L.  G.  I.   Ber. 

BRILL,  JEHIEL:  Russian  journalist.  Ac- 
cording to  Zeitlin  he  was  born  in  1836  in  Tult- 
sehiu,  Russian  Poland;  but  Fuenu,  who  knew  him 
well,  states  that  he  was  born  in  British  India.  He 
died  in  London  Nov.  13,  1886.  Taken  to  Constan- 
tinople when  quite  young,  and  later  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  he  grew  up  in  the  latter  city  and  there 
received  a  Talmudieal  education  and  the  strictly 
Orthodo.x  training  coiuuKm  to  natives  of  Russia  liv- 
ing in  Palestine.  In  1863,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  traveler  Jacob  Salir,  he  estab- 
lished the  Hebrew  monthly  "  Ha-Lebanon,"  which, 
after  the  ai)pearance  of  the  twelfth  number,  was 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  government.  After 
many  tribulations  Brill  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
again  commenced  to  publish  the  "Lebanon,"  first  as 
a  semi-monthly  (1865-68),  and  later  as  a  weekly 
(1868-711).  The  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  siege 
of  Paris,  by  cutting  off  communication  with  his 
readers — practically  all  of  whom  were  outside  of 
France — forced  him  to  suspend  the  publication  of  his 
journal  for  the  second  time.  He  went  to  Mayence, 
wirere  he  established  a  Hebrew  printing-office  and 
renewed  the  publication  of  the  weekly  "Lebanon." 
this  time  as  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  "  Mainzei'  Israel- 
ite," edited  by  M.  Lehmann,  who  occu])ied  in  Ger- 
man Jewry  a  position  corresponding  to  the  one  oc- 
cupied by  Brill  among  tlie  Jews  of  eastern  Europe. 
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In  JIaj-ence  the  publication  of  the  "  Lebanon  "  was 
continued  from  1S72  to  1!S81.  This  journal  became 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  ultra-conservative  Jews; 
and  many  pious  rabbis  contributed  to  and  took  an 
interest  in  its  Talmudical  literary  department,  the 
"Yarkete  Lebanon."  During  part  of  this  time  Brill 
also  edited  and  published  a  Yiddish  or  Juda'o-Ger- 
nian  weekly  entitled  "  Ha-Yisrael,"  which,  like  his 
Hebrew  publication,  circulated  mainly  in  IJussia. 
The  Orthodox  class,  however,  never  evinced  sutli- 
cient  interest  in  jotirnalism  in  general  to  make  its 
organ  a  financial  success;  and  the  "Lebanon"  had 
for  the  third  time  to  be  discontinued. 

When  the  movement  to  establish  colonies  in  Pales- 
tine or  its  vicinity  was  inaugurated,  after  the  out- 
break of  persecutions  in  Russia,  Brill,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Holy  Land  and  with  the  lan- 
guages spoken  there,  was,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Rabbi  Saiuuel  Mohilever,  chosen  by  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle  and  by  Baron  Edmoud 
de  Rothschild  to  conduct  from  Russia  to  Palestine  a 
small  group  of  experienced  farmers,  who  were  to  be 
established  in  or  near  the  Alliance  colony,  Mikweh 
Israel.  He  started  from  Rosinoi,  Russian  Poland, 
with  eleven  men — ten  farmers  and  a  "melamed" 
(teacher) — Nov.  31,  1882,  and  arrived  at  Palestine 
the  following  month.  The  story  of  his  journey  and 
of  its  results  is  given  in  detail  in  his  work, 
"  Yesod  ha-Ma'aleh  "  (The  Base  of  the  Slope),  which 
Brill  published  in  1883  in  JIayence,  whither  he  had 
returned  a  sadly  disappointed  man.  In  1884  Brill 
settled  in  London,  and  there  established  a  new  Yid- 
dish weekly  newspaper,  the  "Sulamith."  In  1886 
he  started,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  publish  the  "Leb- 
anon," but  was  forced  to  announce  its  suspension 
after  the  publication  of  a  few  numbers.  He  died 
suddenly  in  London  the  same  year. 

"Yesod  ha-Ma'alah"  is  the  only  book  written  bj' 
Brill.  He  published,  while  in  Paris,  three  works 
containing  inedited  manuscripts  from  the  library  of 
Baron  Giinzburg,  which  are  described  in  Zeitlin, 
"  Bibliotbcca  Ilebraica  Post-JIcudelssohniana, "  p.  43. 
He  also  published,  with  an  introduction,  an  old 
anonymous  manuscript,  "Be'er  ha-Golah,"  on  Jew- 
ish archeology  (Mayence,  1877),  with  notes  by  Jacob 
Tarpower  and  Reuben  Rapoport. 

BiBLioCRAPHY  :  Fuenn,  Kt:neAet  Yivad,  pp.  ^20,  ^'Z\ ;  idem. 
In  Ha-ZffiVfi,  1KS6,  No.  173;    ZeMlin,  BthHfitheca  Hebraica 
Post-M'endchstihniaua,  pp.  41,  42. 
8.  P.    Wl. 

BRILL,  JOEL.     See  Loewe,  Joel. 

BRILL,  JOSEPH  (also  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Ayob"  [3VX  contracted  from  Ani 
Joseph  Brill]):  Russian  teacher  and  Hebrew  writer; 
born  at  Gorki,  near  Jlohilev.  on  the  Dnieper,  1839. 
He  studied  Taliuud  at  the  yeshibot  of  Shklov  and 
Vitebsk,  and  later  settled  in  3Iinsk,  where  he  opened 
a  school  for  Jewish  boys,  and  in  which  town  he  is 
still  active  as  teacher  and  writer. 

Brill's  first  aiticles appeared  in  the  early  sixties  in 
the  Hebrew  periodicals  "  Ha-JIaggid,"  "  Ha-Meliz," 
and  "Ha  Karmel."  An  excellent  Hebrew  style  and 
a  fine  humor  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  wri- 
tings. Besides  numerous  articles  in  Hebrew  year- 
books and  periodicals,  be  has  published:  "Ish 
Jehudi  "  (The  Jew),  a  translation  from  the  English 


of  the  five-act  drama  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
Wilua,  1884;  "Kizzur  Shulhan  'Aruk"  (Satirical 
Instructions  for  Teachers  and  Pedagogues),  in  the 
collection  "Ozar  ha-Sifrut,"  Cracow,  1890;  "Mid- 
rash  Soferim,"  satirical  characteristics  of  contempo- 
rary Hebrew  writers,  in  "Ha-Shahar,"  Vienna,  1879; 
"Lefanini"  (In  Times  of  Old),  a  sketch  in  "Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,"  1893,  iv.  He  has  prepared  for  publica- 
tion a  volume  of  poems,  a  volume  of  aphorisms, 
liroverbs,  and  a  volume  of  stories.  Some  of  his 
correspondence  with  Hebrew  writers  is  published 
in  II.  Rosenberg's  "Ozar  Miktabim  we-Sippurira," 
St.  Petersburg,"l883. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY  :  Ozar  ha-Sifrut,  Iv.  64:}-6.50,  Cracow,  1892. 

H.  R. 

BRILL,  SAM'UEL  LOW:  Hungarian  rabbi 
and  Talmudical  seholar;  born  Sept.  14,  1814,  in 
Budapest;  died  April  8,  1897.  He  was  carefully 
educated  bj'  his  father,  Azriel  Brill  (1778-1853),  who 
was  teacher  and  associate  rabbi  at  Pest,  and  the 
author  of  several  works  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
After  having  been  carefully  grounded  at  home  in 
Hebrew  studies,  and  graduating  with  honors  from 
the  Protestant  Lyceum  of  his  native  city,  he  attended 
the  Talmud  schools  at  Eisenstadt  (1833)  [under  M. 
J.  Perls],  Presburg  (1834-3.5)  [under  Moses  Sofer], 
and  Prague  (1836),  where  he  obtained,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  his  rabbinical  degree.  In  1843-43  he 
was  registered  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he 
attended  the  courses  of  famous  teachers,  such  as 
Boeckh,  the  classical  philologist;  Ritter,  the  geog- 
rapher; Leopold  Ranke,  the  historian  ;  Schelling,  and 
others,  and  associated  with  Leopold  Zunz  and 
Michael  Sachs. 

Returning  to  liis  native  city,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  rabbi  in  1843.  and  associate  rabbi  in  1850. 
Although  he  did  not  come  before  the  public  at  large 
either  in  print  (his  only  publication  was  an  anony- 
mous necrology  of  his  teacher  Moses  Sofer,  in  the 
"  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Judenthums,"  1838)  or  on  the  plat- 
form, he  soon  became  widely  known  by  his  Tal- 
luudic  lectures,  which  he  enlivened  with  material 
drawn  from  Hebrew  and  general  literature.  Among 
his  earliest  pupils  were  W.  Bacher  and  I.  Goldziher. 

Brill  was  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  corehg- 
ionists,  but  also  by  the  Hungarian  government,  and 
was  its  first  counselor  when  it  was  prejiaring  to 
institute  a  rabbinical  seminary  (see  Moritz  Bi.ocn 
[Ball.xgi]).  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  ("  Lande.srabbiner- 
schule"),  inaugurated  in  1877,  in  which  institution 
he  held  the  position  of  teacher  of  Talmud  from  1877 
till  1887,  having  previously  (since  187'3)  been  presi- 
dent of  the  rabbinical  college  of  Budaix'st.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  Israelitic  county-congress  of 
1868-69.  During  Brill's  lifetime  a  number  of  subtle 
extracts  froiu  his  Talmudic  glos.ses  were  published  in 
the  "Monatsschrift,"  1896-97,  and  the  "Magyar 
Zsidf)  Sztmle,"  of  the  same  years,  by  Ludwig  Blau. 
A  few  sermons  have  also  been  printed  in  the  last- 
named  periodical. 

Brill's  valuable  Hebrew  library  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  seminary  at  Budapest. 

BiBMOfiRAPHY:  L.  Blau,  Samurl  LI'tir  Brill:  His  Life  and 
Characler,  in  Hungarian,  witli  portrait,  Budapest,  1903. 
B.  L.  B. 
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BRIMSTONE :  Sulfur  in  a  solid  state.  It  is 
found  in  PalfStiue,  in  the  region  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  and  around  the  Dead  Sea,  both  in  com- 
bination with  other  elements  and  in  its  pure  state. 
In  the  latter  condition  it  is  still  employed  medici- 
nally for  skin-diseases  by  the  wandering  Arab  tribes, 
who  make  further  use  of  it  in  the  preparation  of 
gunpowder.  Brimstone  is  also  found  in  the  liot 
springs  that  line  both  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
one  of  these  springs  (at  Callirrhoe),  Herod  took  baths 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  liis  ailment  (Jose- 
phus,  "  Ant. " -wii.  6).  Besides  these  two  sources 
there  was  still  a  third  which  was  known  in  Bible 
times.  The  two  passages  in  Isaiah  (x.\.\,  33,  .x.x.xiv. 
9)  point  clearly  to  sulfur  produced  b}'  volcanic 
eruptions.  Sulfur  is  very  inflammable;  and  this 
accoimts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  alwa)'s  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  fire  (Gen.  .xi.x.  24;  Deut. 
xxi.x.  23;  Ps.  -xi.  6;  Ez.  x.x.xviii.  22). 

Biblical  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  useful  qualities 
of  brimstone;  whenever  it  is  mentioned  it  is  always 
as  an  instrument  of  God  in  exacting  the  penalty 
from  the  wicked  (liesides  the  above  passages  see  Job 
xviii.  15);  and  this  idea  is  continued  in  the  New 
Testament  (Rev.  xiv.  10,  xix.  20,  xx.  10).  This 
may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  recollection  of  the 
traditions  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah; the  large  ((Uantities  of  brimstone  found  in  the 
region  suggesting  it  as  the  agent  of  destruction. 

J.  .TR.  G.  B.  L. 

BRINDISI  (Hebrew,  D'OHJIS)  :  Seaportonthe 
coast  of  Calabria,  Italy,  whence  the  ancient  Romans 
embarked  for  the  East.  Jews  undoubtedly  settled 
there  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  Talmud  ('Er. 
iv.  1)  it  is  recounted  that  four  illustrious  Mishnaic 
doctors  (tannaim),  among  whom  was  R.  Gamaliel, 
returned  from  this  city  to  their  home.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  at  his  time  ten  Jewish  families 
were  living  there,  all  engaged  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

Bibliography:  Hebrew  inscriptions  explained  by  Graziado 
Ascoli  in  reports  of  the  congress  of  Orientalists  of  Florence. 
1894 ;  Guerrieri,  Gli  Ebrcl  a  Brindiii  e  a  Lecce,  Turin,  19(11. 
a.  V.  C. 

BRISK.     See  Bhest-Litovsk. 

BRISKER,  AARON  B.  MEIR.  See  Aaron 
B.  MeKr  of  Brf.st. 

BRISTOL  :  Commercial  seaport  city  in  the  coun- 
ties of   Gloucester  and  Somerset,   England.     Jews 
settled  very  early  at  Bristol,  which  was  the  center 
of  the  slave-trade   between   England   and   Ireland, 
until  its  di.scontinuance,  under  the  intlueace  of  St. 
Winibald,  (V)  in  1172,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.     The  names  are  known  of  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century  who  lived  in 
■  Bristol.     Of  these  the  most  important  was  Moses  of 
Bristol,  father(^f  Yom-Tob,  theautlior 
Early        of  "Sefer  ha-Tannaim,"  and  grandson 
History,      of  Rabbi  Simon  of  Trier  (Treves),  a 
martyr  of  the   Second   Crusade.     In 
Richard  of   Devizes'  account  of  English  cities,  as 
given  by  a  French  Jew,  Bristol  is  described   as  a 
city  of  .soap-boilers  (Jacobs,  ".Tews of  Angevin  Eng- 
land," p.  149).     Afti'r  the  decline  of  the  slave-trade 
in  Bristol,  many  Jews  left  the  town;   Moses  going 


to  Oxford,  others  to  Nottingham  and  London. 
When,  however,  John  imprisoned  and  fined  all  the 
Jews  of  England  in  1210,  it  was  from  a  Jew  of  Bris- 
tol. Abraham,  that  In-  extorted  no  less  than  10,000 
marks  by  extracting  the  victim's  teeth  successively 
till  he  consented  to  give  up  his  wealtli  (Matthew 
Paris,  "Chronica  Majora."  ed.  Luard,  ii.  ,528). 

The  Jewry  was  situated  on  the  quay  between 
Broad  street  and  Small  street,  outside  the  inner  but 
within  the  outer  wall  of  the  city.     The  synagogue 


Plan  of  City  of  Bristol,  Showing  Position  of  Jewry,  About  15.50  c.E. 

(After  William  Hunt,  "  Bristol.") 

was  in  Small  street,  under  the  building  which  was 
afterward  St.  Giles's  Church.  As  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, no  Jews  were  in  Bristol  at  the  time  of  the 
Expulsion,  no  houses  of  Jews  falling  into  the  king's 
power  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hanil.  Jews  re- 
sitled  there  during  a  considerabl-e  porticm  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  an  Aucn-A.  was  retained  there  to 
hold  their  deeds. 

Bibi,io(;rapiiy  :  Jjirobs,  Jewn  of  Anuevin  EnuUind,  p.  374; 
Hunt,  ISrisliil.  pp.  ~T-:5li;  Seyer,  Bristnl,  I.  .'CT-oS);  Pryce, 
Viiftdl,  pp.  72-73. 

There  is  no  record  of  congregational  life  earlier 
than  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  that  time  the  congregation,  which  iiicludeil  not 
a  few  families  which  since  then  have  become  most 
eminent  in  the  English  Jewry— that  of  Jessel,  for 
instance— was  able  to  build  a  syna- 
Since  the  gogue  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
Eighteentli  t he    ornaments   of  the   old    town.     It 

Century,  was  sitiiati'd  in  the  very  center  of  the 
present  city,  in  the  main  thorough- 
fare, Temjile  street.  A  local  topographical  descrip- 
tion, dated  1794,  states  that  "  tlie  Jews'  synagogue 
is  very  well  fitted  up,  iiainted.  and  furnished  with 
altar-piece,  branches,  candlesticks,  etc.,  in  such  a 
style  that  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  largest,  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  places  of  worship  in  Bristol." 
The  present  synagogue  is  situated  in  Park  row, 
and  is  a  commodious  and  well-fitted  building.  It 
was  opened  in  1870. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centm-y  Bristol 
was  one  of  the  foremost  provincial  congregations  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  it  has  been  served  by  a  succes- 
siim  of  able  ministers,  many  of  whom  have  since 
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aoliieved  distinction  In  larger  splieres  of  work.     The 
earliest  known   of  these  were  the  Rev.  David  M. 
Isaacs  (afterward   minister  and   pro- 
Rabbis,       fessor  at  Liverpool  and  JIauchester) 
and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Baruett  (after- 
ward of  the  New  Synagogue,  London). 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Lev}-  Green,  afterward  eminent 
as  minister  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  London,  was 
stiJtioued  at  Bristol  from  1838  to  1801,  taking  locally 
a  share  in  the  emancipation  struggle  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Moses  Montetiore,  and  preaching 
occasional  English  sermons,  at  that  time  a  very  rare 
feature  of  Anglo-Jewish  devotions.  Among  other 
Jewisli  divines  attached  to  the  congregation  ma.y  be 
mentioned  the  Rev.  Isaac  Satiiucl  (now  minister  of 
the  Bayswater  Synagogue,  London);  the  Rev. 
Meyer  Jtcndelssohn  (afterward  minister  at  Kim- 
berl_y.  Cape  Colony)  :  the  Rev.  Burman  Berliner 
(afterward  minister  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  Syna- 
gogue, London);  the  Rev.  Joseph  Leonard  Levy, 
B.A.  (lately  attached  to  Congregation  Keneseth 
Israel,  Philadelphia,  and  now  rabbi  of  Congrega- 
tion Rodcjih  Siialom,  Pittsburg);  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hyamson,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (afterward  minister  of  the 
Dalston  Synagogue,  and  now  dayyau  of  the  United 
Synagogue.  Lonilon) ;  the  Rev.  Lewis  Mendelssohfi, 
B.A.  (afterward  of  Dublin);  and  tlie  Rev.  Joseph 
Abelson,  B.  A.,  the  present  minister. 

Of  recent  years,  and  concurrently  with  the  revival 
of  the  West-Indian  trade  and  tlie  enterprising  en- 
largement of  the  port,  an  incicase  of  the  Jewisli 
population  lias  become  evident,  and  much  activity 
is  again  being  lirought  to  bear  on  communal  work. 
In  addition  to  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  dating 
from  about  1860,  tliere  exist  a  board  of  guardians 
(founded  1894);  a  Hebrew  school  (founded  1890), 
the  classes  of  which  are  attended  by  seventy  chil- 
dren; a  literary  and  social  society  (founded  1894), 
with  tifty-one  members;  and  a  Zionist  a.ssociation 
(1899).  Jewish  organization  is  not  confined  to  tlie 
residents  in  the  city  itself.  At  the  great  public 
school,  Clifton  College,  situated  in  tlic  suburbs, 
there  has  been  for  some  j'ears  a  Jewish  house — that 
is,  one  of  the  residences  forming  part  of  the  colle- 
giate building.s — the  domestic  life  of  which  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  The  master 
presiding  over  this  house  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Polack, 
B.A.,  previously  minister  of  the  Liverpool  (Old) 
congregation.  It  has  existed  long  enough  to  form 
a  tradition  in  the  college ;  and  its  first  generation  of 
students  has  already  taken  a  leading  position  in 
Anglo-Jewish  communal  life. 

BiB!.ioGR.\pnv:  MarenliouUi.  Jcics  of  Uretit  Britain,  Hi.  13;i- 
VM;  Jrii'.  Vlirnii.  Maicli  18,  188;j ;  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year 
BiKik.  .TtMl.  p.  iKI;  Harris,  Jtici»)i  Year  Book,  5«a2,  p.  121. 

J.  F.  L.  C. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  London  :  Chief  library 
and  museum  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  contains 
many  books  and  objects  of  Jewish  interest. 

The  Hebrew  MSS. :  The  Hebrew  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  already  fully  catalogued  or 
briefly  described  number  about  1,200.  This  total 
includes  fifty  recently  assigned  to  fragments  belong- 
ing to  the  collection  brought  from  Cairo.  Between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  additional  ones  are  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  the  remainder  of  the  same  interest- 


ing collection.  There  are  also  thirtj-  Hebrew  char- 
ters (business  deeds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period)  in 
the  Museum ;  ami  if  the  seventy-one  Samaritan 
manuscripts  and  the  very  ancient  Aramaic  papyrus 
(marked  cvi.*,  2d  century  B.C.)  be  treated  as  partof 
the  Hebrew  collection,  the  entire  library  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  close  upon  1,400  numbers. 

Of  these  over  1,050  are  briefly  described  in  the 
'■  Descriptive  List  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,"  which  appeared  in  18U3.     A 
rough  classificatiiin  into  sulijects  shows  that  in  the 
total  just  mentioned  Biblical  texts  are  represented 
by    Ki.i   numbers;    Biblical   commentaries   by    175; 
Jlidrashim  and  Midrashic  discourses  bj'  45;  Talmud 
and  Halakah  by  190;    liturgies  by  115;   cabalistic 
manuscripts  liy  130;   ethics,  philoso- 
Classi-       ph)',  and  poctrj-  by  an  aggregate  of 
fication  of    s;4;   philology,  mathematics,  and  as- 
MSS.         tronomy  by  75;  medicine  by  20;   mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts  by  73;   char- 
ters by  30;   and  Samaritan  literature  by  64.     The 
later  acquisitions  may  be  assumed  to  show  a  similar 
jiroportion  of  subjects,  with  the  ver}-  notable  addi- 
tions,  however,   of  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
other  historical  documents  forming  part  of  the  col- 
lection brought  from  the  Cairo  Genizah. 

The  distribution  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  among 
the  earlier  iluseum  collections  is  as  follows:  The 
Sloane  and  Ilarley  collections,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  British  Museum  at  its  opening  in 
1753,  respectively  contained  twelve  and  ninety-five 
Hebrew  manuscriiit  volumes.  The  Old  Ro^al  Li- 
brary, presented  to  the  Museum  by  King  George 
II.  in  1757,  included  seven  Hebrew  number.s.  A 
like  contingent  was  contributed  by  the  great  library 
collected  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  Sur- 
rey, and  Norfolk.  Three  Hebrew  manu.scripts 
were  presented  (together  with  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  printed  books  ;  see  below)  by 

Sources  Solomon  da  Costa  in  1759,  and  two 
of  the  other  numbers  of  the  collection  have 
Collection,  been  filled  u]i  with  his  own  catalogue 
of  the  printed  books  and  manuscripts 
thus  presented.  The  Lan.sdowne  collection  (pur- 
chased in  1807)  and  the  library  formed  by  King 
George  III.  (presented  to  the  nation  by  King  George 
IV.  in  1823)  contained  one  Hebrew  volume  each ; 
and  the  Egerton  collection  (bequeathed  in  1829)  in- 
eluded  three  Hebrew  numbers. 

Of  the  520  Hebrew  volumes  embodied  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Additional  Series  of  manuscripts,  no 
less  than  323  came  from  the  famous  collection  of 
Joseph  Almanzi;  and  the  few  Hebrew  manu.scripts 
which  form  part  of  the  Rich  collection  (ae(iuired  in 
1829)  are  al.so  included  in  the  total  of  520  just  men- 
tioned. The  .series  which  followed  the  Additional, 
and  into  which  fresh  ae<juisitions  are  now  constantly 
being  incorporated,  is  the  Oriental.  The  latter  now 
contains  about  5.50  Hebrew  numliers.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  (not  less  than  260  volumes)  was 
purchased  from  M.  W.  Sii.vpiu.\  between  the  years 
1877  and  1883.  The  rest  came  to  the  Museum  in 
smaller  consignments  through  the  agency  of  the 
late  Fischel  Hirsch  and  other  booksellers. 

The  sources  from  which  the  JIuseum  collection 
became  from  time  to  time  enriched  also  include  man- 
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uscripts  purchased  at  the  duke  of  Sussex's  sale  in 
1844;  the  collection  of  ten  important  Biblical  manu- 
scripts which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  families 
of  Schultens,  John  van  der  Hagen,  and  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  successively ;  four  ilegillah  scrolls  once  tlie 
property  of  Sir  Jloses  Jlontetiore;  and  several  uum- 
laers  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Adolf  Neubauer,  Dr. 
C.  1).  Ginsburg,  F.  D.  ^locatta,  and  S.  J.  A.  Church- 
ill (British  consul  at  Teheran). 

It  will  now  be  usefiU  to  note  some  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  collection,  and  in  doing  so 
the  classified  order  adopted  in  the  "Descriptive 
List"  published  in  1893  will  be  followed. 

I.  Biblical  Texts.  — («.)  Scrolls :  None  of  these  is, 
unfortunate!}',  nf  any  great  antifjuitj',  the  oldest 
(MS.  Harley,  TGUI)  probably  belonging  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  Mention  should,  licjwever,  be  made 
of  a  number  of  Yemenite  Pentateuch  rolls  exhibit- 
ing what  are  technically  called  "dry  points,"  em- 
ployed to  mark  pauses,  and  to  distinguish  some 
words  of  equal  spelling  but  dissimilar  pronuncia- 
tion. As  the  writing  of  synagogue  .scrolls  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  consouantal  text,  this  device  of  im- 
pressing a  small  inkless  circle  was  adopted  (with  the 
permission  of  the  Yemenite  rabbis?)  as  a  help  to  the 
reader.  One  roll  of  the  collection  (Add.  19,250)  was 
written  (probably  in  the  eighteenth  centmy)  for  the 
u.se  of  the  Jews  at  Kai-Fuug-Fu  in  China. 

(i)  BibUcnl  Te.its  in  Bunk  Fvnii  :  Special  mention 
may  be  made  of  MS.  Or.  4145,  which  was  brought 
from  Teheran,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the 
famous  codex  of  the  Piophets  preserved  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  is  dated  916  c.E.  This  Museum 
manuscript  contains,  however,  only  the  Pentateuch. 
The  oldest  dated  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the 
Mu.senm  (Or.  2201)  belongs  to  a.m.  5000  (1246  c.E.), 
and  was  written  at  Toledo.  A  very  line  specimen 
of  Spanisli  calligraphy  and  marginal  illumination  is 
the  Bible  in  three  volumes,  numbered  Or.  2626-28. 
It  was  written  in  1483.  Of  very  considerable  inter- 
est and  importance  are  a  number  of  codices  (mostly 
Yemenite)  exhibiting  what  is  known  as  the  super- 
linear,  or  Babylonian,  punctuation.  The  collection 
generally  contains  excellent  specimens  of  almost  all 
styles  of  writing  and  all  ]\Iasoretic  schools  (Spanisli, 
Italian,  German.  North  African,  etc.).  One  codex 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Or.  2451)  was  written  at  Kum  in 
Persia  A.  gk.  1794  (1483  c.E.).  Of  the  Karaite  cod- 
ices special  attention  should  be  directed  to  Or.  2540, 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century.  The  Ilclircw  text 
is  there  written  in  an  archaic  form  of  the  Arabic 
character,  the  Hebrew  vowel-|ioiuts  and  accents 
being  atldeil  in  colored  ink.  This  manuscript  is  also 
provided  with  ancient  Oriental  ornamentations. 

II.  Biblical  Commentaries  :  In  this  section  a  great 
wealth  of  material  for  the  study  of  early  Karaite 
literature  will  be  found.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  commentaries  on  the  Pentati'uch  and  other 
Biblical  books  by  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'akub  al-Kirkisani, 
Salmon b.Jeroham,  Davidb.  Boaz,  and  Abual-Faraj 
Furljan  ibn  Asad.  Japheth  is  nir)St  amply  repre- 
sented. Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  his 
commentaries  on  Ruth  and  the  Song  of  Songs  (Or. 
3554)  is  dated  Uamlah,  a.h.  395  (1004-5  c.E.),  and 
that  the  reference  to  Japheth  in  the  colophon  shows 


clearly  that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  au- 
thor's lifetime. 

The  collection  of  Rabbinite  commentaries  is  also 
a  very  good  one.  The  principal  unique  texts  are: 
(1)  the  commentary  on  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel 
by  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Sefardi  (eleventh  to  twelfth 
century);  (2)  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Rabbi  Meyuhas  b.  Elijah  (iirobably  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century);  anil  (3)  fragments  of  a 
Persian  commentary  (Hebrew  character)  on  a  portion 
of  the  Prophets. 

III.  Midrashim  and  Midrashic  Discourses  :  These  in- 
clude copies  of  the  three  iuqiortant  Yemenite  Mid- 
rashic compilations  known  as  the  "Midrash  ha- 
Gadol,"  " Midrash  ha-Hefe?,"  and  "  Nur  al-Zulum." 
Unique  are  the  texts  contained  in  Add.  27,292,  and 
probably  also  Harley  5704  (containing  a  Midrash  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  in  the  style  of  the  Yalkut  ha- 
Makiri).  One  may  notice,  besides,  Midrashic  dis- 
courses by  David  b.  Abraham  JIaimuui  and  Sa'id 
ibn  Da'ud  al-'Adani. 

W.  Tahnud  and  Halakah :  In  the  older  British 
Museum  collections  only  one  volume  of  Talmudic 
texts  of  the  twelfth  and  another  of  the  fourteenth 
century  are  contained;  but  by  the  latest  accjuisi- 
tions  from  the  Cairo  Genizah  three  other  important 
fragmentary  numbers  have  beeu  added  to  the 
library.  Of  the  Jerusalem  Talmml  the  Museum 
possesses  three  volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  commentary  of  Joseph  Syrillo.  Note- 
worthy for  its  antiquity  is  a  volume  containing 
Rashi's  commentary'  on  Baba  Mezi'a,  dated  1190  c.k. 

The  Halakah  portion  of  this  section  is  very  rich 
in  interesting  and  valuable  codices,  including  live 
copies  of  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah  of  Maimonides,  im- 
portant copies  of  tlie  30D.  the  pDD.  Alfasi,  and  vari- 
ous responsa.  As  uniipie  may  be  noted  the  additions 
of  Samuel  b.  Me'ir  (RaSHBaM)  U^  Alfasi.  contained 
in  Add.  17,049-50  (mistaken  by  Leopold  Dukes  for 
notes  by  Samuel  Schletstatt).  A  fine  specimen  of 
richly  illuminated  titl"-pages  and  headings  is  pre- 
sented by  Hailey  5698-99  (Maimonides,  "Mishneh 
Torah  "). 

Karaite  Halakah  is  also  represented;  i'.(/..  by 
Yusuf  al-Basri's  "Questions  and  Answers,"  Kirki- 
sani's  "Book  of  Conunanilments,"  and  Samuel  al- 
Maghrebi's  "  Al-^Iurshid."  not  to  mention  several 
other  works  which  still  await  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

y.  Liturgy :  This  section  is  also  a  very  rich  and 
important  one.  It  includes  very  tine  siieeimens  of 
almost  all  important  rites.  JIargoliouth's  study  of 
a  number  of  these  manuscripts  has  revealed  many 
features  that  were  unknown  to  the  great  liturgiolo- 
gist  Leopold  Zunz.  Very  many  liyunis  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  known  list  when  these  manuscripts 
are  f\dly  catalogued.  Special  mention  may  here  be 
UKule  of  sevi-ral  fine  copies  of  the  illustrated  Hag- 
gadali,  belonging  to  the  Sjianish  school  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  a  fine 
copy  of  the  North  African  Liturgy  (Or.  5600)  was 
recently  ac<inired  by  the  trustees  at  the  sale  held  at 
Amsterdam  of  the  late  D.  II.  de  Castro's  library. 
The  Karaite  ritual  is  also  fairly  well  represented. 

VI.  Cabala  ;  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this 
section  contains  no  less  than  130  numbers.     It  in- 
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eludes  Abniliani  Abulatia's  coiniiicutary  nn  the 
"Morch  Nebukim"  (perluips  uuiqiu),  aiul  works  by 
Joseph  Gikatilla.  Jloses  b.  Shem-Tob  of  Leou, 
Moses  Cordovero.  aud  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  (Add. 
27,110  being  his  autograph).  Some  interesting 
additions  tothe  section  are  supplied  by  the  Cairo 
Genizah. 

VII.-IX.  Ethics,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry  :  These  sec- 
tions are  small;  but  specialists  will  no  doubt  find 
in  them  a  number  of  interesting  codices  for  collation. 
The  most  noteworthy  manuscripts  are:  in  ethics,  the 
unique  "  Ge'  Hizzayon  "  of  Abraham  b.  Jacob,  and 
two  copies  of  a  Persian  version  in  Hebrew  characters 
of  Abraham  b.  Hasdai,  "  Ben  ha-Melek  we-ha-Nazir  " 
(Balaam  and  Josaphat);  in  philosophy,  four  manu- 
scripts of  early  Karaite  speculations,  besides  some 
Important  codices  of  well-known  Kabbiuite  works; 
in  poetry,  a  copj'  of  Al  Harizi's  "  Tahkemoui,"  dated 
1283  C.E.,  a  unicpie  volume  of  poems  by  Joseph  b. 
Tanhum  Yeruslialmi,  and  Bible  stmies  in  Persian 
verse  (Helirew  characters)  by  Mollah  Shahin. 

X.  Philology:  This  section  contains  fifty-three 
numbers.  Noteworthy  are  a  fine  early  copy  of  Abu 
al-Walid's  "  Kitab  al-Usul  "  (which  came  from  Ye- 
men), several  good  thougli  fragmentary  copies  of 
Nathan  b.  Jeliiel's  "  Sefer  ha-' Aruk, "  two  early  copies 
of  the  "Mahberet  "  of  Menahem  b.  Saruk  (1091  and 
1189  C.E.),  and  the  "^lushtamil  "  of  the  early  Karaite 
grammarian  Abu  al  Faraj  Ilarun. 

XI. -XIII.  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Medicine  : 
These  sections  can,  of  coiusc-,  be  prt)perly  apjire- 
ciated  by  specialists  onl}'.  On  account  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written.  Add.  7701  maj-  be 
noted  here,  containing  works  on  astronomj'  aud  the 
calendar  in  Persian  (Hebrew  characters). 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  MSS. :  Tliis  section  is  full  of 
interesting  matter  of  various  kinds.  Special  men- 
tion should,  perhaps,  be  made  of  the  controversial 
works  (Jews  and  Christians,  Rabbiuites  and  Ka- 
raites). But  the  gem  of  the  section  is  no  doubt  Add. 
11,639,  containing  a  great  variety  of  works  written 
partly  in  the  body  of  the  page  and  partly  on  the 
margin.  It  is  accompanied  by  fine  pictorial  illu- 
minations of  the  French  school  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (latter  half). 

Of  the  charters  it  need  only  be  said  that  they 
nearly  all  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century  (some 
few  being  earlier),  and  that  besides  throwing  some 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  expulsion  of  the  Jcms  from  England 
in  1290,  they  give  a  good  idea  of  Anglo-Hebrew 
caligraphy  of  the  time. 

The  latest  noteworthy  addition  to  the  interesting 
and  important  Samaritan  collection  is  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Samaritan  liturgy,  dated  Vi5S  c.E. 

The  Printed  Books:  The  collection  of  He- 
brew printed  books  in  the  Museum  now  consists  of 
about  15,000  volumes.  Of  these  upward  of  10,100 
are  described  in  Zedner's  "  Cabilogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  JIuseum,"  pub- 
lished in  1867.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
are  entered  in  S.  Van  Straalen's  "Catalogue  of 
Hebrew  Books  in  the  British  Museum  Acquired  Dur- 
ing the  Y'ears  l,S08-92." 

The  distribution  of  volumes  among  the  more  im- 
portant classes  of  books  described  in  Zedner's  cata- 


logue isas  follows:  Bibles,  1,200  volumes;  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible, /ilO;  Talmud,  730;  commentaries 
on  the  Talmud,  700;  codes  of  law,  1,260;  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  450;  poetry  and  criticism,  770. 

Of  the  4,6.50  volumes  described  in  Van  Straalen's 
catalogue  the  greater  part  was  published  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  This  large  contingent  is  rich  in 
specimens  of  works  in  the  Jud*o-German  dialect, 
and  in  modern  Hebrew  belles-lettres,  such  as  the 
publications  of  Mapu,  Smolenskin,  Gordon,  aud 
Lebensohn,  aud  also  Hebrew  translations  of  works 
bj-  Shakespeaie,  Jlilton.  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  other 
European  writers.  The  numbers  of  volumes  to  be 
assigned  to  the  classes  mentioned  above  must,  there- 
fore, necessiirily  be  smaller  in  jiroportion  than  those 
given  in  connection  with  Zedner's  catalogue. 

The  history  of  the  aciiinsition  of  the  printed 
books  is  naturall}'  not  so  varied  as  that  of  the  man- 
uscripts.    In  17.53,  when  the  JIuseum 

Printed       was   first   opened   to   the  public,  the 

Books,        editio  princeps  of  the  Talmud  was  tlie 

Whence  only  Hebrew  work  in  the  collection. 
Acquired,  forming  [larl  of  the  royal  library  pre- 
■sented  b}-  King  George  II.  But  Solo- 
mon da  Costa,  a  Jewish  merchant  who  had  immi- 
grated from  Holland,  and  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  above  in  the  account  of  the  manu- 
scripts, presented  to  the  JIuseum  in  the  sjime  year  a 
collecticm  of  no  less  than  180  volumes,  containing 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Rabbinic  litera- 
ture. From  the  preface  to  Zedner's  catalogue  we 
further  learn  that  "during  the  succeeding  eighty- 
nine  years  the  Hebrew  books  increased  to  about 
600."  But  the  great  importance  of  the  Hebrew 
library  dates  from  the  j'ear  1848;  for  it  was  then 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  4,420  volumes  purchased 
from  the  famous  collection  of  H.  J.  Michael  of  Ham- 
burg. ■■  This  acquisition  gave,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  preface  of  1867  just  mentioned,  "an  impetus  to 
this  branch  of  the  library,  which  has  been  constantly 
maintained"  ever  since,  "and  has  resulted  in  making 
the  national  collection  of  Hebrew  books  the  largest 
in  the  world." 

The  ne.xt  notable  addition  to  the  library  came 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Joseph  Almanzi. 
which  had  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  Asher  of 
Berlin,  aud  from  which  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  were  able  to  select  such  works  as  were  not 
already  in  the  Museum  library.  The  books  acipiired 
since  that  time  came  to  the  Musemn  gradually 
through  the  ordinary  medium  of  booksellers,  among 
whom  the  late  Fiscliel  Hirsch  of  Berlin  was  one  of 
the  most  fre(|uently  employed. 

The  list  of  early  juintcd  books  and  other  rare 
works  in  the  collection  is  a  pretty  large  one.  The 
following  statement  relates  to  the  books  described 
in  Mr.  Zedner's  catalogue: 

1.  Of  works  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  mentioned  by  De  lio.ssl, 
there  were  then  6.5  in  the  Museum. 

2.  Of  works  printed  from  l.iOO  to  1540,  mentioned  by  De  Rossi, 
there  were  SJT. 

3.  (If  works  printed  from  14(<0  to  1540,  not  mentioned  by  De 
Rossi.  32. 

4.  (It  books  of  which  no  other  copy,  or  only  one  or  two  ropiea. 
was  known  t«  exist,  38. 

It  has  already  been  stated  tliat  the  greater  number 
of  books  described  in  Van  Straalen's  catalogue  were 
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printed  in  recent  times.  The  propoitiou  of  eailj- 
books  must,  tlierefore,  be  necessarih-  small.  There 
are,  however,  to  be  noticed  such  works  as  .Jacob  b. 
Asher's  code,  printed  at  Mantua  in  1476  (with  MS. 
notes  by  G.  B.  de  Rossi);  the  Pentateuch,  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1482  (also  with  MS.  notes  b_v  De 
Rossi) ;  the  Talmudical  tractate  Bezali,  printed  at 
Soncino  in  1483;  the  Pentateuch,  printed  at  Faro  in 
1487;  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  printed  at 
Lisbon  in  1493. 

It  may  finally  be  mentioned  that  the  trustees  re- 
cently acquired  a  rather  curious  copj'  of  the  Tal- 
mudical tractate  Ketubot  which  probabh'  belongs  to 
the  si.xteenth  eeniury,  and  appears  to  have  been 
printed  at  Salonica.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that 
the  foliation  of  this  copy  differs  from  the  uniform 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  editions  generallj". 

The  anticjuities  contained  in  the  Museum  also  in- 
clude many  objects  of  Jewish  interest,  notably  a 
fine  series  of  ancient  Jewish  coins  in  the  department 
of  coins  and  medals. 

Bibliography;  Forthn  printed  hooks,  Zedner,  <'iit.  Hebrew 
BiKihs  BritisJt  Mu,seiiin,  Preface,  1867;  s.  Van  Straalen,  Cat. 
Hebrew  BoiiKs  Britisfi  Mu.-<eum.  I*reface.  19)>1;  forthe  man- 
uscripts, (j.  Margnlinutli.  Desvriiilive  List  iff  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  MSS.  Prisirre'l  at  the  British  Museum, 
London,  180.3;  idem,  (\ttaltnnh\  vnl.  i. ;  c.  D.  Ginsburg,  In- 
trodnction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible^  London.  1897. 
J.  G.  M. 

BRITTANY  (French,  Bretagne) :  Ancient 
province  of  France  corresponding  to  the  present  de- 
partments of  Finistere,  Cotes-du-Nord,  Morbihan, 
lie  et  Vilalne,  and  Loire-Inferieure.  The  name 
occurs  in  Hebrew  writings  uniler  various  forms, 
such  as  n"JDnU.  n'JXDT'a,  n"JXt2na.  Little  in- 
formation can  be  gathered  concerning  the  epoch  of 
the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Brittany,  where  they  were 
never  numerous.  The  first  official  documents  re- 
ferring to  the  Jews  there  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  These  are  two  charters, 
one  dated  April,  1209,  and  the  other  JIarch,  1235. 
In  the  first  the  Jews  are  indirectly  mentioned  as 
creditors  of  Guillaume  de  Mareil ;  the  second  is 
a  receipt  delivered  to  the  prior  of  Donege  dischar- 
ging him  from  all  debts  to  the  Jews  Creisson  and 
Bonastru  of  Guerande. 

There  were  Jews  also  at  Clisson,  Aucenis  (where 
a  street  still  exists  called  "  Rue  de  la  Juiverie "), 
Segre,  and  Nantes,  the  last-named  place  being,  ac- 
cording to  Michael  Guiinar,  the  center  of  the  Jews  of 
Brittany.  There  thej'  possessed  a  large  sj-nagoguc  in 
the  street  above-mentioned,  and  their  own  tribunal, 
where  disputes  among  themselves  were  adjusted 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  Jews  of  Brittany  was  money-broking,  and 
many  interested  parties  eagerly  sought  a  pretext  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  creditors.  This  pretext  soon 
presented  itself  in  the  new  crusade  preached  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  123.5.  In  order  to  win  believers, 
Gregor)'  granted  the  crusaders  and  the  promoters  of 
the  crusade  full  indulgence,  and  forbade  their  cred- 
itors, both  Jews  and  Christians,  to  take  any  interest 
from  them.  The  crusaders  of  Brittany,  however, 
not  willing  to  pay  even  the  principal,  demanded  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews.  They  not  only  forbade 
them  to  claim  wh.it  was  due,  but  forced  them  to 
return  the  goods  given  in  pledge;   then,  in  order  to 


make  sure  of  their  complete  riddance  of  these  cred- 
itors, they  massacred  most  of  the  Jews  in  1236,  soon 
after  Easter.  Three  years  later,  at  the  re(iuest  of 
the  barons  and  prelates,  Duke  Jean  le  Roux  issued 
a  decree  enacting  the  following:  (1)  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  Brittany,  and  prohibition  of 
their  entering  his  lands  or  those  of  his  subjects;  (2) 
the  abolition  of  all  dc'bts,  of  whatever  nature,  con- 
tracted with  Jews;  (3)  the  return  to  the  debtors  or 
their  heirs  of  both  personal  property  and  real  estate 
given  in  pledge;  (4)  the  interdiction  of  commitment 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  Jew; 
(5)  the  confirmation  of  this  decree  by  the  king  of 
France.  The  duke  engaged  liimself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  this  decree  during  his  life, 
and  bound  his  .successors  to  a  similar  fulfilment. 

Some  years  later,  however,  it  seems  that  Jews 
again  settled  in  Brittany,  and  were  banished  thence 
only  in  1391,  when  Brittany  became  a  definite  French 
province.  In  the  earl)-  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  Jews,  and  especially  Portuguese  Maranos, 
sojourned  there  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  their 
banishment  issued  April  23,  1615,  by  Louis  XIII. 

Bjbi.iograpiit:  Deppin^,  Higtoire  des  Jiiifg  an  Moj/en  Age, 
p.  -fXi ;  (iriitz,  Gesch.  der  Jtiden,  Til.  308;  Brunswig,  in  Rev. 
Et.  Ji/ireti,  xiv.  80  et  seQ.^  xvii.  12.5  et  seq..  xix.  2^  et  seq.; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  126-128. 

6.  I.  Br. 

BRIVIESCA  ( not  Birviesca  or  Briviasca):  The 

ancient  Virovesca;  city  in  Old  Castile,  not  far  from 
Burgos.  A  Jewish  community  dwelt  there,  which 
in  1290  was  taxed  11,700  maravedis.  At  the  request 
of  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Dona  Bereuguella,  Don 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  presented  to  the  convent 
San  Maria  la  Real  of  Burgos,  in  perpetuity,  the  taxes 
of  several  Jews  living  in  the  quarter  San  Ca'cilia  in 
Briviesca,  including  those  of  Abraham  del  Bao, 
Judah  Slocaniz,  and  Moses,  his  son  in-law,  and 
others,  and  their  descendants.  In  the  internecine 
war  between  Don  Pedro  and  Henry  of  Trastamare 
the  Jews  valorousl}'  defended  the  walls  of  the  city, 
until  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  troops  of 
Bertrand  du  Gueselin,  and  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  According  to  Samuel  Zarza's  account 
not  a  single  one  of  the  two  hundred  heads  of  families 
that  had  lived  there  remaineil  alive;  "their  corpses 
became  food  for  the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field."  In  1455  Don  Mosse  was  living  at 
Briviesca  as  farmer  of  taxes. 

BiBLioORAPiiY:  .I..\mador  de  los  Rios,  Higtoria  de  log  Jitd. 
en    EsiHtna.    i.    ^^'i.    iii.   I'fci:    Histnire   de    Bertrand  du 
GneKeliu.  p.  101  Paris.  Itititi:    Samuel  Zarza,  in  Appendix  to 
.^hrliil  .Jiltiiilali.fd.  W'ienvr.  i<.13\. 
,:.  M.    K. 

BROCINER,  JOSEF  B.  :  President  of  the 
Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations  of  Rumania;  born 
in  Jassy.  Rumania.  Oct.,  1846.  From  1864  to  1866 
he  studied  law  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
and  during  that  time  cooperated  with  Dr.  Landes- 
berg  and  others  in  founding  the  Uuiniea  Israelita, 
a  Jewish  defensive  publication  society.  In  1867 
Brociner  settled  at  Galatz  as  a  merchant.  He  joined 
(1868)  the  Galatz  Lodge  of  the  ^Masonic  Order 
(Grand  Orient  de  France),  and  as  a  Freemason  was 
active  in  bringing  about  a  niodilication  of  rituals, 
finally  obtaining  for  himself  the  thirty-third  degree. 
Up  to  the  present  time  (1902)  he  is  the  only  Jew 
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among  the  eighty-four  Freemasons  of  the  Grand 
Orient  who  has  attained  this  degree. 

In  1873  Brociner  was  chosen  president  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

Together  with  Dr.  Leopold  Stern  of  Bucharest, 
he  was  delegated  iu  1876  to  represent  Rumania 
at  the  conference  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle for  the  defense  of  Jews  in  the  Orient,  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Adolphe  Cremieux  at 
Paris.  During  the  war  of  Russia  and  Rumania 
against  Turkey  in  1877,  Brociner  was  secretarj'  of 
the  committee  for  maintaining  ambulances  on  the 
battle-field;  and  in  April  and  May,  1878,  he  accom- 
panied Dr.  Adoiph  Stern  to  Budapest,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  their  coreli- 
gionists in  championing  the  cause  of  the  Rumanian 
Jews  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  In  June  he  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  sent  to  Berlin  to  fur- 
nish the  congress  of  the  European  powers  with  in- 
formation on  the  Rumanian  question.  In  August, 
1878,  with  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto,  Ameri- 
can consul-general  at  Lyons,  he  represented  the 
Rumanian  Jews  at  the  second  conference  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  held  at  Paris. 

Brociner  accompanied  his  brother.  Dr.  Marco 
Brociner  (another  brother,  Maurice,  is  secretary  to 
King  Charles  of  Rumania),  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Paris  (1879),  iu  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Rumanian  Jews  in  these  cities.  At  that  time  he  ob- 
tained from  Professor  Bluutschli  of  Heidelberg  the 
famous  juristic  brochure  "L'Etat  Roumain,"  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Rumanian  Israelites.  He  was  president 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Galatz  in  1874,  187S, 
1884,  and  1893.  In  1884  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Galatz  committee  for  establishing  the  colonies  in 
Palestine  which  were  afterward  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Baron  Edmoud  de  Rothschild  of  Paris. 

The  L'nion  of  Rumanian  Jewish  Congregations 
was  due  to  Brociner's  initiative,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  services  he  was  unanimously  elected  first  presi- 
dent. In  addition  toman)-  articles  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, and  various  reports  published  by  the  B'naiB'rith 
Lodge,  Brociner  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Law  of 
Moadini "  (Days  of  Meeting),  for  the  Independent 
Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  which  was  well  received. 

BIBLIOGRAFBV  :  Mcnurah  Monthlu.  Oct..  1893  ;  Blocb,  Oester- 
reichische  Wochettschrift,  March  21, 19(K. 
s.  M.  W.  L. 

BBODA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAUL:  Bolie 
niian  Talmudist ;  born  about  UUO  at  Bunzlau;  died 
April  11,  1717,  at  Frankforton-the-Main.  Saul 
Broda  sent  his  son  to  Cracow  to  pursue  his  Talraudic 
studies  with  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Ze'eb  Harif  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  Shabbethaism,  at  that  time  spreading 
throughout  Bohemia.  After  receiving  his  rabbin- 
ical diploma.  Broda  returned  to  his  native  city,  but 
was  soon  called  as  rabbi  to  Lichtenstadt,  and  thence 
to  Raudnitz.  Even  then  his  reputation  was  so  great 
that  Shabbethai  Bass  asked  for  his  approbation  to  a 
book  that  Bass  had  written.  Hence,  when  the  office 
of  chief  rabbi  of  Prague  became  vacant  about  1693, 
it  was  offered  to  Broda,  who  accepted  it,  although 
it  was  probablj-  not  very  remunerative  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  tire  of  1689.  which  impoverished 
many  members  of  the  e^mgix-gation.     This  office. 


from  which  he  had  doubtless  expected  much  pleas- 
ure, involved  him,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  difficul- 
ties ;  for  when  a  difference  arose  between  Broda  and 
Zebi  Ashkenazi  in  regard  to  a  ritual  question,  all 
the  rabbis  of  Prague  took  sides  against  the  former. 

It  was  probably  this  that  induced  Broda,  who 
disliked  quarrels,  to  seek  another  position.  He  was 
called  to  Metz.  The  documents  available  are  con- 
flicting as  to  the  date  of  his  entry  into  office ;  but  the 
contract  of  the  community  of  Metz  with  Broda,  dated 
Oct.  30, 1708,  has  been  discovered  by  Kaufmann,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  Broda  went  to  Metz  in  1709, 
as  claimed  by  Carmoly,  and  not  in  1703,  as  Cahen 
assumed.  Here,  as  at  Raudnitz  and  Prague,  Broda's  m 
chief  activity  consisted  in  founding  and  directing  a 
yeshibah:  it  is  said  that  he  had  an  excellent  method 
of  initiating  into  the  style  of  the  Talmud  those  who 
had  never  before  pursued  such  study.  His  stay 
at  Jletz  was  of  short  duration ;  for  in  1713  he 
was  called  to  Frankforton-the-Main.  where,  also,  he 
founded  a  yeshibah.  This  had  a  large  attendance, 
many  of  his  pupils  becoming  eminent  rabbis. 

Broda's  collected  works  appeared  after  his  death. 
They  include :  (1)  "  Hiddushe  Geonim  "  (Offenbach, 
1733),  consisting  of  scholia  to  the  treatises  Baba 
Kamma.  Baba  Mezi'a.  and  Sanhedrin;  (2)  "Hid- 
dushe Halakot,"  on  Giuin.  Wandsbeck,  1731:  (3) 
"  Shemata  Hadta."  on  Ketubot  and  Gittin,  Frankfort- 
on-the-5Iaiu,  1722:  (4)  "Eshel  Abraham."  on  Pe.sa- 
him,  Hullin,  Baba  Butra,  Frankforton-the-Main. 
1747:  (.5)  "Toledot  Abraham,"  on  Kiddushin  and 
Ketubot,  Fitrth,  1764;  (6)  "Halikot  '01am."  the 
Jewish  laws  in  the  German  language,  Budapest. 

Aside  from  these  works  written  by  him,  many  of 
his  explanations  of  different  questions  are  found 
in  the  works  of  other  scholars,  as  in  Nathaniel  Weil's 
"Korban  Xetanel."  Carlsruhe,  1755;  and  Zebi  Ash - 
kenazi's  "Hakam  Zebi,"  et  ieq. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHY :  Ab.  Cahen,  in  Rcr.  Etudes  Juives,  viil.  360; 
David  Kaufmann.  ih.  xi.t.  120;  idem.  Die  Mcmoiren  ritr 
GWchel  von  Honuln,  p.  267,  Frankfort,  1896;  Bernhard 
Friedbergr,  Luhnt  Ziliknron^  p.  21,  Drobobicz.  1897;  idem, 
Ha:<lik(tfah  A)i.  Br<iila  iHehrew  bingraphvi.  ih.  l.s»2. 
1,   (;.  A.  Pe. 

BRODA,  ABRAHAM  B.  SHALOM:  Rus- 
sian rabbinical  author :  born  in  Wilna  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century;  died  there  after 
1860.  His  father.  R.  Shalom  b.  Aaron,  who  was 
quite  young  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1805),  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  commimity  (see  R.  Israel  Ginz- 
burg's  approbation  to  "Bet  Wa'ad  ").  R.  Abra- 
ham is  known  as  the  author  of  two  works;  "Bet 
Waad,"  a  collection  of  regulations  which  refer  to 
sitting  down  and  standing  up  during  various  relig- 
ious exercises,  with  an  appendix  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  Wilna,  1832;  "Bayit  ha-Gadol,"  a 
commentary  on  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  which  is  pub- 
lished with  the  text,  Wilna.  1838.  At  the  end 
of  thcTvork  the  author  states  that  he  has  also  writ- 
ten a  commentary  on  the  Mekilta,  but  does  not  pos- 
sess the  means  to  publish  it.  The  commentary  has 
no  distinguishing  feature  except  the  numerous  cor- 
rections made  in  the  original  text,  which  had  been 
corrupted  by  various  copyists  and  printers. 
Bibliography;  FuejiD.  Kin/ali  Xe'emaiiah.p.  230;  Zedner, 

Cat.  Uclir.  Bn,hs  Brit.  Miis.  p.  159 ;    Wiener,  Bibliotheca 

Friedlandiauu,  p.  163,  St.  Petersbui?,  1895. 
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BBODA,  BENJAMIN  B.  AARON:  Lithua- 
niau  rabbi  and  Taliiuidist;  died  h>fpt.  1,  1818,  at 
Grodno.  He  was  tlie  best-known  Talmudist  of  tbe 
five  sons  of  Aaron  Broda,  an  eminent  Talmudist  and 
rabbi  of  the  old  Polisli  community  of  Kalvarien. 
Owing  to  his  wealth  and  family  connections — be 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  tbe  famous  Abraham  b. 
Saul  BnoDA — Benjamin,  in  1791,  secured  appoint- 
ment to  the  rabbinate  of  Grodno,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  communities  of  Lithuania,  as 
successor  of  li.  Eliezer  b.  Zebi,  whohad  recentlj-  died. 
Altliougli  the  letters  of  appointment  had  been 
signed  by  the  king  Poniatowski  liimself,  Broda's 
nomination  gave  rise  to  a  warm  dispute  in  the  com- 
munity; man}'  members  having  favored  the  ap- 
pointment of  R.  Tanhum,  sou  of  the  late  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  who  had  olliciatud  as  "rosh  bet-din"  (head 
of  the  court)  even  during  liis  father's  lifetime.  The 
quarrel,  which  lasted  until  almost  the  end  of  Broda's 
incumbency,  was  so  bitter  tliat  at  liis  death  it  was 
decided,  in  oider  to  avoid  a  rccuri'ence  of  similar 
quarrels,  to  leave  the  office  of  the  chief  rabbi  forever 
vacant.  Among  Broda's  sons,  Hayyim  Broda 
maj'  be  mentioned,  the  authin' of  the  work  "Torah 
Or  we-Derek  ha-Hayyim  "  (Grodno,  1833),  a  detailed 
conunentary  to  the  sixty  chapters  of  Caro's  "Yoreh 
De'ah." 

BlBLioGRAFtiY:  FrledenstelD,  '/r  Gihbnrim,  pp.  55,  56,  73. 

L.  G. 

BBODSKI :  A  family  which  has  produced  many 
rabbis  and  notable  men  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Sciiou  familj'.  Meir 
Schor  of  Brody,  Galicia,  married  and  settled  in 
Zlalopol,  government  of  Kiev,  Russia,  where  he  as- 
sumed the  name  "  Brodski "  (from  Brody).  His 
father,  Alexander  Hayyim  Schor,  was  a  son  of 
Deborah  Babad,  daughter  of  R.  Alexander  Schor, 
author  of  "Simla  Hadashah,"  who  lived  in  Zolkiev 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mei'r 
had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  very  wealth}'; 
and  the  Brodskis  are  now  considered  the  richest 
Jewish  family  in  Russia.  Israel  (b.  1823;  d.  1889), 
who  surpassed  his  brothers  in  weallh  and  philan- 
thropy, settled  in  Kiev,  where  his  sons,  Lazar  and 
Leon,  who  are  practically  at  the  head  of  tbe  sugar 
industry  in  Russia,  now  reside.  They  own  2'i  sugar 
factories,  including  3  refineries.  They  are  both  coun- 
cilors of  commerce,  and  have  been  decorated  by  the 
Russian  government  and  by  the  French  government 
with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Ilcnior. 

The  best  known  of  the  other  sous  of  IMe'ir  was 
Abraham,  who  was  born  in  1816  and  settled  in 
Odessa  in  1858.  He,  too,  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  sugar  industry  ami  other  large  enter- 
prises, and  was  for  many  years  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Odessa,  occupying  for 
a  long  time  the  position  of  vice-mayor.  He,  like 
his  brother  Israel,  distributed  large  sums  for  various 
charitable  and  educational  purposes,  and  founded 
important  benevolent  institutions  in  Odessa  and  in 
Zlotopol,  where  he  died  Oct.  38,  1884.  His  .son 
Samuel  (b.  1846;  d.  Dec.  38, 1896)  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  journalist  and  author  Ossip  (Joseph) 
Rabinovitch.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Odessa 
city  council  (Ijy  appointment,  for  no  Jew  can  be 
elected  to  that  position). 


Bibliography  :  H.  D.  Friedberc  Tuteiliit  Miahiiahat  Schnr, 
pp.  I'J-L'U,  Fraiikfort-on-tbe-.Main,  liKIl ;  Ahiasaf/XaH;  Ozar 
ha-Sifiut.v.  327-33»:  Ha^Aoif.  ii.  78,  7.55;  Hii-ih\i}.  in. 
No.  y,  XX.  No.  84;  Efrati,  Bar  uc-Txmhau:  p.  45.  Wilna, 
1K89:  AUtj.ZcU.  dcs  Jud.  1878,  p.  2<t7:  Jewish  Mnnaeiwer. 
Marc'h  14,  l'J(/2.  A  genealofiy  of  the  family  i.s  presented  by 
Wolf  Kratuscbinsky  in  bis  Atort  J'ifi:n(  IsracJ.  Vienna, 
188;j;  liut  it  deals  only  wltb  Israel,  not  even  mentioninB  the 
other  brothers.  Tbe  work  is  imperfectly  done, 
ii.  n.  p.  Wi. 

BRODSKY,  ADOLPH:  Russian  violinist;  born 
in  Taganrog  March  31,  1851.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  played  in  a  concert  at  Odessa,  attracting  much 
attention.  He  received  his  musical  education  from 
Professor  Helmesberger  in  Vienna,  where  he  played 
in  his  teacher's  quartets  and  in  the  Vienna  court 
orchestra.  After  a  concert  tour  in  Russia  he  was- 
appointed  (1875)  jirofessor  at  the  JIoscow  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  In  1879  he  directed  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Kiev;  and  since  1882  has  been  jirofessor 
at  the  t'onservatory  of  Leipsic.  The  quartet  com- 
posed of  Brodsky,  Hans  Becker,  Novacek,  and 
Julius  Klengel  has  a  wide  reputation.  In  1891 
Bi-odsky  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  toured 
for  three  seasons.  Returning  to  Gei-many,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  head  teacher  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  College  of  JIusic  and  leader  of  the  Halle  con- 
certs. After  Sir  Charles  Halle's  death  in  1895, 
Brodsky  was  appointed  his  successor  as  princi- 
pal of  that  college.  The  quartet  arranged  by 
him,  and  comprising  himself,  Rawson  Briggs,  S. 
Speelmau,  and  Carl  Fuchs,  has  become  well  known 
in  England. 

Bibi.io(;raphy:  Enlzihlopcdichcski  Slnvar,  vol.  iv.,  s.n.,  St. 
Petersburg.  1895 ;  Ehrllcb-Legge,  Celebrated  ViultnisOs,  s.v., 
London,  1897. 

H.  R. 
BRODY.     See  Gai.kia. 

BRODY,  HEINKICH:  Austrian  rabbi;  born 
]\Iay  21,  isiis,  at  Ungvar,  Hungary;  descendant  of 
Abraham  Broda.  Educated  in  the  ptiblic  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  rabbinical  colleges 
of  Tolcsva  and  Presburg,  Hungary,  Brody  also 
studied  at  the  Hildesheimer  Theological  Seminary 
and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  being  an  enthu- 
siastic scholar  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  lit- 
erature. 

He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  literary 
society  Mekize  Nirdamim,  and  in  1896  founded 
the  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Hebriiische  Bibliographic, "  of 
which  he  is  coeditor  with  A.  Freiman. 

Brody  is  now  (1902)  rabbi  of  the  congregation  of 
Nacbod.  Bohemia.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  Zionist  movement. 

Brody  is  author  or  editor  of  the  following  works: 
"D'nSC  pnO.  Hebriiische  Prosodic  von  Imm.  Fran- 
ces, mit  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen,"  Cracow, 
1893;  "nD!5t;'n  D.  Haschlamah  zum  Talm.  Tractat 
Berachot.vouR.  Mesehullam  b.  Mose,"  Berlin.  1893; 
"  m'N''2XT  rmhc  l.  Beitriige  zu  Salomo  da-Piera's 
Lebeu  uiid  Wirken."  Berlin,  1893;  "T"-|  nni>in 
7DXp.  David  Cassel's  Biographic,"  Cracow,  1893; 
" 'yOC'l 'JqS  ni31.  Ein  Dialog  von  Imm.  Frances." 
Cracow,  1893;  "  Offener  Brief  an  Ilerrn  Prof.  M. 
Ilartmann,"  Berlin,  1894;  "  D'lnDO ''JIDDD.  Literar- 
histor.  Mitteilungen,"  No.  1,  Cracow,  1894;  "Stu- 
dieu  zu  den  Dichtungen  Yehuda  ha-Levi's,"  i. : 
"Ueber  die  Metra  der  Versgedichte,"  Berlin,   1895; 
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"Va'DI  'TttS  niTC  ^t;'y•  Zelm  GedicUte  aus  dem 
Diwan  Moses  ibn  Esra."  Leipsic,  1896;  "jXVT.  Der 
Diwan  dcs  Yrhuda  liii-Levi,"  vols.  i.  ami  ii.  1,  1894- 
1901;  '■D''>''L"n  TC.  \Veltlichc  Gedichte  dcs  Abu" 
Ajjub  Sokiiiuiu  b.  Yahja  (Solomon')  iba  Gabirol." 
No.  1-2.  Bfilin,  189T-98;  "L'Hp  KipO.  Arnold  B. 
Ehrlkhs,  Jlikia  ki-Peschuto  Kiitisch  Beleuclitct." 
Cracow,  1902;  "Mikra  Kodesch."  1902. 

He  lias  also  publisbed.  under  (he  assumed  name  of 
Dr.  H.  Salornonsohn,  "  Widei-spricht  der  Zionismus 
Unserer  Religion?"  1898,  and  is  a  contributor  to 
"Ha-Maggid."  "Israelitische  jMonatsscbrift."  "Ma- 
gazin  fiir  die  Wissenscbaft  des  Judcntliums,"  "Mo- 
natsscbrift  fur  Gescbicbte  und  Literatur  des  Juden- 
thums,"  "AUgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judentbunis." 
"Evkonvv,"  "Ha-Esbkol,"  "Ha-Shiloah,"  etc. 

s.        "  F.  T.  H. 

BIldDT,  SANDOB:     Hungarian    author  and 

journalist :  born  at  Erlau  in  1863.  After  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  that  city  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  From  1888  to  1890  he  was  editor 
of  the  "Erdelyi  Hirado,"  published  at  Klauseuburg, 
and  was  also  connected  with  the  "Erdelyi  Kepes 
Ujsag  "  and  the  political  daily  "  Magyarsag. "  Since 
1890  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  "  Magyar  Hirlap,'" 
and  since  1883  a  prolific  contributor  of  arlicles. 
feuilletons,  stories,  and  novels  to  the  leading  literary 
publications  of  Hungary.  In  his  works  he  depicts 
the  dark  side  of  life,  and  is  a  disciple  of  the  modern 
French  realistic  school. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works;  "Regeny- 
targvak,"  tales.  1892;  "A  Ketlelkii  Asszony,"  novel, 
1893;  "  Az  Egri  Diakok,"  1894;  "Nyomor."  stories, 
1884;  " Faust; Orvos,"  novel,  1888-90;  "Don  Quixote 
Kisasszony,"  novel,  1888;  "Emberck."  stories,  1888; 
"Szineszver,"  stories,  1891;  "Hofeherke."  novel, 
1894;  "Apro  Regenyek,"  189.5;  "Ket  Szoke  Asz- 
szny,"  novel.  1895;  "Ejszaka,"  stories,  1895;  "'Rej- 
telniek,"  stories,  1895;  "Az  Asszonyi  Szepseg." 
1897;  "Tiinder  Iloua,"  novel,  1898;"  '"Az  EzUst 
Kecske,"  de  luxe  edition,  1898;  "Egy  Ferti  Val- 
lomasai,"  1899;  "Feher  Kouyv."  1900-01.  Brody 
justly  enjoys  a  wide  popularity.  All  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  German,  and  many  of  his  sliorter 
productions  have  also  appeared  in  French,  English. 
Danish,  Croatian,  Rumanian,  and  Servian  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals.  His  contributions  to 
the  "Magyar  Hirlap"  are  mostly  of  a  political  or 
critical  nature.  In  1901  he  essayed  the  drama  in  his 
preparation  of  a  play  founded  upon  his  novel  "Ho- 
feherke"; this  has  been  frequently  performed  with 
marked  success  at  the  National  Theater  at  Budapest. 

BlBLIOGR.iPHT :   Szinniiai  Mayiiar  Irak  Tiini :  Pallas  Lexi- 
con. 

s.  M.  \\. 

BR(5dY,  SIGMUND:  Hungarian  journalist, 
iind  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament;  born  Nov.  15,  1840.  at  Miskolcz.  He 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Budapest,  and  late 
studied  law  at  the  university.  He  began  his  jour- 
nalistic activity  early  in  life,  and  in  1859  published 
his  first  leader.  As  early  as  1860  he  occupied  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  "Pesti  Holgydivatlap,"  and  in 
conjunction  with  Karoly  Grosz  founded  the  German 
periodical  "  Pannonia."  whose  puipose  was  the  pub- 


lication of  Hungarian  literature  in  the  form  of  crit- 
ical studies  and  translations.  In  1859-60  he  wrote 
some  poems,  as  well  as  a  number  of  hymns  for  the 
Jewish  congregation  which  are  still  in  use.  As  col- 
laborator on  the  "Magyar  Sajto,  "  he  became  very 
widely  known  as  a  journalist  of  the  lirst  rank. 

After  the  compromise  with  Austria  (1867),  Brody 
was  associated  with  Sigmuud  Kenieny  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  "Pesti  Naplo  " ;  and  this  was  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  his  career  as  publicist,  his  sound 
logic  and  comiirchensive  views  being  especially 
noticeable.  In  1872  he  became  secretary  at  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  but  voluntarily  resigned  this 
position;  a  year  later  he  purchased  the  "Neues 
Pester  Journal,"  which  paper  under  his  management 
attained  an  unprecedented  circulation  throughout 
the  country. 

Brody  is  also  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  and 
on  the  anniversiiry  of  bis  tiftieth  birthday  he  donated 
100,000  gulden  to  journalistic  institutions.  Further 
donations  to  the  amount  of  250,000  gulden  were 
made  in  memory  of  his  wife.  In  1896  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  life  member  of  the  Hungarian  Upper 
House. 

BiBLioGRAPHT:  Sziniiuey Mauyor Ifuk  Tdra;  Pattas  Lexi- 
con, s.v. 
s.  31.  W. 

BBOGLIE,     VICTOR-CLAXTDE,     PRINCE 

DE  :  French  statesman  ;  opponent  of  Jewish  eman- 
cipation ;  bom  at  Paris,  1757;  beheaded  in  1794  for 
intriguing  against  the  French  Revolution.  He 
wrote  "Opinion  sur  I'Admission  des  Juifs  a  I'Etat 
Civil "  (Paris,  1791).  in  which  he  argues  against  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  French  citizenship  simply 
because  the  reformed  Jewish  oath  is  suthcieut  proof 
of  the  complete  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. De  Broglie  found  a  vigorous  and  bitter  oppo- 
nent in  the  representative  Pruguan.  who  signally 
defeated  his  exclusion  bill  (Sept.  27,  1791). 

Prugnan's  chief  argument  against  his  opponent 
was  that  the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews  were  identified 
with  their  religious  laws,  and,  consequently,  that 
their  reformed  oath  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conditions  necessary  for  French  citizenship, 
which  were  fixed  by  the  constitution.  After  De 
Broglie's  death  a  legend  circulated  among  the  Jews 
of  Avignon.  Dijon,  and  Carpentrasto  the  effect  that 
De  Broglie  had  been  beheaded  soon  after  having  is- 
sued his  book  against  the  Jews,  and  that,  in  the  last 
moments  of  agony,  he  had  asked  forgiveness  for  his 
anti-Jewish  sentiments.  There  is  no  historical  basis 
for  this  legend,  which  the  present  writer  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  1881  from  Lazare  Isidor,  the 
grand  rabbi  of  France,  and  from  Michel  Eriauger. 

BiBLior.E.iPHV  :  Urumom.  La  France  Juirc,  ii..  Index:  Cni- 

I'ers  Iririu'iite.  Jan.,  18J>2. 

<;.  G.  Se. 

BROKER  :  One  who  acts  as  middleman  between 
seller  and  buyer,  or  makes  it  his  business  to  bring 
buyer  and  seller  together;  also  one  who  acts  as 
agent  for  hire.  The  Neo  Hebrew  word  for  broker  is 
"sirsur."  It  occurs  with  the  former  and  more  proper 
meaning  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  v.  8.  very  briefly 
commented  on  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara87a),  where 
the  case  is  put  of  a  package  of  oil  or  wine  breaking 
while  being  measured,  and  "  if  a  broker  stands  be- 
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tween  the  parties  the  loss  falls  on  Inm,"  by  reason 
of  tlie  doubt  whether  title  to  the  goods  has  passed 
from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  the  codes  the  word 
is  defined  in  the  latter  sense — that  of  one  who 
acts  as  agent  for  hire;  and  illustrations  are  given 
as  well  of  purchasing  agents  as  of  men  employed 
to  sell.  This  occupation  of  a  paid  agent  was  rather 
infrequent,  in  Palestine  and  Baliylonia,  in  the  time 
when  the  Mishnah  and  Geniara  were  evolved,  as 
the  nation  was  still  mainly  engaged  in  farming  and 
grazing;  hence  the  references  to  the  Talmud  made 
by  the  codes  on  this  subject  are  rather  far-fetched. 

The  broker  (says  Maimonides  in  Hilkot  Sheluhin 
ii.  6)  is  a  paid  agent ;  hence,  if  he  deviates  from  the 
intent  of  the  owner,  he  must  make  good  the  loss 
caused.  Thus,  if  A  gives  an  article  to  B.  the  broker. 
and  says,  "Sell  this  for  me  for  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred zuz,"  and  B  sells  it  for  fifty,  he  must  make  up 
the  other  fifty  from  liis  own  jiocket;  but  if  he  sells 
it  for  two  hundred,  the  whole  belongs  to  ^4  (see  also 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishjiat,  185,  1  et  seq.). 
According  to  R.  Moses  Isserles  (gloss  to  ib.),  a  mere 
present  sent  to  a  buying  or  a  selling  agent  turns  him 
into  a  brf>ker. 

When  a  dispute  arises  about  the  instructions,  there 
being  no  witnesses,  and  the  broker  insisting  that  he 
was  permitted  to  sell  at  the  price  which  he  realized,  he 
may  clear  himself  by  his  oath.  On  the  question  when 
the  "oath  of  the  Torah  "  or  when  the  rabbinic  oath 
is  required  see  Decisorj-  O.vtii. 

The  broker  can  not  sell  to  himself,  thus  gaining 
the  ownership  of  the  article  entru.sted  to  him;  but 
when  he  is  limited  to  a  price  at  which  he  may  sell, 
and  he  pays  that  price  to  the  principal,  who  accepts 
it,  the  latter  can  not  afterward  object  to  the  broker's 
keeping  the  article.  If  the  owner  offers  to  the  broker 
the  surplus  over  a  named  price  as  the  reward  for  his 
trouble,  the  mere  silence  of  the  broker  is  deemed 
an  acceptance  of  these  terms;  and  he  may  ui)on  a 
sale  retain  such  surplus  accordingly  (ih.  125,  5). 

When  an  article  entrusted  to  a  broker  is  lost  or 
stolen  from  him,  even  on  the  way,  being  a  hired 
keeper  (see  Bailments),  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good. 
Should  he  lose  a  precious  stone  out  of  a  ring  or 
other  jewel,  he  shovild  swear  that  lie  has  it  not  in 
his  possession,  and  what  it  is  worth,  and  make  good 
its  value  {ib.  8).  Where  a  broker  is  entrusted  with 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  pawning  them,  and  he 
claims  not  to  know  to  whom  he  has  pawned  them, 
this  is  an  act  of  faithlessness,  and  he  is  answerable 
at  once.  If  he  has  pawned  the  goods  as  directed 
and  discloses  the  pawnee,  and  the  latter  denies  hav- 
ing received  them,  the  broker,  in  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  Caro  («.c.,  the  text  of  the  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
ib.  9),  goes  free;  but  other  authorities  (dating  back 
to  Alfasi)  hold  him  liable,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
proof  by  witnesses  or  otherwise  to  the  act  of  pawn- 
ing (see  "Beer  ha-Golah,"  «rf  Inc.).  If  the  broker 
gives  an  article  to  a  purchaser  on  trial,  and  it  is  not 
returned,  or  if  he  sells  it  on  credit  and  can  not  collect 
the  price,  he  must  answer  to  the  owner,  unless  he  has 
acted  as  he  did  with  the  latter's  assent  (ib.  10). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  R.  Moses  Isserles,  in  his 
note  on  Hoshen  Jlishpat,  I.e.,  mentions  the  "shad- 
kan  "  or  matchmaker  as  a  lawful  species  of  broker, 
and  refers  to  the  customs  of  different  countries,  in 


some  of  which  the  fee  is  due  as  soon  as  the  terms  as 
to  dowry,  etc.,  are  made  (see  Betkoth.^l),  wliile  in 
others  it  becomes  due  only  upon  the  marriage.  The 
absence  of  older  authorities  indicates  that  the  trade 
of  the  Jewish  matchmaker  is  comparatively  modern. 

The  rights  of  third  parties  growing  out  of  the  acts 
of  a  broker  or  paid  agent  are  the  same  as  if  he  were 
acting  without  compensation.  The.se  are  defined 
un<ler  Agency. 

The  word  "  saf.sar  "  or  "  safsira  "  also  occurs  (B.  SI. 
42b,  51a,  63b);  once  in  the  sense  of  a  purchasing 
agent,  and  once  in  that  of  a  commission  merchant. 

J.  su.  L.  N.   D. 

BROKERS,  JEW  :  A  term  n.sed  to  indicate  the 
Jewish  merchants  who  had  the  right  of  trading  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  The  word  "  brokers  " 
was  first  applied  to  traders,  merchants,  and  middle- 
men in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England  (1636)  that 
the  term  was  used  in  connection  with  the  Jews  resi- 
dent in  London  and  doing  business  there.  Much 
opposition  to  the  Jews  was  then  manifested,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  privilege  of  trading  as  bro- 
kers; but  the  important  position  occupied  by  them 
through  their  manifold  tsjnuections  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  made  them  too  powerful  to  he  ignored. 
At  that  time  wholesale  trade  was  carried  on 
mainly  through  the  Royal  Exchange,  from  which 
Jews  were  excluded.  This  proved  .so  troublesome 
to  the  traders  that  in  1657  Solomon  Dormido,  a 
nephew  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  ajiplied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Exchange.  His  appli- 
Jews  cation  was  favorably  considered  by 
Admitted  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  purposely 
to  Royal  refrained  from  asking  questions  and 
Exchange,  from  forcing  him  to  take  the  oath,  be- 
cause of  its  doctrinal  character.  There 
were  in  England  at  this  time  a  number  of  influential 
Jews,  trading  as  brokers  under  assumed  names. 
Don  Antonio  Fernandez  C.\kva.ial,  or  Antonio 
Fernandez,  was  for  some  j-ears  a  contractor  for  coin 
for  the  English  government.  In  l(i.50  he  and  Don 
Rodrigues  sued  a  Captain  Peters  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  for  a  shipment  of  goods  that  had  not  been 
delivered;  and  in  the  same  year,  under  the  name 
"Don  Antonio  Fernandez  Carvagall,"  he  petitioned 
the  Admiralty  committee  to  consider  his  claim  for 
the  seizure  of  certain  shipments  to  Francfsco  Botelio 
Chacone  and  Botelio  Silveria  in  Portugal,  which, 
because  of  the  unrest  in  the  country,  had  been 
ordered  shipped  to  Holland  instead.  All  the  names 
mentioned  in  these  suits  were  tliose  of  founders  of 
the  Bevis  Marks  congregation. 

The  first  documentary  mention  of  Jew  brokers, 
so  far  as  is  known,  is  in  the  Rawlinsonian  manuscripts 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  occurs  in 
First  Jew     a  rough  slip  similar  to  that  used  at  the 
Brokers,      present  day  by  tli(!  brokers  and  under- 
writers at   Lloyd's.     Particidars    are 
given  of  the  risk  accepted  on  the  cargo  of  "Angus- 
tin  Coronell,  the  Littell  Jue,  in  the  Yonge  Tobias, 
the  6th  June,  1655,  from  London  to  Lixbo,"  the  pre- 
mium being  2i  percent,  and  the  policy  being  un- 
derwritten   in    "Thridnedel    Stret"   (Threadneedle 
Street).     Another  risk  was  effected  upon  the  cargoes 
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of  the  -  Doniinego  Vass  and  de  breto.  the  9th  May, 
1655,  from  Loudon  to  Barbadoes  in  the  Jno.  Cli.  at 
3J."'  Coronel  and  De  Brito  (whose  names  are  incor- 
rectly spelled  in  the  premium  slip)  were  also  Jews. 
Probably  the  tiret  judicial  mention  of  a  Jew  acting 
as  a  bill  broker  at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  in  the  year  1056,  when  Lady  Hall  gave  evidence 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  protectorate  respect- 
ing a  sura  of  £4,000  lent  to  Charles  Stewart  on  a 
bifl  of  exchange.  According  to  tlic  Thurlow  state 
papers.  Lady  Hall  declared  "  that  there  is  a  Jew 
named  Da  Costji,  a  great  merchant  in  London,  who 
hatli.  and  is  presently  to  receive,  the  sum  of  £4,000 
for  the  use  of  Charles  Stewart,"  which  sum  was  to 
be  returned  to  Da  Costa  by  ilr.  Leger  of  Xew- 
castle. 

The  admission  of  Solomon  Domiido  to  membership 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  mentioned  above,  led  to 
a  suspension  of  the  law  excluding  Jews;  and  soon 
they  entered  in  such  numbers  that 
"Jews'  a  special  space,  known  as  the  Jews' 
Walk  ■'  in  Walk,  was  allotted  to  them.  As  the 
the  Royal  law  had  been  abrogated  for  the  Jews, 
Exchange,  a  similar  suspension  as  regards  the 
taking  of  the  oath  had  to  be  generally 
adopted;  and  in  consequence  the  Exchange  was' 
soon  overrun  with  doubtful  characters.  Abuses 
grew  so  rapidly  that  public  clamor  resulted  in  a  re- 
organization of  the  Exchange  and  its  laws  in  1697. 
The  ""  Post  Boy  "  of  April  27  of  that  year  records 
that  ■■  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  have  been 
busy  this  week  in  receiving  petitions  from  a  great 
number  of  persons,  who  put  in  to  be  Exchange 
brokers:  they  are  to  be  100  in  numlier,  80  of  whom 
are  to  be  Englishmen  and  the  rest  foreigners  and 
Jews,  each  of  whom  is  to  carry  a  medal  in  his  pocket 
with  his  name  on  it,  the  King's  effigy  on  one  side 
and  the  city  aims  on  the  other,  and  they  are  to  show 
it  on  the  making  of  any  bargains." 

According  to  the  archives  contained  in  the  Guild- 
hall Library,  London,  the  number  of  Jew  brokers  or 
alien  brokers  was  limited  to  twelve,  the  election 
being  the  prerogative  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen.  An  enlrauce-fee  of  forty  shil- 
lings was  charged,  with  an  annual  payment  of  a  simi- 
lar amount.  In  addition,  the  broker  had  to  give 
surety  in  two  bonds  of  £500  each,  as 
The  a  guaranty  of  the  faithful  perform- 

Brokers'  ance  of  his  duties.  When  these  con- 
Hedals.  ditions  had  been  complied  with,  the 
applicant  received  his  medal,  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  Jew  broker,  was  transferable.  The 
purchase  of  brokere'  medals  caused  much  competi- 
tion, the  usual  purchase  price  ranging  from  £1,000 
to  £1,500.  In  the  event  of  a  Jew  broker  dying  be- 
fore a  transfer  could  be  made,  the  privileges  accruing 
from  the  sale  became  perquisites  of  the  lord  mayor. 
The  liistrecorded  sale  of  a  broker's  medal  took  place 
in  1826,  when  Joseph  Barrow  ilontetiore  paid  1.500 
guineas  to  Sir  William  Jlaguay,  the  then  lord  mayor, 
for  a  medal  which  liad  lapsed  through  the  death 
of  its  owner.  In  1828  the  corporation  removed  the 
limit  on  the  number  of  Jews  admitted  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  abolished  the  purchase  of  the  medal  and 
the  heavy  entrance  fee.  Under  an  old  charter  of 
Edward  III.  English  brokers  were  forced  to  be  free- 


men, but  it  was  not  until  1832  that  the  freedom  of 
tlie  city  was  extended  to  the  Jews. 
Bibliography;  Young li'iacl,  i. 

.1  A.  H.  V. 

BROMBEBG.     See  Posex. 

BROOCH  or  BUCKLE :  A  term  which  occurs 
in  I.  Mate.  x.  89.  xi.  58.  xiv.  44,  as  the  translation  of 
the  Greek  -op-rr.  Latin,  Jil/ula.  This  was  a  ring 
made  of  metal  (often  gold)  and  set  with  precious 
stones,  through  which  passed  a  pin.  It  was  used, 
in  the  manner  of  the  modern  safety-pin,  to  fasten 
the  overgarment  to  the  shoulder.  By  the  Romans 
brooches  were  often  given  as  presents;  and  in  the 
army  they  were  bestowed  as  marks  of  distinction  or 
rewards  for  meritorious  service,  like  modern  orders 
and  decorations.  When  of  gold,  they  resembled  the 
epaulets  now  worn  by  the  liigher  military  officers. 
From  the  pas.sages  quoted  above  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  East  kings  or  high  dignitaries  (priests)  were  ex- 
clusively the  recipients;  something  of  the  ancient 
Taboo  apparently  surviving  in  this  restricted  use. 
In  Ex.  XXXV.  22,  R.  V.,  "brooch"  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  nn,  which,  however,  was  a  nose-ring 
(see  Bkidle;  compare  II  Kings  six.  28). 

E.  G.  H. 
BROOKLYN.  See  Xew  York. 
BROTHER  :  Son  of  the  Siime  father  and  mother 
(or  of  either),  but  principally  son  of  the  same  father 
and  mother  (see  Gen.  xlii.  3,  4,  5, 13:  xliv.  ii.  23,  29; 
II  Sam.  xiii.  4  ei  seq. ;  Judges  ix.  3).  The  brother 
was  expected  to  give  his  consent  to  his  sister's  mar- 
riage (Gen.  xxiv.  50-.55,  xxxiv.  11  et  sfq.).  The 
Mosaic  law  declares  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter, whether  the  latter  be  the  daughter  of  the  same 
father  or  of  the  same  niotlier,  to  Ije  incestuous  (Lev. 
xviii.  9,  XX.  17) ;  whereas  in  the  patriarchal  time,  and 
even  later,  it  was  not  considered  unlawful  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  ssune  father  (Gen.  xx.  12;  II 
Sam.  xiii.  13).  To  marry  the  brother's  wife  was 
incest  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  xx.  21);  but  if  a  brother  died 
childless,  then  the  surviving  brother  was  enjoined 
to  marry  the  widow,  and  the  first-bom  son  of  this 
m:irriage  bore  the  dead  brother's  name  and  was  his 
legal  heir.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  brother-in- 
law  to  marry  her,  the  widow  was  required  to  sum- 
mon him  before  the  city  eldere  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  saying:  "So  shall  be  done  unto 
that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house  " 
(Deut.  XXV.  5-9;  see  Halizau  and  LEVrR.\TE). 

The  nearest  relative  occasionally  took  the  place  of 
the  brother  (Ruth  iv.  13;  v.  3.  4).  The  brother  was 
the  first,  as  Goel,  to  redeem  the  propeny  sold  by  au 
impoverished  man,  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
a  brother  (Lev.  xxv.  48;  Ps.  xh.x.).  It  is  probably 
due  to  this  primitive  idea  of  kinship  that  the  name 
"brother"  came  to  have  the  following  significations: 
((/)  A  kinsman.  Thus,  Lot.  the  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, and  Jacob,  the  nephew  of  Laban,  are  each  called 
"brother"  (Gen.  xiii.  8.  xiv.  14,  xxxix.  1.5).  Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch  as  the  whole  tribe  formed  in  this 
sense  one  family,  the  name  "brother"  became  also 
the  designation  for 

(i)  A  tribesman  (Lev.  xxi.  10;  Deut.  xviii.  7;  II 
Sam.  xix.  13  [12])  or  one  belonging  to  the  same 
uaticm  (Ex.  ii.  11.  iv.  18;  Xum.  xxxii.  6:  Deut. 
X.  9.  xvii.  20,  xxiii.  19.  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxiv.  14). 
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{(•)  Kindred  tribesmen,  who  are  also  called  "broth- 
ers" (Num.  XX.  14;  Deut.  ii.  4,  8;  xxiii.  7;  Amos 
i.  11). 

id)  Friends  by  concluding  a  covenant  become 
actual  brothers  (II  Sam.  i.  26;  Amos  i.  9 — "berit 
ahim  "  [covenant  of  brothers];  compare  "al.mvah" 
[brotherhood],  Zech.  xi.  14);  although,  according  to 
Prov.  xviii.  24,  "  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother." 

(f)  The  name  "  brotlier "  has  a  liigher  meaning, 
and  implies  brotherly  sentiment,  in  such  verses  as: 
"Open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy 
poor"  (Deut.  xv.  11);  "Lest  by  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of  stripes  thy  brother  should  be  vilitied  unto 
thee"  (Deut.  xxv.  3,  Hebr.);  "Fear  thy  God  that 
thy  brother  may  live  with  thee "  (Lev.  xxv.  36). 
Indeed,  proverbial  wisdom  states  as  an  experience 
of  life  among  the  Jewish  people  that  "a  brother  is 
born  for  adversity  "  (Prov.  xvii.  IT);  that  is  to  saj', 
mere  sight  of  distress  rouses  brotherly  compassion. 
(/)  Finally,  the  word  "brother"  means  a  fellow- 
man  as  son  of  the  same  God  and  Father:  "At  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  life " 
(Gen.  ix.  .'5).  "Have  we  not  all  one  father?  liath 
not  one  God  created  us?  AVhy  do  we  deal  treacher- 
ously every  man  against  his  brother  "  (Mai.  ii.  10). 
"Thou  .shalt  not  hate  th}' brother  in  thine  heart" 
(Lev.  xix.  17).  The  feeling  of  brotherlj'  union  which 
gave  rise  to  Ps.  cxxxiii.,  "  How  good  and  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity," 
prompted  also  the  prayer  recited  in  the  Temjile  every 
morning:  "Maj'  He  who  dwelleth  in  this  house 
plant  brotherliness  and  love,  peace  and  friendship, 
amongst  you"  (Yer.  Ber.  i.  3c;  compare  iv.  7d,  a 
similar  prayer  by  R.  Johanan).  "  Yeai'S  of  plenty 
and  jirosperity  make  of  the  creatures  brothers  to 
each  other"  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxix.  ;  Midrashic  explana- 
tion of  "ins.  Gen.  xli.  2).  In  a  far  higher  sense 
Abraham  by  his  piety  and  philanthrojiy  "made 
brothers"  of  the  whole  world  (Gen.  R.  xxxix. ;  see 
Brotiteri.v  Love). 

{(/)  "  Brother  "  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "  friend  " 
as  a  form  of  politeness  (Gen.  xix.  7),  and  (/()  figura- 
tively in  the  sense  of  "companion":  "He  that  is 
slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great 
■waster  "  (Prov.  xviii.  9) ;  "I  am  a  brother  to  dragons, 
a  companion  to  owls"  (Job  x.\x.  29). 

E.  c.  K. 

BROTHEKHOODS.  See  Fraternities. 
BROTHEB-IN-LAW.  See  Levirate. 
BROTHERLY  LOVE  :  The  love  for  one's  fel- 
low-man asa  brother.  The  expression  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  wfird  <pi?.a6t?.<piu  ("'  love  of  brothers  "),  which 
trait  distinguished  the  early  Christian  communities. 
Rom.  xii.  10;  I  Thess.  iv.  9;  John  xiii.  35;  I  John 
ii.  9,  iii.  12,  iv.  7,  v.  1 ;  and  I  Peter  iii.  8,  v.  9  ex- 
press the  idea  of  Christian  fellowship  and  fraternity. 
It  originated  among  the  Essene  brotherhoods,  who 
practised  brotherly  love  as  a  special  virtue  (Jose- 
phus,  "B.  J."  ii.  S.  g  2;  Philo,  "Quod  Omnis  Liber 
Probus,"  i^  12).  Brotherly  love  is  commanded  as  a 
universal  principle  in  Lev.  xix.  18:  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the  preceding  verse 
containing  the  words:  "Thou  .shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart."      This  commandment  of 


love,  with  the  preceding  sentence,  "  Thou  shalt  not 

avenge  nor  Ix-ar  an}-  grudge  against  the  children  of 

thy  people,"  raaj-  originally  have  referred,  and  has 

by  some  scholars  (Stade,  "Glesch.  des  Volkes  Israel," 

i.  olOa)  been  e.xclusively  referred,  to 

A  Biblical    the  Israelitish  neighbor:  but  in  verse 

Command.    34  of  the  same  chapt(  r  it  is  extended 

to  "the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with 

you  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself. "     In 

Job  xxxi.  13-1.5  it  is  declared  unjust  to  wrong  the 

servant  in  his  cau.se:   "Did  not  he  that  made  me  in 

the  womb  make  him?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in 

the  womb?  " 

The  principle  of  brotherly  love,  including  all  men, 
is  plainly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  i.  6,  vii.  23, 
xii.  19:  "  AVisdom  is  man-loving  "  ((J/Adifl/Mj-oi');  "the 
righteous  must  be  man-loving."  The  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs  (Issachar  v.,  vii.)  teach  the  love  of 
God  and  loveof  all  men  "as  [His?]  children."  Com- 
menting upon  the  command  to  love  the  neighbor 
(Lev.  /.<•.)  is  a  discussion  recorded  (Sifia,  Kedoshim, 
iv.  ;  compare  Gen.  R.  xxiv.  5)  between  Akiba,  who 
declared  this  verse  in  Leviticus  to  contain  the  great 
principle  of  the  Law  ("  Kelal  gadol  ba-Torah  "),  and 
Ben  Azzai,  who  pointed  to  Gen.  v.  1  ("This  is  the 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam;  in  the  day  that 
God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he 
him"),  as  the  verse  expressing  the  leading  principle 
of  the  Law,  obviouslj'  because  the  fir.st  verse  gives 
to  the  term  "neighbor"  its  unmistakable  meaning 
as  including  all  men  as  being  sons  of  Adam,  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  Tanhuma.  in  Gen.  K.  I.e.,  ex- 
plains it  thus:  "If  thou  despisest  any  man,  thou 
despisest  God  who  made  man  in  His  image." 

Hillel  also  took  the  Biblical  command  in  this  luii- 
versal  spirit  when  he  responded  to  the  heathen  who 
requested  him  to  tell  the  Law  while  standing  before 
him  on  one  foot:  "What  is  hateful  to  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  do  unto  thy  neighbor.  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  Law,  the  rest  is  only  commentary"  (Shab. 
31a).  The  negative  form  was  the  accepted  Targum 
interpretation  of  Lev.  xix.  18,  known 
The  alike  to  the  author  of  Tobit  iv.  15  and 

Golden  to  Philo,  in  the  fragment  preserved  bj' 
Rule.  Eusebius,  "Preparatio  Evangelica," 
viii.  7  (Bernays'  "Gesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen,"  188.5,  i.  274  et  .»<■(/.);  to  the  Didachc,  i. 
1 ;  Didascalia  or  Apostolic  Constitutions,  i.  1,  iii.  15; 
Clementine  Homilies,  ii.  6 ;  and  otherancient  patristic 
writings  (Resch,  "  Agrapha,"  pp.  95,  135,  272).  That 
this  so-called  golden  rule,  given  also  in  Janu^s  ii.  8, 
was  recognized  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
may  be  learned  from  Mark  xii.  28-34 ;  Luke  x.  23- 
28;  Matt.  vii.  12,  xix.  19,  x.vii.  34-40;  Rom.  xiii. 
9;  and  Gal.  v.  14.  where  the  Pharisaic  scribe  asks 
Jesus  in  the  same  words  that  were  used  by  Akiba, 
"  What  is  the  great  commandment  of  the  Law  ?  "  and 
the  answer  given  by  Jesus  declares  the  first  and 
great  commandment  to  be  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
second  the  love  of  "thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  To 
include  all  men.  Hillel  used  the  term  "beriot" 
(creatures  [compare '-•-'"»;] ;  Mark  xvi.  15;  Rom.  viii. 
19)  when  inculcating  the  teaching  of  love:  "Love 
the  fellow-creatures  "  (Abot  i.  12).  Hatred  of  fellow- 
creatures  ("sinat  haberiyot")is  similarly  declared 
by  R.  Joshua  b.  Ilananiah  to  be  one  of  the  three 
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things  that  drive  man  out  of  the  world  (Abot  ii.  11 ; 
compare  I  Joliu  iii.  15). 

That  brotlierly  love  as  a  universal  principle  of 
humanity  has  been  taught  by  the  Jewish  rabbis  of 
old.  is  disputed  by  Christian  theologians,  who  refer 
to  the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus  in  JIatt.  v.  43: 
•'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt  love  tliy 
neighbor  and  hale  thine  enemy,  but  1  say  unto  you. 
Love  your  eniniies,"  etc.  This  statement,  however. 
lacks  all  foundation  in  Jewish  literature  (see  Griitz, 
"Gesch.  der  Judeu,"  iii.  313,  note).  Giidemaiui 
thinks  that  Jesus'  words  had  a  special 

Hate  Thy  political  lueauiug.  and  that  they  refer 
Enemy,  to  a  view  expressed  by  th<' zealots  who 
XJn-Jewish.  wanted  to  exclude  dissenters  fioin  the 
command  of  love  by  such  teaching  as 
is  found  in  Abot  R.  N.  xvi.,  ed.  Schecliter.  p.  04: 
"Thou  shalt  not  say.  I  love  the  sages  but  hate  the 
disciples,  or  I  love  the  students  of  the  Law  but  hate 
the  'am  ha-arez  [ignoramuses] ;  thou  shalt  love  all,  but 
hate  the  heretics  ["  minim  "],  the  apostates,  and  the 
informers.  So  dt)es  the  command.  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  I'cfer  only  to  those  that  act 
as  one  of  thy  people;  but  if  they  act  not  accoi'd- 
ingly,  thou  ueedst  not  love  tliem."  Against  this 
exclusive  principle.  Jesus  asserted  the  principle  of 
brotherly  love  as  apjilied  by  the  liberal  school  of 
Ilillel  to  all  men.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  insists,  with 
reference  to  Lev.  xix.  18,  that  even  the  criminal  at 
the  time  of  execution  should  be  treated  with  ten- 
der love  {Sanh,  4.5a).  As  Scheehtcr  in  "J.  Q.  R." 
X.  11.  shows,  the  expression  "Ye  have  heard  .  .  ."is 
an  inexact  translation  of  the  rabbinical  formula 
'3N  J?D1C'.  which  is  only  a  formal  logical  interi-o- 
gation  introducing  the  opposite  view  as  the  only 
correct  one:  "Ye  might  deduce  from  this  vei'se 
that  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy,  but  I  say  to  you  the  only  correct  interpre- 
tation is.  Love  all  men.  even  thine  enemies." 

The  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  in  the  Pauline 
Gospel  of  Luke  x.  25-37.  related  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "neighbor,"  possesses  a  fea- 
ture which  puzzles  the  student  of  rabbinical  lore. 
The  kind  Samaritan  who  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
men  that  had  fallenamong  the  robbers,  is  contrasted 
with  the  unkind  jiricst  and  Levite;  whereas  the  third 
class  of  Jews — i.e.,  the  ordinary  Israelites  who,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  Cohen  and  the  Levite — 

The  Good  are  omitted;  and  therefore  suspicion 
Samaritan,  is  aroused  regarding  the  original  form 
of  the  story.  If  "  Samaritan  "  has  been 
substituted  by  the  anti-Judean  gosju'l-writer  for  the 
original  "  Israelite,"  no  reflection  was  intended  by 
Jesus  upon  Jewish  teaching  concerinng  the  meaning 
of  neighbor;  and  the  lesson  implied  is  that  lie  who 
is  in  need  must  be  the  object  of  our  love. 

The  term  "neighbor"  has  at  all  limes  been  thus 
understood  by  Jewish  teachers.  In  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  xv.  it  is  said:  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  who 
is  impartial  toward  all.  He  says:  '  Thou  shalt  not 
defraud  thy  neighbor.  Thy  neighbor  is  like  thy 
brother,  and  thy  brother  is  like  thj-  neighbor.'" 
Likewise  in  xxviii.:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God";  that  is.  thou  shalt  make  the  name  of  God 
beloved  to  the  creatures  by  a  righteous  conduct 
toward  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (compare  Sifre, 


Deut.  33).     Aaron  b.  Abraham  ibn  Hayyim  of  the 

sixteenth  century,  in  his  commentary  to  Sifre,  I.e.; 
Hayyim  Vital,  the  cabalist.  in  his  "Sha'are  Kedu- 
shah."  i.  5;  and  Jloses  Hagis  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  his  work  (m  the  613  commandments,  while 
commenting  on  Deut.  xxiii.  7,  teach  alike  that  the 
law  of  love  of  the  neighbor  includes  the  non-Israel- 
ite as  well  as  the  Israelite.  There  is  nowhere  a 
dissenting  opinion  expressed  by  Jewish  writers. 
For  modern  times,  see  among  others  the  conserva- 
tive opinion  of  Plcs.sner's  religious  catechism,  "Dat 
Moshch  we-Yehudit,"  p.  258. 

Accordingly  the  synod  at  Leipsie  in  1869,  and  the 
German-lsraelitish  Union  of  Congregations  in  1885, 
stood  on  old  historical  ground  when  declaring  (Fjaza- 
rus,  "Ethics  of  Judaism,"  i.  234,  302)  that  "'Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself'  is  a  command  of  all- 
embracing  love,  and  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  .lewish  religion  "  ;  and  Stade,  when  charging  with 
impost\irc  the  rabbis  who  made  this  declaration,  is  en- 
tirely in  error  (see  his  "  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, "/.c). 

BiBi.uMiR.iniv:  Gildemann,  NilcliKtenUchc,    1890;   Hastlnsre, 
Diet.  ISihk.  s.v. 

K. 

BROTHERS,  RICHARD:  English  visionary 
and  founder  of  .Viiglo  Isiaclism;  born  Dec.  25.  1757, 
at  Placentia.  Newfoundland;  died  at  London  .Ian. 
25,  1824.  He  entered  the  British  navy  in  1771,  but 
was  discharged  as  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in  1783.  In 
17iiO  he  refused  to  draw  his  pension  on  accomit  of 
the  oath  which  he  was  required  to  take;  and  two 
years  later  he  began  his  prophetic  career  by  declar- 
ing he  had  a  divine  mission  to  aiuioiuice  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Dan.  vii.  Brothers  described  himself  as  the 
"nephew  of  the  Almighty."  because  he  considered 
that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  and  claimed  that  on  Nov.  17,  1795,  he  would 
be  revealed  as  the  ]irince  of  the  Hebrews  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  Before  that  date,  however,  he  had 
been  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  wrote 
his  "  Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  "  (1794), 
"A  Description  of  the  New  Jerusalem"  (1801),  and 
"The  New  Covenant  Between  God  and  His  People" 
(a  ])osthumous  work,  1830). 

Brothers  seems  to  have  been  the  lirst  person  to 
claim  that  the  English  are  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes;  and  his  views  are  still  referred  to  with 
respect  by  the  adherents  of  Anglo-Israelism.  His 
"Description  of  the  New  Jerusalem"  contains  a 
series  of  plates  of  the  various  officials  of  the  new 
kingdom  which  was  to  be  restored  in  Palestine  under 
his  leadership.  These  officials  are  all  dressed  in  the 
court  costume  of  George  III. 

liTBi.ioGRArnY  :  Dirtintiai-ii  of  NntiniMl  Biiiitraplin,  s.v. 

J. 

BROUGHTON,  HUGH  :  English  Christian  di- 
vine and  rabl)inical  scholar;  born  1549  at  Oldbury, 
Shropshire;  died  at  Tottenham,  near  London.  Aug. 
4,  1612.  Broughton  was  entered  at  JIagdalene  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  where  he  began  his  Hebrew  studies 
under  the  French  .scholar  Chevalier.  He  graduated 
as  B.  A.  in  1570.  and  subse(|Uently  went  to  London, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  pulpit  as  a  rep- 
representative  of  Puritan  sentiment.  In  his  tirst 
work.  "A  Concent  of  Scripture,"  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  made  an  effort  to  determine   the  Biblical 
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chronology,  as  well  as  to  correct  thv  profane  writeis 
by  it. 

Broiigliton  seems  to  liave  been  anxious  to  convert 
tlie  Jews  to  Christiauit}'.  In  the  course  of  ]iis 
travels  in  Germany  (he  probably  started  at  the  end 
of  1589  or  at  the  beginning  of  1590)  he  engaged  ia 
religions  discussions  with  several  Jews.  In  Prank- 
fort,  early  in  1590,  he  disputed  in  the  synagogue 
with  " Rabbi Elias."  This  dispute  resulted  in  a  let- 
tei'  from  a  certain  Rabbi  Abraham  Reuben,  written 
in  1596  at  Constantinople  and  transmitted  to  Brough- 
ton  in  Germany  by  bis  (Brougliton's)  disciple  "Top." 
Broughtuu  anticipated  good  results  from  his  discus- 
sions witli  Jews;  and  often  referred  to  his  disputa- 
tions with  Rabbi  David  Farrar.  He  was  desirous 
of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew; 
but,  receiving  no  encouragement,  he  translated  the 
Apocr3-pha  only. 

Broughton  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
bringing  about  the  Authorized  Version  of  King 
James;  but,  keenly  disappointed  at  being  overlooked 
by  the  king  when  the  latter  appointed  the  lifty-four 
learned  men  to  undertake  the  revision  (July  23,  1604), 
Broughton  attacked  vigorously  the  new  translation. 
His  own  versions  of  the  Prophets,  while  marked 
l)y  all  his  peculiarities,  have  a  majesty  of  expres- 
sion which  entitles  them  to  be  better  known. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPnY  :  Diet.  Kntirmal  Biiiyraphii;   General  Bio- 
arajMc  Diet.  vU.;  McCUntock   and    Strong,  Cyc. ;   Eneuc 
Brit.;  P.  Larousse,  Diet.  Universcl. 
T.  A.   R. 

BROVARY  :  Small  town  in  the  government  of 
Chernigov,  Russia.  In  1898  it  had  1,344  Jewish  in- 
habitants in  a  population  of  5,166.  Most  of  them 
were  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  while  258  fol- 
lowed various  handicrafts.  The  prevailing  trade  is 
tailoring,  in  which  102  Jews  are  engaged.  Besides, 
there  are  22  Jewish  day -laborers  and  75  persons  wjio 
earn  their  livelihood  in  the  local  cigarette,  tar,  and 
chair  factories. 

The  Jewish  charitable  institutions  consist  of  a 
hospital  for  the  poor,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and  a 
few  similar  establishments.  The  educational  needs 
of  the  Jewish  community  are  supplied  by  12  "he- 
darim  "  (136  pupils)  and  a  Talmud-Torah  (28  pupils). 

n.  u.  S.  J. 

BROWN,  SATJIi.     See  under  New  York. 

BROWN,  WILLIAM:  Scottish  clergyman; 
born  1760;  died  1835;  for  forty-three  years  minister 
of  Eskdalemuir,  Scotland.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Antiquities  of  the  Jews  Carefully  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Sources,  and  Their  Customs  Illustrated 
from  >Iodern  Travels,"  in  two  volumes,  with  a  map 
showing  the  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  (London, 
1820;  2d  edition,  Edinburgh,  1826).  The  work  is 
compiled  mostly  from  Latin,  French,  and  English 
sources,  such  as  Arius  Montanus'  "  Aaron,"  Calmet's 
dictionary,  Goodwin's  "Moses  and  Aaron,"  Owen's 
"Exercitation  on  the  Hebrews."  Buxtorf's  "  De 
Syuagoga  Judaica,"  and  Basnage's  history.  He 
borrowed  much  from  Dr.  Lightfoot's  "Prospect  of 
the  Temple"  and  "Temple  Services,"  but  states  in 
the  preface  of  his  work  that  he  takes  "  a  wider  range 
than  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  professes  to  despise  rabbin- 
ical learning." 


For  the  improvements  in  the  second  edition  Brown 
used  Sureuhusius'  Latin  translation  of  the  .Alishnah 
and  several  additional  treatises  by  JIaimouides  and 
Abravanel,  also  from  Latin  translations;  for  his 
familiarity  with  Hebrew  seems  to  have  been  very 
limited.  The  work  is  of  more  interest  to  the  bibli- 
ographer than  to  the  student. 
BiBi.ioijR.U'iiv:  Dietiiiiuuu  iif  Nntioniil  Biimraiihii,  vii.  36. 

•I  P.  Wi. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT:  English  poet;  born 
in  Clerkcnwcll,  Lnndrjn,  1812;  died  at  Venice  Dec. 
12,  1889.  From  his  somewhat  JewLsh  ap]>earance, 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  sympathy  with  Jews,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  Browning  was  of 
Jewish  descent,  but  this  has  been  disproved  by  the 
tracing  of  his  genealogy  by  Dr.  Furnivall.  Ilis  in- 
terest in  Jews  may  to  some  extent  lie  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  father  obtained  a  position  in  the  Bank  of 
England  through  the  influence  of  the  Rcitbschilds, 
with  whom  the  poet  was  personally  acquidnted 
throughout  his  life.  Several  of  Browning's  poems 
deal  with  Jewish  subjects.  "Holy  Cross  Day" 
gives  the  soliloquy  of  a  Jew  of  the  Roman  ghetto 
who  was  unwilling  to  attend  the  sermons  of  a 
Dominican  friar.  The  concluding  lines  state  the 
case  fcircilily  of  the  Jew  against  Christian  persecu- 
tion : 

"  By  till-  tiirtine.  prolonged  from  age  to  age, 
By  tlie  infainy.  Israel's  heritage. 
By  the  Ghetto's  plague,  by  the  garb's  disgrace. 
By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon  *,s  place, 
By  the  branding  tool,  the  bloody  whip. 
And  the  simiiiioiis  to  Clirlstiiiii  fi41o\vship— 
We  boast  our  proof  that  at  li'iist  the  Jew 
Would  wrfst  Christ's  name  fmii]  tlii'  Deyil's  crew." 

His  pnncipal  Jewish  poems  were  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra"  and  "Jochanan  Haljtiadosh,"  the  former  giv- 
ing the  life-philosophy  of  a  Jewish  sage,  who  may 
perhaps  be  identilied  with  Abraham  ibii  Ezra ;  it  is 
full  of  true  Jewish  optimism.  "Jochanan  Hakka- 
dosh"  is  an  accoiuit  of  a  great  rabbi  who  obtains  the 
privilege  of  additional  months  of  life  given  up 
to  him  by  his  pupils,  through  whose  experience  he 
passes.  He  declares  that  all  is  vanity,  after  three 
months'  experience  of  the  life  of  a  mari'ied  lover,  of 
a  warrior,  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  statesman.  But  by 
accident  he  has  also  obtained  the  gift  of  three 
months  from  the  life  of  a  little  child,  and  this  expe- 
rience harmonizes  all  the  discrepancies,  and  enables 
the  sage  to  feel  that  life  is  not  altogether  in  vain. 

Other  poems  of  Jewish  interest  are:  "Filippo 
Baldunecci  on  the  Piivilege  of  Burial"  and  "Ben 
Karshook's  Wisdom" — the  latter  an  extension  of  the 
saying  in  Piike  Abot,  "Repent  the  day  before  your 
death." 

Besides  his  jioeins.  Browning  showed  his  sympathy 
with  Jews  by  signing,  in  1881.  the  memorial  to  the 
lord  mayor  to  summon  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  pei'secution  of  the  Jews  of  Russia ;  and  by  join- 
ing the  Council  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  in 
1887. 
BiBi.iocRAPiiv:  Joseph  Jacobs.  Jeiri.-:li  Idcnl^',  pp.  84-95. 

J. 

BROYDlE,  ISAAC:  Russian  Orientalist;  born 
at  Porozowo,  government  of  Grodno,  Ru.ssia,  Feb. 
23,  1867.    After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Grodno 
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he  went  in  1883  to  Paris.  There  he  studietl  at  the 
Sorbonue.  receiving  his  diploma  from  llie  Eeole  des 
Liingues  Orientales  in  1892,  and  from  tlie  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes.  Section  des  Sciences  Historiques  et 
Philologiques.  in  1894.  From  1890  to  1895  lie  was 
secretary  to  Joseph  Derenbourg.  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1895,  was  appointed  by  the  pviblica- 
tion  committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle 
one  of  the  collaborators  to  continue  the  publication 
of  Saailia's  works,  Avliich  Derenbourg  had  com- 
menced. In  1895  Broyde  was  appointed  liljrarian  to 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  which  position  he 
resigned  in  19tX).  lie  then  went  to  London,  and 
during  his  short  stay  there  catalogued  the  library  of 
Elkan  Adler.  The  same  year  he  went  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jewish  Enxt- 

CLOPEDI.\. 

Broyde  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Resume  des  Reflexions  sur  I'Ame  de  Baliya  ben 
Joseph  ibn  Pakuda."  Paris,  1894;  -Torat  ha- 
Nefesh":  "  Retiexions  sur  I'Ame  de  Bahya  ben 
Joseph  ibn  Pakuda."  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew,  with  notes  and  an  introduction.  Paris. 
1894;  "La  Prise  de  Jerusalem  par  les  Perses.  sous 
Heraclius."  Orleans.  1896.  translated  from  an  old 
Arabic  manuscript  in  Count  Couret's  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  Crusades.  He  has  also 
contributed  several  articles  on  Jewish  subjects  to 
"  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  "  and  the  "  Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives." 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BRUCHSAL:  City  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  Jews  resided  here  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1337  the  Jews  of  Bruch- 
sal joined  with  those  of  a  number  of  other  places  in 
paying  an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks  (in  lieu  of 
the  taxes  levied)  to  the  bishop  of  Spcyer.  They 
also  lent  various  sums  to  the  bishop,  which  money 
was  credited  against  the  tribute  due.  At  the  time 
of  the  Black  r)eatli  (1348-49)  many  Jews  of  Bruch- 
sal were  martyred.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Reformation  the  Jews  of  Bruchsstl  suffered  in 
common  with  their  coreligionists  throughout  Ger- 
many. Until  the  French  Revolution  the  Jewish  com- 
munit.y  numbered  only  one  or  two  hundred  persons : 
and  there  were  never  so  many  as  at  the  present 
time  (1902),  when  abotit  100  families  are  to  be  found 
in  the  place. 

The  most  famous  of  the  rabbis  was  David  Fried- 
berg  of  Jlosbach,  wlio  officiated  in  Bruchsiil  from 
1857  to  1871. 
BiBLiocR.iPHv:  SaUeld.  Martjiroliygiiim,  pas.sim. 

D.  A.  M.  F. 

BRUCK,  ABRAHAM  JACOB  :  Russian  edu- 
cator; author  of  works  in  Hebrew  and  in  Russian; 
born  in  the  district  of  Rossienny  1820;  died  in 
Yekaterinoslav  1893.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  yesliibah  of  Volozhin,  but  studied  Hebrew 
grammar  and  the  Russian,  German.  French,  and 
English  languages  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
For  many  years  he  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  the 
government  school  for  Jewish  boys  in  Kherson, 
and  later  established  a  ]irivate  school  for  Jewish 
girls,  which  the  government  subsidized.  For  his 
zeal  as  an  educator  he  was  awarded  a  medal  1)V  the 
government.     He  contributed  extensively  to  Jewish 


periodicals.  Russian  and  Hebrew.  A  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  a  French  novel  by  L.  Z ski — which  had 

been  published  in  the  "Archives  Israelites" — was 
made  by  him  under  the  title  of  "Hatan  Damim," 
Lemberg,  1878.  The  novel  portrays  the  life  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia. 

BiBLior.R.iPHY:  Ahiamf.  1893-94;  on  his  anioles  in  Russki 
i'lrici  and  other  periodicals  see  Sietematicluski  Uha- 
zatcl,  etc. 

H.  R. 

BRXTCK,  JACOB:  Hungarian  physician  and 
author;  born  at  Papa  Oct.  20.  1845;  died  at  Buda- 
pest 1901 ;  brother  of  Lajos  Brick.  He  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  and  at  the  University  of  Budapest ; 
and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1870.  He 
began  to  practise  at  Budapest  in  1874.  and  in  1875 
became  consulting  physician  at  the  Erzsebet  salt- 
water baths  of  the  city,  which  position  lie  held  till 
his  death  in  1901.  He  w;is  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
National  Exposition  of  1885,  and  notary  of  the  sani- 
tary department;  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Sanitary  Council.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  Millennial  Exposition  of  1896.  His 
literary  works,  princijially  on  the  treatment  of  fe- 
male diseases  and  hydropathy,  appeared  in  the 
medical  journals  "Gyogyaszat,"  "Fiirdoi  Lapok," 
and  "Pester  Jledicinische  Presse,"  of  which  last- 
mentioned  publication  Bruck  was  for  a  time  editor. 
BIBI.I0GR.\PHT:  Pallas  Lexicon. 

s.  M.   W. 

BRUCK,  JUXIUS  :  German  dentist  and  writer 
on  deiitisiiy:  burn  at  Breslau  Oct.  6,  1840;  died 
there,  April  20,  1902.  He  studied  dentistry  and 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Berlin,  Bonn, 
and  Paris;  receiving  his  diploma  as  dentist  from 
Berlin  in  1858.  and  as  doctor  of  medicine  from  Breslau 
University  in  1866.  In  1859  he  became  assistant 
to  his  father,  Dr.  Jonas  Bruck.  a  dentist  in  Bres- 
lau, and  succeeded  him  in  his  practise.  In  1871 
he  was  admitted  to  the  metlical  faculty  of  the  Bres- 
lau University  as  privat  docent.  receiving  the  hon- 
orary title  of  professor  in  1891. 

Bruck  is  the  author  of:  "Die  Krankheiten  des 
Zahntleisches"  ;  "Beitritge  zur  Pathologic  und  His- 
tologic der  Zahnpulpa":  "  Ueber  Angelx)rene  und 
Erworbene  Defekte  des  Gesichts  und  des  Kiefers  " ; 
"Das  Urethroscop  und  Stomatoscop  Durch  Galva- 
nisches  Gllihliclit." 

BiBi.iofiRAPHT :  T^ifrel.  7?iVi!;.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Vienna,  1901;  AUg. 
Zeit.  lies  Jiid.  MaT2,  UCe. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

BRUCK,  LAJOS:  Hungarian  painter;  bom 
at  Papa,  county  of  Veszprim.  Nov..  1846.  Though 
his  father  intended  him  for  commercial  life,  he  early 
showed  a  liking  for  drawing  antl  painting,  and 
resolved  to  become  an  artist.  He  frequented  the 
Academy  of  Art  in  Vienna,  and  made  portraits  in 
private;  this  latter  occupation  absorbing  his  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  often  he  had  to  miss  the  lectures 
and  go  to  Budapest  and  Erlau  in  order  to  complete 
the  jiortraits  which  had  been  ordered.  In  1871, 
after  having  received  a  stijieud  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  went  to  Italy  to  study  the  masterpieces  of 
art.     He  remained  two  yeare  in  Venice,  and  then 
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proceeded  to  Rome  aud  Naples,  everjwbere  pro- 
ducing a  large  number  of  sketches  and  studies.  An 
outcome  of  this  journey  was  the  picture  with  which  in 
1873  he  first  came  before  the  public,  "The  Rialto  at 
Venice."  On  his  return  from  Ital)'  he  completed  his 
sketches,  but  succeeded  in  finding  onlj'  a  single 
patron,  General  Tlirr,  who  purchased  three  of  his 
pictures.  As  a  consequence  he  undertook  another 
pilgrimage,  visiting  the  cities  of  Salzburg,  Muuich, 
Augsburg,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Rotterdam,  Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ostend,  and  London. 

In  1874  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  subjected 
to  many  struggles,  his  German  style  not  appealing 
to  the  French  taste.  Hitherto  his  style  had  inclined 
to  idealism  and  sentimentalism,  while  Paris  demanded 
the  forceful  representation  of  actual  life.  His  first 
notable  painting.  "On  the  Edge  of  the  Wood,"  was 
■exhiliited  in  the  Salon  in  1876.  This  was  followed 
by  "The  Departure  foi-  the  City  " — exhibited  at  the 
Salon,  1877 — which  made  him  widely  known.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  regular  annual  exhibitor  of 
pictures  treating  of  Hungarian  folk-life,  such  as 
"The  Letter  from  the  Absent  One,"  "Deserted," 
"The  Emigrant,"  and  "In  the  Forge."  These  pic- 
tures have  become  widely  known  through  engra- 
vings and  photographs,  which  have  found  many  pur- 
•chasers  in  America.  Bruck  recently  removed  from 
Paris  to  London,  where  he  ranks  among  the  most 
popular  painters. 

BiBLionRAPHT :  Pallas  Lexicon ;  Figaro,  1877 ;  Tlhistrated 
News,  1899. 

s.  M.  W. 

BBTJCK,  MAX  (Miksa) :  Hungarian  painter; 
born  at  Budapest  1803;  a  brother  of  Lajos  BnircK. 
He  graduated  from  the  schools  of  his  native  citj', 

And  when  still  a  pupil  at  the  Realschule  .showed  a 
predilection  for  drawing.     He  continued  his  studies 

.at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  wood-carving.     In  1880  he  accom- 
&,    .panied  his  brother  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for 

:several  years.  He  also  spent  three  j'ears  in  Munich. 
On  his  return  to  Budapest  lie  entered  Bencziir's 
School  of  Arts,  and  is  to-daj-  professor  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Painting.  His  best-known  pictures  are 
"Zwci  Liebespaare, "  "Nach  Hause,"  "Im  Walde" 
(which  are  at  the  imperial  castle  at  Vienna);  "Bis 
Wir  Alt  Wcrden  "  (in  the  imperial  castle  at  Buda- 
pest); "Am  Rande  der  Theiss,"  "Das  Ganse- 
Madchen." 

Bibliography:  SelhsUnographie ;  Pester  Lloyd,  1899. 
s.  M.  W. 

BRUCK,  MOSES:  Hungarian  theological  wri- 
ter; born  about  1813  in  Prerau,  jMoravia;  died  in 
1849.  He  studied  at  Prague,  and.  as  he  could  find 
no  position  as  tutor  in  Moravia,  went  to  Hungary. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  en- 
listed in  Gross-Becskerek  on  the  side  of  Hungarian 
independence,  became  a  Hon  ved  officer,  died  at  Hod- 
Mezo-Vasarhely,  and  was  buried  with  full  militar}' 
honors  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  there. 

Bruek  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  Reform  movement,  and  wasamong  the  pioneers 
of  modern  Jewish  theological  literature.  He  wrote 
"Die  Reform  des  Judenthums  "  ;  but  especiall)'  his 
•Rabbinisehe  Ceremouialgebriluche "  and  "Phari- 
III.— 26 


saische  Volkssitten  und  Ritualien"  are  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  Jewish  customs  and  prac- 
tises, and  were  favorably  criticized  by  Geiger  ("  Wis- 
senschaf tliche  Zeitschrif t, "  iii.  426)  aiid  FUrst  ("  Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Judenthums,"  i.  324),  and  were  widely 
read. 
s.  L.  V. 

BRTJCK,  SOLOMON  B.  ^AYYIM:  Aus- 
trian Hebraist  ;  b<iru  in  the  latter  |)art  of  the  eight- 
eenth century ;  died  about  1846.  He  is  the  author 
of  "  Hakirat  ha-Emet  "  (Altona,  1839;  2d  ed. ,  Vienna, 
1842),  a  volume  of  collectanea,  including  in  the  first 
edition  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  England  in 
the  English  language,  and  which  was  excluded  by 
the  Austrian  censor  from  the  second  edition.  His 
other  work,  "  Hezyone  Layil."  was  published  posthu- 
mously by  his  son,  Isaac  Levi  Brlick  (born  1817),  a 
veteran  of  the  Italian  wars  under  Radetzky.  In  a 
German  preface  which  he  appended  to  his  father's 
work,  Isaac  Levi  tells  his  own  interesting  biography 
and  his  experiences  with  Samuel  David  Luzzatto 
while  he  was  stationed  at  Padua.  Tlie  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  imaginaiy  dream-visits  to  the  other 
world,  in  which  the  manners  and  conduct  of  certain 
classes  are  .severely  criticized. 

Bibliography:  Ffli-st,  liihl.  Jud.i.  V.U;  Benjacob.  Omi- (la- 
Sefarim,  p.  aiO ;  Zeltlln,  Bihl.  Post-Meiidcls.  p.  «.  ' 
s.  p.   Wi. 

BBUCKMAN,  HENRIETTA  (n.'e  Kahn) : 
Founder  of  the  first  Jewish  women's  lodge  in  Amer- 
ica; born  in  Bohemia  April,  1810;  died  in  New  York 
city  April,  1888.  She  married  Dr.  Philip  Bruckman, 
and,  about  the  year  1842,  came  with  him  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  New  York  city.  Dr. 
Bruckman  and  his  wife  did  much  to  assist  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  emigrated  to  New  York, 
the  former  winning  the  sobriquet  of  "Der  Boh- 
mische  Vater. " 

Mrs.  Bruckman  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
women's  lodge  and  broached  the  subject  to  several 
ladies  of  the  Congregation  Emanu-EI.  An  informal 
meeting  was  held  at  her  house  in  1846,  resulting  in 
the  foundation,  on  April  21  of  that  j'car,  of  the 
"  Unabhiingiger  Orden  Treuer  Schwestcrn  "  (Inde- 
pendent Order  of  True  Sisters),  a  secret  benevolent 
society. 

Bibliography  :  Buck  des  Goldeticn  Jubilllums  (U.  O.  T.S.), 
New  York,  1896. 

A.  C.  Br. 

ERUHL,  LUCIEN  LEVY.     See  LEvv-BiirnL. 
BRTJHL,  L.  S.     See  Levy-Bkuui-. 

BR'tTLL,  ADOLF :  German  writer  and  theolo- 
gian; born  in  Kojetein,  Moravia,  April  27,  1846; 
son  of  Rabbi  Jakob  Brull.  He  was  educated  at 
Kremsier  and  at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Prague, 
and  Tireslau,  and  received  his  theological  training  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  the  last-named 
city.  In  1871  he  received  a  call  as  teacher  at  the 
Philanthropin  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Here  he 
founded  (1879)  the  Mendelssohn  Society  and  edits 
the"  Po|«il!lr-Wissenschaf tliche Monatsbliltter." 

lie  is  the  author  of  "  Fri'indsprachliche  Redensar- 
ten  und  Ausdrl'icklieh  als  Frenulsprachlich  Bezeich- 
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nete  WOrter  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midrascliim," 
Leipsic,  1869;  "Trachten  der  Juden  im  Nachbib- 
lisclien  Alterthume,"  part  i.,  Fiankfort-ou-the-Main, 
1873;  "Das  Samaritanisclie  Targum  zum  Penta- 
teuch, zum  Ersten  Male  in  Hebriiischer  Quadrat- 
scliiift  Nebst  einem  Anbange  TextkritiscUen  In- 
haltes  Herausgegeben,"  ib.  1875;  "Zur  Gescbicbte 
und  Literatur  der  Samaritaner, "  ib.  1876;  "Bei- 
trSge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Jildisch-Deutschen  Litera- 
tur."in  BriiU's  ".Tabrbucber,"  1877,  iii.  S. 

BBTTLL,  IGNAZ :  Austrian  composer;  born 
at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  Nov.  7,  1846.  In  1848  bis 
parents  removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  pupil 

of  Epstein  (piano- 
forte), Rufinatscha 
(composition),  and 
Dessoff  (instrumen- 
tation). In  1861 
Epstein  played 
with  great  success 
a  pianoforte  -  con- 
certo composed  by 
his  youthful  pupil. 
After  giving  piauo- 
forte-recitals  ht 
Vienna,  at  which 
he  played  princi- 
pally bis  own  com- 
positions, Briill 
made     extensive 


tours    through 
ly  and  Eng- 
I  orchestral 
yy        ^  '         serenade  of  his,  per- 

^       (/  formed  at  Stuttgart 

in  1864,  served  to  spread  his  fame,  and  in  1872  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Horak  Institute. 
Vienna. 

Brilirs  first  opera.  "'Der  Bettler  von  Samarkand  " 
(1864),  was  never  played ;  but  the  second,  "  Das 
Goldene  Kreuz "  (Berlin,  1875),  rapidly  became 
very  popular  in  Germany  and  abroad.  At  its  first 
performance  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Berlin, 
the  emperor,  William  I.,  personally  complimented 
the  composer  on  bis  success.  Tlie  opera  was  also 
given  in  English  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  and 
was  very  favorably  received  in  London.  It  was 
followed  by  "Der  Landfriede"  fSHenna,  1877); 
"Bianca"  (Dresden,  1879);  "Konigin  Mariette" 
(Munich.  1883);  "Das  Steinerne  Herz "  (Prague, 
1888) ;  "  Gringoire  "  (one  act.  Munich,  1892) ;  "  Schach 
dem  Konig"  (Munich,  1893);  and  a  two-act  comic 
opera,  "Der  Hussar"  (Vienna,  March  3,  1898),  a 
work  which  has  met  with  great  success.  The  other 
compositions  of  Briill  include:  "Im  Walde"  ;  "Jagd- 
Ouverture  filr  Orchcster";  3  orchestral  serenades; 
overture  to  "  ilacbetb"  ;  a  dance-suite  for  orchestra ; 
2  pianoforte-concertos;  a  violin-concerto;  a  suite 
and  3  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin ;  a  trio ;  a  so- 
nata for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  a  sonata  for 
two  pianos;  songs,  part-songs,  and  pianoforte 
pieces. 

Briill  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  diligent  com- 
posers of  the  present  day ;  he  has  exercised  a  most 
wholesome   and   fruitful  Influence  upon  every  de- 


partment of  composition  in  which  he  has  been  act- 
ive. In  his  chamber-music  he  reveals  the  influ- 
ence of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  but  finds  in 
the  field  of  opera  a  wider  scope  for  his  inventive 
powers.  "  Das  Goldene  Kreuz  "  to-day  occupies  a 
position  imapproached  by  any  other  modern  pro- 
duction in  the  field  of  popular  German  opera,  not 
excepting  Xessler's  "Trompeter  von  Sakkingen." 
Briill  is  an  excellent  pianist,  and  has  especially  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  interpreter  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Brahms,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship. 

Bibliography:   Baker,  Biographical  Diet,  of  Musicians; 
Riemann,  Miisik-Lexikon;  Hanslick,  Die  Moderne  Over, 

1ST5. 

s.  J.  So. 

BRTTLL,  JAKOB:  Austrian  Talmudist  and  au- 
thor; born  at  Neu-Raussnitz,  Moravia,  Nov.  16,  1812; 
died  at  Kojetein  Nov.  29,  1869.  He  attended  the 
yesbibot  of  Bony  liad,  Presburg.  and  Budapest.  After 
serving  as  assistant  rabbi  in  his  native  city,  he  was 
elected  rabbi  at  Kojetein  (1843),  where  lie  remained 
till  bis  death.  Among 
his  pupils  were  his 
two  sons.  Nehemiah 
and  Adolf  Briill.  as 
well  as  David  Kauf- 
manu. 

Briill  wrote  "For- 
scliungen  liber  Tar- 
gumim  und  3Iid- 
raschim"  (1852); 
"  Die  Mnemonik  des 
Talmud"  (1864); 
"  Mebo  ha-Mishnah  " 
(2  vols.,  1876,  1885); 
and  a  week  before 
his  death  he  pub- 
lished "Ben  Zeku- 
nim  "  (A  Child  of  Old 
Age).  He  contrib- 
uted to  L5w's"Ben 
Chananja"         and 

Weiss's  "Bet-Talmud."  His  writings  are  char- 
acterized bv  extensive  learning  and  critical  insight. 

S. 

BRtTLL,  NEHEMIAH  :  Rabbi  and  scholar  of 
varied  attainments:  born  March  16,  1843,  at  Neu- 
Raussnitz,  Moravia;  died  Feb.  5,  1891,  at  Frank- 
fort-ou-the-Main.  BruU  received  his  rabbinic-Tal- 
mudic  education  from  his  father,  Jakob,  who  com- 
bined wide  Talmudie  knowledge  with  acute  historical 
perception.  He  then  studied  classical  and  Oriental 
languages  and  history  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
having  at  the  same  time  a  good  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue his  Talmudie  studies  at  the  Vienna  bet  ha- 
Midrash,  then  under  the  direction  of  men  like  I.  H. 
Weiss,  M.  Friedmann,  and  Adolf  Jellinek.  Here, 
too.  Briill,  the  son  of  a  conservative  rabbi,  and  the 
grand.^on  of  the  arcli-Orthodox  chief  rabbi  of  Mo- 
ravia, Nahum  Trebitsch,  developed  into  a  decided 
Reformer  and  a  disciple  of  Geiger. 

Brail  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Bisenz,  one  of  the  Re- 
form communities  of  Moravia,  an  ofl5ce  that  be  re- 
signed inl870  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  rabbinate 
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of  Fraukfort-ou-tlie-Main.  He  oweil  tliis  appoint- 
ment to  Abraham  Geiger,  who  drew  the  attention  of 
liis  native  community  to  the  young  Moravian  rabbi. 
Brill)  remained  with  this  ancient  community  until 
his  death,  although  his  position  was  fraught  with 
disappointment.  As  a  result  of  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  S.  R.  Hirsch  at  Frankfort,  even  the 
circles  that  were  not  Ortliodo.x  temled  gradually 
toward  the  conservative  party.  BrliU  cared  as  little 
for  compromise  as  did  his  opponent  Hirsch.  An 
enthusiastic  represent- 
ative of  the  Reform 
movement,  for  relig- 
ious as  well  as  scien- 
tific reasons,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to 
any  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation between  Re- 
form and  Orthodo.xy. 
Yet  he  was  not  the 
man  to  influence  the 
masses:  his  sermons, 
less  effective  from  the 
pulpit,  had  to  be  read 
in  order  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Not  until  he 
saw  that  all  his  efforts 
were  in  vain,  and  he 
had  been  personally  attacked  (compare  Frankfout- 
on-tiie-Main),  did  he  retire  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies,  greatly  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  Jew- 
ish learning. 

Briill's  researches  ranged  over  almost  all  the 
branches  of  Jewish  science,  including  Bible  exege- 
sis and  grammar,  Jewish  history  and  literature,  the 
Apocrypha,  Biblical  Halakah,  casuistics,  responsa, 
general  history,  ])liilology,  poetry, 
Jewish-German  literature;  and  he 
contributed  to  all  these  by  original  in- 
vestigation. No  less  a  man  than  Adolf 
Jellinck  says  of  BrliU:  "His  range  of 
reading  in  Jewish  literature  was  hardly 
paralleled,  and  he  evinced  a  peculiar  acumen  found 
in  no  other  scholar  of  modern  times "  (in  Adolf 
BrttU's  "  Monatsblatter, "  xi.  5«).  Brtill  collected  the 
results  of  his  scholarship  in  the  ten  volumes  of  his 
"  Jahrbucher"  (Frankfort-on  tlie-JIain,  1874-90).  He 
contriliuted  almost  the  entire  material  to  the.se 
"Jahrbucher" — the  longer  and  shorter  essays  as 
well  as  the  numerous  criticisms  on  new  books. 
JIany  of  these  essays  have  also  been  printed  sepa- 
rately. Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of 
them,  arranged  according  to  subjects — Bible:  "Bei- 
trilge  zur  Erklarung  des  Buches  Ho.sea  "  ("Jahrb." 
v.-vi.  1-62):  "  Historische  Basis  des  Buches  Ruth  " 
(v.-vi.  63-70);  "Das  Apokryphi.scbe  Susanuabuch  " 
(iii.  1-69);  "Die  Epistolischeu  Apokryphen  unil  die 
Apokryphischcn  Zusatze  zum  Buclie  Daniel."  Tal- 
mud: "Die  Talmudischen  Tractalc  i'lbcr  Trauer  um 
Verstorbene  "  (i.  1-57);  "Fremdsiiracliliche  Worter 
in  den  Talmuden  und  Midraschim  "  (i.  123-210) ;  "  Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Bab3'lonischen  Talmuds 
alsSchriftwerkes"  (ii.  1-123);  "  Verschollene  Barai- 
tfis  und  Midraschim  "  (ii.  124-133);  "Entstehungund 
UrsprUnglicher  Inhalt  des  Tractates  Abot "  (vii. 
1-17);   "  Eingeschaltete  Partien   im   Babylonlschen 


BrUIl's 
Scientific 

Im- 
portance. 


Talmud  "  (viii.  .59-60).  History :  "  Adiabene  "  (i.  58- 
H6) :  "  Das  Geschlecht  der  Treves  "  (i.  87-122) ;  "  Die 
Polemik  fUr  und  gegeu  JIaimuni  im  Dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert"  (iv.  1-33);  "Zur  Gesch.  der  Judisch- 
Ethischen  Literatur  des  Mittelalters"  (v.-vi.  71-93); 
"Spriichworter  in  der  Naehtalmudischen  Literatur 
des  Judenthums"  (vii.  18-30). 

BrliU's  extraordinary  range  of  readingand  critical 
insight  constituted  him  an  almost  unexcelled  re- 
viewer of  new  books  in  the  field  of  Jewish  science. 
His  "  Jahrbilcher"  contain  183  reviews,  all  of  which 
illuminate  more  or  less  tlie  subjects  with  which  they 
deal.  In  1890Brilll  undertook  a  continuation  of  the 
"Ilebriiische  Bibliographic,"  edited  by  Steinschnel- 
der,  under  the  title  "Central-Anzeiger 

Biblio-      flir  Jiulische  Literatur  "  ;  but  only  one 
graphical    volume   appeared    (Frankfort-on-the- 

Works.  Main,  1891),  as  the  undertaking  was 
cut  short  by  BriiU's  death.  At  the 
instance  of  Steinschneider,  the  Zunz-Stiftung  had 
commissioned  Brftll  to  add  a  supijlement  to  Zunz's 
"Gottesdienstliche  Vortriige,"  the  basic  work  of 
modern  Jewish  science.  Steinschneider  remarked  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  in 
question  (xvi.):  "Dr.  BriiU  aiijieared  to  me  to  pos- 
sess the  rare  combination  of  ability  and  leisure, 
zeal  and  perseverance,  requisite  for  eiliting  such  a 
supplement."  Brilll  hail  intended  to  devote  his 
whole  scholarship  to  this  undertaking.  The  scat- 
tered notes  that  were  found  in  his  papers  after 
his  death  were  in  part  incorporated  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  "Gottesdieu.stliehe  Vortriige"  (ih. 
1892).  Bi'i'Ul  was  among  the  few  German  scholars 
who  also  wrote  in  Hebrew,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
many  contributions  to  the  Hebrew  pc^riodicals  "  I3et- 
Talmud,"  "Bet  ha-Midrash,"  "Ha-Karmcl,"  and 
"Ozar  haSifrut."  Of  these,  "Toledot  Shabbethai 
Zebi"(Wilna,  1879)  and  "  Ner  la-Maor,"  a  biogra- 
phy of  Aaron  Worms,  in  "Ozar  ha-Sifrut,"ii.  20-31, 
deserve  special  mention.  BriiU  also  printed  his 
sermons  (1869)  and  addresses  (1878).  "Grabreden" 
(Frankforton-the-Main,  1895)  and  "  Trauung.sredcn" 
{i/>.  1891)  were  published  posthumously. 

Biblioc.rapiit:  Adolf  Bmn,  MouatMdtter,   xl.  .W-.Wa,  U8- 
151 ;  Ha-Asif,  vl.  143;  KayserlinK,  (icdenkljlCtttcr,  p.  V.i. 
s.  L.  G. 

BRUNA,  ISRAEL.     See  Israei.  hen  Hayvim 

(IK    IJni'XN. 

BRUNETTI,  ANGELO  (lietter  known  as  Ci- 
ciruacchio) :  Popular  Roman  leader,  and  advocate 
of  the  cMiancipulion  of  the  Jews;  born  in  Rome  1800; 
died  there  Aug.  10,  1849.  Inspired  by  the  patriot 
Mazzini,  Brunetti  labored  not  only  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  native  city,  but  also  for  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  ghetto.  He  utilized  the 
great  influence  he  had  gained  during  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  epoch,  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Jews  and  their  Christian  fellow-citizens.  On 
Jidy  8,  1847,  he  won  over  the  inhabitants  of  Re- 
gola,  a  suburb  of  Rome,  and  a  week  later  an  im- 
mense mass  meeting  in  favor  of  the  .lews  was  held 
in  the  capital  itself.  On  the  eveningof  that  meeting 
(July  15)  6,000  Roman  citizens  went  to  the  ghetto 
and  fraternized  enthusiastically  with  its  inhabitants. 
When  on  April  17,  1848  (the  first  day  of  Pesali),  the 
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order  of  Pius  IX.  toteardownthe  walls  of  the  ghetto 
was  made  public,  Ciciruacchio  hastened  thither  with 
a  large  uumber  of  bis  frieuds,  aud  they  were  the 
first  to  begin  the  work  of  demolition.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Ciciruacchio,  together  with  two  of 
liis  sous,  was  killed  in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  Jewish  congregation  of  Rome  erected  in  its 
council-room  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  with  an  in- 
scription lecordiug  his  great  services  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews  of  Rome. 

BiBLioGRAriiY :  Boni,  La  Cnnjura  di  Rnma  e  Pio  IX.,  Lau- 
sanne, 1S47:  Berliner.  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  ii.  149; 
Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  GcscJi.  der  Juden  in  Bom,  ii.  370, 
374. 
S.  I-   E. 

BBUNN  :  Capital  of  Jloravia.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Capistrano.  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Brlinn  July  27,  1451,  by  King  Ladislaus,  the  pos- 
thumous son  of  the  fanatical  Albrecht  II.  Among 
the  exiles  was  Israel  Bruna,  author  of  a  well-known 
set  of  responsa,  and  recognized  as  the  greatest  Tal- 
mudic  authority  of  his  time.  Not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  Jews  attempt 
to  found  a  new  community.  In  obedience  to  a 
royal  decree  of  Sept.  5,  1811,  they  paid  .50  florins  a 
year,  and  12  florins  into  the  poor  fund,  for  permis- 
sion to  have  a  small  Torah  (law-scroll)  in  their  pos- 
session. David  Ashkenazi,  whose  sou,  Joel  Deutsch, 
was  director  of  the  institute  for  deaf-mutes,  offici- 
ated as  rabbi,  although  he  was  only  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  lueat-inspector.  In  1852  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  lay  out  a  cemetery,  and  iu  1853 
to  build  a  synagogue.  The  statutes  of  a  religious 
society  formed  in  1853  were  provisionally  confirmed 
Sept.  \  of  that  year;  but  not  until  Feb.  7,  1859,  did 
the  ministry  give  permission  to  organize  a  provi- 
sional ieligious  community.  On  March  15,  1860, 
all  the  Jews  living  at  Brunu  were  released  from  pay- 
ing thecomnuinal  dues  of  their  several  communities, 
and  on  Nov.  7  of  the  same  year  the  protest  of  the 
district  community  against  this  decree,  that  injured 
it  in  its  finances,  was  refused.  Dr.  B.  Placzek,  who 
was  chosen  rabbi  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed 
district  rabbi  by  the  ministry  May  5,  1885. 

The  Jewish-JIoravian  orphan  asylum  and  the  pro- 
seminary  are  at  Briinu ;  the  city  is  the  center  for  the 
Moravian  general  fund  ("Landesmassenfonds")  de- 
rived from  the  excise.  This  fund,  which  had  been 
used  for  Jewish  educational  purposes  since  the  time 
of  Joseph  II.,  was  handed  over  to  the  management  of 
the  Jews  of  Moravia  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 
Sept.  28,  1869. 

D.  A.  F.-G. 

BRUNNER,  ARNOLD  "WILLIAM  :  Ameri 
can  architect;  the  sun  of  William  Brunner  and  Isa- 
belle  Solomon;  was  born  in  New  York  city  Sept. 
25, 1857.  He  was  educated  in  Manchester,  England, 
and  in  New  York,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  special 
architectural  course  in  the  Massachu.sctts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Brunner  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  (1881),  is 
a  member  and  vice-president  (1898)  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, a  fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  (1902)  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city.     He 


has  designed  and  erected  many  buildings,  notably 
the  new  United  States  post-office,  custom-house, 
aud  court-house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  won  in  com- 
petition. He  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Tem- 
ple Beth  El.  the  synagogues  of  the  congregations 
Shearith  Israel  and  Shaaray  Tefila,  the  Educational 
Alliance  Building,  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Clara 
de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  all  in  New  York, 
and  of  the  Temple  Mishkan  Israel  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. ,  and  the  Frank  Memorial  Synagogue  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Brunner  has  written  a  work  on  "Cottages,"  an- 
other on  "Interior  Decoration,"  and  is  a  contributor 
to  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,"  edited  by 
Russell  Sturgis.  A. 

BRUNNER,  SEBASTIAN  :  Austrian  Catholic 
theologian,  editor,  and  anti-Jewish  writer;  born 
Dec.  10,  1814,  in  Vienna;  died  in  Wiihring,  near 
Vienna,  Nov.  26,  1893.  He  was  ordained  as  priest 
in  1838.  and  after  officiating  in  various  parts  of  the 
diocese  of  Vienna,  was  employed  by  Metternich 
(1843-48)  in  ari-auging  all  reports  on  religious  and 
political  movements  that  came  into  the  minister's 
office.  In  1846  he  was  sent  by  the  chancellor  to 
France  and  Germany  to  report  the  situation  in  those 
countries. 

Brunner  founded  in  1848 the  "Wiener  Katholische 
Kirclienzeitung,"  which  he  edited  until  1865,  ma- 
king himself  notorious  by  his  rabid  attacks  in  its 
coluuuis  on  Jews  and  Judaism.  Citing  the  actions 
of  David  and  Elijah,  he  insisted  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness, 
and  for  this  reason  lie  maintained  that  the  Jewish 
morals  endangered  those  of  the  Christian  neighbors 
of  Jews  ("Kirchenzeitung,"  1860,  p.  12).  For  a 
long  time  the  Jews  ignored  his  denunciations;  but 
finally,  in  1860,  Ignaz  Kuranda,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  "Ostdeutsche  Post."  took  up  the  cause  of  his 
coreligionists,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  (Jan.  28, 
18S0)  that  Brnuner's  attacks  were  for  the  most  part 
mere  repetitions  of  the  charges  made  by  Eisenmenger 
and  PfefEerkorn,and  that,  moreover,  the}'  were  under- 
taken by  Brunner  not  in  a  spirit  of  zeal  for  the 
Church,  but  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  circulation 
of  his  paper. 

Brunner  sued  Kuranda  for  libel  April  27,  1860; 
but  on  trial  the  latter  was  acquitted  as  having 
sustained  every  item  of  his  charges  against  Brunner. 
who  in  addition  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  pi'e- 
siding  judge  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  priest.  The 
importance  which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  re-sult 
of  the  trial  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  steno- 
graphic account  of  its  proceedings  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  in  both  Hebrew  and  German  for  tlie 
purpose  of  commemorating  Kuranda's  victory  over 
Bruimer. 

Brunner  held  several  high  offices  in  the  Catholic 

Church. 

Bibliography:  Meyer,  Kmivrrsatioiis-Lexihon,  ^ih  ed.,  vol. 
iii.:    La   Grande  Eneiidopcdk,  vol.  vlii.;    David  Gordon, 
MiUicmcUi  lui-Ho>^hek  vc-ha-Or. 
D.  A.   R. 

BRUNSWICK,  L:^0N  L^IVT  (known  as 
Liberie) :  Fiench  dramatist;  born  at  Paris  April 
20,  1805;   died  at  Havre  April  29,  1859.     Favorite 
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collaborator  of  Ad.  de  Leuven,  lie  wrote  together 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  Diimeri?an,  Dupeuty  de 
Beauplun,  etc.,  many  vaudevilles  ami  comic  operas, 
among  which  were:  "Gothon  dii  Passage  Delorme," 
1831.  a  parody  on  Victor  Hugo's  "  Marion  Delorme  " : 
"FaubUis,"  1833;  "  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau," 
1837:  "Le  Brasseur  de  Preston,"  1838^  the  last 
two  set  to  music  by  Adolphe  Adam;  "Le  Manage 
du  Tambour,"  1843;  "Gibby  la  Cornemuse,"  1847, 
to  the  mu.sic  of  Clapisson;  "La  Poire  aux  Idees," 
1849;  "Le  Roi  desHalles,"  1853;  "Dans  les  Vignes," 
185G. 

Bibliography  :    La  Grande  EnciidcipeiUc.  s.v. 
s.  J.  W. 

BRUNSWICK      (German,      Braunschweig) : 

Duchy  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  which  has  the 
same  name.  The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  the 
duchy  was  at  Blankenburg;  for  a  record  states  tliat 
in  1341  the  abbess  of  Qucdliuburg  owed  Jacob,  a 
Jew,  probably  the  first  one  in  Brunswick,  213  pounds 
of  silver;  some  of  the  lands  of  the  nunnery  were 
sold  to  extinguish  this  debt.  At  another  time  a 
payment  of  eight}'  pounds  of  silver  between  the 
same  parties  is  mentioned.  In  1347,  Jews  were  set- 
tled at  Ilelmstedt.  The  abbot  of  Verden  was  their 
lord.  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349.  the 
Jews  of  Brunswick  were  persecuted;  and  in  1.540, 
by  reasr)n  of  Martin  Luther's  polemics,  anti-Jewish 
outljreaks  occurred.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Israel  Jacobson,  a  noted  Jewish  financier,  lived  in 
Brunswick.  Mendelssohn  often  visited  the  ducal 
family,  with  which  he  was  on  intimate  terms. 

The  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  barely  tolerated  in  Brunswick.  However, 
their  condition  was  gradually  ameliorated;  for,  by 
the  laws  of  Oct.  39,  1821,  Jews  were  permitteti  to 
become  apprentices  in  all  trades.  Ondis.solving  the 
Chambers  July  11,  1833,  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
announced  that  steps  to  relieve  Jews  of  their  dis- 
abilities were  contemplated.  Again,  in  1831,  the 
Jews  petitioned  Duke  William  of  Brunswick  to 
change  the  laws  affecting  them.  As  the  Jews  liad 
always  fulfilled  their  duties  as  citizens,  they  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  to  full  jjrivileges  as  such. 
This  petition  was  unsuccessful. 

On  Oct.  12,  1833,  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews 
were  passed.  It  was  enacted  that  those  who  had 
the  legal  right  to  reside  in  Brunswick  were  to  be 
regarded  as  inhabitants  and  native  residents.  It  was 
ordained  that  right  of  residence  did  not  depend  on 
religious  convictions,  but  rather  on  the  possession 
of  some  means,  or  of  freedom  from  criminal  acts. 
The  Jews  were  allowed  to  vote  for  and  act  as  depu- 
ties and  as  minor  officials.  As  late  as  1830  tliese 
rights  were  excluisively  enjoyed  by  the  Cliristians. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1833  the  director  of  the 
Samson  Free  School  in  Wolfenbi'ittel  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  deputy  and  was  defeateil  by 
one  vote.  The  Jews  had.  however,  no  extensive 
property  rights;  for  they  could  buy  land  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  government.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  act  as  attorneys,  but  not  as  procurators  or 
notaries. 

In  1843  and  1844,  through  the  "Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Judenthums,"  Ludwig  Philippson  summoned  a  rab- 


binical conference  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  Judaism,  to  meet  at  Brunswick  early  in 
1844.  The  sessions  lasted  from  June  13  to  June  19, 
and  were  attended  by  twenty-two,  and  later  by 
twenty-five  rabbis,  who  worked  to  improve  the 
Jewish  ritual  and  to  preserve  the  religious  instinct 
in  the  Jews  themselves.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
conference,  which  drew  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  Jews,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Jews'  oath,  "  Jlore 
Judaico,"  May  16,  1845.  In  1850  permission  was 
granted  to  Jews  to  become  officers  in  the  army  and 
to  marry  Christians  without  first  being  baptized. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  S.  L. 
Eger  was  rabbi  in  Brunswick.  In  1840  Dr"  Herz- 
feld  was  the  rabbi,  the  government  liaving  full 
power  to  appoint. 

In  the  duchy  two  famous  institutions  now  flour- 
ish: (1)  the  Samson  Free  School  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
mentioned  above,  founded  in  1733  liy  Gumpel  Moses 
(also  known  as  Marcus  Gumpel  Moses  Fulda),  the 
first  Jewish  resident  of  Wolfenbiittel;  and  (3)  the 
Jacobson  Free  School  and  Asylum  at  Seesen,  of 
which  Immanuel  Wohlwill  was  superintendent  in 
1838. 

In  1840  the  Jews  of  Brunswick  numbered  1,300. 
The  latest  figures  give  3,000  Jewish  residents  in  the 
duchy. 

BiBi.ioGRAPHY  :  Bresslau.  in  Sleinsclineider,  Hchr.  BiW.  1ST2, 
p.  10;  Salfeld,  Mor(«r"(i)(/ii(»i,  p.  3B'.).  Fur  the  later  periiid, 
Jost,  Ncuerc  Gefeh.  ihr  Israclilcii  von  Ifilo  tii.i  ISW,,  Berlin, 
1846,  pastxim.  For  tlie  conference,  PrfitiikoUc  dcr  Erntcn 
Bahhinir-Vcfmnimlung,  Brunswick,  1844.  For  Ibe  Samson 
Free  Scliool,  Orient,  Lit.  1844,  Nos.  5-«. 

D.  A.  M.  F. 

BB.USA :  City  of  Anatolia,  54  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople and  21  miles  from  the  port  of  Moudania. 
According  to  some  chroniclers,  the  Jews  of  Bnisa 
were  the  first  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Ot- 
toman Turks  and  to  come  under  their  dominion. 
According  to  others.  Sultan  I'rkhan.  on  capturing 
Brusa  (1336),  drove  out  all  the  iiihabitiiuts.  and.  in 
order  to  repeople  it,  imported  Jews  from  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  other  places  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Hence  Brusa  was  the  first  Jewish  conununity  of 
Turkey.  Sultan  Urkhau.  in  consideration  of  a  poll- 
tax  called  "kharaj,"  granted  to  the  Jews  a  fir- 
man authorizing  them  to  live  in  a  .special  quarter 
(Yahudi-Mahalesi),  to  build  a  synagogue  there 
(that  of  'Ez  Hayyim),  and  to  have  a  chief  rabbi. 
The  Jewish  magistrates  ("memuniiim  "),  popularly 
called  "kharajros,"  receivers  of  the  kharaj  or  tax, 
collected  this  tax  and  delivered  it  to  the  governor, 
under  oath  upon  the  roll  of  the  Law. 

According  to  the  historian  Ubicini,  persecutions 
obliged  Spanish  Jews  to  leave  their  couutiyin  1415. 

"When   they   arrived    at   Brusa.   the 
Historical    beauty  of  this  Oriental  city,  the  fresh- 
Data,         iiess  of  its  waters,  the  multitude  of  its 

jialaces  and  gardens  that  reminded 
them  of  Granada  and  Andalusia,  induced  them  to 
settle  here."  Upon  the  great  exjnilsion  of  1493  other 
Spani-sh  Jews  settled  in  Brusa,  and  founded  two  new 
synagogues  named,  respectively,  "  Kahal  Kadosh 
Mayor"  and  "Kahal  Kadosh  Genishah." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli  there  existed  iu 
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Brusa  an  important  yeshibali,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  well-known  family  of  rabbis  Algazi 
or  AI-Gazi.  At  this  time  Solomon  Algazi  I.,  "the 
Elder,"  author  of  thirteen  rabbinical  works;  his 
brother  Moses  Algazi,  also  an  author;  and  Joseph 
Gansou  (1628),  teacher  of  the  Algazis,  flourished  here. 
As  one  of  the  remarlvable  events  of  the  period  1600- 
1800  a  coullagration  is  reported  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteentli  century  that  destroyed  half  the 
city  as  well  as  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  rabbis  of 
Brusa  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  been,  in 
chronological  order:  Abraham  Shilton;  liis  son  Eli- 
jah Shiltou;  David  Carasso  from  Salonica;  Abra- 
ham Habib  from  Bosnia;  Rab  Shabbethai  Halevy, 
brother  of  the  grand  rabbi  Moses  Hal6vy  of  Con- 
stantinople; a  rabbi  from  Ismid ;  and  R.  Uzziel 
from  Constantinople. 

The  older  Jews  of  Brusa  tell  the  following  legend  : 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurja  learned  rabbi 

came  incognito  to  that  city  from  Sa- 

Legend.  lonica.  He  fell  ill,  and  died  almost 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  and  was 
buried  like  any  ortlinary  man.  But  a  stiange  light 
was  seen  to  hover  over  his  grave  for  several  night.s 
in  succession,  which  greatly  e.xcited  the  community. 
Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  the  stranger  was  a 
very  pious  and  learned  rabbi.  Rab  Segalia  by  name : 
and  the  people  then  decided  to  render  him  the  last 
honors  due  to  his  position,  by  erecting  a  tine  tomb- 
stone over  his  grave.  The  stone,  accordingly,  was 
placed  on  the  mound.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  thrown  down  some  distance 
away.  It  was  restored,  but  again  mysteriously  re- 
moved overnight,  and  now  the  people  no  longer 
dared  to  replace  it.  At  this  tomb  of  Rab  Segalia 
the  people  were  wont  to  pray  for  rain  in  times  of 
drought.  Every  trace  of  the  tomb  lias  now  disap- 
peared, owing  to  the  construction  of  a  road  to  the 
railway  station. 

In  1901  the  Jewish  population  of  Brusa  num- 
bered 3,500  in  a  total  of  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
community  possesses  three  ver\-  handsome  syna- 
gogues, belonging  to  the  congregations  'Ez  Hay- 
yim.  Mayor,  and  Gerushah.  Of  Jewish  antiquities, 
there  is  in  the  synagogue  'Ez  Hayyim  a  scroll  of 
the  Law  more  than  160  years  old;  and 
Population  in  that  of  the  Gerushah  congregation 

and  In-  a  unique  old  "  rimmon  "  (a  silver  ponie- 
stitutions.  granate  forming  part  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Torah  scroll;  the  mate  of  this 
rimmon  was  stolen),  dating  back  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteentli  century;  and  the  Shilton  family  pos- 
sesses some  old  manuscripts  written  by  rabbis  of 
that  name.  The  notable  families  of  Brusa  are: 
Baraza,  Caraco.  Shilton,  Franco.  Saban.  and  Se- 
villa. 

The  Brusa  community  has  the  following  philan- 
thropic societies:  Haknasat  Orahim,  'Ozer  Dallim. 
Bikkur  Holini.  'Ose  Hesed.  The  Jews  of  Brusa  are 
very  benevolent,  and  visit  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes.     Tliere  is  not  a  single  beggar  in  the  city. 

In  1901  tliere  were  four  hundred  Jewish  pupils — 
namely,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boys  and 
seventy-two  girls — iu.the  two  schools  supported  by 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Vniverselle.  and  two  hundred 
in  the  Talmud  Torah. 


The  chief  rabbi  of  Brusa  in  19Q1  was  David  Pappo 
of  Constantinople.  This  official  presides  at  the  com- 
munal council  elected  by  the  notables 
Communal   of  the   city.     The   revenues   of  this 

Admin-  council  consist  of  ta.xes  upon  meat  and 
istration.  wine  and  the  rent  of  some  real  estate 
(a  bath,  an  oven,  and  some  shops).  As 
formerly,  the  Jews  still  pay  to  the  government  a  tax 
for  exemption  from  militaiy  duty,  called  "bedile." 
When  the  notables  are  short  of  funds  and  unable  to 
pay  this  tax,  the  communal  council  draws  upon  the 
tieasurv  of  the  three  synagogues.  These  are  gov- 
erned by  syndics  ("gabba'im  "). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  the  Jews  are 
generally  poor.  Among  them  are  two  or  three  mer- 
chants, about  fifteen  money-changers,  and  a  large 
number  of  small  shopkeejiers.  pedlers,  and  dealers 
in  tinware.  Although  the  silk  industry  isaspccialty 
tliere.  no  Jews  are  engaged  in  it.  beyond  some  two 
liundred  Jewish  women  working  as  operatives  in 
the  mills.  The  Alliance  Israelite  maintains  at  Brusa 
a  system  for  apprenticing  boys  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths. •  tinsmiths,  compositors,  and  for  teaching 
gills  to  weave.  Some  3'oung  Jews  occupy  subordi- 
nate positions  in  European  business  houses  and 
banks  established  at  Brusa.  No  Jews  are  employed 
by  the  government,  nor  are  any  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessions. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Brusa  there  are  some 
places  containing  a  small  number  of  Jews  originally 
from  Brusa.  as  Cliinasti-Cassaba,  Yeni-Yol,  Yeni- 
Shehir,  Eski-Shehir,  and  Yeumlek. 

BiBi.KiGRAPHT:  Azulai,  Sftfni  ?iii-Gfdi)(ini ;  BuUetin  del'Al- 
Ua)ice   Israelite   Universdle,  1899;  Ubicini  (reported  in  El 
Dia,  a  Jewish  journal  ol  Philippopolis). 
D.  M.  Fk. 

BRUSILOV  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
Ru.ssia.  Avith  a  Jewish  population  (1898)  of  2.800.  in 
a  total  of  6.500.  Of  the  541  Jewish  artisans.  112  are 
tailors  and  306  tanners.  About  eighty  families  re- 
ceive alms  at  Passover.  There  is  a  Talmud  Torah, 
attended  by  more  than  one  hundred  children.  Bru- 
silov  has  also  twenty-two  private  schools,  a  hospital, 
a  poorhouse,  and  a  "  Gemilut  Hesed "  (societj'  for 
lending  monev  without  interest). 

II.  R  "  S.   J. 

BRUSSELS  (French,  Bruxelles) :  Capital  of 
Belgium.  There  are  no  record^  as  to  the  date  when 
Jews  first  settled  in  Brussels;  but  as  many  of  them 
were  scattered  over  the  province  of  Brabant  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
established  tliemselves  at  Brussels  as  soon  as  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Geiy,  bishop  of  Cambray.  in  the  sev- 
enth century.  The  Jeivs  of  Brussels  underwent  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  (licir  Belgian  coreligionists.  The 
Crusaders  left  many  sanguinary  traces  of  their  pas- 
sjige  at  Brussels.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  the  Jews  of 
Brussels,  protected  by  the  subsequent  rulers,  at- 
tained, in  common  with  those  of  otlier  communities 
of  Brabant,  a  liigli  degree  of  prosperitv.  The  calam- 
ities which  culminated  in  the  massacre  and  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  of  Brussels  in  1370  began  with  the 
spreading  of  the  Black  Death  throughout  Europe. 
A  chronicler  of  that  time.  Li  Muisis.  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  trairedv.  for  which  see  Belgium. 
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This  catastrophe,  which  took  place  in  1349,  was 
followed  twenty-two  years  later  by  a  similar  one. 
A  banker  of  Eughien,  distinguished  by  his  wealth  as 
well  as  by  his 
philanthropy, 
was  assassinated 
in  his  own  gar- 
den. His  wife 
and  son  took  ref- 
uge in  Brussels. 
The  assassins 
spread  t  he  re 
port  that  tlie 
Jews  had  stolen 
from  a  church 
consecrated  wa- 
fers in  order  to 
pierce  them  with 
poniards.  This 
brought  about 
the  burning  of 
hundreds  of 
Jews  at  Brussels 
(Jlay  23,  1370) 
and  a  general 
banishmentfrom 
Belgium.  The 
event  is  known 
locally  as  the 
miracle  of  St. 
Gudule,  and  was 
commemorated 
by  an  annual 
festival.  Eight- 
een tableaux, 
which  repre- 
sented the  pier- 
cing of  the  host 
and  the  miracle 
of  the  spurting 
of  the  blood, 
were  painted ; 
and  these  paint- 
ings are  .still 
preserved  in  the 
Church  of  St. 
Gudule.  On 
the  Jewish  side, 
the  martyrs  of 
Brussels       were 


commemora- 
ted     in     the 
"Memorbuch  "  of  Mayencc  and  in  a  Hcln'ew  elegy. 
From  1370  till  the  end  of  the  Spanish  domination 
over  Belgium,  there  is  no  trace  of  Jews  at  Brussels. 
Their  leappearance  there  dated  probably  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  (April  11,   1713),  when  Belgium 
became  part  of  Austria.     A  decree  banishing  Jews 
from  Brussels  was  issued  July  18, 1716; 
After  the     but  it  was  not  enforced:  a  gift  to  the 
Peace  of     crown  overcame  all  difficulties.    Asim- 
Utrecht.      ilar  decree  issued  forty  years  later  had 
the   same    result.     Several   Jews   re- 
ceived the  right  of  citizenship  in  Brussels.     Among 
them  was  one  named  Philip  Nathan,  who,  in  1783, 
requested  the  government  to  assign  a  place  for  a  new 


Jews  Represented  as  Transfl.xing  Hosts. 

{.After  the  Gobelin  Tapestries  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  Bruss 


cemetery  for  the  Jews:  the  old  one,  situated  near 
the  Porte  de  Namur,  having  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dismantling  of  the  fortress. 

JIany  families 
of  position  from 
Germany  and 
Holland,  such  as 
the  Landaus,  the 
Lipnianns,  the 
Fiirths,  the 
Hirschs,  and  the 
Simons,  settled 
in  Brussels.  The 
Jews  were  still 
subjected  to 
special  imposts. 
It  was  only 
after  1794,  when 
the  French 
became  masters 
of  Belgium,  that 
Jews  could 
settle  freely  in 
Brussels  and  en- 
joy the  rights  of 
citizenship.  An 
imperial  edict 
dated  March  17, 
1808,  divided  the 
Jews  living  in 
French  coun- 
tries into  consis- 
tories. Brussels 
was  included  in 
the  consistory  of 
Crefeld.  On  the 
overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  Bel- 
gium was  uni- 
ted with  Hol- 
land ;  and  the 
Jewish  com- 
munity of  Brus- 
sels liecame  the 
head  of  the 
fourteenth  relig- 
ious district  of 
Hi>lland.  After 
the  revolution  of 
1830  Brussels  be- 
came the  head 
of    the    Belgian 


consistories,  and  a  chief  rabbi  was  nominated.  The 
chief  rabbis  have  been:  E.  Carmoly,  Henri  Loeb, 
Aristide  Astruc,  Abraham  Dreyfus,  and  the  present 
(1902)  rabbi,  Armaud  Bloch.  The  government  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  support  of  Jewish  worship. 
In  1890,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  Brussels 
had  l.")0  registered  .Jewish  households. 

Brussels  has  the  following  Jewish  communal  insti- 
tutions :  Societe  de  Bienfaisance  Israelite,  Societe  des 
Secours  Effieaccs  ( Dames),  Societe  des  Meres  Israelites 
et  Ecole  Gardienne,  Orpheliuat,  Comite  d'Apprcntis- 
sage  de  la  Jcunesse  Israelite,  Maison  de  Retraite  pour 
les  Vieillards,  Hakeneset  Kallah,  Cercle  des  Amis  Isra- 
elites, I'Egalite  (mutual  aid),  and  Menahem  Abelim. 
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499,  541  ft  scQ.:  idem,  Briefe  aus  BrDssel,  in  .V"ii(ir.~«7ii  i/f. 
a. 270  etseq.;  Verurdeniniij  n  rmir  Jut  Isf<iditis<1i  Kerk[t'- 
tinotscUap  hinneti  hct  KonitwrLk  def  JS'edeiianden^  The 
Hague,  1822. 
G.  I.  Br. 

BRUTISH  (nV3)  =  ^  terni  applied  by  the  Bib- 
lical "writers  to  men  whose  disposition  or  spirit  was 
like  that  of  beasts.  It  is  used  iu  close  conjunctiou 
with  ''foolish"  (Jer.  x.  8;  Ps.  xli.x.  10,  xciv.  8),  and, 
as  indicated  in  the  Hebrew,  may  mean  "stupid." 
In  a  few  instances  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  per- 
sons under  consideration  are  both  ignorant  and  reck- 
less (Jer.  X.  14,  li.  17;  P.s.  Ixiii.  22,  xcii.  6).  Again, 
brutishness,  or  beastlikeuess,  implies  not  a  passive 
but  an  actively  dangerous  quality  of  character 
(Ezek.  xxi.  31).  The  man  who  is  persistently  igno- 
rant is  also  called  "brutish"  (Prov.  xii.  1).  The 
prophets  who  did  not  call  upon  the  Lord,  to  inquire 
of  Him,  were  included  in  the  same  category  (com- 
pare Jer.  X.  21).  To  sum  up,  "brutishness"  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  descriptive  of  a  foolish,  stupid, 
recklessly  and  persistently  ignorant,  and  dangerous 
man. 

.1.  JR.  I.   M.   P. 

BRUTZKtrS,  JXTDAH  LOEB  BEN  DAVID : 

Russian  writer;  born  1S70  at  Polangen,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Courland ;  studied  at  the  gymnasium  and 
University  of  Moscow,  from  which  city  liis  family 
was  expelled  in  1892.  He  received  his  diploma 
as  physician  in  1894.  Brutzkus  took  part  in  the 
Russo-Jewish  bibliographical  work,  "  Sistimaticheski 
Ukazatel  Literatury  o  Yevreyakh."  Since  1895 
he  has  contributed  to  the  Russo-Jewish  periodical 
"  Voskhod  " ;  and  in  1899  he  was  appointed  assistant 
editor  on  that  periodical. 

H.  R.  V.    R. 

BRtJX :  Town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  north  of 
Saaz.  Documents  prove  that,  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  Jews  were  living  at  Bri'ix.  In  1393 
Borso  the  Younger,  of  Riesenburg  and  Petschau, 
gave  his  note  for  fifty  schock  of  Prague  groschen 
to  the  Jews  Isaac  and  Asher  of  Brlix ;  and  simi- 
lar notes  were  given  in  1394,  1413,  and  1419  to  the 
Jews  Eberleyn  and  his  wife  Esther,  Michael  and 
Heyneman,  Michael  the  Larger,  and  Michael  the 
Smaller.  In  a  document  dated  Feb.  17,  1456,  a 
Jewish  cemetery  of  Brlix  is  mcntif)ned,  which  Fred- 
erick, duke  of  Saxony  and  margrave  of  Meissen, 
gave  to  a  certain  Hans  Wickart.  According  to  a 
Latin  document,  dated  June  20,  1464,  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  George  Podiebrad,  forbade  the  Jews  to 
reside  at  Briix  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  for  which  the 
city  had  to  pay  an  auuual  tribute  of  six  shocks  of 
Prague  groschen  to  indemnify  tlie  king  for  his  loss 
of  tlie  Jews'  annual  toleration  tax  (Schutzgeld).  For 
four  liundred  years  there  was  no  Jewish  community 
at  Brlix ;  in  fact,  since  the  sixteenth  century  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  mining  towns  of 
Bohemia. 

Jewish  congregations  existed  in  Harreth  and  Lisch- 
nicz  (about  one  hour's  distance  from  Brlix),  and  these 
became  parents  of  the  congregation  of  Brlix,  which 


was  founded  in  1868.  A  synagogue  was  built  in 
1873,  and  the  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1878.  The 
prosperity,  harmony,  and  high  standing  of  the  con- 
gregation are  due  primarily  to  its  able  and  pub- 
lic-spirited leader,  Joseph  Spitz,  who  took  charge  in 
1885.  The  following  associations  may  be  mentioned : 
The  Hebrah  Kaddishah,  the  Hebrew  Women's  Be- 
nevolent Society,  and  the  Kronprinz. Rudolf  Sti ft  ung 
for  poor  wayfarers.  There  are,  besides,  the  Kaiser 
Franz  Joseph  JubilaumsStiftung,  for  poor  Hebrew 
artisans,  and  a  Ludwig  Bloch  Stiftung.  A  pension 
fund  for  the  Jewish  clergy  is  to  be  founded.  Adam 
Sattler,  for  many  3'cars  religious  instructor  in  the 
public  .schools  and  at  the  gj'mnasium,  on  being 
pensioned  was  decorated  with  the  Golden  Cross  of 
Merit.  Among  the  rabbis  and  religious  teachers  at 
the  public  schools  and  the  gymnasium  maybe  men- 
tioned: Alexander  Kisch,  1874-1877;  I.  S.  Bloch, 
1877-80,  editor  of  the  "  Oesterreichische  Wochen- 
schrift,"  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag; Jacob  Tauber,  1880-86;  Gotthard  Deulsch, 
1887-91,  later  professor  in  Cincinnati;  and,  since 
1891,  Adolf  Biach. 

The  Jewish  population  of  about  1,000 — one-twen- 
tieth of  the  entire  population — speak  German.  There 
are  among  them  10  lawyers,  5  physicians,  and  2 
clerks  of  the  court;  but  the  larger  number  are 
merchants. 

D.  A.  Bi. 

BRYANSK :  Town  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia,  with  a  Jewish  population  (1898)  of  2,365,  in 
a  total  population  of  6,342.  Of  the  Jews  525  are 
artisans  and  85  gardeners  and  farmers. 

II.  K.  S.  J. 

BUBER,  SOLOMON  :  Galician  scholar  and  ed- 
itor of  Hebrew  works;  born  at  Lemberg  Feb.  2, 
1827.  His  father,  Isaiah  Abraham  Buber,  was 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature  and  Jewish  philoso- 
phy, and  was  Solomon's  teacher  in  the  latter  sub- 
ject; but  for  his  son's  Biblical  and  TalnuKlic  studies 
he  carefully  .selected  competent  professional  teach- 
ers. The  desire  was  soon  aroused  in  Solomon  to 
make  independent  research  and  to  put  the  result  of 
his  work  into  literary  form — a  disposition  which 
proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  Jewish  literature. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  Buber  married  and  entered 
commercial  pursuits.  He  rose  by  rapiil  degrees 
until  he  became  "  Handelskammerrath,"  and  auditor 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank,  the  national  bank, 
and  the  Galician  savings-bank.  This  last  position 
he  still  (1902)  retains.  Buber  is  also  president  of  the 
"Geschitftshalle,"  vice-president  of  the  free  kitchen, 
and  honorary  member  of  a  working 
Bio-  men's  union.     For  more  than  a  qiiar- 

graphical  ter  of  a  century  he  has  been  one  of  the 
Data.  directors  of  tlie  Lemberg  congrega- 
tion ;  he  is  on  the  committee  of  the 
Bernstein  founihition,  and  takes  a  leading  part  in 
various  philanthropic  associations. 

While  active  in  public  life,  Buber  has  also  devoted 
himself  to  learned  research.  The  Midrash  literature 
had  special  attractions  for  him ;  and  his  activity  in 
this  field  has  been  remarkable  in  extent.  Its  first 
result  was  an  edition  of  the  so-called  "Pesikta  de- 
Rab  Kahana,"  with  an  elaborate  commentary  and 
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an    introduction    wliich    exhaustively   discuss  all 

questions  pertaiuing  to  the  history  of  this  old  Hag- 

gadah  collection.     The  book  appeared 

Illidrasli     as  a  publication  of  the  society  known 

Editions,   under   the    name   of    "Mekize  Nirda- 

luim,"  Lyck,  1868.      Buber's  method 

of  dealing  with  the  difficult  undertaking  was  new 

to  scientific  literature;   and  both  introduction  and 

■commentary  received    the    unstinted   praise  of  the 

scholarly  world.     The  introduction  was  translated 

into   German  by    Aug.    Wiinsche.    and    published 

by  him  with  his  tianslation  of  the  ilidrasli.  Leipsic, 

1884. 

Other  Midrashic  works  edited  on  a  similar  method 
and  scale  by  Buber  are:  collectanea  from  Jlidrash 
Abkir,  Vienna.  1883;  Tobiali  b.  Eliezer's  Midrash 
Lekrth  Tob,  Wilna,  1884;  the  original  Jlidrash  Tan- 
huma,  Wilna,  1885;  collectanea  from  Midrash  Eleh 
ha-Debarim  Zutta,  Vienna,  1885;  Sifre  d'Agadta, 
short  Jlidrashinion  the  Book  of  Esther.  Wilnari886; 

Midrash  Tehillim. 
Wilna.  1891;  Mid- 
rash Mishle,  Wilna, 
1893;  Midrash  She- 
muel.  Cracow,  1893; 
^lidrash  Agada,  an 
iUiouymous  haggadic 
conuiieutary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Vienna, 
IbW;  Midrash  Zutta, 
on  the  Soug  of  Solo 
mon,  Ruth.  Lamen- 
tations, and  Ecclesi 
astes,  Berlin.  1894, 
Aggadat  Esther,  hag- 
gadic treatises  on  the 
Book  of  Esther,  anon- 
ymous,  Cracow, 
1897;  Midrash  Ekali 
Rabbati,  Wilna,  1899, 
Yalk  Makiri,  on  the 
Psalms,  Berdj'chev, 
1899;  Menahem  b. 
Solomon's  Midrash  Sekel  Tob,  on  the  Books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  ii.  vol.  2,  Berlin,  1900-02.  This 
last  work  is  also  published  by  the  society  Mekize 
Nirdamim. 

As  this  array  of  ]iublications  shows.  Buber  is  a 
prolitie  writer;  ^et  the  scientific  quality  of  his  work 
does  not  suffer  on  this  account.     At  the  outset  he 
adopted  a  certain  system  to  which  lie  has  consist- 
ently adhered.     For  a  determination 
Method  as    of  the  reading  of  the  text  he  avails 
Editor.       himself  of  all  accessible  manuscripts 
and    printed  works — and   everj'thing 
is  accessible  to  him,  as  he  spares  no  expense  in  ob- 
taining copies  of  maiiuscrii)ts  and  the  rarest  printed 
editions  ;    he   conscientiously   records    the    various 
readings  in  foot-notes,  and  he  bestows  special  care, 
chiefly  in  the  older  Midrashim,  on  the  correction  and 
explanation  of  words  in  the  text  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.     In  the  introductions,  which 
almost  assume  the  juoportionsof  independent  works 
(the  introduction  to  the  Tanhuma  embraces  312  pages 
octavo),  everything  that  bears  upon  the  history  of 
the  work  under  cousideraticm  is   discussed,  and  a 


compilation  is  given  of  the  authors  or  works  cited 
by  the  Midrash  or  serving  as  sources  for  it,  and 
those  which  in  turn  have  drawn  upon  the  Jlidrash. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  thoroughness,  and  re- 
veals his  synthetic  ability  as  well  as  the  vast  extent 
of  his  reading.  The  only  .serious  opposition  to  the 
views  encountered  b}'  Buber  has  been  in  regard  to 
his  theory  concerning  the  Tanhuma. 

Buber  has  distinguished  himself  in  other  depart- 
ments of  liteniture.  His  first  work  was  a  biography 
of  the  grammarian  Elias  Levita,  published  at  Leip- 
sic in  1856.  After  this  he  edited  the  following :  "  De 
Lates'  Gelehrtengeschichte  Sha'are  Zion,"  Jaros- 
law.  1885;  Zedekiah  b  Abraham's  liturgic  work, 
"Shibbole  lia-Leket,"  Wilna,  1886;  "  Pesher  Dabar," 
Saadia's  treatise  on  the  Hapax  Legomena  of  the  Bible, 
Przemysl,  1888;  Samuel  b.  Jacob  Jam'a's  "  Agur," 
introduction  and  additions  to  the  'Aruk,  Breslau, 
1888  (in  "Griitz  Jubelschrift ");  Samuel  b.  Nissim's 
commentary  on  Job,  "Ma'yan  Gannim,"  Berlin. 
1889;  Biurim;  Jedaiah  Pcnini's  explanations  of 
Midrash  Tehillim,  Cracow,  1891,  and  a  commentary 
on  Lamentations  by  Joseph  Caro,  Breslau,  1901 
(in  the  Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch);  "Anshe  Shem," 
biographies  and  epitaphs  of  the  rabbis  and  heads 
of  academies  who  lived  and  worked  at  Lemberg, 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years 
(1500-1890),  Cracow,  1895.  "in  these  works  Buber 
appears  as  a  philologist  and  as  a  careful  writer  of 
biographies  of  scholars,  especially  of  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Poland. 

Buber's  extensive  knowledge  of  Jewish  history 
and  literature  is  also  displayed  in  additions  to  the 
works  of  others  and  in  numerous  contributions  to 
Hebrew  magazines,  such  as:  "Meged  Yerahin,"  Ko- 
bak's  "  Jeschurun, "  "  Ha-Lebanon, "  "  Ha-Maggid, " 
"Maggid  Mishneh,"  "Ha-'Ibri,"  "Ha-Meliz,"  "Ha- 
Habazelet,"  "Ha-Karmel,"  Joseph  Kohn's  "Ozar 
Hokniah,"  "  Bet  Talmud,"  ■'  Ha-Shahar,"  "  Ha-Asif," 
"Keneset  Yisrael, "  "Zion,"  "Ozar  ha-Sifrut,"  "Ha- 
Eshkol" 

Among  the  works  of  his  more  recent  years  the 
following  may  be  mentioned;  "  Yeri'ot  Shelomoh," 
a  supplement  to  Abraham  b.  Elijah  Wilna's  "  Rab 
Po'alim,"  Warsaw.  1894;  a  criticism  of  Yalkut 
Makhiri,  on  Isaiah,  ed.  Schapira,  Cracow,  1895;  a 
criticism  of  the  Pesilita,  with  an  introduction  by 
David  Luria  (ed.  Warsjiw,  1893),  Cracow,  1895; 
"Kiryah  Nisgabah,"  on  the  rabbis  in  Zolkicv  up 
to  the  letter  T,  jniblished  in  "Ha-Eshkol,"  i.-iii.. 
1898-1900;  and  his  contril)Ution  to  the  "Steinsclmei- 
der  Festschrift,"  wherein  he  propounds  anew  theory 
concerning  tlie  "Pctihtot"  (Introductions)  in  Mid- 
rash Ekah  Rabbati. 

Buber  corresponds  on  learned  subjects  with  many 
well-known  Jewish  scholars.  He  has  proved  him- 
self a  veritable  Maecenas  of  learning  The  cost  in- 
volved in  the  iniblication  of  his  works  has  usually 
been  borne  by  him,  and  he  has  presented  gratuitous 
copies  to  libraries  and  indigent  scholars. 

niBi.iOGRAPHY:  M.  Rfines.Diir  icfl-Hnffamoic,  i.  28-40;  Sefer 
Ziklianiii.  p.  7.  Warsaw,  issil. 
L.  (^.  H.   B. 

BXJCHHEIM,  CHARLES  ADOLPHTJS  :  Pro- 
fessor of  the  German  language  and  German  litera- 
ture at  King's  College.  London;   born  in  Moravia 
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1828;  died  at  London  June  4,  1900.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Vienna,  wlience  lie  re- 
ceived tlie  degree  of  Ph.D.;  settled  in  Paris;  but 
after  1853  removed  to  London,  where  he  lived  till 
his  deatli.  In  1863  Buchheini  became  professor  in 
King's  College.  He  was  also  e.xamiuer  in  German 
to  the  universities  of  Loudon  (1875-90).  O.xford,  and 
Cambridge,  and  at  one  time  was  Gerniau  tutor  to 
the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  King 
Edward  VII.). 

Buchheira  was  the  author  of  several  critical  works 
on  German  writers.  He  translated  several  of  Dick- 
ens's novels  into  German,  and  iiul)lished.  through 
the  Clarendon  Press,  annotated  editicms  of  a  large 
number  of  German  classics.  In  tlie  "  Gulden  Treas- 
ury Series"  he  published  the  popular  "Deutsche 
Lyrik,"  1875;  "Balladen  und  I{oman/en,"  1891 ;  and 
Heine's  "Lieder  und  Gediclite,"  1897.  Of  a  more 
scholarly  nature  is  his  work  "  First  Priucii)les  of 
the  Reformation."  which  he  published,  conjointly 
with  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  in  1883. 

In  recognition  of  his  learning  and  services  the 
University  of  O.xford  in  1898  bestowed  on  Bucliheim 
the  honorary  degree  of  JI.A. 

BiBf.iOfiRAPUT  :  Athencrniii,  Jane  lt5,  1900.  p.  7.VJ ;  The  Tnter- 
mitiimal  Year  Book,  liXIO;  Tlic  Annual  HcijiMer,  1900. 
J.  A.  R. 

BUCHAREST:  Ancient  capital  of  Wallachia, 
and  tlie  present  capital  of  Rumania.  The  oldest 
Jewish  tombstone  is  dated  1683;  but  Jews  settled  in 
tlie  city  much  earlier.  In  1573  a  Jew,  Isaiah  b. 
Joseph,  was  secretary  to  Prince  Alexander  Mircea. 
When  Michael  the  Brave  rose  against  Turkey  in 
1594,  all  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  were  massacred. 
Not  much  is  known  of  Jews  resident  liere  during  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  except  that  they  were  engaged 
in  commerce  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor,  while  a  few  practised  medicine.  Under  Con- 
stantin  Brancovan  (1689-1714)  a  Jew  surnained  "  Sali- 
trariul "  (maker  of  saltpeter)  furnished  that  prince 
with  the  gunpowder  needed  in  thearmy.  The  Jews 
formed  a  corporation  of  their  own  with  a  "  staioste  " 
(provost)  at  their  liead,  and  were  restricted  to  one 
suburb,  as  were  also  the  Armenians.  In  addition  to 
their  personal  taxes,  special  assessments  were  levied 
upon  them  as  a  corporate  body,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  imposed  on  other  organizations  of  the  city. 
In  1695  they  were  assessed  150  thalers  to  support  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  100 
thalers  for  lioats. 

In  1715  Stephen  Cantacuzene  ordered  the  syna- 
gogue to  be  demolished.  This  led  to  a  riot,  during 
which  tlie  Jewi.sh  provost  was  killed,  L'pon  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  sum  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
rebuild  their  synagogue  and  resume  worship.  Bet- 
ter times  came  witli  the  enlightened  Prince  Nicholas 
Mavrocordato  This  ruler  maintained 
The  most  friendly  relations  with  the  phy- 

Eighteenth  sicianToliias  Cohen  of  Constantinoide, 

Century,  and  with  Daniel  de  Fonseca  who  was 
ph3'sician  to  the  sultan  as  well  as  to 
the  French  ambassadors  at  Constantinoiile.  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
Nicholas  in  1719  establislied  De  Fonseca  at  his 
court  in  Bucharest,  and  lent  him  his  influence. 
Nichola.s  also  favored  Menteeh  Bally,  banker  of  the 


grand  vizier,  upon  whom  he  conferred  valuable 
privileges. 

Under  the  successors  of  Mavrocordato  the  Jews 
were  again  more  or  less  persecuted.  Michael  Raco- 
vitza  (1730-31  and  1741-44),  taught  by  the  loss  of  his 
Moldavian  throne  in  consequence  of  his  difficulties 
witli  tlie  Jews,  did  not  oppress  them  more  than  he 
(lid  his  other  sulijects.  His  son  Constantine  even 
renewed  the  privileges  of  the  "haham  bashi"  of 
Moldavia,  recognizing  the  latter's  authority  over  the 
Jews  of  Wallachia.  and  granting  them  the  right  to 
have  a  deputy  at  Bucharest  (1704). 

The  number  of  Jews  increased  after  the  Austro- 
Turkish  wars,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  opeu 
a  seeonii  synagogue  in  a  central  part  of  the  city. 
Alexander  Ghika  (1764-60)  demolished  it  upon  tlie 
advice  of  the  iiatriarch  Kphraim  of  Jerusilem,  who 
was  passing  through  Bucharest.  The  Jews  opened 
a  new  synagogue  during  the  Rus.sian  occupation 
(1769-74).  but  this  also  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
Ypsilanti  (1774-83).  Not  until  1787  did  they  receive 
permission  from  Peter  JIavroyeni  (1786-89)  to  liave 
a  new  synagogue,  on  condition  that  it  was  located 
in  a  distant  suburb.  During  the  Rus.so-Turkish  war 
(1769-74)  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  violence  and 
spoliation  of  the  janizaries.  In  1770  they  were  un- 
expectedly attacked  by  the  populace;  many  per- 
ished, but  the  greater  number  were  saved  by  the 
boyars.  Urged  by  the  need  of  money,  ilavrogyeni, 
though  not  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews, 
pressed  them  hard.  On  pretense  of  taxing  them,  he 
made  the  Jewish  tailors,  furriers,  and  jewelers  of 
Bucharest  work  for  the  Turks,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  Austria.  The  plague,  which  broke  out  in 
1793,  under  Michel  Sutzu,  brought  disaster  to  the 
merchants  already  ruined  by  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion (1789-91).  The  distilleries,  which  were  mo.stl}' 
owned  by  the  Jews,  were  also  closed. 

Alexander  Monizi  (1793-96)  closed  the  synagogue 
which  had  been  opened  in  1790  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  ininished  the  Jews  who  had  defended  them- 
selves against  their  opiiressors.  Encouraged  by  the 
attitude  of  their  prince,  the  populace  heaped  indig- 
nities upon  the  Jews;  so  that  Moruzi  found  him- 
self obliged — for  a  consideration  in  mone.y — to  direct 
the  authorities  to  defend  them:  he  even  had  to  con- 
demn to  the  bastinado  and  to  cxiie  a  Christian 
tailor  who  had  forcibly  baptized  a  Jewish  child. 
Under  pretext  of  sumptuary  laws,  Moruzi  forbade 
the  Jews  to  sell  cosmetics.  At  the  same  time  the 
reappi'arance  of  the  plague  cripple<l  the  business  of 
the  second-hand  dealers,  jiedlers,  retailers,  and  even 
of  the  aiti.sans.  Constantine  Hangerii  (1797-99) 
treated  the  Jews  somewhat  better;  giving  them  a 
tract  of  land  on  which  to  erect  distilleries,  granting 
privileges  to  artisans,  and  exempting  them  from 
taxation.  But  the  jilague,  that  had  become  en- 
demic, paralyzed  all  business. 

In  spite  of  the  olistacles  put  in  the  way  of  the 
Jews  at  Bucharest,  the  artisan  class  especially  de- 
veloped during  the  eighteenth  centuiy;  its  niembere 
often  occupied  exceptional  positions,  owing  to  their 
skill  and  the  .services  which  they  rendered  to  the 
princes,  tlie  boyars.  and  even  the  people.  The  provost 
of  the  Jews  occupied  under  several  princes  the  posi- 
tion of  "kuyunju  jiasha "  (grand  provost  of  silver- 
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smiths).     In  1787  he  gave  way  to  a  Christian;  but 

six  years  later  the  position  vas  again  licld  by  a  Jew, 

Eleazar.  wlioboietlie  title  of  "jeva- 

Develop-     hirji-pasha  "  (grand   provost  of  jew- 
ment         elers).     There   were  also  among   the 
of  Artisan    Jews  mannfacturers  of  pipes,  potash, 
Class.        and  rackets;  also  excellent  engravers, 
lace-makers,   and   bookbinders.     Cer- 
tain Jews  attached  to  the  court  obtained  privileges 
and  were  exempt  from  taxes;  and  they  acquired  in- 
fluence with  the  princes,  the  high  dignitaries,  and 
the  boyars. 

The  populace  was  still  hostile  to  them,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  opened  with  a  bloody  massacre. 
The  Jews  were  accused  of  espionage  and  of  ritual 
murder;  and  on  April  8.  1801,  the  rabble,  aided  by 
some  soldiers,  pretending  to  possess  orders  from  the 
authorities,  fell  upon  them,  maltreated  them,  pil- 
laged their  houses,  and  massacred  128. 

Slassacre     Alexander  Moruzi,  who   in  1799  had 

of  1801.      again  come  into  power,  being  fright- 
ened by  the  massacre  and  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  Porte,  condemned  the  ringleaders  to 
the  salt-mines  for  life. 

The  Jews  had  hardly  recovered  from  tliis  terrible 
blow,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Bucharest 
hastily,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  on 
account  of  the  invasion  of  Pasvau  Oglu,  the  rebel 
pasha  of  Rustchuk  (1802).  When  they  returned  to 
their  homes  the  specter  of  ritual  murder  again  con- 
fronted them,  so  that  Constantine  Ypsilanti  was 
obliged  to  request  the  metro)Militan  to  instruct  the 
priests  to  proclaim  from  their  pulpits  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation,  which  had  been  sjiread  by  per- 
sons whose  only  purposes  were  riot  and  pillage 
(1801).  Xevertheless,  the  populace  liad  their  way 
two  years  later  (Dec,  1806).  When  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  recommenced  Ypsilanti  abdicated  just 
as  the  Russians  were  appmacliing  Bucharest.  The 
populace  drove  out  the  Turks,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disorder,  fell  upon  the  Jews,  pillaged 
them,  massacred  a  considerable  number,  and  penned 
up  the  remainder  in  a  certain  locality,  giving  them 
a  few  days  in  which  to  choose  between  baptism  and 
massacre.  The  entrance  of  the  Russians  rescued  the 
Jews  from  this  terrible  plight. 

Their  fate  during  the  Russian  occupation  (1806- 
1813)  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  well-to-do  fami- 
lies removed  to  Transylvania;  and  the  less  for- 
tunate ones  who  remained  behind  were  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes,  in  wliich,  however,  they  were  not 
treated  differently  from  the  Christian  merchants. 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  open  tlieir  sho|)S  on  the 
Christian  festivals,  and  even  to  work  at  home  dur- 
ing these  days.  Certain  mauufact\irers  of  potash 
were  driven  from  their  factories,  and  pedling  was 
interdicted.  The  Jews  lived  in  continual  fear  of 
being  accused  of  ritual  murder,  and  finally,  in  order 
to  extort  money  from  them,  their  provost  was  im- 
prisoned, and  his  oftice  given  to  a  German  Catholic, 
Later  the  provost  was  liljerated  and  restored  to  of- 
fice. The  Russian  Jews  residing  at  Bucharest  only 
received  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  and  a  few 
privileges. 

The  impecunious  prince  Jean  Caradja  (1812-18), 
in  order  to  extract  money  from  the  Jews,  revived  the 


order  forbidding  them  to  employ  Christian  minors 
as  servants,  or  to  rent  or  buy  shops  in  the  vicinity 
of  churches.  A  fresh  and  violent  out- 
Position  at  break  of  the  plague  furnished  a  pre- 
Beginning  text  to  Caradja,  who  accused  the  Jews 
of  of  living  in  filth  and  of  thus  spread- 

Nineteenth  ing  the  pestilence.     Various  measures 

Century,  taken  by  tlie  authorities  completely 
paralyzed  the  business  of  the  mer- 
chants, pedlers,  brokers,  and  others.  In  order  to 
increase  his  revenues  and  to  tax  foreign  Jews  who 
should  have  been  exempt,  Caradja  granted  to  the 
native  Jews  the  exclusive  privilege  of  establishing 
Jewish  butcher-shops.  Alexander  Sutzu  (1818-1821) 
continued  this  privilege. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  Avas  not  en- 
viable, in  spite  of  the  considerable  influence  which 
some  of  them  enjoyed.  They  were  treated  worse 
than  the  gipsies,  and  were  continually  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  They  coidd  not  venture 
into  certain  streets  without  risking  their  lives.  Their 
domestic  life  was  exemplary  ;  but  the  communal  life 
was  filled  with  quarrels,  originating  with  Polish  or 
Russian  ralibis  of  mediocre  attainments,  wli<idid  not 
know  much  more  than  their  flocks,  and  who  were 
driven  from  office  as  soon  as  the  opposing  party 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

Tlie  death  of  Alexander  Sutzu  precipitated  the 
Iletaria  (Greek  insurrection)  and  the  rising  of  Theo- 
dore Yladimirescu.  Panic  reigned  at  Bucharest. 
The  well-to-do  Jews  fled  to  Cronstadt,  while  others 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  monasteries,  where 
they  camped  in  the  courtyards  in  tents  or  on  mats. 
Business  was  suspended,  and  the  workmen  were  en- 
tirely out  of  work.  The  Jews  suffered  untold  mis- 
ery, for  the  entry  of  the  Hetan'ists  into  Bucharest 
was  marked  by  the  pillage  of  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  Turkish  occupation  that  followed  was  a  period 
of  unlimited  oppression.  For  a  Jew  to  venture  into 
the  streets  meant  almost  certain  death.  The  mer- 
chants closed  their  slio|is  and  left  the  countiy.  On 
March  7,  1822,  the  Turkish  soldiers,  after  a  quarrel, 
charged  upon  the  people,  killed  and  wounded  fifteen 
Christians  and  sixty  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  looted 
the  shops. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  Ghika 
(1822-28)  a  fire  destroyed  the  Jewish  s}'nagogue  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  inhabited  niainlj-  by 
Jews,  many  of  whom  lost  all  their  possessions.  In 
the  same  year  the  popidaee  fell  upon  the  Austrian 
Jews,  who,  on  repelling  the  attack,  were  arrested  by 
the  police.  The  plague  again  offered  an  opportu- 
nity  for  extortion;    the  Jews,   being 

Further      declared  infected,  were   driven  from 
Difl&-         the  city,  and  allowed  to  return  oidy 

culties.  on  payment  of  asiun  of  money.  Tlie 
anti-Semitic  feeling  also  showed  itself 
in  the  decree  forbidding  Jloldaviau  Jews  to  settle 
at  Bucharest  (1827).  The  decree  became  a  dead  let- 
ter when  the  Russians  again  occupied  those  princi- 
palities (1828-34).  bringing  with  tliem  a  number  of 
Russian  and  Moldavian  Jewish  traders.  During  this 
occupation  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  experienced  bet- 
ter times. 

The  communal  quarrels  in  the  mean  time  con  tinued 
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among  the  followers  of  the  German  and  the  Portu- 
guese ritual,  anfl  among  the  native  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Prussian  Jews,  not  abating  even  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  coinmuuity,  which  was  granted 
by  the  authorities  in  1S32.  Kabbis  were  installed 
and  deposed  bj'  the  different  parties,  thus  causing 
•embarrassment  to  the  government,  the  all-power- 
ful consuls,  and  the  boyars,  each  of  whom  had  a 
favorite  Jew,  Further,  the  populace  here  and  there 
brought  up  the  accusation  of  ritual  murder  (1834), 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  and  the  iuliuence  of 
the  Jews  increased;  their  iirovost  was  named  grand 
provost  of  the  gild  of  tinmen;  and  their  artisans  and 
merchants  were  sought  and  honored  by  the  boyars. 
Some  among  them  were  apjiointed  to  remunerative 
and  honorable  positions.  The  cashier  of  the  Bucha- 
rest prefecture  of  police  from  1839  to  18-18  was  a 
Jew.  The  banker  Hillel  Manoah,  on  being  knighted, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  prince  in  1847  to  aid  the  suffering  Jews, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
municipal  council.  The  physician  Barasch  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  tiie  college  in  1853.  The  Jews 
owned  houses,  vineyards,  and  estates.  They  were 
readily  i)ermitted  to  build  synagogues,  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  these  they  decided  in  1845 
to  build  a  large  one. 

The  Jews  of  German  origin  especially  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  it.  The  painter  Daniel  Rosenthal  was 
naturalized  and  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
his  country.  This  epoch  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  real  regeneration  of  the  Jews  of  Bucharest,  The 
native  Jews  as  well  as  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
subjects  founded  modern  schools  (1853),  and  took 
the  initiative  in  reforming  divine  worship;  erecting 
a  temple  with  modernized  service  in  1857.  Physi- 
cians increased  in  number;  and  young  men  turned 
to  the  higher  studies.  This  progress  did  not  cease 
even  when  the  anti-Semitic  spirit  began  to  show 
itself,  about  1866. 

The  Sephardim,  who  are  called  "Spaniards"  in 
Rumania,  were  at  first  tmited  with  the  rest  of  the 
■Jewsr  but  as  early  as  1818  they  built  their  own 
synagogue  and  were  subsequently  recruited  in  num- 
bers by  Turkish  immigrants.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Ghika  (1834-43)  they  completely  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  other  congregations,  even 
having  their  special  cemetery.  This  separation, 
however,  while  profitable  to  them  materially,  injured 
them  morally,  retarding  their  spiritual  progress. 
After  1866  the  two  communities  were  no  longer  offi- 
cially recognized.  Yet  the  Sephardim,  although 
less  numerous,  were  able  to  maintain  their  organiza- 
tion ;  while  that  of  the  Ashkenazim  was  dissolved. 
All  the  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 
and  agencies  have  been  supported  solely  by  societies 
or  committees  appointed  for  raising  funds,  since  the 
salt-tax,  which  was  a  profitable  source  of  income, 
was  abolished. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Bucharest,  numbering 
between  4,000  and  5,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  risen  to  43,374  in  1899,  ac- 
■cording  to  the  census  of  that  year.  The  Sephardim 
have  two  synagogues;  the  Ashkenazim,  a  large 
number  in  addition  to  the  Temple.     The  only  con- 


gregation organized  by  the  Ashkenazim  is  that  of 
the  Temple  using  the  western  ritual,  with  M.  Beck 

at  its  head  as  rabbi  and  preacher. 
Present  Since  the  law  of  is»3  practically  ex- 
Condition,    chuling  their  children  from  the  public 

schools,  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  have 
maintained  six  primary  schools  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls,  a  professional  .school  ff)r  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
a  business  school,  and  a  gymnasium.  They  also  have 
a  hospital,  two  homes  for  the  aged,  two  burial  so- 
cieties (hebrah  kaddishah),  and  a  large  number  of 
philanthropic  societies  and  institutions.     See  also 
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BTTCHBINDER,  BEKNHAKD  (pen  name, 
Gustav  Klinger)  :  Austrian  juurnalisf ;  born  July 
6,  1854,  in  Budapest,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, being  destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  A  one- 
act  comedy,  which  he  wrote  after  he  left  school,  and 
which  was  played  successfully  in  Budapest,  decided 
his  future.  Both  of  his  i)ar('nts  having  died  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  his  father  having  been  but 
a  poor  pedler,  Buchbinder  had  to  care  for  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Under  great  hard- 
ships and  privations  he  adopted  the  pnjfession  of 
journalist  and  became  very  successful  as  a  novelist 
and  dramatic  writer. 

Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned 
the    novels,    "  Vergessen    im    Armeuhause,"   1882; 

"Vater  und  SOhne,"  1885;  "Bettelstudent,"  1886; 
"Freimann,"  1891;  "Eine  Wiener  Theaterprinzes- 
sin."  1894,  and  the  dramas  "  Herrgotts  Morder," 
"  Vater  Deak, "  "  Wer  1st  der  Herr  im  Hause, "  "  Griifin 
von  der  Strasse,"  "Die  FUiclitlinge,"  "Heirat  auf 
Probe,"  "Heiratsschwindler, "  "Der  Schmetterling," 
"GOttin  der  Vernunft,"  "Verlogeues  Volk,"  "Leute 
von  Heute,"  "Die  Diva,"  Rotlier  Schnabel,"  "Die 
Dritte  Eskadron,"  "Grubers  Nachfolger,"  and  "Er 
und  Seine  Schwester." 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BUCHHOLZ,  CARL  AUGUST:  German 
Christian  lawyer  and  author;  born  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ei.ghteenth  century ;  died  at  Ltibeck  Nov.  15, 
1843.  He  was  a  doctor  of  laws  and  of  philosophy, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  occupied  the  position 
of  second  "StadtSyndicus"  of  Ll'ibeck.  Although 
that  city  was  notorious  for  its  hostility  to  the  Jews, 
both  before  and  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Buch- 
holz, who  was  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  volunta- 
rily undertook  to  champion  their  cause  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Ceber  die  Aufiiahme  der  Jtidischen  Glau- 
bensgenossen  zum  Biirgerrecht "  (Liibeck,  1814;  3d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  18U5).  This  led  to  his  beingselected  by 
the  Jewish  communities  of  the  three  Manse  towns 
(Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen)  as  their  represent- 
ative at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  where  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  He  was  also  sent  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  foregoing  Jewish  communities  to  the 
German  Diet  at  Frankfort.  At  that  time  appeared 
his"  Actenstilcke,  die  VerbesserungdesBiirgerlichen 
Zustandes  der  Israeliteu  Betreffend  "  (Stuttgart  and 
Tl'ibingen,  1815),  a  collection  of  laws  and  decrees 
concerning  the  Jews,  issued  by  various  princes  and 
commonwealths  of  Germany.     It  is  preceded  by  an 
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introduction  of  about  75  pages,  whicli  fornis  one  of 
tlie  best  and  most  comprehensive  pleas  for  Jewish 
emancipation  advanced  by  a  Cliristiau  in  that  period 
of  reaction.  This  work,  wliich  may  be  considered 
as  a  brief,  showing  his  capacity  as  defender  of  the 
rin'lits  of  the  Jews  of  Germany,  is  alike  creditable  to 
liis  erudition,  to  his  logical  mind,  and  to  his  love  of 
justice. 

Bibuooraphy:  ffuhimitli.  i.x.  1.  92:  (iratz,  Gcach.  derJxuUn, 
y.  468-4?^;  Fi'u-sl,  BiW.  Jiid.  .\i.  i:M. 
S.  P-   Wl. 

BTJCHHOLZ,  P.:  German  rabbi:  born  Oct.  2, 
1.S37:  (lied  in  Eniden,  Hanover,  Sept.  20,  1893.  He 
beianie  nililii  of  Miirkisch-Friedland  in  1863,  where 
hereniiiincil  till  lyUT,  in  which  year  he  was  called  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Stargavd,  Pomernnia.  In  1875  he 
became  chief  rabbi  of  Friesland,  which  position  he 
filled  with  ability  and  distinction  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  good  Talmudical  scholar  and  vfcU  versed 
in  modern  philosophy. 

Buchholz  was  the  author  of  a  sm;ill  work  on  the 
legal  and  moral  rcliitions  of  the  family  according  to 
Jewish  law,  "  Die  Fauiilie  in  Uechtlicher  und  Mo- 
ralischer  Beziehiuig  nacli  Mosalsch-Talmudischer 
Lehre"  (Breslau,  1867);  and  some  of  his  more  im- 
portant speeches  and  lectures  were  published  bj- 
him  or  b)'  his  friends.  He  has  also  written  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  historical  and  other  scientitic  sub- 
jects in  the  Jewish  periodicals  of  Germany,  of  wliich 
his  "HistoiischerUeberblick  fiber  die  Mannigfachen 
Coditicationen  des  Halachastoffes  "  ("  Monatssclirift," 
1864,  pp.  301-241)  and  "  R.  Azaria  Figo  und  Seine 
Predigtsammliing  Binah  la-'Ittim"  (Beilage  zur 
"Isr.  Wochensclirift,"  1872,  Nos.  4-9)  are  probably 
the  most  important. 

Bibliography  :   Lippe,  Bibliographi^ches  Lexicon,  pp.  58, 
5fl;   Der  IsmelU   (Mayt-ncul,  1892,  Nos.  79,80;  Winter  and 
Wunscbe,  JtUiisclte  Litciatur,  ill.  769. 
B.  P.    Wl. 

BUCHLER,  ADOLF :  Austrian  liistorian  and 
theologian:  born  t)ct.  18,  1867,  at  Priekopa,  Hun- 
gary. In  1887  he  began  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Budapest  Seminary,  and  at  the  same  time  stud- 
ied in  the  department  of  philosopliy  of  the  university 
under  Goldziher  and  Karmiin.  Biicliler  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Breslau  Seminary,  and  in  1890  was 
graduated  as  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic  University,  his  dis- 
Bertation  being  "Zur  Entstehung  der  Ilebraischen 
Accente,"  which  was  afterward  published  in  the 
"Sitzung.sbericlite  der  Wiener  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften  "  of  1891. 

Biichler  returned  to  Bndapest  to  finish  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  was  graduated  as  rabbi  in  1892. 
He  then  went  to  O.xford  for  one  year,  where  lie 
worked  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Adolf 
Neubauer,  and  published  an  es.say,  "  The  Reading 
of  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle " 
(in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  April,  1893).  The  same 
year  he  accepted  a  call  as  instructor  at  the  Vienna 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  still  (1903) 
teadies  Jewish  history,  Bible,  and  Talmud. 

Btichler  has  published  the  following  works:  "Die 
Priester  und  der  Cultus  im  Letzten  Jahrzehnt  des 
Tempclbestandes,"  Vienna,  1895;  "Die  Tobiaden 
und  die  Oniaden,"  ih.  1899;  "Das  Grosse  Synedrion 
in  Jerusalem  und  das  Beth-Din  in  der  Quaderkam- 


mer  des  Jerusalemischen  Tempels,"  ib.  1903.  He 
has  also  contributed  some  essays  to  the  "Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,"  the  "  Monatsschri ft,"  the  "Re- 
vue des  Etudes  Juives,"  and  other  periodicals,  main- 
ly on  the  last  days  of  the  Second  Temple,  which 
essaj's  have  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of 
their  originality.  S. 

BtJCHLEB,  ALEXANDER:  Born  in  Flilek, 
Hiiugiirv,  in  1869;  son  of  the  Talmudist  rabbi 
Phineas  Biichler  of  Moor.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Szekesfehervar  and  at  the  university 
and  the  seminary  of  Budapest ;  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  in  1893,  and  was  ordained  as  rabbi  in 
1895.   '  hi  1897  he  was  called  to  Kesztliely. 

Biichler's  works  include  essays  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Hungary,  published  in  the  "Magyar 
Zsido  Szemlc "  and  the  "  Oesterreichische  Wo- 
chenschrift."  and  the  following  books:  "Niederlas- 
sungen  der  Juden  in  Europa  im  XVI.  und  XVII. 
.lahrhundert,  mit  Besonderer  Riicksichtauf  Ungaru," 
Budapest,  1893  (in  Hungarian);  "  Schay  Lanioreh," 
"  Kolel  Miktebe  Ilaknie  Yisrael,"  Budapest,  1895  (in 
Hebrew);  and  "History  of  the  Jews  in  Budapest," 
1901  (in  Hungarian). 

s.  L.  V. 

BUCHNER,  WOLF  B.  DAVID  HA- 
KOHEN  :  Hebrew  stylist;  born  at  Brody  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  lived  into 
the  nineteenth.  In  his  boj-hood  Buclmcr  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  which  every  Talmud  student  found 
in  those  days  in  the  bet  ha-midrash,  and  during 
his  manhood  he  traveled  with  Hebrew  books 
through  Germany,  Galicia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania 
(Letter  83). 

At  times  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  writing  letters 
for  illiterate  people.  His  own  publications  were 
another  source  of  income  to  him  (I'b.).  He  corre- 
sponded with  Baruch  Jeiteles  (Letter  72);  Jacob 
Landau,  son  of  Ezekiel  Landau  (Letter  81);  and 
Beer  Ginzburg,  the  Galician  poet  and  friend  of 
Nahman  Krochmal  (Letters  3,  83,  83).  He  suffered 
verj'  much  in  his  travels  through  foreign  countries, 
and  in  Berlin  he  sustained  an  injury  which  cost 
him  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  (Letters  19,  20).  As 
he  never  speaks  in  his  letters  of  wife  or  child,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  he  was  married. 

His  works  are:  (1)  "Zebed  ha-Melizah,"  an  imita- 
tion of  Al-Harizi's  "Tal.ikemoni,"  written  in  1770, 
but  published  (Prague,  n.d.)not  earlier  than  1794, 
the  (late  of  the  censor's  approbation;  (3)  "Zebed 
Tob"  (ill.),  a  collection  of  poems;  (3)  "  Keter  Mal- 
kut "  (Lemberg,  1794),  a  hymn  in  imitation  of  Gabi- 
rol's;  (4)  "Shire  Tehillah  "(Berlin,  1797),  hymns  and 
parodies;  (5)  "Zaliut  ha-Melizah"  (Prague,  1805), 
a  collection  of  his  lu'ivate  letters.  The  "  Shir  Nifla  " 
(Frankfort  onthe  Oder,  1802)  and  "Shir  Yedidut" 
(ih.  1810)  are  to  all  ajipenrance  partial  reprints  from 
the  "Shire  Tehillah."  His  parodies  of  the  marriage 
and  betrothal  contracts  were  later  abridged  and  pub- 
lished separately  ("Seder  Tenaim  Rishonim  me-Hag 
lia-Pesah,"  Lemberg,  1878)  and  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Israel  Nagara. 

Buchner  is  one  of  the  modern  representatives  of 
the  medieval  school  of  artificial  poetry.  His  prose 
is  flowery  and  full  of  conceits;    while  his  poetry 
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devotes  more  attention  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  words  than  to  the  sense  which  the  words  are 
supposed  to  convey.  He  endeavored  to  imitate 
Gabirol,  AlHarizi,  and  Bedersi ;  but  he  had  not  the 
depth  of  the  tirst,  the  invention  of  the  second,  or  the 
force  of  expression  of  the  tliird.  He  showed  a  pre- 
dilection for  similitudes  (pCD) ;  but  his  arguments 
are  generally  encumbered  rather  than  strengtliened 
by  these.  Though  his  works  had  considerable  vogue 
in  his  day,  and  went  through  several  editions,  they 
have  fallen  into  oblivion. 

BlELiofiRAPiiY:  His  letters  (nx<''i:n  niTO);  Zeitlin,  Bihl. 
I'lmt-MiiKlil.i.  S.V.;  Delltzsch,  Zur  Qesch.  p.  86;  Fuenn, 
Ki-iiriit  Yi.imcl,  p.  301. 

L.    (•:  I.      D. 

BTTCHSBATJM  :  Family  of  Jewish  physicians  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whose  activit}'  extended  over 
a  century.     Its  prominent  members  were: 

1.  Amschel  Gutman  Buchsbaum :  Son  of 
Gutman  Wolf  (Xo.  a).  Ilf  graduati-d  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giesseu  in  1729;  died  1748. 

2.  Benjamin  Levi  or  Wolfgang  Buchs- 
baum:  Born  at  Frankfort  164.5;  died  June 26.  1715. 
He  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Vienna,  Pi.sa,  and  Padua,  and  graduated  from  the 
last-named  in  1669.  The  same  year  he  returned  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  was  given  permission  to 
practise  medicine,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
among  both  Jews  and  Christians. 

3.  Gutman  Wolf  Buchsbaum:  Born  1678; 
died  1770;  a  son  of  Wolfgang  (No.  3).  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1697,  and  re- 
turned to  Frankfort  to  practise.  He  held  a  respected 
position  in  tlie  conununity. 

4.  Lipman  Buchsbaum :  Brother  of  Gutman 
Wolf  {No.  3);  born  1677;  date  of  death  imkuown. 
With  his  brother  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1697,  and  returned  to  Frankfort  to 
practise  medicine.  He  also  held  a  high  position  in 
the  community.  Confined  for  a  time  in  the  tower 
of  Bornheini  on  account  of  false  accusations  brought 
against  him,  he  utilized  his  imprisonment  by  writing 
a  long  treatise  on  medicine. 

BiBLiocR/VPHV:     D.    Kaufiiiaiin,    Ein    JiilnliiniihTt    Einer 
Fraiikfuiier  AerzlifiujiiUi .  In  Mmtiilssclirift,  .\li.  13S-133; 
Horovitz.  JU(/.  Aerzti'  iu  Fnotlifurt-fim-Maiiiy  pp.  ^,34; 
Landau,  Gcscltk-hte  der  Jlldischai  Acrztc,  p.  124. 
D.  A.  U. 

BTTCKLER.     See  Shield. 

BUCURESTEANU  (BUCITRESHTEANU), 
ABRAHAM  COHEN  :  Rumanian  publicist;  born 
at  Bucharest  1840;  died  there  Jan.  24,  1877.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
theater,  and  obtained  some  success  on  the  stage: 
but  by  the  advice  of  his  family  he  devoted  himself 
to  conmierce.  At  the  same  time,  being  gifted  with 
spirited  wit  and  having  an  inordinate  fondness  for 
puns  and  repartee,  he  composed  a  number  of  .satir- 
ical poems  and  epigrams,  love-songs,  theatrical  skits, 
and  anecdotes,  which  were  most  favorably  received 
by  the  public  (1860-74).  His  songs  were  favorites 
alike  in  the  parlors  of  the  wealthy  and  the  hovels  of 
the  poor,  and,  although  mediocre,  are  still  (1903)  to 
be  heard  in  Bucharest.  The  best  known  among 
them  are:  "S'o  vezi  Mama  n'o  malTiitiX";  "Gandul 
meu  la  tine  sboara";  "Cu  Chimir." 


Bucuresteanu's  life  was  a  wild  one;  insatiable 
love  and  furious  jealousy  soon  deprived  him  of  his 
wife,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave,  a  victim  of 
physical  suffering  and  remorse.  His  songs  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  popular  collections;  but  he  him- 
self published  only  "  Urdubelea  si  Norocul,"  Bucha- 
rest, 1873,  and  "Buchetul,  Culegere  de  Anecdote," 
Bucharest,  1874. 

As  Jew  and  philanthropist,  he  has  to  his  credit 
the  foundation  of  the  Zion  Soc'ety,  which  assumed 
large  dimensions,  and  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  B'nai  B'rith  in  Rumania,  under  the 
name  "Zion  Grand  Lodge." 

Bibliography:   M.  Schwarzfeld,    Ahram  Cohen  Bucurea- 
teami,  in  the  Anuand  Pentiu  Israditi,  vol.  .\. 
s.  >[.  Sciiw. 

BUCZACZ,  ABRAHAM  DAVID  B.  ASHER 
ANSHEL:  Galician  Taliiiudist ;  born  1770 at  Nad- 
worna  :  died  1840  at  Buczacz.  Even  as  a  boy  he  at- 
tracted, by  his  acuteness  in  Taliiiudic  knowledge, 
the  attention  of  the  leading  Talmudists  to  such  a 
degree  that  Zebi  Hir.seh.  the  author  of  "Neta'  Sha'- 
shu'im,"  chose  him  in  his  tenth  year  as  a  son-in-law. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  ready  to  accept  the 
office  of  rahbi  at  Goslowitz. 

The  chief  event  of  his  life  was  the  struggle  awa- 
kened in  him  by  the  opposition  between  the  Talmud 
and  the  Cabala.  Unacquainted  with  the  tendencies 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  Hasidini,  Buczacz  did  not 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  their  rabbis:  and  his  wife 
and  friends  had  great  dilliculty  in  persuading  him 
to  take  his  sick  son  to  a  Hasidic  rabbi,  Levi  Isaac 
of  Berdychev.  The  latter,  however,  infiueneed  him 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  Cabala;  but  in  trying  to 
reconcile  these  new  views — so  utterly  antagonistic 
to  tho.se  of  the  extreme  Talmudists,  which  he  him- 
self had  hitherto  held — he  nearly  became  insane. 
The  Hasidic  rabbi  Levi  Isaac  of  Berdychev  helped 
him  through  this  struggle  and  won  him  over,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Hasidim,  who  feared  his  wide 
Talmudic  learning.  Buczacz  adopted  the  Hasidic 
mode  of  living;  but  in  his  decision  of  lialakic  ques- 
tions was  guided,  not  by  cabalistic,  but  by  purely 
Talmudic,  principles.  In  1813  he  succeeded  his  late 
father  in-law  as  rabbi  of  Buczacz,  and  remained  in 
office  until  his  death. 

Buczacz  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Da'at  Kedoshim."  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh 
De'ah,  Lemberg,  1870;  2d  ed.,  i/i.  1879;  (2)  "  Dibre 
Abot,"  commentary  on  A  hot,  (7).  1879;  (3)  "  Eshel 
Abraham,"  annotations  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Orah 
Hayyim,  *A.  1885;  (4)  "Birkat  David,"  cabalistic- 
haggadic  commentary  on  Genesis,  Znlkiev  (date 
1766,  given  on  title-page,  wrong):  (.5)  "Mal.iazeh 
Abraham."  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
"Hozeli  David,"  on  the  other  Biblical  books,  Lem- 
berg, 1871:  (6)  "Ainarot  Teliorot,"  on  the  purifica- 
tion of  Niddali  and  vessels,  in  JudoeoGerman.  ib. 
1878;  (7)  "Tefillah  le-David,"  on  benediction  and 
praj'er.  lb.  1886:  Kolomea,  1887;  (8)  "T.'hillah  le- 
David."  on  the  Psjilms,  ib.  1873. 

Bibliography:    E.   Z.  Sliraerler,   ToUdot    ha-RABD.  Lem- 
berp,  1»90. 

L.  «.  A.  Pe. 

BTTDA.    See  Budapest. 
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BTTDA,  PURIM  OF:  In  1684  the  Christian 
armies  laid  siege  to  Biula  (Ofen)  to  ilrive  out  the 
Turlis.  who  had  lield  possession  of  tlie  city  from 
1541;  their  design  was,  liowever,  frustrated  by  the 
stout  resistance  of  tlie  Turlis  and  Jews.  The  par- 
ticipation of  tlie  latter  in  this  opposition  to  Christian 
forces  was  followed  b.y  great  erabittermeut  against 
the  Jews,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  in  Rome  they 
could  not  venture  into  the  street  without  a  guard 
from  the  pope's  troops;  any  not  thus  protected 
being  sure  of  immediate  assault  and  possibly  mur- 
der. The  towns  of  Jloncellis,  Montauiana,  Castel- 
Frauco,  and  Citadella  followed  the  example  of 
Rome;  and  in  Padua,  where  Jews  and  Christians 
had  lived  side  by  side  for  many  cenairies,  a  sharp 
outbreak  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  was  felt  in  1670. 
The  outbreak  in  that  city  was  the  outcome  of  com- 
mercial jealousy,  brought  to  a  head  by  a  calumnious 
publication  which  was  widely  circulated  among  the 
people.  Although  the  publication  was  interdicted 
by  the  authorities,  it  nevertheless  implanted  deep 
animosity  against  the  Jews;  and  when  the  news 
came  of  the  part  whicli  they  had  taken  in  the  de- 
fense of  Buda,  the  latent  hatred  broke  into  flaiue. 
The  Capuchin  Marco  d'Aviano,  who  had  passed 
two  months  with  the  besieging  armies  outside  Budii, 
when  asked  concerning  the  part  which  the  Jews 
had  taken  in  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  Christian 
armies,  replied  truthfully  that  the  Jews  of  Buda 
were  not  blameworth}'.  The  populace,  however, 
refused  to  accept  this  generous  estimate,  and  pic- 
tures of  Buda  in  which  the  ghetto  was  over-promi- 
nent were  widely  circulated,  greatly  increasing  the 
popular  resentment. 

On  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  Jews  of  Padua  gathered 
as  usual  to  celebrate  their  annual  fast-day  commem- 
orating the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple: 
but  no  explanation  woidd   convince 

Jews  of  the  people  that  the  object  of  the  fast 
Padua  w'as  other  than  to  implore  divine  as- 
Besieged,  sistance  in  behalf  of  the  Turks  and 
Jews  then  besieged  in  Buda,  and  to 
offer  prayers  for  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  troops. 
Although  the  Jews  notilied  the  authorities  of  tliis 
cruel  misconception  on  the  part  of  their  Christian 
fellow-citizens,  no  weight  was  attributed  to  their 
statement.  On  Sunday,  Aug.  30,  1684,  the  news 
was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Buda  had 
at  last  been  captured.  It  appears  that  a  special 
messenger  had  arrived  at  Venice  from  Buda  the  day 
before,  and  the  people  had  erroneously  taken  him  to 
be  the  bearer  of  tidings  of  victory.  The  Padua 
popidaee,  joined  jiresently  by  armed  men,  gathered 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ghetto,  and,  in  exultation  over 
the  supposed  victory,  l)ombarded  the  Jewish  dwell- 
ings with  stones  and  attempted  to  break  down  the 
barred  gates  of  the  ghetto.  The  authorities  who  tried 
to  pacify  tlie  luob  were  silenced  with  volleys  of  stones; 
all  who  emleavored  to  make  peace  were  assailed  with 
reiu-oaches  of  having  been  bought  by  the  Jews. 
The  Jews  themselves  attempted  to  pacify  the  raging 
people  with  gifts  of  money  and  food ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  Tlie  magistrates  threatened  the  severest 
puni.shment  to  any  who  should  assault  or  despoil 
Jews,  but  their  warnings  availed  only  for  the  mo- 
ment.    The  Jews  decided  to  send  an  ap]ieal  for  help 


to  the  doge  of  Venice,  but  when  the  ghetto-gate 
was  opened  to  give  egress  to  the  messenger,  the 
mob  poured  in  by  thousands,  broke  open  ware- 
houses, and  destroyed  the  window  s  of  the  syna- 
gogue. The  besieged  barricaded  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings  and  awaited  their  fate.  Finally  a  detach- 
ment of  Italian  and  German  cuirassiers  cleared  the 
ghetto  of  the  rioters,  wounding  several  of  them. 
This  still  further  incensed  the  popidaee,  and  two 
cuirassiers  were  slain  by  the  mob.  When  a  wicked 
woman,  with  a  terrible  outcry,  annoimced  that  the 
Jews  had  stolen  her  only  child  to  use  its  blood,  pop- 
ular fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  riotous  mob  rushed 
with  the  woman  to  the  city  hall,  demanding  the 
hea^'iest  punishment  for  the  offenders.  In  vain  did 
the  educated  and  respectable  element  of  the  city 
government  endeavor  to  pacify  them.  It  was  only 
by  the  lavish  use  of  golil  that  any  impression  was 
made  upon  the  mob,  which  presently  dispersed. 
When,  some  time  later,  the  Jews  offered  to  repay  the 
sum  thus  disbursed  by  the  burgomaster,  he  refused 
to  accept  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  people  the  military  was 
withdrawn  from  the  ghetto.  No  sooner  had  this 
taken  place,  however,  than  the  fury  of  the  people 
broke  out  afresh ;  the  ghetto  was  again  assailed  and 
its  massive  doors  attacked  with  tire  and  sledge- 
hammers. The  Jews  passed  the  night  in  consum- 
mate terror;  distrusting  the  guards  who  had  been 
assigned  for  their  protection,  some  crawled  on  lad- 
ders into  the  houses  of  their  Christian  friends  out- 
side the  ghetto.  Deliberate  attack  was  prevented 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  authorities  that  death 
awaited  any  man  who  harmed  the  Jews,  and  the 
next  day  stringent  orders  came  from  Venice  com- 
manding immediate  cessation  of  the  riot.  Popular 
indignation  therefore  was  forced  to  content  itself 
with  burning  Jews  in  effigy  at  the  stake. 

These  anxious  days  are  still  commemorated  by 
the  Jews  of  Padua,  who  on  Elul  the  10th  annually 
celebrate  a  festival  called  the  Buda  (Ofen)  Purim, 
in  memory  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in 
that  city,  the  sufferings  brought  by  it  upon  the 
Jews  of  Padua,  and  their  deliverance  therefrom. 

BlBLioGR.tPHY:  I.  H.  Cantarini.  Po?i«rt  Yizliah.  Amsterdam, 
16S.5;  i3r.  A.  Biioliler,  .1  Szidi'i/i  Ti'irttiutc  Bwlapcsten: 
Dr.  Samuel  Knlin,  lU'lu  r  Kutinrri'iaiih:  Antonio  Clscato,  GU 
Ehrelln  I'ti^hmi.  |ip.  -1C  i(  fuj.,  Padua,  1901;  Griitz,  Gcsch. 
dcr  Jiulen,  3d  ed..  x.  2.i7  et  scq. 

D.  A.  BiJ. 

BUDAPEST  :  The  capital  of  Hungary.  Of  the 
several  congregations  within  this  tripartite  city, 
Buda  (Ofen),  6"-Buda  (Alt-Ofen),  and  Pestli.  that  at 
Buda  is  the  oldest  (see  Ai-t-Ofen)  ;  Jewish  population 
in  1900  was  166. 198.  The  liist  mention  of  the  Jews  of 
Pestli  dates  back  to  1406.  in  which  j'ear  Said  of  Pesth 
and  Saul  of  Ofen  obtained  from  Bela  IV.  certain 
lirivileges  which  were  countersigned  by  the  chapter 
of  Stulilweissenburg,  when  they  settled  in  the  last- 
named  city.  In  1504.  Jews  owned  houses  and  lands 
at  Pesth.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish  rule  their 
cemetery  was  situated  in  the  present  Leopoldstadt. 
After  1686,  in  which  _vear  the  Turks  were  driven 
from  Pesth,  no  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  there  for 
nearly  a  century ;  and  the  magistrate  of  Pesth  col- 
lected a  tax  of  thirty  kreutzers  from  every  Jew 
traveling   through   the  city,  and   one   thaler  from 
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every  Jew  remaining  in  it  overnight — a  riglit  that 
Pesth  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  letter  of  privileges 
granted  by  King  Leopold  I.  Oct.  23,  1703,  according 
to  which  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
council  to  admit  Jews  or  to  refuse  them  admission. 
When  the  governor  enrolled  the  Jews  of  Hungary 
in  1735,  the  city  of  Pesth  decreed  that  neither  a 
heretic  nor  a  Jew  could  live  or  settle  there  in  future ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  visit  the  markets  of  the 
city  from  the  si.xth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centviry. 

In  endeavoring  to  gain  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  city,  the  Jews  were  always  frustrated  by  the 
magistracy.  The  latter  in  1763  even  begged  the 
prince  primate.  Count  Franz  Barkoczy,  who  had  be- 
come the  protector  of  the  city,  to  ex- 

Under  elude  the  Jews.  This  resistance  of 
Joseph.  II.  the  city  authorities  was  finally  over- 
come by  the  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  after 
whose  decree  of  Jlaich  31,  1783,  Jews  slowly  began 
to  settle  fit  Pesth.  The  first  arrivals  came  from  Alt- 
Ofen  and  settled  generally  in  the  Thercsienstadt, 
which  at  the  present  time  (1902)  is  most  thickly 
populated  by  Jews.  The  city  of  Pesth  would 
not  allow  them  to  live  elsewhere,  and  would  have 
transformed  the  Thercsienstadt  into  a  ghetto,  but 
failed  to  do  so  when  Israel  Abraham  Offeuheim, 
with  the  permission  of  the  authorities,  rented  a 
house  and  a  store  in  the  inner  city  itself  in  1786. 
Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  city  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  king,  and  tho.se  who  bought  this 
right  for  large  sums  were  called  "tolerated  Jews"; 
those  who  were  only  temporarily  received  by  the 
city  were  called  "Commoranten  "  (soj(jurners).  In 
1787  fourteen  tolerated  Jews  were  living  at  Pesth; 
the  settlement  numbering  114,  including  servants. 
At  first  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  own 
butcher-shop,  the  kosher  meat  being  cut  up  twice  a 
week  by  the  municipal  butcher.  Jews  staying  tem- 
porarily in  the  city  or  those  traveling  through  it  had 
to  obtain  their  food  and  drink  at  the  public  cook- 
■  shop,  the  high  rent  paid  for  the  same  being  a  large 
source  of  income  for  the  city.  At  first  travelers 
■were  allowed  no  lodging  except  in  this  cook-shop. 

When  Joseph  II.,  on  his  death-bed  (Jan.  28,  1790), 
revoked  all  his  decrees,  the  citizens  of  Pesth  deter- 
mined to  expel  the  Jews,  who  competed  with  them 
in  business ;  and  the  luagistrary  had  al- 
After  ready  fixed  upon  the  first  of  Jlay  as  the 
Joseph  II.  day  of  expulsion,  when  the  Diet  inter- 
fered. Being  compelled  to  enduie 
the  presence  of  the  Jews,  the  eit_v  endeavored  to 
make  their  residence  unpleasant.  Tlie  Commoranten 
were  often  expelled ;  and  only  those  were  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  city  who  had  a  toleration-permit. 
The  city  forbade  tliem  to  organize  a  community  or 
to  use  a  seal.  In  1804  it  attempted  several  times 
to  drive  them  from  various  parts  of  the  city  and  to 
concentrate  them  in  the  Theresieusladt.  The  Jews, 
stung  by  this  animosity  and  conscious  of  the  eom- 
merci.al  services  tlicv  were  rendering  to  the  commu- 
nity, pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  a  ghetto  would 
be  the  surest  lueans  of  injuring  the  commerce  of  Hun- 
gary, which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  They  claimed 
that  nowhere  else  had  Jews  been  so  instrumental  in 
developing  trade  as  in  Pesth;  and  that  they  did  not 
deserve  iiisidt  as  a  reward.  They  declared  that 
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.lews  lived  amicably  with  Christians  in  every  port 
and  emporium  of  Europe,  and  that  in  those  cities  in 
which  they  were  influential  in  eonnnerce,  such  as 
Triest,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  they  even 
owned  their  houses;  while  in  places  where  a  special 
Jewr}-  was  assigned,  the  more  prominent  merchants 
were  allowed  to  live  in  open  places  outside  of  the 
ghetto.  The  Jews  warned  the  city  not  to  carry  out 
its  intentions,  pointing  out  the  damage  that  the 
Leoj)oldstadt  would  suffer  if  they  were  expelled 
from  it,  and  directing  attention  also  to  the  formid- 
able  ineri'ase   which   would   ensue  in  rents  if  the 
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owners  of  the  hou.ses  in  the  Thercsienstadt  had  the 
monopolj-  of  renting  to  Jews. 

A  most  .severe  decree  against  the  Jews  of  Pesth 
was  issued  in  1808:   it  forbade  any  foreign  Jew  to 
settle  at  Pesth,  even  though  he  mar- 
Foreign      ried  the  daughter  of  a  tolerated  Jew. 
Jews         The   parent's   right  to   trade  and   to 
Forbidden    lie     tolerated    passed   by   inheritance 
Entrance,    only  to  one  male  descendant;    while 
1808.        all  the  other  children  were  regarded 
merely  as  Commoranten  anil  as  assist- 
ants in  their  father's  business.     In  1828  the  Jews 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  king  rciiuesling  the  abro- 
gation of  this  decree.     "  Out  of  love  toourchildren," 
thus  wrote  the  community,  "We  wish  to  die  with 
the  assurance  that  we  may  leave  to  our  descendants 
at  least  an  assured  home,  the  honest  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  independence,  if  not  wealth." 
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If  the  father  died  all  tlie  children  who  had  been 
working  with  him  as  "assistants"  had  to  emigrate, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  tolerated  son.  It  hap- 
pened often  that  the  only  available  husbands  for 
their  daugliters  were  sliiftlessand  undesirable  Jews, 
whose  sole  nieiit  was  that  they  possessed  the  right 
of  toleration.  Honest  and  industrious  strangers  were 
out  of  the  question  because  they  were  forbidden  to 
remain  at  Pesth  or  to  engage  in  commerce. 

That  all  these  endeavors  to  place  difficulties  in 

the  way  of  Jews  intending  to  settle  at  Pesth  were 

futile  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  of  1.346  Jewish 

families  living  there  in  1833,  only  530 

Progress     had   the  right  of  toleration  or  were 

of  Com-       Commoranten.      The   community   of 

munity.  Pesth,  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  education,  thus  became  from  1839 
the  foremost  of  the  Hungarian-Jewish  communities; 
working  as  such  for  the  emancipation  of  Hungarian 
Judaism,  and  often  convoking  gatherings  of  repre- 
sentative Hungarian  Jews  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  due  to  the  energetic  interposition  of  the 
community  of  Pesth  that  King  Ferdinand  V.  (1835- 
1848)  abrogated  the  toleration-tax  by  which  the 
Jews  had  been  branded  for  a  century.  The  Jews  of 
Pesth  sympathized  with  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  ■ 
Hungarian  struggles  for  liberty.  Although  the  pop- 
ulace attacked  and  plundered  the  Jews  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  Passover.  April.  1848,  and  the  intol- 
erance of  the  people  excluded  them  from  the  national 
guard,  the  Jews  were  not  long  discouraged.  The 
rabbi  Schwab  stirred  up  their  patriotism,  for  which 
he  was  arrested  after  the  uprising  had  been  quelled. 
The  Jews  were  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gary that  they  even  offered  to  sacrifice  the  silver 
paraphernalia  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Hebrah  Kad- 
dishah :  and  all  Jews  entering  the  revolutionary  army 
received  their  full  equipment  from  the  community. 
Haynau  punished  them  for  this  patriotism  with  a 
heavy  war-tax.  part  of  which,  however,  King  Francis 
Joseph  I.  remitted. 

Emperor  Joseph  sought  to  forbid  the  Jews  to  en- 
gage in  retail  business   and  in  pedling,  for  which 
reason  in  1T8S  he  decreed  that  tolerated 
Oc-  Jews  should  be  received  in  Pesth  only 

cupations.  when  thej-  established  a  wliolesale 
house  or  some  manufacture.  Within 
the  community  they  were  allowed  to  deal  only  in 
such  goods  as  the  Christian  population  lacked  or  in 
which  they  could  not  compete  witli  Christian  dealers. 
Onlj'  wholesale  merchants  were  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  shop.  Many  Jews,  therefore,  who  did  not  wish 
to  engage  in  pedling,  petitioned  for  the  rights  of 
a  wholesale  dealer,  although  thev  had  neither  the 
money  nor  the  capacity  for  such  business.  Their 
profits  were  curtailed  by  visiting  dealers,  who  came 
from  near  and  far  to  the  markets ;  there  were  heavy 
taxes  and  living  expenses;  and  the  shops  had  to  be 
closed  not  only  on  the  Jewish,  but  also  on  the  Chris- 
tian, holidays. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  Jewish  business 
men  of  Pesth  materially  aided  the  development  of 
the  city.  Noteworthy  among  the  many  eminent  mer- 
chants is  the  Ullmann  family,  a  member  of  which, 
the  apostate  Moritz,  who  was  ennobled,  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  organization  of  the  Commercial  Bank 


of  Pesth ;  he  also  originated  the  plans  for  the  railroad 
from  the  Austrian  frontier  to  Pesth  and  thence  to 
Debreczen.  Not  only  Jewish  merchants,  but  artisans 
also  settled  at  Pesth,  among  them  the  lace-maker 
Joel  Berkovits,  a  descendant  of  Rabbi  Heilmaim  of 
Jletz,  who  had  learned  his  trade  with  a  relative, 
Ephraim  Kossmann,  at  Berlin.  Berkovits  was  also 
skilful  in  making  Turkish  fancy  boxes. 

Although  the  gilds  largely  interfered  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  industry,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Pesth  encouraged  many  young  men  to  learn 
trades,  it  instituted  a  fund  to  aid  Jewish  youths 
who  followed  laborious  handicrafts,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Jacob  Kern  it  was  instrumental  in 
founding  in  1842  the  Hungarian  Israelitish  Trades 
and  Economic  Association,  which  had  benefited  many 
Jews.  Thus  in  due  time  the  Jews  contributed  to  the 
industrial  development  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  its 
culture,  through  the  many  teachers  and  university 
professors,  judges,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  engi- 
neers they  furnished  to  the  community. 

Immediately  after  their  settlement  the  Jews  or- 
ganized a  place  of  worship  in  the  Hausler  homestead 
in  the  Konigsgasse,  paying  a  rent  of  200  gulden  for 
their  synagogue.  The  necessary  Torah-roUs  were 
lent  to  them  by  the  community  at  Alt-Ofen.  On 
Aug.  IT,  1787,  the  government  gave  them  a  permit 

to  continue  worshiping  quietly  in  pri- 
Worship.     vate  houses  of  prayer  without  a  rabbi. 

In  1796  they  rented  a  room  for  a  new 
synagogue  in  the  house  owned  by  Baron  Orczy,  an 
immense  building  that  is  still  called  the  "  Judeuhof." 
In  the  }'ear  1800  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  Orczy 
temple  (called  the  "large  temple"),  a  Polish  temple, 
and  a  separate  house  of  prayer  belonging  to  the 
Sephardim.  The  first  place  to  adopt  an  improved 
(moderate  Reform)  manner  of  worship  was  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Hesed  Ne'urim  association,  in  the  house 
of  the  "  White  Goose  "  ("  Feher  Lud  ").  It  was  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  private  synagogue;  but  when 
all  private  and  association  temples  were  dissolved  in 
1830,  the  community  included  this  temple  among  its 
institutions,  and  transferred  it  also  to  the  Orczy 
house,  adjoining  the  "large  temple."  The  com- 
munal temple  was  transferred  in  1859  to  the  present 
magnificent  building  in  the  Tabaksgasse.  In  the 
seventies  a  synagogue  was  organized  for  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  Rombachgasse.  while  their  temple 
in  the  Orczy  house  was  rented  by  the  Orthodox  con- 
gregation, which  still  worships  there  (1902).  The 
temple  of  the  Reform  Society  was  from  1848  to  1852 
in  the  Valero  house  in  the  Konigsgasse. 

The  Jews  of  Pesth  at  first  buried  their  dead  in 
Alt-Ofen.  The  city  in  1788  assigned  to  them  a 
free  cemetery,  which  was  situated  on  the  plot  now 

occupied  by  the  Westbalmhof.  A 
Cemeteries,  new  cemetery  was  given  to  them  in 

1808  behind  the  city  dike,  in  the  Weitz- 
nerstrasse,  and  they  transferred  thither  in  1839  their 
dead  and  their  tombstones.  Gravestones  with  sculp- 
tured images  of  men  and  women  were  erected  in 
this  cemetery  as  early  as  1832.  a  practise  against 
which  Mouses  Sofer,  rabbi  of  Presburg,  vigorously 
protested.  As  tliis  cemetery  proved  to  be  too  small, 
a  new  one  was  assigned  to  them  near  the  Kere- 
peserstrasse.      Lately    the   community   bought  for 
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burial  purposes  a  large  plot  of  ground  behind  Ko- 
banya. 

The  Hebrah  Kaddishah  was  founded  in  1790.     It 
is  one  of  the  largest  benevolent  societies,  its  budget 
for  1903  being  511.671  crowns.     In  1800  Israel  Wahr- 
mann  founded  the  Shi'yur  society.      The  hospital 
was  organized  in  1805.     There  are  also  the  follow- 
ing  associations;   Hesed   Ne'urim,  Bikkur    Holim, 
Menahem   Abelim,  and  Toinke  Yeto- 
Phil-         mini;  the  Women's  Society,  founded 
anthropic    in  1866,  which  owes  its  success  largely' 
As-  to    the    noble  Johanna    Bi.schitz    de 

sociatious.  Hevcs;  the  Peojile's  Kitchen,  the  hos- 
pital, the  Adela  Brody  C'liildren's  Hos- 
pital, named  afterits  founder;  an  orphan  asylum  for 
girls,  and  one  for  boys,  which  was  founded  hy  a  phi- 
lanthropist named  Fochs;  the  new  building  of  the 
last-named,  inaugurated  in  1901,  is  a  monument  to 
the  labors  of  Jacob  Deutsch.  Many  Jews  have  per- 
petuated their  names  by  large  foundations,  among 
them  Wolf  Holitscher,  Solomon  Taub,  Alexander 
Wahrmann,  Philip  Kuncwaldcr,  and  jMoses  Ehrlich. 
The  Jews  of  Pestli  have  always  been  public-spirited 
and  pliilanlhropic.  During  the  choleia  epidemic  of 
1831  they  not  only  relieved  Jews,  but  also  furnished 
daily  rations  to  eighty-two  Christian  families,  earn- 
ing the  gratitude  of  the  count  palatine  Joseph. 
They  are,  in  addition,  liberal  contributors  to  the 
general  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  religious  life  of  the  community  was  at  first 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rabbinical  council  of 
Alt-Ofen,  and,  beginning  with  1789.  under  Moses 
Miinz,  rabbi  of  that  city.  Wlien  Rabbi  AVolf  Bos- 
kovitz  settled  at  Pesth  in  1793,  the 
Earlier  community  elected  him  rabbi.  The 
Rabbis.  government,  liowever,  deprived  him 
of  his  office  Dec.  37,  1796,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intrigues  of  Mo.ses  Miinz,  and  or- 
dered the  community  to  elect  anyone  it  chose  to 
conduct  its  religious  affairs,  with  the  exception  of 
Mlinz.  In  the  spring  of  1799  it  elected  Israel  ben 
Solomon  Wahrmann,  rabbi  at  Bodrogh-Keresztur, 
against  whom  Miinz  again  began  to  plot.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  government  ended  these  intiigues. 
and  the  enlightened  Wahrmann  was  able  peacefully 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  community.  He  died 
June  24,  1826  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Ilis  dayyanim 
were  Simon,  Oppeidieimer,  Azriel  Brill,  and  Moses 
Kunitzer.  After  Wahrmann 's  death  certain  educated 
and  wealthy  members  of  the  community,  delighted 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  Vienna  temple  and 
tlie  sermons  of  its  ]ireacher,  Noah  ilannheimer,  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  Refdrmed  worsliipat  Pesth  and 
toelect  a  pieacher.  Tin  y  chose  Josejih  Bach  of  All- 
Ofen  as  preacher,  and  Edward  Karl  Dcnhof,  also  of 
Alt-Ofen  and  a  pupil  of  Sulzerof  Viemia,  as  precen- 
tor. This  temple,  or  "choir  synagogue,"  as  it  was 
also  called,  was  for  a  time  a  bone  of  contention  in  the 
communit}-.  Attempts  were  made  to  prohibit  wor- 
ship in  it;  and  only  the  endeavors  of  the  president 
of  the  community,  Gabriel  Ullmann,  preserved  it 
from  the  fanatics. 

These  changes  in  the  life  of  the  communit}'  nia<le 
it  imperative  that  a  man  should  officiate  as  rabbi 
who  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives 
as  well  as  of  the  Reform  party.     In  1829  the  com- 


munity elected  David  Joseph  Wahrmann,  son  of 
the  deceased  rabbi;  but  as  he  delayed  his  coming, 
Low  Schwab,  rabbi  at  Prossnilz,  was  called  instead. 
Entering  upon  office  in  Jan.,  1836,  Schwab's  incum- 
bency was  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  community  of 
Pesth,  but  also  to  the  entire  Hungarian  Jewry.  He 
fostered  the  development  of  all  culture  and  religious 
institutions,  acting  always  with  tact  and  avoiding 
dissensions.  His  rabbinical  council  included  the 
scholariy  Samuel  Low  Brill  (b.  1814;  d.  1897),  later 
professor  of  the  Talmud  at  the  rabbinical  semi- 
nary at  Budapest,  and  Judah  Wahrmann,  author 
of  the  "Ma'areket  ha-Hatakot"  ((Ken,  1831),  on 
Hebrew  pinictuation  ("trop"),  and  of  an  ethical 
book,  "Dat  Yehudah."  Schwab's  literary  activity 
included  sermons,  and  works  in  which  he  defen<led 
Judaism  against  the  slanders  of  Gasparich  Kilit, 
translated  into  Hungarian  by  Moritz  Bloch.  a  con- 
vert; a  religious  book,  "Erinnerung  an  den  Er- 
halteneu  Religionsunterrieht"  (Pesth,  1846),  in  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian;  and  a  responsum  directed 
against  the  Jewish  Reform  Association  at  Pesth. 
This  association  had  been  called  into  life  by  the 
Hungarian  struggles  for  liberty  in  1848.  Its  first 
rabbi  was  Ignatz  Einhorn,  who  subsequently  be- 
came secretary  of  state  in  the  Hungarian  ministry 
under  the  name  of  Eduard  Horn.  When  Horn  fled 
from  Hungary,  after  the  Revolution  had  been  put 
down,  his  place  was  taken  in  1853  by  Dr.  David 
Einhorn,  district  rabbi  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
However,  he  officiated  for  only  a  short  time,  as  the 
government  dissolved  the  Reform  Association  in 
1853  in  consequenc'C  of  the  remonstrances  of  Rabbi 
Schwab,  the  members  going  back  to  the  original 
congregation. 

After  Schwab's  death,  April  3,  1857,  the  commu- 
nity extended  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Michael  Sachs  nf 
Berlin ;  but  as  he  refu.sed  the  call.  Dr. 
Successors  W.  Alois  Meisel  was  chosen  May  11, 
of  Schwab.  1859.  This  preacher  was  much  liam- 
pered  in  his  activities  not  only  by  the 
1  r  •sident  of  the  community,  Dr.  Ignatz  Hirschler, 
but  also  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Hungarian  and 
the  German  element.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  Hungarian  element  that  the  of- 
fice of  a  preacher  in  the  Hungarian  language  was  cre- 
ated. Dr.  Samuel  Kohn  being  called  to  fill  it.  His 
researches  contributed  largely  to  the  systcmatization 
of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  Jews.  After  Mei- 
sel's  death  (Nov,  30,  1867),  the  position  of  chief  rabbi 
remaincil  vacant,  and  the  office  of  a  German  preacher 
was  created.  Dr.  M.  Kayserling  being  chosen  to  fill 
it.  Rabbi  L.  Pollak  was  called  to  the  temple  in  the 
Rombachgasse.  Dr.  Julius  Wcissburg  has  been  as- 
sistant ralihi  since  1895.  After  Brill's  death  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  "bet  din"  was  filled  in 
1901  by  Moses  Feldmann,  rabbi  at  Galanlha.  The 
first  rabbi  of  the  Orthodox  congregation  founded 
in  the  seventies  was  Joachim  Schreiber,  afti'r  whose 
death  Koppel  Reich  was  elected  (still  officiating  in 
1902). 

The  education  of  .lewish  children  was  at  first  in 
the  hands  of  private  teachers.  In  Aug.,  1787,  the 
government  decreed  that  all  the  Jewish  children  of 
Pesth  should  attend  the  Christian  schools,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  private  instruction  except  that 
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of  one  religious  teacher.  Some  of  tliese  private 
teachers  contributed  to  Hebrew  literature,  among 

others  I.  L.  LOwiuger,  Joseph  Rotten- 
Education,  bauer,  Adolf  Pevaui.  L.  Moses  Fochs, 

Filipp  Weil,  Leopold  Breuer,  and 
Karl  Kohlmann.  who,  after  renouncing  Judaism, 
was  appointed  censor  of  tlie  Hebrew  books  piinted 
at  Ofen.  A  public  school  was  opened  thmugh 
the  endeavors  of  Rabbi  Israel  Wahrniann.  through 
wliose  influence  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  re- 
ceived religious  instruction.  Rabbi  Schwab  pro- 
ctired  royal  protection  for  the  school,  and  also 
induced  the  conuuunity  to  organize  an  infant- 
school.  After  the  Revolution,  during  the  German- 
izing regime  of  Bach,  the  school  became  the  nur- 
sery of  the  Hungarian  national  sjiirit.  Ignatz 
Reicli,  the  enthusiastic  Hungarian  teacher,  was 
active  at  this  time.  He  is  the  author  of  "Bet 
El."  a  work  containing  the  biographies  of  eminent 
Hungarian  Jews.  The  community  of  Pesth  did 
much  for  its  schools.  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  it  has  a  secondary 
school  for  them,  with  capable  instr\ictors.  The  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  municipal  schools,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  intermediate  schools  (Mittelschulen),  is 
provided  by  the  congregation,  and  consists  of  a  staft 
of  religious  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  graduate 
rabbis.  The  supervision  of  all  the  schools  at  pres- 
ent is  in  the  hands  of  B.  Muukacsi,  appointed  by 
the  congregation. 

Ever  since  the  Jews  settled  at  Pesth  their  govern- 
ing board  has  consisted  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
so-called  "Deputation."  which  originally  regulated 
the  rents  derived  from  Jewish  taverns.  Tlie  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  this  board  were  restricted  b}- 

the  statutes  of  1800,  according  to  which 

Internal      twelve   members  in   addition  to    the 

Gov-         seven  directors  supervised  the  affairs  of 

eminent,     the  community.     New  by-laws  were 

imposed  upon  the  community  by  the 
city  in  1816  and  1828.  It  had  no  constitution  con- 
firmed by  the  government  until  1833.  Since  this  date 
the  Jews  of  Pesth  have  formed  an  otlicially  recognized 
community.  It  drew  up  new  b3'-laws  in  1861,  when 
Dr.  Ignatz  Ilirschler  was  chosen  as  president,  by 
whom  the  institutions  of  the  community  were  re- 
organized. He  was  succeeded  as  president  bj' 
Jloritz  Wahrniann,  who  was  the  first  Jewish  deputj' 
in  the  Hungarian  House  of  Representatives.  The 
present  president  of  the  congregation  is  Sigmund 
Kohner;  its  secretary  (since  18T4),  the  well-known 
Orientalist  Ignaz  Goldziher.     See  Alt-Ofen. 

Bibliography  :  Dr.  Alexander  Biichler,  A  Zmlok  FOrtinete 
Budapasten,  Budapest  1901. 
D.  A.  Btif. 

BTTBEK  :    Polish  Catholic  priest ;  canon  of  Wis- 

liea  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  Jew-baiters  of  his  time. 
It  was  he  w-ho  instigated  the  attack  on  the  Jews  of 
Cracow  on  the  third  da.y  of  Easter  (March  27),  1407; 
charging  them  with  the  murder  of  a  Christian  boy 
and  with  having  attacked  a  priest  who  was  carrying 
the  sacrament  (see  Cr.\cow).  H.  R. 

BTTDINGER,  MAX  :  Austrian  historian  ;  born 
April  1,  1828,  at  Cassel,  Germany;  died  at  Vienna 
Feb.  23,  1902;  son  of  Moses  Mordecai  Bidisger. 


Blidinger  devoted  himself  from  1847  to  1851  to  the 
study  of  history  at  the  universities  of  Marburg, 
Bonn,  and  Berlin.  In  1857  he  became  privat-docent 
of  history  at  the  University  of  ]\Iarburg;  but  seeing 
no  prospect  of  attaining  a  professorship,  on  account 
of  his  Jewish  faith,  he  soon  left  this  position  and 
went  to  Vienna.  In  1861  he  received  a  call  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  as  professor  of  history.  From  1873 
until  his  death  in  1902  he  occupied  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Blidinger  was  the  editor  of  two  scries  of  historic 
essaj-s  written  bj-  his  pupils  under  his  direction:  (1) 
"  Uutersuchungen  zur  Romischeu  Kaisergeschichte," 
in  3  vols. ,  Leipsic,  1868-70 ;  and  (2) "  Uutersuchungen 
zur  Mittlcrcn  Geschichte,"  in  2  vols.,  j'i.  1871.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  "Zur 
Kritik  Altbayrischer  Geschichte,"  Vienna,  1857;  (2) 
"Zur  Kritik  Altbohmischer  Geschichte,"  ib.  1857; 
(3)  "  Oesterreichische  Geschichte  bis  zum  Ausgang 
des  13.  Jahrhunderts,"  Leipsic,  1858;  (4)  "Konig 
Richard  III.  von  England."  Vienna,  1858;  (5)  "Die 
Koniginhofer  Handschrift  und  Ihr  Neuester  Vertei- 
diger,"  ih.  1859,  where  he  proved  the  spuriousness 
of  this  pretended  Old-Bohemian  literary  monument; 
(6)  "Nachrichten  aus  Altrussischen  Jahrbilchern," 
ib.  1859;  (7)  "Eiu  Buch  Ungarischer  Geschichte, 
10.58-1100,"  Leipsic,  1866;  (8)  "Wellington,"  jV;.  1869; 
(9)  "Lafayette,"/*.  1870;  (10)  " Aegyptische Einwir- 
kungen  auf  Hebriiische  Kulte,"  Vienna,  1872-74; 
(11)  "Zur  Aegvptischen  Forschung  Herodots,"  lb. 
1873;  (12)  "Lafayette  in  Oesterreich,"  ib.  1878; 
(13)  "Vorlesungen  liber  Euglische  Verfassungsge- 
schichte,"  ib.  1880:  (14)  "Cicero  und  das  Patriziat," 
ib.  1881;  (15)  "Poesie  und  Urkunde  bei  Thuky- 
dides,"  in  2  vols.,  ib.  1890-91;  (16)  "Don  Carlos' 
Haft  und  Tod,"  ib.  1S91.  He  embraced  Protes- 
tantism. 

Bibliographt:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  vUi.  3^;  Meyers, 
Kfinversations-Lexikon,  lii.  649. 
s.  I.  Br. 

BUriNGER,  MOSES  ISRAEL  BEN 
ISAAC  :  Teacher  at  :\Ietz  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth centurv  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
lie  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew  granunar  and  litera- 
ture and  trained  a  large  number  of  grammarians 
and  writers  of  elegant  Hebrew.  Blidinger  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works,  all  published  at 
3Ietz:  "Em  lc-]Mikra"  (Mother  of  Reading),  a  man- 
ual of  the  Hebrew  language,  compiled  from  various 
elementary  books.  181G;  "  Hanok  le-Na'ar"  (Train 
up  the  Child),  an  extract  of  the  preceding  work, 
1816;  "Iggeret  Purim  "  (Essay  on  Purim),  the  ritual 
laws  concerning  the  Feast  of  Purim,  together  with 
the  roll  of  Esther,  1816;  "Mahzor,"a  commentary 
on  the  festival  prayers,  together  with  the  te.xt 
and  a  German  translation  by  Prosper  d'Alsace, 
in  9  vols.,  1817:  "Derush  le-Bar  Mizwah "  (Lec- 
ture for  a  Confirmee),  with  a  German  translation 
by  Prosper  d'Alsace.  1819:  "Selihot."a  commen- 
tary on  the  penitential  prayers,  together  with  the 
text,  1822. 

In  addition,  Blidinger  reedited  the  ethical  work 
of  Isaac  Aboab.  "Meuorah  ha-3Iaor,"  with  the 
Hebrew   commentary,  "Nefesh   Yehudah,"    and  a 
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by  Moses  Frankfurter, 


Judajo-German  translation 
Metz,  1769. 

Bibliography:  Attg.  Zeit.  dcs  Ju<l.  Supplement,  1839,  No.  2; 
Fiirst,  BiU.  Jwl.  1.  ISio;  Zeitlln,  Bihl.  Post-McmleU.  p.  48. 
s.  I.   Br, 

BtfDINGER,  MOSES  MOKDECAI :    German 
educator;    born  at  JMaidorf,  a   village  in   Hessen, 
Jan.,  1783;  died  at  Cassel  Jan.  31,  1841.     At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  be('anie  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a 
petty  Jewish  merchant,  and  later,  by  dint  of  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  became  shohet,  hazan,  and  religious 
teacher  in   a 
small  congrega- 
tion.     After 
making  the  nec- 
essary   prepara- 
tory studies  dur- 
ing     his      four 
years'  residence 
in     Naumburg, 
where    he    was 
private  teacher, 
he  went   to  the 
University       of 
Marburg.     In 
1830  he  became 
tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  court 
banker    Kaulla, 
in     Stuttgart. 
From    1824    he 
occupied     with 
great  distinction 
the    position   of 
principal  teach- 
er of  the  Jewish 
pedagogical 
seminary  at  Cas- 
sel.      Budinger 
was  also  a  prom- 
inent   preacher, 
and   very   often 
delivered    lec- 
tures in  the  little 
synagogue  at- 
tached  to   the 
seminary,    on 
moral  and  relig- 
ious subjects.  In 
1830  the   philo- 
sophical faculty 
of  the  University 
of  Slarburggave 
him  the  degree  Ph.D.  for  his  "  Leitfaden  beim  Unter- 
richte  der  Religion."      The   government   rewarded 
him  by  appointing  him  member  of  the  "Laudrabbi- 
nat."    His  only  son  was  the  historian  Max  Blidinger. 
Biidingcr's  first  work  was  "Derek  Emunah,  oder 
die  Kleine  Bibcl "  (1823),  which  was  introduced  as 
a  text-book  in  many  schools.     Of  his  numerous  ser- 
mons and  addresses  may  be  mentioned  "Zelin  Geist- 
liche  Reden  "  (Stuttgart,  1821). 

BiBLIOfiRAPiiT:  Steinheim,  Mmes  Miirclecai  Blhliiiaer:  Le- 
hembenchrcibung  eines  Israelitischcn  SchulmanncSy  Al- 
tona,  1844. 

B.  M.  Si. 


BUDNY,  SIMON:  Calvinist  priest  of  Lithuania 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  founder  of  the  Polish  sect 
of  the  Budnians,  who  were  surnamcd  "  Half-Jews  " 
("  Semi-Judaizantes  ").  He  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Cracow,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  disciples  of  Socinus,  Blandrata,  and  otlier  Unita- 
rians, who,  being  outlawed  by  Catholics  and  Reform- 
ers alike,  had  found  .shelter  in  Poland,  where  they 
could  live  and  speak  freely.  Budny  was  invited  by 
Prince  Nicholas  Radziwill  in  1.562  to  take  the  place 
of  pastor  in  the  newly  built  Calvinist  church  at 

Kleck.     Here  he 


.  .ha-?-#'V~'-*^-.'^^- 


Synagogue  at  Budwels  (Pointed  Style). 

(Afler  a  pholO(;r;ij>h.) 


death  is  unknown;  but  he  died 
einus — according  to  Griitz  in  1.584. 
very    rare,    the    Catholics    having 
burned  all  that  they  could  obtain. 


began  his  Polish 
translation  of 
tlie  Bible,  which 
was  published 
ill  Nieswicz  in 
1.572.  He  then 
turned  to  the 
Sociiiiaiis,  and 
was  one  of  their 
most  ardent  mis- 
si  o  11  a  r  i  e  s  in 
Lithuania. 

Budny  associ- 
ated much  with 
JewLsh  scholars, 
and  was  a  great 
friend  of  the 
Jews.  He  was 
■somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  He- 
lirew  language 
and  literature. 
Hczekiah  David 
Abululia  men- 
tion.s  him  in  his 
work  "  Ben  Ze- 
k  u  n  i  m "  in 
the  following 
words :  "  There 
is  another  wise 
man,  by  the 
name  of  Simon 
Budny,  w  h  o 
praises  the  Tal- 
mud very  much 
and  considers  it 
to  be  the  best 
work  of  all  lit- 
eratures." 

The  exact  date 
of      B  u  d n y  ' s 
before  Faustus  So- 

His  works  are 

collected    and 


Blni.ior;RApnY:  Bock.  Histiiriii  Autitrinifarionntt :  Htiefer, 

Aiilinll:    IliiKiniiiliir   I'llimsrlh  .  \  il.  7-'!l.  Plll'is,  18.>>:  Kra- 

siiiski,  llisiiii'irat  Sl.t'lcli  of  the  liffiirmatitnt  in  PiihiiKl,  ii.; 
A.  Harkavy,  Note  in  S.  P.  liabbinowiez's  Heljrew  translation 
of  Griitz's  Gesch.  der  Jiiden,  vll.  356,  Warsaw,  1899. 

H.  R. 

BUDUSHCHNOST  ("The  Future"):  Russo- 
Jewish  weekly,  established  (1900)  and  edited  by  8. 
0.  Gruzenberg.     Like  the  "Voskhod,"  it  gives  val- 
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uable  information  concerning  tlic  history  of  the  Jews 
and  their  social  life  and  institutions:  but  -nhile  the 
former  periodical  is  iu  favor  of  assimilation,  the 
latter  is  of  a  Zioiiistic  tendency,  ilost  of  the  lead- 
ing Zionist  writers  of  Russia  are  among  its  contribu- 
tors. The  •' Budushchnost "  publishes  a  "'sbomik," 
or  literary  annual,  as  a  supplement, 
n.  K.    "  M.  R. 

BUDWEIS  :  City  of  Bohemia.  Jews  were  set- 
tled there  iu  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, possibly  earlier.  In  1337  the  community  was 
destroyed  by  the  Flagellants.  In  1341  King  John  I. 
of  Bohemia  again  admitted  two  Jews,  who  were 
granted  remission  of  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  j-ears. 
They  were  compelled,  however,  to  pa}-  an  impost  to 
the  city,  which  was  set  apart  to  cancel  its  debts  to 
foreign  Jews.  They  also  erected  a  synagogue. 
which  fact  shows  that  many  other  Jews  joined 
them.  In  1390  a  Jews'  quarter  C'vicus  Judseo- 
rum")  is  mentioned:  it  was  situated  close  to  the 
parsonage,  because  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their 
financial  and  commercial  importance,  had  to  be 
near  the  authorities. 

A  respousum  concerning  the  Jews  of  Budweis  is 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1506,  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Budweis.  and  were  not  per- 
mitted even  to  visit  the  annual  fairs.  Hence  the 
"  persecutions  in  Budweis  "  in  1.505.  during  which 
thirteen  Jewish  women  drowned  themselves,  asd 
those  of  1564,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Nachod 
"Memorbuch,"  can  not  refer  to  the  Bohemian  city 
of  Budweis. 

Since  1848.  Jews  have  again  lived  at  Budweis.  and 
they  have  had  an  incorporated  congregation  since 
1859.  The  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1866;  the  syna- 
gogue (see  p.  421).  a  building  iu  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  was  built  by  Jlax  Fleischer  of  Vienna. 
There  is  also  an  organization  of  Jewish  artisans  in 
the  city.  The  district  rabbi  is  (1902)  Adam  Wunder. 
The  nineteen  communities  of  the  district  of  Budweis 
include  252  families,  numbering  1.263  persons. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld.  Mnrtyrohtgium,  p.  241;  Mitlhei- 
hmqcu  i}ct<  Vf:rfiti^  fUr  Gesch.  der  DKHtsi-h^n  in  Biihmen^ 
xriii.  2()1 ;  xxii.  2ii6.  269  ;  Wertheimer.  Jitden  ut  Ctesterreich, 
Leipsic,  IS43.  p.  l,i  ;  Hecht^gutaef'toi.  Nos.  79-81:  Low,  in 
Buseh's  KakniUr.  1S4T.  pp.  SI.  S4  :  Schudt,  JUdische  Merh- 
tcilrdigkeitcn^  i.  222;  Poznanski,  in  Jlld.  Clironik^  ed.  Kur- 
rein,  1. 
D.  A.   F. 

BTJENA  ESPERANZA,  LA  ("The  Good 
Hope"):  Title  of  a  Jewisli  weekly,  published  in 
Juda^o-Spanish  and  in  rabbinic  characters  at  Smyrna 
since  1874.  It  first  appeared  under  the  name  "  La 
Esperanza."  Aaron  de  Joseph  Hazan  has  been  its 
editor  from  the  beginuin?. 

G  "  ^  M     Fr. 

BTJENO  (BONXTS) ;  Family  of  Spanish  origin. 
membei"s  of  which,  including  many  physicians  and 
scholars,  have  settled  iu  southern  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  England,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
Orient. 

Abraham  Bueno :  Physician  in  Amsterdam, 
where  lie  died  in  1633. 

Benjamin  Bueno  de  Mesquita :  Died  in  Xew 
York.  Xov.,  16><:l  The  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  city  ("Publica- 
tions Ajn.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  i.  91  et  seq.). 


David  Bueno:  Lived  at  Leghorn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  wealthy  and  fostered  Jew- 
ish science.  He  directed  that  Solomon  Adret's  col- 
lection of  responsa  ("  Toledot  Adam  "\  be  printed  at 
his  own  expense  at  Leghorn  in  1657,  but  died  at  an 
advanced  age  before  the  work  was  completed. 

David  Bueno  de  Mesquita :  Lived  in  Amster- 
dam in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  a  granddaughter  of  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
Mora.  He  was  the  "  resident  "  of  Duke  Christian 
Ernst  of  Brandenburg-Bayreuth.  and  in  1684  served 
as  agent-general  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Lune- 
burg  (De  Barrios.  "  Aumento  de  Israel,"  p.  172). 

David  ben  Raphael  Eayyim  Bueno :  Editor 
in  Venice  frnm  1704  to  1732. 

Ephraim  Hezekiah  Bueno :  Died  at  Amster- 
dam Nov.  8.  1665;  sou  of  Joseph  Bueno.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscripticm  placed  beneath  a  portrait  of 
him  painted  by  Rembrandt  about  1(547  and  engraved 
bv  Lvrius.  he  was  "  Alter  Avenzoar.  masnus  in  med:- 


Epliraim  Hezekiah  Bueno. 

(From  Rembrandt's  paintiDg  of  the  "  Jewtsh  Doctor.") 

cis,  magni  discipulus  patris"  (a  second  Avenzoar, 
a  distinguished  physician  and  pupil  of  his  celebrated 
father).  In  16.50.  in  conjunction  with  Jonah  Abra- 
VANEL,  he  published  several  liturgical  works,  among 
which  were  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
entitled  "Psjilterio  de  David,  en  Hebrayco  Dicho 
Thehylim,  Transladado  con  Toda  Fidelidad  Verbode 
Verbo  del  Hebrayco,"  Amsterdam,  1650.  and  "Pene 
Rabbah"   (1628),  the   first  work  of  Manasseh  ben 
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Israel,  with  whom  he,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

In  1656  Bueno,  together  with  the  pious  and  char- 
itable Abraham  Pereira,  founded  the  scientific  soci- 
et}'  "Torah  Or"  in  Amsterdam. 

Isaac  Bueno  :  Hakam  in  .Jerusalem  about  1685. 
He  was  the  author  of  dialectal  notes  on  the  codes 
Orah  Hayyim  and  Yoreh  De'ah,  entitled  "Shul- 
jhan  Melakim"  (The  Kings'  Table;  Azulai,  "Shem 
ha-Gedolim."  «.».). 

Jacob  Bueno  :  Phj-sician  ;  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1661 ;  probably  a  sou  of  Abraham  Bueno. 

Joseph  Bueno :  Physician :  died  at  Amsterdam 
Aug.  8,  1641 ;  father  of  Ephraim  Bueno.  After  hav- 
ing received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Bordeaux,  lie  went  to  Amsterdam  some  time  before 
1625.  In  that  year  this  "new  Jewish  physician,"  as 
the  French  ambassador  D'Espcsses  states,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  sick-bed  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange. 
"The  Jewish  physician."  he  continues,  "Joseph 
Bueno,  has  made  the  prince  of  Orange  take  some 
powders,  and  will  not  allow  any  one  to  despair  of  his 
life."  But  Bueno  had  been  deceived  in  his  hopes,  for 
the  prince  died  April  23,  1625. 

According  to  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  Bueno  was 
also  a  poet,  and  celebrated  the  "  Couciliador  "  of  his 
friend  Manasseli  ben  Israel  in  a  Spanish  sonnet. 
Sarah,  Bueno's  wife,  died  May  15  (not  25),  1654. 

Joseph  Bueno  :  Poet ;  lived  in  Amsterdam  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  niartyrolog)'  entitled 
"Elogios  que  Zelosos  Dedicaron,"  etc.,  he  celebrated 
the  martyr  Bernal,  who  was  burned  at  Cordova  May 
3,  1655.  From  the  fact  that  this  composition  was  of 
the  kind  known  as  a  "silva,"  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr." 
iii.  385)  and  Steiuschneider  ("Hebr.  Bibl."  iv.  91) 
have  erroneously  called  him  "  Bueno  Silva." 

Joseph  Bueno  :  AVent,  probably  from  London, 
to  New  York  about  1680.  In  the  latter  city  he  be- 
came a  highly  respected  merchant,  and  in  1681  pur- 
chased land  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  ("  Publications  of 
the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."i.  91,  ii.  81  etseq..  85 f/  seq.). 

Joseph  Bueno  de  Mesquita :  Rabbi  in  the 
Orient ;  mentioned  bj'  Samuel  Zarfati  in  his  "  Ni- 
muke  Shemuel"  (Nepi-Ghirondi,  "Toledot  Gedole 
Yisrael,"  p.  168). 

Joseph  Morenu  Bueno  :  Physician  in  Amster- 
dam. He  possessed  extraordinary  talent,  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  Sept.  16,  1669. 

Samuel  Bueno :  A  contemporary  of  Solomon 
Alkabez,  and.  like  him,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mysticism;  lived  in  Safed,  Palestine,  about  1.550. 

Solomon  Bueno :  Physician  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  1681. 

Solomon  ben  Jacob  Bueno :  Editor  in  Cremona, 
Italy,  in  1.576. 

Bibliography  :  D.  H.  De  Castro,  Kcur  v.  Grafsteenen,  pp.  77 
et  seq.y  87  €t  iifq.;  Koenen.  Grjtfh.  dcr  Joden  in  Nederland^ 
pp.  208,  433;  Kayserllng.  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  31  et  scQ. 
D.  M.  K. 

BUENOS  ATRES.     See  Sorxii  America. 

BUFFALO  :  A  name  common  to  different  species 
ol  Doi-iihn.  The  best  known  is  the  C((i'(?»s6«jft'/'/.«, 
or  Boa  bubalus,  generally  called  in  Eastern  countries 
jamoos  or  ehnmoosh.  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  mean- 
ing "  ram-cow."  From  India,  its  native  home,  the 
buffalo  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  western 


Asia,  Greece,  southern  Italy,  and  northern  Africa. 
Some  writers  have  tried  to  identify  tlie  buffalo  with 
the  "re'em"(DK1)of  the  Bible,  and  Gesenius("  The- 
saurus," p.  1249)  was  one  of  them.  This  theory  of 
identity,  however,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The 
re'em  appears  to  have  been  a  much  wilder  animal, 
an  animal  utterly  impossible  to  domesticate  (Job 
xxxi.x.  9-12).  Besides  it  seems  established  that  the 
buffalo  was  not  introduced  into  wectern  Asia  until 
shortly  before  the  common  era.  Hence  the  re'em, 
identical  with  the  Assyrian  "  rimu,"  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  the  wild  ox  of  the  mountain. 

Bibliography:  Hommel,  Die  Namen  dcr  Siiiigethiere.  p. 
229;    LyUekker,    Wild  Oxen,  Sheep,  and    Gnats,   p.  IS); 
Wfiod,  Animah  of  the  Bihle.  p.  .M  ;  Tristram,  The  JSatural 
Hislorii  of  the  Bible,  pp.  56  and  72. 
.1.  .JR.  H.  H. 

BUFFALO  :  The  second  city  in  New  York  state. 
Its  tirst  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  oc- 
curred in  1825,  when  Mordecai  M.  Noah  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  his  projected  city  of  Ar.\rat  in  one 
of  its  churches. 

Though  a  flourishing  city  of  over  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, Buffalo  in  1835  contained  but  one  Jew,  named 
Fler.sheim,  from  Frankfort-onthe-Maiu ;  he  gave  pri- 
vate in.struction  in  German. 

The  earliest  JewLsh  arrivals  were  German,  and  one 
Englishman.  The  first  attempt  at  a  religious  organ- 
ization was  the  holding  of  the  Passover  services,  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  in  Concert  Hall,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Swan  streets.  On  Oct.  3, 
in  the  same  3'ear,  the  Jacobsobn  Society  was  organ- 
ized ;  it  disbanded  five  years  later.  The  society  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  land  for  burial  purposes  on  Fill- 
more avenue,  which  has  been  unused  since  1861. 

In  1847  the  first  congregation,  Beth-El,  was  estab- 
lished, under  the  presidency  of  Mark  Moritz,  and 
had  as  its  reader  the  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Siatkj-.  Services 
were  held  for  more  than  two  j'ears  on 
First  the  third  floor  of  the  Hoyt  Building, 
Congreg-a-  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Eagle  streets. 
tion,  In  1850  this  congregation   bought  a 

Beth-El.      schoolhouse  on  Pearl  street,  near  Eagle, 

which  it  converted  into  a  synagogue, 

and  dedicated  July  22  of  the  same  year.     In  1874 

this  congregation,  which  uses  the   Polish   liturgy, 

built  its  own  sj-nagogue,  which  it  still  occupies. 

The  German  element  in  Buffalo  organized  in  Nov., 
18.50,  the  Beth  Zion  congregation,  which  found  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  itself,  but  continued  to 
exist  until  1864,  when  it  merged  into  the  newly 
established  Reform  congregation.  In  1863  a  num- 
l)er  of  Jews  requested  the  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise  of 
Cincinnati  to  send  them  a  minister  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  New-Y'ear  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
according  to  tlie  Reformed  liturgy.  These  services 
were  held  in  Kremlin  Hall.  The  following  year,  at 
a  meeting  held  (Oct.  9)  in  Kremlin  Hall,  at  which 
Leopold  Kaiser  presided,  the  congregation  Temple 
Beth  Zion  was  organized.  A  year  after  its  organi- 
zation the  congregation  purchased  for  its  place  of 
worship  a  Methodist  church  in  Niagara 
New         street.     This  buililing  was  dedicated 

Temple.  May  25,  1865,  and  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Cohn 
was  elect(^d  minister.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1866  by  the  Rev.  Samson  Falk,  who  con- 
tinued his  ministration  until  his  death,  Dec.  24, 1886 
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The  congregation  calk'il  as  his  successor  Rabbi  Israel 
Aaron,  D.D.,  then  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  who  was  in- 
stalled Jlay  1,  18ST.  During  his  incumbency  a  new 
and  more  commodious  temple  was  erected  on  Dela- 
ware avenue. 

Tlie  influence  of  this  congregation  in  promoting 
fellowship  among  the  religious  bodies  of  Buffalo  has 
been  very  great.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  are 
tablets  i-ecording  the  sentiments  of  Episcopalians 
and  Baptists.  Its  minister  has  been  invited  to  preach 
in  most  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city. 

The  educational  and  social-settlement  work  of  the 
congregation  is  managed  by  the  Sisterhooil  of  Zion, 
founded  in  April,  1891,  by  Dr.  I.  Aaron.  This  body 
of  women  owns,  free  of  debt.  Zion  House,  a  bus)' 
center  in  the  heart  of  that  section  of  the  city  inhab- 
ited by  Russian  .lews. 

There  is  a  large  colony  of  Russian  Jews  in  Buffalo, 
who  own   five  syna,gogues.     Among 

Kussian      their  rabbis  have  been  several  Hebrew 

Jews         scholars  and  writers  of  note ;  e.g..  Rev. 

at  Buffalo.    Harry  Singer,  author  of  "  Sefer  Zik- 

karou  basefer,"  published  in  TVilna. 

There  are  a  number  of  benevolent  societies  in 
Buffalo,  but  the  chief  work  is  under  the  efficient 
supervision  of  the  Hebrew  Board  of  Charities,  vvhicli 
represents  several  organizations,  and  receives  into 
its  treasury  nearly  all  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

Buffalo  is  associated  with  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
in  the  support  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of 
western  New  York,  situated  at  Rochester. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
held  its  second  council  in  Buffalo  in  1875,  at  which 
it  was  finally  determined  to  open  a.  Hebrew  Union 
College.  In  1900  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  met  in  Buffalo. 

The  present  (1902)  Jewish  population  is  estimated 
at  7,000.  Among  the  .lews  of  Buffalo  who  have 
held  public  positions  are  R.  Wolfsolm,  United  States 
consul  at  JIannheim ;  Hon,  Louis  W.  Marcus,  judge 
of  the  surrogate  court ;  and  Simon  Fleischmaun, 
president  of  the  common  council. 

A.  I.    Aa. 

BTTX :  Town  in  Prussia,  province  of  Posen, 
which,  after  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  in  1793, 
passetl  imder  Prussian  rule.  Jews  then  began  to 
settle  in  the  place,  which,  as  an  old  epi-scopal  town, 
had  hitherto  excluded  them.  By  1820  many  Jews 
were  living  there.  The  He^rah  Kaddishah  Gomle 
Hasidim,  an  association  for  nursing  and  burial  which 
is  still  flourishing,  was  founded  in  that  year.  The 
synagogue  was  built  in  1846-47! 

The  year  18-18  was  disastrous  to  the  Jews  of  Buk. 
Their  synagogue  was  almost  completel)'  demolished 
d\u-iiig  an  uprising  of  the  Poles,  and  several  Jews 
were  killed.  After  order  was  restored,  the  sj'nagogue 
was  renovated,  and  in  1894  it  was  entirely  rebuilt. 

At  present  (1902)  there  are  about  250  Jews  in  Buk. 

D.  51.  L.  B. 

BTJKKI:  1.  Son  of  .logli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  division  of  the 
land  (Num.  xxxiv.  23).  2.  Son  of  Abishua'  and 
father  of  Uzzi,  a  priest,  the  fourth  in  line  from 


Aaron  (I  Chron.  v.  31),  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii.  4).     In   the   Apocrypha   his  name  is  given  as 
Boccas  (I  Esd.  viii.  2)  and  Borith  (II  Esd.  i.  2). 
J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BTJKOWINA.     See  Galicia,  Czernowitz,  R.v- 

DAITZ,    SERETH,    StCZAWA. 

BTTL :  The  name  of  the  mouth  in  which  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  completed,  as 
mentioned  in  I  Kings  vi.  38.  It  would  seem  that  at 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  that  passage  the  name 
was  obsolete;  for  the  writer  found  it  necessary  to 
define  "Bui  "as  the  eighth  month.  The  name  is 
Canaanitish.  occurring  in  the  Phenician  inscriptions, 
on  the  Eshuuinazar  tablet  ("  C.  I.  S."i.  3.  line  1),  on  aa 
inscri]ition  from  Cyprus  (ib.  i.  10,  line  1).  and  on  one 
from  Idalium  (;7>.  i.  90,  line  2).  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  was 
retained  by  them  during  pree.xilic  days.  lu  post- 
e.vilic  times  pn.  along  with  the  names  of  three  other 
months,  "Ziv  "  (I  Kings  vi.  37),  "Abib"  (E.\.  xiii.  4, 
xxiii.  15;  Deut.  xvi,  1),  and  "Etanim"  (I  Kings 
viii.  2),  was  supplanted  by  the  names  current  in 
Babylonia,  and  "Bui"  became  "Heshwan."  This 
coulil  only  have  been  an  approximation,  however; 
for  the  oUl  calendar  of  the  Canaanites  was  solar  and 
was  adapted  to  an  agricultural  people,  whereas  the 
Assyrian  calendar  was  lunar,  with  compensiitions  to 
harmonize  with  the  solar  year. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  still  in  doulit.  The 
Septuagint  simjily  transliterates  Baa'?..  TheTargum 
attempts  an  etymology  in  its  translation  K'23X  tlD'D 
("  destroying  the  crops "),  pointing  clearly  to  the 
root  paj  ("  to  destroy ").  This  derivation  is  also 
given  by  the  Rabbis  (Yer.  R.  H.  i.  56d):  "The 
month  in  which  the  leaf  is  destroyed  and  the  earth 
becomes  full  of  clods,"  referring  to  the  great  rains 
in  that  month.  A  somewhat  fanciful  explanation 
fastens  on  ^?3  ("to  provide";  Judges  xix.  21). 
■'  It  is  the  month  in  which  they  provide  food  for 
the  cattle  from  the  house"  (Tan.,  Noah,  11),  the 
fields  being  waste. 

BiBUOGR.tPHT:    Jastrow,  DM.  s.v.;   LMzbarski.  Uaniihuch 
ikr  yiinlicmitUiclicii  Eiiifiraiihih,  pp.  417,  t'O,  -121;    No- 
wack.  Arch.  p.  213;  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  301. 
E.  G.  H.  G.    B.    L. 

BTJLAH,  RAPHAEL  MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH 

DE  :  Palestinian  Tahuudist and  rabbi;  died  at  Jeru- 
salem ilarch  23,  1773,  where  he  had  been  rabbi,  and 
had  conducted  a  Talmudic  school.  He  wrote  the 
"  Get  Mekushshar  "  on  the  divorce  laws,  Constanti- 
nople, 1767;  "Hayye  '01am"  (Eternal  Life),  homi- 
letic  essays  on  the  first  and  second  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  ib.  1752;  and  "Zekut  Jlosheh,"  method- 
ology of  the  Talmud  and  divorce  laws. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim,  i.  132,  il.  52 ;  Fiirst, 
Biht.  Jnd.  1.  IH);  Kazan,  Hama'alot  lUShelomoh,  p.  53b; 
Luncz,  Jcrusakm,  i.  129. 
I.,  o.  I.  Beh. 

BTJLAH,  SOLOMON  BEN  RAPHAEL 
MOSES  DE:  Turkish  Talmudist;  born  at  Jerusji- 
1cm,  where  his  father.  Raphael  Moses  ben  Jo.seph  de 
BfLAit,  was  rabbi;  died  1786  at  Salouica.  Solomon 
settled  at  Salonica.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Lehem 
Shelomoh  "  (The  Bread  of  Solomon),  a  halakic  work 
in  three  divisions,  referring  to  the  laws  on  acquisi- 
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tion  liy  purchase,  on  real  estate,  and  on  divorce  (Sa- 
lonica,  1795).  The  other  works  of  Bulah,  among 
them  a  commentary  on  Jacob  ben  Asher's  "Tur," 
have  not  been  printed. 

BiBLiOGRAPny:  Hazan,  Hama'alut  U-Shchimoh,  p.  53b. 
L.  O.  I.    BeK. 

BULAN  :  King  of  the  Chazars,  who  in  620  em- 
braced Judaism.  Joseph,  "Chaglian"  (king)  of  the 
Chazai's,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Hasdai  ibn 
Shapi-ut  (960),  informs  him  that  'SiO  years  earlier 
one  of  his  ancestors,  Bulan,  became  ruler  of  the 
Chazars.  To  him  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  dream, 
promising  him  niiglit  and  glory.  Bulan  went  by 
the  Daralan  road  (Caucasus)  to  Aradavil  (Ardebil), 
the  ca|iital  of  Adherbaijan  in  Armenia,  and  gained 
great  victories.  He  then  determined  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  Byzautine  emperor  and  the 
calif  of  Ismael  each  sent  to  him  deputations  with 
valuable  presents  and  wise  men  versed  in  religious 
matters  to  convert  him  to  their  respective  religious. 
Bulan  summoned  wise  men  of  Israel  also,  and  ex- 
amined them  all.  As  both  the  representatives  of  the 
religion  of  the  Nazarene  and  tliose  of  Islam  referred 
to  Judaism  as  the  foundation  of  their  faiths,  Bulan 
declared  that  they,  the  opponents  of  Judaism,  had 
themselves  made  an  impartial  avowal  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Jewish  religion;  and  he  therefore  ac- 
cepted it.     See  Cii.\zARs. 

BlBLIOGRAi-nv:  A.  Harkavy,  Snnhshcheniua  a  Clmzarakh.  in 
Yivrrishaitfi  BiltUitti'ha,  vii.  15H-L59;  Idem,  Dcr  Name titt- 
Ian,  in  (irii/cr's  JUd.  Zeitschrift,  iii.  207 ;  idem,  in  Ruaninelie 
Reriir,  IS74. 

H.  R. 

BULAT     (t:x^U),    ABRAHAM    IBN:     Tal- 

mudic  scholar;  lived  in  Spain  in  tlie  (ifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  tlie  disciple  of  Isaac  de  Leon,  and  in 
a  vigorous  dispute  of  the  latter  with  Isaac  Gayyal 
concerning  a  halakic  decision.  Balal  took  the  part  of 
his  master  and  wrote  a  booklet  demonstratin.g  that 
Gayyal's  decision  was  against  the  law.  This  booklet 
was  published,  together  with  the  arguments  of  Isaac 
de  Leon  and  I.saac  Gayyal,  in  the  mi,scellany  "  Shib'a 
'Enayim  "  by  Jacob  London  and  Abraham  jMeldola 
(Leghorn,  1745). 

BiBLioGKArnv:   Azulai,    Sliem   ha-Gednlim,   II.   138;   Stein- 
sclineidfr,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  643  and  671. 
L.  G.  I.  Br. 

BTJLAT  (Dn!'13),  JTJDAH  BEN  JOSEPH 
IBN:  Spanish  Talmudist  and  rabl)i;  born  at  the 
end  of  the  tifteenth  century  at  I^stella,  Navarre ; 
died  probably  at  Constantinople  about  1550.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Kelal  Kazer  mi-Kol  ha-Kashum 
Beketab  "  (Short  Abstract  of  All  That  Has  Been  Pub- 
lished), containing  a  short  comjiendium  of  rabbinic 
theology,  Halakah,  morals,  ethics,  .jurisprudence, 
and  political  science.  The  book  appeared  in  manu- 
script at  Constantinople  in  15^0,  and  could  be  ob- 
tained from  tlie  author  only  for  a  limited  time,  on 
the  payment  of  one  florin  as  a  fee  for  perusal.  At 
present,  also,  the  work  is  rare.  Besides,  Bulat  pub- 
lished the  Talmud  methodology  "  Halikot  'Olam  " 
of  Joshua  ben  Joseph  (Constant  inopli',  1510).  Tam 
ibn  Yahyah,  in  his  work"Tummat  Yesharim,"  and 
Elijah  jMizral.ii,  in  liis  responsa,  both  colleagues  of 
Bulat  at  Constantinople,  cite  .some  of  his  responsa. 


Bulat,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thfr 
Talmud,  depth  of  thought,  and  excellent  judgment, 
opened  up  new  methods  in  Talmudic  study.  He 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  method  of  Talmud 
interpretation  practised  by  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries was  contradictory  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Talmud.  It  was  their  custom  to  regard  every  opin- 
ion, even  every  sentence,  in  the  Talmud  as  a  binding 
rule;  and  they  went  .so  far  as  to  look  upon  every 
•'  posek  "  (post-Talmudic  Halakah)  in  the  same  way. 
Consc(|Ueiitly,  a  vast  number  of  new  "humrot" 
(intensitications  of  the  Law)  continued  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  was  considered  a  duty  of  the  pious  to 
refrain  from  acts  tabooed  by  their  predecessors, 
thougli  only  by  a  few  of  them. 

Similarly,  the  theoretical  opinions  of  earlier  Tal- 
mud commentators  were  studied  in  a  receptive,  un- 
critical spirit.  Bulat,  however,  returned  to  tlie  Tal- 
mud itself.  He  distinguished  between  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  the  Talmud,  that  should  be  regarded 
as  standard,  and  the  opinions  of  individuals,  which 
might  be  disregarded.  He  sought  for  the  true 
meaning,  the  nifitives  and  aims  of  tiie  Tahnudic  con- 
troversies and  Ilalakot ;  and  he  considered  needless 
intensifications  of  the  Law,  especially  in  marital  and 
juridical  (luestions,  as  criminal.  He  maintained  that 
wlioever  was  unable  to  find  in  the  Talmud  a  true 
solution  of  new  circumstances,  by  means  of  logie 
and  analogy,  was  not  worthy  to  work  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Halakah;  and  that  investigations  into  the 
meaning  of  "  poskim  "  as  a  rule  lead  to  nothing. 
"Many  times,"  said  Bulat,  "the  reader  is  perplexed 
because  of  the  disagreement  between  the  various- 
writers;  and  often  the  different  parts  of  a  posel;; 
contradict  one  another,  thus  perplexing  and  com- 
pletely bewildering  the  reader.  For  this  reason  the 
true  rendering  of  the  text  must  be  sought  in  the 
original  source"  in^nfin  "JlpDa  ("Tuminat  Yesh- 
arim," No.  34). 

It  was  natural  that  in  his  endeavor  to  carry  his 
views  into  juactise  he  should  meet  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  colleagues  at  Cimstantinople  {ib.  No.  39). 
Nevertheless,  even  his  opponents  respected  him; 
and  one  of  them,  Tam  ibn  Yahyah,  used  to  address 
him  with  the  most  flattering  epithets  (ib.  Nos.  85, 
3H). 

BiULiOGRAPnv:  Omforle,  yiii'f  hn-Diircl.  pp.  33a,  Ma;  Azu- 
lai. .S'/i(  Mi  fia-<ied(iliit),  [).  tU;  Stririsriineldfr,  Cot.  Btidl. 
nils.  l-«.i».  i:isi;i;  Uukes,  Niihal  Knlumim,  1.  61:  Tam  Ibn 
Valivali,  Tummat  Vrsliarii'ii.  pnrl  1.,  Venice,  16Si;  Ohnle 
Tdiii.  .Nos,  7,  ;M-3!),  46-49  (in  Nii.  :i4  is  irivi-n  one  of  Ilin  Bulat's 
ri*s|niiisa,  which  dates  from  152,'i,  containing  an  exposition 
of  ISiilat's  principles). 
1,.  <:.  I.   Ber. 

BULGARIA:  Princiiialily  of  southeastern  Eu- 
ro])e,  under  tlie  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  According 
to  Josepluis  ("Ant."  xxii.)  ami  Belloguet  ("Lea 
Cimerieux,"  ji.  24)  the  Jews  knew  of  Mtesia  (old 
name  for  the  Balkan  peninsula)  at  a  very  early  age. 
But  the  first  Jewish  community  of  Bulgaria  was 
founded  at  Nieopolis  under  Trajan,  after  tlie  vic- 
tories gained  over  the  Dacians.  Tlie  Bulgarian  czar 
Kruni  brought  some  Jews  among  the  30,000  pris- 
oners carried  away  from  Tliessaly  in  811.  A  large 
number  of  Byzantine  Jews  established  themselves 
in  Bulgaria  in  967,  at  Nieopolis,  Widdin,  Silistria, 
and     Sotia    (compare     Solomon    Abraham    Cohen. 
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Responsa,  Leghorn,  1593).     The  rabbinical  authors 

calk'il  them  Romanini  Jews.     They  preserved  their 

Greek  customs,  one  of  these  being  to 

Early        choose  a  chief  rabbi  from  without  tlieir 

Jewish       own  city,  and  another  to  close  their 

Set-  shops  on  the  day  of  a  burial;  this  lat- 

tlements.     ter  custom  having  been  observed  un- 
til the  year  1720  ("Mayim   Rabbim," 
Amsterilam,  1637). 

In  1189  the  two  brothers  Assen  and  Peter  founded 
the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  this  being  the  second 
foundation.  They  entered  into  relations  with 
Venice,  Ragusa,  and  Geneva.  As  the  majority  of 
the  merchants  in  these  cities  were  Jews,  offices  were 
established  by  them  (according  to  Ubiciui,  "Pro- 
vinces Danubiennes")  in  the  ports  of  Bulgaria  on 
the  Danube,  especially  at  Widdin.  Under  the  czar 
Assen  II.  (1218-41),  the  successor  of  Assen  I.,  the 
number  of  Jews  increased.  The  pope  in  a  letter  to 
Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  (1238).  complains  that 
the  above-mentioned  czar  received  heretics  into  his 
dominions  (Gh.  Sincat,  "Cronica  Romanilou,"  p. 
262,  Jassy,  1853).  The  Tatars  invaded  Bulgaria 
about  1290,  under  their  chief,  Klian  Tchoca,  who 
was  killed  by  a  Jew  at  the  siege  of  Tirno  va.  Muralt 
(ii.  402)  places  this  event  in  1293,  other  historians,  as 
Hammer-Purgstall  ('•  Goldcne  Horde"),  in  1299. 
An  anonymous  work,  printed  by  R.  Jonah  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1743,  mentions  the  communities  at 
Philippopolis  (1344),  at  Zagora  (1344),  and  at  Nicop- 
olis  and  Silistria  (1377).  as  existing  at  the  time 
■when  Bulgaria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
When  Czar  Ivan  Alexander  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1330,  he  was  a  widower,  and  father  of  two  children, 
Michel-Assen  and  Dobritch.  The  following  year  he 
married  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  woyewode, 
by  whom  he  had  one  sou,  Ivan  Strach- 
The  enir.     After  a  time  he  repudiated  this 

Jewish       wife,  and  married  in  1335  a  beautiful 

Czarina.      Jewess  of  Tirnova,  Sara  by  name,  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity  (Jirecek, 
"Gesch.  der  Bulgaren,"  p.  312.  Prague,  1876). 

The  new  czarina  received  tlie  name  of  Theodora 
or  "Newly  Enlightened  Czarina  and  Sole  Support 
of  all  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks."  Gifted  with  a 
remarkable  intelligence,  according  to  the  historians, 
she  aided  the  czar  in  all  affairs  of  state.  But  when 
Ivan  Alexander  grew  old,  Theodora,  wishing  to 
secure  the  future  of  her  children,  Ivan  Cliiehman 
and  Tamar  (or  Mara  or  JIarie),  divided  the  kingdom 
in  1355.  Ivan  Chichman  receiving  one  part,  with 
Tirnova  as  the  capital,  Dobritch  receiving  the  Do- 
broudja,  and  Strachenir  the  province  of  Bdin  or 
Widdin.  Thus  Theodora,  moved  by  maternal  sen- 
timent, made  the  mistake  of  enfeebling  the  laud  by 
dividing  it.  Ivan  Chichman,  the  .son  of  the  Jewess, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1346.  and  in  1367  he  hospi- 
tably received  the  Jews  who  had  heeu  driven  from 
Hungary  and  had  settled  at  Nicopolis,  Plevna,  and 
Wid(iin.  Mention  is  made  of  R.  Shalom  of  Neu- 
stadt,  who  settled  at  Widdin.  The  community  of 
Sofia,  formerly  called  Stredetz,  and  founded"  by 
Byzantine  Jews  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
erected  a  synagogue,  which  is  still  known  under  tlie 
name  "Kahal  de  los  Gregos."  Ashkenazic  Jews  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Sofia  in  1300.     The  Bulga- 


rian Jews  were  then  divided  into  the  following  four 
rituals:  (1)  Bulgarian  Jews  properlj'  so  called;  (8) 
Italian  .lews  from  Venice ;  (3)  Roman  or  Byzantine 
Jews;  and  (4)  Ashkcuazim,  of  German  origin. 

It  ai^iiears  that  after  the  death  of  Ivan  Chichman 
a  reaction  was  felt  against  the  Jews  of  Tirnova, 
which  led  to  their  emigration  to  Nicopolis.  The 
Spanish  Jews  who  arrived  in  that  city  in  1492  found 
there  a  Jewish  community,  having  at  its  head  Hay- 
yimb.  Albalgui  or  Albalgri  (the Bulgarian).  Among 
the  immigrants  were  Ephraim  Caro  and  his  son 
Joseph,  from  Toledo;  the  latter  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  rabbi,  and  later  became  famous  by  his 
work,  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Widdin  is  also  an 
ancient  settlemeut,  judging  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled 
"  Perush  we-Tosafot,"  by  R.  Dossa  b.  Moses  of  Wid- 
din. Bazarjik,  or  Tatar  Bazarjik,  received  its  first 
Jewish  settlement  about  1500,  with  the  arrival  of 
some  Spanish  refugees,  Aobi  being  its  first  rabbi. 

Under  Turkish  rule  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria  were 
little  known  ;  all  Jewish  life  seems  to  have  centered 
in  the  communities  of  Constantino|>le,  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  and  Adrianople.  All  that  is  known  is  that 
from  time  to  time  they  were  severely  oppressed  by 
rapacious  Turkish  otlicials  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks. 
During  the  next  three  centuries  and  a  half  (1500- 
1876)  the  only  distinguished  Jewish  name  is  that  of 
Joseph  Caro.  It  was  not  until  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877-78  that  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria  came  into 
notice.  Goaded  by  the  insolence  of  the  peasantry 
who  were  in  rebellion  against  the  sul- 
The  Russo-  tan.  they  did  not  know  whether  to  fa- 
Turkish  vor  the  movement  for  the  emancipa- 
War.  tion  of  Bulgaria  or  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Turks.  Their  hesitation  cost  them 
much  suffering.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  forces 
appeared  before  a  town,  the  Bulgarians  would  de- 
nounce the  Jews  as  hostile,  and  would  set  about  to 
ininish  them.  They  were  expelled  in  a  body  from 
Kezanlik,  Zagora,  Widdin,  Shipka,  and  elsewhere, 
plundered  of  all  their  property,  and  forced  to  take 
to  the  road  under  miserable  conditions.  Their  suf- 
ferings aroused  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  Europe, 
reaching  even  to  America  (see  "Bulletins"  of  the 
.\lliance  Israelite  Uni verselle) ;  thousands  tookrefuge 
in  Constantinople,  where  their  needs  were  looked 
after  through  the  munificence  of  Baron  Maurice  de 
llirsch, 

Ujion  the  close  of  the  war  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria 
enjoyed  comparative  repose  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen "years  (1878-92).  In  1877,  when  the  Turks  set 
fire  to  the  city  of  Sofia,  it  was  the  Jew-s  and  Jew- 
esses, according  to  Bianconi  ("  Carte  Coramercialc 
de  la  Bulgarie,"  p.  12,  published  b)'  Chaix,  Paris), 
who  fought  the  flames,  and,  armed  with  whatever 
weapon  came  to  hand,  beat  off  the  soldiers  emijloyed 
in  setting  fire  to  the  buildings.  Thus  the  Bulgarian 
capital  owed  its  preservation  to  its  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants, and,  in  recognition  of  their  bravery.  Prince 
Alexander  decreed  in  1879  that  the  fire-brigade 
should  be  chosen  exclusively  from  .lewish  citizens; 
and  on  all  occasions  of  reviews,  processions,  etc., 
the  .lewish  firemen  have  the  place  of  honor  next  to 
the  ]iicked  troops  of  the  Bulgarian  armv.  When, 
in  1885,  Bulgaria  was  waging  war  against  Servia, 
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the  Bulgarian  Jews  distinguished  themselves  so 
highly  in  tlie  battles  of  Pirot  and  Slivnitza  that 
Prince  Alexander  publicly  thanked  them,  calling 
them  "true  descendants  of  the  ancient  Maccabees." 

The  Bulgarian  constitution  accords  all  civil  rights 

to  Jews,  in  obedience  to  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin  (187b). 

They  are  electors,  are  eligible  to  office. 

Present  and  are  to  be  represented  in  every 
Condition,  numicipality  by  one  or  twt>  members. 
They  may  become  members  of  the 
Sobranje  (Chamber  of  Deputies).  They  are  subject 
to  military  service  and  have  the  right  of  military 
promotion.  Each  Jewish  community  is  governed 
by  its  "synagogal  committee,"  which  levies  a  tax 
upon  each  individual.  Prom  this  revenue,  together 
with  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faitliful,  the 
committee,  whose  members  serve  three  years  and 
are  officially  recognized  by  the  prince,  provide  for 
all  the  communal  expenses  as  well  as  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Jewish  schools.  The  liberality  of  the 
new  constitution  was  at  once  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  Jews.  Three  graduates  of  the  mili- 
tary school  of  Sofia  attained  the  rank  of  major. 
They  are  Mochonoft  Garte  of  Philippopolis,  Mo- 
reno Graziani  of  Shumki,  and  Behdjet,  or  Behd- 
jetoff,  of  Rustcluik;  the  last  has  recently  resigned 
liis  commission. 

Since  1890,  however,  anti-Semitism  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Bulgaria,  so  that  both  elementary  and 
high  schools  have  become  almost  closed  to  Jews  by 
reason  of  the  hostility  of  the  Christian  students.  M. 
Gabbe,  a  certain  large  lauded  proprietor,  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whereupon  his  Chris- 
tian colleagues  made  their  utmost  endeavors  to  in- 
validate the  election  becatise  of  his  Jewish  race. 
An  accusation  of  murder  for  ritual  purposes  was 
made  against  the  Jews  of  Wratza  in  1891,  but  the 
jurist  Stoiloff  (later  minister),  proved  their  innocence 
("Bidletins"  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle). 
Anti-Semitism  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  in 
Bulgaria  that  the  Jews  are  now  emigrating  in  large 
numbers  to  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  Jews  of  Bulgaria  liave  not  contributed  to  the 
national  literature:  they  have  written  nothing  in 
the  Bulgarian  language  up  to  the 
Literature,  present  time  (1902).  They  have  four 
journals:  one,  which  might  be  called 
peripatetic,  "El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,"  is  published 
alternately  at  Sofia  and  at  Ru.stchuk :  the  others 
are:  "El  Eko  Judaico,"  "La  Verdad,"  and  "  Ha- 
Shofar."  A  Jada'0-Si)anish  journal,  "El  Dia," 
was  published  at  Philippopolis  in  1897,  and  a 
JucUeo-Spanish  review,  "La  Alborada,"  at  Rust- 
chuk  in  the  same  year.  A  Jewish  ;i  lurna!  in  the 
Bulgarian  language  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Pliilippopolis  for  .some  months  in  1W99,  under  the 
name  "Tcheweschky-Prava"  (The  Rights  of  Man). 
The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  lias  fifteen  schools 
in  Bulgaria,  nine  for  boys,  with  S.'Jij.")  pupils,  and 
six  for  girls,  with  1,760.  From  tlie  year  1886  the 
Jews  of  Sofia  evinced  the  desire  to  be  worthily  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  their  chief  rabbi,  and,  no 
longer  content  with  a  simpk'  Talmudist,  more  or 
less  learned  in  rabbinical  matters,  they  called  Dr. 
Dankowitz  that  year  to  be  their  spiritual  head,  a 
widely   read    scholar,   linguist,   and    possessor    of 


administrative  capacity.  He  warmly  defended  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  with  word  and  pen,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Wratza  affair;  but,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  some  of  his  flock,  he  resigned  in  1889. 
In  1891  Dr.  Moritz  Griinwald  was  called  from  Jung- 
Bunzlau  in  Bohemia,  and  remained  until  1895,  when 
he  died  while  on  a  visit  to  London.  Griinwald  in- 
stituted pastoral  tours,  visiting  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  turn  over  the  entire  countr3'.  Since  1890 
the  Jews  of  Bulgaria,  on  account  of  communal  dis- 
sensions, political  troubles,  and  possibly  the  Zion- 
Istic  agitation,  have  been  without  any  chief  rabbi  or 
official  defender,  until  quite  recently,  when  Dr. 
Ehrenpreis  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

Until  1880  the  .lews  of  Bulgaria,  like  those  of 
other  portions  of  Turkey,  occupied  themselves  ex- 
clusively with  trading;  but  since  the  foundation  of 
trade-schools  by  the  Alliance  Israelite, 
Industries,  there  have  been  among  them  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  tyjje- 
setters;,  leather-workers,  and  furriers.  The  most 
prominent  Jewish  families  of  Bulgaria  are  those  of 
Presente  at  Bourgas,  Davitchon  Levi  at  Sofia,  and 
Canete  at  Rustchuk. 

In  a  total  population  of  three  and  a  half  million 
inhabitants  tliere  are  30,000  Jews,  and  these  are  di- 
vided into  thirty-five  communities,  nearly  all  of 
which  observe  the  Sephardic  ritual.  Some  cities, 
among  them  Sofia,  Rustchuk,  Philippopolis,  Varna, 
Widdin,  and  Bourgas,  have,  in  addition  to  the 
Sephardic  community,  also  a  small 
Pop-  group  of  Ashkenazic  .lews.     Follow- 

ulation.  iiig  is  an  exact  list  of  tlie  places  in  Bul- 
garia inhabited  by  Jews,  and  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  each :  A'lthos,  45  .lews;  Bercootza, 
250;  Bourgas,  550;  Bazarjik  (Tatar),  1,700;  Carlova, 
200;  Carnabat,  400 ;  Dohritz,  200;  Dubuitza,  1,100; 
Ferdinand,  160;  Ilaskovo,  405;  Kustendil,  1,000; 
Kezanlik,  200;  Lom-Palanka,  825;  Nova-Zagora, 
180;  Novi-Bazar,  20;  Nicopolis.  150;  Philippopo- 
lis, 3,075;  Pleven  or  Plevna,  405;  Pravady,  250; 
Rasgrad,  200;  Rustchuk,  3,000;  Shunila,  1,000;  Sis- 
tov  (Svitchov),  135:  Silistria,  280;  Slivno,  225;  Sa- 
makoff,  1,.S50;  Stanimaka,  140;  Sofia,  8,000;  Stara- 
Zagora,  520;  Tcliirpan,  200;  Tozztrakan,  50;  Varna, 
1,050;  Widdin,  1,9.50;  Wratza,  75;  Vambol,  1,010. 
Total,  29,860. 

Bibliography:  Jirec.'ck,  Diw  Fllrsteiithum  Buldarim,  Lelp- 
sic.  Vienna,  IHHO;  Bijmcnni,  (ieotjrajihie  Commrrcialc  dc  la 
Thrace,  Paris;  BtiUilhis  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle: Schwarzreld,  in  Aniinr  Fintrut  Isriuliti,  1888;  M. 
Franco,  Hiiitiiire  den  Israelite. 
D.  M.  Pr. 

BTJLIi.     See  Ox. 

BULL  WORSHIP  AMONG  ANCIENT  HE- 
BREWS.     See  C.U.F.  GoLUE.V. 

BULLOCK.     See  Cattle. 

BULLS,    PAPAL,    CONCERNING    JEWS. 

See  Pol'ES. 

BULRUSH:  A  rush  or  reed.  The  term  "bul- 
rush" ill  tlie  Bible  occurs  once  as  a  translation  for 
"agmon"(Isa.  Iviii.  5)  and  twice  for  "gome  "  (Ex. 
ii.  3 ;  Isa.  xviii.  15).  Both  of  these  words  occur  else- 
where in  the  Bible,  where  they  are  translated  "rush." 
Both  in  Hebrew  and  in  English  the  words  "  bulrush  " 
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and  •■  rush  "  seem  to  be  used  intcrcliaugcably.  Ac- 
cording to  Isa.  Iviii.  5,  bulruslii'S  grew  ijuitc  liigh 
and  had  a  large  flower  that,  because  of  its  weight, 
drooped  over.  The  jihiut  was  ijeculiar  to  swampy 
places  (Isa.  .\.\xv.  7;  Job  viii.  11).  By  this  descrip- 
tion any  one  of  the  water-rushes  might  be  meant,  bnl 
tlie  Tupha  cUiih<iiithu(  conies  nearest  to  it.  The  an- 
cients put  bulrushes  to  various  uses.  They  madi^ 
boxes  (Ex.  ii.  ■>)  anil  even  boats  of  them  (Isa.  xviii. 
2).  The  bulrush  was  naturally  used  as  fuel  (Job  xli. 
12);  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  pier 
cing-tool  (Job  xl.  2(j).  Sec  Heeds. 
..JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BULWARK.     See  W.vu. 

BUN  :  As  a  personal  prenomen  this  name  is  a 
dialectic  abridgment  of  "  Abuu  "  ("  Abin,"  "  Rabin  "  ; 
see  Jastrow,  "Dictionary,"  14Ta;  compare  Pesik. 
XXX.  192b;  Yer.  Hag.  i.  76c;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  .55d),  and 
appears  exclusively  in  Palestinian  literarj'  sources 
(Yer.  Ter.  viii.  45c ;  Yer.  Pes.  iii.  2»d;  Yer.  Shek.  iv. 
48b;  Yer.  Yeb.  iii.  4c).  Several  amoraim  so  cited 
are  mentioned  under  the  full  name  as  it  appears  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (see,  for  example,  AniN  B. 
HiYYA,  Abin  b.  K.vu.vx.\);  and  a  Palestinian  .scholar 
of  the  fourth  century  is  cited  once  under  the  name 
of  "Bun  b.  Bisna"  (Yer.  Yeb.  iv.  7b),  and  once  {ib. 
i.  2d)  under  that  of  "Abun  b.  Bizna." 

.1.  SI!.  S.  M. 

BUNNEY,  EDMUND  :  English  preacher  and 
Hebrew  seholar;  born  at  Vache,  near  Chalfont,  St. 
Giles.  Buckiughani.shire,  in  1540;  died  at  Garwood, 
Yorkshire,  Feb.  26,  1618  or  1019.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Oxgate,  St.  Paul's,  Loudon,  in  1564; 
and  in  1565  master  of  arts  of  Oxford,  and  in  the 
same  .year  a  fellow  of  Mertou  College.  At  Bolton 
Percy  Rectory  he  was  made  subdeau;  but  after  1579 
he  turned  itinerant  preacher.  His  principal  works 
are:  "The  Whole  Sumnie  of  Christian  Religion," 
1576 ;  "  The  Scejiter  of  Judah ;  or.  What  Manner  of 
Government  It  AA^as  That  \uito  the  Commonwealth  or 
Church  of  Israel  Was  by  the  Will  of  Goii  Appointed," 
1584;  -'The  Coronation  of  David:  Wherein  Out  of 
That  Part  of  the  Historic  of  David  That  Showeth 
How  He  Came  to  the  Kingdome  Wee  Have  Set 
Forth  unto  Us  What  Is  Like  to  Be  the  End  of  These 
Troubles  Tiiat  Daylie  Arise  for  the  Gospel's  Sake," 
etc.,  1588.  Bunney's  work  on  the  Hebrew  polity 
was  an  indication  of  the  Puritan  tendencies  toward 
a  commonwealth,  which  were  afterward  to  be  put 
into  practise. 

BiBLIOGRAPnv :    Diet.    Xnliniinl   Bii}<)raphii,    vli.    2T1-2T3; 
Willis,    Siirfiii    „f   thf    Cntlieamh.  ii.  89,  180,  SOS,   i;4-'; 
Calamy,  Al>ii<l<jiitcttt,  vi.  ITKi. 
.1.  E.  Ms. 

BUNZLAU.     See  Jt'Nf.-BrNzi..\r. 

BUNZLAU  (BUMSLO),  MEIR  BEN 
EPHRAIM  FISHEL  (called  also  Meir  Fishels 
and  Meir  Fisheles)  :  Bohemian  rabbi  and  Tal- 
mudist;  boin  at  Buuzlau  (Jewish-German,  "Buin- 
slo");  died  Nov.  23,  1770  at  Prague,  where  he  had 
been  for  forty  years  "rosh  bet  din  "  and  director  of 
a  Talmudic  academy.  His  woiks  were  never  pub- 
lished, since  all  the  manusciipts  were  destroyed  by 
lire  in  1754. 


The  epitaph  of  Buuzlau  testifies  to  the  unbounded 
love  and  admiration  which  he  enjoyed  among  his 
contemporaries.  In  addition  to  his  study  of  the 
Talmud  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Cabala,  and,  it  is 
saitl,  was  also  well  versed  in  secular  sciences.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  an  eminent  jireacher,  his  popu- 
larity not  being  conlincd  to  his  own  community, 
since  his  fame  as  a  Talinudist  had  spread  abroad. 
A  very  important  decision  of  Bunzlau  concerning 
the  treatniinit  of  a  first-born  animal  has  beeu  pre- 
served in  Ezekiel  Landau's  "Noda'  be-Yehudah " 
(Yoreh  De'ah,  g^  82  and  83).  Two  of  his  responsa 
in  the  "Noda'  be-Yehudah"  I.e.  (p  72  and  89) 
testify  to  his  humane  disposition  and  true  scholar- 
ship. 

BiBLior.R.vPMY ;  Lieben,  Gal  'Ei(,  pp.  liO-61 ;  Waldeu,  Slicm  lia- 
GediAim  h€-Hadaf<h,  s.v.  Mc'ir. 
L.  O.  '  I.    BeR. 

BUOL  -  SCHAUENSTEIN,  JOHN  RU- 
DOLPH, COUNT  VON  :  Austrian  eliiilomat ;  born 
Xov.  21,  1763;  died  Feb.  12,  1834,  in  Vienna.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  The  Hague  in  1790,  to  Basel  in  1792,  and 
finallj-  to  Dresden.  In  181G  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Bundesrath  which  convened  in  Frankfort  on 
Nov.  5  of  that  year,  and  evinced  his  liberalism  by 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Patriots.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  riots  against  the  Jews  of  Frankfort, 
Aug.  9  and  10,  1819,  Buol  summoned  a  conference  of 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  called  out  the  fed- 
eral troojjs  to  protect  the  Jews,  as  the  city  militia 
could  not  be  relied  upon.  As  a  result  of  his  liberal 
views  the  count  came  in  conflict  with  Metternich, 
and  was  recalled  March  20,  1823. 

BlBLIOCR.tPiiY:  AUfi.  Deutsche  Buigraphie,  iii.  5.t3:  Brock- 
hails,  ii(iHrcrs(rti«H.'i-I,c.ri/fi)»,  iii.  743;  Gmetz,  Historu  of 
the  JcuK,  V.  SJO;  tiervinus,  Geschichtc  dca  lOlcn  Jahvhuu- 
dcrts,  ii.  501 ;  vli.  134,  144. 
D.  A.    R. 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF :  In  law,  the  obligation 
resting  upon  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  to 
bring  proof  of  a  fact  when  the  op|)Ositc  party  al- 
leges the  contrary.  The  Talmudic  phrase  is  "  'alaw 
ha-rayah "  (ou  him  is  the  proof).  Of  course,  the 
plaintiff  who  seeks  to  make  out  a  case  for  relief 
states  his  siilc  first;  and  whatever  the  defendant 
admits  need  not  be  proved.  But  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Talmud  there  is  a  broad  exception  ;  for 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  ("Ijenas") — 
e.ff.,  the  twofold,  fourfold,  and  fivefold  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  theft — can  only  be  adjudged  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses.  An  acknowledgment  by 
the  defendant  may  be  of  no  use,  or  may  even  result 
in  averting  the  penalty.  In  an  ordinary  suit  for 
debt,  the  plaintiff  would  first  prove  by  witnesses, 
or  by  the  production  of  a  bond,  that  the  defendant 
owes  him  a  given  sum  for  a  loan  or  on  a  credit-sale; 
and  th(>  defendant  would  then  have  to  produce  his 
aequittauee  in  writing  C'shobcr"),  or  the  witnes.ses 
in  whose  presence  either  the  debt  was  repaid  or  the 
creditor  acknowledged  its  discharge. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  some  cases  are 
more  complex ;  and  to  these  two  maxims  are  ap- 
plied: (1)  "hammozi  me-habero  'alaw  ha-rayah" 
(he  who  takes  away  from  his  neighbor  [that  is,  who 
asks  a  judgment  for  money  or  property],  on  him  is 
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the  proof),  and  (2)  "nekasira  be-hczkatan"  (prop- 
erty [abides]  in  its  status) ;  that  is,  no  change  in 
rights  is  presumed  unless  proved. 

The  first  maxim  is  illustrated  in  a  case  where  two 
of  the  defendant's  oxen,  one  "  forewarned  "  and  the 
other  "innocent,"  have  pursued  the  plaintilf's  ox, 
and  one  of  them  has  killed  tlie  latter,  but  the  wit- 
nesses can  not  say  which  of  the  two  caused  the 
death.  It  will  be  presumed  that  the  "innocent"  ox 
did  it;  and  the  plaintiff  will  recover  only  half-dam- 
ages. As  half -damages  are  paid  only  out  of  the 
price  of  the  injuring  animal,  if  both  the  defendant's 
oxen  were  "innocent,"  it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
injury  was  committed  by  the  less  valuable  of  the 
two  (B.  K,  iii.  11,  where  other  instances  of  the  same 
rule  are  also  found). 

The  other  maxim  is  illustrated  where  a  rnan  and 
his  father  are  killed  by  one  and  the  same  accident, 
and  it  can  not  be  shown  who  died  first.  The  father's 
heirs  say  the  son  died  first;  the  son's  creditors  say 
the  father  died  first.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
the  school  of  Hillel,  which  prevails,  the  proper!)' 
goes  to  the  heirs  upon  tlie  ground  that  "  property 
abides  in  its  status"  ;  though  here  the  other  maxim 
would  lead  to  the  like  result.  If  a  man  and  his 
wife  die  together,  the  maxim  of  tlie  abiding  status 
gives  the  property  brought  into  the  marriage  by  the 
wife,  not  assumed  by  the  husband  at  a  fixed  value 
and  wliicli  is  still  on  hand,  to  the  wife's  heirs,  but 
frees  the  hii.sband's  heirs  from  paying  her  jointure 
(B.  B.  ix.  8,  9). 

In  cases  of  doubt  which  can  not  lie  solved  by  these 
rules — for  instance,  where  hu.sband  and  wife  die  to- 
gether, as  to  the  disposal  of  the  "  iron  flock  pi'operty  " 
(that  is,  such  part  of  the  dowry  as  the  husliand  has 
converted  to  his  own  use  and  is  personally  bound 
for) — the  only  rule  is,  divide  into  halves.  In  such  a 
case  the  husband's  heirs  would  take  one-half,  and 
the  wife's  heirs  one-half  (see  Gemara  on  last-cited 
section,  158b  et  seq.). 

It  will  be  .seen  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  cir- 
cumstances that  would  raise  a  greater  likelihood  on 
behalf  of  one  of  tlie  alternatives — e.g.,  that  the  "fore- 
warned "  ox  rather  than  the  "  innocent "  one  had 
done  the  mischief,  the  larger  ox  rather  than  the 
smaller  one.  And  where  two  persons  die  througli 
one  and  the  same  accident,  no  presumption  is  in- 
dulged, as  in  the  Roman  law,  that  the  one  who  by 
age  or  sex  had  the  greater  power  of  resistance  lived 
the  longer. 

Another  maxim  may  be  mentioned  here.  When 
A  has  no  proof  but  B's  admission  for  one  fact,  he 
must  give  B  credit  for  such  other  fact  as  the  latter 
chooses  to  couple  with  it.  For  instance  (Ket.  ii.  2), 
B  .says  to  A,  "  This  field  in  my  possession  belonged 
to  your  father,  but  I  bought  it  from  him."  If  A 
has  no  other  proof  of  his  father's  title,  he  nuist  ad- 
mit the  inirchase;  for  "  the  mouth  which  bound  is 
the  mouth  that  loosed."  But  if  A  has  witnesses  of 
his  father's  title,  then  B  must  bring  pi-oof  of  his 
purchase. 

J-  SR.  L.  N.  D. 

BTTRG,  MENO :  German  mililarv  officer;  was 
born  in  Berlin  Oct.  9,  1789;  died  there  Aug.  26, 
1803.     His  father  was  in  very  poor  circumstances. 


but  his  cousin,  S.  Sachs,  had  secured  an  official  posi- 
tion as  government  building  inspector,  and  received 
the  boy  as  apprentice.  In  1807  Burg  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  field-surveyor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Burg 
wished  to  join  the  army;  but  his  application  at 
Breslau  to  serve  in  the  Guards  was  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  a  .lew.  His  acijuaintance  with 
Prince  August,  liowever,  .secured  for  him  acimission 
to  the  artilli'ry  ;  hut  his  desire  to  go  to  the  front  was 
not  fulfilled,  and  lie  had  to  be  content  with  .service 
in  the  fortresses.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  the  provisional  military  .school 
at  Danzig;  and  when  the  school  at  Berlin  was  es- 
tablished, in  1817,  he  was  transferred  thither.  Burg's 
principal  subject  of  instruction  was  geometry,  on 
which  science  he  wrote  a  text-book  that  attained 
great  popularity,  being  fr(-iiuently  republished  and 
translated  into  many  modern  languages.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  in  due  course 
became  eligible  for  a  captaincy;  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  witliheld  by  the  king,  who  expressed  tlie 
wish  that  Burg  should  first  adopt  Christianity. 
Burg,  who  was  supported  by  Prince  August,  de- 
murred, and  defended  his  coiir.se  with  such  courage 
and  vigor  that  the  king  finally  conceded  the  point 
and  sanctioned  the  promotion. 

Burg  was  honored  with  the  Medal  for  Jlerit,  the 
Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  .Science,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle.  In  1847  he  became  a  major.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1847-49  Burg  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  18.54  in 
Berlin  under  the  title  "Gescliichte  Jleines  Dienst- 
lebens." 

For  a  3'ear  Burg  was  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Jew- 
ish congregation  in  Berlin,  and  was  active  on  vari- 
ous committees. 

Bibliographv  :  L.  Geiger,  Gcneh.  dcrjudcn  in  Berlin,  p.  197. 
8.  M.   Co. 

BURGDORF:  Town  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
Switzerland.  It  contained  afew.Iewi.sh  inhabitants 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1347  Simon,  a  Jew 
living  there,  loaned  to  the  cathedral  provost  Ulrich 
forty  pounds  of  pennies.  On  Feb.  16,  1349,  the 
|)overty -stricken  Eberhard  von  Kibiirg  drove  all  the 
Jews  out  of  Burgdorf  in  the  night.  After  effecting 
this,  "  because  of  their  wrong-doing, "  as  he  professed, 
he  seized  their  possessions.  In  1900  a  few  Jews  still 
lived  at  Burgdorf,  though  not  forming  a  congrega- 
tion. 

BiBLIOGRAPnv:  Huber,  Selmvizcrtirxihiclite,  p.  167;  Archiv 
iifft  Hi'tturischen  Verein:^,  xii.  -W-i,  l^*X 

G.  yi.  K. 

BURGEL  (BURGIL),  ELIJAH HAI  VITA: 

Rabin  of  Tunis;  son  of  Xatlian  Burgel.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  Jligdanot  Natan,"  a  work  in  two  parts. 
The  first  jiart,  printed  with  a  literary  production  by 
his  father  (Leghorn,  1778),  contains  a  commentary 
on  the  tractate  Baba  Mezi'a  and  notes  on  several 
tracts  of  the  Babylonian  and  Jeru.salem  Talmuds  and 
on  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah.  The  second  part  (Leg- 
horn, 178.5)  contains  novelUe  on  various  treatises  and 
a  funeral  oration. 
L.  G.  M.  K. 


Bur^el,  Joseph 
Burgros 
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BUBGEL,  JOSEPH:  Rabbi  of  Tunis;  son  of 
Elijah  Hai  Burgol;  boru  in  1791;  ilied  at  Tunis  m 
1857  He  was  tlie  author  of  "  Zara  de\  osef  on 
the  Tosafot  (Leghorn,  1!*49).  and  of  "Wa^iken 
Yoscf."  various  responsa  (Legliorn.  18o'-).  ^^ 

L.  G. 

BTTRGEL.    NATHAN    BEN    ABRAHAM: 

Habbi  at  Tunis  about  1750:  pupil  of  Isiiac  LlM- 
BRc.-o  Considered  a  rabbinical  authority,  people 
from  far  and  near  brought  him  cases  difficult  to 
decide  When  he  was  an  old  man  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  Dec., 
1791  He  is  the  author  of  jn:  pn.  containing  no- 
vella-, explanations  on  the  Mishnaic  order  Ko- 
dasliini,  of  the  treatise  Hoiayot.  etc.  (Leghorn, 
177G-78).  This  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the 
Talmud,  Wilua,  1895-97. 
bibliography:   D.  Cazfe,  .X«(f.«  BitAingraphmie^  I'urja 

1893;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boote  Bntu^U  Mtif.  p.  lb-'. 

I..  G,  ^I-  K. 

BTJHGER,  HUGO  (pen-name  of  Hugo  Lub- 
liner):  German  dramatist;  born  in  Breslau  April 
22,  1846 ;  now  (1902)  living  at  Berlin.  He  came  to  Ber- 
Un  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  at  seventeen  began  to 
produce  short  dramatic  works,  one  of  which,  a  one- 
act  comedv  entitled  ••  Xiir  Xicht  Romantisch  "  (1865), 
was  well  received.  He  became  the  proprietor  of  a  tex- 
tile establishment,  and  traveled  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italv.  in  the  interest  of  his  business.  But  the 
great  success  of  his  three-act  comedy  "  Der  Frauen- 
advokat"  (1873)  induced  him  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  theater.  That  comedy,  presented  on 
all  the  German  stages,  and  the  following  four-act 
comedy,  "Die  Modelle  des  Sheridan,"  were  pub- 
lished "together  under  the  title  "Theater"  (Berlin, 

1876). 

Between  the  years  1876  and  1891  Lubhner  wrote 
about  fifteen  comedies  and  dramas,  and  was  also 
joint  author  with  G.  v.  Jloser  of  the  comedy  "Gliick 
bei  Frauen"  (1884),  and  with  P.  Lindau  of  the 
drama  "Susanne"  (188.5).  A  collection  of  his  dra- 
matic works  appeared  in  four  volumes  in  Berlin, 
1881-82.  He  also  published  two  novels,  under  the 
collective  title  "Berlin  im  Kaiserreich,"  of  which 
the  first,  "Die  Glilubigerdes  Gllicks,"  went  through 
numerous  editions  (6lh  ed.,  Breslau,  1886).  and  the 
second,  "Die  Fran  von  Neunzehn  Jahren,"  also  ap- 
peared in  Breslau  (1887).  Some  of  his  best-known 
dramatic  works  are:  "Die  Florentiner"  (1876),  "Die 
Adoptierteu  "  (1877),  "Gabriele"  (1878),  "Der  Jour- 
fix"  (1882),  and  "Die  Mitblirger"  (1884).  Of  his 
later  productions,  "(iriifin  Lambach."  "Gold  und 
Eisen,"  "Im  Spiegel,"  and  "Der  Kommende  Tag" 
have  attracted  considentble  attention.  Lubliner's 
mastery  of  stage  effects  makes  his  plays  almost  uni- 
formly successful,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  exposes  the  weak- 
nesses of  modern  social  life,  have  added  several 
works  of  lasting  value  to  the  German  repertoire, 

BiBLloc.RAFnY  :    Me.vers.  Konvfrmliinn'-Le.rikon,  s.v,  Luhti- 
Htr;   La  Grande  "Enc|/dr)pt'<li€,  s.v.  BUruo'. 
S.  P.    \Vl. 

BtJKGER,    SOLOMON    BEN    DAVID.     See 

BoKGLU.  Solomon  i;e.\  D.wid. 


BTJ&GER.  THEODOR  (pen-name  of  Daniel 
Pillitz) :  Rabbi  and  preacher  in  Szegedin,  Ilun- 
giiry.  1843-47.  Two  years  after  entering  upon  his 
office  he  published  a"book,  "Der  Talmud  und  die 
Perfectibilitiit  des  Mossiismus  vom  Standpuukte  der 
Reform,"  in  which  he  completely  denied  the  author- 
itv  of  the  Talmud.  The  theme  of  this  work  caused 
some  sensation.  In  spite  of  the  pen-name  tlie  auth- 
orship was  at  once  traced  to  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resiirn  his  ottice  of  rabbi.  He  left  his  congrega- 
tion and  retired  to  private  life,  after  first  holding 
memorial  services  for  Archduke  Joseph  Feb.  7, 1847. 
In  1S49  he  published  a  prayer-book,  "  Andachtsstun- 
den  fiir  Israeliten  Beiderlei  Geschlechtes," 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Immanutl  LOW  and  Sig.  Kullnyi,  J.  Szgedi 
Zsid6h.  p.  168. 

s.  L.  V. 

BURGLARY.— Biblical  Data :  In  English  and 
American  law  burglary  is  the  offense  of  breaking 
into  a  dwelling-house  at  night,  with  the  intent  to 
commit  a  felony,  generally  with  the  intent  to  steal. 
The  Biblical  passtige  on  the  subject  (Ex.  xxii.  1-2 
[A.  V.  2-3])  readsthus:  "  If  the  thief  be  found  break- 
ing in  ["be-Mahteret,"  literally,  "in  the  breach"] 
and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall  be  no  blood- 
guiltiness  for  him.  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him, 
there  shall  be  blood-guiltiness  for  him:  he  should 
make  restitution;  if  he  have  nothing,  he  shall  be 
sold  for  his  theft." 

The  offense  of  breaking  into  a  house  at  night  is 
deemed  graver  than  simple  theft  only  in  so  far  as 
the  offender  exposes  himself  to  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  inmates:  but  no  greater  punishment  can  be 
inflicted  by  the  judges.  Of  the  old  Jewish  ver- 
sions the  Sep.tuagint  renders  the  first  half  of  the 
second  verse  thus7  "  If  llie  sun  rise  upon  him,  he  is 
guilty  and  should  die  in  return."  But  Onkelos,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  tradition,  says:  "If  the  eye  of  the 
witnesses  has  fallen  upon  him,  there  is  blood-guilti- 
ness." Among  the  commentators,  Rashi,  as  is  his 
usage,  gives  to  the  verse  a  construction  found  in 
the  Mekilta  and  in  the  Talmud;  but  Ibn  Ezra  holds 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  and  maintains  that 
the  word  ("mahteret"  )  used  for  "breaking  in."  like 
the  English  word  "  burglary,"  implies  breaking  in 
at  night. 

The  word  "mahteret"  also  occurs  in  Jer.  ii.  34, 
where  the  prophet  complains  that  he  found  at  .leru- 
salem  the  blood  of  innocent  poor  men,  killed,  but 
not  in  the  act  of  housebreaking— an  indication  that 
violent  death  to  the  housebreaker  had  become  a 
common  oniirrenre. 

In  Rabbinical  Law:   The  Mekilta  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Exodus  (Mishpatimxiii.)  treats  the  shining  of 
the  sun  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  signifying  that  it 
was  clear  as  the  sun  thftt  the  housebreaker  meant  to 
do  no  harm  to  the  inmates.     The  Mishnah  treats  of 
burglary  among  capital  offenses  (Sanh.  viii.  6):  "He 
who  comes  through  the  breach  is  judged  on  account 
of  liis  latter  end  [i.e.,  on  account  of 
A  Capital     what  he  is  expected  to  do  in  the  end]. 
Offense.       If  one  has  come  through  the  breach 
and   broken  a  jar.  if  there  is  blood- 
guiltiness  for  him,  he  is  bound  to  pay  damages:  if 
not,  he  is  free  from  paying  them."    This  is  ruled  on 
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the  principle  that  where  an  act  is  punisliable  with 
death  (though  only  with  death  at  the  liands  of  the 
injured  party),  the  actor  does  not  pay  damages. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  Mishuah  some  of  the 
Babylonian  sages  (Sanh.  T3a)  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  even  when  the  burglar  has  carried  the  goods 
away,  he  can  not  be  held  to  double  restitution,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  where  the  tigurative  light  of  the 
sun — that  is,  the  certainty  of  his  not  intending  harm 
to  the  person  in  the  house — would  raise  bloodguiUi- 
ness  for  his  death.  The  apparent  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  that  single  restitution  is  to  be  made  even 
by  the  burglar,  who  has  taken  his  life  in  his  hands; 
that  he  has  not  "with  his  life"  acquired  the  stolen 
goods;  but  at  any  rate  he  seems  not  to  be  liable  to 
double  restitution  like  the  ordinary  thief. 

As  to  estimating   the  intent  of  tlie  burglar,  the 

Gemara,  by  way  of  illustration,  puts  the  case  of  the 

father  breaking  into  the  house  of  the 

Proof  of  son,  where  it  may  be  taken  for  cer- 
Intent.  tain  that  the  h(msebreaker  would  not 
kill  the  owner,  even  if  the  lattershoukl 
stand  up  for  the  retention  of  his  goods  (Sanh.  73d  tt 
seq.).  One  argument  for  this  tigurative  meaning  of 
the  text  is  drawn  from  the  words:  "If  the  sun  rise 
upon  liim,"  as  though  the  sun  slione  on  him  alone 
and  not  on  all  alike;  hence  the  light  cast  upou  him 
by  the  circumstances  must  be  meant  (Mek.  I.e.  ; 
Sanh.  72d ;  Yer.  Ket.  iv.  28c). 

The  question  is  also  raised  (Sanh.  72b)  whether 
any  one  other  than  the  master  of  the  house  is  justi- 
fied in  killing  the  burglar;  and  it  is  solved  in  the 
affirmative,  as  the  text  says,  "and  be  smitten,"  in 
the  passive,  not  defining  who  smote  him.  Also, 
whether  there  must  be  a  breaking  into  the  house 
proper,  or  whether  coming  into  another  man's  court- 
yard or  stable,  or  ujion  his  roof,  would  constitute 
burglary ;  and  the  decision  is  that  it  would  (Sanh.  i.£. ; 
Yer.  Sanh.  viii.  26c;  Mainionides,  "  Yad,"  Genebah, 
ix.  7-12).  Except  Mainionides,  the  codifiers  have 
taken  but  little  trouble  to  clear  up  these  points  or 
to  decide  what  the  true  Ilalakah  is,  as  questions  of 
criminal  law  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  practical  val- 
ue (Tur.  Hoshen  Mishpat,  351,  3;  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Hoshen  MLshpat,  425,  1,  gloss). 
'  J.  SR.  L.  N.  D. 

BTJBGOS  (t;"3-iU)  :  City  of  Old  Castile,  havinga 
long-established,  large,  wealthy,  and  cultured  Jew- 
ish conununity  up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1493.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Jews  of  Burgos,  who  as  early  as  1070  had  made 
a  loan  to  the  CiD,  organized  a  large  squadron  in 
1133,  and  fought  bravely  against  Sancho  Aznar,  as 
faithful  subjects  of  the  king  of  Castile  (Sandoval, 
"Hisloria  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla,"  p.  133ii,  Pam- 
plona, 1634). 

The  Jews  of  the  city,  "in  sustentatione  jiaupe- 
rum,"  were  compelled  to  make  an  annual  donation 
of  two  solidos  and  one  denar  to  the  hospice  pre- 
sented by  the  king  of  Castile  to  the  church  there 
(Plorez,  "Espafia  Sagrada,"  xxvi.  472).  Special 
privileges,  and  immiuiitics  against  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  officials,  were  granted  to  the  Jewish  residents 
by  Ferdinand  III.  and  Alfonso  X.  (the  Wise),  and 
were  again   confirmed   bv  D.  Sancho   el  Bravo  on 


April  23,  1295.  The  era  of  greatest  prosperity  ex- 
tended from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth ;  the  taxes  in  1290 
amounting  to  87.760,  and  the  various  other  imposts 
to  33,161,  maravedis.  The  Cortes  assembled  in  this 
ancient  diocese  in  1301,  1315,  and  1345  gave  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  charges  of  usury  brought 
against  the  Jews,  who  were  occupied  as  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics. 

In  the  civil  war  between  King  Pedro  the  Cruel 
and  Henry  de  Trastamare.  the  Jews  of  Burgos  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  king.  The  story  goes  that 
when  the  archbishop  proposed  to  surrender  Pedro 
on  the  ground  of  the  hitter's  devotion  to  Judaism, 
the  Jews  of  the  city  agreed,  declaring  that  the  in- 
clination of  a  Christian  for  Judaism  is  as  much  a 
defection  as  is  the  conversi(m  of  a  Jew  to  Christian- 
ity. This  story,  however,  is  a  pure  invention.  In 
reality  they  offered  obstinate  resistance  to  Henry  de 
Trastamare;  fortifying  themselves  in  their  quarters 
(Juderia),  and  re|)lying  to  Henry,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  that  they  could  recognize  no  ruler 
other  than  their  legitimate  sovereign,  for  whom  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  (Aboab,  "Nomo- 
logia,"  p.  390).  This  fidelity  to  the  vanquished 
ruler  met  with  the  frank  admiration  of  the  victor 
Henry,  who  nevertheless,  according  to  the  reports 
of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  chroniclers  (Ayala, 
"  Cronica,"  year  18,  ch.  xxx  v. ;  Samuel  Zarza  in  "  She- 
bet  Yeluidah,"  ed.  Wiener,  p.  131),  imposed  a  fine 
of  50,000  doubloons,  or  1.000.000  maravedis.  which 
reduced  the  Jews  to  such  extremity  that  they  were 
compelled  to  sell  the  crowns  and  ornaments  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  Law.  Those  unable  to  pay  their  con- 
tributiim  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  all  debts  pay- 
able to  Jews  were  ordered  to  be  canceled. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  Juan  I.  (1379), 
Yusaph  Pichon,  the  chief  tax-collector  of  Henry  II.. 
was  executed  by  the  Jews  as  a  "  malshin  "  (slanderer). 
The  king,  whose  authorization  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously obtained,  was  incensed  at  this  act,  and  or- 
dered the  death  of  the  Jewish  executioners.  Zu- 
lema  and  Zag.  as  well  as  of  the  "Merino  Rabbi 
Mayor  [chi<'l  rabbi]  de  la  Juderia  Burgalesa."  This 
unauthorized  act  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  produced 
a  very  bad  impression  over  all  Castile,  and  was  used 
to  good  effect  by  Ferrand  Martinez,  arclibishop  of 
Ecija.  In  the  same  year  the  king  ordered  that,  on 
payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  the  Jews  of  Bur- 
gos were  to  be  lelieved  from  the  obligation  of  gra- 
tuitously furnishing  raiment  and  bedding  to  the 
court. 

During  the  great  persecution  of  1391  the  Jews  of 
Burgos  were  subjected  to  much  s»ifl'ering;  among 
those  who  accepted  baptism  on  that  occasion  was 
the  rich  and  scholarly  Solonio  ha-Levi,  who,  as  Paul 
de  Burgos,  or  de  S.  Maria,  became  primate  of  Sjiain 
and  an  arch-enemy  of  the  Jews.  Burgos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Abner  de  Valladoli<l,  or  de  Burgos. 
The  community,  once  so  rich  and  great,  sank  into 
ever  greater  jioverty.  so  that  in  1474  it  was  capa- 
ble of  paying  only  700  maravedis  in  taxes;  the 
wealthiest  resident  at  that  time  being  R.  Ephraim, 
who  left  the  country  in  1492.  There  was  a  famous 
scroll  of  the  Law  at  Burgos,  to  which  ])ilgrimages 
were  made  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiii.  257). 
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B.BUOGR.PBT:    Amador  dMos  Rj^.Hf**.;ru.d^^ 

m  Kev.  Et.  JuiV(s,  xxxnii.  3d6..  ^^    ^ 

G. 

BUKGtTNDY.    See  France. 

BURIAL  :  Placing  the  corpse  in  the  earth  or  in 
caves  of  the  rock,  the  chief  ^"^f''f'7%'^„''U^ 
Jewish  people  of  disposing  of  the  dea<H6^°-^.^^  »• 
19  XKV  9,  -xxxv.  8.  xlix.  29  et  seq. :  Deut.  xxxiv. 
€;'josh.  xxiv.  30;  Judges  viii.  33;  I  ba.n.  xxv.  1. 
and  elsewhere).  The  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  ^as  exceptional,  and  is  explained  in 
Afferent  ^^•ays  (see  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  and  the  com- 
mentaries; also  Schwally,  "Das  Leben  naeh  dem 
Tode  "  p  48);  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  allusion 
to  burning  in  Amos  vi.  10  (see  commentaries  and 
Schwallv.  I.e.).  The  burning  of  the  body  so  that 
even  the"  bones  were  consumed  was  considered  a  dis- 
grace (Amos  ii.  1);  and  was  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment (Josh.  vii.  25.  Compare  Tacitus,  "Hist,  y.o: 
"They  [the  Jews]  bury  rather  than  burn  then- 
dead."     See,  also.  Crem.\tion.  . 

To  be  denied  burial  was  the  most  humihatmg  in- 
dignity that  could  be  offered  to  the  deceased,  for  it 


IMiU'iusr  Uie  Body  in  llie  Collin. 

(From  BudeuschaU,  "  KircUiche  Veifassong.") 


meant  "to  become  food  for  beasts  of  prey '  (Deut. 
xxviii.  36;  I  Kings  xiii.  22,  xiv.  11,  xxi.  24;  II  Kings 
ix.  34-37;  Jer.  vii.  33;  viii.  1,  2;  ix.  21  [22];  xiv.  lb; 
Ezek.  xxix.  5;  Ps.  Ixxix.  2,  3).  .    .     ,  , 

The  law    therefore,  requires  even  the  cnminal  to 
be  buried  who  has  been  put  to  death  (Deut.  x.xi.  23) 
So,  too.  the  slain  enemy  was  buned 
Duty        a  Kings  xi.  15;  Ezek.  xxxix.  15),  not 
of  Bvirial.     merely  because  the  dead  body  detiled 
the  land,  but  from  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion, as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Rizpah  (II  Sara. 
xxi.  10;  compare  Josephus,  "B.  J."  iv.  5,  §  2). 

While  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  relatives  to  bury 
their  dead  (Gen.  xxiii.  3,  xxv.  9,  1.  7;  I  Mace.  ii. 
70  Tobil  vi.  15,  xiv.  11),  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  laws  of  humauitv  "not  to  let  any  one  lie  un- 
buried"  (Josephus,  "Contra  Ap."  ii.  29  [30];  PhUo. 


"Hvpothetica.'^    ed.    Mangey,    ii.    629;    Bemays. 
"Gk-sammeheSchriften,"  i.  377e<««9..  who  shows  this 
to  have  been  also  an  old  Athenian  law  of  Buzyges). 
The  Rabbis  call  it  mVO  n»("an  obligation  to  the 
dead  claiming  the  service  of  the  linder")  (Massek. 
Sem  iv  29;  Sifra.  Emor.  Introduction ;  Sitre,  J«um. 
26-    Meg.    3b;    Xaz.    43b.   47b,    and    elsewhere). 
To'bit  de°voted  himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  bury- 
ing the  unclaimed  bodies  of  the  slain  (Tobit  i.  1",  ii. 
7)      According  to  Josephus,  "B.  J."  iii.  8,  §  5,  a  sui- 
cide was  not  buried  before  sunset;  but  Ahithophel. 
who  committed  suicide,  was  placed  in  his  grave  in 
the  usual  manner  (II  Sam.  xvii.  23;   see  bhulhan 
■Aruk.    Yoreh    Deah,    345,    and    "Sifte    Kohen, 
thereon ;  see  Suicide).  ,    .     ^  , 

In  Sanh.  46b  the  law  of  burial  is  derived  from 
Deut   xxi.  33,  "  Thou  shall  bury  him  on  that  day, 
which  is  construed  as  a  law  affect- 
Object       ing  all  men.     Still  in  the  Talmudic 
of  Burial,     passage    the    question    is    discussed 
whether  burial  is  to  prevent  disgrace 
of  the  body,  or  is  a   means  of  atonement  for  the 
soul  for  sins  committed  during  lifetime— that  is  to 
sav  a  means  of  reconciliation  of  the  shade,  which 
timis  no  rest  before  being  united  with  the  body 
under  the  earth  (see  Schwallv,  Ic  pp.  53,  58)     The 
process  of  decav  in  the  grave  was  believed  to  be 
gainful  to  the  body,  and  therefore  to  be  the  means 
of    atonement  (compare  Ber.    18b;    Tosef.,   Sanh. 
46b  ■  Sanh  47b).     Atoning  power  of  the  ground  per 
se  (ket    lUa)  was  attributed  to   Palestine  exclu- 
sively   (compare    Tosef.,   Sanh.  46b:    Saidi.  47b). 
This"  view  concerning  the  atoning  effect  of  the  de- 
cavintr  process  induced  some  to  bring  the  body  into 
close  contact  with  the  earth  by  either  haying  the 
coffin  perforated  or  by  dispensing  with  the  cofhn 
alt..«ther  (Yer.   Kil.   vii.  33b,  top;   R  >iss'"\t° 
^.inh    46b;  Tur.  Yoreh  De'ah,  363).     Earth  of  the 
riolv  Land,  as  based  upon  Deut.   sxxu.  43.  nS31 
l^^u'inons  =  "the  earth  shall  atone  for  his  people, 
is  therefore  often  put  under  the  body  in  the  coffin 
to  accelerate  the  dissolution  and  the  ceasing  of  the 
pain  (see  Isserles  to  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De  ah, 
363,  1).  if  not  on  account  of  the  Resurrection  (see 
Yer.  Kil.  ix.  33c). 

According  to  Pirke  R.  El.  -xxi.,  Adam  and  x!,ve 
learned  the  art  of  burial  from  a  raven  whom  they 
saw  burv  one  of  its  kin  in  the  sand  (Tan.,  Bereshit, 
10  has  -two  clean  birds"  instead;  Gen.  R.  xxu., 
"clean  birds  aud  beasts  buried  Abel,"  is  probably  m- 
correct ;  see  Abel). 

\lthou<'h  the  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  23  refers  only  to 

tbe  culprit  exposed  on  the  gallows,  the  rabbinical 

interpretation  derives  from  it  that  "no  corpse  is  to 

remain   unburied   overnight      (banh. 

Time         vi  4,  46a,  b;  Maimonides,  "Abel."  iv. 

of  Burial.     8;     Shulhan    'Aruk,    Yoreh     De'ah. 

3.57  1)     With  reference  to  Num.  XX.  1 

it  is  even  urged 'that  burial  should  follow  death 

closely  (M.  K.  28a;  compare  Acts  v.  6-10;   and  s«- 

Tobler  "Dcukbliitter  aus  Jerusalem.    18od,  p.  J-o 

as  to  the  present  usage:    "The  burial  takes  plac.- 

within  as  few  hours  after  death  as  possible   ).  ' 

keep  the  dead  overnight  was  not  Permitted  in  th^ 

city   of  Jerus,ilem"  (Tosef..  Neg.  vi.  2;  B.  K.  8  Ik 

Ab.  R.  N.  XXXV.).     Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
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climate,  which  causes  decomposition  to  ensue  lap- 
irtly—corapaie  Abraham's  words:  "Let  me  bury 
my  dead  out  of  my  sight ''  (Gen.  xxiii.  4)— or  to  the 
detiliuff  nature  of  the  corpse  (Num.  xix.  11-14),  the 
generally  accepted  view  was  tliat  tlie  acceleration 
of  the  biirial  was  a  praiseworthy  act  unless  prepara- 
tions for  the  honor  of  the  (lead  made  delay  desirable 
(M.  Iv.  3~a:  Mainionides  and  Yorch  Dcah,  I.e.). 

The  tomb,  liowever.  was  not  immediately  closed 
over  the  dead.     During  the  tirst  three  days  it  was 

customary  for  the  relatives  to  visit  the 

Early        grave  to  see  whether  the   dead   liad 

Burials,      come  to  life  again  (Massek.  Seni.  viii. ; 

see  Perles.  "Leicheufeicrlichkeiten," 
p.  10,  and  Brull,  "  Jahrb."  i.  51).  In  the  course  of 
time  the  Mishnaic  law  was  insisted  ujion,  notwith- 
standing the  altered  conditions,  and  quick  burials 
involved  the  danger  of  entombing  persons  alive. 


been  adopted  by  all  modern  rabbinical  authorities, 
though  the  Eastern  Jews  still  adhere  to  the  old  cus- 
tom with  its  abuses  (see  Altschul,  "  Kritisches  Send- 
schreiben  fiber  das  Bisherige  Verfahren  mit  den 
Sterbeuden,"  184G,  and  David  Einhorn,  "Ueberdie 
Nothwendigkeit  der  Einrichtung  von  Leichen- 
hiiusern,"  in  "  Sinai."  1SG2.  pp.  213  et  seg.,  243). 

Embalming,  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  3,  26)  and 
in  tUecaseof  Aristobulusin  Rome(Josephus,  "Ant." 
xiv.  7,  §  4),  was  unknown,  or  at  least 
Spices  and   exceedingly  rare,  in  Judea.     But — un- 
Plants       doubtedly  with  the  view  of  removing 
at  the       the  odor — spices  were  put  on  the  coffin 
Burial.       or  otherwise  used  at  funerals  (Ber.  viii. 
6;   John  xii.  7,  xix.  39),  and  myrtles 
and  aloes  (in  liquid  state)  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion (Bczah  Oa;    John  xix.  39).     In  honor  of  dead 
kings   "sweet  odors  and   diverse  kinds  of  spices" 


Carrting  a  Body  to  a  Grave. 

(From  BoJcDsuhaU,  "Kirchliche  Verfassung,"  I7JS.) 


When,  therefore,  in  1773,  the  Mecklenburg  govern- 
ment, in  prohibiting  such  burials  and  insisting  that 
three  days  should  intervene  between  death  and  in- 
terment, provoked  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  rabbis,  who  considered  it  an  infringement  upon 
Jewish  law  and  custom,  Closes  Mendelssohn,  who 
was  asked  to  intercede,  justitied  the  governmental 
measure,  declaring  the  Jewish  custom  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  ancient  view  and  practise  (see  Kayser- 
ling,  "Moses  Mendelssohn,"  1863,  pp.  376  et  seq.,  and 
the  "Meassef"  of  the  year  1772).     This  view  has 


were  bvirned  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5;  II  Chron.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
19),  together  with  the  bier  and  the  armor  (see  'Ab. 
Zarah  11a),  or  carried  along  iu  the  procession  (Jose- 
phus.  "Ant."  XV.  3,  §4;  xvii.  83;  ulem.  "B.  J."  i. 
33,  t;  9).  Onkelos  (Aquila),  the  proselyte,  burned 
80  manehs  of  balsam  in  honor  of  R.  Gamaliel  the 
Elder  (Sem.  viii. ;  'Ab.  Zarah  11a).  Later  practise 
added  an  infusion  of  the  spices  to  the  water  with 
which  the  dead  was  washed  (see  Taharaji). 

As  soon  as  the  last  breath  was  drawn,  the  eyes  of 
the  dead  were  closed  by  the  oldest  or  the  most  dis- 
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tinguishcd  son  or  next  relative  (Gen.  xlvi.  4),  the 

raouth  was  shut,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  band  on 

the  cheek  bones,  and  tlie  body  placed 

Prepara-      upon  sand  or  salt  on  the  tloor  to  retard 

tion  decomposition,  metal   or  glass  being 

for  Burial,  put  upon  the  navel  to  prevent  swell- 
ing. Then  the  body  was  washed  and 
anointed  with  aromatic  unguents,  and  wraiiped  in 
linen  clothes  (Shab.  .\xiii.  5;  Sem.  i.  3,  3;  Acts  ix. 
37:  John  xi.  44,  xii,  7,  xix.  39  el  sefj.,  xx.  6  et  seq. ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  59;  Mark  xv.  46  et  neq. :  Luke  xxiii.  53 
et  seg. :  Testament  of  Abraham,  xx.). 

In  Biblical  times  persons,  especially  of  high  rank, 
were  arrayed  at  burial  in  the  garments,  ornaments, 
and  weapons  which  they  had  worn  in  life  (I  Sam, 
xxviii.  14;  Isa,  xiv.  11;  Ezek.  xxxii.  27;  compare 
Josephus,  "Ant."  xv.  3,  §  4;  xvii.  8,  ^  3;  "B,  J,"  i, 
33,  S  9;  and  "Ant,"  xiii,  8,  §  4;  xvi,  7,  §  1),  To  be 
buried  without  garments  was  considered  a  disgrace 
(Shab.  14a;  comjiare  Spiegel,  "A vesta, "  ii.,  Intro- 
duction, p,  xli.).  As  a  token  of  honor,  it  wascu.stom- 
ary  to  cast  the  most  costly  garments  and  ornaments 
upon  the  bier  of  a  dear  relative  or  friend,  and  as 
such  olijects  could  no  longer  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, nSMQ  "IIDX,  the  Rabbis  deprecated  such  prac- 
tise (Sem,  ix,  ;  Sanh,  4Sa  rt  seij.).  In  fact,  since 
funeral  expenses  became  conmion  extravagances  and 
an  object  of  alarm  to  the  relatives,  R.  Gamaliel  II. 
set  the  example  by  the  order  he  gave  for  his  own 
funeral,  and  thus  introduced  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  in  simple  linen  garments  (Ket.  8b;  M,  K, 
27b).  In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Judah  enjoins  his  sons  "not  to  biirj'  him  in  costly 
garments  nor  to  cut  open  his  body  "  (for  embalm- 
ing), as  is  done  to  kings  (Judah  xxvi. ;  compare 
Josephus,  "Contra  Ap."  ii.  27). 

In  R.  Papa's  time  cheap  clothes  became  the  nde 
(Ket.  8b).  White  garments,  which  were  the  robes 
of  state  (Yer.  R,  II.  i.  57b;  Eccl.  ix.  8),  were  at  all 
times  preferred.  R.  Jannai,  however — some  ver- 
sions have"R.  Johanan  " — wished  to  l)e  buried  in 
colored   garments,    saying:     "Not  in 

Simplicity    black,    lest   I   appear  as    a   mourner 
of  among  tlie  righteous  wlio  are  clad  in 

Funerals,  white  in  paradise,  nor  in  white,  lest  I  be 
clad  in  festal  garments  when  I  should 
bewail  my  sad  lot"  (Yer,  Kil.  ix.  32b;  Shab.  114a; 
Gen.  R.  xcvi.,  and  elsewhere).  R.  Jeremiah  said  (Yer, 
Kil.  I.e.;  Gen.  R.  c):  "Dress  me  in  white  garments 
with  sleeves,  put  on  my  slijipers,  and  place  a  cane  in 
my  hand  and  my  sandals  by  my  feet,  and  set  me  by 
the  liigh  road  so  that  I  may  be  ready  when  the  Res- 
lU'rection  call  comes."  The  use  of  the  shroud,  or 
SAK(iiiNES,  is  a  later  custom.  Objects  used  or 
favored  by  the  dead,  such  as  a  writing-tablet,  a  pen 
or  inkstand,  a  key  or  bracelet,  were  often  jiut  into 
the  colhn  or  grave  (Sem.  viii.).  Formerly  the  face 
was  covered  only  in  case  of  disfigurement;  in  course 
of  time,  when  long  privation  caused  the  poor  to 
look  disfigured  and  the  rich  only  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  having  their  faces  uncovered,  it  be- 
came the  rule  to  cover  the  faces  of  all;  the  bride- 
groom alone,  whose  death  a|)pealed  to  universal 
sympathy,  being  excepted  (Sem,  I.e. ;  M.  ly  27a). 
Brides  had  their  hair  loosened  (Sem.  I.e.).  As  a 
rule,  the  hair  was  cut  (M,  K.  8b).     The  body  was 


placed  in  the  coffin  face  upward,  the  hands  folded 
across  the  breast,  and  the  feet  stretched  out;  a 
curved  or  bent-over  position  was  depiecated  (Y'er. 
Naz.  ix.  57d;  Bab.  Naz.  65a;  B.  B.  74a,  101a,  b; 
Tur,  Yoreh  Dc'ah,  362), 

Coffins,  though  used  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  26),  were  not 

in  general  u.se  in  Biblical  times ;  in  most  cases  the  dead 

were  carried  out  to  the  burial-place 

Coffins       upon  a  bed  or  bier  ("mittah,"  II  Sam. 

or  Biers,  iii.  31;  Ber.  iii.  1;  Josephus,  "Ant." 
xvii.  8.  t;  3,  iiXiv)i\  compare  II  Kings 
xiii.  21,  and  the  story  of  the  sham  funeral  of  Jo- 
hanan beu  Zakkai,  Git.  56a).  Occasionally  coffins 
were  used,  either  of  wood  or  of  stone  (M,  K.  8b ;  Yer. 
M.  K.  i.  80d),  those  of  wood  suggestive  of  the  tree 
which  brought  death  to  man  (Gen,  R,  xix.);  cedar- 
wood,  "which  does  not  decay,"  being  preferred 
(Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  8;  compare  Levi,  19;  Zebulon. 
10),  In  France  it  became  customary  to  use  for  the 
coflin-boards  the  table  upon  which  food  for  the  jioor 
had  been  ,servcd  (Bahya  b.  Asher,  commentary  to 
Ex.  XXV.). 

At  first  the  bier  used  for  the  rich  was  more  elabo- 
rate than  that  used  for  the  poor;  later,  simplicity 
and  equality  became  the  rule  (M,  K,  27b). 

The  bearers,  who  carried  the  bier  on  their  shoul- 
ders (hence  their  name,  "  kattafim  "  [shoulderers]), 
walked  barefooted,  one  set  of  bearers 

Funeral  changing  with  another  from  time  to 
Procession,  time  to  give  as  many  as  possible  an 
opportunity  to  honor  the  dead  (Ber.  iii. 
1 ;  Yer.  Naz.  vii.  56a).  In  the  case  of  a  child  under 
twelve  months,  the  coffin  was  carried  by  the  handles 
(Sem.  iii.  2;  M.  K.  24b).  The  women  went,  as  a 
rule,  in  front  of  the  bier,  the  reason  given  (Yer. 
Sanh.  ii.  20b;  Gen,  R,  xvii.)  being  that  "woman 
brought  death  upon  the  world  "  ;  in  reality  becau.se 
the  mourning  women  singing  the  dirge  and  beating 
the  drum  led  the  funeral  procession,  as  they  still  do 
in  the  East  (Jer,  ix.  16;  M.  K.  iii.  8-9:  Kelim  xv. 
6;  Schwarz,  "Das  Heilige  Land,"  p.  342),  though  at 
times  they  follow  the  bier  (Lane,  "Customs  of  the 
Egyptians,"  ch,  xxviii.), 

Besiiles  the  relatives  and  friends  (Gen.  1.  7),  any 
stnmger  was  also  expected  to  follow  when  he  saw 
the  dead  carried  to  the  grave,  lest  it  be  said  of  him 
"  the  one  who  moeketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his 
Maker"  (Ber,  18a,  after  Prov,  xvii.  5).  A  teacher 
of  the  Law  was  honored  by  having  a  scroll  of  the 
Law  placed  upon  the  bier,  or  carried  alongside  of 
it,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  (B.  K.  17a). 

The  burial-place  received  its  chief  sanctity  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  resting-place  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family.     To  the  ancient 
The  Hebrew,  to  die  was  "to  be  gathered 

Family  unto  his  people"  and  "to  lie  with  his 
Sepulcher.  fathers"  (Gen,  xlix.  29;  Num.  xxvii. 
13;  Judges  ii.  10,  and  elsewhere);  to 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  father  and  mother  was 
his  fondest  wish  (II  Sam.  xix.  38,  xxi.  14;  Tobit  iv. 
3-4,  xiv,  10-12).  Thus  the  cave  of  JIakpelah  be- 
came the  family  sepulcher  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxiii.,  xlix.  29-31),  The  kings  were  buried  in  a 
family  sepulcher  (II  Kings  xxi,  18,  26;  xxiii.  30), 
These  sepulchcrs  were  either  dug  in  the  ground  in 
the  neigliborliood  of  the  family  dwelling  (I   Kings 
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)i.  3-4;  I  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  or  hewn  out  of  tlic 
rock,  oftc'u  during  one's  lifetime  (Isa.  xxii.  16;  11 
Clirou.  xvi.  14;  see  also  for  the  thirteenth  century 
Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Responsa,  No.  114,  quote<l  by 
Perk'S,  I.  e.  p.  29).  In  the  one  case,  .stone  buildings  in 
thesliupeof  Imuses  or  cupolas,  after  Plienician  cus- 
tom called  [;'3J("thesoulor"  "  bird-house  ")  ('Er.  v.  1 ; 
Shck.  ii.  3),  were  erected  over  the  graves;  in  the 
othercase,  either eaves(n'nVD)(B-  M.  85b;M.  K.  17a; 
Judith  xvi.  23)were  selected,  or  the  rocks  were  so  ex- 
cavated as  to  furnisli  compartments  or  galleries  with 
as  many  vaults  ("  kokim,"  D'SIS)  at  the  tliree  sides  as 
the  family  required.  Into  these  vaults  the  corpse 
could  be  horizontally  moved,  the  stone  rolled  upon 
the  entrance  forming  the  cover  or  door,  while  the 
porch  on  the  fourth  side  was  large  enough  to  afford 
room  for  the  bier  and  the  visitors  (B.  B.  vi.  8;  Yer. 
B.  B.  iii.  i:id  :  Ket.  84a;  M.  K.  8li).  AVhilc  the  kings 
claimed  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in   the  Holy 


Moumei's  Tlirowiag  Gras.s  Betiind  Tliem  an  Tlie.v  Leave 
the  Cemetery. 

(From  Bo,leD8eh,it/.,  "  Kirchliche  VerfaaBiing.") 

City  and  so  near  the  Temple  as  to  provoke  the  pro- 
test of  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xliii.  7-9).  the  rule  was 
that  the  burial-place  should  be  at  least  fift.y  cubits 
distant  from  the  city  (B.  B.  ii.  9;  Luke  vii.  12);  but 
it  was  often  placed  in  a  garden  (John  xix.  41),  with 
Howers  planted  around  (Toh.  iii.  7).  In  those  old 
family  sepulchers  of  Palestine  the  interment  did  not 
take  place  innnediately,  but  the  hody  was  h'ft  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber  for  some  time  until  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  then  the  bones  were 
collected  anew,  wrapped  in  linen  clothes,  tied 
closely  together  like  mununies,  and  then  solemidy 
interred  (Yer.  JI.  K.  i.  ,SOd ;  Scm.  xii.,  xiii.). 

To  disturb  the  rest  of  th(^  dead  by  removing  the 
body  or  the  bone-remnants  from  one  place  to  another 
was  considered  a  great  wrong ;  but  it  was  allowed  for 
the  benetit  of  the  dead  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of 
the  body  to  the  family  plot,  or  when  the  place  of 
burial  had  become  unsafe  from  desecration  or  ele- 
mentary ruin  (Sem.  xiii.  ;  Yer.  M.  K.  ii.  81b;  Shulhan 


'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  362, 1).     See  also  Cemeteries, 
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28],  v\;>. 

K. 

BURIAL  SOCIETY;  ( )i-gani/.ati(m  for  provi- 
ding proper  liurial  rites.  There  is  hai'dl}'  a  congrega- 
tion of  Jews  in  the  world  without  an  association  spe- 
cially organized  for  the  following  purposes:  to  con- 
duct the  bui'ial  service  without  charge;  to  be  present 
at  the  death  of  a  member;  to  watch  over  the  corpse, 
to  cleanse  and  shroud  it,  and  to  accompany  it  with 
funeral  procession;  and  to  bury  the  body  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  The  members  are  callecl  D'pt3J)nD 
("mit'askim"  =  attendants,  undertakers;  (M.  K. 
24b).  The  society  is  known  as  Nrnp  man  ("holy 
association"),  also  as  D'TDH  ni^'OJ  man  ("society 
for  mutual  benevolence  "),  or  nOX  X"  TDn  "i  "n  ("  of 
true  mutual  benevolence"),  derived  from  the  last 
words  of  Jacob  to  Joseph:  "I  pray  thee  .  .  .  deal 
kindly  and  truly  [nOXI  TDn]  •  •  •  and  bury  me," 
etc.  (Gen.  xlvii.  29.  HO).  The  members  are  also 
called  D'TDn  ^^DIJ  ("iuterchangcrs  of  kindness," 
Ket.  8b).  A  burial  society  bearing  this  name  is 
quoted  in  the  Responsa  of  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran, 
iii.,  No.  13  (]*"at."n.l=i61-1444).  The  existence  of  a 
burial  society  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  R. 
Jialah  commanded  that  all  citizens  susi)end  work  in 
order  to  honor  and  bury  the  dead.  When  R.  Ham- 
niuia  went  to  Daromta  and  observed  that  some  of 
the  people. attended  to  their  usual  vocations  in  the 
event  of  a  death,  he  wanted  to  excommunicate 
them,  but  accepted  the  excuse  that  there  was  a  soci- 
ety in  the  town  to  render  such  services  (M.  K.  27b). 
It  seems  that  the  peoiile  were  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions; the  one  attending  the  burial  duties  on  certain 
days,  while  the  other  was  relieved  (Tur  and  Shul- 
han 'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  Abelim,  343). 

Buiial  has  always  been  considereil  by  the  Jews  as 

the  greatest  act  of  benevolence.     R.  Hama  b.  Ha- 

ninasaid;  "  'Walk  after  the  Lord  _your 

Sanctity  God'  [Dent.  xiii.  H]  means  'Follow 
of  Burial,  the  path  of  God  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  bury 
the  dc;id,  even  as  He  did  bury  Moses 
in  the  valley  of  Moab'  "  (ih.  xxxiv.  6;  Sotah  14a). 

The  object  of  the  burial  societies  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  thus  described  in  the  responsa  of  R.  Asher 
b.  Jehiel  (C'Nin):  to  be  with  the  mourner  on  the 
night  of  the  death:  to  accomp;iny  the  funeral;  to 
assist  in  the  burial;  to  furnish  consolation  meals 
(nX"l3n  miVDt  to  the  moui-nei-s;  to  pray  in  the 
house  of  luiiiu-iiing  (Respon.sa,  Rule  13,  No.  12).  The 
membei'ship  was  apparently  limited,  und  a  deceased 
member  could  be  replaced  by  a  son  over  thirteen 
years  of  a.ge  (ih.  Ride  13,  No.  13). 

The  first  burial  society  of  later  times  was  organ- 
ized by  R.   Eliezei-  Ashkenazi   in   1364  at  Prague, 
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witli  rules,  regulatious,  ami  amendments  by  R.  Moses 
Moln  (ynniD)  in  1573.      It  reeeivcd  the  sanction  of 
the  Austrian  sovernmcnt  on  June  1,  1743  (Preface  to 
pinx  DV^  P"l3t.  Prague,  1838).     Some  of  the  soci- 
eties,  liowiver,    exercised    arbitrary  power  in  tlie 
conuiiunities.     Tliey  virtually  owned 
Early        the  cemeteries  and  usurped  the  right 
Burial        to  dispose  of  the  plot.s  as  they  pleased. 

Societies.     When  tlie   ground  became  expensive 
and  government  taxes  burdensome,  it 
was  customaiy  for  the  rich  to  pay  for  their  burial- 
plots,  the  income  so  derived  being  employed  to  de- 
fray' the  burial  expenses  of  the  poor. 

Often  the  societies  exacted  exorbitant  sums  from 
the  ricli.  and  even  from  the  middle  classes.  To 
remedy  this  abuse  a  conference  of  the  Council  of 
Four  Lands  (niVIN  y31X)  assembled  at  Graninitz  in 
1683,  and  passed  resolutions  to  nullify  t!ie  practise 
of  the  societies  in  dealing  unjustly  both  with  the 
dead  and  the  living  V)y  delaying  burial  till  the 
payment  of  a  compulsory  compensation  was  set- 
tled. The  conference  ])assed  a  decree  excommu- 
nicating and  imposing  a  line  of  fifty  ducats  upon  the 
leaders  of  any  congregation  which  permitted  the 
members  of  a  btirial  society  to  extort  more  than  150 
gulden  for  the  burial  of  a  rich  man:  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  leaders  and  the  cJiief  rabbi  was  to 
be  obtained  before  payment  was  made  of  the  mini- 
mum sum  of  30  gulden,  or  upward.  This  decree 
was  renewed  and  promulgated  on  market-day  in 
every  congregation  at  Bicr<islav  in  ]fi98.  and  was 
registered  in  thecongregaticmal  record  (Dp33)-  The 
society,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  appointed  one 
day  in  the  year  asa  fast-day,  to  be  devoted  topra3'er 
and  to  visiting  the  cemetery,  to  attend  to  necessary 
rejjairs  of  the  graves  and  headstones,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  night  by  a  sacred  feast,  to  which  every 
member  was  invited  (see  in  G.  Wolf,  "  nie.Tudischen 
Friedhdfetuid  die  Chewra-Kadischa  in  Wien,"an  in- 
vitation from  the  seven  Jewish  town  councilors  to 
tile  members  of  the  holy  association  to  partake  of 
the  sacred  ban(|uct  (m  Tuesday  in  the  week  of  the 
sidra  Shemini,  in  the  year  5080  =  1330). 

On  May  5,  1T64,  the  Vienna  burial  society  was 
reorganized  by  R.  David  Wertheim;  and  among  the 
rules  adopted  was  one  fixing  the  annual  fast-day  for 
Adar  7.  A  proviso  was  inserted  tliat  the  feast  after 
the  fast  must  not  be  too  costly. 

One  of  the  largest  Helirah  Kaddisliahs  is  the  one 
in  Budapest,  which  includes  several  societies.  It 
has  a  yearly  budget  of  half  a  million  crowns. 

A  burial  society  was  organized  in  1793  at  Kiev, 
Russia.  The  burial  charge  for  members  and  de- 
pendent persons  was  ten  gulden.  The  members 
were  granted  certain  jirivileges  in  the  synagogue, 
such  as  leading  in  jirayer  and  reading  the  Torah  on 
Hoshanah  Kabbah  and  Shemini  'Azeretin  the  Taber- 
nacle festival.  On  the  former  day  the  election  of 
the  otlicers  took  jilace.  The  annual  fast  and  feast 
were  held  on  Kislew  15,  which  is  the  day  observed 
by  most  of  the  societies.  On  reorganizing  the  lle- 
brah  Kaddisliah  of  Odessa  in  1878,  the  maximum 
price  for  a  rich  burial  was  60  rubles,  the  minimum 
for  middle  cla.sses  13  rubles,  and  free  burials  for  the 
poor  ("Ha-Zefirah,"  1878,  v..  No.  48). 

In  New  York  the  oldest  burial  societv.  llebrah 


Hesed  ve-Emet  ("  loving  kindness  and  truth"),  was 
established  by  the  Portuguese- Jewish  congregations 
in  1803.  The  society  recently  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  at  the  Shearith  Israel  syna- 
gogue. The  German-Jewish  communities  all  through 

America   organized   free  burial   soci- 

In  etie.s,  following  the  example  of  their 

America,    brethren  in  Europe;  and  these  were, 

or  are  being,  in  the  course  of  time 
merged  into  the  united  Hebrew  relief  societies  of 
each  town.  The  llebrah  Kaddisliah  of  the  Russian- 
American  congregation  Beth  Ilamedrash  Hagadol 
was  organized  in  1859.  The  Agudat  Ahim  Hesed 
Shel  Eniet  ("Society  of  Friends  for  True  Benevol- 
ence ").  managed  by  Russian  Jews  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  and  incorporated  in  1889,  has  2,300 
members,  and  up  to  Jan.  1,  1901,  had  given  free 
burials  on  8,263  occasions. 

liiBi.iOfiRArHY:  Moses  Wolf,  pinN  DvV  jn3!,  Prefaco,  Prague, 
I8:i8;  I.  B.  Levensoiin,  n-un^  r'3,  i.  eh.  exxxix.:  i</«'»i, 
-\013n  '^iDlI'.s,  p.  SO;  G.  Wolf.  Die  JUdittclicn  FrinlhOfe  timi 
die  Chcivnt-Kiitlit^cha  in  It'iV/;,  Vienna,  187it:  Adolpb 
Sehmidel, Zur  fj/its/t /i u unsiJcsvJiiclttr  dc r  Alkrersten  i'heiv- 
ni-Kadisclta^  in  Ocst.Wochfin^cItrift,  189Q,  j.  No.  8,  ix,Xos. 
46,  48;  A.  Kupernick,  ^rp^ ''NT.:"  133  mv'^'  Berd.vchev, 
1801;  Isaac  Ebeii,  msin  pn  n:-n|in  niDnn.  in  Hn-J/die, 
1891,  xxxvi.,  \os.  lTi».  184;  Israel  N.  Dorewski,  in  Talmol.'i. 
Si-Sfi,  Criticisms:  P.  Smolenskin,  in  Ha-Shahdr,  18(i9,  i.. 
No.  2;  I.  J.  Wclssberff.  3-?::n  r'^xi:;  in  Hd-B<<lier  Or,  18S0, 
iv.,  Nos.  11  anJ  13 :  A.  ZiHlerliauni.  in  Hn-Mtli2.  ISSKl,  xxxv., 
No.  354  ;  1).  I'obana,  'irc-i  Nip',  in  Ha-Sliiluali,  11.  570. 
K.  J.  D.  E. 

BXJRMANIA,  BABTHOLD    DOWE :   Dutch 

statesman  and  ainb.issador  to  the  court  of  Vienna; 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of 
broad  humanitarian  sympathies  and  an  especially 
stanch  friend  of  the  Jews.  "When,  on  Dec.  18,  1744, 
JIaria  Theresa  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Pragiie  (to  take  place  before  the  end  of  Jan., 
1745)  and  from  all  Bohemia  (before  the  end  of  June, 
1745)  Burinania,  at  the  reipiest  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Amslerdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague, 
exerted  all  his  inlluence  at  the  court  to  iiave  the 
edict  revoked.  He  was  assisted  by  the  English 
minister.  Sir  Thomas  Robiusim.  The  result  of  his 
effcu'ts  was  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  exile  to 
the  last  day  of  Feb.,  1745.  A.gain  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Holland  appealed  to  Burmania.  and 
again  be  pleaded,  urged,  ;ind  remonstrated  with  the 
Austrian  Reichskanzler,  that  "sovereigns,  more  than 
other  persons,  are  resjionsible  to  God  and  man  for 
their  deeds."  Another  month  of  grace  was  granted, 
but  on  Marcli  31.  1745,  the  Jews  of  Prague  were 
exiled.  Thereupon.  Burmania,  ujihcld  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  England,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  directed 
his  enei'gies  toward  aveiting  a  still  greater  impend- 
ing catastrophe — the  expiUsion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
whole  of  Bohemia,  which  was  to  take  plitcc  in  June. 
A  royal  edict  was  issued  April  8,  1745,  (u-dering 
all  Jews  of  Bloravia  also  to  emigrate  witliin  a  short 
time.  Again  Burmania  pleaded  for  the  unfortunate 
pe<iple,  and  the  edicts  were  modified  (May  15,  1745), 
the  Jews  being  allowed  to  remain  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  "until  further  orders."  Burmania  endeav- 
ored to  have  the  edict  repealed  whicli  was  issued 
June  35,  1746,  prohibiting  all  Jews  from  coming 
within  two  hours'  distance  of  Piague;  but  he  was 
not  successful.  For  two  3-ears  the  condition  of  the 
Bohemian  Jews  was  miserable.     Finally,  however 
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(July  14,  1748),  Maria  TJieresa  revoked  the  edict  of 
Dec.  18,  1744,  "  on  account  of  the  pressure  from  tlie 
foreign  ambassadors."  and  tlic  Jews  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Prague. 

Bibliography:  Kaufmann,  in  GfittzJuhclschrift.  pp.  279- 
318;  KrengeU  Die  E mil biihc  Intervottinn  zu  Gunsten  (Icr 
BOhmischen  Jmieii,  in  Slnnatsxclirifl,  xliv.  177  et  seq.  For 
an  account  of  tbe  expulsion  of  ttie  .lews  from  Prapue,  Wolf, 
Die  Vertrciinmg  der  Juden  aus  BOIuneii,  iu  Jaltihuch  /lie 
Geach.  dcr  Juden,  iv.  U.'>-26i. 

G.  A.  R. 

BURNING  BUSH.— Biblical  Data:  The  name 
commonly  given  to  the  tree  from  wliich  (he  angel  of 
Jehovah  manifested  liimself  to  Mo.ses  in  a  flame  of 
fire;  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  revelation  being 
that  the  tree  was  not  consumed  (E.\.  iii.  2-4). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  discrepancy 

between  Ex.  iii.  2,  wliere  it  is  said  that  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  Closes  in  the  burning  bu.sh,  and  verse  4, 
where  it  is  stated  that  God  spoke  to  Moses  out  of 
the  bu.sh,  is  answered  in  various  ways  b)-  the  Jlid- 
rash.  According  to  one  opinion,  an  angel  appeaieil 
first  and  after  him  the  Shekinah;  while  according  to 
otliers  the  api)earance  of  the  angel  merely  indicated 
to  Closes  tliat  (lie  Sliekinah  was  near,  and  this  angel 


"Moses  at  tbe  Buming  Bush." 

(From  Uie  Sarajevo  Ha(,'gadah,  I4lh  lenlury.) 

was  Michael  (or,  as  some  say,  Gabriel),  the  constant 
attendant  of  tlie  Sliekinah.  When  Moses  beheld  this 
heavenly  apparition  other  per.sons  were  with  him, 
who  did  not,  however,  perceive  anything.  Accord- 
ing to  Joshua  b.  Karhah  (Kabl)an  Giuiialiel,  Num.  II. 
xii.  4)  God  revealed  Ilim.self  to  Moses  for  the  first 
time  in  a  thorn-bush  to  prove  to  him  that  "nothing" 
— not  even  such  an  insignilicant  plant  as  the  tliorii- 
bush — "is  void  of  the  SheUinali."  The  thorn-bush 
itself  receives  various  symbolic  interpretations. 
Thus,  as  tliis  shrub  is  among  the  least  of  the  plants, 
so  Israel  occupied  a  lowly  and  despised  ]iosition  in 
Egyjit.  As  the  thorn-bush  is  u.sed  for  a  hedge,  so 
Israel  is  a  fence  and  protection  for  the  other  nati(nis. 
The  burning  but  not  consuming  lire  of  the  bu.sh  in- 
dicated to  Moses  that  Israel  would  successfully  en- 
dure all  the  sorrows  and  pains  inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  Egyptians.  It,  was  "heavenly  fire"  (compare 
Darmesteter,  in  "Rev.  Etu<les  Juives,"  i.  186  f^wy.), 
that  burns  and  consumes  not  (E.\.  R.  ii.  5). 
J.  SK.  L.  G. 


Critical  "View :    Tlie  word   rendered  "  bush " 

(HOD)  is  found  only  in  this  passage  and  in  Dent, 
x.wiii.  IG,  where,  however,  it  is  possible  tliat  the 
right  leading  is  "  Sinai."  It  is  generally  held  that  a 
thorn-bush  of  some  sort  is  meant ;  but  the  exact 
species  has  not  been  determined.  The  ground  about 
the  bush  was  lioly  (verse  5),  showing  that  the  place 
was  a  residence  of  the  Deity. 

The  main  purpose  of  tlie  tlieophany  is  made  plain 
by  tlie  context.  Yiiwn,  whose  seat  was  in  Mt. 
Sinai,  was  about  to  take  the  Israelites  as  a  people 
under  Ilis  direct  protection  and  to  deliver  them  from 
bondage;  and  after  tlieir  deliveiance  thej- were  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  llim  at  this  sacred  spot 
(iii.  7-13).  The  motive  of  the  special  mode  and  form 
of  the  aiiparition  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows :  God's 
self-manifestation  in  fire  is  a  fiuniliar  episode  in 
ancient  Israel.  Indeed,  this  appearance  to  Moses 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  greater  display  of  liglit- 
uingsaud  thunderings  in  tlie  same  region  in  the  pres- 
ence of  file  whole  of  Israel,  when  the  covenant  was 
actually  made.  On  the  latter  occasion,  and  in  the 
other  tlieoplianies(Ps.  xviii.  8,  13  tf.  Keq. ;  1.  3;  Micah 
i.  4;  Ilab.  iii.  3  et  ser/. ;  compare  Deut.  iv.  24;  Ileb. 
xii.  SiJ),  the  fire  is  destructive;  whereas  here  it  is 
shown  to  be  harmless  by  the  iireservatioii  of  the  tree 
that  was  enveloped  in  its  flames. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  tlie  particular  design 
of  the  revelation.  Fire  is  an  emblem  of  the  purity 
or  holiness  of  God;  while,  ordinarily,  this  attribute 
is  represented  as  being  visibly  displayed  when  God 
intervenes  in  the  waj'  of  judgment  and  retribution, 
tlie  object  here  is  to  show  that  Yiiwii  brings  Israel 
into  a  sure  relation  to  liimself,  which  niiaus  preser- 
vation or  salvation. 

The  sacred  tree  has  not  an  equal  significance. 
The  burning  bush  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
sacred  terebinths  and  other  trees  which  play  so  large 
a  role  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel,  and  which  have 
a  ]ierniaiieiit  sanctity  of  their  own.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  living  thing,  the  only  object  on  Sinai  that  had 
life  in  it;  audit  belonged,  moreover,  to  a  class  of 
objects  often  made  the  abode  of  divinity.  The  ex- 
planation often  given,  that  the  bush  symbolized  the 
people  of  Israel  unconsumed  by  the  oppression  of 
Egypt,  can  not  have  been  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  phenomenon. 

liiDUOGRAPHY  :  W.  R.  Smith,  RcfiV/ioM  nf  the  SemitrK,  pp.  193 
et  seq.;  Baiidis.sin,  Stndien  zur  Semiti»eheti  Tie!i{iiimti- 
uexehiehtc ,  11.  2^1;  (ieurir  Jarnh,  Altiintliixehe  PoraUele.n 
ziim  Allen  I'extamrnt,  Beriia,  lSi)7;  Low,  Aram/iisehe 
Pttanzennamen,  Nos.  219,  27ri ;  and  the  commentaries  on 
E.rndus  of  Dillmann,  Kcil,  Holzinper,  and  Sirack. 

.1.  .11!.  J.  F.  McC. 


BURNING    OF    THE   DEAD. 

TIOX. 


See   CuEMA- 


BURNT  OFFERING.— Biblical    Data:    The 

ordinary  translation  in  modern  versions  of  the  He- 
brew "  'olah"  (roil).  This  term  does  not  mean  literally 
"burnt  ofTering,"  but  "  what  is  brought  up  "  or  pre- 
.seiited  to  the  Deity.  The  name  is  a  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  rendering,  which  is  it.self  based  upon 
the  descriptive  phrase  often  attached  to  "'olah"  in 
the  ritual  inescriptions:  "an  ofTering  made  by  tire 
unto  the   Lord"  {Lvv.  i.  9  et  serj.).     A  synonym  is 


■ 


Burnt  Offering: 
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^'|)3,  which  defines  the  offering  as  complete;  «.e., 
when  it  is  phiceil  uixm  tlio  altar,  to  distiuguish  it 
from  the  olher  forms  of  auimal  sacritice  (see  I  Sam. 
vii.  9:  compare  I's.  li.  21).  The  burnt  offering  was 
the  highest  order  of  .sacritieu  in  the  Old  Testament 
ritual.  The  bloodless  offerings  were  made  only  in 
couneetion  with  it. 

The  following  is  a  concise  stiitement  of  the  Levit 
ical  law  (■(iM<erinng  burnt  offerings: 

The  Offerings:  These  were  wholly  animal,  and 
the  victims  were  wholly  consumed.  Tliey  might 
be  from  the  herd  or  the  flock,  or  in  cases  of  poverty 
birds  might  be  substituted.  The  offerings  accepta- 
ble were:  (ft)  young  bidlocks;  (h)  rams  or  goats  of 
tlie  tirst  year;  (<•)  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons. 
These  animals  were  to  be  free  from  all  disease  or 
blenush.  They  were  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  offerer  was  to  kill  them  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  (if  a  burnt  offering),  ex- 
cept in  the  jniblic  sacritices,  when  the  priest  put  tiie 
victims  to  death,  being  assisted  on  oc- 
Mode  of  casion  by  the  Leviles  (II  Chrou.  xxi.x. 
Sacrifice.  ;M).  The  blood  was  then  sprinkled 
around  the  altar.  The  victim,  if  a 
large  animal,  was  flayed  and  divided;  the  pieces 
being  jdaced  above  the  wood  on  the  altar,  the  skin 
only  Ix'ing  left  to  the  priest.  If  the  offering  was  a 
bird  a  sinular  operation  was  performed,  except  that 
the  victim  was  not  entirely  divided.  The  tire  which 
consumed  the  offerings  was  never  alloweil  to  go  out, 
since  they  were  slowly  consumed;  and  the  several 
kinds  of  sacrilice  furnished  constant  material  for  the 
flames.  Every  morinng  the  ashes  were  couvej'ed  by 
the  priest  to  a  clean  place  outside  the  camp  (Ex,  xxix. 
38-42;  Lev.  i.,  vi.  8-13,  ix.  12-14;  Num.  xv.). 

Kinds  and  Occasions  of  Burnt  Ofi'ering' :  (a) 
St.vtkd  OKFiiiii.Mis  were:  ( 1 )  The  Daily  Burnt  Offering, 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  the  evening 
jirayer  (the  third  and  ninth  hours).  The  victim  was 
a  laml)  or  kid  a  year  old.  This  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  vegetable  offering  ("minhah")  and  a 
libation  of  wine  (E\.  xxix.  :^S-4-J  ■  Xuin.  x  \  viii.  S-HV 
(2)  The  Sabbath  Burnt  Offering,  which 
Stated  and  included  doulile  the  amount  of  all  the 
Occasional  elements  of  the  ordinary  daily  saeritice 
Offerings.  (Num.  wviii.  9.  10).  (3)  The  Festal 
Burnt  Offerings,  celebrated  at  the  new 
moon,  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets, the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. On  these  occasions,  especially  on  the  last- 
named,  the  number  of  victims  was  increased  (Num. 
xxviii.  U-xxix.  39). 

(Ii)  Occ.\siONAL  ()i.-i.KltlN(is:  (1)  When  a  priest 
was  consecrated  (Ex.  xxix.  1.5;  Lev.  viii.  18,  ix.  12); 
(2)  at  the  puritication  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6-8);  (3) 
at  the  cleansing  of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19.  20);  (4)  at 
the  jiurgation  of  ceremonial  derilement  (Lev.  xv.  1.5, 
30);  (5)  in  connection  with  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite 
(Num.  vi.  11,  Ifi). 

These  sacritices  were  prescriptive  and  obligatory; 
but  voluntary  burnt  offerings  might 
VoUintary   also  be  made.     Some  of  them  are  re- 
Offerings,     corded  which  involved   the    inunola- 
tiou   of    a   large   niuuber  of   victims 
(Num.  vii. ;  I  Kings  viii.  (54). 

These  were  the  regtdations  of  the  Leviiieal  ritual. 


All  of  the  sacritices  w-ere  to  be  made  under  priestly 
auspices;  and  even  when  a  private  offerer  killed  the 
victim  the  main  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  per- 
formed by  the  ]iriests.  Yet  both  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Moses  the  'olah  was  offered  by  laymen 
without  distinction  of  persons  and  without  restric- 
tion as  to  mode  or  measure — e.g.,  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxii. 
'2  (t  xeq.  (compare  xv.  17):  I  Sam.  vi.  14;  Amos  v. 
22;  Isa.  i.  11;  Ilosea  vi.  6;  Job  i.  5,  xlii.  8— not  to 
speak  of  the  more  or  less  heathenish  offering  of 
human  victims  (Judges  xi.  31 ;  II  Kings  iii.  27 ;  Jer. 
xix.  .5). 
,1.  .lu.  J.  F.  3IcC. 

In  Rabbinical   Literature  :    The  name  rhv 

for  burnt  offering  is  explained  in  various  ways. 
Some  scholars  take  it  to  be  an  offering  of  atonement 
for  the  evil  thoughts  that  steal  over  one.  mil  hv  n5iy, 
(■'ascend  in  his  mind,"  Tan.,  Lek  Leka,  ed.  Bubev, 
i.  71;  Lev.  R.  vii.  3);  others  derive  the  name  from 
ilvPC'to  the  Highest"),  because  it  is  entirely  in- 
tended for  God,  the  Jlost  High,  men  taking  no  part 
therein  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iii.  13). 

The  'olah  is  the  only  olTcring  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  Temide  from  non  Jews,  thedriidi-otfcr- 
ing  appertaining  to  it  being  in  such  cases  furnished 
at  the  cost  of  the  community  (Men.  73b:  Tem.  2b; 
compare  JIaimonides,  "Yad,"  Ala'ase  ha-Korbanot, 
iii.  2,  5).  The  'olah  was  laid  entire  upon  the  altar, 
even  the  horns  of  the  animal  and  the  beard  of  the 
goat  not  being  removed  (Zeb.  ix.  3,  8.5a  ;  "  Yad,"  I.e. 
vi.  2).  Before  being  offered  upon  the  altar  the 
carcass  was  cut  into  pieces,  not  at  haphazard,  but 
according  to  the  detailed  directions  given  in  the 
Talnuid  (Tamid  31).  The  several  pieces  were  then 
Iai<l  upon  the  altar,  the  number  of  priests  olficiating 
being  eight,  eleven,  or  twenty -four,  according  as  the 
animal  was  a  sheep,  ram,  or  ox  (Yoma  2Gb).  This, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  'olah  offered  by  the 
whole  congregation,  not  to  the  individual  'olot, 
which  could  be  cut  up  into  any  number  of  pieces, 
and  be  offered  by  any  nundjcr  of  priests  (/.c).  The 
skins  of  these  animals  belonged  to  the  priests,  who 
divided  them  among  themselves  ever\-  Friday,  pro- 
vided the  offering  had  not  proved  unfit  (71DD)  be- 
fore skinning  (Zeb.  xii.  3;  Tosef.,  Men.  xiii.  18).  As 
the  more  prominent  priests  for<-ibly  took  possession 
of  the  skins,  it  was  decreed  that  the  latter  should  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  be  given  to  the  Temple  (Tosef,, 
I.e.  19). 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Yai\,  Ma\tsc  lia-Korixnt'it,  vi. 
1-23. 
K.  L.  G. 

Critical  View  :  What  most  obviously  requires 

explanation  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Levitical  law 
insists  on  the  observance  of  minute  prescri|)tions 
relating  to  the  liurnt  offerings  and  other  blooily 
sacritices.  defines  the  several  occasions,  and  provides 
a  special  ritual  for  each,  lliese  were  not  conformed 
to  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
This  is  a  matter  of  too  gener;il  a  character  to  be 
treated  here.  .Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  difficulty  is 
satisfactorily  met  by  the  hypothesis,  now  accepted 
by  most  modern  scholars  that  the  prescriptions  them- 
selves were  of  late  origin,  and  formed  part  of  a  rigor- 
ous and  comprehensive  system  of  worshi]i  designed 
for  I  beeommunil.v  of  Israel  under  the  Second  Temple, 
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Only  by  cutting  loose  this  final  ceremonial  law  from 
the  tribal  and  mouurchieal  history  of  the  Hebrews 
can  one  gain  any  rational  conception  of  tlieir  sacrifi- 
cial usages.  With  this  general  princii)le  in  view  one 
is  in  a  position  to  answer  the  two  questions  of  most 
immediate  concern:  (1)  What  was  the  origin  of 
burnt  offerings  in  Israel?  and  (2)  What  were  tlie 
historical  occasions  and  modes  of  these  sacrifices? 

There  seem  to  be  three  stages  or  phases  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sacrifice  as  representing  the  relations 
between  the  worshipers  and  tlie  Deity. 

Aspects  In  the  first,  communion  is  jirominent; 
of  Sacrifice,  in  the  second,  homage  or  devotion;  in 
the  third,  expiation.  The  most  prim- 
itive notion  was  that  of  communion  witli  the  oliject 
of  worship,  held  to  be  akin  to  his  votaries,  who  par- 
took of  his  life.  The  Deity,  however,  was  also  a 
benefactor.  It  was  from  Him  that  the  various  kinds 
of  offerings,  animal  and  vegetable,  as  the  produce  of 
the  land,  came  to  the  offerers.  Hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  sacrifice  was  a  part  of  a  social  feast — a  fam- 
ily meal  in  a  wider  and  deeper  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  giving  back  to  the  beneficent  Deity 
of  a  part  of  what  He  had  bestowed  :  it  was  in  fact 
the  most  tangible  and  obvious  mode  of  rendering 
homage  to  one's  God. 

Only  a  part  of  the  whole  was  at  first  offered  ;  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  no  sacrificial  feast,  no 
communion  with  the  Divinity.  But  what  should  be 
chosen  as  the  offering?  and  how  should  it  be  ren- 
dered? The  Deity,  being  invisible,  would  be  most 
suitably  entertained  by  a  more  ethereal  form  of 
nourishment  than  solid  food.  Hence  arose  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  certain  portions  of  the 

Origin  of     animal  otferiugs  or   materials   of  the- 
Burnt        feast.     The   most  appropriate  of  all 
Sacrifices,    were   the   fatty  parts  of  the  animal, 
which  in  general  among  ancient  peo- 
ples,  as  among  the   Hebrews,   were   consumed  by 
fire,  while  the  remainder  of  the  flesh   was  eaten  by 
the  human  participants.     This  was  the  "  /.ebah,"  the 
fundamental  animal  offering. 

From  this  universal   tjpe  of  sacrifice   the  'olah 
was  differentiated.     The  "wholeness"  of  the  obla- 
tion was  what  distinguished  it  from 
Character-  other  fire-offerings,  at  least  in  outward 

istics  of     form.      But   this  wholeness  was   not 
the  an  exclusive  mark  of  burnt  offerings 

Oblation,  among  sacrifices  in  general ;  for  it 
merely  implied  that  no  part  of  the  obla- 
tion was  to  be  consumed  bj'  any  one  except  the  Deity, 
to  whom  it  was  wholly  surrendered.  Among  vari- 
ous peoples  it  maj'be  observed  that  offerings  of  any 
sort  of  vegetables  were  given  unconsumed  by  the 
offerers;  and  among  the  Hebrews  even  some  forms 
of  the  fire-offerings  were  wholly  consumed  on  the 
altar.  Thus  the  "minhah,"  or  cereal-offering,  when 
offered  by  a  ])riest,  was  to  be  entirely  burned  (Lev. 
vi.  20  et  seq.).  Also  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering. 
when  the  offense  had  been  committed  either  by  a 
priest  or  by  the  whole  people,  was  burned  entiie 
outside  tlie  camp  (Lev.  iv.  3-21).  even  the  skin  being 
consumed,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  burnt 
offering. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the  whole 
burnt  offering?     It  is  plain  that  it  was  not  of  a  sac- 


ramental character,  implying  a  communion  with  the 
ol)ject  of  devotion;  for  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  the  elements  were 
Distinctive  portioned  out  between  the  Deity  and 
Character    the  worshipers.     Nor  was  it,  in  any 
of  Burnt      sense  or  degree,    a   festal   ceremony. 
Offerings.     Was,  it  then,  piacular  or  expiatory? 
Not    distinctively    so,    according    to 
the  Levitical  ritual,  thougli  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  idea  of  expiation  was  probably  never  wholly 
absent  from  the  stated  oider  of  animal  sacrifice  in 
the  final  legislation.     From  the  speiial  occasions  of 
ils  celebration  as  given  above,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  honorific  and  devotional,  implying  hom- 
age to  Yri  wn  and  a  complete  surrender  to  His  service. 
Was  this  always  the  case  in  Israel?     Some  light  may 
be   thrown   upon   this   question   from  the  Biblical 
statements  as  to  the  occasions  of  .such  sacrifices  in 
the  earlier  history,  and  from  the  details  which  are 
added  to  some  of  the  accounts. 

Piacular  sacrifice  seems  historically  to  have  begun 
with  human  inuuolations.     This  is  the  view  taken 
by  the  writer  of  Gen.  xxii.  (E),  where  the  burnt  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  b)'  Abraham  is  commuted 
Piacular     by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram.     The  sacri- 
Human      fice  by  Mesha,  king  of  Jloab,  of  his 
Sacrifice,     eldest  son  (II  Kings  iii.  27)  was  expia- 
tory; for.  in  the  view  of  the  narrator, 
the  "  wrath  "  of  the  offended  deity  was  diverted  u])on 
Israel.     Such  were  also  the  horrible  .sacrifices  made 
to  Moloch  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom.     These 
practises  are  amply  illustrated  from  other  ancient 
nations.     But  not  all  Old  Testament  luimau  sacri- 
fices were  burnt  offerings.     Agag  was  not  burned 
(I  Sam.  XV.  33);  nor  were  the  seven  .sons  and  grand- 
sons of  King  Saul  (II  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9),     Both  of  these 
executions  were  made  "  l)efore   Yiiwii,"  and   were 
therefore  real  sacrifices,  the  latter  being  expressly 
stated  to  be  -expiatory. 

When  animals  took  the  place  of  human  offerings 
a  motive  for  the  immolation  of  the  whole  victim  was 
not   present,  or  at   least   not  urgent. 
Animal       When  the  sacrifice  was  representative 
Offerings     the  shedding  of  the  lilood  of  the  vic- 
of  Various    tini  was  in  general  a  sulficient  expres- 
Motives.      sion  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  as  animal 
oblations    were    already   made    from 
other  motives,  burnt  offerings  also,  of  which  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  formed  in  any  case  an  essential 
part,  naturally  came  to  have  a  varied  use  and  sig- 
nificance.   Accordingly,  while,  on  the  whole,  animal 
burnt   offerings  were   mainly  honorific   and   devo- 
tional in  the  latter  legislation,  they  were  often  piac- 
ular in  the  earlier  history  (c.//.,  I  Sam.  vi.  14;  vii.  9 
(I  «<>/.). 

There  are  some  interesting  passages  which  seem 
to  show  the  development  of  the  princii)le  and  prac- 
tise of  whole  burnt  olTerings.     They 
Develop-     were  written  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
ment  of      c<'nturies  B.C.     In  .ludges  vi.  19  et  aeq. 
the  Whole    Gideon's  sacrifice  of  a  kid  and  unleav- 
Burnt        ened  cakes  is  wholly  consuiued  liy  fire 
Ofi'ering.      from  heaven  (compare  vs.  26  I't  seq.). 
Still  more  significant  is  Judges  xiii.  15 
it  iti'q..  where  JIanoah,  who  had  intended  to  present 
a  kid   for  food   to   the  angel  of  Jehovah,   is  com- 
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mandedto  make  of  it  a  burnt  offermg.  Tluis  ^  c 
may  observe  the  development  of  the  zebal.nnto  the 
•olal.  Jeremiah,  when  he  Siiys :  "  Add  your  burnt  of- 
ferings to  vour  [ordinary]  Siicrifiees"  (vii.  21)  seems 
to  have  in'mind  the  ritual  tendeuey  just  indicated. 
It  may  be  observed,  tinally,  that  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  'the  case  private  offerings,  which  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  every -day  life  of  the  normal 
Ismelite  were  verv  seldom  holocausts,  and  that  the 
more  fixed  and  stattitory  the  public  ritual  Ix-came. 
the  larger  was  the  place  given  to  the  burnt  offering. 
As  eariv  as  the  time  of  Ahaz,  in  732  B.C.  (II  Kings 
.\vi.  15)"  a  morning  burnt  offering  was  part  of  the 
stated  ritual.  See  S.\cuifice. 
RiRiioiiRAPHY:   Besides  tlie  commentaries  on   the  relevant 

iluT-^intntis'hr  npfrrcultiu^.   ISi-':  Ewald.  .4i(m/i  imn 

ri  srfl  V  ■/  c.  : '.  /  nl.  Ra..Wfe4r,  1S«4,  pp.  2m  et  scq.-B^n- 
zimr  lhh,:A,iM.,l,.m:  pp.431  (t  .vfy,;  Nowack.  //.m. 
inltihlnme.  ii.  ■M^,I  s,;,.:  F.  W. Solinliz, in  Zwkler s  H,<  i   - 

icmilcJ  i<i  ed..  pp.  289  ft  sc).  (see  Inde.xi,  and  Sacnficc.  in 
Km',,'.  JS'if  9th  ed.:  compare  Wellhausen.  iJ.i>-(c  .l.ra- 
bi."'/  '«  Hfi<i.»!iumv«,  pp.  UU  e(.«g.:.(joodspeed.  ml},()(ic(.) 
n-.'rM  (art.  Atonnmiit  Ui  Non-amfMuHehfiwns}.  Jan.- 
April.  Vm  :  Fi-azer's  IKihlcn  Bimyh,  M  ed.,  laoi^ 
J.  .11!,  J-    F-    JMCt. 

BTJRY  ST.  EDMUNDS:  Town  of  Suffolk. 
England,  and  seat  of  a  monastery  the  ruins  of  which 
still  e.xist.  Under  the  rule  of  Abbot  Hugh  (1173-80) 
the  monasterv  fell  deeply  into  debt  to  the  Jews, 
especially  to  Isjiac  Fil  Joce,  Benedict  of  Norwich, 
and  Jnriiet  of  Norwich,  to  an  amount  e.xceediug 
i"i.()2ri.  The  Jews  were  accordingly  favored  by  the 
sacristan  William,  who  used  to  take  charge  of  their 
deeds  and  money  in  times  of  war  (Joccliu  de  Brake- 
lond,  "Cronicon,"  pp.  1,  3,  4,  8).  The  town  was 
the  site  of  a  case  of  blood  accusjition  in  1181,  when 
a  boy  named  Robert  was  said  to  have  been  martyred 
(ib.  pp.  13,  ll-l)-  ^0  details  are  extant  as  to  this 
alleged  martyrdom.  Abbot  Samson,  who  was  the 
rival  candidate  for  the  position  of  abbot  with  Will- 
iam, the  sacristan,  on  sdcceeiling  Abbot  Hugh  in 
1182,  found  great difticnlty  in  freeing  theabbey  from 
indebtedness  to  the  Jews,  but  succeeded  in  doing  so 
within  twelve  years  of  his  accession.  On  March  18, 
1190,  fifty-seven  Jews  were  slaughtered  at  Bury, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  Abbot  Samson  ob- 
tained their  expulsion  from  the  town  on  the  ground 
that  a  man  of  the  town  had  to  be  a  "  man  "—i.e. .  vas- 
sjU— of  St.  Edmund  {ih.  p.  33). 

There  still  exists  at  Bury  a  building  which  is 
known  as  Moyse  Hall  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  former  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  It  is  of  late 
Niirman  or  Transition  character,  and  therefore  its 
date  is  probable;  but  no  continuous  evidence  of 
a  tradition  associating  it  with  Jews  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  careful  inquiry  made  by  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England  negatives  its  identiti- 
cation. 

Bibliography:  Carlvle,  Past  and  Preaent.  ii.  ix.  x.;  Jacobs. 
Jeios  nf  Angevin  Englaml.  pp.  59-6t.  7.5,  78, 141,  3&i ;  Tnins- 
actioiis  Jewish  Histarieal  Society  of  Enyland.  U.  116-123. 
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BUSH  (BUSCH),  ISIDOB.:  litterateur,  pub- 
licist, and  viticultui-alist;  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
Jan.  15.  1822:  died  in  St.  Louis,  >Io.,  Aug.  5,  1898. 
His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  Israel  Honig. 
Edler  von  Honrgsberg.  the  lirst  Jew  raised  to  nobility 
in  Austria  (see"  Kompert.  "  Oesterreichische  Adels- 
halle  fiir  Israeliten  ").  When  seven  years  old  Bush 
was  seriously  burned  at  a  conflagration,  suffering  all 
his  life  from  the  effects,  but  rising  superior  to  the 
consequent  physical  inlirmities  through  an  iron  will 
and  a  naturally  strong  constitution.  Bush  received 
his  education  "from  private  teachers,  and  owed  his 
literary  bent  to  the  cultured  circles  and  rare  minds 
(such  "as  Leopold  Zunz  and  3Iichael  Sachs)  with 
which  he  came  in  contact  from  boyhood. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Schmid's 
Oriental  printing  establishment  in  Vienna,  which 
his  father  had  acciuired.  The  Talmud  pnljlished 
with  the  imprint  of  Von  Schmid  and  Bush  is  stiU 
prized  for  its  exactness.  For  six  years  (1842-47) 
Bush  edited  and  published  the  "  Kalender  und  Jahr- 
buch  fur  Israeliten"  (Vienna).  Its  plan  was  the 
presentation  in  the  ssinie  book  of  the  productions  of 
leading  Jewish  scholars  of  divei'gent 
His"J'alir-  views."  Among  those  were  Leopold 
bucher."  Zunz,  S.  L.  Rapoport,  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
Gotthold  Salomon.  Ludwig  Philipp- 
son,  Michael  Sachs,  Noah  ilaunheimer,  Joseph 
Wertheinier.  Leopold  Stern.  Theodor  Creizenaeh, 
Ludwig  August  Frankl,  Leopold  Kompert,  Leopold 
Low,  and  Simon  Szauto.  Some  of  these  made  their 
tirst  appearance  as  writers  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Jahrblicher."  In  1844  he  edited  "  Mesillat  ha- 
Limmud "  (Way  of  Instruction),  which  was  pub- 
lished by  his  fafher  after  Bush  had  left  for  America. 

Libeial  in  politics,  he  edited  the  "  Organ  flir  Glau- 
bensfreiheit,"  and  other  revolutionary  papers  issued 
fnmi  his  press.  When  the  Revolution  of  1848  failed 
he  had  to  flee  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  8, 
1849.  There  Bush  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  news- 
papers and  stationery,  and  on  Jlarch  30,  1849,  pub- 
lished the  initial  number  of  "Israel's  Herold,"  the 
first  Jewish  weekly  in  the  United  States,  which,  how- 
ever, lived  only  three  months.  He  was  assisted  in 
producing  "it  by  leading  members  of  the  Order 
Bnai  B'rith.  lii  the  summer  of  1849  Bush  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  conducted  a  general  store  for 
six  years.  In  1857  Bush  was  made  president  of  the 
Peo))le's  Savings  Bank.  When  the  Missouri  Con- 
vention was  caUed  to  determine  whether  the  state 
should  join  in  the  secession  movement.  Bush  was 
chosen  a  member  on  the  Unconditional  Union  tit^ket, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
to  which  most  important  matters  were  referred. 

When  Fremont  took  command  in  1861,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis.  Bush  was  made  his  aide-de- 
camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.     He 
Military     submitted  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Career.      Chase  a  plan  for  a  government  loan 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars,  similar 
to  lh(^  famous  Rothschild  premium  loans  of  Austria. 
Mr.  Chase  feared  its  rejection  by  Congress,  but  was 
impressed  with  Bush's  financial  genius,  and  offered 
him  a  Treasury  clerkship.     Bush  returned  shortly 
afterward  to  St.  Louis,  and  became  for  six  years 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
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and  Iron  Mounttiin  Railroad  Company.  He  assi-sti'd 
in  forming  Coiigrogatiim  B'ne  El  in  St.  Loui.s  and 
in  establishing  the  Independent  Order  B'uai  B'rith 
in  the  West,  and  was  henceforth  prominentlj'  iden- 
titled  with  the  Order,  rendering  invaluable  service, 
especially  in  connection  witli  its  endowment  or  in- 
surance feature,  and  in  forming  the  Cleveland  Jew- 
ish Orphan  Asylum.  Ills  interest  in  the  society  led 
him  to  become  an  insurance  actuary. 

Bush  was  chosen  member  of  the  state  convention 
called  to  abolish  slavery  and  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitution. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri state  board  of  immigration  to  repair  losses  in 
population  resulting  from  the  war,  which  post  he 
retained  for  twelve  j'ears.  Later  in  life  Bush  be- 
came interested  in  viticrulture.  He  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  (named  by  him  "Bushberg")  outside  the 
city,  which  became  noted  for  its  products;  and  he 
even  sent  large  iiuantities  of  cuttings  from  his  vine- 
yards to  France  to  replace  ravages  by  phylloxera. 
Bush,  after  years  of  preparsUion,  published  a  cata- 
logue of  grapes,  "The  Bushberg  Catalogue,"  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  .several  languages. 

A.  P.    Co. 

BUSH,  LEWIS:  American  soldier;  born  in 
Phikidelphia;  died  1777;  member  of  the  well-known 
Bush  family,  Jewish  merchants  of  Pliiladelphia. 
He  received  the  commission  of  tirst  lieutenant  of  the 
Si.xth  Pennsylvania  Battalion  Jan.  9,  1776,  and  was 
made  captain  of  the  same  June  24,  1770.  He  was 
transferred  on  Jan.  13,  1777,  to  Col.  Thomas  Hart- 
ley'sadditional  continental  regiment.  Of  this  troop 
Bush  was  commissioned  major  March  13,  1777.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  serving  with  distinction  during 
manj'  engagements.  At  the  battle  of  Brandvwine, 
Sept.  11,  1777,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  and  died 
shortlj'  after. 

BlBLior.RAPiiy :  H.  S.  Murajs,  Tlir  Jcirsnf  l'liiliiildphia,pAn», 
Philadelphia,  l.'^'.H :  I'lihlinitiiuis  -.i  ihr  Am.  Jetv.  Hist. 
Soe.  iii.  ;i9 ;  I.inn  ami  El'Ip,  I'nuisiiJniniii  Archives.  sGconii 
series,  -x.  K,  18.i,  TWI,  llanislmrK,  1S,S0;  Wolf,  The  American 
Jew  as  Patriot,  6'iikiicr,  and  Citizen,  pp.  4.5-4",  Philadel- 
phia. 1895. 

A.  A.  Jr.  F. 

BUSH,  SOLOMON:  American  soldier;  born  in 
Philadelphia;  .sou  of  Matthias  Bush,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  nonimportation  agreement  (Oct.  2.5, 
176.5). 

Solomon  Bush  was  an  ollicer  in  the  Pennsylvania 
militia.  1777-87.  On  July  .5,  1777,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  adjutant- general  of  the  state  militia  by  the 
snpi'eme  council  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Sept.,  1777, 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh  during 
a  skirmish,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  Philadelphia. 
When  the  British  captured  the  city  in  Dec,  1777,  lie 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  released  on  parole.  As  he 
could  not  earn  his  living,  being  kept,  on  accoimt  of 
his  wound,  at  his  fatlier's  home  (Cliest.nut  Hill,  Phil- 
adelphia), the  council  passed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
Oct.  20,  1779,  respecting  him,  and  on  Oct.  27  of  that 
year  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  with 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  rank.  Bush  was  in  des- 
titute circumstances  in  later  years,  and  on  Nov.  .5, 
1785,  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Benjamin   Franklin,  ordered   that  a    pen- 


sion be  paid  him  for  liis  meritorious  services.  His 
brother,  Jonas  Bush,  was  on  the  roll  of  Revolution- 
ary soldiers. 

BiBLior,R.*PHT:  H.  S.  Murals,  The  Jeivn  tif  Philatlelfihia,  1894, 
pp.  '~^.  4-i.5-ir)7  ;  l'til,]i<-iitiiins  of  the  Atn,  Jciv.  Hist.  Sor.  v. 
'M:i;  Pcinisijlvania  t'ohntiid  Records,  xi.  240;  xii.  14tl.  1.51: 
.xiv.  570,  571 ;  Wolf,  The  American  Jew  as  Paii'ifA.  Soldier, 
<ind  Citizen,  pp.  4.5-4",  Philadelphia,  1895. 
A.  A.  M.  F. 

BUSNACH,        WILLIAM        BERTKAND : 

French  dramatist;  born  in  Paris  Jlaich  7,  ls:J2; 
nephew  of  the  composer  Fromental  Ilalevy.  His 
father  was  associated  with  Bakki,  to  whom  France 
was  indebted  to  the  amount  of  some  twenty-odd 
million  francs  for  piovisions  furnished  to  Bonaiiarte 
in  Egypt.  The  lawsuit  lasted  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  Busnach  and  his  partner  were  not  paid  in 
full  at  the  end.  The  elder  Busnach,  an  Algerian 
Jew,  became  a  naturalized  Italian  in  the  time  of  the 
deys,  and  was  the  first  interju-eter  of  the  French 
army.  He  established  himself  at  Paris  in  1835, 
William — an  Italian  Jew  born  in  Fiance  of  an  Alge- 
rian father,  with  a  German  surname  and  an  English 
given  name — was  at  first  employed  in  the  customs 
dciiartment.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
di-amatic  woi'k,  writing  many  plays,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  successful.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  here:  "Les  Virtuoses  du  Pave,"  1864; 
"  Premifire  Fraieheur,  Paris-Revue,"  1869;  "Heloise 
et  Abelard,"  with  music  by  LitollI,  1872;  "Forte  en 
Gueule,"  "La  Liqueur  d'Or,"  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Liorat,  music  by  Laurent  de  Rille,  1873;  "Ko- 
siki,"  with  Liorat,  music  by  Lecoc<j,  1876. 

In  1867.  Busnach  assumed  the  diiection  of  the 
Athenee,  where  several  of  his  operettas  ("Fleur  de 
The,"  etc.)  were  performed.  His  greatest  successes 
he  achieved,  however,  with  his  adaptation  of  cele- 
brated novels  for  the  stage;  for  example,  "L'As- 
sommoir,"  1881 ;  "Nana,"  1882;  "  Pot-Bouille,"  1883. 
all  by  Emile  Zola;  "  Le  Petit  Jacques,"  by  Jules 
Claretie,  1885;  "La  Marchande  des  Qiiatre  .Saisons," 
etc. 

Busnach  isalso  theauthorof  the  following  novels: 
"La  Fille  de  U.  Lecoq."  1886;  "Le  Petit  Gosse," 
1889;  "Cyprienne  Guerard,"  1895,  etc. 

BIBLIOORAPHY :  Lermina,  Dictionnaire  Bioyrai'hiqiie  lUus- 
tre;  La  Grande  Encueloprdic. 
s.  J.  W. 

BUSNASH,  NAPHTALI :  Chief  of  the  Alge- 
rian Jews  and  statesman ;  born  at  Algiers  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  as.sassinated  June 
28,  1805.  He  was  engaged — ^tirst  alone,  and  later 
with  Bakri  Biothers — in  the  grain  trade,  of  which 
the  dey  Hasan,  with  whom  Busnash  was  on  friendly 
terms,  granted  him  a  monopoly.  The  firm  of  Bakri 
it  Busnash  sf)on  attained  a  wide  I'epiitation,  and 
Busnash  became  the  most  infiucntial  man  in  Algeria. 

In  1800  he  was  appointed  b}'  the  (ley  jMustapha — 
whom  he  had  helped  to  attain  to  power — chief  of  the 
Alg(Mian  Jews,  a  post  to  which  was  attached  the 
office  of  broker  to  the  dey,  and  the  consul-general- 
shi])  of  Hag'.isa.  In  this  position  Busnash  disphn'ed 
so  much  ability  that  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  de}',  who  pi'actically  left  the  government  in  his 
hands.  It  was  he  who  received  the  consuls  and 
settled  differences  between  Algeria  and  foreign 
coiui  tries. 
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His  power  did  not,  liowever.  last.  The  janizaries 
and  the  fanatical  Moslems  reluctantly  submitted  to 
the  domination  of  a  Jew;  and  Busnash,  after  having 
escaped  several  attempts  on  his  life,  was  at  last 
shot  dead  bj^  a  janizary  at  the  gate  of  the  dey's 
palace. 
BiBLionR.kPiiT :  Bloch,  /iwcriptioiis   Tunmlaires.  pp.  90  et 

7:  I.  Br. 

BTJSTANI.     See  Bostanai. 

BUTCHERS.     Sue  SiiEHijAn. 

BTJTBYMOWICZ,  MATHEUS  :  Polish  states 
man  aiul  landlord  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Lithuania 
and  Samogitia,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
members  of  the  Diet  assembled  iu  Warsiiw  from 
17!|*8  to  1792. 

He  look  a  special  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
and  to  this  end  considered  it  of  the  \itmost  impor- 
tance to  utilize  the  energy  and  the  abilities  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants.  Together  with  Castellan  Yezier- 
ski  and  other  Liberal  members  of  the  "last"  Polish 
Diet,  he  endeavoreil  to  prove  to  the  Poli.sh  represent- 
atives how  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  was 
the  abnormal  position  of  the  Jews,  and  urged  the 
talking  of  measures  leading  toward  their  emancipa- 
tion. In  1789  he  elaborated  a  plan  for  transforming 
the  Jews  into  useful  citizens,  which  lie  set  forth  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sposob  L'formowauia  2yd6w 
Polskich  w  Poz'yteczuyeh  Krajowi  Obywatelow " 
(Warsaw),  and  which  he  submitted  to  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky  at  the  session  of  tlie  Diet  of  Dec.  4, 
asking  the  king  to  favor  it  with  his  support.  In 
this  pamphlet  he  points  out  that  the  Polish  law  does 
not  include  the  Jews  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
(the  nobility,  cotmtry  gentry,  and  burgesses);  that 
the  Polish  legislation  had  always  regarded  the  Jews 
as  a  foreign  element,  and,  though  burdening  them 
with  exceptional  ta.xes,  had  not  granted  them  the 
rights  of  citizens,  while  Polish  society  had  treated 
them  with  contempt,  defamed  their  religion.  au<l 
would  not  tolerate  the  notion  that  a  Jew  could  be  a 
sou  of  his  fatherland.     He  adds: 

"  And  after  all  this,  you  demand  from  the  Jew  that  he  shall 
be  useful  to  the  country  which  does  not  profess  to  be  his  father- 
land, that  he  shall  be  faithful  and  devoted  to  those  who  con- 
stantly oppress  him  I  The  Jew  did  not  take  to  agriculture,  be- 
cause he  did  not  care  to  exchange  one  kind  of  misery  for  an- 
other; the  law  would  not  pennit  him  to  own  land,  and  he  had 
no  desire  to  become  a  serf  and  to  work  for  others.  He  showed 
strong  inclinations  to  trade  and  industry  :  but  the  towns  either 
would  not  admit  him  at  all  to  these  pursuits,  or  at  best  allowed 
him  to  be  only  a  habeixlasher.  It  was  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Chri.stian  menhants :  and  therein  lies 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
towns." 

When  the  Diet  appointed,  in  June.  17SM),  a  com- 
mittee "to  reform  the  condition  of  the  Jews,"  But- 
rymowicz  was  one  of  its  most  active  members.  He 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  of  the  union  of  "the  peoples"  (the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Jews)  by  the  reception  of  the  latter  into 
the  national  organism  through  mutual  concessions, 
through  the  abolition  or  the  reorganization  of  the 
Kauai. ,  and  even  through  the  influence  of  the  courts 


in  the  propagation  of  education  and  culture  among 
the  Jewish  youths.     See  Czacki  and  Poland. 

Bibliographt:   T.  Korzon,    Weieiidrzne  Dzieje  Pnlahi   zi 
Staiiinlawa  Auiiufta.  vol.  i..  Warsaw.  1897  :  Pimnn  Hinlnru- 

rziif,   vol.  ii..   19IU;    Em.  S n.   Iz   Murii  Yevreiiev  v 

Pulnhm.  in  Voskhiid.  1897,  x.  82  :  S.  M.  Dubnow,  I'crrf  isfroi/d 
Iftoriya  (after  Brann  and  Backl.  ii.  418;  S.  Orgelbrand, 
Eneticlopi'ilja  Pnuszechim.  ii.,s.e.,  Warsaw,  1898. 

H.  R. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA.     See  Montana. 

BUTTENWIESER,  LAEMMLEIN :  German 

Talmudist  and  linguist;  born  in  Wassertrudingen, 
Bavaria.  Jan.  16,  bS2.5:  died  in  New  York  city  Sept. 
23,  1901.  He  was  descended  from  a  well-known 
family  of  German  rabbis,  his  father  being  rabbi  of 
Wassertrudingen.  and  his  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather having  been  rabbis  at  Buttenwiesen, 
Germany.  Buttenwieser  received  his  education  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Aschaffenlnirg,  where  he  studied 
Talmud  ttnder  Rabbi  Adler,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Wlirzburg  and  Prague.  While  attending  the 
universities  he  also  studied  for  the  rabbinate;  and  he 
received  his  diploma  as  rabbi  from  .Iiidah  Lob 
Seligniau  Bar  Bamberger  of  Wi'irzburg,  from  Rapo- 
port  and  Samuel  Fivund  of  Pi'ague. 

In  18.5-t  Buttenwieser  emigrated  to  America,  and, 
not  liking  the  conditions  of  the  ministry,  became  a 
teacher  of  languages.  He  taught  in  the  Talmud 
Yelodim  School  iu  Cincinnati,  and  in  1867  became 
instructor  in  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Phila(lel]iliia  and  iu  the  ^laimonides  College  at  that 
l>lace.  He  went  to  Xew  Yoi'k  (1873)  as  a  private 
tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  studies.  The  same 
year  Buttenwieser  was  ajipointed  teacher  of  lan- 
guages in  the  Xew  York  public  schools,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1886,  when  he  resigned. 

Bibliography  :  The  Xew  Tnrh  Tlmen.  Sept.  24. 1901,  and  The 
Jcvish  .Vfssf  (19<T,  Sept.  27,  1901. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

BTJXTORF      ( BTJXTORFF),      JOHANNES 

(usually  called  "Father,  "or  "the  Elder  ") :  The  prin- 
cipal  founder  of  rabbinical  study  among  Christian 
scholars:  born  Dec.  25,  1.564,  at  Kamen.  Westphalia; 
died  Sept.  13,  1629,  at  Basel.     He  studied  at^Marburg 
and  afterward  at  Ilerliorn.  where  Johann  Piscator 
persuaded  him  to  study  Hebrew.     He  continued  his 
studies  at  Basel  in  1.584,  where  he  became  the  close 
friend  and  tutor  of  the  children  of  Leo  Curio,  whose 
daughter  Margaret  he  afterward  mar- 
Appointed    ried.     In  Aug..  1.590,  he  graduated  as 
Professor     doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  fol- 
of  Hebrew,  lowing  year  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  B;isel, 
which  position  he  continued  to  till  until  his  death. 

Buxtorf  displayed  lemarkable  enthusiasm  and 
diligence  in  the  investigation  of  .Tewisli  science.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
— which  book  he  chose  as  his  basis  of  inquiry — he 
was  led  to  the  studv  of  the  Masorah,  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Targum;  and  as  many  books  were  reiiuisite 
to  this  end,  he  gradually  acipiired  a  valuable  Hebrew 
library,  and,  unconsciously,  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  bibliography  which  evcniually  carried  him  to  the 
threshold  of  post-Biblical  Hebrew  literature.  By  the 
publication  of  a  cat;dogue  of  his  Hebrew  books,  he 
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made  one  of  the  first  attempts  ia  tlic  wide  field  of 
Jewisli  bibliograpliy.     For  tlie  correction  of  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  for  his  personal  instruc- 
tion, he  employed  from  1617  onward  the  services  of 
two  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  the  learned  Abraham 
ben  Eliezer  Braunschweig,     These  men  naturally 
were  compelled  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bu-\- 
torf's  liou,se.     As,  however,  since  the  yearlij")"  "the 
Jews  had  been  absolutely  forbidden  to  enter  Basel 
during   the   merchants'    fair  and   at   other   times." 
Buxtorf  was  compelled  to  secure  a  special  permit 
for  them  from  the  municipal  autliorities.     When,  in 
1619,  a  son  was  born  to  Abraham  Bi-aunschweig, 
curiosity  and  zeal  for  investigation  induced  Bu.\- 
torf,   accompanied   by   his   son-in-law,    the   jninter 
Kijnig,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  com- 
Fined  for     mon   council,   to   attend  the   circum- 
Atteuding'   cision.     For  this  offense  Bu.\tcnf  and 
a  Cir-         Kijnig  were   fined   each    100  gulden, 
cumcision.    Though  Bu.xtorf  was  not  a  friend  of 
the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  his  "  Syna- 
goga  Jiidaica,"  he  nevertheless  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  Jews  in  Germany,  Am- 
.sterdam,  and  even  in  Constantinople,     His  eulogists 
declare  that  his  writings  were  welcomed  and  extolled 
in  synagogues  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
Jews  everywh(>re  were  accustomed  to  regard  him  as 
their  leading  oracle  even  on  the  most  subtle  ques- 
tions of  their  belief.     But  this  statement  is  luidoubt- 
€dly  an  exaggeration.     The  mainspring  of  liis  ac- 
tivity in  the  domain  of    Jewish   literature  was  his 
polemical  zeal  a.gainst  Judaism,  the  ultimate  object 
of  which  was  the  con  version  of  theHelirews,     Hence 
it  comes  that  his  first  work  was  the  above-mentioned 
"Synagoga    Judaica, "    which,    under    the   title   of 
"  Juden-Schid"  (Basel,  1603),  apjieared 
His  Zeal      in   several   editions   (with    additions. 
Against       1664),  and  was  translated  into  Flemish 
Judaism,     and  Latin,     Even  Bnxtort's  contem- 
poraries   condemned    the    superticial 
and  malicious  character  of  the  book  and  its  numer- 
ous intentional  distortions  of  fact,     Moreri  criticizes 
the  work  as  "tres  pcu  judicieux,  et  il  s'y  est  trop 
attache  a  des  bagatelles,  et  a  ce  qin  peut  rendre  les 
Juifs  trop  ridicules,"     Buxtorf's  attention  was  con 
stantly  directed  toward  the  conversion  of  the  .Jews; 
and  from  1615  on  he  entertained  the  design  of  edit- 
ing again  the  notorious  "  Pugio  Fidei  Contra  IMauros 
et  Juda'os  "  ("  Judcndolch  "),  or  "Dagger  [Defense] 
of  the  Faith,"  of   the  Dominican  Raymimd   M.\R- 
TiN,  a  manuscript  copy   of  which   had   been   .sent 
to  Buxtorf  by  Philipp  jMornay-Plessis  of  Saumur, 
This  design  was  defeated  by  his  death. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  Buxtorf's  publications  is 
his  rabbinical  Bible,  containing  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Masorah,  and  various  commentaries,  published 
in  two  folio  volumes  (Basel,  1618-19),  together  with 
a  supi)lement  entitled  "Tiberias,  Commentarius 
Masorethicus "  (1620),  which  for  a  long  time  was 
the  best  work  of  its  kind.  Th(^  best  grammatical 
work  of  Buxtorf  was  the  "  Pra'Ceptiones  Gram- 
matical de  Lingua  Hebnra  "  (Basel,  160.")),  later  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Epitome  Grainmatica'  He- 
bnciE,"  and  afterward  successively  edited  about 
sixteen  times  by  Buxtorf's  son  and  others,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  John  Davis  (London,  1656). 


Buxtorf's  work  as  a  lexicographer  began  with  the 
"Epitome    Radicum    Ilebraicarum    et     Clialdaica- 
rum"  (Basel,  KiOT,  not  1600).  afterward  published 
in  numerous  editions  at  Basel  (1615-1735),  Aiuster- 
dam  (1645),  London  (1646),  and  Franeker  (1653-54), 
under  the  title  "  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et 
Lexico-       Chaldaicmn, "    An  extract  from  it  also 
graphical     appeared  at  Basel  (1612 :  6th  ed.,  16.58), 
■Works.       under  the  title,  "Manuale  Hebraiciun 
et  Chaldaicum."    As  especially  impor- 
tant may  l)e  mentioned  liis  "Concordance,"  based 
upon  tlie  older  work  of  Isaac  Nathan  ben  Kalonj'- 
mus,  and  published  after  Buxtorf's  death  by  his  son ; 
and  his  "Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum,"  begun 
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by  Buxtorf  in  1009,  and  completed  by  liis  son  in 
1639,  after  nine  years  of  indefati.gable  labor.  This 
lexicon,  despite  its  numerous  imperfections  and 
errors,  became  an  indispensable  guide  to  specialists; 
a  new  but  very  imperfect  edition  was  published  as 
late  as  1866,  As  the  "Bililiotlieca  Babbinica  "— 
containing  about  324  rabbinical  writings  arranged 
according  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet — was  the  first 
serious  endeavor  toward  a  compilation  of  a  Jewish 
bibliograph}',  so  the  "  De  Abbrcviaturis  Hebraicis," 
which  was  first  ])ublishcd  about  the  same  time 
(Basel,  1613,  164(1;  Franeker,  1696;  Ilerboru,  1708), 
and  is  still  usefid,  fundshed  the  basis  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  abbreviations.  Finally,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  Buxtorf's  "Institutio  Episto- 
laris  Hebraiea,  sive  de  Conscribeudis  Epistolis  He- 
braicis Liber,  cum  Epistolarum  Ilebraicarum  Cen- 
turia"  (Basel,  1610;  "Cum  Append,  Variaruin 
Epistolartim  R.  Maiemonis  et  Aliorum  .  .  .  Excell. 
Rabliinorum,"  Basel,  1039),  a  work  containing  over 
one  hundred  family  and  otlier  letters,  partly  sup- 
plied with  vowels,  and  partly  translated  into  Latin 
and  furnished  with  explanations  of  words;  the 
letters    being    taken    from    the    epistolary    guide, 
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••.MegillatSefer"iVt>iiicc.  1552).  the  "Iggarot  SUelo- 

mini"  (Augsburg,  1603).  and  the  "  Maayan  Ganniin  " 

of  Archevolti  (Venice,  1553). 

BiiiLiocRArnT :  Buxtorf-Falkeisen.  Jo)i.  Biirfoi/.  T'afcr.  £)■- 
k(i;in(  aus  .Stiiic.ii  Brut uxclixil  Basel.  IMAI;  E.  Kaulzs-li. 
J„h.  BuTtorf  tin-  AclUn-    ip^cU:nits-Rnk.    Basel,   l.SS: 

uinl  PmhI.  LiUmtnr  ilcr  Hthr.  Spiache.  pp.  »  c(  .«i;.. 
Leipsio.  IS.V.I;  Filrst,  BiliUuthcca  Judaica  Ccontainiug  mauy 
inaecuraeies),  .<.!•. 
,p  M.   K. 

BTTXTOBF,  JOHANNES:  .Toliannes  Buxtorf. 
the  son  of  Uii-  lUUr:  known  us  Johannes  Buxtorf 
H. ;  Christian  Hebraist;  boiu  at  Basel  Aug.  13. 
1,599;  tlied  tliere  Aug.  IG.  1G04.  Before  the  age  of 
thirteen  lie  inatrieulated  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
anil  in  Dee..  1<)15,  graduated  as  master  of  arts  from 
that  institution.  He  then  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  under  David  Pyriius.  Abra- 
ham Scultetus,  Alting.  and  others.  In  1618  he  at- 
tended the  synod  at  Dordreeht  [DortJ.  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Simon  Episcopius.  Ludwig 
Croeius,  and  others.  He  succeeded  his  father,  aftei- 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the 
university  ;  and  so  closely  did  he  follow 

Becomes     in  his  father's  footsteps  that  it  became 
Professor  of  proverbial  to  say,  "Non  ovum  ovo 

Hebrew,  similiusiiuam  Bu.vtorf  pater  ct  filius." 
He  gaineil  an  almost  equal  reputation 
in  the  same  domain  as  his  father.  Although  he  re- 
ceived otters  from  Groningen,  Leyden,  and  various 
other  places,  he  preferred  to  retain  his  position  at 
Basel.  He  was  four  times  married,  and  in  his  latter 
years  experienced  many  sorrows. 

Like  his  father.  Buxtorf  maintained  relations  with 
several  learned  Jews.  He  employed  Abraham 
Braunschweig  (see  Johannes  Buxtobp)  to  purchase 
Hebrew  books  for  him;  and  for  many  years  he  cor- 
responded with  the  scholarly  Jacob  Ko.\i.\x  of  Con- 
stantinople regarding  the  acquisition  of  certain  He- 
brew luanuscripls  and  rare  piinted  works.  For 
Buxtorf  was  also  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Hebrew- 
books  ;  among  his  iiurchasers  being  the  coiumercial 
representative  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Stella  de  Terj' 
et  Jloriraont.  who  occasionally  sojourned  at  Basel, 
and  Job.  Hcinrich  Hottingeu.  a  professor  of  Zurich, 
with  whom  Buxtorf  was  on  terms  of  close  friend- 
ship. He  also  frequently  furnished  Hebrew  books 
to  the  Zurich  library.  Buxtorf  corresponded  not 
only  with  Jacob  Roman  and  Leon  Siau  of  Constanti- 
nople (the  latter  of  whom  afterward  embraced  Chris- 
tianity and  became  physician-in-ordinarv  to  a  Tran- 
sylvanian  prince),  but  with  the  teacher  Simon  G.\i, 
and  with  the  friend  of  the  latter,  Florio  Poutd  of 
Slantua,  lioth  of  whom  were  commissioned  by  Bux- 
torf to  purchase  Hebrew  books  in  Italy ;  with  the 
learned  rabbi  Menahem  Zion  Porto  Cohex  of  Padua, 
whom  Buxtorf  did  not  treat  in  a  very 
His  friendly  manner;  with  JIenwsse  B.  Is- 

Eminent  rael  ;  David  Cohen  de  L.\K.\  of  Ham- 
Corre-  burg;  Ja'ob  Abejtd.xna  of  Amster- 
spondents.  dam,  for  whose  "  Miklol  Yoli  "  he  wrote 
an  approbation ;  Isaac  Abesd.\n a, 
brotlier  of  the  foregoing:  Joseph  DelMedigo,  with 
whom  he  was  personall}'  acquainted;  and  many 
others. 

Buxtorf  prepared  new  editions  of  several  of  his 


father's  works  [especially  the  "Tiberias"];  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Concordance  "  and  the  "  Talmudic- 
Rabbinical  Lexicon,"  completed  and  prepared  for 
publication  those  that  had  been  left  uutinished. 
Nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Lis  father  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  controversy  with  Louis  CAPl'Ely- 
Lus  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
signs:  and  altiiough  the  question  was  one  purely  his- 
torical, it  nevertheless  contained  a  substratum  of 
dogma,  aiul  in  a  number  of  polemical  writings  was 
ecmducted  witli  great  intensity  and  bitterness  on  both 
sides.  The  following  original  works  of  Buxtorf 
were  published.  "De  Lingua'  Ilebraica;  Origine  et 
Antiquitate"  (Basel,  16-14;  not  as  Ilerzog,  1643); 
"  Florilegium  Hebraicum  Continens  Elegantes  Sen- 
tencias,  Provcrbia,  Apophthigmata:  ex  Optimis 
Quibusque  !Maxime  vero  Pi'iscis  Hebricorum  Scrip- 
toribus  Collect  umet  .  .  .  Alphabetice  Dispositum" 
(Basel,  1648).  Especially  noteworthy  also  are  Bux- 
torf's  Latin  translations  of  the"  Moreh" 
His  of    Maimonides,    "Doctor    Perplexo- 

Original  rum"  (Basel,  1629),  and  the  "'Cuzari" 
Works.  of  Judah  ha-Levi,  "Liber  Cosri"  (Ba- 
sel, 1660).  Bu.xtorf  also  wrote  a  long 
series  of  dissertations  on  the  writings  of  Abravanel, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  De  niD  Sive  de 
Excitii  Poena,"  "be  Longa  Vita  Primorum  Paren- 
tum."  "De  Stiitu  et  Jure  Regio,"  "De  Jlosis  No- 
mine." All  these  first  appeared  singly,  and  then 
either  as  "  Dissertaciones  Philologo-Theologicre " 
(Basel,  1662),  or  in  Ugolino's  "Thesaurus"  (xxv.); 
while  several  others,  such  as  "De  Lepra  Vestimen- 
torum  et  ^dium,"  "De  Poesi  Veteri  Hebraica  in 
Libris  Sacris  Usitata."  "De  Principio  Anni,"  etc., 
were  appended  to  the  translation  of  the  "Cuzari." 

Bibliogr.vphy  :  lieriic  FjKdcx  Juircf.  viii.  "4-9.'>.  xili.  260- 
276.  ttich  l>i"irrarhionl  material  im  Buxtorf  the  Younser  may 
be  fcmial  in  his  uiipublished  eorrespondenee.  and  also  in  tbat. 
addresseil  bv  him  to  Hottinsrer  iwhich  Is  preserved  Id  tbe  pub- 
lie  libraries  at  Basel  and  Zuiieli). 
T.  M.  K. 

BUXTORF,  JOHANNES  B. :  Nephew  of  Jo- 
hannes Jakob  Buxtorf;  born  Jan.  8, 1663;  died  June 
19,  1732.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basel,  and 
published  "Specimen  Phraseologia;  V.  T.  Hebr." 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1717). 

T.  M.  K. 

BUXTORF,  JOHANNES  JAKOB :  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Basel;  Son  of  Johannes  Buxtorf  II.  by 
his  fourth  wife;  born  Sept.  4,  1645;  died  April  4, 
1705.  According  to  a  letter  written  by  his  father  to 
Coccejus  ("Op.  Anecd."  ii.  738)  in  1663.  he  was  able 
at  eighteen  to  read  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  Targums ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Rabbinic  and  the  Syriac. 
After  his  death  the  library  collected  by  the  three 
Bu.\torfs  (I..  II.,  and  III.),  and  valued  at  300  louis 
d'or,  was  secured  for  1,000  thalers  by  the  public 
library  at  Basel,  where  it  still  forms  a  separate 
departiuent. 

T.  :Nr.  K. 

BUXTORF,     JOHANNES     RUDOLPHUS : 

Great-grandson  of  Johannes  Buxtorf  I. ;  born  at 
Basel  Oct.  24.  1747;  died  1815.  After  completing 
his  studies  in  his  native  city,  he  became  private  tutor 
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in  the  family  of  the  count  of  Scbaiimburg-Lipiie. 
On  Iiis  return  to  Basel  lie  became  professor  of  rhet- 
oric and  theology  at  the  university  (1798).  He  also 
lectured  and  wrote  on  Biblical  archeology'. 

T.  il.   K. 

BUZ:  Second  son  of  Xahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  From 
the  language  of  the  genealogical  lists,  however,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  name  applies  to  a  tribe; 
and  from  Jer.  xxv.  33  it  is  clear  that  it  was  an  Ara- 
bic one.  It  is  probable  that  Elihu,  the  friend  of  Job 
(Job  xxxii.  2,  6),  was  of  this  tribe. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BUZAGLIO,  BUZAGLI,  or  BTJSAGLO, 
SHALOM  BEN  MOSES:  C'abaiist;  born  in  JIo- 
rocco  (where  his  father  was  "  rosh  yeshibah")  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  1780. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  the  cabalist  Abraham  Azulai, 
rabbi  of  Morocco,  and  tilled  the  position  of  dayyau. 
Owing  to  voyages  in  the  Orient  made  in  his  capac- 
ity of  collector  of  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Palestine,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
cabalists  of  the  period.  He  also  visited  Europe,  and 
sojourned  some  time  in  London. 

Buzaglio  publislied  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Mikdash  Melek"  (The  Sanctuary  of  the  King),  a 
commentary  on  the  Zohar,  publislied  by  Meldoia  (4 
vols.,  Amsterdam,  1750);  (3)  "  Hadrat  Melek  "  (The 
Beaut}'  of  the  King),  a  commentarj'  on  the  Zohar, 
compiled  from  Isaac  I^uria  and  Hayyim  Vital  (2 
vols.,  Am.sterdain,  176G;  London,  1772);  (3)  "  Kisse 
Melek"  (Tlie  Throne  of  the  King),  annotations  on 
the  Tikkune  Zohar  (Amsterdam,  1769);  (4)  "Hod 
Melek  "  (The  Majesty  of  the  King),  commentary  on 
the  book  Zeni'uta  of  the  Zohar  (London,  no  date); 
(5)  "Sefer  lia-Zohar,"  notes  on  the  Zohar,  published 
together  with  the  text  (London,  1773);  (6)  "  Kebod 
Melek  "  (The  Honor  of  the  King),  a  collection  of 
cabalistic  dcrashot  (London,  no  date);  (7)  "Ma'aseh 
she-Hayah  Kak-Hayah"  (What  Happened  Was  in 
This  Fashion),  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  law- 
suit (London,  1774);  (8)"Kuntras  Ma'aseh  Adonai 
Ki  Nora  Hu  "  (Fascicle  on  the  Work  of  God,  Which 
Is  Majestic),  an  appeal  to  the  public  concerning 
the  authority  of  Biizaglio's  judgment  in  a  lawsuit, 
in  Hebrew  and  Judseo-German  (London,  1774) ; 
(9)  "Tokahat  le-Sholiabim  we-Takkanah  le-Shabim  " 
(Admonition  for  Transgressors  and  Kehabilitalion 
for  the  Repentant),  consisting  of  two  letters  to  Israel 
Meshullam  Solomon,  also  concerning  Buzaglio's 
lawsuit  (London,  1774). 

Although  these  cabalistic  works  bear  his  name  on 
the  title-page,  they  are  merely  compilations  of  teach- 
ings attributed  by  Azulai,  his  teacher,  to  Luria  and 
Hayyim  Vital.  Buzaglio  took  part  in  the  di.scussion 
that  arose  among  many  cabalists,  whether  Jews 
should  be  allowed  to  undergo  vaccination,  discov- 
ered shortly  before  that  dav.  Buza.glio  pronounced 
hini.self  in  favor  of  vaccination,  but  disputed  the 
priority  of  .lenner  in  regard  to  its  discovery. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Slirm  lia-Oe<hiUm  he-Hada^h.  letter. 
Shin  IB;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BotlLcnl.  2.M1  ;  Benjacob.  Ozar 
ha-Scfarim,  pp.  l,'M-i:i").  24.");  Schechter,  Stmlies  in  Juilai.iin, 
p.  377;  Furst,  Bihl.Jwl.  i.  l-'7-ias  ;  ZedniT.  di/.  ;/,hr.  yj. ."([,< 
llrit.  Mun.  p.  IBS;  Jacobs  BLUdWulU  liihl.  Anuli'-Jwl.  p\>. 
Ill,  112. 
K.  I.    Br. 


BTJZAGLO,  "WILLIAM:  English  inventorand 
empiric;  died  at  Lnudun  in  1788.  His  tirst  claim  to 
distinction  was  his  introduction  of  stoves  made  on  a 
new  plan,  and  intended  for  the  heating  of  large  pub- 
lic buildings.  He  afterward  jiractised  medicine  and 
professed  to  be  able  to  cure  the  gout  without  drugs, 
by  inu.scular  exercise  alon<'.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  eflicacy  of  his  method — whicli  seems 
analogous  to  the  modern  massage — he  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  empiric  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
advertisement,  abounding,  as  it  did,  in  self-lauda- 
tion. His  manifesto  was  humorously  parodied  by 
Captain  Grose  in  a  handbill,  given  with  a  caricature, 
entitled  "Patent  Exercise,  or  Les  Caprices  de  la 
Goutte." 

BlBLiOGRAriiY  :  Lysons,  Environs  nf  London,  Hi.  479. 
■T.  G.   L. 

BUZECCHI.     See  BozEcciir. 

BTELAYA  TZERKOV  (called  in  Hebrew 
\2?  mC)  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
Its  Jewish  settlement  must  have  been  formed  after 
looO,  when  the  waywodeof  Kiev,  having  built  there 
a  castle,  attracted  many  inbabilants  to  the  town  by 
granting  them  numerous  privileges. 

The  Jewish  commuiiity  of  Byelaya  Tzerkov  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  given  by  Nathan  Nata 
of  Hanover  as  having  been  <lestroyed  by  the  hordes 
of  Chniielniclii  in  1050  ("  Yaven  Mezulah,"  ed.  l)y- 
henifurth,  p.  3b).  As  the  town,  however,  was  tlie 
stronghold  of  the  Cossacks  before  l()48(Kostoniarov, 
"  Bogdan  Chmielnicki,"  i.  2iet  nerj.),  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  Jews  could  have  remained  until  the 
arrival  of  Chmielnicki.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Faibush  of  Vienna,  in  his  account  of  the 
Chmielnicki  persecutions  ("T't  ha-Yaven"),  does 
not  mention  Byelaya  Tzerkov  iiroves  that  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  the  town  was  not  of  great  impor- 
tance. From  1051  until  its  occupation  liy  the  Rus- 
sians in  1793,  Byelaya  Tzerkov  was  dominated 
alternatelj'  by  the  Cossacks  and  by  tlie  Poles,  and 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  large  Jewish  population. 

Its  importance  as  a  Jewish  C(niiinunity  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  numbered 
about  13,000  Jews  in  a  population  of  20.700.  In 
1817  a  Hebrew  printing-oOice  was  established  there, 
from  which  many  Hebrew  books  were  i.ssued.  The 
tir.st  work  pulilished  was  a  book  of  sermons  for 
Hanukkali  and  Purim,  entitled  "Or  he-Hada.sh." 
liyelaya  Tzerkov  now  (1902)  has  a  synagogue  and 
seven  houses  of  prayer,  the  greater  part  of  its  Jews 
belonging  to  the  Hasidic  sect.  The  Jcwi.sh  pojiuhi- 
tion  in  1898  was  about  9,000  out  of  a  total  of  22,703. 

BuiLiooRAPHY :    Gurland.   Le-hnn)t  ha-Gezrrot    tie-YisraeU 
in  (Jzitr  tiii-Sifnd,  voLs.  iJi.,  iv.,  v.;   licuf^sty,  I(i48,  No.  875; 
Harkavy,  iu  ishornik.  18MB,  p.  105;  Semcnnv,  s.v. 
II.  li.  I.  Bit. 

BYELATA  VEZH.     See  S.\rkel. 

BYELOSTOK  (Poli.sh,  Bialystok) :  Town  in 
the  government  of  Grodno,  Russia;  by  rail  5i 
miles  southwest  of  Grodno;  one  of  the  j'oungest  in 
Lithuania.  Little  is  known  of  the  liistory  of  its 
Jewish  community.  There  is  a  tradition  (see  "Ha- 
Kol,"  i.,  Nos.  41  et  seq.)  that  its  last  owner  before 
its  incorporation  into  Russia,  the  waywode  Count 
Branitzky— at  whose  instance  in  1749  King  Augus- 
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tusIII.  of  Polaud  raised  the  proprietary  village  to 
the  diguity  of  a  town — iuvited  Jews  to  settle  there 

in  houses  and  stores  wliich  he  built  for 

Early        them  at   his  own  expense.     He  also 

Tradition,    ereeted    for    them    a   synagogue  —  a 

wooden  structure  which  is  to-day  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  city.  Tliere  is  no  record  of 
the  elTect  wliich  the  transition  from  Polish  to  Prus- 
sian dominion  in  1793,  and  later  from  Prussian  to 
Kussiau  rule  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  had 
on  the  Jewish  community,  which  must  have  lieeu 
considerable  in  those  times.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  short-lived  German  rule  helped  to 
stimulate  commerce  and  ind\istry  and  was  the  cause 
of  German  predominance  in  the  business  atfairs 
of  Byelostok  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Rabbi  Kalonymus  Kalman  Lichtenstein,  brother 
of  K.  Abraham  Yekutiel.  autlior  of  "Zer'a  Abra- 
ham "  on  Sifre 
(Dyliernfurth, 
1811).  who,  in 
the  work  of  bis 
grandson,  Kablii 
A  b  r  a  h  a  m  o  f 
Prossnitz,  enti- 
tled "Ha  Torah- 
we  ha-Mi/wah" 
(Wilna.  1820),  is 
ri'ferred  to  as 
rablii  of  Byelos- 
tok, is  probably 
the  first  rabbi  of 
the  conunuuity 
of  whom  there  is 
any  record.  In 
the  "Sliem  ha 
Gedolim  he-Ha- 
dasli "  mention 
is  also  made  of 
Rabbi  Solomon 
of  Byelostok 
(second  half  of 
the  eighteenth 
centurj'),  and  of 
his  successor,  R. 
Aryeh  Loeb  b. 
Barucli  Beudet, 
author    of     the 

work  "Shaagat  Aryeh,"  on  the  tractate  i\Iakkot 
of  the  Biibylonian  Talmud  (Byelostok,  1805).  Then 
jirobablj'  came  Kabbi  Nehemia.  whose  responsuni 
upon  the  reading  of  tlie  "ketubah,"  or  marriage 
contract,  at  weddings,  written  by  him  in  1835,  was 
I)ul)lished  by  Beiiziou  Zechniloiioviteh  of  Rus.sia,  in 
VicTuia  ( printed  by  Adalbert  dclla  Torre.  1859).  The 
existence  of  this  Riibbi  Nehemia  is  known  only 
through  that  resjionsum,  and  is  doul)ted  by  both 
Benjacoband  Zediu-r,  who  seem  to  believe  that  Zech- 
niloiioviteh printed  i!  under  an  assiuned  name. 
This  would  agree  with  Fucnn's  statement  ("Keneset 
Yisrael,"|).  301)  that  Rablii  Moses  Ze'eb  became  rabbi 
of  Byelostok  in  18'.;4.  Moses  Ze'eb  was  the  author 
of  "Mareot  ha-Zobeot."  a  work  on  abandonmeni 
(Byelostok,  1810),  and  of  "Aggudat  Ezob,"  sermon: 
(ill.  1834),  and  formerly  rabbi  of  Tiktin. 


Tlie  old  Synagofrue  of  Byt-lusluk. 

(Frotii  a  phiiti.prai'h.) 


After  Ze'eb's  death  there  was  an   interregnum, 
during  whicli  R.  Eliakim  Getzel  acted  as  rabbi  with- 
out liaving  the  title,  until  about  1860.  when  R.  Yom- 
Tob   Lipman   Heilprin   of  Jleseritz  was  called   to 
Byelostok.    Heilprin.  who  in  his  former  comnuinity 
had  had  many  quarrels  with  the  Hasidim  about  his 
crusiide  against  smoking  in  the  synagogue,  encoun- 
tered  many  difliculties   in  his  new   position.     His 
refusal   to   officiate  at  a  wedding  ceremony  in  the 
"chorschul,"  or   cpiasi-Reform   synagogue,  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  at  Grodno ;  and  he  was  freed 
only  after  a  long  and  expensive  struggle.     After  his 
death  in  1878,  his  son,  R.  Hayyim  llerz 
Eminent      (born   1850),  who   edited  his  father's 
Rabbis.       voluminous  work  of  rcsponsa,  "'Oneg 
Yom-Tob,"  was  acting  rabbi  for  about 
five  years,  until  II.  Samuel  Jlohilewer  of  Radom 
was  elected  to  the  rabbinate  in   1883  (see  Samuel 
MoHlLEWEK).     After    the   death  of   ]\Iohilewer  In 

1898,  R.  Hayyim 
Herz  Heilprin 
again  became 
acting  rabbi. 
Me'ir  ^Marcus,  a 
graduate  of  the 
rabbinical  sem- 
inary of  Wilna, 
has  been  the  gov ■ 
ernment  rabbi 
of  Byelostok  for 
more  than  thirty 
vears  (d.  Dec. 
1900). 

Byelostok  was 
alwaj'san  indus- 
trial  city ;    and 
the  material  con- 
dition   of  its 
inhabitants  is 
theiefore    supe- 
rior  to    that   of 
the     population 
of  other  cities  in 
poverty-stricken 
Lithuania.      Its 
chief    industry, 
the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  was  up 
to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Ger- 
mans, who,  however,  relied  largely  on  Jewish  ca]iita!. 
Nahum  Jliutz  and  Sender  Bloch  were  the  first  Jews 
to  engage  in  the  maiuifacture  of  cloth 
Jewish       (1850);    Mintz  being  also  the  first  to 
Xanu-        employ  the  steam-engine  in  that  iu- 
facturers.     dustry  at  Byelostok.    Among  the  other 
pioneer  Jewish  manufacturers  were  J. 
S.  Barish,  Breinin  &  Zabludovsky,  and  A.  llalber- 
stamm;  Ihelast-namcd  being  the  father  of  the  prom- 
inent  banker   Henry   Ilalberstamm,   who   went   to 
Germany  to  study  the  system  of  manufacturing  in 
western  countries.     At  present  the  Jews  equal,  in 
some  points  even  excel,  the  Germans  in  cloth-making. 
The  growth  of  tlie  [lopulation  and  the  prosperity 
of  Byelostok  for  the  last  forty  years  must  be  attrib- 
uted almost  entirely  to  the  Jews.     There  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  any  increase  of  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation during  that  period.  Semenov,  "  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Empire  " 
(i.  372),  gives  the  Jewish  population  of  Byelostok  in 
1860  as  11,288  in  a  total  population  of  16,.')44.  In 
1889,  according  to  "Entziklopedicheski  Slovar," 
1896  (the  latest  oflicial  authority  available),  it  was 
48,.552  in  a  total  population  of  56,629.  S.  R.  Lan- 
dau, in  his  excellent  description  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Byelostok  at  the  present 
Vital  time  says,  in  his  "  Unter  Judischen  Pro- 
Statistics,  letariern"  {Vienna,  1898),  pp.  45-.58, 
that  there  are  hardly  5,000  Chris- 
tians among  its  65,000  inhabitants.  Semenov  men- 
tions only  3  cloth-factories  in  Byelostok  in  1860;  the 
present  number,  according  to  Leonty  Solovveitschik 
("Un  Proletariat  Jlt-connu,"  p.  100,  Bru.ssels,  1898), 
is  60,  besides  about  30  establishments  of  allied  indus- 
tries. The  number  of  .Jewish  weavers,  according  to 
Landau,  is  in  round  numbers  2,000.  Almost  all 
other  industries  and  trades,  as  well  as  commercial 
enterprises,  are  in  Jewish  hands.  The  tobacco  in- 
dustrj',  which  in  Byelo.stok  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  cloth  industry,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Jews.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Byelostok  had  a  Hebrew  printing-office,  from 
which  the  liist  book  known  to  have  been  printed 
was  issued  in  1805  and  the  last  in  1824. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Bj'elostok  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  Lithuania,  and  its  communal  institu- 
tions are  models  of  their  kind.  The  Kokobk.v  (meat- 
ta.x)  and  the  yearly  quota  of  conscripts  to  the  armj', 
which  are  the  cause  of  much  tro\ible  in  most  Ru.sso- 
Jewish  communities,  are  dealt  with  here  in  a  spirit 
of  justice  which  satisfies  all  parties  concerned.  Byel- 
ostok lias  one  large  .synagogue,  or  "schul,"  one 
"chorschul,"  four  or  five  large  "batte  midrashim," 
and  about  twice  as  many  small  ones,  or  "minya- 
nim."  It  has  also  one  of  the  finest  Jewish  hospitals 
in  the  empire,  a  home  for  the  aged,  two  "gcmilut 
hasadim,"  or  free  loan  institutions,  a  Talmud-Torah 
with  about  500  pupils,  and  manj*  other  benevolent 
societies. 

The  number  of  distinguished  Jews  born  or  who 
have  made  their  home-  in  Byelostok  is  considerable. 
Isaac  Zabludovsky.  the  ancestor  of  the  most  influen- 
tial family  in  Byelostok,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Jewish  millionaire  in  Russia.  Michael  Zabludovsky 
(1803-69),  author  of  a  work,  "Mish'an  Mayim,"  on 
the  rational  interpretation  of  the  Haggadah.  and 
Professor  Zabludovsky,   specialist   in 

Notable  massage  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Jews.  belong  to  the  .same  family.  Eliezer 
Ilalberstamm,  the  wealthy  scholar  and 
author,  was  ccmnected  with  them  bj'  marriage. 
Jacob  Bacharach,  who  corresjionded  with  I{apn])ort, 
Zunz,  Lu/.zatto,  and  other  great  scholars  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  on  the  Hebrew  alphabet  an<l  other 
subjects,  lived  in  Byelostok.  The  Nestor  of  mod- 
ern Hel)iiw  literature  in  Russia,  A.  B.  (Jotti.obku, 
spent  his  lust  years  in  Byelostok,  and  is  buried  tliere. 
The  poetM.  M.  Dolitzky;  Arthur  Freeman,  son  of 
the  Hebrew  writer;  A.  D.  Lieberman;  and  Leo 
Weinek  of  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts.  U. 
S.  A.,  were  born  there.  J.  Cii.xzanovitz,  the  noted 
Zionist,  who  devotes  his  energy  and  almost  his  entire 
III.— 29 


income  to  the  national  library  which  he  founded  in 
Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  interesting  characters  of 
Byelostok.  Lazar  Atlas,  the  critic,  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  "Ha-Kerem,"  has  been  a  bank  official 
in  the  city  since  1895. 

BiBLioc.RAPHY:  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article, 
Ch.  J.  Kremer,  Maesa  Byehiatok,  Kineaet  Israel,  v.  1,  War- 
saw, ISSU. 
II.   K.  P.    Wl. 

BYELSK  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  exact  date 
when  Jews  first  settled  here.  In  the  si.xteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the 
Byelsk  Jews  were  accused  of  ritual  murder,  but 
were  acquitted.  This  trial,  together  with  a  similar 
one  at  Narva,  resulted  in  the  iiromidgation  of  a 
royal  edict,  termed  "Privilegia,"  forbidding  the  tor- 
ture of  Jews  accused  of  u.sing  Christian  blood  for 
their  ritual.  The  king  himself  was  to  try  these 
cases;  and  the  accusation  had  to  be  proved  in  tlie 
manner  mentioned  in  the  "Privilegia." 

Byelsk  has  a  total  population  of  7,461.  including 
(in  1898)  5, .500  Jews.  The  economic  conditions  of 
the  latter  are  generally  poor.  There  is  fierce  com- 
petition among  the  petty  shopkeepers,  constituting 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  jiopulation.  About 
440  .Tews  are  engaged  in  tailoring,  baking,  shoe- 
making,  etc.,  while  60  are  laborers.  The  increase 
of  poverty  is  manifested  by  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  charity  at  the  Pas.sover.  These  increased 
from  95  in  1894  to  195  in  1898.  The  committee  of 
charities,  numliering  3(J0  members,  collects  annu- 
ally about  3,000  rubles  for  the  poor.  There  is  a 
Talmud-Torah  with  113  pupils,  and  an  elementary 
public  school  having  two  classes. 

BiiiLiOGRAPUV  :  Iteiictii.  i-  340.  247. 

II.  U.  S.   J. 

BYESHENKOVICHI :  Town  in  the  district  of 
Lepelsk,  government  of  Vitebsk,  Russia.  In  1898.  in 
a  total  population  of  5,000,  about  4,000  were  Jews, 
of  whom  576  were  artisans.  They  had  a  .synagogue, 
many  houses  of  prayer,  three  benevolent  societies, 
and  numerous  religious  .schools. 

s.  S.  J. 

BYK,  EMIL :  Austrian  lawyer  and  deputy ; 
born  Jan.  14,  1845.  at  .lanow,  near  Trembowla,  in 
Galicia. 

In  1885  Byk  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  charity 
committ<'eof  the  Cultusratli  of  Lemberg,  and  is  now 
(1902)  president  of  the  Jewish  commimity  there;  in 
IH90  he  was  a  "Stadtverordnetcr  "  and  ju'csidcnt  of 
the  Sliomer  Israel  Society;  in  1H91  he  was  elected  to 
repiesent  Biiidyand  Zloczow  in  the  Reichsrath;  and 
he  was  reelected  at  every  subse(iuent  el('Cti<m.  Byk 
has  served  on  several  important  committees  of  the 
Reichsrath.  such  as  the  Volkswirthschaftsausschuss 
and  Justizausschuss.  Some  of  his  more  important 
speeches  in  that  body  are:  an  address  in  1893  against 
I'lince  Lichtenstein  on  the  establishment  of  a  .lew- 
ish  theological  seminary ;  an  address,  May  4.  1898. 
against  the  proposition  that  the  sittings  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  charges  against  ex-Prime  Min- 
ister Badeni  shotdd  be  public ;  and  a  stirring  address, 
Nov.  24,  1898),  ou  the  "  Ausnahmszustand  "  in  Ga- 
licia, which  was  very  well  received.     Byk  is  promi- 
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nent  in  the  legal  profession,  and  takes  a  leading  part 
in  Jewish  affairs  not  only  in  Lemberg  but  in  Galicia 
generally. 

BiBLior.RAPHT  :  Bloch.  Of  s(.  Wnchenschrift.  1886  No.  1 ;  1894. 
No  37  ■  WOO.  No.  43 :  StenngraphiMlie  Protokotte  ncs  Abgc- 
ordncUnhausee,  1898. 1899.  Index. 
6  P.   Wl. 

BYKHOV  :  District  town  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev,  Russia.  At  the  census  of  1:^98  the  total  pop- 
ulation was  6.536,  including  3.173  Jews,  of  whom 
587  were  artisjius.  Most  of  the  Jews  are  e.\tremely 
poor,  and  at  times  they  lack  the  simple  necessities 
of  life.  One  liundred  and  twenty -seven  families 
had  to  apply  for  relief  at  the  Passover.  There  are 
a  "  bikkur  l.iolim  "  society  (for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick),  a  ••  lina\  ha-zcdek  "  (poorhouse),  and  a  "  kib- 
bud  yom-tob  "  society  (an  organization  for  providing 
help  during  holidays).  In  the  vicinity  of  Bykhov 
are  situated  Sapezhinka  (a  village  where  44  Jewish 
families  own  857  deciatines  of  land)  and  an  agricul- 
tural colony.  Vynn  (with  20  Jewish  families  who 
own  a  tract  of  2U0  deciatines). 

H.  R.  S.  J. 

-Historical  Data  :    During  the  uprising  of  the 

Cos.sacks  under  Bogilan  Chmieluicki,  1648-49.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Bykhov,  who  did  not 
embrace  Christianity,  were  killed.  From  a  report 
of  the  Polish  agent  Voisha  to  Eing  Jan  Cazimir 
(dated  Jlohilev  on  the  Dnieper,  Aug.  25,  1662)  it  is 
evident  that  the  Jews  of  Bykhov  who  were  forcibly 
baptized  did  not  become  true  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  that  they  gave  their  support 
to  the  Polish  conmiander  Groehowski,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Russians  on  the  Bykhov  road  and 
imprisoned.  At  the  same  time  5Iajor  Jacob  Shtreg, 
an  engineer  from  Moscow,  who  was  dissatisfied  on 
account  of  the  humiliation  he  received  from  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  siege  of  Smolensk  and  Bykhov,  re- 
ported that  lie  would  soon  come  to  Mohilev  in  the 
service  of  tlic  Polish  king,  together  with  the  Jews 
of  Bykhov,  with  whom  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Russian  archimandrite,  Vasilevich  of  Slutzk 
(Lithuania),  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Radziwill, 
lord  of  tlie  manor,  complained  of  the  great  losses  he 
had  sustained  by  the  Jews — not  the  old  settlers  of 
Slutzk,  but  those  who  emigrated  from  Bykhov  and 
from  the  Ukraina,  among  whom  there  were  many 
who  had  beeu  converted  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  re- 
ligion and  had  now  turned  back  to  Judaism.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  Jewess  from  Russia  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  more  than  ten  yeare  before, 
and  who  had  married  a  Muscovite  Christian,  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  to  Slutzk,  where  she  and 
the  sister  and  children  of  her  husliand.  as  well  as  her 
own  children,  changed  their  faith  to  Judaism. 

Owing  to  an  application  of  Atiraham  \Volfovich, 
a  Jew  from  Bykhov,  a  copy  of  a  document  of  the 
city  records  of  Orsha,  given  to  Isaash  and  Abraham 
Wolfovich  of  Bykhov.  was  entered  Aug.  13.  1671. 
in  the  city  records  of  Brest-Litovsk.  It  contained  a 
privilege  granted  by  King  Jlichael  to  the  city  of 
Old  Bykhov,  Oct.  20,  1669,  releasing  the  commu- 
nity from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  twenty  years  on 


account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Cossacks  and  the  Muscovites. 

Bibliographt:  Ziik  Jia-'Ittim;  Regestu  i  Xadpisi.  Nos. 
924,  KHVS,  1065,  l081 ;  ^4ic/i«o(<){;i<)ie.'<hi  Shornitt,  vii.  142; 
Akty  }Vilcu9ki>i  Archeokigicheskoi  Kommissii.  iv.  46;  Kos- 
tomarov,  Bnudan  Chmielnitzu,  11.  55,  ill.  302. 

H.  R. 

BYRON,  GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD :  Eng- 
lish pout;  born  in  Ilalles  street.  Loudon.  Jan.  22, 
1788;  died  at  Missolonghi,  Greece,  April  19,  1824. 
The  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  any  relation 
to  Jewish  topics  is  his  "Hebrew  Melodies,"  some  of 
which  have  proved  as  popular  as  any  of  his  lyrics. 
These  melodies  were  written  to  oblige  Byron's  friend 
Douglas  Kinnaird.  Their  meter  lacks  spontaneity ; 
the  subject-matter  has  often  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  anything  Hebraic;  and  their  imagery  is 
often  conventional  and  unpicturesque.  "  She  Walks 
in  Beauty,"  for  example,  might  be  Irish  as  well  as 
Hebrew.  It  was  written  on  Byron's  return  from 
a  ball,  where  he  had  seen  and  admired  ilrs.  (later 
Lady)  Wilmot  Horton,  wife  of  the  poet's  relative, 
the  governor  of  Ceylon.  She  appeared  at  the  ball, 
dressed  in  black  and  covered  with  spangles. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  "It  Is  the  Hour 
When  from  the  Boughs."  On  the  other  hand,  "Oh 
Weep  for  Those  "  is  essentially  Jewish  in  its  subject- 
matter,  and  is  written  in  a  strain  worthy  of  its 
author.    The  last  verse  is  well  known: 

••  Tribes  of  the  wanderinir  foot  and  weary  breast. 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  tox  his  caye. 
Mankind  their  country— Israel,  the  grave." 

Another  poem,  symbolic  of  Judaic  history,  "  The 
Ass^Tian  Came  Down  Like  a  Wolf  on  the  Fold,"  is 
not  written,  however,  in  Byron's  usual  smooth  and 
euphonious  style. 

"The  ''Hebrew  Melodies"  never  satisfied  their  au- 
thor. Twitted  on  the  subject  by  Moore,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"Sunburn  Nathan  I  [the  composer  who  had  set  them  to 
music]  Why  do  you  always  twit  me  with  his  Ebrew  nasalities  ? 
Have  1  not  already  told  you  it  was  all  Klnnalrd's  doinp  and  my 
own  e.xquisite  facility  of  temper?  " 

The  poems  constituting  the  "Melodies"  were  writ- 
ten in  1814  for  music  composed  by  Isaac  Nathan, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  Byron  two  years  previ- 
ously. The  music  was  mainly  "a selection  from  the 
favorite  airs  sung  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews"  ("Nathans  Fugitive  Pieces,"  p.  i.\.,  ed.  1829, 
p.  144);  and  Kinnaird,  who  was  a  dilettante,  induced 
Byron  to  supply  the  words.  Subsequently  John 
Bkaiiam  arranged  and  sang  the  songs,  but  did  not 
assist  in  composing  them. 

Bibliography  :  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1830,  vol.  c.  pt.  i..  p. 
465;  Christian  Oliserver.  ISl.i.  xiv.  542-549;  Analectie 
Magazine.  1815.  vi.  293-294;  Xiilr.'<  anil  Queries.  1884,  6th 
series.  i.\.  71 :  Diet,  yational  Bi'igraphg.  viii.  l:!2-l.V5,  xl. 
121-122 :  Letters  frnm  Byron  to  Moore.  In  the  latter's  Life 
of  Bm'on.  Feb.  22,  1815. 
.1.  E.  Ms. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  :  Name  given  to  the 
eastern  division  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  On  May  11, 
330.  Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  Greek  Orient  thereafter  developed 
independently.  In  these  countries  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  including  Palestine,  the  Jews  lived  in  great 
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masses,  so  tbat  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
derided  in  C'onstautiuoplc. 

The  iissociation  of  "iiaviculaiii  "  (ship-  aud  cargo- 
owners)  of  Constantinople  liad  attempted  to  force 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  to  join  them  and  to 
share  in  tlie  burdens  of  the  society ;  but  a  decree 
dated  Fel).  30,  390,  bearing  the  names  of  tlie  em- 
jierors  Valentinian  II.,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius, 
decided  that  tlie  communities  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  could  not  legally  be  forced  to  join  tlie 
navicularii,  and  that  at  most  their  wealthy  mem- 
bers only  could  be  taxed  ("Codex  Theoilosianus." 
xiii.  5,  18).  This  decree  was  most  important  to  the 
Jews,  for  many  of  them  were  ship-owners,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  .shipping  in  Alexandria  was 
controlled  by  Jews  (Synesius,  "Epist."  iv.).  While 
in  the  Western  empire  the  Jews  were 
Privileged  compelled  to  fill  civic  otllces,  the  East- 
Position,  ern  empire  accorded  certain  privileges 
at  least  to  the  elders  ("  viri  specta- 
biles")  and  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  community 
(•'Cod.  Theod."  xvi.  S,  14).  The  rule  of  Aihwdic's 
was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  Jews,  and  these 
privileges  of  the  patriarchs  were  renewed  Feb.  3,  404. 
In  412,  disturbances  of  the  Jewish  service  and  the 
confiscation  of  Jewish  synagogues  wei'e  forbidden 
(ib.  xvi.  8,  31).  In  438  Theodosius  II.  had  all  laws 
codified  and  published  relating  to  the  Jews  ("  No- 
velise Theod."  title  iii.). 

In  the  mean  time  several  events  had  occurred  to 
disturb  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  343  a  riot  is  said  to  have  broken  out  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  during  which  they  killed  many 
Greeks  and  Samaritans  (Theophane.s,  "Chrono- 
.graphia,"  ed.  Migne,  cviii.  139);  and  similar  events 
are  reported  in  the  "  Chronicon  "  of  Jerome  (com- 
pare Theodoret,  iv.  6)  as  occurring  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Constantins'  reign  (353).  In  fact,  even  Tal- 
niudic  sources  speak  of  the  hardships  inflicted  u])on 
the  Jews  under  Ca'sar  Gallus  at  the  hands  of  his 
general,  Ur.sicinus.  The  Roman  army  captured  Di- 
ocoesarea  (Sepphoris),  the  stronghold  of  the  up- 
rising, and,  among  other  cities,  Lydda  and  Tiberias, 
which  were  comiiletely  destroyed.  The  leader  of 
the  rebellion  is  called  by  the  Romans  "  Patrici us." 
and  in  Jewish  sources  "Natrona";  the  latter,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  an  a.ssumed  Jlcs.sianie  name,  lik<' 
that  of  Nehemiah  ben  Hushiel.  who,  according  to 
an  obscure  passage  of  the  Midrash  (on  Ps.  Ix.  3), 
died  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  the  war 
against  (!onstantinople.  Among  other  severe  penal- 
ties. Constantins  renewed  the  law  which  forbade 
the  Jews  to  enter  Jerusalem  (Sozomeu,  ii.  9,  iii.  1"). 
The  severe  measures  against  them  were  somewhat 
relaxed  during  the  short  reign  of  Ji"i,i.\N  the 
AfosT.\Ti;,  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius I.  outrages  were  committe<l  upon 
Ill-Feeling  them,  the  bishop  of  Callinicus  Inirn- 
Between  ing  the  .synagogue  in  Osrhoene  (Am- 
Jews  and  brosius,  "Epist."  xxix. ;  see  Am- 
Christians,  ukose).  Though  in  403  Atticns, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  cured  a 
paralytic  Jew  by  baptizing  him  (Theophanes,  I.e.  p. 
323),  Arcadius  did  not  encourage  such  baptisms,  and 
issued  a  decree  "de  his  qui  ad  ecclcsias  confuiriunt  " 
("Cod.  Theod."  1.  3). 


But  under  the  bigoted  Theodosius  II.  the  clergy 
had  a  free  hand  in  Jew-baiting.  In  Alexandria, 
through  the  fanatic  bishop  CyjULL,  open  hostility 
broke  out  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and 
Cyrill  succeeded  in  cruelly  ex|)elling  the  Jews  from 
the  city  in  41.5  (Socrates,  "Hist.  Eccl"  vii.  15;  The- 
ophanes, I.e.  p.  333).  The  prefect  of  tlie  city  com- 
plained, but  at  Constantinople  the  bishoji  was  sup- 
ported; nor  did  the  authorities  there  interfere  when 
lli(^  Jews  weie  driven  fiom  Crete.  On  the  other 
hand.  Theodosius  II.,  with  jierfect  justice,  threat- 
ened punishment  to  the  Jews  for  insulting  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  some  Purim  joke  ("Cod.  Theod." 
xvi.  8,  18,  31). 

According  to  a  report  falsely  ascribed  to  Atliana- 
sius,  the  .lews  of  Beirut  are  said  to  have  insulted  the 
image  of  Jesus  (Leo  Diaconus,  "Hist."  x.  5.  ed. 
Migne,  cxvii.  89(i).  In  Inmestar  or  Imnium,  a  little 
town  between  Antioch  and  Chalcis.  a  .similar  occur- 
rence is  .said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  Christian 
boy;  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  joke  were  of  course 
severely  punished  (Socrates,  l.r.  vii.  10;  Theophanes. 
I.e.  p.  337).  In  consecpience  of  this  event  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch  took  away  from  the  .lews  their 
synagogues  (423).  The  emperor  himself  did  not  re- 
spect the  jirojierty  of  the  Jews,  for  in  439,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  ])atiiarchate,  he  seized  its  tax,  which 
formerly  went  to  the  patriarch,  for  the  imperial 
treasury  ("Cod.  Theod."  xvi.  8.  29). 

It  was  Theodosius,  also,  who  expelled  tiie  .Tews 
from  Constantinople  proper,  assigning  them  to  a 
district  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  above 
Galata,  called  Steiium  C^vtvov),  Stanor,  or  Stauayre 
(but  now  changed  to  Juderia  or  Ju- 
In  deca).  in  which  was  also  their  ceme- 

Constanti-  terv.  Hitherto  they  had  occupied  in 
nople.  the  city  itself  a  special  quarter,  the 
copper  market  (,v«/lK07r/jfirfva),  contain- 
ing their  synagogue,  which  was  turned  later  into  a 
Christian  church.  Tliey  were  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  special  strategiis ;  but  .Manuel  Comnenus 
again  put  them  under  the  municipal  authorities  (l)u 
Fresne,  "Histoire  Byzantine,"  ii.  167,  Paris.  1080). 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  also,  did  not  find  the  Jews  in 
the  city  itself,  but  acro.ss  the  inlet,  A  staircase, 
which  probably  led  to  the  Jewish  cemetery,  was 
called  'Eii/KiiK!/  niiu'/.a  (Ducangc,  "Notiu  in  Alexia- 
dem,"  ad  161  1).).  Jews  and  Samaritans  here  held 
such  large  manufacturing  interests  that  merchants 
in  general  were  called  "Samaritans"  (Sehwarz,  "."^a- 
mai'it.  Peiitiit."  p.  42). 

The  feeling  of  Emperor  Zi'uo  (474-49 1 )  a.gainst  the 
Jews  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  at  the  races  of  An- 
tioch. The  "Party  of  the  Green  "  murdered  many 
Jews,  threw  their  corpses  into  the  fire,  and  burned 
their  synagogue.  "They  should  liave  burneil  the  liv- 
ing ones  also."  saiil  the  cni])eror  (.Malalas,  "Chrono- 
graphia.  "  ed.  Bonn,  p.  389).  The  charioteer  Kalli- 
ojias,  whohadcoine  to  Antioch  from  Constaiitino])le, 
also  cau.se<l  a  massacre  of  the  .Tews,  July  9,  507 
(Malalas,  ih.  p.  ;!9(i).  Small  -ivonder  that  there  was 
a  baiitized  Jew.  Bassns,  even  in  the  Palestinian  city 
Paneas  (idem,  p.  239).  Palestine  suffered  much  in 
those  days;  Acre  and  Ptolemais  were  destfoyed  by 
earthcpiakes;  and  in  Beirut  the  synagogue  fell 
(.Joshua  Stylites,  ch.  xlvii,).     In  .523  Justin  renewed 
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the  decrt-p  of  Tlieodosiiis  the  Younger,  forbidding 

the  Jews  and  thi'  Samaritjiiis  to  hold  positions  of 

honor  ("Codex  Justinianus."  i.   5,  12).     Although 

nominally  no  difference  was  made  be- 

Samari-  tween  Jews  ami  Samaritans,  the  latter 
tans.  were  even  more  oppressetl,  since  they 
could  not  act  as  witnesses,  nor  will 
away  their  property.  During  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
in  490,  at  Pentecost,  the  Samaritans  of  Xablus  fell 
upon  the  Christians,  maltreated  their  bishop,  and 
desecrated  their  church:  as  a  punishment  the  em- 
peror took  away  their  holy  mountain,  Gerizim,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Christians,  and  built  a  church 
there. 

Under  Justinian  (527-567)  the  Samaritans  rose 
again,  chose  Jidian  b.  Sabar  for  their  king  (June, 
SaO).  fell  ujion  the  Christians,  and  burned  their 
churches.  The  emperors  troops  suppres-sed  the 
riots,  killed  20,0(10  Samaritans,  and  executed  the 
leaders.  JIany  Samaritans  thereupon  were  con- 
verted: the  othei-s  remained  at  Xablus  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Gerizim  (Theophanes,  I.e.  p.  411 : 
Procopius.  "Ilistoria  Arcana,'"  ch.  ii. :  "Chron. 
Paschale,"  eil.  Bonn,  p.  619).  The  Jews  did  not 
take  part  in  this  riot  (Malalas.  I.e.  p.  445),  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  which  was  a  quarrel  at  an  athletic 
game.  It  is  known  that  Jews  and  Samaritans  were 
employed  as  charioteei-s  (il>.  p.  446).  During  a  race 
at  Cicsarea  in  Palestine  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  engaged  in  a  riot  (Theophane.s.  I.e.  ad 
annum  5.55)  against  the  Christians,  pidled  down 
their  churches,  and  killed  Stephen,  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  The  emperor  had  the  riotei-s  severely 
punished  by  Aiuantius,  or  Adamautius  (Procopius, 
I.e.  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  150-152).  It  was  perhaps  in  luock- 
ery  of  the  Jews  that  there  was  in  the  circus  of  Con- 
stantinople the  inscription  l\n/aia-riviip\i/c  ("  Rider  of 
Palestine")  as  the  name  of  a  horse  (Kvnuauudes, 
ZiTa;u;r)  Wfifui'  .KHi/anipiarur,  p.  2-48,  Athens.  1883). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  era  ("jera  mundi  ") 
is  ft)und  on  an  inscription  from  the  year  858,  at 
Nica^a  in  Bithynia  ("Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,"  i. 
77).  The  J<'«  s  had  always  defended  the  Persians. 
When  Telia  in  Mesopotamia  was  besieged  by  Kobad 
in  505,  the  Jews,  through  treachery,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  all  raassttcred  by  the 
Greek  general  Leontius(JoshuaStylites,  ed.  Wright, 
ch.  Iviii.). 

Justinian  was  the  first  emperor  who  not  only  cur- 
tailed the  civic  rights  of  the  Jews,  but  interfered 
also  in  their  religious  customs  and  traditions.  He 
forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  if  it  fell  be- 
fore the  Christian  Easter  (Procopius,  I.e.  ch.  x.wiii.), 
because  a  Christian  sect,  the  Quartodeciniani,  still 
celebrated  this  festival  together  with  the  Jews. 
An  anonymous  writer  violently  attacks  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Quartodeciniani  for  this  (Photius.  "Myrio- 
biblou."  ed.  Migne.  ciii.  3!K»).  The  ancient  com- 
munity of  liarion  in  northern  Africa  was  even  forced 
into  baptism  by  Justinian  (Procopius.  "  De  ^Editi- 
ciis,"  vi.  2).  perhaps  because  it  had  resisted  Belisji- 
rius  in  his  exjiedition  against  the  Vandals.  After 
Belisaiius  had  coninured  the  empire  of  the  Vandals 
he  carried  to  Constauiino])le  the  venerated  treasures 
of  the  Temple,  which  they  had  taken  from  Rome: 
but,  on  the  advice  of  a  Jew.  Justinian  sent  them  to 


Jerusalem  (Procopius.  "Bellum  Vand."  ii.  9).  The 
Jews,  having  good  reason  to  stand  by  the  Goths, 
heroically  defended  Naples  in  southern  Italy  against 
Celisiirius  in  536  (Procopius,  "Bellum  Goth."  i.  8). 
It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  Jews  of  Italy  when  they 
too  came  under  Byzantine  rule.  Under  JIauritius, 
in  584.  a  church  in  Jerusjtlem  fell;  the  emperor  sent 
Jews  from  Constantinople  to  restore  it. 

Under  Pbocas  occurred  the  bloody  uprising  of  the 
Jews  of  AxTiocii.  Phocas  himself  was  murdered, 
but  his  succes.sor,  Ileraclius  (610-642),  also  waded 
in  the  blood  of  the  Jews.  During  his  reign  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  Palestine,  which  are  differ- 
ently reported  in  the  various  chronicles.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Heradius"  reign,  according  to  a 
Syrian  source  ("  Rhcinisches  Museum  fiir  Classische 
Philologie."  xlviii.  164),  Sahrparz,  general  of  Chos- 
roes  II.  of  Persia,  conquered  Damascus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Galilee,  and  in  the  year  after  Jerusa- 
lem, killing  90.000  persons  there.  "The  Jews 
bought  the  captive  Chiistiaus  for  a  small  sum,  and 
in  their  wickedness  put  them  to  death " :  but  the 
source  of  this  remarkable  statement.  Bar  Hebntus 
Abulfaraj,  is  careful  to  qualify  it  by  adding  that 

"  most  of  the  Christians  were  killed  by 

War  the  Persians  and  only  a  small  numl)er 

Between      by  the  Jews."     Euty chins  (Ibn  Bat- 

Rome  and    rik).  however,  asserts  that  the  Jews 

Persia.        helped  the  Persians  in  this  massjicre 

of  countless  Christians,  and  George 
the  Monk  speaks  of  myriads  of  Christians  mur- 
dered by  the  Jews  at  the  bidding  of  the  Persians, 
which  statement  is  corroborated  bj'  Theophanes 
("Byzantinische  Zeitschrift."  iii.  343).  At  all  events 
the  Jews  dealt  cruelly  with  the  Christians,  thereby 
hoping  to  induce  the  Persians  to  cede  Jerusalem  to 
them.  According  to  the  Syriac  source  the  hope  was 
not  realized:  on  the  contrary,  all  Jews  from  that 
city  and  the  vicinity  were  exiled  to  Persia.  When, 
after  fourteen  years.  Ileraclius  came  as  victor  iuto 
Palestine,  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  of  Nazareth, 
under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin  of  Tiberias,  joined 
him  as  allies;  the  emperor  would  have  kept  peace 
with  them  had  not  fanatic  monks  instigated  him  to 
a  massacre.  Only  a  few  Jews  escaped  into  Egypt 
or  sought  refuge  in  caves  and  in  forests  (Eutychius, 
ii.  241). 

In  atonement  for  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  the 
Jews,  the  monks  pledged  themselves  to  a  fast,  which 
the  Copts  still  observe;  while  the  Syrians  and  the 
Jlelchite  Greeks  ceased  to  keep  it  after  the  death  of 
Heraclius:  Elijah  of  Nisibis  ("Beweis  der  Wahrheit 
des  Glaubens,"  translation  by  Ilorst,  p.  108.  Colmar, 
1886)  mocks  at  the  observance.  Heraclius  is  said  to 
have  dreamed  that  destruction  threatened  the  By- 
zantine empire  through  a  circumcised  people.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  destroy  all  Jews  who  would 
not  become  Christians ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
counseled  Dagobert.  king  of  the  Franks,  to  do  the 

same  (Pertz,  "Monumenta  Germanise 
Heraclius.    Ilistorica."    i.   286.   vi.  25:    compare 

Joseph  ha  Kohen,  " 'Emek  ha-Baka." 
tr.  Wiener,  p.  5).  The  .sjiviug  of  the  Tiburtine  sibyl 
(Sackur,  "Sibyllinische  fexte,"  p.  146,  Halle,  1898), 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Byzantine  empire  would  be 
converted  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  seems 
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to  refer  to  these  occuiTenccs,  since  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  elapsed  fi'om  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war  under  Anastasius,  in  .)05,  to  the  victory 
of  Heraclius  in  638.  It  has  heen  thought  that  a 
Jewisli  aiiocalypse  also  refers  to  this  expedition 
of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians  (Buttenwieser, 
"EliasApokalypse,"  Leipsic,  1897;  see  Apoca- 
LVPTic  Literature,  Neo-Hebraic;  see,  however, 
"Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiv.  359).  No  further  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews  under  Heraclius  are  reported.  But 
the  Jews  again  showed  their  warlike  spirit  when,  as 
Nicephorus  narrates,  they  stormed  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  at  that  time 
was  protected  by  the  empress  Martina  and  her  son 
Heraclconas.  Heraclius'  dream  was  fultilled  in  an 
unexpected  way.  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  circumcised  Arabs  and  cea.sed  to 
exist  for  the  Bjy.antine  empire;  and  the  Jews  were 
no  longer  excluded  from  Jerusalem. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  now  considerably 
smaller,  but  all  the  more  l)itter  were  the  persecutions 
originating  there.  It  is  said  that  Leo  tlie  Isaurian 
(718-741)  as  an  itinerant  pedler  met  some  Jewish 
fortune-tellers,  who  predicted  that  he  woidd  win  the 
Roman  empire  if  he  abolished  idolatry  (Gl3'cas,  "  An- 
nal."i.  280;  Gibbim,"  Decline  and  Fail, "v.  185).  The 
iconoclasts,  of  whom  Leo  was  the  first,  were  nick- 
named "Jews,"as  the  pure  Jewish  religion  forljade 
image-worship.  The  sentence  of  a  wi.se  man  was 
frequently  quoted:  "You  have  often  heard  that  the 
Hebrews  and  Samaritans  condemn  images,  hence  all 
those  who  condemn  them  are  Jews  "  (Mansi,  "  Sacro- 
rum  Concilionim,"  etc.,  xiii.  167).  The  reading  of 
Isa.  xl.  18,  at  Christmas,  814,  .so  af- 
Tlie  Icono-  fected  Emperor  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian, 
clasts.  that  he  turned  iconoclast.  The  same 
majMie  supposed  of  the  Isaurian,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Jew  sand  Arabs.  Nevertheless 
he  forced  the  Jews  of  his  empire  to  be  baptized  (723), 
many  submitting,  but  at  the  first  opportunity  re- 
turning to  their  ancient  faith.  Others  tied  to  freer 
countries,  a  number  of  Greek  Jews  going  to  the 
Crimea,  to  the  Caucasian  districts,  or  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Cbazars,  where  they  effectively  planted 
the  seeds  of  Judaism. 

The  former  comrade  inarms  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Emperor  Michael  II.,  stood  in  peculiar  relations  to 
Judaism.  Many  Jews  were  living  in  Amorion,  a 
city  in  upper  Phrygia.  The  Greek  inhabitants  be- 
longed to  a  sect  which,  while  believing  in  baptism, 
lived  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  all  things  ex- 
cept circumcision.  In  spiritual  as  well  as  in  tem- 
poral affairs  it  had  as  its  leader  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  must  have  been  born  a  Hebrew.  Michael  the 
Phrygian  in  bis  youth  had  belonged  to  this  sect. 
Thus  he  had  been  ruled  by  Jews  before  he  in  turn 
ruled  them  (Additions  to  Theophanes,  ed.  Migne, 
cix.  56).  The  so-called  "Attinganes"  also  may  be 
regarded  as  Jews  (Basnage,  "  Histoire  des  Juifs,"  v. 
1482).  Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian  (867-886).  third 
ruler  after  Michael,  affected  the  lot  of  the  .lews  as 
no  other  Greek  emperor  had  done.  Knowing  well 
that  the  religious  disputations  which  he  convoked 
between  Jews  and  Christians  led  to  no  results,  he 
promised  relief  from  the  burdensome  taxation,  and 
honors  and  offices  to  all  Jews  who  should  elect  to 


be  baptized.     Perhaps  by  threats  i-ather  than   by 

promises,  he  induced  many  Jews  to  be  converted,  al- 
though, as  the  source  express!}'  adds,  they  returned 
to  Judaism  immediately  after  the  em- 
Basil  I.  peror's  death  (/*.  p.  341 ;  Simeon 
Magistcr,  ih.  p.  690;  Georgius  Mona- 
ehos,  ib.  p.  842;  Cedreuus,  in  the  "Comjiendium." 
p.  241).  The  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  (Neubauer, 
"Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles,"  vol.  ii.)  shows  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  the  emperor's  edict. 
From  Otranto  the  terrible  news  spread  even  to  the 
Byzantine  provinces  of  southern  Italy,  and  it  was 
only  through  a  miracle,  when  Slicphatiah  b.  Amittai 
cured  the  insane  daughter  of  the  emperor,  that  five 
Jewish  communities  there  were  saved;  while  more 
than  one  thousand  communities  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  Shephatiah  expressed  his  .sorrow  in 
touching  penitential  songs;  and  this  characteristic- 
ally Byzantine  act  became  the  subject  of  Mal.izor 
commentaries.  The  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  says  that 
Basil's  sou,  Leo  VI.,  the  Philo.sopher,  restored  relig- 
ious freedom  to  the  Jews;  this  agrees  with  the  state- 
ments found  in  the  continuation  of  Theophanes. 
However,  the  "Basilica."  that  "corpus  juris  "  which 
was  begun  by  Ba.sil  and  continued  and  completed 
by  Leo  VI.  and  Coustantine  VII.  Porphyrogcnitus, 
coutains  some  stringent  measures  in  regard  to  the 
Jews.  But  more  rigidly  than  these  imperial  edicts 
were  the  edicts  of  the  Church  enforced. 

The  herclical  patriarch  of  Constantiuople,  Photius, 
who  had  for  his  teacher  a  Jewish  necromancer,  and 
who  was  himself  the  tutor  of  the  imperial  pliilo.so- 
pher,  collected  the  ecclesiastical  laws  into  the  no- 
mocanon.  The  sixth  ecumenical  council  (680-681), 
which  was  the  third  convened  at  Constantinople, 
prescribed  in  Tit.  iv.,  canon  78,  that  the  Samaritan.s, 
with  whom  there  had  been  trouble,  should  not  be 
admitted  too  hastily  to  baptism.  The  seventh  ccu- 
mc'uical  council,  the  second  held  at  Nicjca,  in  787, 
dealt  in  the  eighth  canon  with  the  same  subject; 
this  time,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  who,  it 
sai<l,  ought  to  remain  Jews  rallier  than  mock  at 
Chiistianity  under  the  mask  of  Christians.  Emperor 
Constantine  VIII.,  in  1026,  added  to  these  laws  a 
regulation  for  a  special  Jew's  oath. 

Soon  afterwaril  the  Byzantine  Jews  were  stirred 
by  events  of  world  hislorie  iuqiortance.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  cnisad<'  (1096),  Messianic  hopes 
filled  l)olh  the  Germanic  and  the  Greek  Jews,  who 
expected  no  less  than  that  Palestine  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  Jews.  A  letter  fo\md  in  the  genizah 
of  Cairo  ("Jew.  Quart.  Kev."  ix.  27-29),  which  was 
sent  fnmi  Tripolis  to  Constantinople,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
IVIessianic  and  the  Patriarch  (this  is  theinterpre- 
Hopes.  tation  of  the  "great  Hegemon  ")  ex- 
empted the  Jews,  perhaps  only  those 
of  Salonica,  from  taxation,  either  beeavise  they  were 
unable  to  pay  taxes  on  account  of  the  stress  of  the 
time,  or  because  the  emperor,  fearing  lest  they 
should  synqiathize  with  the  Latin  crusaders,  tried 
to  .secure  their  loyalty.  Signs  were  reporte<l  from 
Salonica  which  were  taken  to  announce  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  These  hopes,  however,  were  decep- 
tive; the  Jews  suffered  untold  misery  a#  the  hands 
of  the  crusaders,  and  Palestine,  wrested  from  the 
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Jloliaminedans.  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jewish  piety  (Hi.  x.  139-151). 

About  the  year  1000  Elijah  of  Nisibis  ("Beweis 
der  Wahrheit."  p.  43)  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  Byzantine  Jews:  "The  Romans  tolerate  many 
Jewish  inhabitants  within  their  borders,  protect 
them,  permit  them  to  worship  in  public,  and  to 
build  synagogues.  The  Jew  in  his  country  openly 
declares:  'I  am  a  Jew.'  He  cherishes  his  religion, 
prays  in  public,  is  not  called  to  account  for  it,  nor  is 
he  prevented  from  observing  it,  and  no  difficulties 
are  put  in  his  way."  The  Nestoiian  metropolitan 
here  shows  how  much  better  was  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  than  that  of  the  Christian  heretics. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Greek  Jews  were  more 
favorably  circumstanced  than  their  brethren  in  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe:  the  Greeks  found 
the  conduct  of  the  Latins  toward  the  Jews  unjust 
and  abhorrent  (Basnagc,  "Histoire  des  Juifs,"  v. 
1749).  Therefore  it  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
traveler  Pethahiah  to  speak  of  the  bondage  of  the 
Jews  in  Greece.  Heliimself  testifies  at  the  end  of  his 
work  that  there  were  a  great  many  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  Greece;  con.sequeutly  thej' could  ao%  have 
been  so  badly  treated.  The  traveler  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (about  1170)  also  testifies  to  the  peace  and  • 
prosperity'  enjoyed  by  the  Greek  Jews.  In  Otranto, 
the  last  town  in  southern  Italy  that 
In  remained  under  Byzantine  rule,  there 

Eleventh     were  500  Jews,  but  in  Corfu  only  one 
and  Sicilian  Jew ;  in  Arta  (or  Larta),  100 

Twelfth  families,  whose  leader  was  signiti- 
Centuries.  cautly  called  "Babbi  Heracles";  in 
Achelaos  were  3  Jews ;  in  Patras.  50 ; 
In  Lepanto,  100 ;  in  Krisso  near  Mt.  Parnassus,  200 
Jews,  engaged  in  agriculture:  in  Corinth,  300;  in 
Thebes,  2,000.  A  Jew  from  Thebes  is  mentioned  in 
the  Messianic  letter  from  Tripolis,  and  Judali  al-Ha- 
rizi  also  mentions  this  city.  Its  Jewish  scholars 
stood  second  only  to  those  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  best  silks  and  purple  stuffs  of  the  whole  Byzan- 
tine empire  were  manufactured  by  its  Jews.  Silk- 
culture  had  been  quickly  learned  by  the  Byzantine 
Jews,  who  became  masters  of  the  art,  some  of  them 
being  transported  to  Sicily  by  Roger,  king  of  Naples. 
In  Eubtea  there  were  200  Jews;  in  Taburtrissa,  100; 
in  Rovinaca,  100;  in  Armiros,  a  great  commercial 
city,  400 ;  in  Vissena,  100 ;  in  Saloniea,  500 ;  in  Mit- 
rizzi,  20;  in  Drama,  140;  in  Christopolis,  20;  in  Ro- 
dosto,  400;  in  Gallipoli,  200;  in  Kilia,  50.  In  Zei- 
tum,  on  the  borders  of  Wallachia,  Benjamin  found 
50  Jews.  The  Wallachians  pillaged  the  Greeks,  but 
did  not  molest  the  Jews;  they  even  gave  to  their 
children  Jewish  names,  and  called  themselves  broth- 
ers to  the  Jews.  In  Constantinople — that  is,  across 
the  inlet— lived  2,000  Rablnnite  and  500  Karaite 
Jews,  separated  by  a  wall.  In  addition  to  celebrated 
teachers,  there  were  silk-workers,  merchants,  and 
bankers;  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the  tanners 
near  whom  they  lived.  On  the  Greek  islands  also 
were  many  Jews:  on  ilitylene  were  10  communities, 
on  Chios  400  families,  on  Samos  300,  on  Rhodes  400, 
and  on  Cyprus  several  communities,  among  whom 
were  some  heretics.  , 

Benjam^  of  Tudela,   and  Justinian  in  his  one 
hundred    and    forty-sixth  noveila,  describe   quite 


accurately  the  communal  affairs  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  patri- 
archate they  had  no  central  authority,  la  the  sev- 
eral communities  the  heads  of  the  academics  ("reshe 
pirke,"  apxcptpiKirai)  managed  the  affairs,  assisted  by 
the  elders  (-pfffJiTfpof)  or  masters  ("magistri").  In 
Palestine  the  rabbis  were  designated 
Internal  by  the  Greek  expression  "  wise  men  " 
Con-  (mipoi).  a  title  that  survived  in  the 
stitution.  Sicilian  communities  during  the  whole 
Middle  Ages  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  vi. 
235).  The  delegates  to  the  communities  were  called 
a-6<7To7.ot.  The  "Cod.  Theod."  xvi.  8,  10  also  men- 
tions the  primates  of  the  Jews.  When  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  the  Jews  at  Saloniea,  they  had  their 
own  mayor  (fpopof).  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
Manuel  Comnenus  (1143-80),  who,  as  has  been  said, 
put  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  common  courts.  He  permitted  his  phy- 
sician. Solomim  the  Egyptian,  to  ride  a  horse.  At 
Corfu,  where  the  Jews  were  increasing,  the  Jewish 
syndics  dressed  like  the  Christian  syndics,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  carrj-  a  sword.  Here  the  Jews 
retained  their  old  constitution  even  imder  Venetian 
rule  (Romanos,  in  "  Hestia,"  Athens,  1891 ;  "Rev.  Et. 
Juives,"  xxiii.  69-74;  concerning  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Corfu  see  Romanos,  I.e.). 

The  once  powerful  Byzantine  empire  grew  ever 
weaker,  Arabs,  Bulgarians,  Venetians,  and  Turks 
despoiling  it  of  its  most  beautiful  provinces.  There 
came  a  time  when  Jewish  funds  helped  to  sustain 
the  weakened  realm.  In  1237  the  pope,  Gregory 
IX.,  permitted  the  king  of  France  to  send  money 
obtained  from  the  Jews  to  the  Byzantine  empire 
(Stern.  "Stellung  der  Piipste  zu  den  Juden,"  Nos. 
198-200.  Kiel,  1895).  Under  the  Bulgarian  czar,  Jo- 
annes Alexander  (1331-65).  who  married  a  Jewess 
called  after  baptism  "Theodora."  the  Jews  are  .said 
to  have  made  themselves  obnoxious  and  to  have  cre- 
ated disturbances  (Jirecek,  "Gesch.  der  Bulgaren," 
p.  312,  Prague,  1876).  In  Bulgaria  the  Jews  were 
employed  as  executioners  (ib.  p.  380).  This  was  a 
Byzantine  custom,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  letter  of 
R.  Jacob  de  Venice  to  Fra  Pablo  Christian!  (Kobak. 
in"Ginze  Nistaroth,"  1868,  pp.  1-31;  compare  "Mo- 
natsschrift,"  1870,  p.  117).  The  spirit  of  intolerance 
still  permeated  the  polemical  work  of  Emperor  Joan- 
nes Cantacuzenus  (1347-55),  which  was,  however, 
directed  against  the  Mohammedans  rather  than  the 
Jews  (ed.  Migne.  cliii.,  cliv.):  a  century  later  this 
spirit  entirely  disappeared.  One  often  meets  polem- 
ical writings  against  the  Jews  (Jahn,  "  Anecdota 
GriEca  Theologica, "  p.  xvi.,  Leipsic,  1893),  and  the 
Greek  opponent  declares  that  he  uses  the  Jewish 
language  (ib.  p.  1). 

The  beautiful  city  of  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453.  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  Greeks  mourned  with  songs  pat- 
Jewish       terned    after     the    Hebrew     Threni. 
Relics  at     Countless   monuments  of   art,  many 
Constant!-    pertaining  to  Judaism,  were  destroyed, 
nople.        Nearly  all  the  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament   had    statues  here,   which 
were  reverenced  bj'  the  Jews,  even  though  they 
served  Christian  purposes.     The  staff  of  Moses,  and 
the  cross,  both  brought  bj'  Constantine  the  Great 
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from  Jerusalem,  were  considered  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  empire.  Until  1204  the  statue  of  a 
rider  with  winged  feet  stood  ia  the  cattle  market 
("forum  tauri"),  represeutiug  Bellerophon,  though 
the  people  regarded  it  as  Joshua  when  he  bade  the 
sun  stand  still.  Abraham  Zacuto  lield  the  charac- 
teristic if  erroneous  opinion  that  Job  was  buried  in 
Constantinople  "  (Yuhasin,"  ed.  Loudon,  p.  6).  The 
Midrash  books,  most  of  which  received  their  final 
form  in  the  B_vzantine  empire,  often  speak  of  the 
new  Rome,  or  Babel,  as  it  is  also  called,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  this  city  (Midr.  Teh.  xlviii.  4; 
B.  B.  75b;  see  also  Berliner's  "Magazin,"  xi.v.  239). 
In  a  late  Midrash  the  throne  and  circus  of  Constan- 
tinople are  disc\issed,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  de- 
scribes the  throne.  Under  the  name  "  Kostantine  " 
the  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  later  Midrash  and 
Targum,  and  eveu  more  frequently  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Aside  from  its 
figurative  names,  such  as"'Uz,"  "Buz,"  "Magdiel," 
etc.,  the  Byzantine  empire  is  usually  called  "Ro- 
mania," for  the  Byzantines  always  considered  them- 
selves Romans.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to 
the  ritual,  and  mention  is  frequently  made  of  a 
Roman  or  Grecian  ritual  (Zunz,  "Ritus,"  p.  79)  and 

of  a   Roman    Mahzor  (ed.    priuceps, 
Liturgy.      Constantinople,  l.ilO),     Affinity  to  the 

Greek  ritual  is  shown  not  oul}'  by  those 
ofjDorfu  and  of  Kaflfa  (a  city  of  the  Crimea,  which 
liM  many  others  was  influenced  by  Constantinople), 
but  also  by  those  of  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy, 
into  each  of  which,  the  Byzantine  empire  being  the 
medium,  the  Palestinian  ritual  was  introduced; 
while  Spain  and  the  farther  Orient  were  guided  by 
the  Babylonian  ritual.  Technical  terms  for  the 
liturgical  poetry  in  Hebrew  (as  "keroba")  and  espe- 
cially in  Greek  (as  "piyyut,"  from  7ro(?/r//f,  Troiriatq, 
JTD?  from  'AeiToviiyla,  plJD  from  aMtKof  or  trvvTeKnof, 
I1DTS  from  faXfioc)  spread  from  here  to  the  European 
countries.  The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Jews  on 
Judaism  in  general  is  in  fact  much  greater  than  has 
heretofore  been  acknowledged. 

As  long  as  the  academies  of  Babylonia  flourished 
they  were  much  frequented  by  Greek  Jews,  espe- 
cially by  Jews  from  Constantinople,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language  was  often  of  advantage 
to  the  Geonim  (Harkavj*,  "Teshubot  ha-Geonim," 
pp.  24,  105).  Hai  Gaon  learned  Greek  from  them 
for  his  le.\icogvaphic  work.  Even  Nahmanides  in 
Spain  studied  under  a  Greek  scholar  (on  B.  B.  8a). 
Matthew  of  Edessa  (1136)  mentions  in  his  chronicle 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar  of  Cyprus,  named  Moses, 
who  even  in  matters  of  religion  judged  between 
Greeks  and  Armenians  (Wiener,  in  "Ilebr.  Bibl." 
vi.  116).  Ibn  Ezra  mentions  "  the  wise  men  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  Javan  "  (on  Jonah  1.  2).  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he 
speaks  of  the  Greeks  as  forming  a  special  school 
of  Bible  exegesis.  Their  method  is  the  so-called 
"Derush,"  though  they  held  it  superfluous  to  com- 
pile older  Midrash  works.  Two  eminent  represent- 
atives of  this  method,  both  from  Castoria  in  Bul- 
garia, are  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer,  author  of  "  Lekal.i  Tob  " 
(edited  by  S.  Buber),  and  his  pupil  JleVr,  author  of 
"Or  'Enayim."  Tobiah  also  took  part  in  the  Jles- 
sianic  movement  of  1096,  mentioned  above,  and  both 


are  cited  by  their  countryman  Judah  (Leon)  Mos- 
coni  of  Ochrida  in  Bulgaria  (about  1360;  Berliner's 
"  Magazin, ' '  iii.  95),  who  in  recent  times 
Jewish  became  linown  as  the  owner  of  a  val- 
Authors.  uable  library  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  xl. 
03).  The  work  "  Kebod  Eloliim  "  of 
R.  Abraham  Cohen  of  Patras  is  preserved  in  manu- 
script. Joseph  "the  Greek"  is  known  as  a  transla- 
tor. In'the  sphere  of  this  Greek  learning  were  also 
the  Jews  of  southern  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  prominent 
among  whom  was  .Shabbethai  Donnolo  (about  970) 
of  Oria,  physician  to  the  Byzantine  viceroy  Euprax- 
ius.  The  well-known  Isaiah  di  Trani  also  lived  in 
Greece,  and  from  his  responsa  may  be  gleaned  the 
fact  that  some  rabbinical  observances  were  neglected 
by  the  Greek  Jews  ("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  iv.  99). 
Whether  Ilillel  b.  Eliakim,  the  Jlidrash  commen- 
tator, lived  in  Greece  or  in  southern  Italy  is  not 
known.  The  Mishnah  commentator  Isaac  Siponto 
also  deserves  mention,  and  a  certain  R.  Baruch  from 
the  land  of  Javan  is  named  as  a  Talmudic  authority. 
Shemariahb.  Elijah  Cretensis,  in  Spain  called  simply 
"the  Greek,"  a  philosopher  and  grammarian,  was 
prominent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  "  Greek  " 
Zerahiah  (fourteenth  centurj-)  is  the  author  of  "Sefer 
ha-Yashar."  Besides  these  there  were  in  Greece 
several  liturgic  poets;  but  they  were  unfavorably 
criticized  b}-  the  competent  judge  Judah  al-Harizi, 
who  singles  out  for  commendation  only  the  poet 
jMichael  b,  Kaleb  of  Thebes.  Since  Abraham  ibn 
Ezraaud  Maimonides  ("Nit'e  Na'amanim,"  171))  also 
pass  adverse  judgment  on  the  scholars  of  Greece, 
the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  latter  must  have 
been  mediocre. 

But  the  Byzantine  empire  was  and  remained  the 
classic  land  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Karaites. 
The  frequent  uprisings  of  the  former  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  literary  activity  of  the  Ka- 
raites is  most  noteworthy.  They  seem  to  have  had 
a  sj'stematic  organization,  for  Aaron  b.  Judah  Kus- 
dini  (about  1120)  is  named  as  the  leader  of  the  Ka- 
raite communities  of  the  Byzantine 
Karaites,  empire  (Ftirst,  "Gesch.  des  KarSer- 
thums,"  i.  211).  Distinction  was  at- 
tained by  the  "Jew"  Assaf,  probably  a  Karaite 
(time  uncertain),  and  by  the  polyhistor  Caleb  Afen- 
dopolo  (fifteenth  century),  a  distinguished  botanist, 
this  being  a  rare  attainment  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Age-s.  In  Constantinojile  lived  also  Judah 
Iladassi  (twelfth  century),  the  greatest  Karaite 
scholar.  Most  of  the  Karaite  books  were  destroyed 
in  the  frequent  conflagrations  at  Constantinople 
(Wulfer,  in  "Thcriaca  Ju<laica."  p.  289). 

In  the  writing.s  of  the  Rabbiniteas  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Karaite  Jews,  Greek,  the  mother  tongue, 
often  has  the  ascendency,  to  the  extent  of  entire 
Greek  glosses  (Perles,  in  "ByzantiuiseheZeitschrift," 
ii.  570-584).  But  such  words  as  DJJDII  for  "  Roman," 
and  'J'DJOC'lp  for  "Byzantine  coin,"  are  also  found 
in  Western  authors;  the  Jews  also  u.sed  Greek  money 
in  Turkish  times  (year-book  "Jerusalem,"  v.  167). 
.lerahmeel,  who.  probably  in  the  eleventh  century, 
made  an  epitome  of  the  YosippoN,  also  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  thoroughly  Greek  culture  of  the  By- 
zantine Jews.  "  It  is  certain  that  in  Magna  Gra>ca, 
as  in    Constantinople,    Greek    was  the  vernacular 
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language,  and  would  therefore  be  used  by  the  Jews  " 
(Xelibauer,  in  '-Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xi.  367).  Two 
facts,  both  relating  to  the  religious  service,  especially 
illustrate  how  deeply  the  Jews  were  steeped  in  Greek 
culture.  Emperor  Justinian  was  requested  by  a 
party  of  the  Jews  to  have  the  weekly  portions  from 
the  Torah  translated  into  Greek.  He  willingly  con- 
sented, hoping  that  thereby  the  Jews  might  be  con- 
verted ;  he  issued,  in  5.">3,  a  decree  ordering  the  Jews 
to  use  either  the  Septuagint  translation  or  that  of 
Aquila.  But  the  Jews  reconsidered  the  matter  be- 
times and  retained  their  old  custom.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  Candia  the  Haftarah 
for  the  afternoon  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — the 
Prophet  Jonah — was  recited  in  Greek  (Elijah  Kap- 


sali.  ed.  Lattes.  p.  22).  This  te.xt,  dating  from  the 
twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  century,  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  the  Greek 
vernacular.  A  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Greek,  for  the  use  of  Jews,  exists  in  several  manu- 
scripts. Such  a  translation,  together  with  an  Ara- 
maic and  Spanish  translation,  was  lirst  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  1.547. 

As  Greek  culture  had  well-nigh  disappeared  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  the  intellectual  prod- 
ucts of  the  Byzantine  Jews  are  to  a  great  extent 
unknown ;  here,  as  well  as  in  the  political  history 
of  the  time,  new  investigations  may  lead  to  fresh 
discoveries. 

G.  S.  Kb. 


CABALA.— Name  and  Origin  (Hebrew  form 
Kabbalah  [n^ap.  from  ^2p  =  "  t"  receive  "  :  literally. 
"  the  received  or  traditional  lore"]) :  The  specific  term 
for  the  esoteric  or  mystic  doctrine  concerning  God  and 
the  universe,  asserted  to  have  come  down  as  a  revela- 
tion to  elect  saints  'rom  a  remote  past,  and  preserved 
only  by  a  privileged  few.  At  first  consisting  only  of 
empirical  lore,  it  assumed,  under  the  influence  of  Neo- 
platonic  and  Neopythagoreiin  philosophy,  a  specu- 
lative character.  In  the  geonic  period  it  is  connected 
with  a  Mishnah-like  text-book,  the  "Sefer  Yezirah," 
and  forms  the  object  of  the  systematic  study  of  the 
elect,  called  "mekubbalim"  or  "ba'aleha-kabbalah" 
(possessors  of.  or  ade|)ts  in.  the  Cabala).  These  re- 
ceive afterward  the  name  of  "  maskilim  "  (the  wise), 
after  Dan.  xii.  10:  and  because  the  Cabala  is  called 
mnOJ  nD3n  C"  l.iokmah  nistarah "  =  the  hidden 
wisdom),  the  initials  of  which  are  [n.  they  receive 
also  the  name  of  ]"n  'JTIV  ("adepts  in  grace  ")  (Eccl. 
ix.  11,  Hebr. ).  From  the  thirteenth  century  onward 
the  Cabala  branched  out  into  an  extensive  literature, 
alongside  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  Talmud.  It 
was  written  in  a  peculiar  Aramaic  dialect,  and  was 
grouped  as  commentaries  on  the  Torah,  around  the 
Zohar  as  its  holy  book,  which  suddenly  made  its 
appearance. 

The  Cabala  is  divided  into  a  theosophical  or  the- 
oretical system.  Kabbalah  'lyyunit  (Jl'JVV  nisap) 
and  a  theurgic  or  practical  Cabala.  n'w'VO  nb2\). 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Cabala  "  does  not 
occur  in  literature  before  the  eleventh  century  (see 
Landauer,  "Orient.  Lit."  vi.  206;  compare  Zunz, 
"G.  V."  p.  415),  and  because  of  the  pseudepigraphic 
character  of  the  Zohar  and  of  almost  all  the  caba- 
listic writings,  most  modern  scholars,  among  whom 
are  Zunz,  Gratz.  Luzzatto,  Jost,  Steinschneider,  and 
Munk  (see  bibliography  below),  have  treated  the 
Cabala  with  a  certain  bias  and  from  a  rationalistic 
rather  than  from  a  psychologico  historical  point  of 
view ;  applying  the  name  of  "  Cabala  "  only  to  the 
speculative  systems  which  appeared  since  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  pretentious  titles  and  with 
fictitious  claims,  but  not  to  the  mystic  lore  of  the 


geonic  and  Talmudic  times.  Such  distinction  and 
partiality,  however,  prevent  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Cabala,  which,  on 
closer  observation,  shows  a  continuous  line  of  de- 
velopment from  the  same  roots  and  elements. 

Cabala  comprised  originally  the  entire  traditional 
lore,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Avritten  law  (Torah), 
and  therefore  included  the  prophetic  and  hagio- 
graphic  books  of  the  Bible,  which  were  sup]iosed  to 
have  been  "  received  "  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  rather  than  as  writings  from  God's  hand  (see 
Taan.  ii.  1 ;  R.  H.  7a.  19a.  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tal- 
mud :  compare  Zunz,  "  G.  V."  2d  ed.,  pp.  46.  366.  415, 
and  Taylor.  ■■Earl3-  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers," 
1S99.  pp.  106  etiv(/.,  115  et  seq.).  Each  "received" 
doctrine  was  claimed  as  tradition  from  the  Fathers 

— "masoret  me-Abotenu"  (Josephus, 

Meaning     "Ant."  xiii.   10,   g  6;    16,  g  2;   Meg. 

of  the  Word  10b:  Shek.  vi.  1)— to  be  traced  back 

"Cabala."    to  the  Prophets  or  to  Moses  on  Sinai 

(compare  "mekubbalani"  in  Peahii.  6; 
'Eduy.  viii.  7).  So  the  Masorah,  "the  fence  to  the 
Torah  "  (Ab.  iii.  13) is,  as  Taylor  (I.e.  p.  55)  correctly 
states,  "a  correlation  to  Cabala."  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cabala  is  that,  unlike  the  Scriptures, 
it  was  entrusted  only  to  the  few  elect  ones;  where- 
fore, according  to  IV  Esdras  xiv.  5,  6,  Moses,  on 
!Mount  Sinai,  when  receiving  both  the  Law  and  the 
knowledge  of  wondrous  things,  was  told  by  the 
Lord :  "  These  words  shalt  thou  declare,  and  these 
shalt  thou  hide."  Accordinglv  the  rule  laid  down 
for  the  transmission  t>f  the  cabalistic  lore  in  the 
ancient  Mishnah  (Hag.  ii.  1)  was  "  not  to  expound  the 
Chapter  of  Creation  C'Maaseh  Bereshit,"  Gen.  i.) 
before  more  than  one  hearer:  nor  that  of  the  Heav- 
enly Chariot  ("Merkabah."  Ezek.  i. ;  compare  I 
Chron.  xxviii.  18  and  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlix.  8)  to  any 
but  a  man  of  wisdom  and  profound  understanding  " ; 
that  is  to  say.  cosmogony  and  theosophy  were  re- 
garded as  esoteric  studies  (Hag.  13a).  Such  was  the 
"Masoret  ha-Hokmah "  (the  tradition  of  wisdom, 
handed  over  by  Moses  to  Joshua  (Tan.,  Wa'ethanan, 
ed.  Buber,  13);  and  likewise  the  twofold  philosophy 
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of  the  Essenes,  "the  contemplation  of  God's  being 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe,"  specified  by  Philo 
("Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber,"  xii.).  Besides  these 
there  was  the  escliiitology — that  is,  the  secrets  of  the 
place  and  time  of  tlie  retribution  and  the  future 
redemption  (Sifre,  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  357);  "the 
secret  chambers  of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan  " 
(Cant.  R.  i.  4);  the  secret  of  the  calendar  ("Sod  ha- 
'Ibbur  ") — that  is,  the  mode  of  calculating  the  years 
with  a  view  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Ket.  111a- 
112a;  Yer.  R.  II.  ii.  381));  and,  linaliy,  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  Incirablc  Name,  also  "to  be  trans- 
mitted only  to  the  saintly  and  discreet  ones  "  (Zenu'im 
or  Essenes;  Kid.  71a;  Yer.  Yoma  iii.  40d;  Eccl.  R. 
iii.  11),  and  of  the  angels  (,Iosephus,  "  B.  J."  ii.  8, 
§  7).  All  these  formed  the  sum  anil  substance  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Torah,  "Sitre  or  Raze  Torah  " 
(Pes.  119a;  Meg.  3a;  Ab.  vi.  1),  "the  things  spoken 
only  in  a  whisper"  (Hag.  14a). 

How  old  the  Cabala  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the 

fact  that  as  earl}'  a  writer  as  Ben  Sira  warns  against 

it  in  his  saying :  nil  nD:3  PDV  "1^  I'X  =  "  Thou  shalt 

have    no    business   with    secret    things  "    (Ecclus. 

[Sirach]  iii.  23;   compare  Hag.   13a;  Gen.  R.  viii.). 

In  fact,  the  apocalyptic  literature  belonging  to  the 

second  and   first  pre-Christi,an  centuries  contained 

the  chief  elements  of  tlie  Cabala;   and 

Antiquity    as,  according  to  Josephus  (^c),  such 

of  the        writings  were  in  the  possession  of  the 

Cabala.  Essenes,  and  were  jealously  guarded 
by  them  against  disclosure,  for  which 
they  claimed  a  hoary  antiiiuity  (see  Philo,  "De  Vita 
Contemplativa,"  iii.,  and  Hippolytus,  "Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,"  ix.  27),  the  Essenes  have  with  suf- 
ficient reason  been  assumed  by  Jellinek  ("B.  H." 
ii.,  iii.,  Introducti<ins  and  elsewhere),  by  Plessner 
("Dat  Mosheh  wi-Ychudit,"  pp.  iv.  47  et  seg.),  by 
Hilgenfeld  ("Die  Judische  Apokalyptik,"  18.57,  p. 
257),  by  Eichhorn  ("Einleitung  in  die  Apoc.  Schrif- 
ten  des  Alten  Testaments,"  179.5,  pp.  4.S4  et  seg.),  by 
Gaster("  The  Sword  of  Jloses,"  1896.  Introduction), 
by  Kohlcr  ("Test.  Job,"  in  Kohut  Jlemorial  Volume, 
pp.  266,  288  et  seq.},  and  b}' others  to  be  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Cabala. 

That  many  such  books  containing  .secret  lore  were 
kept  hi<lden  away  by  the  "  wise  "  is  clearly  stated  in 
IV  Esdras  xiv.  45-46,  where  Pseudo-Ezra  is  told  to 
publish  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  canon  openly 
that  the  worthy  and  the  imworthy  may  alike  read, 
but  to  keep  the  seventy  other  books  hidden  in  order 
to  "deliver  them  only  to  such  as  be  wise  "  (compare 
Dan.  xii.  10);  for  in  tliem  are  the  spring  of  under- 
standing, the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of 
knowledge  (compare  Sotah  xv.  3).  A  stud}'  of  the 
few  .still  existing  apocryphal  books  discloses  the  fact, 
Ignored  by  most  modern  writers  on  the  Cabala  and 
Essenism,  that  "the  mystic  lore"  occasionally  al- 
luded to  in  the  Talmudic  or  Midrashic  literature 
(compare  Ziniz,  "G.  V."  2deil.,  pp.  Wietseq.  ;  JoGl, 
"Religionsphilosophie  des  Sohar."  pp.  45-.54)  is  not 
only  much  more  S3'stcmatically  presented  in  these 
older  writings,  but  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  con- 
tinuous cabalistic  tradition  ;  inasmuch  as  the  mystic 
literature  of  the  geonic  period  is  only  a  fragmen- 
tary re])roduction  of  the  ancient  apocalyptic  wri- 
tings, and  the  saints  and  sages  of  tlie  tannaic  period 


take  in  the  former  the  place  occupied  by  the  Biblical 
protoplasts,  patriarchs,  and  scribes  in  the  latter. 

So,  also,   does   the   older  Enoch   book,   parts  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  geonic  my.stic  lit- 
erature (see  Jellinek,  I.e.,  and  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  1853, 
p.  249),  by  its  angelology,  demonology,  and  cosmol- 
ogj',  give  a  fuller  insiglit  into  the  "Merkabah  "  and 
"Bereshit"  lore  of  the  ancients  than  the  "Hekalot," 
which  present  but  fragments,  while  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  Cabala,  MetatronEuoch,  is 
Cabalistic    seen  in  ch.  Ixx.-lxxi.  in  a  process  of 
Elements     transformation.      The   cosmogony   of 
in  the        the  Slavonic  Enoch,  a  product  of  the 
Apoc-         first   pre-Christian   century   (Charles. 

rypha.  "The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch," 
1896,  p.  XXV.).  showing  an  advanced 
stage  compared  with  the  older  Enoch  book,  casts 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  rabbinical  cosmogony 
by  its  realistic  description  of  the  process  of  crea- 
tion (compare  ch.  xxv.-xxx.  and  Hag.  12a  et 
seq.  ;  Y'er.  Hag.  ii.  77a  et  seq. ;  Gen.  R.  i.-x.).  Here 
are  found  the  primal  elements,  "  the  stones  of  fire  " 
out  of  which  "the  Throne  of  Glory  "is  made,  and 
from  which  tlie  angels  emanate;  "the  glassy  sea" 
(N"D  X"D),  beneath  which  the  seven  heavens,  formed 
of  fire  and  water  (WD)  CUD  =  D'Dt').  are  stretched 
out,  and  the  founding  of  the  world  upon  the  aby.ss 
(rrriB'  pS):  the  preexisteuce  of  human  souls  (Plato, 
"Tim.eus,"  36;  Yeb.  63b;  Nid.  30b),  and  the  forma- 
tion of  man  by  the  Creative  Wisdom  out  of  seven 
substances  (see  Charles,  note  to  ch.  xxvi.  5  and  xxx. 
8,  who  refers  to  Pliilo  and  the  Stoics  for  analogies); 
the  ten  classes  of  angels  (ch.  xx.);  and,  in  ch.  xxii., 
version  A,  ten  heavens  instead  of  seven,  and  an 
advanced  chiliastic  calendar  system  (ch.  xv.-xvi., 
xxxii. ;  see  Mii-i-enniu-m).  Its  calialistic  character 
is  shown  by  references  to  the  writings  of  Adam, 
Seth,  Cainan,  Mahalalei,  and  .laivd  (ch.  xxxiii.  10, 
and  elsewhere). 

More  instructive  still  for  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  cabalistic  lore  is  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
written  under  King  John  Hjrcanus  (.see  Charles, 
"TheBookof  .lubilees,"  1902,  Introduction,  pp.  Iviii. 
et  seq.) — which  also  refers  to  the  writings  of  Jared, 
Cainan,  and  Noah,  and  presents  Abraham  as  the  re- 
newer,  and  Levi  as  the  permanent  guardian,  of  these 
ancient  writings  (ch.  iv.  18,  viii.  3,  x.  13;  compare 
Jellinek,  "B.  H."  iii.  15.5,  xii.  27,  xxi.  10,  xlv.  16) 
— because  it  offers,  as  early  as  a  thou- 
A  Contin-  sand  years  prior  to  the  supposed  date 
uous  Tra-    of  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah,"  a  cosmogony 

dition.  I)ased  upon  the  twenty-two  letters  of 
the  Ilelirew  alphabet,  and  connected 
with  Jewish  chronology  and  Messianology,  while  at 
the  s;ime  time  insisting  upon  the  heptad  as  the  holy 
number  rather  tlian  upon  the  dec^nlic  system  adopted 
by  the  later  haggadists  and  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  (ch. 
ii.  23;  compare  Midr.  Tailshe  vi.  and  Charles's  note, 
vi.  29  et  seq.:  Epstein,  in  "Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  xxii. 
11  ;  and  regarding  the  number  seven  compare  Ethio- 
pic  Enoch,  Ixxvii,  4  (/  seq.  [see  Charles's  note] ;  Lev. 
R.  xxix.;  Philo,  "De  Opificios  Mundi,"  30-43,  and 
Ab.  V.  1-3;  Hag.  12a).  The  Pythagorean  idea  of  tlie 
crentive  powers  of  numbers  and  letters,  upon  which 
the  "Sefer  Yezirah"  is  founded,  and  which  was 
known  in  tannaitic  times — compare  Rab's  saying: 
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"  Bfzalol  knew  how  to  combine  [^IITV]  tlic  letters 
by  wliich  heaven  and  eurth  were  created"  (Ber. 
55a),  and  the  sijyingof  R.  .ludahb.  'Ilai  (Men.  29b), 
quoted,  with  similar  sayings  of  Kab,  in  Bacher, 
"As.  Hab.  Amor."  pp.  18,  19— is  here  proved  to  be 
an  old  cabalistic  conceiition.  In  fact,  the  belief  in 
the  :na.!;ic  iiower  of  the  letters  of  the  Tetragram- 
niatoii  and  otiier  names  of  the  Deity  (compare  Enoch, 
\\\.  3  it  Kiq.;  Prayer  of  Mauasses ;  Kid.  Tla;  Eccl. 
R.  iii.  11:  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77c)  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Chaldea  (see  Lenormant,  "  Chaldean  Magic," 
pp.  29,  43),  Whatever,  then,  the  theurgic  Cabala 
was,  which,  under  the  name  of  "Sefer  (or  "  Hilkot  " 
Yezirali,"  induced  Bal)ylonian  rabbis  of  the  fourth 
century  to  "create  a  calf  by  magic"  (Sanh.  65b, 
67lj;  Zunz,  "G.  V."  2d  ed..  p.  174,  by  a  false  ration- 
alism ignores  or  fails  to  account  for  a  simple  though 
strange  fact!),  an  ancient  tradition  seems  to  have 
coupled  the  name  of  this  theurgic  "Sefer  Yezirah  " 
with  the  name  of  Abraham  as  one  accredited  with 
the  possession  of  esoteric  wisdom  and  theurgic 
powers  (see  Abu.\ham,  Apoc.\ltpse  of,  and  Abr.\- 
ii.\M,  TEST.iMENTOF;  Beer,  "  Das  Lebcu  Abrahams," 
pp.  207  e(  .leq. ;  and  especially  Testament  of  Abra- 
ham, Recension  B.  vi.,  xviii.  :  compare  Kohler,  in 
"Jew.  Quart.  Rev,"  vii.  584,  note).  As  stated  by 
Jelliuek  ("Bcitrilge  zur  Kabbalah,"  i.  3),  the  very 
fact  that  Abraham,  and  not  a  Talmudical  hero  like 
Akiba,  is  introduced  in  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  at  the 
close,  as  possessor  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Alphabet, 
indicates  an  old  tradition,  if  not  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  itself. 

The  "  wonders  of  the  Creative  Wisdom  "  can  also 
be  traced  from  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah, "  back  to  Ben  Sira, 
I.e.;  Enoch,  xlii.  1,  xlviii.  1,  Ixxxii,  2,  xcii,  1;  Sla- 
vonic Enoch,  XXX.  8,  xxxiii.  3  (see  Charles's  note  for 
further  parallels);  IV  E,sdras  xiv.  46;  Sotah  xv.  3; 
and  the  Merkabah-travels  to  Test.  Abraham, x. ;  Test. 
Job,  xi.  (see  Kohler,  in  Kohut  Memorial  Volume,  pp. 
282-288);  and  the  Baruch  Apocalypse  throughout, 
and  even  II  Mace.  vii.  22,  28,  betray  cabalistic  tra- 
ditions and  terminologies. 

But  especially  does  GNOSTiciS)r  testify  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Cabala.  Of  Chaldean  origin,  as  sug- 
gested by  Kessler  (see  "Mandfcans," 
Gnosticism  in  Herzog-Hauck,  "Real-Encyc.")and 
and  detiuitively    shown     by    Anz    ("Die 

Cabala.  Frage  nacli  dem  Ursprung  des  Gnos- 
tizismus,"  1879),  Gnosticism  was  Jew- 
ish in  character  long  before  it  became  Christian  (see 
JoCl,  "Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte, "  etc..  1880, 
i.  203;  Houig,  "Die  Ophiteu,"  1889;  Friedliinder, 
"Der  Vorchristliche  JUdische  Gnostizismus,"  1898; 
idem.  ■' Der  Antichrist,  "1901).  Gnosticism — that  is, 
the  cabalistic  "Hokmah"  (wisdom),  translated  into 
"JIailda'"  (Aramaic,  "Manda' "  =  knowledge  of 
things  divine) — seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  sages  to  give  the  empirical 
mystic  lore,  with  the  help  of  Platonic  and  Pythag- 
orean or  Stoic  ideas,  a  speculative  turn;  hence  the 
danger  of  heresy  from  which  Akiba  and  Ben  Zonia 
strove  to  extricate  themselves,  and  of  which  the 
systems  of  Philo,  an  adept  in  Cabala  (see  "  De  Cheru- 
bim," 14;  "  De  Sacriliciis  Abelis  et  Caiui,"  15 ;  "  De  Eo 
(Jnod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiatur,"  48;  "  Quis  Rerum 
Divinarum  Heres  Sit,"  22),  and  of  Paul  (see  Matter, 


"  History  of  Gnosticism,"  ii),  show  many  pitfalls  (see 
Gnosticism,  Minim).  It  was  the  ancient  Cabala 
which,  while  allegorizing  the  Song  of  Songs,  spoke 
of  Adam  Kapmon,  or  the  God-man,  of  the  "Buide 
of  God,"  ami  hence  of  "  the  mystery  of  the  union  of 
powers"  in  God  (see  Conybeare,  "Philo's  Contem- 
plative Life,"  p.  304),  before  Philo,  Paul,  the  Chris- 
tian Gnostics,  and  the  medieval  Cabala  did.  Specu- 
lative Cabala  of  old  (IV  Esd.  iii.  21;  Wisdom  ii.  24) 
spoke  of  "  the  germ  of  poison  from  the  serpent  trans- 
mitted from  Adam  to  all  generations"  OC'  TOmt 
Vr\i)  before  Paul  and  R.  Johanan  ('Ab.  Zarah  22b) 
referred  to  it.  And  while  the  Gnostic  classification 
of  souls  into  pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic  ones  can 
be  traced  back  to  Plato  (see  JoBl,  I.e.  p.  132).  Paul 
was  not  the  first  (or  only  one)  to  adopt  it  in  his  sys- 
tem (see  Hag.  14b;  Cant.  R.  i.  8,  quoted  by  JoOl; 
compare  Gen.  R.  xiv.,  where  the  five  names  for  the 
soul  are  dwelt  upon). 

The  whole  dualistic  system  of  good  and  of  evil 
powers,  which  goes  back  to  Zoroastrianism  and  ulti- 
mately to  old  Chaldea,  can  be  traced  through  Gnos- 
ticism; having  infiuenced  the  cosmology  of  the  an- 
cient Cabala  before  it  reached  the  medieval  one.  So 
is  the  conception  underlying  the  cabalistic  tree,  of 
the  right  side  being  the  source  of  light 
Cabalistic  and  purity,  and  the  left  the  source  of 
Dualism,  darkness  and  impurity  ("sitra  yemina 
we  sitra  ahara),  found  among  the  Gnos- 
tics (see  Irenfeus,  "  Adversus  Hfereses,"  i.  5,  §  1;  11, 
§  2;  ii.  24,  §  6;  Epiphanius,  "Haeres,"  xxxii.  1,  2; 
"Clementine  Homilies,"  vii.  8;  compare  Cant.  R.  i. 
9;  Matt.  XXV.  33;  Plutarch,  "Delsike,"  48;  Anz, 
I.e.  111).  The  fact  also  that  the  "Kelippot"  (the 
scalings  of  impurity),  which  are  so  prominent  in  the 
medieval  Cabala,  are  found  in  the  old  Babylonian 
incantations  (see  Sayce,  "Hibbert  Lectures,"  1887,  p. 
472;  Delitzsch,  "Assyrisches  Worterbuch,"s.i'.  f]^p), 
is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  most  of  the 
cabalistic  material. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  secrets  of  the  theurgic 
Cabala  are  not  lightly  divulged;  and  yet  the  Testa- 
ment of  .Solomon  recently  brought  to  light  the  whole 
s\'stem  of  conjuration  of  angels  and  demons,  by 
which  the  evil  spirits  were  exorcised;  even  the 
magic  sign  or  seal  of  King  Solomon,  known  to  the 
medieval  Jew  as  the  Shield  of  David,  has  been 
resurrected  (see  Conybeare,  in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev." 
xi.  1-45;  also  Exorcism). 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  "Sefer  Rcfu'ot" 
(The  Book  of  Healing),  containing  the  prescriptions 
against  all  the  diseases  inflicted  by  demons,  which 
Noah  wrote  according  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  angel  Raphael  and  handed  over  to  his  son  Shem 
(Book  of  Jubilees,  x.  1-14;  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  iii. 
1,55-160;  Introduction,  p.  xxx.).  It  was  identified 
with  the  "  Sefer  Refu'ot "  in  possession  of  King  Solo- 
mon and  hidden  afterward  by  King  Hezekiah  (see 
Pes.  iv.  9,  .56a;  "B.H."/.<-.  p.  160;  .losephus.  "  Ant.  " 
viii.  2,  §  5;  compare  idem,  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  §  6,  and  the 
extensive  literature  in  Schiirer,  "Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Israel,"  3d  ed.,  iii.  2,  99  et  seg.).  whereas  the  secret 
of  the  black  art,  or  of  healing  by  demonic  powers, 
was  transmitted  to  heathen  tribes,  to  "  the  sons  of 
Kcturah  "  (Sanh.  Ola)  or  the  Amorites  (compare 
Enoch,  X.  7). 
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So  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Sni'uR 
KoMAii  and  tlie  anthropomorphic  description  of  the 
Deity  by  the  Gnostics  (see  Irenaiis,  I.e.  i.  14,  tj  3)  and 
the  letters  of  the  alpliabet  laid  across  the  body  in  At- 
bash  (CQDX).  or  Alpha  and  Omega  order,  forming 
the  limbs  of  the  Macrocosmos,  that  the  one  casts  light 
upon  the  other,  as  Gaster  (in  "Monatsschrift,"  1893, 
p.  221)  has  shown.  But  so  have  "the  garments  of 
light,"  "the  male  and  the  female  nature,"  "  the  double 
face,"  the  eye,  hair,  arm,  head,  and  crown  of  "the 
King  of  Glory,"  taken  from  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
I  Chron.  xxix.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  and  other  familiar 
texts,  even  "  the  endless  "  (E)i-Siif=  'AxrpavTo^),  their 
parallels  in  ancient  Gnostic  writings  (see  Schmidt, 
"Qnostische  Schriften  in  Koptischer  Sprache,"  1892, 
pp.  278,  293.  310,  and  elsewhere).  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  mystic  Cross  ("  Staurus  "  =  X  =  the 
letter  tav  of  old ;  see  Jew  isH  Encyclopedia,  i.  612b; 
Ircnteus,  I.e.  i.  2,  g3;  Justin,  "Apology,"!.  40;  and 
Joel,  I.e.  p.  147)  and  the  enigmatic  primal  "Kav  la- 
Ifav,"  or  "Kavkav,"  taken  from  Lsa.  xxviii.  10,  re- 
ceive strange  light  from  the  ancient  cabalistic  cos- 
mogony, which,  based  upon  Job  xxxviii.  4  elxeq., 
spoke  of  "the  measuring-line" — Kav,  the  inn  1p 
(lsa.  xxxiv.  11;  compare  rnon  Hip,  Gen.  R.  i.  after 
Ezek.  xl.  3) — drawn  "crosswise  "—aijJI  ^ntJ'  (see 
Midr.  ha-Gadol,  ed.  Schechter,  11;  compare  ]'D0 
'ritt'  ^tJ'nVJJpQ.  Hag.  xii.  1,  and  JoCl,  I.e.),  and  conse- 
quently applied  al.so  the  term  1p7  1p  (Kav  le-kav), 
taken  from  lsa.  xxviii.  10,  to  the  prime  motive 
power  of  creation  (sec  Irenaeus,  I.e.  i.  24,  §§5,  6; 
Schmidt,  I.e.  p.  215;  compare  Matter,  "Gnosticism," 
ii.  58;  Joel,  I.e.  p.  141).  This  was  to  express  the 
divine  power  that  measured  matter  while  setting  it 
in  motion;  whereas  the  idea  of  God  setting  to  the 
created  world  its  boundary  was  found  expressed  in 
the  name  nB*  ("  the  Almighty"),  who  says  to  the 
•world  n  "(This  snfflceth  "). 

With  the  scanty  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student  of  Gnosticism,  it  seems  premature  and 
hazardous  at  present  to  assert  with  certainty  the 
close  relationship  existing  between  it  and  the  ancient 
Cabala,  as  Matter,  in  his  "History  of  Gnosticism," 
1828  (German  translation,  1833  and  1844),  and 
Gfroerer,  in  his  voluminous  and  painstaking  work, 
"Gesch.  des  Urchristenthums,"  1838,  i.  anil  ii.,  have 
done.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  stated  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  investigations  of  Gratz  ("Gnosticism 
und  J\identhum,"  1840),  of  JoPl  ("  Heligionsphilo- 
sophie  des  Sohar,"  1849),  and  of  other  writers  on  the 
subject  must  be  resumed  on  a  ncv/  basis.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  similarities,  pointed  out  by  Siegfrietl 
("Philo  von  Alexandria,"  pp.  289-299),  between  the 
doctrines  of  Philo  and  those  of  the  Zohar  and  the 
Cabala  in  general,  are  dtxe  to  intrinsic  relation  rather 
than  to  mere  copying. 

As  a  rule,  all  that  is  empiric  rather  than  specula- 
tive, and  that  strikes  one  as  grossly  anthropomorjihic 
and  mythological  in  the  Cabala  or  Haggadah,  such 
as  the  descriptions  of  the  Deity  ;is  contained  in  the 
"  Sifra  de  Zeni'  uta  "  and  "  Iddra  Zutta  "  of  the  Zohar, 
and  similar  passages  in  "SeferAzilut  "  and  "Uaziel," 
belongs  to  a  prerationalistic  period,  when  no  Simon 
ben  Yohai  lived  to  curse  the  teacher  who  repre- 
sented the  sons  of  God  as  having  sexual  organs  and 
committing  fornication  (sec   Gen.  R.    xxvi. ;  com- 


pare Vita  Adre  et  Evfe,  iii.  4,  with  Enoch,  vii.  1  et 
seq. ;  also  compare  Test.  Pair.,  Reuben,  5;  Book  of 
Jubilees,  v.  1,  and  particularly  xv.  27).  Such  mat- 
ter may  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  be  claimed 
as  ancient  lore  or  Cabala  (=  "old  tradition  "). 

And  as  to  speculative  Cabala,  it  was  not  Persia 
with  her  tenth-century  Sufism,  but  Alexandria  of 
the  first  century  or  earlier,  with  her  strange  com- 
mingling of  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Judean,  and  Greek 
culture,  that  furnished  the  soil  and  the  seeds  for  that 
mystic  philosophy  which  knew  how  to  blend  the 
wi.sdom  and  the  folly  of  the  ages  and  to  lend  to 
every  superstitious  belief  or  practise  a  profound 
meaning.  There  sprang  up  that  magic  literature 
which  showed  the  name  of  the  Jewish  God  (ni"l3T!<) 
and  of  the  Patriarchs  placed  alongside  of  pagan 
deities  and  demons,  and  the  Hermes  books  (<1ED 
DITDil.  as  copyists  wrote  for  DDTn  'ISD — not 
"Homcros" — seeKohler,  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  v.  415, 
note),  which,  claiming  an  equal  rank  with  the  Biblical 
writings,  enticed  also  Jewish  thinkers.  But  above 
all  it  was  Neoplatonism  which  produced  that  state 
of  enthusiasm  and  entrancement  that  made  people 
"  fly  in  the  air  "  by  "  the  wagon  of  the  soul  "  (n33"lD) 
and  achieve  all  kinds  of  miracles  by  way  of  hallu- 
cinations and  visions.  It  gave  rise  to  tho.se  Gnostic 
songs  (1J11  -iDt;  Hag.  15b;  Gratz,  I.e.  p.  16)  which 
flooded  also  Syria  and  Palestine  (see  Gruppe,  "Die 
Griechischen  Culte  und  Mystcrien,"  i.  1886,  pp.  329, 
443,  494,  497,  659;  Von  HaHess,  "Das  Buch  von 
den  .'Egyptischen  Mysterien,"  1858,  pp.  13-20,  53- 
66,  75,  and  Dieterich,  "Abraxas,"  1891).  The  whole 
principleof  emanation,  wit  hits  idea  of  evil  inherent  in 
matter  as  the  dross  (niS'?p)  is  found  there  (see  Von 
Harless,  I.e.  p.  20),  and  the  entire  theurgic  Cabala 
(n'B'VD  n^3p)  is  in  all  its  detail  developed  there; 
even  the  spirit-rapping  and  table-turning  done  in 
the  seventeenth  centiuy  hy  German  cabalists  by 
means  of  "shemot"  (magic  incantations;  for  the 
literature  see  Von  Harless,  I.e.  pp.  130-132)  have 
there  their  prototypes  (Von  Harless,  I.e.  p.  107). 

K. 

History  and  System :  This  remarkable  pro- 
duct of  Jewish  intellectual  activity  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  estimated  as  a  whole  unless  the  religio- 
ethical  side  of  the  Cabala  is  more  strongly  empha- 
sized than  has  been  the  ease  heretofore.  It  constantly 
falls  back  upon  Scripture  for  its  origin  and  au- 
thenticity, and  for  its  speculative-pantheistic  and 
anthropomorphic-prophetic  tendencies.  While  mys- 
ticism in  general  is  the  expression  of  the  intensest 
religious  feeling,  where  reason  lies  dormant,  Jew- 
ish mysticism  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
universal  reason  with  the  Scriptures;  and  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Biblical  writings  by  the 
Alexandrians  as  well  as  by  the  Palestinians  (.see 
Allegorical  Interpretation)  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  its  starting-point  These  interpreta- 
tions had  their  origin  in  the  conviction  that  the 
truths  of  Greek  philosophy  were  already  contained 
in  Scripture,  although  it  was  given  only  to  the 
select  few  to  lift  the  veil  and  to  discern  them  be- 
neath the  letter  of  the  Bible. 

In  Talmudic  times  the  terms  "  Ma'aseh  Bereshlt " 
(History  of   Creation)   and    "Ma'aseh    Merkabah" 
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(History  of  the  Divine  Throne  =  Charioi :  Hag.  ii.  1 : 
Tosef.,  I*.)  clearly  indicate  the  Midrasliic  nature  of 

these    speculations;    they  are    reall}- 

Mystic      based  upon  Gen.  i.  and  Ezek.  i.  4-28: 

Doctrines     while  the  names  "  Sitre  Torah  "  (Hag. 

in  13a)  and   "Raze  Tonih "  (Ab.   vi.  1) 

Talmudic     indicate  their  charaiitT  as  secret  lore. 

Times.        In  contra.st   In  the  explicit  statement 

of  Scripture  that  Gini  created  not  only 
the  world,  but  also  the  matter  out  of  which  it  was 
made,  the  opinion  is  expressed  in  very  early  times 
that  Gi>d  created  the  world  from  matter  He  found 
ready  at  hand — an  opinion  probably  due  to  the  in- 
tluence  of  the  Platonir-Sti)ic  cosmogony  (compare 
Philo.  "De  Opiticiis  Miindi."  ii..  who  stjites  this  as 
a  doctrine  of  Moses:  see  Siegfried.  "  Philo  von  Alex- 
andria." p.  230).  Eminent  Palestinian  teachers  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  matter  (Gen.  K. 
i.  5,  iv.  6).  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Gamaliel  II.  (rt. 
i.  9). 

A  Palestinian  Midrash  of  the  fourth  century  (see 
Epstein,  in  "Rev.  Etudes  .Juives,"  xxix.  77)  asserts 
that  three  of  the  elements — nanieh%  water,  air,  and 
lire — existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world :  that 

water  then  produced  the  darknes.s,  lire 

The  Six      produced  light,  and  air  produced  wis- 

Blements.    dom  (mi  =  "air  "  =  "wisdom  ").  and 

the  whole  world  thereupon  was  made 
by  the  combination  of  these  six  elements  (Ex.  R.  xv. 
22).  The  gradual  condensation  of  a  primal  substance 
into  visible  matter,  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Cabala,  is  already  to  be  found  in  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77a. 
where  it  is  said  that  the  first  water  which  existed 
was  condensed  into  snow ;  and  out  of  this  the 
earth  was  made.  This  is  the  ancient  Semitic  con- 
ception of  the  ■'  primal  ocean,"  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonians as  " Apsu "  (compare  Jastrow,  "Religion 
of  Babylonia "),  and  called  by  the  Gnostics  iiido^ 
=  in3  (Anz,  "Die  Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  des 
Guostizismus,"  p.  98),  Rib's  enumeration  of  the 
ten  objects  created  on  the  first  day — namely,  heaven, 
earth,  tohu,  bohu,  light,  darkness,  wind,  water,  day. 
and  night  (Hag.  12a)  [the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ii.  2)  has 
seven. — k.] — shows  the  conception  of  "primal  sub- 
stances "  held  by  the  rabbis  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  Judaize  Iheuu-Jewish  conception 
of  primal  sub.stances  by  representing  them  also  as 
having  been  created.  Compare  the  teaching:  "God 
created  worlds  after  worlds,  and  destroyed  them, 
until  He  finally  made  one  of  which  He  could  sav. 
■  This  one  pleases  Me.  but  the  others  did  not  plea.se 
Me'  "  (Gen.  R.  ix.  2).  See  also  "  Agadat  Shir  ha-Shi- 
rim,"ed.  Schechter.  p.  6,  line  .58, 

So,  also,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  light 
made  a  matter  of  mystical  speculation,  as  instanced 
by  a  haggadist  of  the  third  century,  who  commu- 
nicated to  his  friend  "in  a  whisper"  the  doctrine 
that  "  Goil  wrapped  Himself  in  a  garment  of  light, 
with  which  He  illummatcs  the  earth  from  one  end 
to  the  other"  (Gen.  R.  iii.  4:  see  Abr.\h.vm,  Apoca- 
lypse OF:  compare  Ex.  R.  xv.  22  "After  He  had 
clothed  Himself  in  light.  He  created  the  world"). 
Closely  related  to  this  view  is  the  statement  made 
by  R,  Meir,  "that  the  infinite  God  limiteti  or  con- 
tracted Himself  [DSOV]  in  order  to  reveal  Himself" 
(Gen.  R.  iv.  4:  Ex.  R.  xxxiv.  1).  This  is  the  germ  of 


the  Cabala  doctrine  of  the  "Zimzura,"  in  idea  as  well 
as  in  terminology. 

In  dwelUng  upon  the  nature  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, the  mystics  of  the  Talmudic  period  asserted, 

in  contrast  to  Biblical  transcendental- 
God  in  the    ism,  that  "God  is  the  dwelling-place 
Theosophy  of  the  universe:    but  the  universe  is 
of  the      not  the  dwelling-place  of  God  "  (Gen, 
Talmud.    R.  Ixviii.  9:  Midr.  Teh.  xc. :  Ex.  xxiv, 

11,  LXX, )  Possibly  the  designation 
D1pD(" place")  for  God,  so  frequently  found  in  Tal- 
inudic-Midnishic  literature,  is  due  to  this  concep- 
tion, just  as  Philo,  in  commenting  on  Gen.  xxviii. 
11  (compare  Gen,  R,  /,f,)says,  "God  is  called  'ha 
makom  '  [place]  because  He  encloses  the  universe, 
but  is  HinLself  not  enclosed  by  anything"  ("De 
Somniis,"  i.  11).  Spinoza  may  have  had  this  pas- 
Siige  in  mind  when  he  ssiid  that  the  ancient  Jews 
did  not  separate  God  from  the  world.  This  con- 
ception of  God  is  not  only  pantheistic,  but  also 
highly  mystical,  since  it  postulates  the  union  of 
man  with  God  (compare  Crescas,  "Or  Adonai," 
i):  and  both  these  ideas  were  further  developed 
in  the  later  Cabala,  Even  in  very  early  times 
Palestinian  as  well  as  Alexandrian  theology  rec- 
ognized the  two  attributes  of  God,  "niiddat  ha- 
din,"  the  attribute  of  justice,  and  "  middat  ha-raha- 
mim,"  the  attribute  of  mercy  (Sifre,  Deut,  27 ;  Philo, 
"  De  Opificiis  Mundi,"  60) :  and  so  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween justice  and  mercy  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Cabala,  Even  thehypostasizationof  these  attri- 
butes is  ancient,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  of  a 
tauua  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  centurv  c.e. 
(Hag.  14a).  Other  hypostasizations  are  represented 
by  the  ten  agencies  through  which  God  created  the 
world:  namely,  wisdom,  insight,  cognition,  strength, 
power,  inexorableness,  justice,  right,  love,  and 
mercy  (Hag.  12a;  Ab,  R.  X.  xxxvii.  counts  only 
seven,  while  Ab.  R.  X.,  version  B.  ed.  Schechter, 
xliii..  counts  ten.  not  entirely  identical  with  those 
of  the  Talmud).  While  the  Sefirot  are  basetl  on 
these  ten  creative  potentialities,  it  is  especially  the 
personification  of  wisdom  (DOSn)  which,  in  Philo, 
represents  the  totality  of  these  primal  ideas;  and 
the  Targ.  Yer.  i,,  agreeing  with  him.  translates  the 
first  verse  of  the  Bible  as  follows:  "By  wisdom  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  So.  also,  the 
figure  of  5Iet.\trox  passed  into  the  Cabala  from  the 
Talmud,  where  it  played  the  role  of  the  demiurgos 
(see  Demiurge),  being  expressly  mentioned  as  God 
(Sanh,  38b:  compare  Axtinomi.vxism,  note  1). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  seven  pre- 
existing things  enumerated  in  an  old  Biiraita; 
namely,  the  Torah  (  =  "Hokmah"),  repentance  (  = 
mercy),  paradise  and  hell  (=  justice),  the  throne  of 
God,  the  (lieavenly)  Temple,  and  the  name  of  the 
Messiah  (Pes,  .54a),  Although  the  origin  of  this 
doctrine  must  be  sought  probably  in  certain  mytho- 
logical ideas,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  preexistence 
has  modified  the  older,  simpler  conception,  and  the 
preexistence  of  the  seven  mvist  therefore  be  under- 
stood as  an  "  ideal"  preexistence  (see  Ginzberg,  "  Die 


Haggada    l)ei  den   Kirchenvatern,"  etc. 


pp. 


-10), 


a  conception  that  was  later  more  fully  developed  in 
the  Cabala. 
The  attempts  of  the  mystics  to  bridge  the  gulf 
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between  God  and  the  world  are  especially  evident 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  [com- 
pare Slavonic  Enoch,  xxiii.  5,  and  Charles's  note. — 
K.]  and  of  its  close  relation  to  God  before  it  enters  the 
human  body — a  doctrine  taught  l)_v  the  Hellenistic 
sages  (Wisdom  viii.  19)  as  well  as  by  the  Palestinian 
rabbis  (Hag.  12b;  "Ab.  Zarah  oa,  etc.). 

Closely  connected  herewith  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
pious  are  enabled  to  ascend  toward  God  even  in  this 

life,  if  they  know  how  to  free  theni- 

The         selves   from   the  trammels  that  bind 

Pious.       the  soul  to  the  body  (see  Ascension). 

Thus  were  the  tirst  mj'stics  enabled 
to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  world  beyond.  Ac- 
cording to  Anz,  I.e.,  and  Bousset.  "Die  llinmielreise 
der  Seele,"  in  "Archiv  fiir  Ueligionswissenschuft.'' 
iv.  136  et  seg..  the  central  doctrine  of  Gnosticism — a 
movement  closely  connected  with  Jewish  mjsticism 
— was  nothing  else  than  the  altempt  to  lil)erate  the 
soul  and  unite  it  with  God.  This  conception  ex- 
plains the  great  prominence  of  angels  and  spirits  in 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  Jewish  mysticism. 
Through  theemiiloyment  of  mysteries,  incantations, 
names  of  angels,  etc.,  the  mystic  assures  for  himself 
the  passage  to  God,  and  learns  the  holy  words  and 
formulas  with  which  he  overpowers  the  evil  spirits 
that  try  to  thwart  and  destroy  him.  Gaining  there- 
by the  mastery  over  them,  he  naturally  wishes  to 
exercise  it  even  while  still  on  earth,  and  tries  to 
make  the  spirits  serviceable  to  him.  So,  too,  were 
the  Essenes  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  journey  to 
heaven  (see  Bousset,  I.e.  p.  143,  explaining  Jose- 
phus,  "Ant."  xviii.  1,  §  5);  and  they  were  also  mas- 
ters of  angelology.  The  practise  of  magic  and  in- 
cantation, the  angelology  and  demonology,  were 
borrowed  from  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Egypt;  but 
these  foreign  elements  were  Judaized  in  the  proc- 
ess, and  took  the  form  of  the  mystical  adoration 
of  the  name  of  God  and  of  sjieculations  regarding 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (see 
Ber.  55a;  compare  Pesik.  K.  21  [ed.  Friedmann, 
p.  109a],  "the  name  of  God  creates  and  destroys 
worlds"),  to  become,  finally,  foundations  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah." 

Another  pagan  conception  which,  in  refined  form, 
passed  into  the  Cabala  through  tlie  Talmud,  was 

the  so-called  Jlin  11D  ("the   mystery 

The  of    sex").      [Compare    Eph.     v.    33, 

Syzygies.    and  Buidk,  and  JoCI,  I.e.,  pp.  1.58  c? 

■lerj. — K.J  Possibl.y  this  old  conception 
underlies  the  Talnnidical  passsiges  referring  to  the 
mystery  of  marriage,  such  as  "the  Shekiuah  dwells 
between  man  and  woman"  (Sotah  17a).  An  old 
Semitic  view  (see  B.\'.\i,)  regards  the  u])per  waters 
(compare  Slavonic  liook  of  Enoch,  iii.  ;  Test.  Patr., 
Levi,  2;  Abkah.vm,  Tkst.\.\ient  of)  as  ma.sculinc, 
and  the  lower  waters  as  feminine,  their  union  fruc- 
tifying the  earth  (Gen.  I{.  xiii. ;  Wertlieimer.  "  Batte 
Midrashot,"  i.  6.  Compare  the  passage.  "Everything 
that  exists  has  a  mate  [31T  p] :  Israel  is  the  mate  of 
the  Sabbath;  while  the  other  days  pair  among  them- 
selves," Gen.  R.  xi.  8).  Thus  the  Gnostic  theory 
of  syzygies  (pairs)  was  adopted  by  the  Talmud,  and 
later  was  developed  into  a  system  by  the  Cabala. 

The  doctrine  of  emanation,  also,  common  to  both 
Gnosticism  and  the  Cabala,  is  represented  by  a  tatma 


of  the  middle  of  the  second  centurj'  c.e.  (Gen.  R. 
iv.  4;  R.  Meir,  "Parable  of  the  Spring  ").  The  idea 
that  "  the  pious  actions  of  the  just  increase  the  heav- 
enly power  "  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  xxvi.  1661));  that 
"the  impious  rely  on  their  gods,"  but  that  "tlie  just 
are  the  support  of  God  "  (Gen.  R.  Ixix.  3),  gave  rise 
to  the  later  cabalistic  doctrine  of  man's  influence  on 
the  course  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  good  and  the 
evil  actions  of  man  reenforce  respectively  the  good 
or  the  evil  powers  of  life. 

The  heterogeneous  elements  of  this  Talmudic 
mysticism  are  as  yet  unfu.sed;  the  Platonic-Alexan- 
drian, Oriental-theosophic,  and  Juda'o-allegorical 
ingredients  being  still  easily  recognizable  and  not 
yet  elaborated  into  the  system  of  the  Cabala.  Jew- 
ish monotheism  was  still  transcendentalism.  But  as 
m3'sticism  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of  cre- 
ation and  world -govermnent  by  introducing  .sun- 
dry inteiniediary  ])er.sonages,  creative  potentialities 
such  as  Metatron,  Shekinah,  and  so  on,  the  more 
necessary  it  became  to  exalt  God  in  order  to  prevent 
His  reduction  to  a  mere  shadow ;  this  exaltation 
being  rendered  ))ossible  b}'  the  introduction  of  the 
pantheistic  doctrine  of  emanation,  which  taught 
that  in  reality  iidthiiig  e.visted  outside  of  God.  Yet, 
if  God  is  "  the  place  of  the  world  "  and  everything 
exists  in  Him,  it  must  be  the  chief  task  of  life  to 
feel  in  union  with  God — a  condition  which  the 
Merkabah  travelers,  or,  as  the  Talmud  calls  them, 
"the  fretiuenters  of  paradise,"  .strove  to  attain. 
Here  is  the  point  where  speculation  gives  place  to 
imagination.  The  visions  which  these  mystics  be- 
held in  their  ecstasies  were  considered  as  real,  giving 
rise  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  to  an  anthropomor- 
phic m3'sticisni,  whicli  took  its  place  beside  that  of 
the  pantheists.  Although  Talmudic-Midrashic  lit- 
erature has  left  few  traces  of  this  movement  (com- 
pare, e.g.,  Ber.  7a,  Sanh.  95b),  the  Rabbis  opposing 
.such  extravagances,  yet  the  writings  of  the  church 
fathers  bear  evidence  of  many  Judaizing  Gnostics 
who  were  disciples  of  anthropomorphism  (Origen, 
"De   Principiis."  i.  ;  compare   Cle.mentin.\,  Elce- 

S.\n'ES,    JIlNIM). 

The  mystical  literature  of  the  geonic  period  forms 
the  link  between  the  mystic  speculations  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  system  of   the  Cabala; 
Dififerent     originating   In  the  one  and   reaching 
Groups  of     completion  in   the   other.     It    is    ex- 
Mystic       tremely   difficult    to    smnmarize    the 
Literature,    contents  and  object  of  this  literature, 
w  hich  has  been  handed  down  in  more 
or  less  fiagmentary  form.     It  may  perhaps  be  most 
conveniently  divided   into  three  groups:   (1)  theo- 
sophic;  (2)  cosmogenetic;  (3)  tlieurgic.     In  regard  to 
its  literary  form,  the  Midrashlehaggadic  style  may 
lie  distinguished  from  the  liturglc-poetic  style,  both 
occurring    contemporaneously.      The    theosophical 
speculations  deal  chiefly  with  the  person  of  Met.\- 
Tuox  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jared  turned  into  a  fiery 
angel,  a  minor  Yuwii — a  conception  with  which, 
as  mentioned  before,  many  mystics  of  the  Talmudic 
age  were  occupied.     Probably  a  large  number  of 
these  Enoch  books,  claiming  to  contain  the  visions 
of  Enoch,  existed,  of  which,  however,  only  fragments 
remain    (see   "  Monatsschrift,"    viii.    68  ef  serj..  and 
Enoch,  Book  ok). 
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Curiously  enough,  the  anthropomorphic  descrip- 
tion of  Goil  (sec  Sni'i  n  Komaii)  was  brought  into 
connection  with  ;Mct.iitr()n  Enoch  in  the  areonic  mys- 
ticism. This  vexations  piece  of  Jew- 
"Metatron-  isli  theosophy,  wliicli  allorded  to 
Enoch."  Christians  as  well  as  to  Karaites  (com- 
pare Aoouahu;  Solomon-  b.  Veuu- 
HAM)  a  welcome  opiiorl unity  for  an  attack  upon 
rabbinical  .Judaism,  existed  as  n  separate  work  at  tlic 
time  of  the  Geonim.  .hidiriiisr  from  the  fragments 
ofSliinr  Komah  "  (in  .lellinek.  "B.  H."  iii.  91;  ii. 
41:  in  Wertheimer.  "  Ilekalot."'  ch.  xi.).  it  repre- 
sented God  as  a  being  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with 
limbs,  arms,  hands,  feet.  etc.  The  "  Shi'ur  Komah  " 
must  have  been  held  in  high  regard  by  the  .Jews, 
since  Saadia  tried  toex])lain  it  allegorieally — though 
he  doubted  that  the  tanna  Ishmael  could  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  (as  quoted  by  .Judah  li. 
I?arzilai  in  his  commentary  on  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  pp. 
20-21) — and  Ilai  Gaon.  in  spite  of  his  emphatic 
repudiation  of  all  anthropomorphism,  defended  it 
("Teshubot  ha  Geonim."  IJek.  p.  13a).  The  book 
probably  originated  at  a  tim(;  when  the  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  God  was  current — that  is.  in 
the  age  of  Gnosticism,  reeeiving  its  literary  form 
only  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim.  The  Clementine 
writings,  also,  expressly  teach  that  God  is  a  body, 
with  members  of  gigantic  proportions;  and  so  did 
JJarcion.  Ada.nc  K.vd.mox,  the  "primal  man"  of 
the  Elcesaites.  was  also,  according  to  the  conception 
of  these  Jewish  Gnostics,  of  huge  dimensions;  viz., 
ninety-six  miles  in  height  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
breadth;  being  originally  androgynous,  and  then 
cleft  in  two,  the  masculine  part  becoming  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  feminine  part  the  Holy  Ghost  (Epi- 
phanius,  "Httres."  xxx.  4.  16.  17;  liii.  1).  According 
to  Marcion,  God  Himself  is  beyond  bodily  measure- 
ments and  limitations,  and  as  a  spirit 
"Shi'ur  can  not  even  be  conceived:  but  in 
Komah."  order  to  hold  intercourse  with  man. 
He  created  a  being  with  form  and 
dimensions,  who  ranks  above  the  highest  angels. 
It  was.  presumably,  this  being  who.se  shape  and 
stature  were  represented  in  the  "Shi'ur  Koniah," 
which  even  the  strict  followers  of  Kabbiiiism  might 
accept,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  "  Kerub  ha- 
Meyidiad"  in  the  German  Cabala,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  article. 

The  descriptions  of  the  heavenly  halls  ("  Hekalot  ") 
in  treatises  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  time  of  the 
Geonim,  and  which  have  come  down  in  rather  in- 
complete and  obscure  fragments,  originated,  ac- 
cording to  Ilai  Gaon.  with  those  mystagogues  of  the 
Merkabah  (n33"H3  mv).  "who  brought  tliemselves 
into  a  state  of  (•ntran<-ed  vision  by  fasting,  asceti- 
cism, and  jirayer,  and  Mho  imagined  that  they  saw 
the  seven  halls  and  all  that  is  therein  with  their 
own  eyes,  while  passing  from  one  hall  into  another 
(compare  Ascension,  and  for  a  siunlar  description 
of  the  Jlontanist  ecstasy,  Tertullian.  "  De  Exhorta- 
tione  Castilatis,"  x.).  Although  these  Ilekalot  vi- 
sions were  to  some  extent  iiroduclive  of  a  kind  of 
religious  ecstasy,  and  were  certainly  of  great  service 
in  the  development  of  the  liturgical  poetry  as  shown 
in  the  Kedushah  piyyutim,  they  contributed  little  to 
the  developjnent   of  specularive    mysticism.     This 


element  became  effective  only  in  combination  with 
the  figure  of  Metatron  or  Metatrou-Enoeh,  the 
leader  of  the  Merkabah-travelers  on  their  celestial 

journeys,  who  were  initiated  by  him 

The  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  of  the  stars. 

Heavenly    of  the  winds,  of  the  water,  and  of  the 

Halls.        earth,   [see  Metathox,  and  com|)are 

Jlitliras  as  driver  of  the  Heavenly 
Chariot  in  "  Dio  Chry.so.stonius."  ii.  60.  ed.  Dindorf; 
■Wiudischmanc,  "  Zoroastrische  Studien."  1863.  pp. 
309-312;  and  Kohler,  "Test,  of  Job."  p.  292.— K.]. 
Hence,  many  cosmological  doctrines  originally  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Enoch  were  appropriated,  and 
the  transition  from  theosophy  to  pure  cosmology 
was  made  possible.  Thus,  in  the  !Midr.  Konen  (Jel- 
linek.  "  B.  H."  ii.  23.  27).  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  "Seder  Rabba  di-Bereshit "  (in  Wertheimer, 
"Bottc  Midrashot,"  i.  18).  the  Torali.  identical  with 
the  "  Wisdom  "  of  the  Alexandrians,  is  represented 
as  jirimeval  and  as  the  creative  principle  of  the 
world,  which  jiroduced  the  three  primal  elements, 
water,  fire,  and  light,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  when 
C(mimingled.  produced  the  universe. 

In  the  descrii)tionof  the  "six  daysof  creation."  in 
the  ^lidrash  in  question,  the  important  statement  is 
made  that  the  water  disobeyed  God's  command — 
an  old  mythological  doctrine  of  God"s  contest  with 

matter  (here   re])resented   by   water), 

Cosmolog-  which  in  the  later  Cabala  serves  to  ac- 

ical         count  for  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 

Theories,    world.    In  "Seder  Rabba  di-Bereshit," 

however,  the  contest  is  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  waters  which  .strove  to  unite 
themselves,  but  which  God  separated  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destrviction  of  the  world  by  water; 
placing  the  masculine  waters  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  feminine  waters  on  the  eartli  (/.<•.  p.  6).  Inde- 
pendently of  the  creation,  the  "  Baraita  de-Middot 
ha-'Olam"  and  the  "ila'aseh  Bereshit"  describe  the 
regions  of  the  world  with  paradise  in  the  east  and 
the  netherworld  in  the  west.  All  these desc-riptions 
— some  of  them  found  as  early  as  the  second  pre- 
Christian  century,  in  the  Test,  of  Abraham  and  in 
Enoch;  and.  later  on.  in  the  Christian  apocalyptic 
literature — are  obviously  renmants  of  ancient  Es- 
sene  cosmology. 

The  mysticism  of  this  lime  had  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  theoretical  side.  Any  one  knowing  the  names 
and  functions  of  the  angels  could  control  all  nature 
and  all  its  powers  (compare,  fur  examjile.  Lam.  R. 
ii.  8;  and  H.vnaxeel  in  Ribbiuical  Literature) 
Probably  entrusted  formerly  only  to  oral  tradition. 

the  ancient  names  were  written  down 
Theurgic  by  the  mystics  of  the  geonic  ])eriod ; 
Cabala.       and  so  Hai  Gaon  (in  Eliezer  Ashke- 

nazi's  collection.  "Taam  Zekenim," 
p.  56b)  mentions  a  large  number  of  such  works  as  ex- 
isting in  his  time:  the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar."  "  Harba 
de-JIosheh,"  "  Raza  Rabbah,"  "  Sod  Torah,"  "  Heka- 
lot Rabbati,"  "Ilekalot  Zutrati,"  Of  all  these 
works,  aside  fi'om  the  Hekai.ot,  only  the  "Harba 
de-Mosheli  "  has  recently  been  published  by  Gaster 
("The  Sword  of  Moses,"  in  "J(nir.  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc."  1896;  also  printed  separately).  This  book 
consists  almost  entirely  of  mystical  names  by  means 
of  which  man  mav  truard  himself  against  sickness, 
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enemies,  and  other  ills,  and  may  subjugate  nature. 
Tliese  and  otiicr  works  later  on  formed  the  basis  of 
the  theurgic  Cabala.  The amplilications  upon  para- 
dise and  hell,  with  their  divisions,  occujiy  a  totally 
independent  and  somewhat  peculiar  position  in  the 
geonic  mysticism.  They  are  ascribed  for  the  greater 
part  to  the  amora  Joshua  b.  Levi;  but,  in  addition 
to  this  hero  of  the  Haggadah,  Jloses  himself  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  author  of  the  work  "  Ma'ayan 
Hokmah  "  (compare  Sotah  i.\.  15,  which  gives  an 
account  of  heaven  and  the  angels). 

Aside  from  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah,"  which  occupies  a 
position  of  its  own,  the  following  is  nearly  a  complete 
list  of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  time  of  the  Geonini, 
as  far  as  it  is  preserved  au<l  known  to-day ;  ( 1 )  "  Al fa 
Beta  de  Rabbi  Akiba,"  in  two  versions  (Jellinek, 
"B.  H."  iii.):  (2)  "Gan  'Eden,"  indifferent  versions 
(Jellinek,  Z.c.  ii.,  iii.,  v.);  (3)  "  [Maseket]  Gehinnom  " 
(Jellinek,  ?.(5.i.):  (4)  "Harbade-Moslieh,"cd.  Gaster, 
iy96,  reprinted  from  "Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc," 
1896;  (5)  "Hibbut  ha-Keber"  (Jellinek,  I.e.  i.);  (6) 
"Hekalot,"  in  several  recensions  (Jellinek,  I.e.  ii., 
iii.;  Wertheimer,  "Jerusalem,"  1889,  the  text  vary- 
ing considerably  from  that  of  Jellinek;  the  Book 
of  Enoch  is  likewise  aversion  of  "Ilekalot");  (7) 
"Haggadot  Shema'  Yisrael "  (Jellinek,  I.e.  v. ;  also 
belonging  probably  to  the  time  of  the  Geonim);  (8) 
"  [Midi'ash]    Konen  "   (iiriuted  several 

Mystical  times;  also  in  Jellinek,  I.e.  i.);  (9) 
Literature   "  Ma'aseh  Merkabah  "  (in  Wertheimer, 

in  Geonic  "Botte  Midrashot,"  ii.;  a  very  ancient 
Times.  "  Hekalot  "  version) ;  (10)  "  Ma'aseh  de 
Rabbi  Joshua  b.  Levi,"  in  different 
recensions  (compare  Apocalyptic  Litekature, 
Neo-Hkbraic,  No.  5);  (11)  "Ma'avan  Hokmah" 
(Jellinek,  I.e.  i.);  (12)  "Seder  Rabba  di-Bereshit," 
in  Wertheimer,  I.e.  {.);  (13)  "Shimmusha  Rabba 
we-Shimmusha  Zutta  "  (Jellinek,  I.e.  vi.). 

Mystical  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  Pirke 
R.  El.,  Num.  R.,  and  Midr.  Tadshe;  also  in  the 
"Book  of  Raziel,"  which,  though  composed  by  a 
German  cabalist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains 
important  elements  of  the  geonic  m_ysticism. 

Eleazar  of  Worms'  statement  that  a  Babylonian 
scholar,  Aakon  b.  Samuei^  by  name,  brought  the 
mystic  doctrine  from  Babylonia  to  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  centviry,  has  been  found  to  be 
actually  true.  Indeed,  the  doctrines  of  the  "Kerub 
ha-Meyuhad,"  of  the  mysterious  powerof  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  angels,  are  all  found  in  the  geonic  mystic  lore. 
Even  those  elements  that  seem  later  developments 
may  have  been  transmitted  orally,  or 
Origin  may  have  formed  parts  of  the  lost 
of  the  works  of  the  old  mystics.  If,  now, 
Speculative  the  German  Cabala  of  the  thirteenth 
Cabala,  century  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
continuation  of  geonic  m3'sticism,  it 
follows  that  the  speculative  (Uibala  arising  simul- 
taneously in  France  and  Spain  nuist  have  had  a 
similar  genesis.  It  is  the  Sefeis  Yezirah  which 
thus  forms  the  link  between  the  Cabala  and  the 
geonic  mystics.  The  date  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  this  singular  book  are  still  moot  points,  many 
scholars  even  assigning  it  to  the  Talmudie  period. 
It  is  certain,    however,    that  at   the   beginning   of 


the  ninth  centurj'  the  work  enjoyed  so  great  a 
rcimtation  that  no  less  a  man  than  Saadia  wrote  a 
commentar}'  on  it.  The  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  the  world  is  discussed  in  this  book,  the 
oldest  philosophical  work  in  the  llelirew  language. 
The  basic  doctrines  of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  are  as 
follows;   The  fundamentals  of  all  existence  are  the 

ten  Sehrot.     These  are  the  ten  princi- 

The  jiles  that  mediate  between  God  and 

"Sefer       the  universe.     They  include  the  three 

Yezirah."    primal   emanations    proceeding   from 

the  Spirit  of  God;  (1)  nil  (literally, 
"air"  or  "spirit,"  jirobably  to  l)e  rendered  "spiritual 
air"),  which  produceil  (3)  "primal  water,"  which, 
in  turn,  was  condensed  into  (3)  "fire."  Six  others 
are  the  three  dimensions  in  both  directions  (left  and 
right);  these  nine,  together  with  the  Sjiirit  of  God, 
form  the  ten  Sefirot.  They  are  eternal,  since  in 
them  is  revealed  the  dominion  of  God.  The  first 
three  preexisted  ideally  as  the  protofypesof  creation 
proper,  which  became  possible  when  infinite  space, 
represented  Ijy  the  six  other  Sefirot,  was  produced. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  however,  is  not  only  the  begin- 
ing  but  is  also  the  end  of  the  universe;  for  the  Sefirot 
are  closely  connected  with  one  another,  "and  their 
end  is  in  their  origin,  as  the  flame  is  in  the  coal." 

While  the  three  primal  elements  constitute  the 
substance  of  things,  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  constitute  the  form.  The  letters 
hover,  as  it  were,  on  the  boundary-line  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  world;  for  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things  is  cognizable  only  bj'  means  of 
language,  i.e.,  the  huiuan  capacity  for  conceiving 
thought.  As  the  letters  resolve  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  substance  and  the  form  of  things,  they 
represent  the  solvent  activity  of  God;  for  everything 
that  is  exists  by  means  of  contrasts,  which  find  their 
solution  in  God,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  three 
primal  elements,  the  contrasts  of  fire  and  water  are 
resolved  into  nil  ("air"  or  "spirit"). 

The  importance  of  this  book  for  the  later  Cabala, 
overestimated  formerly,  has  been  underestimated  in 
modern  times.  The  emanations  here  are  not  the 
same  as  those  posited  hj  the  cabalists;  for  no  grad- 
uated scale  of  distance  from  the  primal  emanations 
is  assumed,  nor  are  the  Sefirot  here  identical  with 
those  enumerated  in  the  later  Cabala.  But  the  agree- 
ment in  essential  i)oints  between  the  later  Cabala 
and  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  must  not  bo  overlooked. 
Both  posit  mediate  beings  in  place  of  immediate 
creation  out  of  nothing;  and  these  mediate  beings 
were  not  created,  like  those  posite<l  in  the  various 
cosmogonies,  but  are  emanations.  The  three  iirimal 
elements  in  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  which  at  first  ex- 
isted only  ideallyand  then  became  manifest  in  form, 
are  essentially  identical  with  the  worlds  of  Azii.iT 
and  Beriaii  of  the  later  Cabala.  In  cimnection 
with  till'  "Sefer  Yezirah"  the  mystical  speculations 

of  certain  Jewish  sects  must  be  men- 
Mysticism  tloned.  which,  toward  the  year  800, 
of  Jewish  l)egan  to  spread  doctrines  that  for  cen- 
Heretics.    turics  hail  been  known  onlj'  to  a  few 

initiated  ones.  Thus  the  Maghariyites 
taught  that  God,  wlio  is  too  exalted  to  have  any  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  Him  in  Scriptin-e, created  an  angel  to 
be  the  real  ruler  of  the  world  [compare  the  D7iyn  'IE' 
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and  Metatron  in  the  Talmud.— k.]  :  and  to  this 
angel  everything  must  be  referred  that  Scripture 
recounts  of"  God  (Kirkisani,  extracts  from  his  man- 
uscript quoted  by  Harkavy  in  Rabbiuowicz's  He- 
brew translation  of  GrStz's  "Gesch.  der  Juden."  iii. 
496:  s»-parately  under  the  title  "Lc-Korot  ha-Kittot 
be-Yisrael  ").  This  Jewish  form  of  the  Gnostic  Demi 
urge,  which  was  also  known  to  the  Samaritans 
<Banelh,  "  JIarquah.  on  the  twenty,  two  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet."  pp.  52-.>4).  was  accepted  with  slight  mod- 
itic.itions  by  the  Karaites  (Judah  Hadassi,  "Eshkol 
ha-Kofer,''25c,  2(ib)  as  well  as  by  the  German  caba- 
li.sts,  as  will  be  shown  further  on.  Benjamin  Na- 
irn wendi  seems  to  have  known  of  other  emanations  in 
addition  to  this  Demiurge  (see  Harkavy,  ?.c  v.  16). 
These,  of  course,  were  not  new  theories  originatingat 
this  time,  but  an  awakening  of  Jewish  Gnosticism, 
that  bad  been  suppressed  for  centuries  by  the  increas- 
ing preponderance  of  Rabbinism.  and  now  reappeared 
not  by  chance,  at  a  time  when  Sadduceeism.  the  old 
enemy  of  Rabbinism,  also  reappeared,  under  the  name 
of  Karaisin.  But  while  the  latter,  as  appealing  to  the 
masses,  was  energetically  and  even  bitterly  attacked 
by  the  representatives  of  Rabbinism,  they  made  al- 
lowance for  a  revival  of  Gnosticism.  For.  although 
the  cabalistic  treatises  ascribed  to  certain  geonim 
were  probably  fabricated  in  later  times,  it  is  certain 
that  numbers  of  the  geonim,  even  many  who  were 
<"losely  connected  with  the  academies,  were  ardent 
disciples  of  mystic  lore.  The  father  of  the  German 
Cabala  was,  as  is  now  known,  a  Babylonian  (see 
A-\ROX  B.  S.\MiEL  H.\-N.*^si),  who  emigrated  to  Italy 
in  the  tirst  half  of  the  ninth  century,  whence  the 
Kalonymides  later  carried  their  teachings  to  Ger 
many,  where  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  essentially  idenlical  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  Babylon  about  800,  is  accordingly  found. 

While  the  branch  of  the  Cabala  transplanted 
to  Italy  remained  untouched  by  foreign  influences, 
the  reaction  of  Greco- Arabic  philosoph  yon  Jewish 
mysticism  became  apparent  in  tb.e  Arabic-speaking 
countries.  The  following  doctrines  of 
Influence  Arab  philosophy  especially  influenced 
of  Greco  and  modified  Jewish  mysticism,  on  ac- 
Arabic  Phi-  count  of  the  close  relationship  between 
losophy.  the  two.  The  "Faithful  Brothers  of 
Basra."  as  well  as  theNeoplatouic  Ar- 
istotelians of  the  ninth  century,  have  left  their  marks 
on  the  Cabala.  The  brotherhood  taught,  similarly  to 
early  Gnosticism,  that  God,  the  highest  Being,  ex- 
alted above  all  differences  and  contrasts,  also  sur- 
pa.ssj'd  everything  corporeal  and  spiritual :  hence,  the 
world  could  only  be  explained  by  means  of  emana- 
tions. The  graduated  scale  of  emanations  was  as 
follows:  (1)  the  creating  spirit  (vnir);  (•>)  the  direct- 
ing spirit,  or  the  world-soul;  (3)  primal  matter;  (4) 
active  nature,  a  power  proceeding  from  the  world- 
soul  ;  (.5)  the  abstract  bo<ly,  also  called  secondary 
matter;  (6)  the  world  of  the  spheres:  (7)  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sublunaiy  worid;  and  (S)  the  worid  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals  composed  of  these  ele- 
ments. These  eight  form,  together  with  God,  the 
absolute  One,  who  is  in  and  with  everything,  the 
scale  of  the  nine  primal  substances,  correspcmding 
to  the  nine  primary  numbers  and  the  nine  spheres. 
These  nine  numbers  of  the  "  Faithfid  Brothers  "  (com- 


pare De  Boer,  "(Jesch,  der  Philosophic  im  Islam," 
p.  84 ;  Dieterici,  "  Die  Sogenannte  Theologie  des  Aris- 
toteles,"  p.  38:  idem,  "  Weltseele,"  p.  15)  have  been 
clianged  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  into  ten,  by  counting  the  four 
elements  not   as  a   unit,  but  as  two   ("Torat   ha- 
Nefesh,"   ed.  Isaac   Broyde,   pp.   TO,  7.5:   compare, 
also.  Guttmann.  in  "Jlonatsschrift,"  xlii.  450). 
Solomon   ibn   Gabirol's  doctrines  influenced,  the 
development  of  the  Cabala  more  than 
Gabirors,   any  other  philosophical  system;   and 
Influence    his   views   on    the   will  of    God   and 
upon  the     on    the   intermediate  beings  between 
Cabala.      God  and  the  creation  were  especially 
weighty.     Gabirol  considers  God  as 
an  absolute  unity,  in  whom  form  and  substance  are 
identical;   hence,  no  attributes  can  be  ascribed   to 
God,  and  man  can  comprehend  God  only  by  means 
of  the  beings  emanating  from  Him.     Since  God  is 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  composite  substance 
the  last  of  all  created  things,  there  must  be  inter- 
mediate links  between  God  and  the  universe;  for 
there  is  necessarily  a  distance  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  which  otherwise  would  be  identical. 

The  first  intermediate  link  is  the  will  of  God, 
the  hypostasis  of  all  things  created ;  Gabirol 
meaning  by  will  the  creative  power  of  God 
manifested  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  and  then 
proceeding  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
emanations.  As  this  will  unites  two  contrasts — 
namely.  God,  the  actor,  and  substance,  the  thing 
acted  upon— it  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both,  hein^  fiictor  and  factum  at  the  same  time. 
The  will  of  God  is  immanent  in  everything;  and 
from  it  have  proceeded  the  two  forms  of  being, 
"materia  universalis"  (i/.^)  and  "forma universalis." 
But  only  God  is  "creator  ex  nihilo":  all  intermedi- 
ary beings  create  by  means  of  the  graduated  ema- 
nation of  what  is  contained  in  them  potentially. 
Hence.  Gabirol  assumes  five  intermediary  beings 
(nVVSON)  between  God  and  matter;  namely:  (1) 
will;  (2)  matter  in  general  and  form;  (8)  the  uni- 
versal spirit  cfen  l53e') ;  (■!)  the  three  souls,  namely, 
vegetative,  animal,  and  thinking  soul;  and  (5) 
the  nature,  the  motive  power,  of  bodies.  Gabirol 
(quoted  by  Il)n  Ezra,  commentary  on  Isa.  xliii.  7) 
also  mentions  the  three  cabalistic  worlds.  Bcriah, 
Yezirah,  and  'Asiyah;  while  he  considers  Azilut  to 
be  identical  with  the  will.  The  theory  of  the  con- 
centration of  God,  by  which  the  Cabala  tries  to  ex- 
plain the  creation  of  the  finite  out  of  the  infinite,  is 
found  in  mystical  form  in  Gabirol  also  (see  Munk, 
"  Melanges,""  pp.  284,  285). 

Still,  however  great  the  influence  which  Gabirol 
exercised  on  the  development  of  the  Cabala,  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  latter  is  derived 
chiefly  from  him.  The  fact  is  that  when  Jewish 
mystic  lore  came  in  contact  with  Arabic-Jewish 
philosophy,  it  appropriated  those  elements  that  ap- 
pealed to  it ;  this  being  especially  the  case  with 
Gabirol's  philosophy  on  account  of  its  mystical  char- 
acter. But  other  philosophical  systems,  from  Saiidia 
to  ilaimonides.  were  also  laid  under  contribution. 
Thus  the  important  German  cabalist  Eleazar  o£ 
Worms  was  strongly  influenced  by  Saadia;  while 
Ibn  Ezra's  views  found  acceptance  among  the  Ger- 
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man  as  well  as  the  Spanish  cabalists.  Possibly  even 
Maimonides,  the  greatest  representative  of  rational- 
ism among  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  contril)- 
uted  to  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  "Eu-Sof  "  by 
his  teaching  that  no  attributes  could  be  ascribed  to 
God  [unless  it  be  of  Pythagorean  origin  (see  Bloch, 
in  Winter  and  Wtinsche,  "Jiidische  Literatur,"  iii. 
241,  note  3).— k.]. 

The  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  period  of  the  Geonim,  and  Arabic  Neo- 
platonic  philosophj'  are  thus  the  three  chief  constit- 
uents of  the  Cabala  proper  as  it  is  found  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  These  heterogeneous  elements  also 
explain  the  strange  fact  that  the  Cabala  appeared  at 
the  same  time  in  two  different  centers  of  cidture, 
under  different  social  and  political  conditions,  each 
form  being  entirelj'  dilferent  in  character  from  tlie 
Other.  The  German  Cabala  is  a  direct  continuation 
of  geonic  mysticism.  Its  first  repre- 
The  sentative  is  Judali   the    Pious   (died 

German      1217),  whose  pupil,  Eleazarof  Worms, 

Cabala.  is  its  most  imjiortant  literary  expo- 
nent. Abraham  Abulatia  was  its  last 
representative,  half  a  century  later.  The  correct- 
ness of  Eleazar's  statement  (in  Del  Medigo's  "Jlaz- 
ref  la-Hokmah,"  ed.  1890,  pp.  (U,  65),  to  the  effect 
that  the  Kalonymides  carried  the  esoteric  doctrines 
with  them  from  Italy  to  Germany  about  917.  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Till  the  time  of  Eleazar 
these  doctrines  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  private 
property  of  the  Kalonymides,  and  were  kept  secret 
tmtil  Judali  the  Pious,  himself  a  member  of  this 
family,  commissioned  his  pupil  ICleazar  to  introduce 
the  oral  and  written  esoteric  doctrine  into  a  larger 
circle. 

The  essential  doctrines  of  this  school  are  as  fol- 
lows: God  is  too  exalted  for  mortal  mind  to  com- 
prehend, since  not  even  the  angels  can  form  an  idea 
of  Him.  In  order  to  be  visible  to  angels  as  well  as 
to  men,  God  created  out  of  divine  file  His  ^13^ 
<"  majesty  "),  also  called  nnVOn  3113.  which  has 
size  and  shape  and  sits  on  a  throne  in  the  east,  as  the 
actual  representative  of  God.  His  throne  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  curtain  (HIJIS)  on  the  east,  south,  and 
north  from  the  world  of  angels;  the  side  on  the  west 
being  uncovered  [compare,  however,  God's  Sheki- 
nah  dwelling  in  the  east  ("' Apostolic  Constitutions," 
ii.  57). — K.],  so  that  the  light  of  God,  who  is  in  the 
west,  may  illuminate  it.  All  the  anthropomorphic 
statements  of  Scripture  refer  to  this  "  majesty " 
(1133).  not  to  God  Himself,  but  to  His  representa- 
tive. Corresponding  to  the  different  worlds  of  the 
Spanish  cabalists,  the  German  cabalists  also  assume 
four  (sometimes  five)worlds;  namely:  (1)  the  world 
of  the  "glory  "  (1133)  just  mentioned;  (2)  the  world 
of  angels;  (3)  the  world  of  the  animal  soul;  and  (4) 
the  world  of  the  intellectual  soul.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
cern that  this  curious  theosophy  is  not  a  product  of 
the  age  in  which  the  German  cabalists  lived,  Init  is 
made  up  of  ancient  doctrines,  which,  as  state<l  above, 
oiiginated  in  the  Talmudic  period.  The  Germans, 
lacking  in  philosophical  training,  exerted  all  the 
greater  influence  on  the  practical  Cabala  as  well  as 
on  ecstatic  mysticism.  Just  as  in  Spain  about  this 
time  the  deeply  religious  mind  of  the  Jews  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  cold  Aristotelian  rationalism  that 
III.— 30 


had  begun  to  dominate  the  Jewish  world  through 
the  influence  of  Maimonides,  so  the  German  Jews, 
parti}-  influenced  by  a  similar  movement  within 
Christianity,  began  to  rise  against  the  traditional 
ritualism.  Judah  the  Pious  (Introduction  to  "Sefer 
Hasi<liiu  ")  reproaches  the  Talmudists  with  "poring 
t(K)  much  over  the  Talmud  without  reaching  any 
results."  Hence,  the  German  mystics  attempted 
to  satisfy  their  religious  needs  in  their  own  waj'; 
namely,  bj-  contemplation  and  meditation.  Like  tlie 
Ciiristian  mystics  (Preger,  "Gesch.  der  Deut.schen 

Mystik,"   p.  91),  who  symbolized  the 

Christian     close  connection  between  the  soul  and 

and  Jewish.  God  by  the  tignre  of   marriage,   the 

Mysticism.  Jewish  mystics  described  the  liighest 

degree   of   love   of  man   for   God    in 
sensuous  forms  in  terms  taken  from  marital  life. 

While  study  of  the  Law  was  to  the  Talmudists 
the  very  acme  of  piety,  the  mystics  accorded  the 
first  place  to  prayer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mystical  progress  toward  God,  demanding  a  state  of 
ecstasy.  It  was  the  chief  task  of  the  practical 
Cabala  to  produce  this  ecstatic  mysticisin,  already 
met  with  among  the  Merkabah-travelers  of  the  time 
of  the  Talmud  and  the  Geonim;  hence,  this  mental 
state  was  esitPeially  favored  and  fostered  by  the 
Germans.  Alphabetical  and  numeral  mysticism 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  Eleazar's  works,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  sim)ily  as  means  to  an  end; 
namelj-,  to  reach  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  the  proper 
emploj'ment  of  the  names  of  God  and  of  angels,  "  a 
state  in  which  every  wall  is  removed  from  the  spir- 
itual eye"  (Moses  of  Tachau,  in  "Ozar  Nelunad," 
iii.  84;  compare Gildemann,  "Gesch.  desErziehuugs- 
wesens,"  i.  159  etseq.). 

The  point  of  view  represented  b}'  the  anonymous 
book  "Keter  Shem-Tob "  (ed.  Jellinek,  1853), 
ascribed  to  Abraham  of  Cologne  and  certainly  a 
product  of  the  school  of  Eleazar  of  Worms,  repre- 
sents the  fusion  of  this  German  Cabala  with  the 
Provencal-Spanish  mysticism.  According  to  this 
work,  the  act  of  creation  was  brought  about  by  a 
primal  power  emanating  from  the  simple  will  of 
Gijd.  Tills  eternal,  vuichangeable  power  transformed 
the  potentially  existing  universe  into  the  actual 
world  by  means  of  graduated  emanations.  These 
conceptions,  originating  in  the  school  of  Azriel,  are 
herein  combined  with  Eleazar's  theories  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  letters  according  to  their 
forms  and  numerical  values.  The  central  doctrine 
of  this  work  refers  to  the  Tetragrammaton ;  the 
author  assuming  that  the  four  letters  yocl,  he,  vnw, 
and  lie  (niH')  were  chosen  by  God  for  His  name 
because  they  were  pecidiarly  distinguished  from  all 
other  letters.  Thus  yod,  considered  graphically,  ap- 
pears as  the  mathematical  point  from  which  f>bject3 
were  developed,  and  therefore  .symbolizes  the  spir- 
ituality of  God  to  which  nothing  can  be  equal.  A8 
its  numerical  value  equals  ten,  the  highest  number, 
so  there  are  ten  classes  of  angels,  and  correspond- 
ingly the  seven  spheres  with  the  two  elements — fire 
cohering  with  air,  and  water  with  earth,  respectively 
— and  the  One  who  directs  them  all,  making  together 
ten  powers;  and  finally  the  ten  Sefirot.  In  this  way 
the  four  letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton  are  explained 
in  detail. 
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A  generation  later  a  movement  in  opposition  to 
the  tendencies  of  this  book  arose  in  Spain :  aiming  to 
supplant  speculative  Cabala  by  a  prophetic  vision- 
ary one.  Abraham  Auri.AFiA  tienieil  the  doctrines 
of  emanations  and  the  Setirot,  and,  going  back  to 
the  German  mystics,  asserted  that  the  true  Cabala 
consisted  in  letter  and  number  mysticism,  which  sys- 
tem, rightly  understood,  brings  man  into  direct  and 
close  relations  with  the  "ratio  activa"  (^J?1Dn  h^C), 
the  active  intelligence  of  the  universe,  thus  endow- 
ing him  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  In  a  certain 
sense  Joseph  b.  Abraham  Gikatilla,  a  cabalist  eight 
years  younger  than  Abulatia,  may  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  German  school,  since  he  developed 
the  letter  and  vowel  mysticism,  thereb}'  introducing 
the  practical  Cabala  into  many  circles.  Yet  Gika- 
tilla. like  his  contemporary  Tobias  Abulalia,  still 
hesitates  between  the  abstract  speculative  Cabala  of 
the  Provencal-Spanish  Jews  and  the  concrete  letter 
symbolism  of  the  Germans.  These  two  main  move- 
ments are  tinally  combined  in  the  Zoharistic  books, 
wherein,  as  Jellinek  rightly  Siiys,  "  the  syncretism  of 
the  ])hilosophical  and  cabalistic  ideas  of  the  century 
appears  complete  and  finished." 

While  the  German  mystics  could  refer  to  authen- 
tic traditions,  the  cabalists  of  Spain  and  southern  , 
France   were  obliged   to  admit  that 
The  they  could  trace  their  doctrines,  which 

Cabala  in  they  designated  as  "  the  tradition " 
Provence.  ("  Kabbalah  " :  thus  an  Oriental  scholar 
as  early  as  I'i'i'd;  compare  Harkavy, 
Hebrew  transl.  of  Griitz's  "Gesch.  der  Juden,"  v. 
47).  to  authorities  no  older  than  the  twelfth  centurj-. 
The  modern  historian  has  greater  difficulties  in  de- 
termining the  origin  of  the  Cabala  in  Provence 
than  the  cabalists  themselves  had;  for  they  agreed 
that  the  esoteric  doctrines  had  been  revealed  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tiny,  to  Jacob  ha-Xazir,  who  initiated  Abraham  b. 
David  of  Posquieres,  whose  sou,  Isaac  the  Blind, 
transmitted  theni  further.  But  Isaac  the  Blind  can 
not  possibly  be 'credited  with  being  the  originator  of 
the  speculative  Cabala,  for  it  is  far  too  complicated 
to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  as  is  evident  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Azriel  (born  about  1160),  the  alleged  pupil  of 
Isaac.  Azriel,  moreover,  speaks  of  the  Selirot,  of 
the  En-Sof,  and  of  the  cabalists  of  Spain  (in  Sachs's 
"Ha-Palit,"  p.  io);  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  Isaac  the  Blind,  who  was  not  much  older  than 
Azriel  (his  father  Abraham  b.  David  died  in  1198). 
could  have  founded  a  school  so  quickly  that  Spanish 
scholars  wotdd  be  able  to  speak  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween cabalists  and  philosophers  as  Azriel  does.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  tradition  of  the  cabalists, 
it  can  only  mean  that  the  relation  of  Isaac  the  Blind 
to  the  speculative  Cabala  was  the  same  as  that  of  his 
contemporary  Eleazar  of  Worms  to  German  mysti- 
cism; namely,  that  just  as  the  latter  made  the  eso- 
teric doctrines— which  were  for  centuries  in  the 
pos.session  of  one  fandly,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  ver}' 
small  circle— common  property,  so  Isaac  introduced 
the  doctrines  of  the  speculative  Cabala  for  the  first 
time  into  larger  circles. 

It  may  furthermore  be  assumed  that  the  specula- 
tive philosophy  of  Provence,  like  German  mysti- 
cism, originated  in  Babylon:   Neoplatonism,  reach- 


ing there  its  highest  development  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  could  not  but  inlluence  Jewish 
thought.  Gabirol,  as  well  as  the  author  of  "  Torat 
ha-Nefesh,"  bears  evidence  of  this  influence  on  Jew- 
ish philosophy;  while  the  Cabala  took  up  the  mystic 
elements  of  Neoplatonism.  The  Cabala,  however, 
is  not  a  genuine  product  of  the  Provencal  Jews; 
for  just  those  circles  in  which  it  is  foimd  were 
averse  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  essential 
portions  of  the  Cabala  must,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  carried  to  Provence  from  Babylon;  being 
known  only  to  a  small  circle  until  Aristotelianisiu 
began  to  prevail,  when  the  adherents  of  the  specu- 
lative Cabala  were  forced  to  make  their  doctrine 
public. 

The  earliest  literary  product  of  the  speculative 
Cabala  is  the  work  "Mas.seket  Azilut,"  which  con- 
tains the  doctrine  of  the  four  graduated  worlds  as 
well  as  that  of  the  concentration  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  form  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  Cabala  are 
presented  here,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  laid  on  keep- 
ing the  doctrine  secret  and  on  the  compulsorj-  piety 
of  the  learners,  is  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  the 
work.  At  the  time  w-hen  "JIasseket 
The  Azilut "   was  written  the  Cabala  had 

Treatise  on  not  yet  become  a  subject  of  general 

Emana-  study,  but  was  still  contiued  to  a  few 
tion.  of  the  elect.  The  treatment  is  on  the 
whole  the  Siime  as  that  found  in  the 
mystical  writings  of  the  time  of  the  Geouim,  with 
which  the  work  has  much  in  common;  hence,  there 
is  no  reason  for  not  regarding  it  as  a  product  of  that 
time.  The  doctrines  of  Jletatron,  and  of  angelology 
especially,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Geouim, 
and  the  idea  of  the  Setirot  is  presented  so  simply  and 
uuphilosophically  that  one  is  hardly  justified  in  as- 
suming that  it  was  influenced  directly  by  any  phil- 
osophical system. 

Just  as  in  the  "Masseket  Azilut"  the  doctrine  of 
the  ten  Setirot  is  based  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  (ed. 
Jellinek,  p.  6,  below),  so  the  book  B.\mn,  which, 
according  to  some  scholars,  was  composed  by  Isaac 
the  Blind,  and  which  in  any  case  originated  in  his 
school,  starts  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  Bahir."  "'Sefer  Yezirah,"  which  it  explains 
and  enlarges.  This  book  was  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  more  than  one  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  speculative  Cabala.  The  Setirot 
are  here  divided  into  the  three  chief  ones — primal 
light,  wisdom,  and  reason — and  the  seven  secondary 
ones  that  have  different  names.  This  division  of 
the  Seflrot,  which  goes  through  the  entire  Cabala,  is 
found  as  early  as  Pirke  R.  Eliezcr  III.,  from  which 
the  "Bahir"  largely  borrowed ;  but  here  for  the  first 
time  the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  Selirot  is 
clearly  enunciated.  The.y  are  conceived  as  the  in- 
telligible luimal  principles  of  the  universe,  the  pri- 
mary emanations  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  together 
constitute  the  P3  (76-ni'  =  "the  universe").  The 
emanation  is  regarded,  not  as  having  taken  place 
once,  but  as  continuous  and  permanent;  and  the 
author  has  such  an  imiierfect  conception  of  the  import 
of  this  idea  that  he  regards  the  eiuanation  as  taking 
place  all  at  once,  and  not  in  graduated  series.  But 
this  assumption  annihilates  the  whole  theory  of  ema- 
nation, which  attempts  to  explain  the  gradual  transl- 
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tion  from  the  iufiuite  to  the  finite,  comprehensiljle 
only  in  tlie  form  of  a  graduated  series. 

On  the  whole,  the  contents  of  the  book — which 
seems  to  he  a  compilation  of  loosely  connected 
thoughts — justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  one  man  or  the  product  of  one  school,  but 
the  tirst  serious  attempt  to  collect  the 
Opposition  esoteric  doctrines  that  for  centuries  had 
to  circulated  orally  iu  certain  circles  of 

Aristoteli-    Provence,  and  to  present  them  to  a 

anism.  larger  audience.  The  work  is  impor- 
tant because  it  gave  to  those  scholars 
who  would  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  philosophy 
then  current — namely,  Aristotclianism — tlie  first  in- 
centive to  a  thorough  study  of  metaphysics.  The 
first  attempt  to  place  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the 
Sefirot  on  a  dialectic  basis  could  have  been  made 
only  by  a  Spanish  Jew,  as  the  Provencal  Jews  were 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  philosophy,  and  the 
few  among  them  that  devoted  themselves  to  this 
science  were  pronounced  Aristotelians  who  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  speculations  of  the  caba- 
lisls.  It  was  Azriul  (11(50-1238),  a  Spaniard  with 
philosophical  training,  who  undertook  to  explain 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  to  philosophers  and  to 
make  it  acceptable  totlieni.  It  should  be  noted  par- 
ticularly that  Azriel  (iu  Sachs,  "Ha-Palit,"  p.  45)  ex- 
pressly says  that  philosophical  dialectics  is  for  him 
only  the  means  for  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Jew- 
ish mj'sticism,  in  order  that  "  those  also  who  do  not 
beliete.  but  ask  to  have  everything  proved,  may  cf)n- 
vince  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  Cabala."  True 
disciples  of  the  Cabala  were  satisticil  with  its  doc- 
trines as  they  were,  and  without  philosophical  addi- 
tions. Hence  the  actual  form  of  the  Cabala  as  pre- 
sented by  Azriel  must  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
identical  with  its  original  one.  Starting  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  merely  negative  attributes  of  God, 
as  taught  by  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  time  (see 
Attributes),    Azriel    calls    God   the 

Azriel.  "  En-Sof  "  (C^ID  fN).  the  absolutely  In- 
finite, that  can  lie  comprehended  only 
as  the  negation  of  all  negation.  Prom  this  defini- 
tion of  the  En-Sof,  Azriel  deduces  the  potential  eter- 
nity of  the  world — the  world  with  all  its  manifold 
manifestations  was  potentially  contained  within  the 
En-Sof;  and  this  potentially  existing  universe  be- 
came a  reality  in  the  act  of  creation.  Tlie  transition 
from  the  potential  to  the  actual  is  a  free  act  of  God: 
but  it  can  not  be  called  creation;  since  a  "creatio 
ex  nihilo"  is  logically  luithinkable,  and  nothing  out 
of  which  the  world  could  be  formed  exists  outside 
of  God,  the  En-Sof.  Hence,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  God  creates,  but  that  He  irra<liates;  for  as  the 
sun  irradiates  warmth  and  light  without  diminish- 
ing its  bulk,  so  the  En-Sof  irradiates  thi^  elements 
of  the  universe  without  diminishing  His  power. 
These  elements  of  the  universe  are  the  Sefirot,  which 
Azriel  tries  to  define  in  their  relation  to  the  En-Sof 
as  well  as  to  one  another.  Although  there  are  con- 
tradictions and  gaps  in  Azriel's  system,  he  was 
the  first  to  gather  the  scattered  elements  of  the 
cabalistic  doctrines  and  combine  them  into  an  or- 
ganic whole.  Casting  aside  the  haggadic-mystic 
form  of  the  cabalistic  works  preceding  him,  Az- 
riel adopted  a  style  that  was  equal  and  at  times 


superior  to  that  of  the  philosophic  writers  of  the 
time. 

AsuER  BEN  D.wiD,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Isaac 
the  Blind,  a  cabalistic  contemporary  of  Azriel,  and 
probably  influenced  by  him,  added  little  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Cabala,  judging  from  the  few 
fragments  by  him  that  have  been  preserved.  On 
the  other  hand,  Isaac  ben  Suesiiet  of  Gerona,  iu 
his  '"Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim,"  made  noteworthy  addi- 
tions to  the  theoretical  part  of  Azriel's  system.  The 
author  of  "  Ha-Emunah  we-ha-Bittahon,"  errone- 
ously a.scribed  to  Nahmanides,  must  also  be  included 
in  the  school  of  Azriel;  but,  desirous  only  to  give  a 
popular  presentation  of  Azriel's  doctrines,  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  German  mysticism,  he  contrib- 
uted little  to  their  development.  More  important 
is  "Sefer  ha-'Iyyun"  (the  Book  of  Intuition),  as- 
cribed to  the  gaon  R.  Hamai,  but  really  origina- 
ting in  the  school  of  Azriel. 

The  cabalists  themselves  consider  Nahmanides 
as  tlie  most  important  pupil  of  Azriel — a  statement 
not  supported  by  Nahmanides'  works;  for  his  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch,  althougli  permeated  by 
mysticism,  has  little  that  pertains  to  the  speculative 

Cabala  as  developed  by  Azriel.     jSTah- 

Nah-         manides,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes 

tnanides.     the  doctrine  of  the  "creatio  ex  nihilo," 

and  also  insists  that  attributes  can  be 
ascribed  to  God;  while  Azriel's  En-Sof  is  the  result 
of  the  assumption  that  God  is  without  attributes. 
Yet  Nahmanides'  importance  for  the  development 
of  the  Cabala  must  be  recognized.  The  greatest 
Talmudic  authority  of  his  time,  and  po.s.sessing  a 
large  following  of  disciples,  his  leaning  toward  the 
Cabala  was  transmitted  to  his  pupils,  among  whom 
David  ha-Kohen,  R.  Sheshet,  and  Abner  are  espe- 
cially mentioned.  Tlie  brothers  Isaac  b.  Jacob  and 
Jacob  b.  Jacob  ha-Kohen  also  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Nahmanides.  His  most  important 
pupil,  however,  and  his  successor,  was  Solomon  lien 
Abraham  ibu  Adret,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Tal- 
mud, who  als(j  had  a  strong  leaning  towaril  the 
Cabala,  but  apparently  gave  little  time  to  its  study. 
Among  liis  pupils  were  the  cabalists  Siie.m-Tob  b. 
Abraham  Gaon,  Isaac  op  Acco,  and  Baitya  b. 
Asiier,  the  last  named  of  whom,  by  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  the  Cabala. 

Isaac  ibu  Latif.  who  flourished  about  the  niiihlle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  occupies  a  |)eculiar  and 
independent  position  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Cabala, 
owing  to  his  attempt  to  introduce  Aristotclianism. 
Although  he  founded  no  school,  and  although  the 
genuine  cabalists  did  not  even  consider  him  as  be- 
longing to  their  group,  many  of  his  opinions  found 

entrance  into  the  Cabala.     With  ilai- 
Ibn  Latif.    monides   he  upheld  the   principle  of 

the  beginning  of  the  world;  his  state- 
ment, God  has  no  will  because  He  is  will,  is  bor- 
rowed from  Gabirol;  and  in  addition  he  teaches  the 
principle  of  the  emanation  of  the  Sefirot.  He  con- 
ceives of  the  first  immediate  divine  emanation  as  the 
"first  created"  (jlCNin  NIIJ*.  a  godlike,  absolutely 
simple  Being,  the  all -containing  substance  and  con- 
dition of  everything  that  is.  The  other  Sefirot  pro- 
ceeded from  this  in  gradual  serial  emanation,  grow- 
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ing  more  coarse  and  material  as  tlieir  ilistauce  in- 
orcasod  from  tlieir  purely  spiritual,  diviue  origin. 
The  relation  between  the  "  fii-st  created  ''  and  all  that 
lia.s  since  come  into  existence  is  like  that  between 
the  simple  creometrical  point  and  the  complicated 
geometrical  figure.  The  point  grows  to  a  Hue.  the 
line  to  a  plane  or  superficies,  and  this  into  a  solid ; 
and  just  as  tlie  point  is  still  present  as  a  fundamental 
element  in  all  geometrical  figures,  so  the  "first 
created"  continues  to  act  as  the  primal,  fundamental 
element  in  all  emanations.  This  conception  of  the 
first  Sefirah  as  a  point,  or  numeral  unit,  within  the 
universe  reappears  with  special  frequency  in  the 
presentations  of  the  later  cabalists. 

The  real  continuation  of  Azriel's  doctrines,  bow- 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  a  mimlier  of  pseudepigraphic 
works  of  the  second  half  of  tlie  tliirtecnth  century. 
Altliough  this  literature  has  beeu  preserved  only 
fragnientarily.  and  has  ni>t  yet  been  critically  edited 
to  any  extent,  its  trend  uevertlieless  may  be  clearly 
discerned.  Sucli  works  represent  the  attempt  to 
put  the  doctrines  of  "Bahir"  and  of  Azriel  into  dog- 
matic form,  to  sliape  and  determine  the  old  cabalis- 
tic teachings,  and  not  to  bring  forward  new  ones. 
Among  the  important  products  of  this  dogmatic 
Cabala  is.  in  the  first  place,  the  little  work  "  Sefer 
ha-Teraunah  "'  (Book  of  Form),  which  endeavors  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  emanation  by  means  of 
tlie  forms  of  tlie  Hebrew  letters.  Here  for  the  first 
time  tlie  conception  of  the  Sefirot  is  laid  down  in 
definite  formuhe  in  place  of  the  uncertain  statement 
tliat  tliey  were  to  be  considered  as  powers  (mn3)  or 
as  tools  (D'i'D)  of  God.  The  Sefirot,  according  to 
tliis  book,  are  powers  inhering  in  God.  and  are  re- 
lated to  the  En-Sof  as.  for  instance,  the  limbs  are  to 
the  human  body.  They  are.  so  to  speak,  organically 
connected  with  God,  forming  one  indivisible  whole. 
The  question  that  long  occupied  the  cabalists — 
namely,  how  the  expression  or  transmission  of  the 
will  may  be  explained  in  the  act  of 
"  Sefer  ha-  emanation — is  here  solved  in  a  simple 
Temunah."  way;  for  all  the  Setirot,  lieiug  organ- 
ically connected  with  the  Eu-Sof,  have 
but  one  common  will.  Just  as  man  does  not  com- 
municate his  will  to  his  arm  when  he  wants  to  move 
it,  so  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  £n-Sof  is  not 
necessary  in  tlie  act  of  emanation.  Another  im- 
portant principle,  which  is  much  in  evidence  from 
the  Zobar  down  to  the  latest  cabalistic  works,  is 
likewise  clearly  expressed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
"Sefer  ha-Teniunah  ":  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  emanation,  the  positive  and  negative  one. 
Tills  explains  the  origin  of  evil;  for  as  the  one.  the 
positive  emanation,  produced  all  that  is  good  ami 
beautiful,  so  the  other,  the  negative,  produced  all 
that  is  bad,  ugly,  and  unclean. 

Tlie  final  form  was  given  to  Azriel's  Cabala  by 
the  work  Ma  aueket  JiA-Ei.oiirT,  in  wliich  Azriel's 
system  is  presented  more  clearly  and  definitely  than 
in  any  other  cabalistic  work.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Cabala  herein  is  tlie  potential  eter- 
nity of  the  worhl;  lience  the  dynamic  character  of 
the  emanations  is  especially  emphasized.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Sefirot  is  also  more  thorough  and  ex- 
tended than  in  Azriel.  They  are  identified  with 
God;  the  first  Sefirah,  nna  ("crown"),  containing 


in  potentia  all  of  the  subsequent  nine  emanations. 
The  doctrine  of  double  emanations,  positive  and  neg- 
ative, is  taught  in  "Maareket,"  as  well  as  in  "Sefer 
ha-Temunah,"  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  contrast, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  syzygy  theory 
of  the  Gnostics,  appears  only  in  tlie  third  Sefirah, 
Binah  (  =  " intelligence  ").  The  author  of  tlie"Ma- 
'areket"  proceeds  as  the  "Bahir"  in  the  separation 
of  the  three  superior  from  the  seven  inferior  Sefirot, 
but  iu  a  much  clearer  way:  he  regards  only  the 
former  as  being  of  divine  nature,  since  they  ema- 
nate immediately  from  God ;  while  the  seven  lower 
ones,  which  were  all  produced  by  the  third  Sefirah, 
are  less  divine,  since  they  produce  immediately  the 
lower  world-matter.  A  contrast  which  rules  the 
world  can  therefore  begin  only  with  the  third  Sefi- 
rah ;  for  such  contrast  can  not  obtain  in  the  purelj' 
spiritual  realm. 

This  point  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
activity  of  the  cabalists  from  the  time  of  the  "  Bahir  " 
(end  of  the  twelfth  century)  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Within  this  period  the  dis- 
jointed mystico-guostic  conceptions  of  the  "Bahir" 
were  gradually  and  untiringly  woven  into  a  con- 
nected, comprehensive  system. 

Side  by  side  with  this  speculative  and  theoretical 
school,  taking  for  its  [iroblem  metaphysics  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — namely,  the  nature  of 
God  and  His  relation  to  the  world — another  mystical 
movement  was  developed,  more  religio-ethical  in 
nature,  which,  as  Griitz  rightly  says,  considered 
"the  ritual,  or  the  practical  side,  to  call  it  so,  as  the 
more  important,  and  ns  the  one  to  which  the  the- 
osophical  side  served  merely  as  an  introduction.'' 
Both  these  movements  had  their  common  starting- 
point  in  the  geonic  mysticism,  which  introduced 
important  speculative  elements  into  practical  mys- 
ticism proper.  But  they  also  had  this  in  common, 
that  both  endeavored  to  come  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  God  than  the  transcendentalism  of  Jewish 
philosophy  permitted,  colored  as  it  was  by  Aristo- 
telianism.  Practical  mysticism  endeavoretl  to  make 
this  union  possible  for  e very-day  life;  while  specu- 
lative thinkers  occupied  themselves  in  reaching  out 
toward  a  monistic  construction  of  the  universe,  in 
which  the  transcendence  of  the  primal  Being  might 
be  preserved  without  placing  Him  outside  of  the 
univeree. 

Both  of  these  movements,  with  a  common  end  in' 
view',  were  ultimately  bound  to  converge,  and  tliis 
actually  occurred  with  the  appearance  of  the  book 
called  ZoHAK  (int  =  "Splendor"),  after  Dan.  xii.  3, 
r^-\7]  -inn  n'nr  D'i5'3L"ani  (=  "The  wise  shall  be 
resplendent  as  the  splendor  of  the  firmament "), 
showing  that  it  had  the  "Bahir"  (=  Bright)  for  its 
model.  It  is  in  the  main  a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  R.  Simon  ben  Yohai  is  introduced  as 
the  inspired  teacher  who  expounds  the  theosophic 
doctrines  to  the  circle  of  his  sjtintly  hearers.  It  tii-st 
appeared  therefore  under  the  title  of  Midrasu  R. 

SiMOX  BEN"  YoHAI. 

The  correspondence  to  the  order  of  the  Scripture 
is  very  loose,  even  more  so  than  is  often  the  case  in 
the  writings  of  the  Midrashic  literature.  The  Zoliar 
is  in  many  instances  a  mere  aggregate  of  heteroge- 
neous parts.     Apart  from  the  Zohar  proper,  it  con- 
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tains  a  dozen  mj'stic  pieces  of  various  derivations 
and  did'eieut  dates  that  crop  up  suddeuly,  thus  en- 
tirely undoing  the  otherwise  loose  texture  of  the 
Zohar. 

Distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  Zohar  of  excerpts 
from  tlie  following  writings:  (1)  "  Idra  Kabba"; 
(3)  "IdraZutta";  CS)  "JIatuitin";  (4)  "Midrash  ha- 
Ne'elam  " ;  (5)  "  Ka'a3-a  Mehemua  " ;  (6)  "  Saba  "  (the 
Old);  (7)  "Raze  de-Razin " ;  (8)  "Sefer  Hekalot"; 
(9)  "Sifra  de-Zeni'uta";  (10)  "  Sitre  Torah " ;  (11) 
"Tosefta";  (12)  and  lastly,  "Yanuka." 

Besides  the  Zohar  iiro|ier,  there  are  also  a  "Zohar 
Hadash"  (Xew  Zohar),  Zohar  to  Cant.,  and  "Tikku- 
nim,"  both  new  and  old,  which  bear  a  close  relation 
to  the  Zohar  proper. 

For  centuries,  and  in  general  even  to-day,  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Zohar  are  taken  to  be 
t/ie  Cabala,  although  this  book  represents  onl}'  the 
union  of  the  two  movements  mentioned  above.  The 
Zohar  is  both  the  complete  guide  of  the  dilferent 
cabalistic  theories  and  tlie  canonical  book  of  the 
cabalists.  After  -the  Zohar,  which  must  be  dated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
The  Zohar  centiu-j',  and  which  received  its  pres- 
Literature.  ent  shape  largely  from  the  hand  of 
JIosEs  DE  Leon,  a  period  of  pause 
ensued  in  the  development  of  the  Cabala,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  two  centtu'ies  and  a  half. 
Among  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  de  Leon  must 
be  mentioned  the  Italian  Meuahem  Recanati,  whose 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  I'entateueh  is  really  a 
commentary  on  the  Zohar.  Joseph  b.  Abk.vii.^m 
liiN  W.\K.\K  was  an  opponent  of  the  Zohar;  his 
Introduction  to  the  Cabala,  which  exists  in  manu- 
script only,  is  considered  by  Steinschneider  as  the 
best.  It  was  some  time  before  tlie  Zohar  was  rec- 
ognized in  Sjiain.  Abraham  b.  Isaac  of  Granada 
speaks  in  his  work  "Berit  Menuluih  "  (The  Covenant 
of  Rest)  of  "the  words  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,"  mean- 
ing the  Zoliar.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  author- 
ity of  the  Cabala,  com]irising  also  tliat  of  the  Zohar, 
was  so  well  recognized  in  Spain  that  Suem-Tob 
BEN  JosEPir  IBN  SnEM-Toii  (died  1430)  made  a 
bitter  attack  on  !Maimonides  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Zohar.  JIoscs  Botakei,  tried  to  .serve  the 
Cabala  by  his  alleged  discoveries  of  fictitious  authors 
and  works;  while  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the 
IJL.VNAii  attacked  Talmudism  under  cover  of  the 
Cabala  about  141").  Isaac  Auama  and  Isaac  Abka- 
vanei.  were  followers  of  the  Cabala  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  without  contribu- 
ting anything  to  its  development.  Nor  does  the 
cabalistic  conunentary  on  the  Pentateuch  of  Mena- 
iiK.M  ZioNi  B.  JIeVk  contribute  any  new  matter  to 
the  system,  although  it  is  the  most  important  caba- 
listic work  of  the  tifteenth  century.  Judah  Hayvat 
andAnuAiiAM  Saba  are  the  only  noteworth}'  cabal- 
ists of  the  end  of  that  century. 

The  happy  remark  of  Baur,  that  a  great  national 
crisis  furnishes  a  favorable  soil  for  mysticism  among 
the  people  in  question,  is  exem|ilified  in  the  history 
of  the  Cabala.  The  great  misfortune  that  befell  the 
Jews  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  revivified  the  Cabala.  Among  the 
fugitives  that  settled  in  Palestine  ilEiii  b.  Ezekiei. 
iBN  Gabbai  wrote  cabalistic  works  evincing  an  acute 


insight  into  the  speculative  Cabala.  A  Sicilian 
cabalist.  Joseph  Saragoza,  is  regarded  as  the  teacher 
of  D.wiD  IBN  ZiMRA,  who  Was  especially  active  in 
develoiiing  the  Cabala  in  Egypt.  Solomon  Molcho 
and  Joseph  della  Reiua  (the  history  of  his  life  is  dis- 
torted by  many  legends)  represent  the  I'eviving 
mystici.sm.  Deliverance  from  national  sulleriug 
was  the  object  of  their  search,  which  they  thoiight 
to  effect  by  means  of  the  Cabala.  Solomon  Ai>K.\- 
Biz  and  Joseph  Cako,  who  gradually  gathered  a 
large  circle  of  cabalistic  dreamers  about  them,  en- 
deavored to  attain  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  fasting, 
weeping,  and  all  manner  of  stringent  asceticism,  by 
which  means  they  thought  to  behold  angels  and 
obtain  heavenly  revelations.  Of  their  number,  too, 
was  Moses  Cordovero,  rightly  designated  as  the 
last  representative  of  tlie  early  cabalists,  and,  next 
to  Azriel,  the  most  important  .speculative  thinker 
among  them. 

Tlie  motlern  cabalistic  school  begins  theoretically 

as  well  as  practically  with  Isaac  Luria  (1533-72). 

In  the  first  place,  its  doctrine  of  aj)- 

Luria's       pearancc,  according  to  wliicli  all  that 

Cabala.  exists  is  composed  of  substance  and 
appearance,  is  most  im])ortant,  ren- 
dering Luria's  Cabala  extremely  subjective  bj'  teach- 
ing that  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  f)bjective  cogni- 
tion. The  theoretical  doctrines  of  Luria's  Cabala 
were  later  on  taken  up  liy  the  Hasidim  and  organ- 
ized into  a  system.  Luria's  iufiuence  was  first  evi- 
dent in  certain  mystical  and  fanciful  religious 
exercises,  by  means  of  which,  he  held,  one  ccjuld 
become  master  of  tlie  terrestrial  world.  Tlie  writing 
of  amulets,  conjuration  of  devils,  mystic  jugglery 
with  numbers  and  letters,  increased  as  the  inllueiice 
of  this  school  spread.  Among  Luria's  pupils  Hay- 
yim  Vital  and  Israel  Saruk  deserve  especial  mention, 
botli  of  them  being  very  active  as  teachers  and  prop- 
agandists of  the  new  school.  Saruk  succeeded  in 
winning  over  the  rich  Menahem  Azariah  of  Fano. 
Thus,  a  large  cabalistic  school  was  founded  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century  in  Italy,  where  even  to-day  scat- 
tered disciples  of  the  Cabala  may  be  met.  Her- 
KERA,  another  ])upil  of  Saruk,  tried  to  spread  the 
Cabala  among  Christians  by  his  "Introduction," 
written  in  Spanish.  Moses  Zaeuto,  Spinoza's  fellow- 
pupil,  wrote  several  cabalistic  works  strongly  tinged 
with  asceticism,  which  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  Italian  Jews.  In  Italy,  however,  there  ap- 
peared also  the  first  antagimists  of  the  Cabala,  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  to  lie  carrying  everything  be- 
fore it.  Nothing  is  known  of  Mordecai  Corcos' 
work  against  the  Cabala,  a  work  that  was  never 
printed,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Italian 
rabbis.  Jo.seph  del  Medigo's  wavering  attitude 
toward  the  Cabala  injured  rather  than  helped  it. 
Judah  de  Jlodena  attacked  it  ruthlessly  in  his  work 
"Sha'agat  Arych  "  (The  Lion's  Roar);  while  an  en- 
thu.siastic  and  clever  advocate  ajiiieared,  a  century 
later,  in  the  person  of  Mo.ses  Hayyim  Luzzatto.  A 
century  later  still,  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  attacked 
the  Cabala  with  the  weapons  of  modern  criticism. 
But  in  the  East,  Luria's  Cidiala  remained  undis- 
turiicd. 

After  Vital's  deatli  and  that  of  the  immigrant 
Shlumiel  of  Moravia,  who  by  his  somewhat  vocifer- 
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ous  methods  contributed  much  to  the  spreading  of 
Luria's  doctrines,  it  was  especially  Samuel  Vital,  Hay- 

yim  Vital's  son.  together  with  Jacob 
In  the  Zemah.  and  Abraham  Azui.ai.  who  en- 
Orient,       (ieavored  to  spread  the  mode  of  life 

(nijnjn)  and  the  mystical  meditations 
for  prayer  (ni313)  advocated  by  Luria.  Frequent 
bathing  (m^'3t3).  vigils  on  certain  nights,  as  well  as 
at  midnight  (see  Hazot).  penance  for  sins,  and  similar 
disciplines,  were  introduced  by  this  aftergrowth  of 
the  school  of  Luria.  It  must  be  noted  in  their  favor 
that  they  laid  great  emphasis  on  a  pure  life,  philan- 
thropy, brotherly  love  toward  all.  and  friendship. 
The  belief  that  such  actions  would  hasten  the  Mes- 
sianic time  grew  until  it  took  concrete  form  in  the 
appearance  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  about  166.5.  Shab- 
bethaism  induced  niimy  scholars  to  study  the  spec- 
ulative Cabala  more  thoroughly :  and.  indeed,  the 
Shabbethaian  Xeheniia  Hayyun  showed  in  his  he- 
retical cabalistic  works  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Cabala  than  his  opponents,  the  great 
Talmudist.s,  who  were  zealous  followers  of  the 
Cabala  without  comprehending  its  speculative  side. 
Shabbethaism.  however,  did  not  in  the  least  com- 
promise the  Cabala  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oriental  Jews, 
the  majority  of  whom  even  to-day  esteem  it  holy 
and  believe  in  it. 

While  the  Cabala  in  its  different  forms  spread 
east  and  west  within  a  few  centuries.  Germany, 
which  seemed  a  promising  field  for  mysticism  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  soon 
left  behind.  There  is  no  cabalistic  literature  proper 
among  the  Gferman  Jews,  aside  from  the  school  of 
Eleazar  of  Worms.     Lippman  Mt'Hi.HAUSEN,  about 

1400,  was  acquainted  with  some  fea- 

In  tures  of  the  Cabala :  but  there  were  no 

Germany     real   cabalists  in   Germany  imtil   the 

and  eighteenth  century,  when  Polish  schol- 

Foland.      ars  invaded  the  country.     In  Poland 

the  Cabala  was  first  studied  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not 
without  opposition  from  the  Talmudic  authorities, 
as,  for  instance,  Solomon  b.  Jehiel  Luria,  who,  him- 
self a  devout  disciple  of  the  Cabala,  wished  to  have 
its  study  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  the  elect.  His 
friend  Isserles  gives  proof  of  wide  reading  in  caba- 
listic literature  and  of  insight  into  its  speculative 
part ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Isserles'  pupil 
Jlordecai  Jaffe.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  chance 
that  the  first  cabalistic  work  written  in  Poland  was 
composed  by  ilattjithias  Delacrut  (1570),  of  south 
European  descent,  as  his  name  indicates.  Asher  or 
AsscHKi,  of  Cracow  at  the  beginning  of  the  si.xteenth 
century  is  named  as  a  great  cabalist,  but  the  nature 
of  his  doctrine  can  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  however,  the  Cabala  spread  all 
over  Poland,  so  that  it  was  considered  a  matter  of 
course  that  all  rabbis  must  ba\e  a  cabalistic  train- 
ing. Nathan  Spiro,  Isaiah  HouwiTz,  anil  Naphtali 
b.  Jacob  Elbanan  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
spread  of  Luria's  Cabala  in  Poland,  and  thence  into 
Germany.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Ilorwitz's 
work  "  Shene  Luhot  ha  Bent "  (The  Two  Tablets  of 
the  Covenant),  there  is  hardly  one  among  the  many 
cabalistic  works  originating  in  Poland  tliat  rises  in 
any  way  above  mediocrity.     In  the  following  cen 


tury.  however,  certain  important  works  appeared 
on  the  Cabala  by  Eybeschiitz  and  Emden,  but  from 
different  standpoints.  The  former  contributed  a 
monumental  work  to  the  speculative  Cabala  in  his 
"Shem'Olam"  (Everlasting  Name):  the  latter  be- 
came the  father  of  modern  Cabala  criticism  by  his 
penetrating  literary  scrutiny  of  the  Zohar. 

The  real  continuation  of  the  Cabala  is  to  be  found 
in  Hasidism,  which  in  its  different  forms  includes 
both  the  mystical  and  speculative  sides.  While  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  H.\B-\D  have  shown  that  the  Luri- 
anic  Cabala  is  something  more  than  a  senseless  play- 
ing with  letters,  other  forms  of  Hasidism,  also  de- 
rived from  the  Cabala,  represent  the 
Hasidism.  acme  of  systematized  cant  and  irra- 
tional talk.  Elijah  of  Wilna'sattacks 
on  Hasidism  chiefly  brought  it  about  that  those 
circles  in  Russia  and  Poland  which  oppose  Hasidism 
also  avoid  the  Cabala,  as  the  real  domain  of  the 
Hasidim.  Although  Elijah  of  Wilua  himself  was  a 
follower  of  the  Cabala,  his  notes  to  the  Zohar  and 
other  otbalistic  products  show  that  he  denied  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  works  of  the  Lurianic 
writers:  his  school  produced  only  Talmudists.  not 
cabalists.  Although  "Nefesh  ha-Hayyim"  (The 
Soul  of  Life),  the  work  of  his  pupil  Hayyim  of 
Volozhin.  has  a  cabalistic  coloring,  it  is  chiefly  eth- 
ical in  spirit.  Hayyim's  pupil,  Isaac  Haber,  how- 
ever, evinces  in  his  works  much  insight  into  the 
older  Cabala.  The  latter  also  wrote  a  defease  of 
the  Cabala  against  the  attacks  of  Modena.  The 
non-Hasidic  circles  of  Russia  in  modern  times, 
though  they  hold  the  Cabala  in  reverence,  do  not 
study  it. 

The  critical  treatment  of  the  Zohar,  begun  b}' 

Emden,  was  continued  toward   the  middle  of  the 

nineteenth  century  by  a  large  group 

Critical      of  modern  scholars,  and  much  was 

Treatment  contributed  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 

of  the        lowing  period  toward  a  better  under- 

Cabala.      standing  of  the  Cabala,  although  more 

still  remains  obscure.     The  names  of 

Adolf  Franck.  M.  H.  Landauer,  H.  Joel.  Jellinek, 

Steinschneider,  Ignatz   Stern,  and   Solomon  Munk, 

who  paved  the  way  for  the  scientific  treatment  of 

the  Cabala,  may  be  noted.     Many  obscurities  will 

probably  become  clear  as  soon  as  more  is  known 

about  Gnosticism  in  its  different  forms,  and  Oriental 

theosophj". 

This  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
Cabala  woidd  not  be  complete  if  no  mention  were 
made  of  its  relation  to  the  Christian  world.     The 
first  Christian  scholar  who  gave  proof  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with    the   Cabala  was  Raymond  Lulli 
(born  about  122.5:  died  June  30.  131.5). "called  '"doc- 
tor illuminatus  "  on  account  of  his  great  learning. 
The  Cabala  furnished  him  with  material  for  his  "Ars 
Magna."  by  which  be  thought  to  bnrg 
The  Cabala  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  meth- 
in  the        ods    of    scientific    investigation,    his 
Christian    means  being  none   other   than  letter 
World.       and  number  mysticisnj  in  its  different 
varieties.     The  identity  between  God 
and    nature    found    in  Lulli 's  works    shows   that 
he  was  also  influenced  by   the  speculative  Cabala. 
But  it  was  Pico  di  Mirjlsdola  (1463-94)  who  in- 
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troduced  the  Cabala  into  the  Christian  -norkl.  The 
Cabala  is,  for  him,  the  sum  of  those  revealed  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  Jews  wliich  were  not  orig- 
inally written  down,  but  were  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition.  At  the  instance  of  Ezra  they  were  writ- 
ten down  during  his  time  so  that  they  might  not 
be  lost  (compare  II  Esdras  xiv.  45).  Pico,  of 
course,  holds  that  the  Cabala  contains  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  so  that  "tlie  Jews  can  be  re- 
futed by  their  own  books"  (•' De  Horn.  Dignit. " 
pp.  329  et  seq.).  He  therefore  made  free  use  of 
cabalistic  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  or,  rather,  his 
philosoph)'  consists  of  Neoi)latonic-cabalistic  doc- 
trines in  Christian  garb.  Through  Reuchliu  (1455- 
1522)  the  Cabala  liecame  an  important  factor  in  leav- 
ening the  religious  movements  of  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

Tlie  aversion  to  scholasticism  that  increased  es- 
pecially in  the  German  countries,  found  a  positive 
support  in  the  Cabala;  for  those  that  were  hostile 
to  scholasticism  could  confront  it  with  another  sj'S- 
tem.  Mysticism  also  hoped  to  confirm  its  ]iositiou 
by  means  of  the  Cabala,  and  to  leave  the  limits  to 
which  it  had  been  confined  by  ecclesi- 

KeucMin.  astical  dogma.  Reuchlin.  the  first  im- 
portant representative  of  this  move- 
ment in  German}',  distinguished  between  cabalistic 
doctrines,  cabalistic  art,  and  cabalistic  perception. 
Its  central  doctrine,  for  him,  was  the  Messianolog}', 
around  which  all  its  other  doctrines  grouped  them- 
selves. And  as  the  cabalistic  doctrine  originated  in 
divine  revelation,  so  was  the  art  cabalistic  derived 
immediately  from  divine  illumination.  By  means  of 
this  illumination  man  is  enabled  to  get  insight  into 
the  contents  of  the  cabalistic  doctrine  through  the 
symbolic  interjirctaticjn  of  tlie  letters,  words,  and 
contents  of  Scripture;  hence  the  Cabala  is  sj'rabol- 
ical  theologj'.  Whoever  would  become  an  adept  in 
the  cabalistic  art,  and  thereby  penetrate  the  caba- 
listic secrets,  must  have  divine  illumination  and  in- 
spiration. The  cabalist  must  therefore  first  of  all 
purify  his  soul  from  .sin,  and  order  his  life  in  accord 
with  the  jirecepts  of  virtue  and  morality. 

Reuchlin's  whole  philosophical  sj'stem,  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  cognition,  etc.,  is  entirely  cabalistic, 
as  lie  freely  admits.  Reuchlin's  contemporary, 
Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Nottesheim  (1487- 
1535),  holds  the  same  views,  with  this  difference,  tliat 
he  paj'S  especial  attention  to  the  practical  side  of 
the  Cabala — namely,  magic — which  he  endeavors  to 
develop  and  explain  tlioroughl}'.  In  his  chief  work, 
"De  Occulta  Philosophia,"  Paris,  1528.  he  deals 
principally  with  tlie  doctrines  of  God,  the  Sefirot 
(entirely  after  the  fashion  of  the  cabalists),  and  the 
three  worlds.  The  last-named  point,  the  division 
of  the  universe  into  three  distinct  worlds— (1)  that 
of  the  elements;  (2)  the  heavenly  world;  and  (3)  the 
intelligible  world — is  xVgrippa's  own  conception  but 
shaped  upon  cabalistic  patterns,  by  which  he  also 
tries  to  explain  the  meaning  of  magic.  These  worlds 
are  always  intimately  connected  with  one  another; 
the  higher  ever  influencing  the  lower,  and  the  latter 
attracting  the  influence  of  the  former. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Francesco  Zorzi 
(1460-1540).  whose  theosophy  is  cabalistic,  and  who 
refers  to   the  "Hebra;i"   ("De   Ilarmonia  Mundi," 


cantus  iii.  1,  ch.  iii.).  His  doctrine  of  the  threefold 
soul  is  especially  characteristic,  as  he  uses  even 
the  Hebrew  terms  "Nefesh,  "Rual.i,''  and  "Nesha- 
mah."  Natural  philosophy  in  combination  with 
the  Christian  Cabala  is  found  in  the  works  of 
the  German  Theoplirastus  Paracelsus 
Natural  (141)3-1541),  of  the  Italian  Ilierony- 
Philos-  mus  Cardanus  (1.501-76).  of  the  Hol- 
opby.  lander  Johann  Baptist  von  Helmont 
(1577-1644),  and  of  the  Englishman 
Roliert  Fludd  (1574-1637).  Natural  science  was 
just  about  to  cast  off  its  swaddling-clothes  —  a 
crisis  that  could  not  be  passed  through  at  one 
hound,  but  necessitated  a  number  of  intermediate 
steps.  Not  yet  having  attained  to  independence 
and  being  bound  up  more  or  less  with  purely 
s]icculative  principles,  it  sought  support  in  the 
Cabala,  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Among 
the  above-mentioned  representatives  of  this  pe- 
culiar syncretism,  the  Englishman  Fludd  is  espe- 
cially iiotewortliy  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala.  Almost  all  of  his  metaphysical  ideas 
are  found  in  the  Lurianic  Cabala,  which  may  be  ex- 
])lained  by  the  fact  that  he  formed  connections  with 
Jewish  cabalists  during  his  many  travels  in  Ger- 
many. France,  and  Italy. 

Cabalistic  ideas  continued  to  exert  their  influence 
even  after  a  large  section  of  Christianity  broke  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Church.  3Ianj'  conceptions 
derive<l  from  the  Cabala  may  be  found  in  the  dog- 
matics of  Pnitestantism  as  taught  by  its  first  repre- 
sentatives, Luther  and  Melanehthon.  This  is  still 
more  the  case  with  the  German  mystics  Valentin 
Weigel  (1533-88)  and  Jacob  BiUime  (1575-1624). 
Although  owing  nothing  directly  to  the  literature 
of  tlie  cabalists,  yet  cabalistic  ideas  pervaded  the 
wliole  period  to  such  an  extent  that  even  men  of 
limited  literary  attainments.  like  Bohme,  for  in- 
stance, could  not  remain  iminfluenced.  In  addition 
to  tliese  Christian  thinkers,  who  took  up  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Caliala  and  essa.yed  to  work  them  over 
in  tlicir  own  way,  Joseph  de  Voisin  (lGlO-85),  Atha- 
iiasius  Kircher  (1602-84),  and  Knorr  Baron  von 
RosENiioTii  endeavored  to  spread  the  Cabala  among 
tlie  Christians  by  translating  cabalistic  works,  which 
they  regarded  as  most  ancient  wisdom.  Jlost  of 
them  also  held  the  absurd  idea  tliat  the  Cabala  con- 
tained proofs  of  the  truth  ot  Christianity.  In  mod- 
ern times  Christian  .scholars  have  contriliuted  little 
to  the  scientific  investigation  of  cabalistic  literature. 
Molitor,  Kleuker,  and  Tholuk  ma}'  be  mentioned, 
although  their  critical  treatment  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Teachings:  The  name  "Cabala  "  characterizes 

the  tlieosopliic  teachings  of  its  followers  as  an  an- 
cient sacred  "tradition  "  instead  of  being  a  product 
of  human  wisdom.  This  claim,  however,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  differing  with  one  another  even 
on  its  most  important  doctrines,  each  one  interpret- 
ing the  "tradition"  in  his  own  way.  A  systematic 
review  of  the  Cabala  would  therefore  have  to  take 
into  account  these  numerous  different  interpreta- 
tions. Only  one  system  can,  however,  be  considered 
here;  namely,  that  which  has  most  consistently  car- 
ried out  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Cabala.  Leav- 
ing Hasidism  aside,  therefore,  the  Zoharistic  system 
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as  interpreted  by  Moses  Cordovero  and  Isaac  Liiria, 
has  most  consistently  developed  these  doctrines, 
and  it  will  be  treated  here  as  the  cabalistic  system 
par  excellence.  The  literary  and  historical  value 
of  its  main  works  will  be  discussed  in  special 
articles.  . 

Tlie  Cabala,  by  which  speculative  Cabala  (n73p 
n'JVV>  's  essentially  meant,  was  in  its  origin  merely 
a  system  of  met<ii>hysics ;  but  in  the  course  of  its 
development  it  inehided  many  tenets  of  dogmatics, 
divine  worship,  and  ethics.  God,  the  world,  crea- 
tion, man,  revelation,  the  Jlessiah,  law,  sin,  atone- 
ment, etc. — such  are  the  varied  subjects  it  discusses 
an<l  describes. 

The  doctrine  of  the  En-Sof  is  the  starting-point 
of  all  cabalistic  speculation.  God  is  the  infinite,  un- 
limited being,  to  whom  one  neither  can  nor  may 
ascribe  anj'  attributes  whatever;  who 
God.  can,  therefore,  be  designated  merely 

as  En-Sof  {t\\0  |'X  =  "without  end," 
"the  Infinite").  Hence,  the  idea  of  God  can  be 
postulated  merely  negatively :  it  is  known  what  God 
is  not,  but  not  what  He  is.  All  positive  ascriptions 
are  finite,  or  as  Spinoza  later  phrased  it,  in  harmony 
with  the  Cabala,  "omnis  determinatio  est  negatio." 
One  can  not  predicate  of  God  either  will  or  intention 
or  word  or  thought  or  deed  (Azriel.  in  MeVr  ibn  Gab- 
bai's  "Derek  Emunah,"  ed.  Berlin,  p.  4a).  Nor  can 
one  ascribe  to  Him  any  change  or  alteration;  for  He 
is  nothing  that  is  finite:  He  is  the  negation  of  all 
negation,  the  absolutely  infinite,  the  En-Sof. 

In  connection  w-ith  this  idea  of  God  there  arises 
the  dilficult  question  of  the  creation,  the  principal 
problem  of  the  Cabala  and  a  mucii-discussed  point 
in  Jewish  religions  philosophy.  If  God  be  the  En- 
Sof — that  is,  if  nothing  exists  outside  of  God — then 
the  question  arises.  How  may  the  universe  be  ex- 
plained? This  can  not  have  preexisted  as  a  reality 
or  as  primal  substance;  for  nothing  exists  outside  of 
God;  the  creation  of  the  world  at  a  definite  time 
presupposes  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  God, 
leading  Him  from  non-creating  to  creating.  But 
a  change  of  any  kind  in  the  En- 
Creation.  Sof  is,  as  stated,  unthinkable;  and 
all  the  more  unthinkable  is  a  change 
of  mind  on  His  jiart,  which  could  have  taken 
place  only  because  of  newl}'  developed  or  recognized 
reasons  intbiencing  His  will,  a  situation  impossihle 
in  the  ease  of  God.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
question  to  be  answered  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  world.  God,  as  an 
infinite,  eternal.  neces.sary  being,  must,  of  course, 
be  purely  spiritual,  simple,  elemental.  How  was 
it  po.ssiliie  then  that  He  created  the  corporeal,  com- 
pounded world  witliont  being  affected  by  coming  in 
contact  with  it?  In  other  words,  how  could  the 
corporeal  world  come  into  existence,  if  a  part  of 
God  was  not  therein  incorporated? 

In  addition  to  these  two  questions  on  creation  and 
a  corporeal  world,  the  idea  of  divine  rulership  of  the 
■world.  Providence,  is  incomprehensible.  The  order 
and  law  observable  in  the  world  presuppose  a  con- 
scious divine  government.  The  idea  of  Providence 
presupposes  a  knower;  and  a  knower  presupposes 
a  connection  betw^een  the  known  and  the  knower. 
But  what  connection  can  there  be  between  absolute 


spirituality  and  simplicity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
material,  composite  objects  of  the  world  on  the 
other? 

No  less  puzzling  than  Providence  is  the  existence 

of  evil  in  the  world,  which,  like  everything  else, 

exists  through  God.     How  can  God, 

World.        who     is    absolutely   perfect,    be    the 

cause  of  evil?    The  Cabala  endeavors 

to  answer  all    these    questions   by    the   following 

assumption : 

Aristotle,  who  is  followed  by  the  Arabian  and 
Jewish  philosophers,  taught  (see  Munk's  note  to  his 
translation  of  the  "Moreh  Nebukim,"  i.  68)  tliat  in 
God,  thinker,  thinking,  and  the  object  thought  of 
are  absolutely  united.     The  cabalists 
The  adopted  this  philosophic  tenet  in  all 

Prinaal  its  significance,  and  even  went  a  step 
Will.  further  by  positing  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  God's  mode  of  thinking 
and  man's.  With  man  the  object  thought  of  re- 
mains abstract,  a  mere  form  of  the  object,  which  has 
only  a  subjective  existence  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
not  an  objective  existence  outside  of  him.  God's 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  at  once  a 
concrete  spiritual  existence.  The  mere  form  even  is 
•at  once  a  substance,  purely  spiritual,  simple,  and 
unconfined,  of  course,  but  still  concrete;  since  the 
difference  between  subject  and  object  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  First  Cause,  and  no  abstraction  can  be 
assumed.  This  substance  is  the  first  product  of  the 
First  Cau.sc,  emanating  immediately  from  Wisdom, 
which  is  identical  with  God,  being  His  thought; 
hence,  like  Wisdom,  it  is  eternal,  inferior  to  it  only 
in  degree,  Imt  nut  in  time ;  and  through  it,  the  primal 
will  (Dnpn  tlVI).  everything  was  produced  and 
everything  is  continuously  arranged  (Azriel,  !.c.  3a; 
this  point  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Eybeschtltz, 
"  Slieni  '01am,"  pp.  50  et  seg.).  The  Zohar  expresses 
this  thought  in  its  own  way  in  the  words:  "Come 
and  see!  Thought  is  the  beginning  of  everything 
that  is;  but  as  such  it  is  contained  within  itself  and 
unknown.  .  .  .  The  real  [divine]  thought  is  con- 
nected with  the  ps  [the  "Not";  in  the  Zohar  pK 
=  "En-Sof"],  and  never  separates  from  it.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  (Zech.  xiv.  9)  '  God  is  one, 
and  His  name  is  one  '  "  (Zohar.  Wa3'elii,  i.  346b). 

The  Zoliai-,  as  may  be  seen  here,  uses  the  expres- 
sion "thought"  where  other  cabalists  use  "primal 
will " ;   but  the  difference  of  terminology  does  not 
imply  a  difference  of  conception.     The  designation 
"  will  "  is  meant  to  express  here  merely 
Its  a  negation ;  namely,  that,  the  imiverse 

Wisdom,  was  not  produced  unintentionally  by 
the  First  Cause,  as  some  i)hiloso])liers 
hold,  but  through  the  intcntiim — i.e.,  tbe  wisdom — 
of  the  First  Cause.  The  first  necessary  and  eternal, 
existing  cause  is.  as  its  definition  "  En-.Sof  "  indicates, 
the  most  complete,  infinite,  all-inclusive,  and  ever 
actually  thinking  Wisdom.  But  il  can  not  be  even 
apiiroached  in  discussion.  Theobject  of  its  thought, 
which  is  also  eternal  and  identified  with  it,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  plan  of  the  universe,  in  its  entire  existence 
and  its  duration  in  space  and  in  time.  That  is  to 
say,  this  plan  contains  not  only  the  outline  of  the 
construction  of  the  intellectual  and  material  world, 
but  also  the  determination  of  the  time  of  its  conu'ng 
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into  being ;  of  tlie  powers  operating  to  that  end  in 
it ;  of  the  order  and  regulation  according  to  fixed 
norms  of  tlie  successive  events,  vicissitudes,  devi- 
ations, originations,  and  extinctions  to  tal^e  place  in 
it.  Tlie  Cabala  sought  to  answer  the  above-men- 
tioned questions  regarding  the  creation  and  Provi- 
dence b}' thus  positing  a  primal  will.  The  creation 
of  the  world  occasioned  no  change  in  the  First  Cause ; 
for  the  transition  from  potentiality  to  reality  was 
contained  in  the  pi'imal  will  already. 

The  primal   will  contains  thus  within  itself  the 
plan  of  the  universe  in  its  entire  infinity  of  space 
and  time,  being  for  that  reason  eo  ipso  Providence, 
and  is  omniscient  concerning  all  its  innumerable  de- 
tails.    Although  the  First  Cause  is  the  sole  source  of 
all  knowledge,  this  knowledge  is  only 
Provi-        of  the  most  general  and  simple  nature. 
deuce.       The  omni.science  of  the  First  Cause 
does  not  limit  the  freedom  of  man  be- 
cause it  does  not  occupy   itself  witli   details;  the 
omniscience  of  the  primal  will,  again,  is  only  of  a 
hypothetical  and  conditional  character  and   leaves 
free  rein  to  the  human  will. 

The  act  of  creation  was  thus  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  Primal  Will,  also  called  the  Infinite 
Light  (e|1D  t'N  "11X).  But  the  question  still  remains 
unanswered:  How  is  it  possible  that  out  of  that 
which  is  absolute,  simple,  and  indeterminate — it  be- 
ing identical  with  the  "  First  Cause  " — nameh',  the 
"Primal  Will" — there  sho\ild  emerge  determinate, 
composite  beings,  such  as  exist  in  the  universe?  The 
cabalists  endeavor  to  explain  the  transition  from 
the  infinite  to  the  finite  by  the  theory  of  the  Zim- 
zum;  i.e.,  contraction.  The  phenomenon,  that 
whicli  appears,  is  a  limitation  of  what  is  originally 
infinite  and, therefore,  in  itself  invisible  and  imper- 
ceptible, because  the  undefined  is  insensible  to  touch 
and  sight.  "The  En-Sof,"  says  the  Cabala,  "con- 
tracted Himself  in  order  to  leave  an  empty  space  in 
the  world."  In  other  words,  the  infinite  totality 
had  to  become  manifold  in  order  to  appear  and  lie- 
come  visible  in  definite  things.  The  power  of  God 
is  unlimited:  it  is  not  limited  to  the  infinite,  but  in- 
cludes also  the  finite  (Azriel,  I.e.  p.  2a).  Or,  as  the 
later  cabalists  phrase  it,  the  plan  of  the  world  lies 
within  the  First  Cause;  but  the  idea  of  the  world 
includes  the  phenomenon,  which  must,  therefore, 
be  made  po.ssible.  This  power  contained  in  the 
First  Cause  the  cabalists  called  "  the  line  "  (ip)  [com- 
pare the  Gnostic  "  Kaw  la-Kaw  "  mentioned  above. 
—  K.];  it  runs  through  the  whole  universe  and  gives 
it  form  and  being. 

But  another  danger  arises  here.  If  God  is  imma- 
nent in  the  miivcrse,  the  individual  object.s — or,  as 
Spinoza  terms  them,  the  "modi  " — may  easily  come 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  substance.  In  order 
to  solve  this  ilifficulty,  the  cabalists  point  out,  in  the 
first  place,  that  one  perceives  in  the  accidental 
things  of  the  luiiverse  not  only  their  existence,  but 
also  an  organic  life,  which  is  the  unity  in  the  iiliiral- 
ity,  the  general  aim  and  enil  of  the  individual  things 
that  exist  only  for  their  individual  aims  and  ends. 
This  appropriate  interconnection  of  things,  harmoni- 
zing as  it  does  with  supreme  wisdom,  is  not  inher- 
ent in  the  things  themselves,  but  can  only  originate 
in  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God.     From  this  follows 


the  close  connection  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal,  the  latter  being 
contained  in  the  former.  According  to  this  assump- 
tion it  wimid  be  justifiable  to  deduce 
Identity  of  tlie  spiritual  and  infinite  from  the  cor- 
Substance  poreal  and  finite,  which  are  related 
and  Form,  to  each  other  as  the  prototype  to  its 
copy.  It  is  linown  that  everything 
that  is  finite  consists  of  substance  and  form;  hence, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  Infinite  Being  also  has  a  form 
in  absolute  unity  with  it,  which  is  infinite,  surely 
spiritual,  and  general.  While  one  can  not  form  any 
conception  of  the  En-Sof,  the  pure  substance,  one 
can  j-et  draw  conclusions  from  the  "Or  Eu-Sof" 
(The  Infinite  Light),  which  in  part  may  be  cognized 
by  rational  thought;  that  is,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  substance  one  may  infer  its  nature.  The  ap- 
pearance of  God  is,  of  course,  differentiated  from 
that  of  all  other  things;  for,  \Yhile  all  else  may  be 
cognized  only  as  a  phenomenon,  God  may  be  con- 
ceived as  real  without  i)henomenon,  but  the  phenom- 
enon maynot  be  conceived  without  Him  (Cordovero, 
"Pardes,"  xxv.,  "Sha'ar  ha-Temurot ").  Although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  First  Cause  is  entirely 
uncognizable,  the  definition  of  it  includes  the  ad- 
mission that  it  contains  within  it  all  reality,  since 
without  that  it  would  not  be  the  general  First  Cause. 
The  infinite  transcends  the  finite,  but  does  not  ex- 
clude it,  because  the  concept  of  infinite  and  unlim- 
ited can  not  be  combined  with  the  concept  of  exclu- 
sion. The  finite,  moreover,  can  not  exist  if  excluded, 
because  it  has  no  existence  of  its  own.  The  fact 
that  the  finite  is  rooted  in  the  infinite  constitutes  the 
beginnings  of  the  phenomenon  which  the  cabalists 
designate  as  nS'ia  njTaa  -nx("the  light  in  the 
test  of  creation  "),  indicating  thereby  that  it  does 
not  constitute  or  complete  the  nature  of  God,  but  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  it.  The  First  Cause,  in  order 
to  correspond  to  its  concept  as  containing  all  reali- 
ties, even  those  that  are  finite  has,  as  it  were,  retired 
into  its  own  nature,  has  limited  and  concealed  it- 
self, in  order  that  the  phenomenon  might  become 
possible,  or,  according  to  cabalistic  terminology, 
that  the  first  concentration  (pc'Nin  D1V0V)  might 
take  place.  This  concentration,  however,  does  not 
represent  the  transition  from  potentialit)'  to  actual- 
ity, from  the  infinite  to  the  finite;  for  it  took  place 
within  the  infinite  itself  in  order  to  produce  the 
infinite  light.  Hence  this  concentration  is  also  des- 
ignated as  T\'^''\)'2  ("cleavage"),  which  means  that  no 
change  really  took  place  within  the  infinite,  just  as 
we  may  look  into  an  object  through  a  fissure  in  its 
surface  wliilc  no  change  has  taken  place  within  the 
object  itself.  It  is  only  after  the  infinite  light  has 
been  produced  by  this  concentration,  j'.^.^afler  the 
First  (-'ause  has  become  a  plK'iiomenon — that  a  be- 
ginning is  made  for  the  transition  to  the  finite  and 
determinate,  which  is  then  brought  about  by  a  sec- 
ond cciucentration. 

The  finite  in  itself  has  no  existence,  and  the  infi- 
nite as  such   can   not  be  perceived: 
Con-         only  through  the  light  of  the  infinite 
centration.  does  the  fi»iite  appear  as  existent;  just 
as  b}'  virtue  of  the  finite  the  iutinite 
becomes   perceptible.      Hence,   the  Cabala   teaches 
that  the  infinite  light  contracted  and  retired  ils  inlin- 
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ity  in  oriler  that  tlio  liuite  might  become  existent :  or, 
inotlier  wonis,  tlie  infinite  apiieiiis  as  tlie  sum  of  finite 
things.  Tlie  first  as  well  as  the  second  concentration 
takes  place  only  within  the  confines  of  mere  being; 
anil  in  order  that  the  infinite  realities,  which  form  an 
absolute  unity,  may  appear  in  their  diversity,  dy- 
namic tools  or  forms  must  be  conceived,  which  pro- 
duce the  gradations  and  differences  and  the  essential 
distinguishing  qualities  of  finite  things.  This  leads 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Skfihot,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  doctrine  of  the  Caliala.  Notwith- 
standing its  importance,  it  is  presented 
The  vi'ry   diilerenth-   in   different  works. 

Sefirot.  While  some  cabalists  take  the  Seflrot 
to  be  identical,  in  their  totality,  with 
the  Divine  Ueing — i.e.,  each  Sefirah  representing 
only  a  different  view  of  the  infinite,  which  is  c  im- 
prehended  in 
this  way  (com- 
pare "  Ma'are- 
ket,"  p.  8b,  be- 
low)— others 
look  upon  the 
Sefirot  merely  as 
tot>ls  of  the  Di- 
vine power,  su- 
perior creatures, 
that  are,  liow- 
ever,  totally 
ditl'erent  from 
the  Primal  Be- 
ing (Hecanati, 
"  Ta'ame  Miz- 
wot,"  passim). 
The  following 
definition  of  the 
Sefirot,  in  agree- 
ment with  C'or- 
dovero  and 
L  u  r  i  a ,  m  a  y  , 
however,  be  re- 
garded asa  logic- 
ally correct  one: 
God  is  imma- 
n  e  n  t  in  the 
Sefirot,  but  He 
is  Himself  more 
than  may  be  per- 
ceived  in  these 
forms  of  idea  and  being.  Just  as,  according  to  Spi- 
noza, the  primal  substance  has  infinite  attributes,  but 
manifests  itself  only  in  two  of  these— namely,  extent 
and  thouglit— so  also  is,  according  to  the  conception 
of  the  Cabala,  the  relation  of  the  Sefirot  to  the  Eu-Sof. 
The  Sefirot  themselves,  in  and  through  which  all 
changes  take  place  in  the  universe,  are  composite  in 
so  far  as  two  natures  may  be  distinguished  in  them; 
namely,  (1)  that  in  and  through  wliich  all  change 
takes  iilace,  and  (2)  that  which  is  unchangeable,  the 
light  or  the  Divine  power.  The  cabalistscall  tliesc 
two  different  natures  of  the  Sefirot  "Light"  and"  Ves- 
sels" (D'^3.  11x1.  For,  as  vessels  of  different  color 
reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  dilTerently  without  produ- 
cing any  change  in  it,  sot  he  divine  light  manifested  in 
the  Sefirot  is  not  changed  by  their  seeming  differences 
(Cordovero,  I.e.  "Sha'ar  'Azamot  we-Kelim,"  iv.). 


The  first  Sefirah,  Keter  (in3  =  "crown,"  or  U\-\ 
nbv^  =  "  exalted  height"),  is  identical  with  the  primal 
will  (Dnpn  pvi)  of  God,  and  is  differentiated  from 
the  Eu-Sof,  as  explained  above,  only  as  being  the 
first  effect,  while  the  En-Sof  is  the  first  cause.  This 
first  Sefirah  contained  within  itself  the  plan  of  the 
universe  in  its  entire  infinity  of  time  and  space, 
ilany  cabalists,  therefore,  do  not  include  the  Keter 
among  the  Sefirot,  as  it  is  not  an  actual  emanation 
of  the  En-Sof;  but  most  of  them  place  it  at  the  head 
of  the  Sefirot.  From  this  Keter,  which  is  an  abso- 
lute unity,  ilifferentiatcd  from  everything  manifold 
and  from  every  relative  unity,  proceed  two  parallel 
principles  that  are  apparently  opposed,  but  in  re- 
ality are  inseparable;  the  one  masculine,  active, 
called  Hokmah  (nD3n  =  "wisdom");  the  other  femi- 
nine, passive,  called  Binah  (nj"3  =  "intellect").  The 

union    of    Ilok- 
vO  mah  and  Binah 

DN     DN     Ctt  produces    Da'at 

(nyn  =  "  rea- 
son"); that  is, 
the  contrast  be- 
tween subjectiv- 
ity and  objec- 
tivity finds  its 
solution  in 
reason,  by  which 
cognition  or 
knowledge  be- 
comes possible. 
Those  cabalists 
who  do  not  in- 
clude Keter 
among  the  Sefi- 
rot, take  Da'at 
as  the  third 
Sefirah;  but  the 
majority  con- 
sider it  merely 
as  a  combination 
of  Hokmah  and 
Binah  and  not 
as  an  independ- 
ent Sefirah. 

The  first  three 
Sefirot,      Keter, 
Hokmah,       and 
Binah,    form    a 
unity  among  themselves;   that  is,  knowledge,  the 
knower,  and  the  known  are  in  God  identical,  and 
thus   the   world  is  only  the  expres- 
sion   of    the    ideas    or    the   absolute 
forms  of  iutelligence.     Thus  the  iden- 
tity  of    thinking    and    being,    or   of 
the  real  and  ideal,  is  taught  in  the 
Cabala   in   the   same  way  as  in   Hegel.     Thought 
in    its    threefold     manifestation     again    produces 
contrasting     principles;    namely,     Hesed    (TDn  = 
"ine'rcy"),  the  masculine,  active  principle,  and  Din 
(pT  =  "  jnstice  ").  the   feminine,   passive   principle, 
also  called  Pal.iad  (ina  —"  awe  ")  and  Geburah  (mUJ 
=  " might"),  which  combine  in  a  common  principle, 
Tif'eret  (mS3n=  "  beauty  ").     Theconcepts  justice 
and  mercy,  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  their 
literal  sense,   but   as   symbolical  designations  for 


KelHtiun  of  Hie  Calialistic  Splieres. 

(From  Horwili,  "  Shefa'  Tal,"  1612.) 


The  First 

Three 

Sefirot. 
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expansion  and  contraction  of  tlie  will;  the  sum  of 
botl),  tlic  moral  orikT,  appearsas  beauty.  The  last- 
named  trinity  of  the  Setirot  represents  dynamic  na- 
ture, namely,  the  masculine  Nezah  (nXJ=" tri- 
umph ") ;  and  tlie  feminine  Hod  (lin  =  "  glory  ") :  the 
former  standing 
for  increase,  and  '" 
the  latter  for  the 
force  from 
■which  proceed 
all  the  forces 
produced  in  the 
universe.  Nezal.i 
and  Hod  unite 
t  o  p  r  o  d  u  e  e 
Yesod  (TiD"'  = 
"  foundation  "  ). 
the  reproductive 
element,  the  root 
of  all  existence. 
These  three 
trinities  of  the 
Sefirot  are  also 
designated  as 
follows:  The 
first  three  Setirot 
form  tlie  intel- 
ligible    world 

or  ^JCn  D^IJ?,  as 
Azriel  [(.c.  p.Sli] 
calls  it,  corre- 
sponding to  the 

KOGjln^      VOf/TQ^     of 

the  Neoi)lato- 
nists),  represent- 
ing, as  we  have 
seen,  the  abso- 
lute identity  of 
being  and  think- 
ing. Tlie  second 
triad  of  the  Seti- 
rot is  moral  in 
character;  hence 
Azriel  (I.e.)  calls 
it  the  "soul- 
world,"  and 
later      caba  lists 

("the      sensible 

world");     while 

the    third    triad 

constitutes     tlic 

natural       wurlil 

(SJaUian  Di^lj;.  or,  as  in  Azriel  [!.r.].  Cjijn  ohl]!.  and 

in  the  terminology  of  Spinoza  "  natuia  naturata  "). 

The  tenth  Sefirah  is  5Ialkut(ni3^D  =  "ilominion  "), 

that  in  which  the  will,  the  plan,  and  the  active  forces 

become  manifest,  the   sum  of   the  permanent  and 

immanent  activity  of  all  Sefirot.     The  Setirot  on 

their  tirst  appearance  are  not  yet  the  dynamic  tools 

proper,  as  it  were,  constructing  and  regulating  the 

world  of  plienomeua,  but  merely  the  prototyjies  of 

them. 

In  their  own  realm,  called  ni^'V^n  D^iy  ("realm 
of  emanation";   see   Azii.ut),  or  sometimes  Adam 


Tlie  Setlrdt  in  Uelatlon  to  One  Another 

(From  "  Asia  Riminoiliiii,"  IfiOl.) 


Kadmon,  because  the  figure  of  man  is  employed  in 
symbolic  representation  of  the  Sefirot,  the  Sefirot  are 
conceived  luerely  as  conditions  of  the  finite  that  is 
to  be;  for  their  activity  only  begins  in  the  other  so- 
called  three  worlds;  namely,  (1)  the  world  of  crea- 

t  i  v  e       ideas 

(nxnan    abw< 

(2)  the  world  of 
creative  forma- 
tions (n-l'Vn  JJ), 
and  (3)  the  world 
of  creative  mat- 
ter (n't'yn    jj). 

The  earliest  de- 
s c r i  J)  t  i o n  of 
these  four 
worlds  is  found 
in  the  "  .Masseket 
Azilut."  The 
first  Azilutic 
world  contains 
the  Sefirot (1132 
in  this  passages 
niT'ilD.  as  Azri- 
el, I.e.  5a.  says), 
and  in  the  Beri- 

atic  (nxna) 

world     are     the 
souls   of    the 
pious,  the  divine 
throne,  and  the 
divine      halls. 
The      Yeziratic 
(riTS')  world  is 
the  seat   of   the 
ten     classes     of 
angels  with  their 
chiefs,    presided 
over    by    Jleta- 
tron,   who    was 
changed    into 
fire;    and    there 
;ire    also   the 
spirits    of    men. 
Inthe'Asiyyatic 
(,T[:'JJ)  world  are 
•  he  ofanim,   the 
angels    that    re- 
reive  the  prayers 
and   control  the 
actions  of  men, 
and    wage    war 
against    evil    or 
Saraael     (".Mas- 
seket   Azilut,"    in    Jellinek,    "Ginze   Ilokmat    ha- 
Kublialah,"  pp.  3-4).     Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that    these    four  worlds  were    origi- 
The  Four    nally  conceived  as  real,  thus  occasion- 
Worlds,      iiig   the   many   fantastic  descriptiims 
of  them   in    the    early   Cabala,  they 
were  subsequently  interpreted  as  being  purely  ideal- 
istic. 

The  later  Cabala  assumes  three  jiowers  in  nature, 
the  mechanical,  the  organic,  and  the  teleological, 
which  are  connected  together  as  the  result  of  a  gen- 
eral, independent,  purely  spiritual,  principal  idea. 
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Correct  Order  of  SeBrot  Arranged 
in  a  Circle. 

^From  "  Asis  Rimraonim,"  IfiOl.) 


Tliey  ai-e  symbcilizcd  by  the  four  worlds.  The  cor- 
poreal world  (n'tryn  J?) '«  pcceived  as  a  world  sub- 
jected to  mecliaiiism.  As  this  can  not  be  derived 
from  a  l)ody  or  cori)orea!ity,  the  Cabala  attempts  to 
find  the  basis  for  it  iu  the  uoncorpoieal ;  for  even 
the  'Asiyyatie  world 
has  its  Sefirot;  i.e., 
non-corporeal  powers 
tliat  are  doselj'  re- 
lated to  the  monads 
of  Leibnitz.  This  as- 
sumption, however, 
explains  oulj*  inor- 
ganic nature;  while 
organio,  formative, 
developing  bodies 
must  proceed  from 
a  power  that  oper- 
ates from  within 
and  not  from  with- 
out.     These      inner 

powers  that  form  the  organism  from  within,  repre- 
sent the  Yeziratic  world,  the  realm  of  creation.     As 

there  is  found  in 
nature  not  activity 
nicrelj',  but  also  wise 
activity,  the  eabalists 
call  this  intelligence 
manifested  in  nature 
the  realm  of  creative 
ideas.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  intelligent 
ideas  which  are  man- 
ifested in  nature  pro- 
ceed from  eternal 
truths  that  are  in- 
dependent of  exist- 
ing nature,  there 
must  necessarily  e.\ist 
the  realm  of  these 
eternal  truths,  the 
Azilutic  world.  Hence  the  different  worlds  are  es- 
sentially one,  related  to  one  another  as  prototype 
and  copy.  All  that  is  contained  in  the  lower  world 
is  found  in  higher  archetypal 
form  in  the  next  higher  world. 
Thus,  the  universe  forms  a  large 
unified  whole,  a  living,  undi- 
vided being,  that  consists  of 
three  parts  enveloping  one  an- 
other successively;  and  over 
them  soars,  as  the  highest  arche- 
typal seal,  the  world  of  Azilut. 

The   psychology  of   the  Cab- 
ala   is    closely   connected    with 
its  metaphysical  doctrines.     As 
in   the  Talmud,  so   in  the  Cab- 
ala man  is  represented  as  the  sum   and  the  high- 
est product  of  creation.     The  very  oigans  of  his 
body   are  constructed  according   to  the   mysteiies 
of  the  highest  wisdom:   b\it  man  proper  is  the  soul; 
for  the  body  is  only  the  garment,  the 
Han.         covering  in  which  the  true  inner  man 
appears.     The  soul  is  tlireefold,  being 
composed  of  Xefesh,  Ruah,  and  Ncshamah  ;  Nefesh 
(CSJ)   corresponds  to  the  '  Asiyyatic  world,    Kuah 


Sellrot  in  the  Form  of  a  Menorah. 

(From  "  Asis  Rimmonim,"  1601.) 


The  Aleijh  as  a 
S  y  m  b  0 1  of  the 
Four  Cabalistic 
Worlds. 

(From  "AsisBimmoniiii," 
1601.) 


(nn)  to  the  Yeziratic,  and  Ncshamah  (HDK'J)  to  the 
Beriatic.  Xefesh  is  the  animal,  sensitive  principle 
in  man,  and  as  such  is  iu  immediate  touch  with  the 
body.  Ruah  represents  the  moral  nature;  being  the 
seat  of  good  and  evil,  of  good  a)id  evil  desires,, ac- 
cording as  it  turns  toward  Neshamah  or  Nefesh. 
Neshaniah  is  pure  intelligence,  pure  spirit,  incapable 
of  good  or  evil:  it  is  pure  divine  light,  the  climax 
of  soul-life.  The  genesis  of  these  three  powers  of 
the  soul  is  of  course  dilferent.  Ncshamah  proceeds 
directly  from  divine  "Wisdom,  Ruah  from  the  Sefirah 
Tiferet  (■■Beauty ''),  and  Nefesh  from  the  Selirah 
ilalkut  (■' Dominion  ").  Aside  from  this  trinity  of 
the  .soul  there  is  also  the  individual  principle;  that 
is,  the  idea  of  the  body  with  the  traits  belonging  to 
each  person  individually,  and  the  spirit  of  life  that 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  But  as  these  last  two  ele- 
ments no  longer  form  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  they  are  not  included  in  the  divisions  of  the 
soul.  The  caljalists  explain  the  connection  between 
soul  and  bodj'  as  follows:  All  souls  exist  before  the 
formation  of  the  body  in  the  supraseusible  world 
(compare  Pheexistexce),  being  united  in  the  course 
of  time  with  their  respective  bodies.  The  descent 
of  the  soul  into  the  body  is  necessitated  by  the  tiuite 
nature  of  the  former:  it  is  bound  to  unite  with  the 
bodj'  in  order  to  take  its  part  in  the  universe,  to 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  creation,  to  become 
conscious  of  itself  and  its  origin,  and,  fiuall.y,  to  re- 
turn, after  having  completed  its  tasks  in  life,  to  tiie 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  light  and  life — God. 

While  Neshamah  ascends  to  God,  Ruah  enters 
Eden  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  and  Nefesh 
remains  in  peace  on  earth.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  the  just.  At  the  death  of  the 
godless,  Neshamah,  being  stained  with  sins,  en- 
counters obstacles  that  make  it  difficult  for  it  to  re- 
turn to  its  source;  and  until  it  has 
Im-  returned,  Ruah  may  not  enter  Eden, 

mortality,  and  Nefesh  finds  no  jieace  on  earth. 
Closely  connected  with  this  view  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  (see 
Metempsychosis),  on  which  the  Caliala  lays  great 
stress.  In  order  that  the  soul  may  return  to  its 
source,  it  must  previously  have  reached  full  devel- 
opment of  all  its  perfections  in  terrestrial  life.  If  it 
has  not  fulfilled  this  condition  in  the  course  of  one 
life,  it  must  begin  all  over  again  in  another  body, 
continuing  tintil  it  has  completed  its  task.  The 
Lurianic  Cabala  added  to  metempsychosis  proper 
the  theory  of  the  impregnation  (113JJ)  of  .souls;  that 
is,  if  two  souls  do  not  feel  equal  to  their  tasks  God 
unites  both  in  one  body,  so  that  they  maj'  supjiort 
and  complete  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  a  lame 
man  and  a  blind  one  may  conjointly  do  (compare 
the  paraljle  in  Sanh.  91a,  b).  If  one  of  the  two  souls 
needs  aid.  the  other  liecomes,  as  it  were,  its  mother, 
bearing  it  iu  its  lap  and  nourishing  it  with  its  own 
substance. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
as  the  tinal  object  of  its  being,  the  eabalists  distin- 
guish, both  in  cognition  and  in  will,  a  twofold  grada- 
tion therein.  As  regards  the  will,  we  luay  fear  God 
and  also  love  Ilim.  Fear  is  justified  as  it  leads  to 
love.  "In  love  is  found  the  secret  of  divine  unity: 
it  is  love  that  unites  the  higher  and  lower  stages. 
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and  that  lifts  c'ver3'thing  to  that  stage  wh^-  all  must 
be  one"  (Zohar,  wa-Yakhel,  ii.  216a).     In'thc  same 
way  human  knowledge  may  be  either 
Love,  the     reflected  or  intuitive,  the  latter  again 
Highest      being  evidently  the  higher.     The  soul 
Relation  to   must   rise  to  these   higher   planes  of 
God.         knowledge  and  will,  to   the   contem- 
plation and  love  of  God ;   and  in  this 
way  it  returns  to  its  source.     The  life  beyond  is  a 
life  of  complete  contemplation  and  complete  love. 
The  relation  between   the  soul  and   Ciod  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Zohari.sfic 
Cabala  as  follows;  "The  soul,  Xeshamah  [wliicli  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Sefirah  Binah,  as  mentioned  above], 
comes  into  the  world  through  the  union  of  the  king 
with  thematrona — '  king  '  meaning  the  Setirah  Tife- 
ret  and  '  matrona  '  the  Selirah  Malkut — and  there- 
turn  of  tlie  soul  to  God  is  sj'iubolized  by  the  union 
of  the  matrona  with  the  king."     Similarl_v,  the  mer- 
ciful blessing  that  God  accords  to  the  world  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  first  figure;   and  by  the  second,  the 
spiritualizing  and  ennobling  of  what  is  material  and 
common  through  man's  fulfilment  of  his  duty. 

It  is  seen  hereby  that  ethics  is  the  highest  aim 
of  the  Cabala;  it  can  be  shown,  indeed,  that  meta- 
physics is  made  subservient  to  it.  The  cabalists  of 
course  regard  the  ethical  question  as  a  part  of  the 
religious  one,  their  theory  of  influence  characteri- 
zing their  attitude  toward  etliics  as 
Ethics  of  well  as  law.  "The  terrestrial  worlil 
the  Cabala,  is  connected  with  the  heavenly  world, 
as  the  heavenly  world  is  connected 
■with  the  terrestrial  one,"  is  a  doctrine  frequently 
recurring  in  the  Zohar  (Noah,  i.  70b).  The  later  cab- 
alists fornuilate  this  thought  thus:  The  Setirot 
impart  as  much  as  they  receive.  Although  the 
terrestrial  world  is  the  copy  of  the  heavenly  ideal 
world,  the  latter  manifests  its  activity  according  to 
the  impulse  that  the  former  has  received.  The  con- 
nection between  the  real  and  the  ideal  world  is 
brought  about  by  man,  whose  .soul  belongs  to 
heaven,  wliile  his  body  is  earthy.  Man  connects  the 
two  worlds  by  means  of  his  love  for  God,  which,  as 
explained  above,  unites  him  with  God.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  in  its  ethical  as  well  as  religious 
aspects  is  also  a  means  toward  influencing  the 
higher  regions;  for  the  study  of  tlie  law  means 
the  union  of  man  with  divine  wisdom.  Of  course, 
the  revealed  doctrine  must  be  taken  in 
The  its  true  sense;  !'.(?.,  the  hidden  meaning 

Doctrine  of  of  Scripture  must  be  sought  out  (see 
Influence.  .Jkw.  Encyc.  i.  409,  s.i\  Allegorical 
Intekpretation).  The  ritual  also 
has  a  deeper  mystical  meaning,  as  it  serves  to  pre- 
serve the  universe  and  to  secure  blessings  for  it. 
Formerly  this  was  the  object  of  the  ritual  sacrifices 
in  the  Temiile ;  but  now  their  place  is  taken  by  prayer. 
Devout  worship,  during  which  the  sou!  is  so  ex- 
alted that  it  seems  desirous  of  leaving  the  body  in 
order  to  be  united  with  its  source,  agitates  the  lieav- 
enlysoul;  that  is,  the  Sefirah  Binah.  This  stimulus 
oecasiims  a  secret  movement  among  the  Setirot  of  all 
the  worlds,  so  that  all  approach  more  or  less  to  their 
source  mitil  the  full  bliss  of  the  En-Sof  reaches  the 
last  Sefirah,  Malkut,  when  all  the  worlds  become 
conscious  of  a  beneticeut  influence.     Similarly,  just 


as  the  good  deeds  of  man  exert  a  beneficent  influence 
on  all  the  worlds,  so  his  evil  actions  injure  them. 

The  question  as  to  wiiat  constitutes  evil  and  what 
good,  the  cabalists  answer  as  follows: 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  evil,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  evil  itself,  and  evil  in  human 
nature.  Evil  is  the  reverse  of  the  divine  NinX  XICD 
[the  left  side,  while  the  good  is  the  right  side— a 
Gnostic  idea  (see  above). — K.].  As  the  divine  has 
true  being,  evil  is  that  which  has  no  being,  the  un- 
real or  the  seeming  tiling,  the  thing  as  it  appears. 
And  here  again  distinction  must  be  made,  between 
the  thing  which  appears  to  be  but  is  not — i.e..  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing  which  is  unreal — ■ 
The  and  tlie  appearance  of  a  thing  which 

Problem  of  is  what  it  appears  to  be — i.e. ,  as  a  being 
Evil.  of  its  own,  having  an  original  type  of 
existence  of  its  own.  This  "appear- 
ance of  an  appearance  "  or  .semblance  of  the  phenom- 
enon is  manifested  in  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
finite  and  the  multiform,  because  these  beginnings 
include  the  boaudaries  of  thedivine  nature;  and  the 
iKiundaries  of  the  divine  constitute  the  godless, 
the  evil.  In  other  words,  evil  is  the  finite.  As  the 
finite  includes  not  only  the  world  of  matter,  but,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  also  its  idea,  the  cabalists 
speak  of  the  Beriatic,  Yeziratic,  and  '  Asiyyatic  worlds 
of  evil,  as  these  worlds  contain  the  beginnings  of  the 
finite.  Only  the  world  of  the  immediate  emanations 
(niP'VXn  DPiy),  where  the  finite  is  conceived  as  with- 
out existence  and  seeking  existence,  is  free  from 
evil.  Evil  in  relation  to  man  is  manifested  in  that 
he  takes  semblance  for  substance,  and  tries  to  get 
away  from  the  divine  primal  source  instead  of  stri- 
ving after  imion  with  it. 

Most  of  the  post-Zoharic  cabalistic  works  combine 
with  this  theory  of  evil  a  doctrine  on  the  fall  of 
man  resembling  the  Christian  tenet.  Connecting 
with  the  ancient  view  of  Adam's  corporeal  and 
spiritual  excellence  before  the  Fall  (see  Ad.\m  in 
R.\i!BiNicAL  Literature),  the  later  cabalists  assert 
that  originally  all  souls  were  combined  into  one, 
forming  the  soul  of  Adam.  Man  in  his  original 
state,  therefore,  was  still  a  general  being,  not  en- 
dowed with  the  empirical  indi\iduality  with  which 
he  now  appears  in  the  world;  and  together  with 
man  the  whole  lower  creation  was  in  a  spiritual, 
glorified  state.  But  the  venom  of  the  serpent  en- 
tered into  man,  poisoning  him  and  all  nature,  which 
then  became  suscejitible  fo  the  inttu- 
The  Fall  of  ence  of  evil.  Then  human  nature  was 
])Ian.  darkened  and  made  coarse,  and  man 
received  a  corporeal  body ;  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  'Asiyyatic  world,  of  which  man 
had  been  the  lord  and  master,  was  condensed  and 
coarsened.  The  Beriatic  and  Yeziratic  worlds  were 
also  affected ;  influenced  by  man,  they  sank  like  the 
'Asiyatic  world,  and  were  also  condensed  in  a  pro- 
liortionafely  superior  degree.  By  this  theory  the 
cabalists  explain  the  origin  of  physical  and  moral 
evil  in  the  world.  Yet  the  Cabala  by  no  means  con- 
siders man  as  lost  after  the  Fall.  The  greatest  sin- 
ner, they  hold,  ma}-  attract  the  higher  heavenly 
power  by  penitence,  thus  counteracting  the  poi.son 
of  the  serpent  working  in  him.  The  warfare  be- 
tween man  and  the  satanic  power  will  only  cease 
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wlicti  man  is  again  elovatwl  into  the  center  of  ilivine 
light,  and  once  more  is  in  actual  contact  with  it. 
This  original  glory  and  spirituality  of  man  and 
of  the  world  will  bo  restored  in  the  Jlessianic  age, 
when  heaven  and  earth  will  be  renewed,  and  even 
Satan  will  renounce  his  wickedness.  This  last  point 
has  a  somewhat  Christian  tinge,  as  indeed  other 
Christian  ideas  are  also  found  in  the  Cabala,  as,  e.g., 
the  trinity  of  the  Setirot,  and  especially  of  the  first 
triad.  [Hut  on  three  jiowers  in  the  one  God  com- 
pare Philo,  "De  Saeriticio  Abelis  et  Caini,"  xv, ; 
Uhiii,  "Quiestio  in  Genes."  iv.  3;  and  F.  Conybeare, 
"Philo's  Contemplative  Life,"  189.5,  p.  304.— K.] 
But  although  the  Cabala  accepted  various  foreign 
elements,  actual  Christian  elements  can  not  be  deti- 
nitely  pointed  out.  Much  that  appears  Christian  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  the  logical  development  of  cer- 
tain ancient  esoteric  doctrines,  which  were  incor- 
porated into  Christianity  and  contributed  much  to 
its  development,  and  which  are  also  found  in  Tal- 
mudic  works  and  in  Talmudic  Judaism. 

In  forniing  an  opinion  upon  the  Cabala  one  must 
not  be  prejudiced  by  the  general  impression  made 
on  the  modern  mind  by  the  cabalistic  writings,  es- 
pecially the  often  repulsive  Zoharistic  Cabala.  In 
former  centuries  the  Cabala  was  looked  upon  as  a 
divine  revelation;   modern  critics  are 

Opinions  inclined  to  condemn  it  entirely  owing 
on  the        to  the  fantastic  dress  in  which  most 

Value  of  fabulists  clothe  their  doctrines,  which 
the  Cabala,  gives  the  latter  an  entirely  un-Jewish 
appearance.  If  the  Cabala  were  really 
as  nn-Jewish  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  its  hold  upon 
thousands  of  Jewish  minds  would  be  a  psycholog- 
ical enigma  defj-iug  all  process  of  reasoning.  For 
while  the  attempt,  inaugurated  by  Saadia,  to  har- 
monize Talmudic  Judaism  with  Aristotelianism  failed 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Jlaimonides 
and  his  school,  the  Cabala  succeeded  in  being  merged 
so  entirely  in  Talmudic  Judaism  that  for  half  a  cen- 
tury the  two  werealmost  identical.  Although  some 
cabalists,  such  as  Abnlafia  and  the  pseudonymous 
author  of  "Kanah,"  were  not  favorably  disposed 
toward  Talnuidism.  yet  this  exception  only  proves 
the  rule  that  the  cabalists  were  not  conscious  of  any 
oppositicm  to  Talmudic  Judaism,  as  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  fact  that  men  like  Xahmanides,  Solo- 
mon ibn  Adret,  Joseph  Caro,  Moses  Isserles,  and 
Elijah  1).  Solomon  of  Wilna  were  not  only  supporters 
of  the  Cabala,  but  even  contributed  largely  to  its 
development.  As  these  men  were  the  actual  repre- 
sentatives of  true  Talmudic  Judaism,  there  must  have 
been  something  in  the  Cabala  that  at- 
The  Cabala  traded  them.    It  can  not  have  been  its 

and  the      metaphysics;   for  Talmudic  Judaism 

Talmud,  was  not  greatly  interested  in  such 
speculations.  It  must  be,  then,  that 
the  psychology  of  the  Cabala,  in  which  a  very  high 
position  is  assigned  to  man,  appealed  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  While  Maimomdes  and  his  followers  regarded 
philosophical  speculation  as  the  highest  duty  of 
man,  and  even  made  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  de- 
pendent on  it ;  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  while  im- 
mortality meant  for  them  only  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  "active  intellect"  (?yisn  ^3C')  in  man,  to 
■which  only  a  few  attained,  the  Cabalists  taught  not 


only  that  every  man  may  expect  a  great  deal  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  according  to  his  good  and  pious  actions, 
but  even  that  he  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
nature  in  this  world.  Xot  man's  intelligence,  but 
his  moral  nature,  determines  what  he  is.  Xor  is  he 
merely  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  a  small,  unimportant 
fragment  of  the  universe,  but  the  center  arovind 
w-hich  everything  moves.  Here  the  Jewish  Cabala, 
in  contrast  to  alien  philosophy,  tried  to  present  the 
true  Jewish  view  of  life,  and  one  that  appealed  to 
Talmudic  Judaism. 

The  Jew  as  well  as  the  man  was  recognized  in  the 
Cabala.     Notwithstanding  the  strongly  pantheistic 

coloring  of  its  metaphysics,  the  Cabala 

The  never  attempted  to  belittle  the  impor- 

Cabala  and  tauce  of  historic  Judaism,  but,  on  the 

Phi-         contrary,  emphasized   it.      Like    the 

losophy.     scIkioI  of  Maimonides,   the  cabalist3 

also  interpreted  Scripture  allegor- 
ically ;  yet  there  is  an  essential  ditference  between  the 
two.  Abraham  and  most  of  the  Patriarchs  are,  for 
both,  the  symbols  of  certain  virtues,  but  with  this 
difference;  namely,  that  the  Cabala  regarded  the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  tilled  with  good  and  pious 
actions,  as  incarnations  of  certain  virtues — e.g.,  the 
life  of  Abraham  as  the  incarnation  of  love — while 
allegorical  philosophy  sought  for  exclusively  ab- 
stract ideas  in  the  narratives  of  Scripture.  If  the 
Talmudists  looked  with  horror  upon  the  allegories 
of  the  philosophical  school,  which,  if  carried  out 
logically — and  there  have  alwaj's  been  logical 
thinkers  among  the  .lews — woidd  deprive  Judaism 
of  every  historical  basis,  they  did  not  object  to  the 
cabiilistic  interpretatitm  of  Scripture,  which  here  also 
ideutitied  ideality  with  reality. 

The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  Lsiw.  The 
cabalists  have  been  reproved  for  carrying  to  the  ex- 
treme the  allegorization  of  the  ritual  part  of  the 
Law.  But  the  great  importance  of  the  Cabala  for 
rabbinical  Judaism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  prevented 
the  latter  from  becoming  fossilized.  It  was  the 
Cabala  that  raised  prayer  to  the  position  it  occupied 
for  centuries  among  the  Jews,  as  a  means  of  tran- 
scending earthly  affairs  fora  time  and  of  feeling  one- 
self in  union  with  God.  And  the  Cabala  achieved 
this  at  a  period  when  prayer  was  gradually  becom- 
ing a  merely'  external  religious  exercise,  a  service  of 
the  lips  and  not  of  the  heart.  And  just  as  prayer 
was  ennobled  by  the  influence  of  the  Cabala,  so  did 
most  ritual  actions  cast  aside  their  formalism,  to  be- 
come spiritualized  and  purified.  The  Cabala  thus 
rendered  two  great  services  to  the  development  of 
Judaism:  it  repressed  both  Aristotelianism  and  Tal- 
mudic formalism. 

These  beneficial  influences  of  the  Cabala  arc,  how- 
ever, counterbalanced  by   several   most   pernicious 

ones.     From  the  metaphysical  axiom, 

Noxious      that  there  is    nothing  in   the  world 

Infl^uences.  without  spiritual   life,    the    cabalists 

developed  a  Jewish  3I.\Gic.  They 
taught  that  the  elements  are  the  abode  of  beings 
which  are  the  dregs  or  remnants  of  the  lowest  spiri- 
tual life,  and  which  are  divided  into  four  classes; 
namely,  elemental  beings  of  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth;  the  first  two  being  invisible,  while  the  last 
two  may  easily  be  perceived  by  the  senses.     While 
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the  latter  are  generally  malicious  imps  who  vex  and 
mock  man,  the  former  are  well  disposed  and  help- 
ful. Demonology,  therefore,  occupies  an  important 
position  in  the  works  of  many  cabalists;  for  the 
imps  are  related  to  those  beings  that  are  generally 
designated  as  demons  (0'"\ty),  being  endowed  with 
various  supernatural  powers  and  with  insight  into 
the  hidden  reahiis  of  lower  nature,  and  even  occa- 
sionally into  the  future  and  the  higher  spiritual 
world.  Magic  (D'lt^  nt'^D)  may  be  practised  with 
the  help  of  these  beings,  the  cabalists  meaning 
white  magic  in  contrast  to  f|1t''3  nti'VD  ("the  black 
art "). 

Natural  magic  depends  largely  on  man  him.self; 
for,  according  to  the  Cabala,  all  men  are  endowed 
with  insight  and  magical  powers  which  they  maj' 
develop.  The  means  especially  mentioned  are: 
"Kawwanah  "  (nj13)  =  intense  meditation,  in  order 
to  attract  the  higher  spiritual  influence;  a  strong 
will  exclusively  directed  toward  its  object;  and  a 
vivid  imagination,  in  order  that  the  impressions 
from  the  spiritual  world  may  enter  profoundly  into 
the  soul  and  be  retained  there.  From  these  prin- 
ciples many  cabalists  developed  their  theories  on 
CASTING  OF  Lots,  Necromancy,  E.xorcism,  and 
many  other  superstitions.  Busliomanct  and  the 
mysticism  of  numbers  and  letters  were  developed 
into  complete  systems. 

The  metaphysical  conception  of  the  identity  of 
the  real  with  the  ideal  gave  rise  to  the  mystical  con- 
ception that  everything  beheld  by  our  senses  has  a 
mystical  meaning;   that  the  phenom- 

Cabalistic  ena  ma}'  instruct  man  as  to  what  takes 
Super-  place  in  the  divine  idea  or  in  the 
stition.  human  intellect.  Hence  the  cabalistic 
doctrine  of  the  heavenly  alphabet, 
whose  signs  are  the  constellations  and  stars.  Thus 
Astrology  was  legitimized,  and  biblioniancy  found 
its  justification  in  the  assumption  that  the  sacred 
Hebrew  letters  are  not  merely  signs  for  things,  but 
implements  of  divine  powers  by  means  of  whicli 
nature  maj'  be  subjugated.  It  is  eas)'  to  see  that  all 
these  views  were  most  pernicious  in  their  influence 
on  the  intellect  and  soul  of  the  Jew.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the.se  things  did  not  originate  in 
the  Cabala,  but  gravitated  toward  it.  In  a  word, 
its  works  represent  that  movement  in  Judaism 
which  attempted  to  Judaize  all  the  foreign  elements 
in  it,  a  process  tlirough  which  healthy  and  abnormal 
views  were  introduced  together.  Compare  Adam 
Kadmon,  Allegorical  Interpretation,  Amu- 
lets, Ascension,  Azilut,  Cre.\tioii,  Emanation, 
Metempsychosis,  Sefirot,  vSyzygies,  Zohar;  and, 
on  the  relation  of  the  Cabala  to  non- Jewish  religions, 
Gnosticis.m  and  Pahseeism. 

Bibliography  :  Only  those  cabalistic  works  are  mcntlonecl 
here  thai  systematically  discuss  the  Cabala  or  that  are  recu^'- 
nized  as  stamtanl  authorities  in  reference  to  it.  The  cata- 
lopue  of  OpitenhiMmer's  library,  KoJirht  Dnvi'l,  Hainbiirtr. 
1826.  contains  Ihe  names  of  most  of  the  rabnlislic  worlds  tliat 
had  appeared  up  to  the  first  third  of  the  eitrhteenth  century. 
Neuhauer's  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  b.ioks  in  tlie  liodleian 
Library,  oxford,  and  Steinschneider's  of  tlie  Munich  Library, 
jyive  information  on  the  most  important  nianuscri[>ts  of  the 
Cabala.  The  following  are  the  most  important  cabalistic 
works  that  have  appeared:  Azriel,  Perush  'Esrr  Sctirnt. 
Berlin,  K*K  in  Meir  ibn  (iahhai.  Derek  Emutmh  ;  Eleazar  of 
Worms,  couuiientary  on  the  Sefrr  Yezirnh^  Przemysl,  1KS<); 
K'ii  r  Shi  m-Tiil,  (anonvniousi.  in  .Teilinek,  Auswald  Kixh- 
liKlMixrlirr  Xliistili.  I.eipsic.  1H.5:3  :  Abraham  Abulafla.  Shelm' 
Aetihot  lia-Tiirah,  in  Jellinek,  Philosophie  und  Kabhala, 


ib.  18.>t;  Isaac  ibn  Latif,  Giiizc  lia-Melek,  in  Knkhe  Tizlfak, 
x.xviii.;  Zuraf /i((-'0!fl);i,  Vienna,  WB;  Rab  Pe'alim.'hem- 
berp,  1K,S5;  Ma'nnket  lia-Klahul  (alleged  author,  Pharez), 
Ferrara,  l.>')7 ;  Joseph  b.  Abraham  Uikatilla.  Sha'are  Orah, 
Mantua,  1.5til ;  Moses  b.  Shem-Tob  de  Leon,  Sefer  yef€i*h 
lia-H'tkiimaliy  Basel,  Itiits;  ZnJutr.  alleged  author,  Simon  b. 
Yohai,  Mantua,  I'ws-ti));  (_Yemona,  1.">.VS;  Shem-Tob  hen  Shem- 
Tob,  Sefei'  fiti-Etninuit,  Fen'ara,  l.>'»tj;  Meir  ben  Ezekiel  ibn 
(jabbai,  Derik  KinttimU,  Padua,  l.'jtJS;  Moses  h.  Jacob  Cordo- 
vero,  Pardee  Riiiinionini,  Cracow  and  Novydvor,  1591,  the 
best  and  most  profound  treatise  upon  the  Cabala  by  a  caba- 
list.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Luria's  doctrines  are  discus.sed  in  the 
works  of  his  pupils,  especially  in  Hayyim  Vital.  Ez  Hayuinu 
Korez,  1TS4 ;  Abraham  Herrera,  Siui'ar  ha-Sham'aiiim^  Am- 
sterdam, Itjti'j;  also  in  Latin,  Porta  I'irU'nnii,  .Sulzbach,  ItJTH; 
Isaiah  b.  Abraham  Horwitz,  Skene  Luhot  ha-Rerit,  .\ra- 
sterdam.  li^l'.';  Joseph  Ergas,  SJuuiter  Eituaiinu  Amsterdam, 
ITyti,  a  readable  discussion  <tf  imixtrtant  cabalLstic  doctrines  , 
Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  linker  u-MekalibeU  Shklov,  17.>vir 
Gentian  transl.  by  Freystadt.  Konigsherg,  1.S40;  Sefern-pS. 
Pithe  Uukmah,  Korez,  17X5,  the  last  ami  best  introduction  to 
the  Cabala  by  a  cabalist ;  Jonathan  F.ybescliiitz,  Shi  in  •iilam, 
Vienna.  US91,  on  the  geonic  mystical  literature  (see  page  -KiS. 
of  the  Jkw.  Excyci..,  yol.  ii.). 

Sources:  A.  .\dler.  in  Nowack,  J«?i77jWc/jcr  dcr  P/n7oso;(?ije, 
1.HI6-I7;  Bernfeld,  Da'at  Ehikim.  pp.  :tr)-:iil9 ;  Sam.  A.  Bin- 
ion,  Tlie  Kabbahih,  in  Librarii  of  the  WnrliVs  Best  Lilera- 
turr,  ed.  C.  l>.  Warner,  pp.  .s-):.'.')-M412 ;  tthK'h.  Die  JUilische 
MyKlik  unil  Kiilitialn,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche.  Jlhiische 
Literature  ill.,  atso  separately:  Buddeus.  [iiliitiluetio  (id 
Histiiriiim    Pliiliisoiihhv   Jleliranniiii,    Halle.    17(i2.    1721; 

■  Ehrenprels,  Eiitwiekeluiia  der  Einnnntiniislelire.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1895:  A.  Epstein,  Lehitrnt  ha-KiOdiaiah  ha* 
Aslikeiiiiiil,  in  Ha-Hnker,  ii.  Ill,  ;!8-48:  A.  Franck,  La 
Kahlinle.  Paris,  18«;  2d  ed.  ib.  1889;  (ierman  Iransl.  by  Ad. 
Gelinek  (=  Jellinek),  Leipsio,  1844;  Freystadt,  I'liUmtnphia 
Cnhlialistieiu  Kdnigsberg,  1832;  Idem,  Kftl>liali.-<iiiiu-i  uiid 
Pantile ismiis,  lb,;  (iinsbiirg,  TItc  Kablmkdi.  London,  186.5; 
Griitz,  tieseit.  liir  Judeiie  vii.;  compare  also  the  notes  by 
Harkavy  to  tlie  Hebrew  transl.  of  Griitz  in  vol.  v.:  Hamburger, 
Die  Holic  Bedeutuiig  . ■ .  der  Kalilialuli,  IMi;  Jellinek. 
Bcitrdge  zur  Gesch.  der  iv(/bbn(a,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  18.52; 
idem,  Aii^'irahl  KnbhaJistiseher  Mui^tik,  ib.  i8.5;J:  idem. 
Philosophic  und  KahhnUi,  ih,  18.54;  I).  H.  Joel,  Midrafh 
ha-Zohai:  die  netiiiiioisiiiiilosopliie  des  '/.ohiir,  lb.  1849; 
Jost,  Geseh,  des  Jinli  ntlnnns  und  St  iiier  Si  Ideii.  ii.,  iii.,  see 
Index  :  Kleeker.  Celnrdie  Xalur  .  .  .  tier  Etnniiationslelire 
bet  den  KtdiiKilistt  n,  Riga,  1786;  Karppe,  Etutlc  our  U» 
Orioines  .  .  .  itii  Zidun\  Paris,  UfOl :  lianiburger,  R.  }i.  T. 
s.v.  Gelii  imleliir,  Kidil'ttlii.  and  Mi/stik ;  Fliigel,  Philosti- 
phie.  (Jiditiiilii.  unit  Vetliiiitii.  Baltimore,  19112;  Kiesewetter, 
Dcr  ik-enll isiniis  tier  llilirder^  in  Der  Oeenltisntuit  des 
Aiterthnnis,  I.eipsic.  no  dale;  Landauer,  in  Orient  Lit.  vi., 
vii.,  several  articles  of  great  value  as  pioneer  work  ;  Eliphaz 
Levi  (psi'udonyiii  foi-  I/abln'  .\.  L.  Constant),  La  Clef  des 
Greiuds  Miisli'n  s,  Paris.  Isid  ;  idem.  Le  Lirre  ties  Siiteti- 
deurs,  ib.  I8'.i4  ;  S.  D.  Luzzalto.  IVrtioi?!  •nl  Ilnkinid  hii-Kab- 
(«i(ii)i,  (ioriiz,  1S52:  1.  Misjies,  ZoCiKif  Pii'iinrnh  ((i.-rinan),  3 
vols.,  Cracow.  18ij,'-(i:i;  Moiitur,  i'lidoxiipliii  der  Geseh.  ttder 
niter  die  Tniditiitit.  4  vols.,  Fninkf..ri  and  Miinsier.  1827^53; 
Isa^ic  Myer,  i.Jitlthiilidi.  I'hiladclpliia,  isss;  Stcinschneider, 
KatilittlaluinJeieisli  Literature, xiii.;  Uosner,  Yad  Binya- 
I'niii,  Vienna.  1882;  Tedeschi,  La  Cabbala,  Triest,  19(H); 
Zunz,  G.V.  2d  ed.,  pp.  415  ct  seq,;  Rubin.  Heidentum  uinl 
Kabbala,  in  Hebrew.  Vienna,  18.^ ;  in  (Vennan.  ib.  189:i ;  idem, 
Kabltithi  und  Aiiodti.  Vienna,  1.895;  SiCi.ki,  Geseh.  der  Phi- 
htsophie  des  Mdlchdter.'',  ii.  233-2.51.  Mayence,  Wt-i.  wilh  an 
account  of  the  intluence  of  the  Cabala  on  the  Reformation ; 
Tennemann,  Geseh.  der  PhUosnphic,  Ix.  167-18.5,  Leipsic, 
1814. 

K.  L.  G. 

CABALLERIA,  DE  LA:  Marano  family  of 
Aragon,  Spain,  widely  ramified,  and  influential 
through  its  wealth  and  scholarship,  especially  in 
Saragossa.  Tlie  family  descended  from  D.  Solo- 
mon ibn  Labi  de  la  Caballeria,  who  liad  nine  sons. 
The  eldest,  Bonafos  de  la  Caballeria,  was  bap- 
tized, and  all  the  others  followed  his  example  ex- 
cept Benveniste.  Bonafos  and  Samuel  took  the 
name  "Pedro"  (Mieer  Pedi'o).  Samuel  Pedro  at- 
tained to  high  clerical  ofliccs,  while  his  brother  Ahab- 
Felipe  became  a  leader  in  the  Cortes,  and  Isaac  Fer- 
nando was  assistant  curator  in  the  University  of 
Saragossa.  The  youngest  brother,  Luis,  who  was 
baptized  as  a  little  child,  was  appointed  tesorero 
mayor,  or  chief  treasurer,  by  Don  Juan  of  Navarre. 
The  sons  of  Isaac  Fernando  were  engaged  in  farm- 
ing the  pulilic  taxes,  and  through  their  wealth  se- 
cured high  positions  in  the  state.     Pedro  de  la  Cabal- 
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U'ria  uegotiated  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Castile  to  Hon  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  aud  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  the  royal  bride  a  costly  neck- 
lace, valued  at  40,000  ducats,  defraying  part  of  the 
cost  himself.  Benvcniste's  son,  Vidal  de  la  Caballe- 
ria, and  his  wife  Beatrice  also  embraced  Christianity, 
taking  the  name  "Gonzalo."  One  of  Benvcniste's 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  the  rich  landowner 
Don  Apres  dc  Paternoy,  a  Marano  of  Verdun,  and 
their  descendants  were  important  in  Spanish  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  offices  which  this  fam- 
ilv  tilled,  several  of  its  members  suffered  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition.  Alfonso  de  la 
Caballeria  of  Saragossa.  who  still  maintained  liis 
connection  with  the  large  synagogue  there,  took 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  inquisitor  Arbues. 
The  remains  of  Juan  de  la  Caballeria  were  burned 
in  Saragossa,  at  which  place,  in  1-488,  Luis  de  la 
Caballeria.  as  well  as  his  son  Jaime  and  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  was  made  to  do  public 
penance. 

Bibliography  :  Libm  Verde,  in  Rtrisfo  de  Espaila,  vol. 
xviil. 

G.  >1    I^- 

CABALLERIA,  BONAFOS  (D12J13)  DE 
LA:  Anli-Jewisli  writer  of  the  litteenth  century: 
son  of  Solomon  ibn  Labi  de  la  Caballeria  of  Sara- 
gossa; assumed  the  name  of  "Micer  Pedro  "  on  be- 
coming a  convert  to  Christianity.  Fi  om  early  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  aud  Latin  languages,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired a  profound  knowledge  of  civil  aud  canonical 
law.  He  won  the  favor  of  Queen  ilaria,  who  ap- 
pointed him  eoniniissioner  of  the  Cortes  which  con- 
vened at  Monzon  and  Aleaniz  (1436-37):  and  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  which  the  Caballeria  family 
had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  were  confirmed  to  Lim 
and  his  descendants.  Caballeria  was  twice  married : 
first  (l)efore  his  conversion)  to  the  former  wife  of 
Luis  de  Sautangel,  who  obstinately  resisted  baptism, 
and  then  to  Violante,  a  daughter  of  the  wealthj- 
Alfonso  Ruiz  of  Daroca,  who,  like  Caballeria,  was 
a  convert  to  Christianity. 

In  the  year  14.50  Slicer  Pedro  began  his"Zelus 
Christi  Contra  Juda'os  et  Sarracenos,"a  book  full  of 
malevolence  against  his  former  coreligionists.  This 
work,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  fourteen 
years,  was  published  at  Bologna  in  1593  by  Martin 
Alfonso  Yivaldo.  who  added  numerous  annotations 
showing  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  race.  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  this  work,  in  which  he  falsely  ac- 
cused the  Jews  of  every  imaginable  vice,  branding 
them  as  a  cursed  seed  and  a  hypocritical,  pestilen- 
tial, aud  abandoned  race,  Pedro  was  murdered  (1464), 
the  deed  having  been  committed,  it  is  believed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Maranos.  All  the  sons  of  Pedro 
occupied  high  positions  in  Aragon ;  Alfonso  being 
vice-chancellcir,  Luis  confidential  adviser  of  King 
Juan,  and  Jaime  counselor  and  contidential  adviser 
of  Don  Ferdinand,  accompanying  the  latter  on  his 
first  visit  to  Naples,  and  traveling  by  his  side  in 
princely  splendor.  Nevertheless.  Jaime  in  1504 
became  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  sen- 
tenced at  Saragossa.  Another  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, martin  de  la  Caballeria,  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Majorca. 


BIBLIOGR.IPHT:  Amador  de  los  Eios,  Historia  de  losJudim 
en  Efpana,  iii.  lit'  ct  seq.;  Kayserling,  Christopher  Colum- 
(ids,  pp.  'X  et  seq..  New  York,  ISW. 
G.  M.   K. 

CABBET  or  CABRIT,  JACOB  BEN 
JTJDAH:  Spanish  translator:  lived  in  Spain  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  surname 
"Cabret"  or  "Cabrit,"  borne  by  several  persons,  is 
derived,  according  to  Gross  ("Gallia  Judaica."  p. 
474),  from  a  Spanish  locality,  Cabreta  or  Cabrita. 
Cabret  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  and 
abridged  the  work  of  Arnaldus  of  Villanova,  "  De 
Judiciis  Astrononiia"."  or  "Capitula  Astrologia?,"  on 
the  application  of  astrology  to  medicine.  The  trans- 
lation made  at  Barcelona  in  1381  is  still  extant  in 
manuscript  (Neubauer, "  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No. 
2042). 

BiBLioc.RAPnT :   Loeb,    in  Rev.    Et.  Jtiivcs,  Iv.   71;   Stein- 
schneider,  Hebr.  Vchcrs.  p.  783. 
G.  I.   Br. 

CABXTXi :  A  city  on  the  boundary -line  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  identical  with  the  modern  Kabul 
(Buhl,  '•  Geographic,"  p.  221).  Josephus  ("Vita," 
§  43)  refei-s  to  it  as  "  the  village  of  Chabolo  situated 
in  the  confines  of  Ptolemais."  The  name  was  ap- 
plied also  to  an  entire  district  which  included  twenty 
cities  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre 
(I  Kings  ix.  13).  Josephus  ("Ant."  viii.  5.  §3)  inter- 
prets "Cabul"  as  meaning,  in  Phenician,  "what 
does  not  please  " ;  but  doubt  has  been  cast  on  this 
interpretation  of  the  term. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

CACERES  (T'T'DSp:  also  spelled  Caceras,  Car- 
ceres,  Carcerts,  Casares,  Casseras,  Cazares) : 
A  family,  members  of  which  have  lived  in  Portugal, 
Holland,  England.  Mexico,  Surinam,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  L'nited  States.  They  came,  probably, 
from  the  city  of  Caceres  in  Spain. 

The  first  reference  to  any  person  bearing  the  name 
is  in  a  list  of  heretics,  posted  according  to  custom  in 
the  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  the  names 
of  Antonio  Bias  (or  Diaz)  de  Caceres  and  Cata- 
lina  de  Leon,  his  wife,  occur  as  "Judaizers";  the  lat- 
ter doing  iienance  at  an  auto  da  fe.  celebrated  on 
Feb.  24.  1590.  in  that  city.  Their  daughter  Dona 
Leonor  de  Caceres  was  denounced  as  a  "Judaizer" 
by  her  aunt.  Dona  ^lariana  Nuiicz  de  Carabajal  (see 
Carab.\j.\l),  before  the  tribunal  of  Mexico.  Her 
testimony  (see  Cyrus  Adier,  in  "  Publications  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  iv.  45,  47,  63)  gives  these  data:  An- 
tonio Dias  de  Caceres  and  Jorge  de  Almeida  (Adler, 
ib.  pp.  29-79)  married  on  the  same  day,  in  the  citj' 
of  Parmco,  Slexico,  Catalina  and  Leonor  de  Cara- 
bajal, sisters  of  the  deponent,  and,  after  a  visit  to 
Spain,  moved  to  the  district  of  San  Paolo  in  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

Antonio  appears  to  have  lived  in  another  district, 
in  a  house  which  served  as  a  gathering-place  for 
fasting  and  prayer;  aud  although  they  all  attended 
mass,  and  otherwise  observed  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Church,  they  practised  their 
Jewish  rites  in  private.  This  was  soon  discovered ; 
the  deponent,  her.  mother,  and  brothers  were  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  Inquisition ;  aud  Antonio  Dias 
de  Caceres,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  went  to  China. 
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There  he  lived  three  years,  came  back  to  Mexico, 
feigned  at  first  estrangement  from  his  wife,  because 
she  was  a  "Judaizing"  penitent,  and  tinall}',  seem- 
ing to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  friends  who  sought 
to  bring  them  together,  became  nominally  reconciled 
to  her  and  set  about  in  earnest  to  obey  the  behests 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Antonio  observed  caution, 
dreading  the  arm  of  the  Holy  Office,  but  persisted, 
together  with  his  family,  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  at 
home.  Prayers  were  recited  at  home  out  of  a  He- 
brew book,  said  to  have  been  written  in  verse,  and 
the  Psahiis,  without  the  required  Gloria  Piitri,  were 
chanted  by  all.  His  daughter,  the  above-mentioned 
Leonor  de  Caceres,  tigured  as  a  penitent  at  an  auto 
da  fe  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  March  2o,  1601. 
A  facsimile  of  a  document,  dated  Sept.  6, 1608,  con- 
taining an  account  of  her  trial,  is  given  in  vol.  iv.  of 
"Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc." 

Isabel  Caceres  :  A  victim  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Toledo  in  1625;  wife  ('f  Luis  Baez. 

Jacob  (Yahacob)  Rodriguez  Caceres :  ilar- 
tyr,  who  died  at  the  stake  in  1665,  at  Cordova. 
Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  celebrates  him  in  verse  in  the 
prologue  to  his  allegorical  comedy  "  Contra  la  Verdad 
no  ay  Fuerga.  Panegirico  a  los  tres  biena  vent  urados 
martires  Abraham  Athias,  Yabacob  Rodriguez  Ca- 
seres,  y  Kaquel  Nunez  Fernandez,  que  fuerou  que- 
mados  vivos  en  Cordova  por  santificar  la  unidad 
divina,  en  16.  de  Tammuz,  ano  de  5425  (1665),"  Am- 
sterdam (no  date). 

Moseh  de  Caceres  :  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Portuguese  community  in  Amsterdam,  who  flour- 
ished about  1600. 

J.  G.  A.  K. 

Francisco  de  Caceres:  1.  'Writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  son  of  Daniel  de  Caceres  of  Am- 
sterdam. He  translated  from  Italian  into  Spanish 
the  "Vision  Deley table  y  Summarico  de  Todas  las 
Sciencias,"  a  work  written  by  Alfonso  de  la  Torre 
and  translated  into  Italian  by  Domenico  Dolphino. 
The  translation  of  Caceres,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1663,  and  dedicated  to  D.  Emanuel,  prince  of 
Portugal,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  fir.st  dealing 
with  the  various  sciences,  the  second  with  moral 
philosophy.  Of  the  first  part,  ch.  i.  treats  of  the 
"evil  of  things,  and  the  confusion  in  the  world"; 
the  following  si.x  chapters  treat  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astrology,  and  the 
remaining  chapters  treat  of  metaphysics,  pneu- 
matics, and  physics.  Part  ii.  discusses  ethics  and 
politics. 

Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.  Nos.  903,  185-lh)  makes 
this  Francisco  de  Caceres  the  author  also  of  "  Dia- 
logos  Satiricos,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1616. 
Kayserling  ("  Bib).  Esp.-Port.-Jud."  p.  32),  however, 
ascribes  that  work  to  (2)  Francisco  or  Jacob  de 
Caceres  who  was  probably  a  son  of  Moseh  de  Ca- 
ceres, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish-Portuguese 
community  of  Amsterdam.  The  latter  Francisco 
or  Jacob  also  translated  into  Spanish  "Los  Siete 
Dias  de  la  Semana  Sobre  la  Creacion  del  Mundo,"  a 
work  by  Bastasi,  dedicated  to  Jacob  Tirado.  As 
the  "  Dialogos  Satiricos  "  was  published  as  earlj'  as 
1616,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  author  was  the 
former  Francisco  de  Caceres. 

III.-31 


Francisco  (or  Jacob)  had,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, five  sons: 

(1)  Daniel  de  Caceres :  Writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  son  of  Jacob  de  Caceres.  He  held 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Caceres  was  a  friend  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  upon 
whose  worlds,  "  The  Conciliator  "  and  "  On  Human 
Frailty  "  (written  about  1642),  he  wrote  approba- 
tions. He  also  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Saul  Levi  Mor- 
teira'si5^^5!;'  nV33  (Amsterdam,  1645). 

D.  A.  R. 

(2)  David  de  Caceres,  who,  according  to  Kay- 
serling, died  (Jct.  18,  1624,  at  Amsterdam  (Ka3'ser- 
ling.  l.r.  p.  32). 

(3)  Henrique  (or Henry)  de  Caceres,  who  lived 
in  England  c.  1650,  probably  the  same  who.  with 
Benjamin  de  Caceres,  petitioned  the  king  (April  8, 
1661)  to  permit  them  to  live  and  trade  in  Barbados 
and  Surinam  ("Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc." 
V.  47,  62;  Jewish  Enctclopedi.\,  ii.  523b). 

J.  G.  A.  K. 

(4)  Samuel  de  Caceres :  Dutch  poet  and 
preacher;  and  brother-in-law  of  Benedict  Spinoza; 
died  Nov.,  1660,  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Rabbi  Savd  Levi  Morteira  of  Amsterdam.  The  title 
"Poeta,  Predicador,  y  Jaxam,  de  la  Ley  Sancta  Es- 
critor"  (Poet,  Preacher,  and  Cantor,  Writer  of  the 
Holy  Law),  given  to  Caceres  by  his  contemporaries, 
shows  the  eminent  position  which  he  occupied  in 
the  Jewish  community  of  Amsterdam.  "  De  la  Ley 
Sancta  Escritor "  refers  to  the  Spanish  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  he  edited,  revised,  and  corrected, 
andwhich  was  published  in  1661,  soon  after  his  death. 

D.  A.  R. 

(5)  Simon  de  Caceres :  Jlilitary  strategist, 
merchant,  and  communal  leader;  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  mercantile  affairs  in  Hamburg,  London, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  his  trans- 
actions extended  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Caceres  is  described  as  a  chauvinist  Jew,  boastful 
of  his  Jewish  descent  (see  Lucien  Wolf,  "  Transac- 
tions Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng."  i.  56,  73).  He  joined 
Antonio  Fernandez  C.\nv.\.T.\L  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Bet  Hcilim  cemeter}-  in  London,  and  was  one  of 
the  petitioners  who  signed  the  document  presented 
to  Cromwell  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  March.  1656. 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  is  known  to  have  inter- 
ceded with  Cromwell  on  his  behalf  for  certain  com- 
mercial privileges  in  Barbados  (Rawlinson  MS.,  A. 
26,  fol.  388);  and  at  a  later  dale  the  king  of  Den- 
mark gave  Caceres'  brother  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Charles  II.,  which  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  the  Jews  in  the  West  Indies  an  extension 
of  commercial  facilities  ("  Calendar  of  State  Papers," 
Colonial  series,  1661-68,  p.  49).  Simon  was  one  of 
Cromwell's  Intelligencers;  and  there  are  at  least  two 
documents  among  the  Thurloe  papers  which  sliow 
that  his  experience  was  utilized  by  the  lord  protector. 
The  one  is  called  "  A  Note  of  What  Things  Are 
Wanting  in  Jamaica"  ("Thurloe  Papers."  ed.  Th. 
Birch,  pp.  61,62,  London,  1742).  It  is  a  memorandum 
containing  minute  advice  with  regard  to  fortifica- 
tions and  implements.     From  a  passage  in  "  Crom- 
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wcll-s  Letter  and  Speeches."  e.l.  Carlyle  ("]•  131).  it 
would  seem  that  his  rccommcndatious  were  followed, 


sub- 


wou 

for  the  needed  supplies  were  fi)rwarde(l. 

Toiretlier  witli  this  niemonindum  Caceres 
mitted  to  the  protector  a  remarkable  schenie  for  the 
conquest  of  Chile  (printed  in  Birchs  ed.  of  the 
"Thurloe  Papers."  Ix.  pp.  62.  68:  see  als-D  bibliog- 
raphy below),  wherein  lie  proposed  to  enlist  "nien 
of  hia  own  nation"  (meaning  Jews),  and  offered  to 
lead  the  expedition  iu  person.  In  his  Utter  of  in- 
structions Cromwell  refers  to  the  desirability  of 
hindering  the  Spanish  trade  with  Peru  and  Carta- 
gena, and  of  striving  with  the  Spanianl  for  the  mas- 
tery of  all  those  seas  (see  Cmi.K).  At  a  later  date 
Caceres  iiresented  another  plan  to  Cromwell,  which 
provided  for  the  pi'otection  of  the  Barbados  trade 
and  for  improvinsr  the  administration  of  the  naviga- 
tion act  (Hawlinson  ilS..  A.  60.  fol.  131).  This  doc- 
ument seems  to  have  been  unauthorized,  and  turns 
out  to  be  a  personal  application  for  an  office  he  de- 
sired to  have  created  for  himself. 
Bibliography:  Lucien  Wolf,  in  several  papep  published  in 

isli  hihUiniiicnv  and  American  hlcment.-'  iii  Vic  i?«st(- 
tkmeiit  (each  published  separatel.v):  tdfiii,  m  the  Tnitimi- 
(i./H.-- .,f  the  JiH-.HM.  S'H'.hiig..  1..U.,  ui.:  (,.  A.Kohui. 
Simon  dc  a7.c.r,s  „ml  His  Plan  for  the  Conquost  "f  C/o  , 
New  York  l.ssi9  ireprinted  from  the  American  Ueb'eu, 
June  IB,  189!)i ;  besides  the  sources  cited  in  the  text. 

Daniel  (see  above)  had  two  ( ?)  sons  ;  (1 )  Francis- 
co de  Caceres.  (i)  Samuel  ben  Daniel  de  Cace- 
res, whose  name,  if  he  is  not  Daniel's  son.  remains  a 
"cru.x  interpretum."  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  two  Samuels  have  been  confounded  by  bibliog- 
raphers. Samuel,  the  poet  and  preacher,  had  a  sou 
named  David  de  Caceres.  who  was  ininter  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1(161.  Another  person  bearing  that  name 
was  rabbi  at  Salouica.  and  afterward  (e.  16.50)  at 
Hebron,  Palestine.  The  following  is  a  tentative 
genealogical  sketch  of  the  Amsterdam  branch  of  the 
Caceres  family : 

Moses  de  Caceres 
(0. 1600) 

I 
Francisco  or  Jacob 


Daniel 

I 


David 
(d.  1624) 


1 


Henrv       Samuel  =  sister  Simon 

(Enslarid)   Id.  1660)  of  Spinoza  (England) 

c  .1650                  I  c.  1650 
David 


Francisco  Samuel  (?) 

A  Bernard  de  Caceres  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Cal- 
endars of  Slate  Pajiers  "  (see  Jacobs,  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy below. )  1661-68.  as  residing  in  the  AVest  Indies. 
One  "of  the  chief  members  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion in  Surinam,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  a  special 
charter  of  iirivikges.  dated  Oct.  1.  1669.  was  Hen- 
rique de  Caceres  ("Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hisl. 
Soc."  iv.  3),  and  a  Samuel  de  Caceres  is  spoken 
of  in  Curasao,  "\V.  I.,  in  the  year  1092  (Corcos, 
"Jews  of  Curasao."  p.  10).  In  1891,  a  :Mr.  Benja- 
min de  Caceres  officiated  at  Curayao  ;n  the  absence 
of  a  rabbi  (ih.  p.  47). 

Persons  bearing  the  name  are  living  to-day  (1902) 

in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     :Miss  Ida  Caseres 

of   Philadelphia   claims   descent   from  the  Caceres 

who  settled  in  Jamaica  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Bibliography  :  WolJ,  Bili}.  Hehr.  quoted  by  Steinschneider, 
In  Cat.  BikU.  Xos.  52.5,  7972,9165;  Furst.  liitil.  Jwt.  i.  1.50 


(wliere  amone  otlier  eri-ors.  the  convert  Jobn  Xeres  [Cot. 
Bodl  p  27371  is  converted  into  "Joch.  de  Cazeres'  );  Cata- 
lonm-  yiichacl.  MS.  No.  :i51,  2.  p.  29 :  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bi W. 
Angln-Jurl.  pp.  39.  tO,  4.5.  London.  1S.S8;  Ka.vserhng,  BM. 
£sp.-Purt.-Ji((f.  p.  a;,  Strasburg,lS90. 

j"  G.  A.  k. 

CADENET  :  Small  village  in  the  department  of 
Yaucliise.  France.  Like  all  idaces  situated  along 
the  river  Durance,  Cadeuet  had  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  document  of  the  year 
1283  states  that  this  community,  together  with  those 
of  Aix,  St.  Maximin.  Lambesc,  Pertuis,  Istres, 
Tretz.  and  Lauson.  was  permitted  to  have  a  syna- 
gogue and  a  cemetery  on  paying  an  annual  tax 
of  "two  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix 
(Charter  of  1283:  compare  Depping,  "Les  Juifsdans 
le  Moveu  Age,"  p.  197). 

In  1385  a  remarkable  lawsuit  arose  in  Aries,  rela- 
ting to  an  alleged  marriage  (described  iu  all  its  de- 
tails by  Grossriu  "Monatsschrift,"  1880,  pp.  404  et 
.vq.).  The  plaintiff  was  Maestro  Duran  of  Cadenet. 
In  order  to  be  revenged  on  Meiroiia,  daughter  of 
En  Salves  Cassin  of  Aries,  who  had  refused  him, 
Duran  declared  tliat  he  had  married  her  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  witnesses.  Yidal  Abraham  of  Bourrin 
and  Bontilh  or  Buutils  Cregud.  These  witnesses 
were  later  convicted  of  perjury. 

The  case  Avas  tiiken  iu  turn  before  the  rabbinical 
colleges  of  Aries,  Nimes.  Montpellier.  and  Perpi- 
gnan",  and  in  the  last  instance,  upon  the  demand  of 
Don  Salemias  Xasi  of  Yalcuce,  was  submitted  to  R. 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet.  who  pronounced  severe  judgment 
against  Duran  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  and  bit- 
terly reproached  the  community  of  Aries  that  it  had 
not  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  such  a  scandal  from 
becoming  public.  A  Jew,  Jlosson  of  Cadenet  by 
name,  lived  at  Carpentras  iu  1404  ("  Revue  Etudes 
Juives."  xii.  196):  and  two  others,  Salvet  of  Cade- 
net and  Yidalou  of  Cadenet,  were  sheriffs  of  that 
community  in  1460  (ih.  p.  176). 
BiBLiooRAPiiv:  Gross. ';a!ii<i  JiKioicn,  p.  5tS. 

CffiCILITJS     OF    CALACTE:       Rhetorician, 

critic,  and  historian:  tloiirished  in  the  tirst  century 
B.C.  at  Calacte.  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.  He  was  the  first  Jew  noted  for  literary  activ- 
ity at  Rome.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  a  slave,  and  was  named  "  Archagathus."  His 
parents  were  either  of  Sicilian  or  Syrian  origin.  As 
a  freedman  he  bore  the  name  "C:ecilius,"  perhaps 
after  one  of  the  Metelli,  the  ancient  patrons  of 
Sicily.  He  went  to  Rome  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  rhetoric,  Apollodorus  probably  being 
his  first  master,  and  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassiis, 
who  lived  at  Rome  from  30  to  7  B.C.,  his  close  friend. 
Suidas  states  that  Ctecilius  was  a  Jew,  an  assertion 
which  is  now  generally  accepted,  though  some  wri- 
ters think  that  he  may  have  been  only  a  convert  to 
Judaism. 

The  fragments  of  Cffcilius'   writings  which  are 
still  extiintattestaboveall  his  verssitility.     Together 

with  his  friend  Dionysius,  he  was  the 

The  Attic    representative  in  his  time  of  the  Attic 

SchooL      style  of  oratory  in   contradistinction 

to"  the  verbose  Asiatic  style.  While 
the  earlier  devotees  of  the  Attic  school  contented 
themselves  with  the  study  and  the  classification  of 
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literary  forms,  Ca?ciliiis  and  Dionysiiis  cxtemk'd 
their  labors  to  the  fields  of  philology  and  esthetic 
criticism :  and  the  hati'ed  felt  by  the  former  for  the 
Asiatic  school  resulted  in  his  two  works  directed 
against  it:  Tivi  Afa^ep^r.  6  'Ar-fKoi;  7jr}?'0(^  rod  'Aamvov 
("On  theDifTereuces  between  the  Attic  and  the  Asia- 
tie  Styles"),  and  Kn-d  <i>pryuv  ("Against  the  Phryg- 
ians "  ;  that  is,  the  Asiatic  Barbarians).  In  his  earliest 
works  on  rhetoric  (T/  ^r;/  'Pi/rnpiK!/  and  Tlepl  2  i-'//"irur), 
Cii'cilius  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  older  Attic 
teachers,  who  confined  their  attention  to  matters  of 
form;  but  soon  afterward  he  .seems  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  Dionysins,  to  whom  may  be 
attributed  bis  interest  in  pliilologic  and  estlietic 
criticism. 

In  the  latter  tield,  the  most  significant  work  of 
CiEciliu.S  is  iltpl  XapnKTr/pnc  Ti'w  AFKn'Pi/TOpui'  ("The 
Characteristics  of  the  Ten  Orators  '').  Though  Di- 
onysius  also  wrote  on  several  of  the  chief  orators  of 
Greece,  it  is  either  in  Ca'cilius  or  his  contemporary 
Didynuis  that  the  first  account  of  the  canon  of  the 
ten  Attic  orators  is  found.  In  the  aliove mentioned 
work  Ca>cilius  endeavors,  by  means  of  information 
gathered  from  traditional  documents  anil  all  other 
available  sources,  to  present  truthful  portraits  of 
the  oratoi's,  in  order  to  determine  the  time  and  to 
illumine  the  circumstances  in  which  each  oration 
was  delivered.  These  researches  jiossessed  unusual 
critical  value  in  that  they  not  only  offered  classic 
examples  of  the  adaptation  of  .style  to  substance,  but 
helped  to  unma.sk  a  large  number  of  orations  circu- 
lating under  false  names.  They  remained  the  per- 
manent source  of  information  on  the  diverse  quali- 
ties of  the  classic  orators,  even  the  erroneous  hy- 
potheses of  the  author  being  accepted  by  later 
writers  as  authentic  facts.  To  promote  the  studj- 
of  the  classics,  Ca'cilius  compiled  a  lexicon  that 
was  much  used  by  later  scholars.  The  fine  rlietor- 
ical  feeling  and  critical  acumen  which  enabled  him 
to  expose  literary  jiretenders  were  again  exhibited 
in  a  work  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  orations  of  Demosthenes.  How- 
ever, he  used  his  discriminative  gifts  also  in  com- 
parative studies,  this  being  a  unique  literary  phe- 
nomenon in  that  time.  He  produced  three  essays 
of  this  character;  a  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and 
^Eschines,  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Other        and  of  Lysias  and  Plato.     As  an  evi- 

Works.  dence  of  his  intellectual  curiosity,  the 
study  of  Cicero  is  particularly  note- 
worth}'.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ciccilius  and  Dionys- 
ins were  the  only  students  of  Latin  literature  at  a 
time  when  it  was  the  literary  fashion  to  dismiss  it 
with  contempt.  In  all  his  writings  on  esthetic  sub- 
jects Ca'cilius  appears  as  an  uncompromising  an- 
tagonist of  the  artificial  style,  always  insisting  that 
thought  and  the  projier  clioice  of  words,  with  the 
least  possible  use  of  rhetorical  ornamentation,  indi- 
cate excellent  oratory.  These  ideas  are  reiterated  in 
his  work  on  "The  Sublime"  {Uepl  "Ti/wnc),  known 
from  a  polemical  work  against  it  composed  in  the  first 
century  under  the  same  title  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Longinus.  Circilius  did  not  attempt  to  formulate  a 
theory  of  the  sublime,  but  simiily  gave  illustrations 
of  what  was  and  what  was  not  sublime.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  among  the  examples  of  the  sub- 


linu'  there  isa  quotation,  somewhat  inaccurate,  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

As  the  literary  method  of  Cieciliiis  was  critical 
and  historical,  ho  was  naturally  interested  in  liis- 
tory ;  and  several  liistorical  works  are  ascribed  to 
him;  one  dealing  with  the  historical  incidents  men- 
tioned in  the  "Orators,"  and  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  orators  had  clung  to  strictly  authenticated 
facts;  another  on  the  Servile  wars;  and  a  third  on 
"  History  "  (Uepl  'Inropiaq).  The  briefest  suuunary  of 
his  works  may  well  lead  one  to  concur  with  those 
scholars  who  regard  Ca'cilius  as  the  most  scholarly 
and  versatile  representative  of  the  Attic  school,  and 
one  who,  by  his  labors  in  hitherto  unexjdored  re- 
gions, rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of 
science. 

BiBi.ioCRAPHY  :  FraKinents  of  tlie  wnrlis  nf  ('a>cillus,  cullccted 
liy  Mulfcr,  Fraijiii.  Hist.  ante.  lii.  IWK^W,  and  Th.  Burclt- 
hardt,  ('(vcili  lihfinrii*  Fraomftita,  Bale.  ISKi;  Suidas, 
LcrU'on,  s.v.  KaiKiAios ;  Martens.  JJe  JjilieUn  n«pl  'Yimous, 
Bonn,  1H77 :  Blass,  Die  tiriieh.  Bendsninkeit.  lst'».5,  pp.  U>9 
ft  ,s('(/.;  ItoUistfin,  in  Hermes,  1H.SH,  xxili.  l-;iO:  Weise,  (^(rs- 
tiones  Civriliinur.  Berlin.  ISHS;  Rnysen.  De  Ccpcilii  Calfte- 
tini  I.eriri  Hltt'luriri  Attrtitre;  Itefnach.  ijuid  Jutlfro 
eiim  Verre,  in  Ilcv.  El.  .Fuives.  \Km,  xxvl.  .'!6-4«;  Robert.';, 
Amer.  .Imirn.  of  riiilol,,,pi.  ln'.y;.  xvm.:ns-:iVi:  Votelslein 
and  Kiet/iT.  tieseh.  ili  r  .Itolt  n  in  liinn.  i.  92  et  .^e'p:  Scliiirer, 
(lesch..Mfd..  lii.  isa  et  seii.;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Itenl-Eiuue. 
lit.  UT-t-lWS. 
o.  II.  G.  E. 

C-ffiSAR,  CAIUS  JTJLITJS:  Roman  dictator, 
consul,  and  eouciiieror;  born  July  12,  100  B.C.  (ac- 
cording to  Mommsen,  102  B.C.);  assassinated  March 
15,  44  B.C.  Ca'sar's  attitude  toward  thc^  Jews  is 
manifest  from  the  many  enactments  i.ssued  in  their 
fav(jr  by  him  juid  by  the  .senate. 

The  first  decree,  dated  ])robably  July,  47  B.C.,  reg- 
istered in  both  Greek  and  Latin  on  a  table  of  brass 
and  preserved  in  the  public  records,  concerns  Hyr- 
canus,  the  .son  of  Alexander,  high  iiriest  and  eth- 
nareh  of  the  Jews.  Julius  Ctesar,  with  the  apjiro- 
bationof  the  senate,  recognizes  the  services  rendered 
by  Ilyrcanus  to  the  empire,  b(jth  in  peace  and  in 
war.  He  mentions  the  aid  given  by  Hyrcanus  with 
his  1, .WO  soldiers  in  the  Alexandrian  war,  and  speaks 
of  the  personal  valor  of  Ilyrcanus.  In  recognition 
of  these  services  he  grants  Hj'rcanus  and  the  Jews 
certain  privileges  (Jo.sephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  10,  §  2). 

In  another  decree  of  i)robably  the  same  dale, 
Ca'sar  determines  "That  the  Jews  shall  possess  Jeru- 
salem, and  may  encompass  that  city  with  walls;  and 
that  Ilyrcanus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  the  high  priest 
and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  retain  it  in  the  manner 
he  himself  i)leases;  and  that  the  Jews  be  allowed  to 
deduct  out  of  their  tribute,  every  second  j'car  the 
land  is  let  [in  the  Sabbatical  period],  a  corns  of  that 
triliute;  and  that  the  tribute  they  iiay  be  not  let  to 
farm,  nor  tliat  they  pay  always  the  same  tribute" 
(if),  xiv.  10,  ^  r.). 

The  next  decree,  dated  before  Dec,  47  B.C.,  or- 
dains that  all  the  country  of  the  Jews  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  except  during  the  Sabbat- 
ical year,  with  permanent  exemption  for  Joppa, 
which,  as  formerly,  is  to  belong  to 
His  them.     It  also  prohibits  the  raising  of 

Decrees.  auxiliaries  and  thir  exacting  of  money 
for  winter  quarters  within  the  bounds 
of  Judea.  This  decree  jirovides  for  an  annual  trib- 
ute to  Hyrcanus  and  his  sons,  the  Sabbatical  year 
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exceptcJ.  It  ordains  that  the  original  ordinances  in 
regard  to  the  bigh  priests  of  the  Jews  shall  remain 
in  force,  and  ihat  Hyrcanus  and  the  Jews  retain 
those  places  and  countries  which  belonged  to  the 
kin<'s  of  Syria  and  Pheuicia.  The  following  two 
decrees  confirm  the  privileges  granted  to  Hyrcanus 
and  his  children.  As  the  ally  of  Rome  he  is  to  send 
and  receive  ambassadors  (ib.  %  C). 

The  following  two  decrees  are  of  the  same  date: 
'•  That  Hyrcanus  and  his  children  bear  over  the  na- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  have  the  profits  of  the  places  to 
them  bequeathed;  and  that  he.  as  the  high  priest 
and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  defend  those  that  are  in- 
jured; and  that  ambassadors  l)c  sent  to  Hyrcanus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
that  may  discourse  with  him  about  a  league  of 
friendship  and  mutual  assistance;  and  that  a  table 
of  brass  containing  the  promises  be  openly  proposed 
in  the  capitol.  and  at  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  Ascalon. 
and  in  tlie  temple,  engraven  in  Roman  and  Greek 
letters:  that  this  decree  may  also  be  communicated 
to  the  questors  and  prctors  of  the  several  cities,  and 
to  the  friends  of  the  Jews;  and  that  the  ambassadors 
may  have  presents  made  them,  and  that  these  decrees 
be  sent  everywhere  "  (ib.  %  3). 

"Caius  C»sar,  imperator,  dictator,  consul,  hath 
granted.  That  out  of  regard  to  the  honor,  and  virtue, 
and  kindness  of  the  man.  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  senate,  and  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Hyrcanus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  both  he  and  his  children,  be 
high  priests  and  priests  of  Jerusalem,  an<l  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  by  the  same  right,  and  according  to 
the  same  laws,  by  which  their  progenitors  have  held 
the  priesthood ''  (ih.  §  4). 

The  last  decree  of  Casar,  dated  Feb.,  44  n.c, 
again  mentions  the  services  rendered  by  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Jews,  and  calls  for  suitable  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  Rome 
{ib.  §  7). 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  decrees  of  the  con- 
suls during  the  rule  of  Julius  Cssar,  as  recorded  in 
Josephus: 

Sept.  19.  49  B.C.:  Report  on  the  public  proceedinps  at  Ephesus 
concerning  ttie  e.xempiion  of  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  from  uilli- 
tary  .service  on  account  of  their  rellpion.  and  the  decree  in  this 
sense  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lentulus  ("Ant."  xiv.  10,  g  19). 

Sept.  19.  49  B.C.:  Short  report  on  the  preliminary  proceedinps 
on  the  same  question  on  the  part  of  tlie  military  authorities  (i/j. 
§18). 

Sept.  19,  49  B.C.:  Short  declaration  of  tlie  consul  Lucius  Len- 
tulus concerning  the  exemption  of  the  Jews  from  military  serv- 
ice iih.  i  16). 

Sept.  20,  49  B.C.:  Communication  of  Titus  Appius  Balbus  to 
the  magistrate  of  Ephesus,  to  the  effect  that  on  his  intercession 
for  them,  the  consul  Lucius  I.enniUis  agreed  to  the  exemption, 
and  that  the  high  Roman  otlicials  Lucius  Antonlus  and  Phanius 
sanctioned  the  decree  (ih.  §  13). 

Probably  49  B.C.:  Message  of  Lucius  Antoniiis  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Sardes,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  of  Ihat  city  liaviug 
an  assembly  of  their  own,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  fore- 
fathers, he  gives  order  that  their  privileges  be  preserved  Hh. 
8  17). 

May.  48  B.C.:  Pnxlamation  of  the  magistrates  of  the  island  of 
Detos.  that,  according  to  tlie  decree  of  tlie  consul  Lentulus.  the 
Jews  shall  be  exempted  from  entering  tlie  ai-my  (ih.  ?  14i. 

Probalily  at  the  beginning  of  46  B.C.:  Reprimand  of  a  procon- 
sul to  the  people  of  Pariuni  on  account  of  their  hostile  attitude 
toward  their  Jewish  fellow-oitizens  concerning  their  public  as- 
semblies and  their  contriliutions  to  the  Temple  iih.  §  8i. 

46-15  B.C.:  Admonitory  letter  of  the  proconsul  Publius  Ser\-ilius 
to  the  magistrate  of  Miletus  that  tlie  Jews  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  execution  of  tlieir  religious  customs  (ib.  g  21 1. 


46-4,1  B.C.:  Reply  of  the  Laodiceans  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia, 
that,  in  obedience  to  injunctions  received  from  him.  they  will 
not  disturb  the  religious  customs  and  assemblies  of  the  Jews 
(i/j.  §  20). 

4t>-4o  B.C.:  Decree  of  the  Sardians,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  pretors,  granting  the  Jews  religious  liberty,  setting  apart 
for  them  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  even  directing  tliose 
that  have  charge  of  the  provisions  of  the  city  to  "take  care  Ihat 
such  sorts  of  food  as  they  esteem  flt  for  their  eating  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  ciiy  "  (i7».  §24). 

46-4.5  B.C.:  Decree  of  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  to  the  effect 
that,  in  accordance  with  privileges  granted  by  the  Romans,  they 
shall  not  disturb  the  religious  customs  and  assemblies  of  Jews 
iih.  8  23). 

Feb..  44  B.C.:  Testimony  of  the  twelve  questors.  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  but  that  this 
decree  had  not  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  treasury,  and 
that  now  the  Senate  and  the  consuls  Dolabella  and  Marcus  order 
that  these  deciees  shall  be  "put  into  the  public  tables"  and  be 
"put  upon  the  double  tables"  (il>.  §  lOi. 

I  For  a  critical  survey  of  these  edicts  see  Grfitz,  "  Gesch.  der 
Juden,"  3d  ed..  iii.,  note  9,  pp.  660-668;  Schiirer,  "Gesch."  3d 
ed..  iii.  36  ct  seq.,  6".  note  30). 

These  decrees  show  clearly  that  Julius  Ca?sar  in 
his  bi-oadand  statesmanlike  manner  fully  recognized 
the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Jews  as  an  important 
element  of  the  Roman  empire. 

"This  Judaism,"  .  says  Mommscn  ("Romische 
Gesch."  iii.  .549-555),  'although  not  the  most  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  nowhere  pleasing  picture  of  the 
mixture  of  nations  which  then  prevailed,  was  never- 
theless a  historical  element  developing  itself  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  which  the  statesman  could 
neither  ignore  nor  combat,  and  which  Ciiesar  on  the 
contiary,  just  like  his  predecessor,  Alexander,  with 
correct  discernment  of  the  circumstances,  fostered  as 
far  as  possilile.  While  Alexander,  by 
ITsefulness  laying  the  foundation  of  Alexandrian 
in  Roman    Judaisiu,  did  not  much  less  to  found  the 

Empire.  Jewish  nation  than  its  own  King  David 
by  planning  the  Temple  of  Jerus;ilem, 
Ca?sar  also  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Jews  in  Al- 
exandria and  in  Rome  by  special  favors  and  privi- 
leges, and  protected  in  particular  their  peculiar  wor- 
ship against  the  Roman  as  well  a.s  against  the  Greek 
local  priests."  "Cfcsar's  extraordinary  keenness  as  a 
statesman,  "  says  F.  Rosenthal  (in  "Monatsschrift," 
1879,  p.  321),  "recognized  in  the  Jews  most  useful 
collaborators  in  his  extensive  plans  for  the  creation  of 
a  great  Roman  body  politic.  Distributed  as  they 
were  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet 
acting  in  harmon}-  with  one  another,  they  were  as 
much  on  this  account  as  by  reason  of  their  commer- 
cial instincts  the  intermediators  between  Orient  and 
Occident." 

"The  JeAvs  were  destined  to  play  no  insignificant 
part  in  the  new  state  of  Caesar.  "  says  Jlommsen 
(ib.).  Even  later,  when  by  a  decree  of  Cassar  all 
religious  or  political  associations  (collegia)  wore  for- 
bidden, except  those  wliicli  had  existed  from  very 
remote  times,  the  same  decree  permitted  the  Jews, 
"  our  friends  and  confederates  .  .  .  to  gather  them- 
selves together  according  to  the  customs  and  laws 
of  tlieir  forefathers,  to  bring  in  their  contributions, 
and  to  make  their  common  suppers"  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  xiv.  10,  §  8;  Suetonius.  "Ca'sar,"  42).  By 
these  and  other  edicts  of  Ca>sar  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion was  recognized  in  the  Roman  empire  as  "  reli- 
gio  licita  "  (Tertullian.  "Apologia,"  xxi. ;  Schiirer, 
"Gesch."  3ded..  iii.  69). 

"When  Casar  attained  the  power,"  says  Huide- 
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koper("  Judaism  in  Rome,"  p.  6),  "we  find  a  proces- 
sion annually  of  Roman  dignitaries,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Passover,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  away 
idol-images;  and  at  his  funeral  Jews  were  conspic 
uous. "  Mommsen  quotes  a  contemporary  orator 
(Cicero)  as  saying  that  Roman  officials 

Judaism      in  the  provinces  had  to  be  extremely 
Respected   careful  not  to  offend  a  Jew,  otherwise 

in  Rome,      they  were  liable  to  be  hissed  on  their 
return  to  Rome  by  the  plebeians. 

During  the  Pompcian  wars  C'lesar,  without  asso- 
ciates (Mommsen,  I.e.  iii.  8,  374),  surrounded  only 
by  military  aids  and  political  agents,  made  use  of 
the  brilliant  abilities  of  Aristobulus  II.,  and,  out  of 
hatred  to  Pompey,  gave  the  former  his  freedom  and 
sent  him  with  two  legions  into  Syria  to  create  a 
diversion  in  Ca-sar's  favor  {Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  7, 
§4).  Macrobius  hints  ("  Saturnaliorum  Convivio- 
rum,"i.)  that  during  the  Pompeiau  wars  the  Jewish 
contingent  in  Cwsar's  army  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
important one;  that  at  his  court  and  in  his  councils 
the  Jews  were  influential  in  political  and  financial 
matters.  Tlie  great  historical  significance  of  C'asar's 
relations  with  the  .Jews  is  brought  out  strikingly  by 
their  military  services  under  him  during  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign. 

For  all  his  daring  and  energy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  importance  of  liis  entering  Egypt,  Csesar 
would  not  have  landed  had  he  not  been  certain  of 
support  from  the  Jews  of  the  countr}'.  His  re- 
sources were  scant}- — scarcely  two  legions  of  in- 
fantry and  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry — in  all 
about  5,000  men.  With  such  a  handful  of  soldiers 
even  Cajsar  could  not  expect  a  successful  conflict 
with  the  powerful  Egyptian  army.  There  is  histor- 
ical evidence  that  organized  local  bands  of  Jews  came 
to  his  assistance.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  numbering  at 
that  time,  according  to  Manfriu,  about  a  million,  were 
evidently  on  his  side  before  he  came  to  Egypt;  and, 
in  order  to  render  him  eflicient  service,  they  sus- 
pended their  party  quarrels.  With  Mithridates 
there  entered  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Antip- 
ater  a  detachment  of  troops  numbering  1,.'J00,  or, 
according  to  Josephus  (I.e.  xiv.  8,  §  1),  3,000,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Jews. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  taking 

of  Pelusium,  wliich,  from  the  Syrian  side,  was  the 

key  to  Egypt,  was  largely  due  to  the 

Valor  of  personal  bravery  and  skill  of  Antip- 
Antipater.  ater.  who  destroyeil  a  portion  of  the 
city  wall.  With  his  .Jewish  followers 
he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  city,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  Jlithridates'  army.  As  a  reward  for  his 
services  Csesar  gave  to  Aniipater  the  privilege  of  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  and  made  him  procurator  of  Judea 
(Josephus,  ib.  8,  S  3). 

After  the  Alexandrian  campaign  Csesar  granted 
msiny  favors  and  privileges  to  Judea  and  to  the  Jews 
in  general.  He  gave  the  former  the  riglit  of  "status 
clientis" — the  broadest  autonomy  that  countries 
subject  to  Rome  could  enjoy.  Besides  this  right 
Csi'sar  allowed  Judea  to  utilize  the  city  of  Joppa 
tmd  its  harbor,  since  the  latter  was  indispensable 
to  Jerusalem  for  intercourse  with  its  colonies. 

Cicero's  defense  of  Placcus,  who  confiscated  the 
gold  collected  for  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  shows 


that  the  Oligarcliic  partj-  stoo<l  in  fear  of  Coesar's 
connection  with  the  Jewish  colonies.  They  sus- 
pected that  the  money  collected  for  the  Temple  was, 
in  part  at  least,  used  for  the  carrying  out  of  Csesar's 
political  plans.  In  fact,  the  whole  defense  ("fto 
Flacco  ")  was  an  indirect  accusation  of  Cirsar.  By 
the  prohibition  of  all  but  Jewish  associations,  he 
apparently  expressed  his  belief  in  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  the  political  principle  of  Judaism  and  in 
its  superiority  over  the  other  Eastern  religions  that 
had  been  brought  to  Rome. 

But  while  the  ma.ss  of  the  Roman  population 
favored  Csesar,  that  was  not  sufficient  for  his  elec- 
tion. Large  sums  of  money  were  re- 
Antipathy   ipiired  for  this  purpose,  and   Cresar 

to  Jews      had   hardly   any  means   of  his  own. 

Roused.  When  he  was  leaving  for  Spain  his 
debts  amounted  to  §3.400,000  (accord- 
ing to  some  historical  documents,  84,800,000);  and 
itajjpears  that  a  few  of  his  creditors  importuned  him. 
Pcssibly  the  Jewish  colonies  supplied  funds.  These 
colonies  extended  all  over  Egypt,  in  Asia  from  the 
shores  of  thePontus  Euxinus  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
in  Europe  as  far  sis  Prague  and  into  GsvUia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Csesarean  period  produced 
an  ill-will  toward  the  Jews  that  gradually  grew  to 
hatred  aud  has  survivetl  to  the  present  day. 

Reference  can  be  here  made  to  the  work  of  Slanfrin 
concerning  the  important  role  Cresar  assigned  to 
monotheistic  Judaism  in  liis  new  empire,  but  his 
views  are  open  to  question. 

Renan  ascribes  to  Csesar  very  broad  and  liberal 
views.  "He  truly  conceived,"  he  ssiys,  "liberty  of 
conscience  in  a  sense  of  sibsolute  neutrality  in  the 
state,  as  enlightened  nations  now  do.  He  desired 
the  freedom  of  all  provincial  worship,  and,  if  he 
lisul  lived,  he  doubtless  would  have  prevented  the 
reaction  toward  strictness  which,  fi'om  the  days  of 
Tiberius,  led  the  central  government  to  insist  on  too 
much  preponderance  for  the  Roman  worship.  The 
Jews  in  Alexandria  had  their  privileges  confirmed. 
The  free  exercise  of  .Jewish  worship  was  stipulated 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jews 
throughout  the  world  regretted  the  death  of  the  dic- 
tator. Among  the  numerous  provincials  who 
mourned  the  Ides  of  JIarch,  it  was  remarked  that 
Jews  for  several  months  came  to  make  final  Isimen- 
tation  over  his  burial-place  "  ("  Ilistoire  du  Peuple 
d'Isrsiel,"  v.  196,  197). 

Bibliography:  Momiusen,  R/imhehc  Gcsch.  Iii.  .'Hfl-ooO,  Ber- 
lin. 18S9;  Griltz,  Gcsvh.  <hr  Jwlcn.  4th  cd.,  iii.  1T3-1S2  ;  Her- 
liner.  Ge.^ch.iif'r  Judcn  in  lioin^  i.  l.i-lS;  Vopplstein  and 
RieKfr.  Gc.-<i'h.  div  JurU:n  in  Uinn,  i..  it<i.<.-<int ;  Munfrin.  Gli 
Elirci  Siitto  Ut  Ijinniimziiitu:  linmauiu  i.-W.^pn-winu  Rome, 
1((SS-1890;  L.  Ruskiii,  in  ViixkliiKl  l.'v'vS,  v.-vi.,  ISIKI,  vi..  vii. ; 
Cicero,  Pro  Flaci'o\  Josephus,  Ant.  .\iv.,  .\vi.;  S<-liiirer, 
Gesfli.  iii.,  jKHiim  ;  Arnold,  TItc  Human  System  i<f  Pro- 
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CffiSAREA. — 1.  Csesarea  by  the  Sea:  An- 
cient eitynf  Palestine;  csilk-diii  early  times"  Strsito's 
Tower"  (Srpcirurof  ffipjof,  Jo.sephus,  "Ant."  xiii. 
11.  §  2;  xiv.  4,  §  4;  xv.  8,  g  .5;  xix.  8,  S  2;  idem, 
"B.  J."  i.  3,  i-  4;  i.  21,  §  .'J;  Strsibo,  xvi.  758;  Pliny, 
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"Historia  Katuralis."  v.  14).  In  rabbinic  sources 
(Meg.  Ta'an.  iii. ;  Meg.  Oa:  Sifre,  Dcut.  51;  Ycr. 
Slieb.  36c)  the  name  is  frequently  corrupted  (it  is 
only  once  written  correctly.  Tosef.,  Sbeb.  Iv.  11)  as 
ICnC:  in  a  lat<^r  source  (piyyut  for  the  second 
Sabbath  of  I.Ianukkah)  the  name  has  even  been  cor- 
rupted into  XT3  ^nJD  (B.  Beer,  in  "  Monatsschrift." 
1860.  i.\.  113).  Herod  the  Great  transformed  the 
insisnilicant  place  into  an  important  city,  naming  it 
CiEsarea  (Kn/aupfc)  in  honor  of  Emperor  Augustus. 
Still  the  old  name  survived;  Strabo  and  Pliny  con- 
tinue to  call  the  city  "Strato's  Tower,"  while  Ptol- 
emy and  Epiphauius  \ise  the  singular  expression 
"Ciesarea  of  Strato."  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
cities  of  the  same  name,  it  was  also  called  ••Ca;sarea 
by  the  Sea"  (-apa'/.mc  Kaojdpeta,  "Ant."  xiii.  11,  ^2; 
idem,  "  B.  J. "  iii.  9, 55  1 ;  irrl  iSa/arrj  =  "  ad  mare, "  ib. 
vii.l,g3;  vii.2,Sl);  on  coins  it  is  called  KAIS.4PIA 


Ciesarea,  a  city  that  they  hated,  should  be  uprooted 
(pipy),  witu  no  intent  of  identifying  it  with  Ekron 
{Sclnvarz,  "Tebu'ot  ha-Arez,"  p.  66b).  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  there  is  here  also  an  alhision  to 
the  old  name  Sharshon  {pj;»-iB»);  while  the  assump- 
tion that  there  were  two  Ekrons,  one  of  which  was 
identical  with  Ca'sarea  (Friedmann,  iuLuncz,  "Jeru- 
salem," V.  109),  is  wholly  unfotmded.  The  Rabbis 
speak  of  it  disguisedly  as  "  Magdiel "  (Gen.  R. 
Ixxxiii.). 

Mannert determines  the  location  of  Ca>sarea  as  66' 
15'  E.  long,  and  33°  30'  N.  lat.  Josephus  speaks  of 
it  as  lying  in  Phenicia,  between  Jojipa  and  Dora 

("Ant."  XV.  9,  §6).     It  was  600  stadia 
Location.     (75    miles)    distant    from    Jerusiilem 

("Ant."  xiii.  11,  §  3;  "B.  J."  i.  3. 
§  5);  36  miles  (a  day's  journej',  Acts  xxi.  8)  from 
Ptolemais  (Abulfeda);    and   30  miles  from  Joppa 


KCINS  OF  1.   l>Al:Kl, 
(From  a  photograph  by  Boofils.) 


■n  nP02  SEBArra.VIMEXI.  Later  writers  call  the 
city  "Csesareaof  Palestine"  (Ca?sarea  Palsestini-e  = 
Kniaapaa  i:~l  Ua/.niarivii,  Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  v. 
33,  or  KataaiKia  rf/c  Uo'/.aiarivric,  ih.  vii.  13).  In  the 
Talmud,  tlieMidrash,  and  the  Targum  it  is  very  fre- 
quently called  "Kesri"  ('-|D''P);  the  expression 
"Kesri,  the  daughter  oi  Edom  "  (Jleg.  6a),  meaning 
that  Cit'sarea  is  the  outpost  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  same  Tahnudic  passage  is  a  .sentence  of  R. 
Abl)ahu,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  at  Ca?sarea, 
according  to  which  "Ekron,"  that  "shall  be  rooted 
up"  (Zeph.  ii.  4),  means  "Ca'sarea";  but  this  prob- 
ably expresses  merely   the  wish  of   the  Jews  that 


(Edrisi).  The  soil  was  sjindy  ("it  is  situated  iu  the 
midst  of  sand,"  .says  the  Talmud,  Meg.  6a:  compare 
"Ant."  XV.  9,  §  5),  but  so  fertile  that  the  region  was 
called  "the  land  of  life  "  (Meg.  6a).  The  following 
are  mentioned  as  products  of  the  soil:  "etrogim" — ■ 
that  is,  pomegranates  of  Ca'sarea( Tosef.,  Maksh.  iii. 
10):  Cii?Siirean  grain  (Tos. ,  Pern.  iv.  33);  a  woolly 
moss  growing  on  stones  (Yer.  Kil.  33a;  Yer.  Shab. 
4c).  As  merchandise  are  mentioned  the  beds  of 
Ca'sarea  (Yer.  Ber.  6a:  Yer.  Ned.  40c;  Yer.  M.  K. 
83a).  The  city  lay  close  by  the  sea,  and  had  a  good 
harbor,  which  was  constructed  by  Herod,  and  is 
often  mentioned  ("Ant."  xv.  9,  ^  6,  /(////i';  Yer.  Git. 
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43b).  This  harbor  was  as  large  as  the  Piraeus,  and 
had  a  deep  chaunel  and  "a  double  station  for  the 
ships"  ("Ant."  I.e.).  The  rockj^  shore,  which  is  fre- 
qucntl}'  mentioned  (Gen,  R.  x.  7;  Lev.  R.  xxii.  4), 
was  laid  out  as  a  promenade  (Eccl.  R.  v.  8).  Large 
subterranean  passages  and  canals  led  from  the  city 
to  the  harbor  ("Ant."  ;.f.);  and  perhaps  these  are 
the  va\dts  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ( Ver.  Naz.  56a). 
The  city  had  imposing  streets  (//'.)  and  theaters 
("Ant."  I.e.),  and,  on  its  eastern  side,  a  magnificent 
gateway  (Te-paiTvlnv,  Tosef.,  Oh.  xviii.  13),  through 
which  the  road  led  to  the  vineyards  {ih.).  The 
Rabbis  considered  Ca'sarea  as  the  frontier  of  Palestine 
toward  the  west,  and  in  questions  dealing  with 
Jewish  law  its  harbor  was  held  not  to  belong  to  the 
land  of  Israel.  Tombs  of  heathens  were  supposed 
to  lie  east  and  west  of  the  city,  and  hence  these 
regions  were  declared  unclean,  although  opinions  on 
the  question  were  divided  (Yer.  Git.  43b;  Yer.  Dcni. 


Copper  Cuin  of  .-\gi-i[t(i:i  II.,  Striic-k  at  Cie.sureu. 
Obverse:  NEPwNlAA  ....  kaicapi  Al'PiriA  with  turreted 
female  head.  Reverse:    BA[C  ATP  ET]oVC  AITOY  KAI  fo, 
two  eornua-copia?,  in  the  middle  a  eadueeus. 

(Afttr  MaddeD,  "  History  of  Jewish  Coinaije.") 

21a;  compare  Blichler,  in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiii. 
654  e(  see/,  and  Krauss.  ib.  xiv.  74.5). 

The  original  po])ulation  of  Ciesai'ea  was  probably 
pagan — at  first  Phenician,  and  then  Greek.  From 
the  time  of  the  Maccaljees,  Jews  are  mentioned  as 
residing  there;  and  as  their  number  steadily  in- 
creased they  tried  to  gain  possession  of 
Pop-  the  city,  frequent  quarrels   resulting 

ulation.  between  pagans  and  .lews.  Herod's 
temples  and  theaters  testify  to  his  en- 
deavcjrs  to  preserve  the  pagan  character  of  the  city. 
He  built  here  a  temple  of  Augustus,  the  statue  by 
which  it  was  siirmoimted  representing  Zeus  Olym- 
pus, while  another.  Hera,  represented  Rome  ("Ant." 
XV.  9,  tJG;  "B.  J."  i.  31,  gg  .5,  8). 

The  fli'st  dramatic  festivals  in  honor  of  Augustus 
were  held  13  B.C.  ("Ant."  xvi.  5,  §  1 ;  "  B.  J."  i.  31, 
§  8).  The  emperor's  temple  (Kawapemv),  or  "Sebas- 
tos  temple"  (S.ipaaTeiov),  as  it  is  called  by  Philo 
("Legatio  ad  Cajum,"  xxxviii.),  lay  on  a  hill  op- 
posite the  harbor,  which  was  also  dedicated  to 
Augustus  (o  '/ll^li|V  Se/3aaT6^,  "  Ant."  xvii.  5,  g  1 ;  "  B. 
J."  i.  31,  §  3);  the  full  name  of  the  city  was  there- 
fore "  Cffisarea  Sebaste"  ("Ant."  xvi.  5,  §1;  Ara- 
mianus  Mareellinus,  xiv.  8).  On  the  coins  of  Cie- 
sarea.  uliieli  are  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud  ('Ab. 
Zarah  6b),  dating  mostly  from  the  seconil  and  third 
centui-ies,  are  foiuid  the  names  of  many  gods:  Zeus, 
Poseidon,  Apollo.  Hercules,  Dionysus,  Athena, 
Nike,  and  especially  the  Phenician  goddess  Astahte. 
The  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Seuapis  is  due  to  the 


fact  that  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  tliere  was,  in 
addition  to  the  Greeks,  a  large  colony  of  Romans  at 
Casarea.  The  restoration  of  a  temjjle  of  Hadrian 
(' Ailpiaveiw)  is  mentioned  even  in  Christian  times. 
English  explorers  have  recently  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  temide  at  Ctesarea. 

The  Jews  of  Caesarca  were  completely  Hellenized, 
and  in  the  third  century  the  Shenia'  prayer  was 
said  in  Greek  (Yer.  Sotah  31b).  In  Talmudic  times 
there  was  here  a  large  Jewish  population  with  many 
synagogues.  Besides  the  "brothers"  (Yoma  ■53b; 
fa'an.  34b;  Pesii;.  171b),  the  "rabbis"  of  Civsarea 

are  very  often  mentioned  (Yer.  I)em. 
Character  32c).  The  teachers  of  the  Law,  Nasa 
of  Jewish  (Lam.  R. ,  Introduction,  No.  26),  Mana, 
CsBsarea.     '  UUa,     Adda,     Idi,    Tahlifa,    Abba, 

Ilezekiah,  Jacob,  Hanina,  and  Abbahu, 
either  came  from  Ca;sareaor  lived  there  (see  Bacher, 
"Die  Gelehrten  von  Caesarea,"  in  "  iMonatsschi-ift," 
xiv.  29S  et  .lef/.).  Abbahu  appeared  as  the  antago- 
nist of  Christianity,  which  at  an  early  date  had  found 
adherents  in  Cti'sarea.  He  directed  a  college  and 
officiated  as  judge  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  ii. 
93).  R.  Jose  (Isi)  of  Ciesarea  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Jews  of  that  city  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  36).  The 
Christian  library  of  Caesarea  is  of  great  importance 
for  Biblical  science.  But  the  Christians  themselves 
at  an  early  date  speak  of  Ca-sarea  as  being  a  Jewish 
city  (Clement,  "  Recognitiones,"ii.  37,  iii.  65,  v.  4). 
A  number  of  Samaritans  also  lived  at  Cicsarea. 
The  Samaritan  prophet  Simon  Magus  worked  mis- 
chief there.  The  Cuthaans  of  Ca-sarea  disputed 
with  R.  Abbahu  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  44d).  When,  on 
the  death  of  the   latter,    the  columns  of  Ciesarea 

trickled  water,  as  if  they  were  mourn- 

Samari-      ing  for  him  (Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl." 

tans.  viii.  9),  the  Cuthieans  declared,  to  spite 

the  Jews,  that  it  was  because  the 
columns  were  out  of  repair  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  43c; 
M.  K.  3ob).  A  Samaritan  chronicle  (Neubauer, 
"Chronique  Samaritaine,"  p.  18,  Paris,  1873)  erro- 
neously identifies  Ca'sarea  with  Dora.  In  484  and 
.548  the  Samaritans  instigated  bitter  riots  against 
the  Christians. 

Only  the  old  name,  "Strato's  Tower."  gives  any 
clue  to  the  earliest  history  of  Ca'sarea.  Renan 
("Mission  de  la  Phenicie,"  p.  790)  and,  after  him, 
Hildesheimer  connect  Strato  with  the  Phenician 
name  Astarte.  But  D.  Oppenlieim  and  Neubauer 
have   demonstrated   the   probability  that  "Strato" 

was  the  name  of  a  jierson,  indeed,  that 
History,      of  the  fomider  of  the  city;  and  it  is 

a  fact  that  Strato  is  named  as  such 
in  Justinian's  "  Novelhe  "  ( 103  pref.).  Stark  ("  Gaza, " 
p  451)  thinks  that  the  Ptolemies  founded  Strato's 
Tower;  but  Schlircr  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Sidonians  in  Persian  times.  In  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  there  were  two  kings  of  Sidon  by  the 
name  of  Strato,  one  of  whom  probaljly  founded  the 
fort  Strato's  Tower.  The  first  geographical  writer 
who  mentions  the  "Tower"  is  Artemidorus  (about 
100  B.C. ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  s.i\  iu/ror).  About 
the  same  time,  Arislobulus  I.  caused  his  brother 
Antigonus  to  be  miuilered  there  ("Ant."  xiii.  11, 
§2).  The  "tyrant"  Zoihis,  who  had  usurped  the 
government  of  Strato's  Tower  and  of  Doia,  and  had 
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made  common  cause  with  tlie  Cypriau  kiug  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  drove  Alexander  Jauna'iis  from  the  coun- 
try, which  he  apportioned  among  the  Jews  ("  Ant  " 
xiii.  12,  II  2-4). 

Strato's  Tower  now  belonged  to  the  Jewish  king 
("Ant."  xiii.  15,  g  4);  and  it  is  probably  this  con- 
quest which  is  mentioned  in  rabbinic  sources  (Meg. 
Ta'an.  iii.).  Pompey  liberated  the  city  ("  Ant. "  xiv. 
4,  §  4;  "B.  J."  i.  7,  §  7),  and  Augustus  presented  it 
to  Herod  ("Ant."  xv.  7,  §  3;  "B.J."  i.  20,  |  3),  who 
transformed  it  into  a  metropolis,  changed  its  name 
to  "C.-Esarea,"  and  called  the  harbor  "Sebaste." 
CiBsarea  remained  a  fortress  ("Ant."  xv,  8,  §  o); 
but  Herod  cared  more  for  beautifying  the  city,  and 
built  many  magnificent  edifices  of  white  stone  for 
the  citizens.  Within  twelve  years  the  city  was  re- 
built, the  work  having  neither  wearied  the  king  nor 
exhausted  his  resources  ("Ant."  xv.  9,  §  5;  "B.  .1." 
i.  21.  §  5;  i.  31,  §  3).  Coesarea  now  became  a  flour- 
ishing city,  and  Josephus  calls  it  the  largest  in  Judea 
("B.  J."  iii.  9,  |1;  Amiuiauus  Maicellinus,  I.e.). 
The  Jews  also  recognized  it  as  a  rival  to  Jerusalem 
(hleg.  6a),  and  the  Rabbis  called  it  the  "metropolis  " 
of  the  kings  (/*.),  the  term  "kings"  here  signifying 
the  Roman  governors,  who,  after  the  death  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  administered  .Tudea  from  this  place.  The 
governors  Felix  and  Festus  resided  in  Ca;sarea  (Acts 
xxiv.  27,  XXV.  1).  Agrippa  I. ,  who  i^ossessed  the  city 
for  a  short  time,  also  hail  an  administrator  tliere 
(arparriyoi,  "Ant."  xix.  7,  |  4),  and  died  there.  He 
also  had  coins  struck  in  Ciesixrea  (Madden,  "Jewish 
Coinage,"  pp.  107,  109),  After  his  death  the  C;tsa- 
reaus  and  Scbasteans  vilitied  the  memory  of  their 
benefactor,  whom  they  hated  for  his  Judaizing,  and 
insulted  his  daughters,  Mariamue  and  Drusilla.  By 
the  order  of  Emperor  Claudius  they  were  severely 
punished  by  the  governor,  Cuspius  Fadus  ("Ant." 
xix.  9,  I  1).  The  city  was  also  called  "Judceae 
Caput "  (Tacitus,  "Historia,"  ii,  78),  as  being  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  governors.  It  had  a  Roman  garrison 
("Ant."  /.(•.),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Yer.  '  Ab.  Zarah  39c,  Taiic).  The  large  pagan  popu- 
lation ("B.  J."  iii.  9,  I  1)  would  not  permit  the  Jews 
to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  city.  This 
resulted  in  sanguinary  conflicts  under  the  adminis 
tratiou  of  Felix ;  and  in  the  year  61  Xero  declared 
the  pagans  to  be  the  sole  rulers  ("Ant."  xx.  8.  §  9; 
"B,  J."  ii.  1.3,  §  7;  ii.  14,  §  4),  and  at  the  same  time 
he  removed  Felix  from  office.  In  66  the  Jews,  be- 
cause of  an  insult  to  their  synagogue,  began  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Greeks  in  which  nuich  blood  was  shed, 
but  they  finally  succumbed,  and  had  to  flee  to  the 
neighboring  city  of  Xarbota  ("B.  J."  ii.  14,  §|  4,  o). 
These  disturbances  were  the  preliminary  episodes  of 
the  Jewish  war,  upon  the  outiireak  of  which  the 
pagans  of  C.TSiuea  fell  ui)on  the  Jews  and  massacred 
them  all,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  in  one  hour  ("B, 
J."  ii.  18,  I  1;  vii.  8,  §  7).  The  synagogue,  where 
the  rioting  began,  is  probably  the  same  which  is 
called  in  Talmudic  sources  the  "  riotous  synagogue  of 
Ca?sarea  "  (Yer.  Sanh.  18a ;  Yer.  Xaz.  56a ;  Num.  R. 
xii.  3;  Lam.  R.  i.  3).  The  city  itself  is  also  called 
the  "riotous  city  "  (Cant.  R.  i.5;  Targ.  Y'er.  Num. 
xxiv.  10).  A  Byzantine  writer  (Malalas,  "Chrono- 
gi-aphia,"  ed.  Bonn,  x.  261)  says  that  Vespasian 
turned  this  synagogue  into  an  odeon;  but  the  trans- 


formation (if  it  did  take  place)  must  have  been  by 
a  later  emperor,  since  the  rabbinic  sources  of  the 
third  century  still  speak  of  this  synagogue. 

After  the  war,  Vespasian  constituted  C'a?sarea  a 
Roman  province,  but  without  the  full  "jusltali- 
cum  "  (Pliny,  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  v.  13,  §  69;  com- 
pare Justinian,  "Digesta,"  1.  15,  |§  1,  8).  It  is  also 
called  "  colonia  "  on  coins.  At  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der Severus  the  title  "metropolis"  came  into  use,  as 
also  in  the  rabbinic  sources,  and  on  coins.  The 
subterranean  prisons  of  Cfesarea  ("Diaeta,"  Esther 
R.,  Introduction)  were  much  dreaded  by  the  Jews, 
being  fraught  with  peril  for  them  (ib.).  The  city 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  128  (Eusebius, 
"  Chronicon  "). 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  Jews  made  common 
cause  with  the  Samaritans  of  Cresarea,  and  harassed 
their  Christian  fellow-citizens.  They  even  killed 
the  governor.  Stephan,  July,  556  (Malalas,  "  C^irono- 
graphia, "  p,  488 ;  Theophanes,  "  Chronicon. "  i.  356). 
L'uder  Heraclius  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
20,000  Jews  in  C«sarea;  and  it  was  said  that  a  Jew 
gave  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  victoriously  advan- 
cing Arabs  (Weil,  "Gesch.  der  Chalifen,"  i.,  Appen- 
dix, p.  2).  by  whom,  according  to  the  "Chronique 
"Samaritaine "  (p.  23),  the  city  was  looted.  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  found  only  twenty  Jewish  families 
in  Ca!sarea,  as  against  200  Samaritans.  In  1265 
Casarea  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  sultan, 
Baibars.  The  destruction  of  C;esarea  Is  pictiued  in 
"Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,"  1884, 
p.  147.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a  pile  of 
ruins,  that  still  bears  the  name  "  Kaisariyya. " 

Bibliography  :  Boettger.  Lexicon  zu  Flavins  Josephus,  p. 
70;  Seubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  91-96;  Frankel.  Melxt.  p.  i;  Hll- 
(iesheinitr.  Untrtigc  ziir  Geographic  Pa/t7j«(iHa'8.  pp.  4-10, 
Berlin.  l^-^6;  Rusenzweig.  Jerusalem  und  Ca:sarea.  Berlin, 
1890 :  Ederslieim.  Je.'Hix  the  Messiah,  ii.  74 ;  Schiirer,  Gf.«c)i. 
3d  ed..  U.  104-108:  Krauss,  LehnivOrter.  ii.  5.3(3.  .537 :  idem, 
Zur  Topoijr.  von  C.,  in  Jen:  Quart.  Rev.  xiv.  745-7ol. 

— -2.  Caesarea  Philippi:  Ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine. According  to  the  investigations  of  Gesenius, 
Raumer,  and  Robinson,  this  was  the  original  site  of 
the  place  Baal-gad. — i.e.  where  Gad  was  Avorshiped 
as  the  god  of  fortune  (Isa.  Ixv.  11) — or  of  Baal- 
hermon  (I  Chron.  vi.  23).  In  Israelitic  times  the 
place  was  called  "Dan,"  and  the  image  made  by 
3Iicah  was  worshiped  here.  Here,  too.  Jeroboam  I. 
set  up  the  golden  calf.     Not  far  distant  was  the 

place   Tarnegola.    which    the  Rjibbis 

Its  mention    as    being    on   the   northern 

Names  and  boundary  (Tosef.,  Sheb.  iv.  10;    Yer. 

Situation.    Sheb.    36c;    Y'er.    Dem.    22d;     Sifre, 

Deut.  51 ;  Targ.  Yer.  ii.  on  Num. 
xxxiv.  15).  Its  name  is  probably  connected  with 
the  idol  Tarnegol  ("  fowl ").  though  other  places  of 
Palestine  (Sepphoris  and  Phrugitha,  for  instance) 
were  also  called  after  birds  The  place  is  also  said 
to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  Leshem  (,Iosh.  xix. 
47)  or  Laish  (Judges  xviii.  29;  Meg.  6a;  Tan.,  Re'eh, 
16).  This,  however,  is  very  improbable.  But 
Cii'sarea  Philippi  is  certainly  identical  with  Paneas 
(Ylaviac,  Ilowdf,  Jlaraic).  frequently  mentioned  by 
Greek  as  well  as  rabbinical  authors  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  XV.  10,  §  3;  Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  vii.  17; 
Sozomen,  v.  21;  Pliny,  "Historia  Naturalis,"  v.  15; 
Cedrenus,  p.  305);    the  rabbinical  writers  Indeed 
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chiefly  use  the  name  "Paneas"  (DS'JD.  also  DN'DB; 
sec  tlie  Tahnudic  dictionaries).  But  Ylarciai;  is  the 
name  of  the  grotto  sacred  to  Pan,  on  the  neigliboriug 
mountain  Pauion  (Philostorgius,  vii,  3;  compare 
Targ.  Yer.  Num.  xx.xiv.  11);  hence,  tlie  significance 
of  tlie  place  as  the  seat  of  a  cult  is  preserved  in  the 
name,  from  which  it  follows  that  Paneas  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  Syrian  or  Greek  pagans.  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  21)  includes  it  in  Phenicia. 

At  the  time  of  Herod  the  region  of  Uavtas  be- 
longed to  a  certain  Zeuodorus  (Zenou),  after  whose 
death  (20  B.C.)  Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod 
("Ant."  XV.  10,  §  1;  "B.  J."  i.  20,  §4).  The  domain 
of  Zenon,  together  with  some  other  districts,  was 
taxed  100  talents  ("B.  J."  ii.  6,  §  3).  Herod  erected 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honor  of  Augustus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  grotto  of  Pan  ("Aut."  xv.  10,  §3; 
"B.  J."  i.  21,  §  3);  and  Herod's  son,  the  tetrarch 
Pliilip,  transformed  the  place  into  au  important 
city,  calling  it  Kmuapem,  al.so  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror ("Aut."  xviii.  2,  §  1;  "B.  J."  ii.  9,  §  1).  But 
coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  dating  from  an  iiide- 
peudeutand  earlierera  (aboutS  li.c).  The  Galilean 
Cxsarea  was  called  Tiaiaapizia  ?}  *(Ain-!roD  (Matt.  xvi. 
13;  Mark  viii.  27),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Judeau 
CiBsarea,  while  the  rabbinic  sources  call  it  |'"lD'p  = 
Kesrion,  in  contradistinction  to  ilDp  =  Kesri ;  but 
as  these  sources  are  uncritical,  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.  The  rabbinic  sources  state  also 
that  the  designation  "  Paneas  "  continued  in  use. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  Paneas  and  Ca;sa- 
rea  were  not  two  separate  cities  built  near  together. 
An  ancient  source  (Mek.  to  Ex.  xvii.  14  [ed.  Fried- 
mann,  p.  5ob])  mentions  Kesrion  as  being  situated' 
below  Paneas,  from  which  it  follows  that  they  were 
two  distinct  cities.  The  name '' Paneas  "  continued 
to  be  used  to  such  an  extent  that  through  its  form 
"Pania"  the  variants  "Pami.ya,"  "  Apamij'a, "  and 
"  Aspamiya  "  (N'ODDN)  became  current  among  the 
Rabbis ;  but  these  must  be  strictly  separated  from 
similar  names. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  the  city  was  for  a  time 

under  Roman  jurisdiction;    then   in  the   hands  of 

Agripini  I. ;  again  under  Roman  gov- 

Its  ernors;  and,  finally,  it  passed  into  the 

History,  hands  of  Agrippa  II.  (53  c.e.),  who 
called  it  Neyj(jv»ir,  in  honor  of  Nero 
("Ant."  XX.  9,  §  4).  This  name,  which  is  found  on 
some  coins,  soon  fell  into  disuse.  At  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  war  the  population  was  mostl.y  jiagan  (Jose- 
phus,  "Vita,"  xiii.).  Vespasian  and  Titus  spent 
their  holidays  there,  and  arranged  games  and  festi- 
vals ("B.  J."iii.  9,  §7;  vii.  2,  §  1). 

From  the  second  century  the  city  is  called  Kmaa- 
peta  Uaviag  (Ptolemy,  v.  15,  §  21 ;  viii.  20,  §  12),  both 
by  writers  and  on  coins.  But  among  the  native 
population  "  Paneas  "  was  probably  the  name  chiefly 
used,  and  this  form  prevails  in  rabbinic  writings  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  church  fathers,  and  has  been 
preserved  under  the  form  "Banias"  to  the  present 
day.  According  to  a  legend  the  patriarch,  and  the 
niost  eminent  aiuong  the  Jews  of  Paneas  appeared 
before  Diocletian,  who  hated  the  Jews  (Gen.  R. 
Ixiii.  8). 

The  city  is  important  to  Christianity  as  being  one 
of  the  places  visited  by  Jesus.     It  was  the  site  of 


an  old  Christian  monument  (Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl." 
vii.  IS),  and  was  made  a  bishopric.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned during  the  Crusades.  At  present  the  village 
of  Banias  contains  about  fifty  miserable  houses  or 
huts,  built  within  the  ancient  castle  wall. 

BiBLiofiRAPnv:  Boettger,  Lcxicnn  zu  Flavius  Jasephu.",  p. 
71 :  Neiibiuier,  O.  T.  p.  237  ;  Schiirer,  Oesch.  3il  ed.,  11.  15S; 
Krauss,  LthnwOHcr,  11.  537. 

3.  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia  :   Capital  of  Cap- 

padocia;  originally  named  "ilazaga."  It  is  men- 
tioned in  rabbinic  writings  either  as  "Csesarea  of 
Cappadocia"  or  as  "Mazaga-Csesarea."  R.  Akiba 
here  met  a  shipwrecked  Jewish  scholar  (Yer.  Yeb. 
15d),  probably  R.  Meir  (Yeb.  121a).  R.  Nathan  also 
sojourned  at  C';esarea  (Yer.  Yeb.  7d),  where,  it  is 
further  stated  (ib.  4b),  a  Palestinian  robber  was  ex- 
ecuted. It  is  said  that  the  Persian  king  Sapor 
massacred  13,000  Jews  there  (M.  K.  26a).  As  Kai- 
sari,  the  place  is  to-day  a  populous  and  flourishing 
city. 

BlBLiOGRArnY:  Rapoport,  Bihhurc  ha-'Ittim,  1833,  Iv.  71; 
Boetttjer,  Lcxicnn  zu  FUwius  Jitscijhus,  p.  ISO;  Lagarde, 
3IUthciluiwcn,  11.  242;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  318;  Krauss, 
LchnwOrtcr,  11.  330,  537. 
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CAGE:  A  rendering  for  31^)3  in  Jer,  v.  27;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  translation  is  accurate. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once  more — viz.,  in 
Amos  viii.  1 — where  it  seems  to  be  a  basket,  proba- 
bly of  wickerwork,  or  some  other  net  like  recepta- 
cle for  fruit.  In  Jer.  v.  27  the  word  is  employed  to 
characterize  the  houses  of  the  rich,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  ill-gotten  wealth,  as  shown  by  the 
abundance  of  costly  articles  of  luxury.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  31^3  was  a  crate  filled  with  birds, 
which  craned  their  necks  through  the  openings— a 
very  common  sight  in  the  markets.  This  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  simile  of  the  prophet;  the  costly  orna- 
ments and  fin-niture  peeping,  as  it  were,  for  pur- 
poses of  display,  through  the  very  walls  of  the 
houses.  The  Targum,  however,  in  rendering  the 
word  by  XDD''3  n'3  ("house  [place]  for  fattening  "), 
assumes  that  the  prophet  had  in  mind  not  so  much 
the  display  (the  craning  of  the  necks)  as  the  artificial — 
('.  e. ,  ill-gotten — character  of  the  wealth.  "  Cage  "  or 
"crate"  would  thus  be  the  meaning  which  the  Tar- 
gum gave  the  word,  but  the  cage  would  be  one  of  the 
kind  employed  f(U'  fattening  geese,  so  restricted  in 
size  as  to  make  motion  inipo.ssihle  for  the  occupant. 
The  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  being  uncertjiin,  the 
e.xact  equivalent  can  not  be  definitely  a.scertaiued. 
In  the  El-Amania  tablets  the  word  is  found  in  the 
form  "kulibi,"  meaning  "bird-net,"  an  instrument 
to  trap  birds.  This  seems  to  fit  in  with  Jeremiah's 
simile,  "The  hou.ses  are  filled  with  dishonest}' and 
violently  aciiuired  goods"  (A.  V.,  "deceit").  In 
Ecclus  (Siraeh)  xi.  30  the  heart  of  a  vain  man  is 
likened  to  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  "cage"  («a/)ra?.Aof). 
This  word  is  the  Arabic  "  kirtal  "  (hamper);  but 
the  context  shows  that  "cage"  here  stands  for  not 
merely  a  crate,  but  for  a  cage  contrived  to  capture 
birds,  in  which  the  decoy  partridge  is  "  vain  "  in  so 
far  as  it  displays  a  mere  semblance  to  the  absent 
reality.  Ezek.  xix.  9,  R.  V.,  in  accordance  with  this 
idea  of  a  contrivance  to  trap,  renders  the  Hebrew 
nnVD3by  "cage."  E.  G.  II. 
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CAGLIARI  (Hebr.,  T^SP) :  Capital  of  the  island 
of  Saniiiiia.  It  had  a  Jewish  community  in  early 
times.  When  a  Christianizeil  Jew  named  Peter 
placed  images  of  saints  in  the  synagogue  of  that 
city  on  Easter  Monday,  the  day  following  his  bap- 
tism, to  the  annoyance  of  the  Jews.  Gregory  I. 
ordered  Bishop  Januarius  of  Cagliari  to  have  the 
objects  at  once  removed  (Griitz.  "Gesch.  der  Ju- 
den,"  V.  52).  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  Cagliari.  Under  Aragonian  rule  their  con- 
dition was  favorable,  for  they  were  not  molested 
and  were  received  at  court.  When  King  Martin  I. 
of  Aragon  was  at  Cagliari  in  Dec.  1408  (he  died  in 
that  city  in  1409).  and  the  Jews  were  looking  on  at 
the  tllST  or  Daus  games  instituted  in  his  honor,  he 
invited  one  of  them  to  take  part  in  the  game,  and 
the  Jew  finally  consented,  although  the  community 
had  issued  a  decree  four  years  ]ireviously,  interdict- 
ing this  game  to  every  Jew  and  Jewess  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  On  this  occasion  Judah  ben 
David,  called  also  Bonjusas  Boudaviu,  the  rabbi  of 
the  community,  addressed  a  question  to  Isaac  b. 
Sheshet,  whom  he  knew  personally.  A  physician 
and  fine  Talmudist.  he  formerly  lived  at  Marseilles, 
and  then  went  to  Sardinia  in  1390,  where  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Cagliari.  the  king  confirming  liini 
as  rabbi  of  the  whole  island  of  Sardinia.  There  was 
a  large  synagogue  at  Cagliari.  The  Jews  of  Ca- 
gliari were  expelled  in  1492,  like  their  coreligionists 
in  Spain. 

Bibliography  ;  Isaac  b.   Sheshet,  Ft'sj^inisa.  No.  171 :  Rev. 
Et.  Juivcs.  vii.  292.  viii.  2S0  et  Sfq.:  (;»zana,  Sturht  ddlti 
Sanlcgiia.  ii.  1.51 ;  Erscb  and  Gruber,  £iicj/c.,  section  ii.,  part 
27,  p.  147. 
K.  M.    K. 

CAGLIARI,  ABRAHAM  DA :  Rabbi  at  Ca 
gliari,  Sardinia,  in  tlie  i-iglitli  century.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Antonio  di  Tharos.  the  historian  of  that 
epoch,  and  by  Delotone.  in  his  "Ritmo  di  Gialeto." 
The  latter  relates  that  Abraham  interpreted  many 
Phenician  inscriptions  collected  by  the  Sardinian 
king  Gialeto;  and  the  former  that,  together  with  an- 
other Jewish  scholar  named  Canaim,  he  deciphered 
Greek  and  Phenician  inscriptions  found  in  the  palace 
of  Masu. 

Bibliography  :  Spano,  in  EOucalorc  Israetitico.  xxvii.  165 ; 
Mortara,  liuUcf,  p.  !t. 
G.  I.  Br. 

CAHAN,  ABRAHAM :  Russian-American 
novelist  and  labur  kailir:  born  in  Podberczhye, 
government  of  Wilna,  July  7,  18G0.  His  grand- 
father was  a  rabbi  and  preacher  in  Vidz,  government 
of  Vitebsk;  and  his  father  was  a  teacher  of  Hebrew 
and  Talmud.  The  family,  which  was  devoutcdly 
Orthodox,  removed  in  1866  to  Wilna;  and  there 
young  Cahan  received  the  usual  Jewish  prei^aratory 
education  for  the  rabbinate.  He,  however,  was  at- 
tracted by  secular  knowledge  and  clandestinely 
studied  the  I{us.sian  language,  ultimately  prevailing 
on  his  parents  lo  allow  him  to  enter  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  Wilna.  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1881.  He  was  appointed  teacher  in  a  Jewish  gov- 
ernment school  in  \'elizh,  government  of  Vitebsk, 
in  the  same  year;  but  a  domiciliary  visit  by  the 
police,  resulting  from  his  connection  with  the  revo- 
lutionarv  movement,  caused  him  to  Hee  the  countrv. 


After  many  vicissitudes  he,  in  June,  1882,  arrived 
in  New  York,  where  he  still  resides.  Having  be- 
come an  ardent  socialist  while  in  Russia,  he  devoted 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  work  and  study  to 
spread  his  favorite  ideas  among  the  Jewish  working 
men  of  New  Y'ork.  He  thus  became  the  pioneer 
socialistic  labor  leader  among  them,  and  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  deliver  socialistic 
speeches  in  Y'iddish.  Cahan  -was  either  originator, 
collaborator,  or  editor  of  almost  all  the  earlier  so- 
cialistic periodic-als  published  in  that  dialect ;  and 
he  is  still  connected  with  the  daily  organ  of  that 
section  of  the  socialists  with  which  he  is  in  sym- 
pathy. He  has  occupied  various  positions  in  labor 
organizations,  from  walking  delegate  to  represen- 
tative at  the  International  Socialist  Congress  at 
Brussels. 

Cahan  quickly  mastered  the  English  language; 
and  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  taught 
immigrants  in  one  of  the  evening  schools.  Later 
he  began  to  contribute  articles  to  the  "Sun"  and 
other  newspapers  printed  iu  English,  and  was  for 
several  jears  employed  in  a  literary  capacity  by  the 
"Commercial  Advertiser,"  to  wrhich  paper  he  is  still 
a  regular  contributor.  While  his  Yiddish  writings 
are  mostly  confined  to  propagandism,  his  literary 
work  in  English  is  mainly  descriptive;  and  he  has 
few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  United  States  in  depicting 
the  life  of  the  so-called  "ghetto,"  where  he  has  lived 
and  worked  for  the  last  twenty  yeare.  "A  Provi- 
dential Match"  was  the  first  of  Cahan's  tales  to 
be  published  (in  "Short  Stories."  1895).  His  first 
novel,  •■  Y'ekl  "  (New  Y'ork,  1896),  being  the  graphic 
story  of  an  Americanized  Russo-Jewish  immigrant, 
attracted  much  attention  and  was  favorably  com- 
mented on  by  the  press  both  in  America  and  iu  Eng- 
land. W.  D.  Howells  compared  Cahan's  work  to 
that  of  Stephen  Crane,  and  jjrophesied  for  him  a  suc- 
cessful literary  future  ("'The  World,"  New  Y'ork, 
July  26,  1896)."  Cahan's  next  work  of  fiction,  "The 
Imported  Britlegroom.  and  Other  Stories"  (ili.  1898), 
was  also  well  received  and  favorably  noticed  by  the 
general  press.  Of  his  shorter  publications  the  arti- 
cle on  the  Russian  .Jews  in  the  United  States,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  July,  1898, 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

Bibliography:  A  syndicate  article  describing  Cahan's  career 
iwith  illustratlonsi.  published  siniullaneousl.v  iu  nian.v  news- 
papers Sept.  27.  l.*<9ti,  amontr  others  the  Dtmttm  Pa^t  and 
I'ittsffurti  DisiKtti'li :  Tlie  Bfrnkmaru  iv.  157-1.58,  vii.  513,  x. 
Kline.  i2s-»;iii;  Wiener.  Hi.-(..i-i/ of  TiiMish  Literature  in 
the  yincltciith  Centum,  pp. 221-226.  Sew  York,  1889. 
A.  P.    Wl. 

CAHANA.  DAVID.     See  Kahaxa.  David. 
CAHANA,  ELIEZER.     See   Kaiiaxa,   Elie- 

ZER   B.    ReVBEN. 

CAHANA,  JACOB  ABRAHAM.  See  Ka- 
HANA.  Jacob  r..  AmtAiiAM. 

CAHANA  (RAB).     Sn   Kauana  (Rab). 

CAHANA  (BEN  TAHLIFA).     See  Kahaxa 

B.    T AH  Lit  A. 

CAHEN,  ALBERT:  French  composer:  born 
at  Paris  Jan.  8.  1840;  a  jiupil  of  Cesar  Franck 
(composition)  and  Mine.  Szarvady  (pianoforte).  He 
made  himself  known  to  the  musical  world  by  the 
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following  compositions:  (1)  "  Jean  le  Precurseur,"  a 

Biblical  poem  (1874);   (2)  "Le  Bois,"  a  comic  o|)era 

(1880);     (3)     "Endymion,"    a    m3'thological    poem 

(1883);    (4)  "La   Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,"  a  fairy 

operetta  (1886):   (5)  "Le  Venitien,"  four-act  opera 

(1890);   (())    "Fleur  lies  Nciges,"  ballet  (1891);    (7) 

"La    Femme   de   Claude,"  a  three-act  lyric  drama 

(189G). 

BiBi.ionRAPHY;  Xtiuveati  Laromse  IlluMri:  11.382;  Baker, 
Bioyrn jjfi  icai  Diet,  nf  Miwii-ians,  New  York,  1900. 

s.  I.  Bn. 

CAHEN,  CORALIE:  Frencb  philanthropist; 
born  at  Nancy.  1832;  dieil  at  Paris  March  12,  1899; 
wife  of  Mayer  Cahen,  chief  physician  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  Company.  Losing  her  husband  and  her 
only  daughter  before  1870,  she  devoted  herself 
thenceforward  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Maison 
Israelite  de  Refuge  i)our  I'Enfance,  an  institution 
opened  at  Romainville  in  1866  for  homeless  Jewish 
girls.  When  the  war  of  1870  I)roke  out,  she  left  this 
work  to  go  to  the  tield.  At  Metz  she  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Wounded 
(Societe  de  Secours  au.x  Blesses)  and  acted  as  a  Red 
Cross  head  nurse  in  the  hospitals.  When  the  Ger 
man  army  entered  Met/.,  Mme.  Cahen  offered  her 
services  to  the  army  of  the  Ijoire.  At  the  request 
of  Gambetta  she  went  to  Vendome.  and  established 
herself  at  the  hospital  organized  in  the  lycee  of  that 
city,  and  succeeded  in  having  her  authority  recog- 
nized by  the  Jlarianist  sisters  of  Sainte-Croix  at 
Le  Mans. 

Filled  with  compassion  for  the  French  soldiers 
imprisoned  in  the  torts  of  Silesia  and  Pomerauia,  she 
made  three  journeys  into  Germany,  two  of  them 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1871-72.  Aided  by 
Empress  Augusta,  she  even  gained  the  ear  of  Em- 
peror William.  Visiting  .sixty-si.v  forts,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  releasing  300  pri.soners  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term.  She  also  accomplished  the  no 
less  difficult  task  of  procuring  information  for  the 
families  of  the  missing.  She  did  what  even  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  had  been  powerless  to  ac- 
complish; viz.,  she  discovered  at  Berlin  the  office  in 
which  all  the  information  regarding  these  widely 
scattered  sohliers  was  kept,  and  she  carried  back  to 
Paris  59,000  individual  reports  concerning  their  sit- 
uation; indicating  those  that  were  dead,  and  tho.se 
that  were  being  treated  in  the  German  hosjiitals. 
This  marvelous  |)crseverancc  and  devotion  were  for 
along  time  unknown  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
modesty  of  this  heroic  woman.  When  in  1889  JI.  de 
Freyeinet  found  the  official  record  of  this  brilliant 
service  mentioned  in  an  article  in  the  "Temps," 
he  conferred  a  military  decoration  upon  Mme. 
{'.■dlell. 

After  the  war  ]\Ime.  Cahen  devoted  herself  to 
works  of  eharity;  giving  also  some  time  to  .sculji- 
lure,  in  which  she  showed  considerable  skill.  Note- 
worthy among  her  works  is  a  bust  of  Zadoc  Kahn, 
chief  ralilii  of  France.  The  "Refuge"  founded  by 
her  became  under  her  care  a  model  of  its  kiml.  It 
was  later  transferred  to  its  new  r|uarters  constructed 
by  the  architect  Aldrophe  at  Neuilly,  and  was  dedi- 
cated June  4,  1883.  She  was  its  president  until  her 
death.     She  was  also  a  inemlier  of  the  Associiiticm 


des  Dames  Franc;aises.  The  academician  Maximedu 
Camp,  in  his  book  entitled  "Paris  Bicnfaisant" 
(pp.  365  fC  serj.,  Ilachette,  1888),  in  which  he  gives 
high  credit  to  the  Jewish  chanties  of  Paris,  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  to  the  "  Refuge  "  and  to  its  director. 
He  pays  the  latter  a  brilliant  tribute,  tracing  the 
principal  episodes  of  her  life,  anil  closing  with  these 
remarkable  words:  "It  has  been  said,  and  I,  too, 
have  said  it  myself,  that  Israelites  never  have  a 
strongly  developed  love  for  their  country ;  but — O 
Jewess,  forgive  me!" 

Bibliography:    Maxinie  <lu  Camp,   Paris  Biciifaifa)!!,    In 
Cnivfrs  Israrlitc.  March  IT,  ISiti). 
s  J.   W. 

CAHEN,  ISIDOBE  :  French  scholar  and  jour- 
nalist;  born  at  Paris  in  ls-26;  died  there  March  6, 
1902.  After  having  brilliantly  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  College  Charlemagne,  he  entered  the 
Ecole  Normale  in  the  section  of  philosophy,  having 
for  comrades  Edmond  About,  Ilippolyte  Taine, 
Francis(iue  Sarcey,  and  others,  who  afterward  be- 
came distinguished  in  their  respective  walks  of  life. 
Cahen  .soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  professors; 
and.  while  still  a  student,  was  entrusted  with  the 
teachin.g  of  philosoiihy  in  the  College  of  Ver.sailles. 

In  1849  Cahen  graduated  third  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male; and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  degree  of  "agrege  de  philosophic."  A  }'ear 
later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Lycee  Napoleon-Vendee,  after  having  been  nom- 
inated secretary  to  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid. 
A  cabal  among  the  clerical  papers,  however,  soon 
caused  him  to  lose  his  jirofessorship.  The  incident 
gave  rise  to  many  press  polemics,  and  brought  about 
the  resignation  of  the  members  <if  the  Jewish  con- 
sistory. 

The  government  then  olfere<l  Cahen  other  posi- 
tions, but  he  declined  them  all,  and  devoted  himself 
to  journalism.  He  collaborated  on  the  "  Journal  des 
Debats,"  and  for  many  years  was  attached  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  "  Le  Temps."  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Cahen,  he  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  "Archives  Israelites,"  which  position  he  held 
luitil  his  death.  Calien  lectured  from  18,59  till  1878 
on  history  and  literature  in  the  .Tewisli  Thecilogical 
Seminary  of  Paris. 

Besides  contributing  many  valuable  articles  to 
the  press  on  various  subjects,  Cahen  was  the  author 
of  the  following  writings:  (1)  "Deux  Lil)ertes  en 
Une,"  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  in  tuition  (Paris,  1848);  (2) 
"  La  Philosophie  du  Poeme  de  Job,"  inserted  as  an 
apiiendix  to  the  Bible  translation  of  his  father;  (3) 
"L'Immortalile  de  I'Amc  chez  les  Juifs,"  translated 
from  the  German  of  G.  Brecher  (Paris,  1857). 

BiBLiOGUAPHv:  Archives  Isra/Ulnt.  19(U.  Nos.  13,  14.  15. 
s.  I    Br. 

CAHEN,  SAMUEL :  French  Hebraist  and 
journalist;  born  at  Metz  Aug.  4,  1796;  died  at 
Paris  Jan.  8,  1862.  He  was  brought  up  at  Ma- 
yence;  pursuing  a  course  of  rabbinical  stu<lies  and 
devoting,  at  the  same  time,  nuicli  attention  to  mod 
ern  languagesand  literatures.  After  completing  his 
education  Cahen  was  engaged  as  a  private  tutor 
in  GeruKuiy.     In  1822   lie  went  to  Paris.  wIktc  he 
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assumed  the  tiirectorsliip  of  the  Jewish  Consistoiial 
School,  a  position  which  he  heUl  for  a  Dumber 
of  years.      In   1840  Cahen  foundeii  the  AncnivES 

IsR.\ELirES 

Cahen's  main  work  was  tlie  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  French,  with  the  Hebrew  on  opposite 
paires.  an<l  critical  notes  and  dissertations  by  him- 
self and  others.  The  entire  edition,  consisting  of 
eishteeu  volumes,  appeared  at  Paris  iu  1S.-)1.  De- 
spite adverse  criticism,  denying  Cahen  critical  per- 
ception in  the  choice  of  his  material,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  undertaking  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence U|>on  a  whole  generation  of  Fiench  Jewiy.  In 
adilition  to  this  great  work  of  his.  Cahen  was  the 
author  of  the  following  writings:  (1)  "Cours  de 
Lecture  Hebraic]ue,  Suivi  de  Plusieurs  Prieres,  avec 
Traduction  Intcrlineaire,  et  d'lm  Petit  Vocabulaire 
Hebreu-Franvais."  Metz,  1824:  (2)  "Precis  d'ln- 
struction  Religieuse."  ih.  1829:  (3)  a  new  French 
translation  of  the  Haggadah  of  Passover,  Paris, 
1831-32;  (-1)  "Almanach"Hebrcu." /■*.  1831. 

Cahen  was  appointed  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1849. 

Bibliography;  Arch.  Jsr.  Jan..  18ii3 ;  Ln  Grande  Eiicticln- 
pidie.s.w:  H.  S.  Morals,  Eminent  hraclUcs  of  the  JVinc- 
teenth  Century,  p.  27. 
s.  I.   Br. 

CAHN,  ARNOLD :  German  physician ;  born 
at  Woims  April  11,  18.58.  After  completing  his 
course  at  the  gymnasium,  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg.  graduating  thence  in 
1881.  He  was  assistant  physician  at  the  hospital  of 
the  university  from  1882  to  188.5.  becoming  privat- 
docent  in  the  latter  year,  and  assistant  professor  in 
1895. 

Cahn  has  written  many  articles  in  the  medical 
journals,  his  specialty  being  the  [ihysiology  of  diges- 
tion. Among  his  works  and  essiiys  are:  "  Ueber 
Antiperistaltische  Magen-Bewegungen " ;  "Ueber 
JIagen-Verdauung  bei  Chlorhunger  "  :  "Ueber  Ma- 
geusaure  bei  Acuter  Phosphorvergiftung";  "Ueber 
die  Verdauung  des  Fleisches  im  Normalen  Magen  "  ; 
"  Ueber  die  Peptone  als  Xabruugsmittel." 
Bibliography  :  Paget,  Biog.  Lex.  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

CAHTJN,  DAVID  Li^ON  :  French  Orientalist 
and  writer;  born  June  23,  1841,  at  Haguenau,  Al- 
s;ice;  died  at  Paiis  JIarcli  oO.  1900.  Cahun's  fam- 
ily, Avhich  came  originally  from  Lorraine,  destined 
him  for  a  military  career :  but  owing  to  family  affairs 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  geographical  and  historical  studies.  In 
1863  he  began  to  publish  in  the  "  Revue  Fran^aise  " 
a  series  of  geographical  articles  and  accoimts  of  his 
tmvels  in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
About  the  same  time  he  published  iu  the  daily  press 
letters  of  travel,  and  a  geographical  review  which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  In  1804  Cahuu  .set  out  to 
e.xplore  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Returning  to  France  in  1866.  he  became  a  political 
■writer  on  the  staff  of  "La  Liberte";  but  when  that 
paper  supported  the  empire,  Cahun  left  it,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  "  La  Reforme ''  ( 1869)  and  "  La 
Loi."  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  cor- 
respondent for  several  papers.     On  Sept.  4,  1870,  he 


entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  appointed 
sublieutenant  of  the  46th  foot  in  the  following  No- 
vember. When  peace  was  established  he  resumed 
his  Oriental  studies,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  re- 
searches concerning  the  Turks  and  the  Tatars. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bibliothi^que 
Mazarine,  where  he  was  specially  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  an  analytical  catalogue  from  the  year 
1874.  Jleauwhile  Cahun  had  begun  to  publish  a 
series  of  historical  novels  dealing  with  ancient  his- 
tory, in  the  style  of  the  journeys  of  Anaclmrsis  in 
Greece.  They  are  Sitid  by  one  critic  to  be  written 
in  temperate  and  pure  French,  combining  inter- 
est with  genuine  archeological  knowledge.  It  was 
Cahun's  intention  to  present  facts  of  ancient  history 
that  were  not  generally  known,  and  thus  make  con- 
tributions to  general  history  and  geography.  These 
novels  include:  "Les  Aventures  du  Capitaine 
Magon,"  on  Phenician  explorations  one  thousand 
jears  before  the  common  era  (Paris.  Hachette,  1875); 
"LaBauuiere  Bleue,"  adventures  of  a  Mussulman, 
a  Christian,  and  a  pagan  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
and  the  Mongolian  conquest  {ib.  1876); '"Les  Pilotcs 
d'Ango,"  dealing  with  French  history  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (ib.  1878);  "Les  Jlercenaires,"  of  the 
time  of  the  Punic  wars  ((*.  1881);  "Les  Rois  de 
Mer,"  on  the  Norman  invasions  (Chasavay,  1887); 
"Hassan  le  Janissaire,"  on  Turkish  military  life  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy); "La  Tueuse,"  scenes  from  the  Jlongol  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1893). 
Cahun  contributed  many  literary  articles  to  the 
"Revue  Bleue,"  "Le  Journal  des  Debats,"  etc..  and 
several  critical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical 
papers  to  the  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Ethno- 
graphie,"  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Academique 
Indo-Chinoise,"  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Japonaise," 
"Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Americaine,"  "Bulletin  de 
I'Atlienee  Oriental,"  etc. 

In  1878  Cahun  set  out  on  a  fresh  series  of  journeys 
accontpanied  by  his  wife.  The  two  intrepid  trav- 
elers visited  central  Syria,  the  mountains  of  Ansairi 
(1878),  the  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland  (1879),  central 
Syria  and  ^Mesopotamia  (1880).  In  1879  the  "  Tour 
du  Monde "  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
through  Syria  and  the  mountains  of  xinsairi.  He 
also  issued  a  volume  treating  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled "Excursions  sur  les  Bords  de  I'Euphrate" 
(Paris,  1884).  His  scholarly  study  of  local  customs, 
"Scenes  de  la  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace,"  with  preface  by 
Zadoc  Kahu,  chief  rabbi  of  Paris,  appeared  about 
the  same  time  (ib.  1885).  In  1884  he  published  "Le 
Congo,  la  Veridique  Description  du  Royaume  Afri- 
cain,  Traduite  pour  la  Premiere  Foiscn  Fran(,'ais  sur 
I'Edition  Latine  Faite  par  les  Frercs  de  Bry  en  1.598, 
d'Apres  les  Voyages  Portugais  et  Notamment  Celui 
d'Edouard  Lopez  en  1578"  (Brussels,  1884). 

In  1890  Cahun  established  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne.  where  he  taught  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  Asia.  A  resume  of  one  section  of 
this  course  has  been  incorporated  in  the  "Histoire 
Generale  "  of  Lavisse  and  Rambaud  Cahun's  "  In- 
troduction Generalc  a  I'Histoire  de  I'Asie  "  (1896), 
based  on  material  gathered  diu-ing  his  travels,  is  a 
complete  and  exact  historv  of  that  continent  He 
also  undertook  the  restoration  of  some  ancient  casts 
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that  are  of  great  geographical  interest.  Some  years 
before  his  death  Cahun  ceased  writing  for  the 
Parisian  periodicals,  but  to  the  end  lie  contributed 
to  "Le  Phare  de  la  Loire."  He  left  unfinished  a 
history  of  the  Arabs,  and  a  historical  novel  dealing 
■with  the  story  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies. 

s.  Z.  K. 

CAIAPHAS  or  CAIPHAS  (Kmaipa(.  a  Greek 
•word;  in  the  Hebrew  original,  probably  not  SD'3> 
butei'p;  compare  Mishuali  Parahjii,  5;  Derenbourg, 
"Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Pal."  p.  215,  note  2; 
Schlirer,  "Gcsch."  3d  ed.,  ii.  218);  full  name,  JO- 
SEPH CAIAPHAS  (.Josephus,  "'Ant."  xviii.  2, 
§  2)  Son-in  Unv  of  the  high  priest  Ananas  or  Annas 
(John  xviii.  13);  held  that  office  him.self  through 
appointment  of  Valerius  Gratus,  about  18-36,  hence 
for  a  longer  period  than  several  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors.  Luke  iii.  2  speaks  of  two  high 
priests,  Annas  anil  Caiaphas.  The  mention  of  the 
two  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  has  been  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  commentators.  John  made 
a  curious  error  (xi.  49,  xviii.  13)  in  speaking  of 
Caiaphas  as  the  high  priest  "in  that  year."  as  if  he 
interchanged  every  year  with  Annas.  It  appears 
that  even  while  Caiaphas  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office,  the  power  of  high  priest  lay  in  the  hands  of 
Annas. 

Caiaphas'  historic  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Matt,  xxvi,  3,  .57,  and 
John  xi.  49,  xviii  13,  24,  28,  in  connection  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  though  not  by  Mark  and  Luke. 
After  his  arrest,  how'ever,  Jesus  was  taken  not  to 
Caiaphas  but  to  Annas  (John  xviii.  13  et  neq.),  who 
questioned  him  only  privatelj'.  The  actual  trial 
took  place  on  the  next  day,  the  eve  of  the  Passover, 
before  the  twenty  three  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
over  whom  Caiaphas  presided  (Matt.  xxvi.  57). 
Caiaphas  is  reported  to  have  said  on  that  occasion 
that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people  (John  xviii.  14),  a  saying  found  also 
among  the  Rabbis  (Gen.  R.  xciv.  9).  The  fact  that 
Jesus  was  taken  not  to  Caiaphas  but  to  Annas  is 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  latter's  palace  was 
nearer  the  place  of  arrest  than  that  of  the  former. 
Through  the  travels  of  Theodosius  Archidiaconus, 
530,  it  is  known  that  there  were  100  paces  between 
the  house  of  Caiaphas  and  the  hall  of  judgment 
("Nuovo  Bull,  di  Arch.  Crist."  vi.  184,  Rome,  1900). 
Peter  and  other  disciples,  however,  being  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  went  to  Caiaphas'  house  in 
the  night. 

After  Pontius'  recall  Caiaphas  was  removed  by 
the  new  governor,  Vitellius  (Josephus,  "  Ant."  xviii. 
4,  §  3),  and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  who  was 
the  son  of  Anan  (36)  and  i)erhaps  a  brother-in-law 
of  Caiaphas.  It  was  jiroljably  at  this  time  that  the 
meeting  with  the  apostles  took  place,  at  which  Caia- 
phas is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  liigh-priestly 
family  (Acts  iv.  6).  It  was  said  later  in  tlie  Syrian 
Church  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  identical  with  the  historian  Josephus  Fla- 
vins (Assemaui,  "Bibl.  Orient."  ii.  156,  iii.  522;  Solo- 
Imon  of  Bassora,  "The  Book  of  the  Bee,"  ed.  Budge, 
tr.  p.  94).  His  house  outside  Jerusalem  is  still  (1902) 
shown. 


Bibliography  :  Commenlarie.'i  on  the  Gospels,  \.c.\  Renan,  La 
Vic  (le  Jt:»uSy  cli.  xxiv.;  Ederelieim,  Tlic  JewMi  Mertsiah,  ii. 
547 ;  Strauss,  Da«  Leben  Jesu,  Iv.  30  et  set/.,  ed.  Bdon,  18a5 
G.  S.    Kk. 

CAIN.— 1.  Biblical  Data:  First-born  of  Adam 

and  Eve,  named  "Cain"  ("Kayin")  because  "got- 
ten" (root,  "kanah")  "with  the  help  of  Yirwn." 
He  became  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  made  an  offer- 
ing of  its  fruits  which  Ynwit  did  not  accept,  though 
Ht  had  accepted  that  of  Abel.  Cain  was  angered, 
whereupon  Yiiwii  assured  him  that  divine  accept- 
ance depended  upon  conduct.  Cain  slew  Abel,  and 
was  cursed  by  Yhwh  so  that  the  soil  should  yield  no 
return  to  his  lal)or,  and  he  should  be  driven  out  to 
wander  over  the  earth.  At  Cain's  appeal  Yiiwh 
"  made  to  him  a  sign,  lest  any  one  finding  him  should 
smite  him."  Cain  went  forth  to  the  land  of  Nod 
(Wandering),  east  of  Eden;  his  wife  bore  him  a  son 
Enoch,  after  whom  he  named  a  city  which  lie  had 
built.  From  him  were  descended  Lamech.  who  is 
recorded  as  having  married  two  wives;  Jabal,  who 
instituted  nomad  life;  Jubal,  who  invented  music; 
andTubalC'ain,  the  inventor  of  metal  weapons — i.e., 
the  authors  of  material  and  social  progress. 

K.  "  W.  H.  B. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Cain,  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother  Abel,  presented  to  the  views  of 
the  Rabbis  two  different  types.  One  was  that  of  a 
sinner  who  yielded  to  his  passions,  who  was  greedy, 
"offering  to  God  onlj-  worthless  portions;  the  rem- 
nants of  his  meal  or  flaxseed  " ;  whom  cither  God's 
favorable  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  or  Abel's 
handsomer  wife  and  twin  sister  filled  with  jealousy ; 
who,  because  he  claimed  the  pasture  land  or  the 
wife  of  Abel  as  his  birthright,  cjuarreled  with  his 
brother.  He  was  nevertheless  sincere  in  his  repent- 
ance when  he  said,  "Too  great  is  my  sin  [A.  V., 
"punishment"]  to  bear"  (Gen.  iv.  13).  and  so  the 
mark  the  Lord  set  upon  him  was  a  token  of  forgive- 
ness. Like  a  man  who  had  slain  another  without 
premeditation,  he  was  sent  into  exile  to  atone  for 
his  sin  (Sanh.  37b);  and  his  crime  was  finall}' atoned 
for  when  he  met  death  through  the  falling  upon  him 
of  his  house  (Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  31),  or  at  the 
hands  of  his  great-grandson  Lamech,  who  took  him 
for  a  wild  beast  in  the  distance  and  shot  him  (Tan., 
Bercshit,  ed.  Vienna,  p.  6b,  and  Yalk.  i.  38). 

Cain  was  also  viewed  as  a  type  of  utter  pervcrse- 
ness,  an  offspring  of  Satan  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.),  "a 
son  of  wrath  "  (Apoc.  Mosis,  3),  a  lawless  rebel  who 
said,  "There  is  neither  a  divine  judgment  nor  a 
judge"  (Midr.  Lekah  Tob  and  Targ  Yer.  to  Gen. 
iv.  8),  whose  words  of  repentance  were  insincere 
(Sanh.  101b;  Tan.),  whose  fleeing  from  God  was  a 
denial  of  His  omnipresence  (Gen.  R.  xxii.),  and 
whose  punishment  was  of  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter: for  every  hundred  years  of  the  seven  hundred 
years  he  was  to  live  was  to  inflict  another  punish- 
ment upon  him;  and  all  his  generations  must  be 
exterminated  (Test.  Patr.,  Benjamin,  7,  according 
to  Gen.  iv.  24;  Enoch,  xxii.  7).  For  him  and  his 
race  .shall  ever  be  "  the  desire  of  the  spirit  of  sin  " 
(Gen.  R.  xx.,  after  Gen.  iv.  7).  He  is  the  first  of 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Ab. 
R.  N.  xli.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  133). 

The  seven  generations  of  Cain,  as  the  brood  of 
Satan,  are  accordiuglj'  represented  as  types  of  rebels 
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(Gi'u.  Ti.  xxiii).  While  tlie  pious  men  all  descended 
from  Seth.  there  sprang  from  Cain  all  the  wicked 
ones  who  rebelled  against  God  and  whose  perverse- 
ness  and  corruption  brought  on  the  tiood :  they  com- 
mitted all  abominations  and  incestuous  crimes  iu 
public  without  shame.     The   daugh- 

Genera-      tors  of  Cain  were  those  "fair  daugli- 
tions         ters  of  men  "  who  by  their  lascivious- 

of  Cain.  ness  caused  the  fall  of  the  "sons  of 
God  "  (Gen.  vi  1-4 ;  I'irkc  K.  El.  .\.\ii.  : 
compare  Sibyliincs,  i.  T.-j).  The  Ethioiiian  Book  of 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Syriac  Cave  of  Treasures— 
both  Christianized  Jlekhisedician  works  based  upon 
a  genuine  Jewish  original— relate  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  the  descendants  of  Setli  as  "  the  sonsof  God  " 
who  had  lived  in  purity  as  saints  on  the  mountain 
near  Eden,  following  the  i)recepl  and  example  of 
Seth  and  Enoch,  their  leaders,  but  were  attracted  by 
the  gay  and  sensuous  mode  of  life  in  which  the 
children  of  Cain  indulged:  the  latter  spending  their 
days  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  wild  orgies,  ac- 
companied by  the  music  of  instruments  invented 
by  Jubal,  and  by  women,  in  gorgeous  attire,  sedu- 
cing the  men  to  comnut  the  most  abominable  prac- 
tises. In  thedays  of  Jared  ("  descent  ")  the  Sethites 
(■•  the  sons  of  God  '")  went  down  the  hill  to  join  the , 
Cainites,  heedless  of  the  warnings  of  Jared;  and 
none  of  those  who  walked  in  the  path  of  sin  could 
come  back.  This  was  repeated  in  the  days  of  Enoch, 
Methuselah,  and  Xoah:  all  the  admonitions  of  these 
saintly  leaders  did  not  prevent  the  fall  of  the  sous 
of  Seth,  for  whom  the  daughtcre  of  Cain  lusted  (see 
The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  transl.  by  S.  C. 
ilalan,  1S83,  pp.  115-U7;  Dillmann,  "Das  Christ- 
liche  Adumhueh,"  1853,  pp.  82-101;  Bezold.  "Die 
SchatzhOhle,"  i.  10-23).  Josephus  ("Ant."  i.  2,  g  2; 
i.  3.  S  1)  also  speaks  of  the  excessive  wickedness 
of  the  posterity  of  Cain,  which  grew  in  vehemence 
with  every  generation;  while  the  posterity  of  Seth 
remained  virt\ious  during  seven  generations,  after 
which  the  fall  of  the  augels  ensued  and  thej-  were 
enticed  by  their  gigantic  offspring.  To  Philo,  like- 
wise, Cain  is  the  type  of  avarice,  of  "  folly  and  im- 
piety "  ("  De  Cherubim,"  xx.),  and  of  self-love  ("  De 
Sacriticiis  Abelis  et  Caini  "  ;  "Quod  Detenus  Poliori 
Insidiari  Soleat,"  10).  "He  built  a  city  "  (Gen.  iv. 
17)  means  that  "he  built  a  doctrinal  system  of  law- 
lessness, insolence,  and  immoderate  indulgence  in 
pleasure"  ("De  Posteritate,"  15);  and  the  Epicurean 
])hilosophers  are  of  the  school  of  Cain,  "claiming  to 
have  Cain  as  teacher  and  guide,  who  recommended 
the  woi-ship  of  the  sensual  powers  in  preference  to 
the  powersabove.  and  who  practised  his  doctrine  by 
destroying  Abel,  the  expounder  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine ""(("i.  11). 

A  doctrine  of  the  Cainites  appears,  then,  to  have 
been  in  existence  as  early  as  Philo's  time;  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  same.  In  the  second  century  of 
the  conunon  eia  a  Gnostic  sect  by  the  name  of 
"Cainites"  is  frequently  mentioned  as  forming  a 
branch  of  the  anlinomistic  heresies  which,  adopting 
.some  of  the  views  of  Paulinian  Christianity,  advo- 
cated and  practised  indulgence  in  carnal  pleasure. 
While  someof  the  Jewish  Gnostics  divided  men  into 
three  cla.sses — represented  (1)  by  Cain,  the  physical 
or  earthly  man;  (2)  by  Abel,  the  psychical  man  (the 


middle  class) :  and  (8)  by  Seth,  the  spiritual  or  saintly 
man  (see  Ircnivus,  "  Adversus  Ha>reses,"  i.  T,  5;  com- 
pare Philo,  "  De  Gigantibus,"  13) — the  antiuomistic 
pagan  Gnostics  declared  Cain  and  other  rebels  or 
sinners  to  be  their  prototypes  of  evil  and  licentious- 
ness. Cain,  Esau,  Korah,  the  Sodomites,  and  even 
Judas  Iscariot,  were  made  by  these  Gnostics  ex- 
pounders of  the  "  wisdom  "  of  the  serpent  in  rebellion 
against  God  (Gen.  iii.  5).  the  primeval  serpent,  "  Na- 
l.iash  ha  Kadmoui "  (Gen  R.  xxii.  12).  How  many 
of  these  pernicious  doctrines  were  already  formed 
in  pre-Christian  times  and  how  many  were  developed 
during  the  first  and  second  Christian  centuries  isdilli- 
cult  to  ascertain  (see  Jude  11,  "the  way  of  Cain"; 
Irena?us,  I.e.  i.  31,  1 ;  26,  31 ;  27,  3 ;  Hippolytus,  "Ad- 
versus Onmes  Ha-reses,"  v.  11,  15,  21;  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  "The  Cainists,"  Stromata  vii.  17;  Eusc- 
bius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iii.  29;  Epiphauius,  "Ilieres." 
XXV.,  xxvi.,  xxxviii.  2).  Blau  with  good  reason 
refers  to  such  Cainite  doctrines  the  Haggadah  of 
blasphemy,  referred  to  in  Sauli.  99b,  as  taught  by 
Jhuiasseh  ben  llezekiah,  the  typical  perverter  of  the 
Law  iu  the  direction  of  licentiousness. 

BiBLior,R.\pHY :  A.  Honig.  Die  OiiUiteti.  Berlin,  18S9;  M. 
Fricdliinder,  Lkr  ViirchrislUclie  Jlhlisehc  GiwsticiismuK, 
IS'.IS,  pp.  19  i(  scq.;  idem.  Der  Aiilichrist.  1901,  pp.  101  et 
.<ci).;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ketzergc.'ithichte  t/fs  Vrchrigten- 
thums,  1S,S4,  pp.  :J24  et  acq.;  Ginzberg.  Die  Haggada  bei  den 
Kirchcmiltcru,  pp.  59-70, 
L.  6.  K. 

Critical  VieTV :  The  narratives  in  Gen.  iv.  are 

assigned  to  twodift'erent  strata  of  the  .Jahvistic  docu- 
ment; c.ff..  Ball,  "S.B.O.T.,"the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Abel  (l-16a,  25,  26-  to  J),  the  later  stratum;  and 
the  story  of  Cain,  the  city-builder,  and 

Sources  of  his  descendants  (lGb-24'  to  J),  the 
and  earlier  stratum.     The  independence  of 

Original  the  twosectionsisshown,  amongother 
Form.  things,  by  the  fact  that  the  man  who, 
in  verse  12,  is  to  be  "a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer,"  in  verse  17  builds  a  citj'.  Verses  16b- 
2-1,  to  which  probably  la  should  be  added,  are  from 
the  same  document  as  the  story  of  the  creation  in 
Eden;  and  lb-16,  2.5,  26,  from  that  containing  J''s 
account  of  the  Hood.  The  apparent  cross-reference, 
"  wanderer,"  "  nad  "  (12),  with  "  wandering. "  "  Xod  " 
(16b),  is  due  to  a  redactor;  and  verse  24  refers  to  a 
version  of  the  story  of  Cain  which  is  different  from 
that  given  in  Ib-IG  (compare  below). 

The  later  section,  lb-16,  is  commonly  explained 
thus  (compare  Holzinger's  "  Genesis  ") :  Cain  is  the 
eponym  of  the  Kenites  (see  2),  and  the  vei'ses  are  a 
form  of  an  independent  tradition  which  explained 
the  nomadic  life  of  the  Kenites  as  due  to  a  curse  laid 
upon  them  for  some  ancient  murder.  To  the  settled 
Israelites  the  nomadiclife  seemed  mean  and  wretched. 
Verses  25,  26  connect  this  story  with  the  complete  J. 

The  earlier  section,  17-24,  is  J''s  genealogy  of  the 
descent  of  the  human  race  from  Adam,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  civilization.  The  Song 
of  Laniech  (23,  24)  is  an  ancient  fragment  inserted 
by  J',  referring  to  a  form  of  the  story  of  Cain  which 
placed  his  conduct  in  a  favorable  light. 

TextofGen.iv.  1.  A.  V., "[a  man]  from  the  Lord," 
soTarg.  O.,  implies  a  reading  "nXD:  the  actual  text 
might  possibly  be  rendered  as  R.  V.,  "  with  the  help 
of   the   Lord";   so  Septuagint,   Vulgate,   or  even 
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"from  Yuwu."  3Iarti,  apud  Holzinger,  proposes 
'ot  for  'et,  "a  man  bearing  the  YnwH-sign  "  (com- 
parf  verse  15,  and  below). 

Tbeetymology  of  iv.  lis  a  linguistic  impossibility. 

The  name  was  originalh'  that  ot  the  Kenite  tribe 

(see  2).     The  word  J'p  ("kayin")   is 

Origin       read  in  the  Masoretie  text  of  II  Sam. 

of  Name.     xxi.  16.  and  translated  "lance";   the 

corresponding   words  in   Arabic  and 

Syriac  mean  "smith."     The  tribe  may  have  derived 

its  name  from  the  fame  of  its  smiths.     The  "  Cainan  " 

of  Gen.  V.  14  ("Kenan")  is  another   form  of  tliis 

name   (compare  "Ken.\x";  R.  V.  "Kenan").     No 

eX|ilauation  of  Yh'oh's  disapproval  is  given  in  the 

Masoretie  text.     The  LXX.  of  verse  7  implies  some 

ceremonial  irregularity.     Suggestions  that   the  sin 

consisted  in  the  bloodlessness  of  the  offering,  or  in 

its  worthlessness,  or  that  it  was  given  in  a  wrong 

spirit,  are  alike  conjectures.     The  story  is  probably 

imperfect  at  this  point. 

The  "sign"  of  Cain  is  sometimes  understood  as 
a  sign  given  to  Cain  to  reassure  him,  but  probably 
some  mark  on  his  pei'son  is  intended. 
The  which  should  indicate  that  he  was  un- 

"  Sign  "of  der  divine  protection.     It  perhaps  re- 
Cain,         fers  to  a  tribal  mark  of  the  Kenites 
connected  with  their  worship  of  Yhwh 
(Stade,  "Z.  A.  T.  W.";  Guthe,  "Herzog,"  1901,  «.r.). 
The  Apocrypha  (AVisdom  x.  3,  4)  refers  to  Cain 
as  the  cause  of  the  Flood.     In  the  New  Testament 
Cain  is  mentioned  as  an  evil  example  (Heb.  xi.  4; 
I  .lohniii.  12;  Jude  11). 

2.  Tribe;  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  and 
.ludges  iv.  11,  for  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites  (see 
Kexites). 

3.  City  ("HaKayiu");  mentioned  in  .losh.  xv. 
5T,  in  southern  Judah,  often  identified  with  Yagin, 
sontheast  of  Hebron. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT :  Delitzsch.  Xeuer  Commentar  tiber  die  Gene 
six.  18>iT:  Wellhausen,  Die  Cnmitimtion  des  Bcxateuch  . 
Budde.  Die  Bililixche  t'iyt.«(/i.  1S83;  Stade.  Das  Kain- 
zeichen.  in  Z.  A.  T.  II".  ISSi.  pp.  2St)  ct  seq.:  I8a5.  pp.  157  f( 
seq.i  reprinted  in  Akriflcmischf  Iteden  ^tmt  Ahhatnttu7igen, 
ISStS.  pp.  •iS>-'iTi;  HolzinctT.  (iencni-i.  in  Kurzer  lUmdknm- 
meiUar  zum  AUen  Tastament,  ItW;  Gunkel,  Handkom- 
meutar  siir  Gen.  1901. 

K.  W.   H.    B. 

CAINAN.     See  Kex.\x. 

CAIRO.     See  Egypt,  Fost.\t  GESizAn. 

CALABRESE,    HAYYIM    BEN    JOSEPH. 

See  Vital,  Havvim. 

CALABRIA.     See  Italy. 

CALAH  :  The  name  of  a  city  menlioned  in  Gen. 
X.  11  ((  wr/..  and  forming  with  Nineveh,  Rehobbth 
'Ir,  and  Hesi'n  the  eliief  places  in  the  Assyrian  ex- 
tension of  Nimrods  domain.  The  verse  in  question 
embodies  a  correct  tradition  that  the  As.syrian  empire 
was  originally  an  offshoot  of  Babylonia.  As.syrian 
culture  similarly  represents  a  natural  extension 
toward  the  work  of  the  civilization  that  arose  in 
the  South.  The  mound  of  Nimrod,  lying  in  the  fork 
of  land  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  the  I'pper  Zab. 
marks  the  site  of  the  city.  Excavations  were  begun 
here  by  Layard  in  184.5,  and  stilisequently  continued 
I         by   Ra.ssam  and   George   Smith.     Their   work    has 


resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  platform  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  faced  with  stone,  extending  600 
yards  north  and  south  by  400  yards  east  and  west, 
on  which  have  been  found  remains  of  new  palaces  and 
of  restoration  works  carried  on  b\-  Shalmaneser  I., 
Assurnazirpal.  Shalmaneser  II.,  Tiglathpileser  III., 
Sargon,  and  Esarhaddon.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  the  city,  but  Assurnazirpal  ascribes 
its  origin  to  Shalmaneser  I.  (about  1300  B.C.);  it  is, 
however,  scarcely  probable  that  the  city  came  into 
existence  at  so  late  a  period.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  he  means  that  Shalmaneser  rebuilt  it  and  made 
it  a  city  of  importance.  Though  the  city  was  at 
times  the  residence  of  the  king,  it  never  became  so 
populous  as  either  Asshur  or  Nineveh. 

Bibliography:    See  the    Bab.vlonian-Ass5Tian    bistories    of 
Tiele,  Uomniel,  Winckler.  and  Rogers,  jt.r. 

J.  .JR.  R  W.  R. 

CAI.AH:0R(R)A  :  A  family  of  Spanish  descent, 
resident  in  Cracow  from  the  sixteenth  century  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  which  the  following  members 
attained  prominence : 

1.  Israel  Samuel  Calahorra  (in  the  place  of 
miabSP  read  mini'Spi:  Writer;  lived  at  Cracow; 
son  of  Solomon  Calahorra  (No.  3).  He  was  not  a 
physician,  as  Filrst  and  others  have  it,  nor  did  he 
come  from  "  Calif oora." 

In  1624  he  completed  "  Yismal.i  Yisrael "  (Israel 
Shall  Rejoice),  a  lexicon  to  the  four  ritual  codes  in 
alphabetic  order.  It  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1626 
and  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1693,  together  with  the 
commentary  "Hukke  Da'at"  by  Moses  Jekuthiel 
Kaufman.  Single  parts  of  it  appeared  at  Berlin  in 
1700  and  at  Dyhemfurth  in  1701.  The  code  Yoreh 
Dcah  was  published  at  Vienna  in  186.5,  together 
with  the  commentary  "Hukke  Da'at"  and  a  com- 
mentary, "'Olelot  Zebi,"  by  M.  H.  Friedlander. 

According  to  Culahorra's  own  statement  in  the 
preface  to  his  lexicon,  he  wrote,  besides  the  com- 
mentary on  the  ritual  codes :  "  Or  Yisrael  "  (Light  of 
Israel),  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  "  Kerem 
Shelomoh  "  (Vineyard  of  Solomon),  a  commentary 
on  Pirke  Abot,  and  "SuUam  ha-Shamayim"  (Heav- 
enly Ladder).  Besides  the  last  work  tliere  is  at  the 
end  of  the  tirst  code  in  "*  Yismal.i  Yisrael"  a  "tehin- 
nah"  (supplication),  mystical  in  character,  together 
with  several  prayers.  None  of  these  other  works 
has  been  printed. 

2.  Mattithiah  Calahorra :  Apothecary  in  Cra- 
cow; grandson  of  Solomon  Calahorra  (No.  3).  He 
held  a  religious  dispute  with  a  Dominican,  and 
suffered  niartyidom  at  the  stake  in  1664  at  Pieter- 
kov.  An  account  of  his  trial  and  the  story  of  his 
martyrdom  are  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Dominican  monastery  at  Cracow.  A  copy  of  the 
same  is  in  the  pos.session  of  S.  J.  Halberstamm. 

3.  Solomon  Calahorra :  Physician ;  lived  in 
Cracow  between  1.5.59  and  1.5S6.  His  son  designates 
him  as  "sepharad  "  (=  Spanianl);  and  he  probablj' 
came  from  Calahorra.  Moses  Isserles  (ReMAJ  and 
Solomon  Luria,  whose  contemporary  he  was,  held 
him  in  high  regard  for  his  medical  skill;  and  privi- 
leges were  conferred  on  him  in  1.570  and  1578  by 
King  Sigismund  Augustus,  to  whom  he  was  physi- 
cian in  ordinary,  and  by  Stephen  Bathori. 
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Calahorra,  it  appeal's,  occupied  liiraself  also  with 
busiuess;  ami  he  has  beeu  confouiKled  by  Graetz 
aud  others  with  the  physician  Solomon  Ashkeuazi. 

BIBLIOCRAPBT :  For  Isniel  Samuel:  Leopold  Zunz.  -Lj''.'""- 
(..rflirh.  p.  435.  For  MattitWab  :  J.  M.  Zunz.'/;)ia-Z«irt, 
D  T(l  For  Solomon  :  .Moses  Isserles.  /{ojioiisfl.  No.  311  :^Solo- 
mon 'l.uria.  /teiwiiwi.  No.  ii ;  l,ili,r  lichxiiimum  (iiMn 
Craairia-  v.  (loTSi.  xi.  Il5«i:  J.  M.  Zunz,  pp.  b*  <;(  scq.: 
Graiz,  Oeseli.  dcrjmkn.  is.  Tl. 
G.  ^I     !•>■• 

CALAMANI,  JOSHUA  ABRAHAM  BEN 
SIMHAH:  Iluliaii  Tuliiiudist;  bum  at  Venice  in 
1704.  '  The  suruanie  "  Calamani "  is.  according  to 
Steinschneider,  derived  from  the  German  "  Kalman  " 
or  "Kalouymus,"  borne  by  an  ancestor  of  Joshua. 
Calamani  was  a  precocious  child,  the  only  work  ex- 
tant by  him  having  been  written  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is  entitled  "Mille  de-Bedi- 
huta  '"'  (Words  of  Delectation),  and  contains  parodies 
on  tlie  language  and  style  of  the  Talmud,  with 
Rashi  and  tosfifot.  It  was  written  for  the  festival 
of  Hanukkah  (Venice,  1717). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider.  Cat.  Boitl  col.  1553 ;  Mortara, 
IniUce.  p.  9. 

L.  o.  I.  Br. 

CALAMUS:  One  of  the  ingredients  (Ex.  xxx. 
23)  of  the  oil  made  specially  for  anointing  the  taber- 
nacle (Ex.  xxx.  26),  its  vessels  (//».  27-29),  and  the 
priests  {ib.  30).  The  calamus  reed  was  fragrant. 
and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of  spices 
and  fragrant  woods  in  Cant.  iv.  14.  It  was  one  of 
the  articles  in  which  Tyre  traded  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19). 
See  Reed. 

.1.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

CALATAYUD,  C ALATAL-YEHUD,  or 
CASTILLO  DOS  JUDIOS  (Arabic,  Kal'at 
Ayub,  Castillo  de  Ayub ;  Hebrew,  3VN  njfijp 
or  nVPp):  City  of  Aragon,  which  had  a  large  Jew- 
ish community  as  early  as  the  reign  of  'Abd  al- 
Rahmau  III.  In  18S2,  while  workmen  were  dig- 
ging the  foundation  of  a  house,  they  discovered  a 
marble  tombstone  bearing  a  Hebrew  inscription  in 
memory  of  a  certain  Samuel  b.  Solomon,  wlio  died 
Marheshwan  11.  4680=Oct.  9.  919  ("Boletiu  de  la 
Real  Acadcmia  de  la  llistoria."  xii.  17  et  seg. :  "  Rev. 
Et.  Juives."  xvi.  273).  B.v  the  kings  of  Aragon  the 
Jews  of  Calataj'ud  were  granted  certain  privileges, 
among  which  was  one  with  regard  to  the  oath:  and 
these  privileges  were  from  time  to  time  renewed. 

The  Jewish  quarter  of  Calatayud  was  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  Las  Pozas.  and  extended 
from  S.  Maria  de  la  Pena  to  the  Torre  Jlocha.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lay  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery. The  community,  wliich,  during  its  prosperous 
times,  annually  paid  6,000  maravedis  in  taxes,  pos- 
sessed two  large  synagogues,  one  of  which,  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  street,  was  very  beautiful. 
This  synagogue  was  built  by  Aaron  b.  Yahya.  and 
renovated  by  his  relative,  Joseph  b.  Yahya.  There 
were  also  several  large  schools,  two  of  which  were 
founded  respectively  by  Joseph  Parhi  and  Jacob  b. 
Calna. 

In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  school  for  the  as- 
sociation of  weavers,  and  another  attached  to  the 
Hebrah  Kaddishah.  As  tlie  members  of  the  congre- 
gation  occasionally  absented  themselves  from   the 


synagogues  and  held  praj^crs  in  private  houses,  the 
"aljama"  (community)  ordained  that  services  were  to 
be  held  only  in  the  regularly  constituted  synagogues 
and  schools;  and  that  an  infringement  of  this  man- 
date was  to  be  punished  by  a  line,  one-half  of  which 
was  to  be  donated  to  the  crown.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  persons  exempt  from  this  law:  one,  the 
physician  Don  Bahiel  al-Constantini,  who  lived 
some  distance  from  the  synagogue ;  the  other,  Closes 
b.  Shaprut,  whose  gout  prevented  his  attendance  at 
the  service. 

In  1320  the  Jews  of  Calatayud  had  indiscreetly 
admitted  two  Christians  to  Judaism;  inconsequence 
the  former  were  condemned  to  severe  punish- 
ment by  the  inquisitor,  but  later  pardoned  by  King 
Jaime.  In  the  war  between  Castile  and  Aragon  in 
1367,  the  Jews  of  Calatayud  and  Daroca,  of  whom 
the  former  had  bravely  tlefended  their  city,  were 
subjected  to  great  sutlering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Castilian  soldiery,  having  their  shops  plundered  and 
their  children  ruthlessly  massacred.  As  a  result  of 
this  war  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Calatayud,  wliich 
had  been  heavily  damaged  and  partlj- destroyed,  had 
to  be  restored ,  and  since  the  Jews  were  willing  to 
repair  only  the  walls  of  their  immediate  quarter,  a 
joint  conference  was  held  on  Jan.  11, 1390,  between 
the  city  council  and  the  representatives  of  the  al- 
jama (among  whom  were  the  physicians  Samuel 
Sadoch,  Jacob  Azarias,  and  Don  Samuel  b.  Shaprut), 
at  which  it  was  agreeii  that  the  Jews  were  to  rebuild 
all  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  that  they  were  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement  from  the  Christian  inhabitants 
for  all  the  additional  money  expended. 

In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  and  the  ser- 
mons of  the  proselytizing  Vicente  Ferrer,  a  large 
number  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  of  Calatayud  in 
1391,  and  more  particularly  in  1413,  accepted  bap- 
tism. Among  the  converts  were  the  following  dis- 
tinguished families :  the  Clementes,  whose  progen- 
itor was  Closes  Hamorro;  the  Santangels,  descended 
from  Azariah  Genillo;  the  Villamievas,  from  Moses 
Patagon ;  and  the  children  of  the  wealthy  Samuel 
Vibon.  Several  of  these  persons  rose  to  high  emi- 
nence in  Church  and  state,  but  many  fell  victims 
to  the  Inquisition. 

The  comnnmity,  once  wealthy  and  powerful, 
gradually  declined,  until  (about  fifty  years  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain)  it  was  able  to 
pay  only  a  modiciun  in  taxes.  Calatayud  was  a\- 
ways  celebrateil  as  a  great  seat  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  among  its  eminent  scholars  were:  the  gram- 
marian Solomon  ibn  Parhon,  who  was  born  at 
Calatayud  and  was  a  friend  of  Judah  ha-Levi;  the 
rabbi  Solomon  Reuben,  who  was  related  to  Hasdai 
Crescas.  and  had  many  enemies  (he  was  tinally  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  the  preacher  En  Bima);  R. 
David  ibn  Shoeib.  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  circles,  and  who.  like  Moses 
Alkabiz  and  Don  Solomon  b.  David,  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Isiwc  b.  Sheshet.  The  Nasi 
D.  Samuel  ha-Lcvi  and  R.  iloses  b.  Susa  (the  latter 
probably  identical  with  the  correspondent  of  Isaac 
b.  Sheshet  at  Ucles)  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Calatayud  community  at  the  disjiutation  at  Tor- 
TosA.  The  last  preacher  of  the  congregation  of 
Calatavud  was  the  celebrated  Isaac  Arama.     Ac- 
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cording  to  Steinschneider  (-"Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xi. 

605),  the  Jewish  family  name  "Kalai"  is  derived 

from  this  city. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Soiirccs,  Nos.  174,  1170,  etc.;  J.  Ama- 
dor de  los  Bios,  Hi.''ti}ria  dc  hut  Jwlitui  en  Espaiia,  i.  196,  ii. 
aol  e(  scq.;  Vluceule  de  la  Fuente,  HMoria  (te  la  Chiclarl  ilc 
Calatayuil.  i.  SOU  ct  seq.;  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xvl.  275 ;  Isaac  b. 
Shesbet.  mspausa,  Nos.  211,  227,  275,  331,  508 ;  Shehct  I'e- 
hudali,  p.  IX. 

G.  M.  K, 

CAIiATRAVA:  Fortified  city  in  the  former 
province  of  La  Mancha,  in  Castile.  In  1146,  when 
it  was  captured  from  the  Jloors  by  Alfonso  VII., 
the  latter  made  his  favorite,  Judah  b.  Joseph  ibn 
Ezra  ha-Nasi,  governor  of  the  city,  just  as  Celorigo, 
when  captured  twenty-eight  years  later,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Jews  (Joseph  ha-Kohen,  "  'Emek  ha- 
Baka"  [after  Ibn  Daud],  p.  28;  German  trausl.  by 
M.  ■\Vieuer,  p.  161;  "Boletin  Acad.  Hist."  .\iv.  267; 
J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  "  Ilistoria  de  los  Judios  de 
Espafia,"  i.  331) 

The  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  called  after 
this  city — who  received  large  estates  and  gifts  from 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragou — and  their  grand 
masters  had  various  relations  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munities and  individual  Jews.  The  city  JIaqueda 
was  a  tief  of  the  order,  and  was  the  home  of  the 
scholarly  Closes  Arr.\gel,  with  whom  the  grand 
master  Luis  de  Guzman  corresponded.  In  1316 
the  grand  master  Garcia  Lopez  interceded  for  the 
Jewish  community,  by  asking  the  king,  Alfonso 
XI.,  to  reduce  the  royal  taxes.  In  1304  the  Order 
of  Jaime  II.  of  Aragon  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  admitting  thirty  Jewish  families  into  the  city  of 
Alcaiiiz,  which  belonged  to  the  order.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  grand  master 
and  his  knights  to  King  Henry  II.  in  his  war  against 
Don  Pedro,  the  king  presented  the  grand  master 
and  the  order  500  and  1,000  maravedis,  respeeti\-el3-, 
from  the  annual  ta.xes  of  the  Jews  residing  between 
Guadalferra  (Guadalfeisa)  ami  Puerto  de  Muladar 
and  from  those  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Villa 
Real.  In  1310  the  order  sold  a  water-mill,  called 
Batanejo,  which  became  the  jnoperty  of  Don  Zu- 
leina  (Salomon  ibn  Albagal)  and  his"  wife,  Jamila, 
more  correctly  Joanila.  The  grand  master  Garcia 
Lopez  also  had  negotiations  with  Abraham  aben 
Xu.\cn  (ben  Susan)  of  Villa  Real  in  regard  to  a 
water-mill. 

Bibliography:  Buhtin  ih  In  Ttml  Aemh  inin  ilr  hi  IIi.<t,,rhi 
xxxv.  SB,  4.5,  .'")1,  ia>  (/  .M  .;. ;  /,'.,■.  i:t.  Jiiii-rs.  xx\\\  :!1:1  ,  f 
seq.;  Luis  Delgarto  MtTcbaii,  Histoii'd  Kocioik  iidiW.i  .(t  17»(i 
Real,  i.  269  ct  seq. 

»•  M.   K. 

CALAZ,  JtTDAH.     See  Kalaz.Judati. 

CALCOL  :  A  man  famous  for  his  wisdom,  since 
the  Biljlical  writer  attests  the  ^\■isdom  of  Solomon  by 
saying  that  he  surpassed  Calcol.  In  the  account  of 
I  Kings  iv.  31,  R.  V.,  Calcol  (Chalcol,  I  Kings  iv. 
31.  A.  V.)is  given  as  the  son  of  Mahol,  while  in 
I  Chron.  ii.  6  he  is  called  the  son  of  Zerah  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  brother  of  Henian  and  Ethan. 
Rashi,  following  the  Midrash  (Pesik.,  ed.  Ruber,  iv. 
34b)  says  that  Calcol  [which  ]>robably  means  '•  the 
nourisher,"  or  "nourishment  "]  is  a  name  given  to 
Josejih  liecause  of  the  verse  "  and  Joseph  nourished  " 
(eiDV  b^3'1)  (Gen.  xlvii.  12). 

ii-  <■'■  H-  G.  B.  L. 

III.— 32 


CALCUTTA :  Capital  of  Bengal,  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  British  India.  Tlie  .Jews  of  Calcutta 
now  number  about  2,1.50,  of  whom  130  are  Euro- 
pean and  the  remainder  natives  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  southern  Arabia.  Just  when  tlie  first 
Jew  settled  in  Calcutta  is  uncertain;  but  Jewish 
traders  did  business  there  many  years  ago.  Sha- 
lome  David  Cohen  is  the  first  permanent  settler  of 
whom  there  is  authentic  record  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  became  a  favorite  of 
the  raja  of  Lucknow,  and  even  had  the  honor  of 
riding  with  him  on  his  elephant.  Cohen  built  the 
first  .synagogue  in  Calcutta,  known  as  the  Old  Syna- 
gogue. Tiie  second  synagogue,  Xaveh 
Syn-  Shalome,  situated  in  Canning  street, 

agogues.  was  built  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
Ezekiel  Judah  Jacob,  another  Jewish 
pioneer.  It  had  until  lately  the  income  (229  rupees 
monthly)  from  a  large  compound,  which  was  form- 
erly distributed  among  the  poor.  This  compound 
is  now  occupied  by  the  llagen  David  synagogue, 
whose  founder,  Elias  David  Joseph  Ezra,  compen- 
sated the  Naveh  Shalome  by  a  permanent  income 
from  a  trust  fund.  Religious  questions  are  sent  for 
solution  to  Bagdad. 

The  third  .synagogue  was  the  Beth-El,  on  Pollock 
street,  erected  in  1855-56  by  Joseph  Ezra  and 
Ezekiel  Judah.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in 
1885-86  by  Elias  Shalome  Gubbay.  The  finest 
synagogue  in  Calcutta  is  the  Magen  David.  It  is 
lighted  by  gas  and  cooled  by  punkas  (fans). 

The  Ezra  Hospital,  the  only  Jewisli  institution  of 
its  kind  in  Calcutta,  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Mozelle 
E.  D.  J.  Ezra  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  cost 
125,000  rupees;  and  all  expenses,  save  tliose  of  doc- 
tors, are  defrayed  by  the  fouiKler. 

The  school  Kehillatli  Yeshooroon.  though  meant 
for  girls,  also  receives  boys  up  to  ten  years  of  age. 
It  is  in  charge  of  three  European  and 
Education,  two  Hebrew  teachers,  and  the  jMipils 
are  taught  up  to  tlie  .seventh  standard. 
The  school  is  maintained  partly  by  tuition  fees  and 
partly  by  a  government  subsidy.  There  is  also  a 
Talmud-Torah  school,  where  the  poor  are  taught 
and  fed  free  every  afternoon.  It  is  supported  by 
the  wealthy  Jews. 

In  trade  the  Jews  are  in  the  front  rank.  The 
great  houses  David  Sassoon  &  Co.  and  E.  A.  D. 
Sassoon  &  Co.  have  branch  otlices  in  Calcutta. 
Other  representative  men  in  commercial  life  are  M. 
A.  Sassoon.  Maurice  Gubbay.  II.  S.  Howard,  and  J. 
E.  D.  J.  Ezra.  The  middle  class  Jews  speculate  in 
opium  ami  stocks,  and  act  as  brokers.  The  poor 
keep  shops  and  earn  a  livelihood  as  hawkere. 

The  rich  Jews  live  in  the  best  part  of  the  town, 
the  Chowrunghee,  their  habits  and  costumes  being 
European  in  every  respect,  though  their  vernacular 
is  Arabic.     There  are  several  cricket, 
Social        polo,  and  social  organizations.  Tliougli 
Position,      many  still  adhere  to  t  heir  Arabian  style 
of  costume,  tlie  younger  generation 
lias  adopted  English  dress. 
J.  "  J.  E. 

CALEB.— Biblical  Data  :  According  to  the  Bib- 
lical text,  Caleljwasofthetribeof  Judah.  lie  repre- 
sented that  tribe  among  the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses 
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sent  from  tlie  wilderuess  to  spy  out  Canaan.  He  and 
Josliua  alone  brought  back  an  encouraging  report, 
ami  in  consequence  were  tiie  only  ones  of  all  that 
came  out  of  Egypt  who  were  permitted  to  survive 
and  enter  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  6,  30;  xiv.  jMssim: 
xxvi.  65:  xxxii.  13;  xxxiv.  19;  Deut.  i.  36).  After 
the  conquest  he  was  given  Hebron  and  the  region 
around  it.  In  the  conquest  of  this  territory  he 
offered  the  hand  of  Achsah.  his  daughter,  to  the 
man  wlio  would  capture  Hebron  for  him;  the  feat 
was  accomplished  and  the  maiden  won  by  Caleb's 
younger  brother.  Othniel.  To  him  was  assigned  the 
south  land,  to  which  later,  at  Aeh.S!iirs  request,  "the 
upper  springs"  were  added  (Josh,  xiv.,  xv.  ;aud 
Judges  i.  passim).  His  name  is  connected  with  sev- 
eral towns  in  southern  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  passim). 
.1.  jii.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Babbinical  Literatvire  :  lu  therabbiuical 

sources,  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron  (I  Chron.  ii.  18- 
20),  is  identified  with  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(Num.  xiii.  6).  the  epithet  "Jephunneh"  having 
been  given  to  him  because  he  "turned  away  "  (njIS' 
=  nJD)  from  the  sinful  intention  of  the  other  spies 
who  advised  the  people  against  going  into  the  Holy 
Land.  Caleb  is  also  called  (I  Chron.  iv.  5)  "Ash- 
hur,"  because  his  face  became  black  CiinC)  from 
much  fasting,  and  "  father  of  Tekoa  "  (j;ipn  '3K).  be- 
cause he  fastened  (ypn)  his  heart  on  God,  and  in 
this  faith  he  married  the  prophetess  :Miriam,  whom, 
although  she  was  neither  fair  nor  healthy,  he  treated 
with  fatherly  love  ('3X),  appreciating  her  own  piety 
and  her  relationship  to  such  brothers  as  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

Although  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Caleb  is  also 
called  "the  Keuizzite"  (A.  V.,  "Kenezite,"  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  14;  compare  Judges  i.  13),  because  Kenaz, 
the  father  of  Othniel,  was  his  stepfather;  Othniel 
thus  being  in  fact  his  half-brother  (Sotah  11a,  12a, 
where  the  names  of  Azubah's  children  [I  Chron.  ii. 
IS]  are  applied  to  Caleb  in  haggadie  fashion;  see 
also  Ex.  R.  i.  17). 

When  Caleb  came  to  Palestine  as  one  of  the  spies, 
he  visited  the  graves  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Hebron 
(compare  Num.  xiii.  22)  and  prayed  for  their  helii 
against  the  sinful  intention  of  his  colleagues  (Sotah 
34b).  It  was  also  he  alone  who  insisted  that  the 
spies  should  take  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  eomitry 
with  them  in  order  to  convince  the  people  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  Palestine.  As  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  this  Caleb  drew  his  sword  and  said: 
"If  you  will  not  take  any  fruit  with  you,  tlien  either 
my  life  or  yours!"  (Tan.,  Shelal.i  1"),  ed.  Buber; 
Num.  R.  xvi.  14).  Thoroughly  realizing  the  evil 
intentions  of  the  spies,  and  knowing  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  dissuade  them,  he  did  not  betray 
his  plans  to  them,  but  acted  as  if  he  agreed  with 
them  (Tan.,  I.e.  19;  Num.  R.  I.e.  19).  But  when  the 
spies  began  to  incite  the  people  against  Closes,  and 
liissed  Joshua,  who  attempted  to  act  as  peacemaker, 
Caleb,  whom  they  had  thought  to  be  on  their 
side,  rose  and  said,  "This  is  not  the  only  thing  the 
son  of  Amram  has  done  for  us." — here  all  the  ring- 
leaders were  silent — "  He  has  taken  us  out  of  Egypt , 
he  has  divided  the  sea  for  us;  and  he  has  fed  us  with 
manna.     Now,  tlierefore,   if  he  were  to  command 


us  to  make  ladders  and  scale  the  heavens,  we  should 
obey  him.  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  take  possession  " 
(Sotah  35a:  Num.  R.  I.e.;  Tan., /.c).  When  the 
country  was  divided,  Caleb  and  Joshua  received 
the  portions  that  had  been  intended  for  the  other 
spies  (B.  B.  11Tb,  118b). 

Caleb  was  the  father  of  HuR  from  his  second 
wife  Ephrath  (I  Chron.  ii.  19),  and,  therefore,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Davidic  house,  the  "Ephrathite" 
(ISam.  xvii.  12;  Sotah  lib:  Sanh.  69b). 

J.  SR.  L.  G. 

Critical  View :  The  eponymous  ancestor  of 

the  clan  of  Calebites.  Since  "Caleb"  signifies 
dog,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  dog  was  the  totem 
of  the  clan.  Modern  criticism  finds  several  differ- 
ent strata  to  this  material,  representing  different 
points  of  view.  The  oldest  writer  (J)  calls  him 
simply  Caleb  in  Josh.  xv.  14-19;  and  Judges  i.  con- 
nects him  with  the  expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Anak 
from  Hebron,  and  with  the  gift  of  Achsah  and  of 
certain  lands  to  Othniel.  D  and  P  call  him  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  make  him  one  of  the 
twelve  spies.  In  the  original  form  of  the  story  he 
alone  brought  back  the  favorable  report,  and  so  of 
all  that  came  out  of  Egypt  he  alone  entered  Canaan, 

Bibliographt:    Wellhausen,  Die   Composition   des   Hexci- 
teuclis.  pp.  337  et  seq.\  Driver,  introduction,  p.  5»;  Moore, 
Jiidyes.  p.  31. 
J.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

CALEBITES  :  A  branch  of  the  Edomite  clan  of 
Kenaz  (compare  Judges  i.  12  with  Gen.  xxxvi.  11, 
15,  42)  that,  before  the  Israelitish  conquest,  had 
migrated  to  southern  Judah  and  settled  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hebron.  They  appear  to  have  entered  the 
country  from  the  south  and  to  have  been  friendly 
to  the  Hebrews,  from  which  fact,  perhaps,  arose  the 
story  of  Caleb's  favorable  report  as  one  of  the 
twelve  spies.  They  were  afterward  absorbed  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  union  had  not  fully  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  David's  career  as  an  outlaw  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  3.  XXX.  14).  The  narratives  in  Jo.sh.  xv.  lietscg. 
andJudgesi.  13  rf  seq.  were  composed  to  establish  the 
claim  ofcertain  Calebite  clans  to  particular  localities 
(see  Aciis.\  and  Othniel).  It  appears  from  I  Chron. 
ii.  18  (t  seq.  that  the  pre-e.\-ilian  territory  of  the 
Calebites  included  Ziph  and  Mareshah  and  other 
towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  ;  while  another 
list  in  the  .same  chapter  (verses  46  et  seq.),  by  repre- 
senting cei'tain  personified  towns  as  sons  of  Calel/s 
concubines,  among  which  is  Bethlehem,  indicates 
that  after  the  Exile  the  clan  was  pushed  farther 
north.  This  was  doubtless  dvie  to  the  occupation  of 
the  south  bv  Edomites. 

J.  JR.       "  G.  A.  B. 

CALENDAR,  HISTORT  OF  :  The  history  of 
the  Jewish  calendar  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods— the  Biblical,  the  Talmudic,  and  the  post- 
Talmudic.  The  first  rested  purely  on  the  observa- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  moou,  the  second  on  observa- 
tion and  reckoning,  the  third  entirely  on  reckoning. 

The  study  of  astronomy  was  largely  due  to  the 
need  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  festivals.  The  com- 
mand (Deut.  xvi.  1),  "Keep  the  month  of  Abib," 
made  it  necessary  to  be  acquaintctl  with  the  position 
of  the  sun;  and  the  command,   "Also  observe  the 
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moon  and  sanctify  it,"  made  it  necessary  to  sliuly 
the  pliases  of  tlic  moon. 

The  oldest  term  in  IIel)rew  for  the  science  of  the 
calendar  is  Xmn  NHiyap  ("fixing  of  tlie  month  "); 
later  tnnn  cnp  Csanetitieationof  Ihenew  moon"); 
n'XT 'B  hv  Cnnn  t'npCsanctification  of  the  new 
moon  by  means  of  observation")  ;  ^j;  C'Tnn  cnp 
PQKTI  '3  ("sanctilication  of  Ihe  new  ni(]on  by  means 
of  reckoning")  ;  NRTT  XHIVapa  nj?nV" science  of 
fixing  tlie  month");  cnnn  mpDlD^n  ("rules  for  the 
sanctiticatiou  of  the  new  moon").  Among  olher 
names  besides  these  we  find  "i13J?miD  ("thesecretof 
intercalation").     The  medieval  and  modern  name  is 

Tlie    Babylonian     year,     which     intluenccd     the 

French  time  reckoning,  seems  to  have  consisted  of 

12  montlis  of  30 days  each,  intercalary  months  being 

added  by  the  priests  when  necessary, 

Babylonian  Two  Babylonian    calendars  are   pre- 

Calendar.     .served    in    the    inscriptions,   and  "in 

both    each    month    has    30  days    as 

far  as  can   be   learnt.      In   later   times,    however, 

months  of  20  days  alternated  with  those  of  30.     The 

method  of  intercalation  is  uncertain,  a-nd  llie  practise 

seems  to  have  varied. 

The  Babylonian  years  were  ,soli-lunar:  that  is  to 
say,  tlie  year  of  12  mouths  containing  3o4  days  was 
bound  to  the  solar  year  of  3G5days  by  intercalating, 
as  occasion  re<niired,  a  thirtcentli  month.  Out  of 
every  11  years  there  were  7  witli  12  mouths  anil 
4  with  13  months. 

Stras.smeier  and  Epinng,  in  "  Astronomisches  aus 
Babylon,"  have  shown  that  the  ancient  Babylonians 
were  sutticiently  advanced  in  astronomy  to  enable 
them  to  draw  up  almanacs  in  which  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  the  times  of  new  and  full 
moon  were  predicted  ("Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch,  1891- 
1892,"  p.  112). 

The  Talmud  (Yerushalnn,  ]{osh  lia-Shanuh  i.  1)  cor- 
rectly states  that  the  Jews  got  the  names  of  the 
months  at  the  lime  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 

There  is  no  mention  of  an  intercalary  montli  in 
the  Bible,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  ccjrrec- 
tion  was  ajiplied  in  ancient  times  by  the  addition  of 
1  month  in  3  yeais  or  by  tlie  adding  of  10  or  11 
days  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Astronomers  know  this  kind  of  j'car  as  a  IkjuihI 
lunar jear.  The  Greeks  had  a  similar 
Bound  year.  Even  the  Christian  year,  al- 
Lunar  though  a  purely  solar  year,  is  forced 
Year.  to  take  account  of  the  moon  for  the 
fixing  of  the  date  of  Easter.  The  Mo- 
hammedans, on  the  other  hand,  have  a  free  lunar 
year. 

It  thus  seems  jilain  that  the  Jewish  year  was  not 
a  simple  lunar  year;  for  while  Ihe  Jewish  festivals 
no  doubt  were  fixed  on  given  days  of  lunar  months, 
they  also  had  a  dependence  on  the  position  of  the 
sun.  Thus  the  Passover  Feast  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  the  wheat  harvest  (TDX).  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  also  called  5)<DXn  jn,  took  plaQe 
in  the  fall.  Sometimes  the  feasts  are  mentioned  as  ta- 
king place  in  certain  lunar  months  (Lev.  xxiii. ;  Num. 
xxviii.,  xxix).  and  at  other  times  they  are  fixed 
in  accordance  with  certain  crops;  that  is,  with  the 
solar  year. 


In  post  Talmudic  times  Nisan,  Siwan,  Ab, 
Tishri,  Kislew,  and  Sliebat  had  30  days,  and  lyyar, 
Tanimuz,  Elul,  Heshwan.  Tebet,  and  Adar,  39,  In 
leap-year,  Ailar  had  30  days  and  We-Adar  29.  Ac- 
cording to  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  there  was  a  lunar 
solar  cycle  of  48  years.  This  cycle  was  followed  by 
the  Hellenists,  Essencs,  and  early  Christians. 

In  the  times  of  the  Second  Temple  it  appears  from 
the  Jlishnah  (R.  II,  i,7)  that  the  priests  had  a  court  to 
which  witnesses  came  and  re]iorted.  This  function 
was  afterward  taken  over  by  the  civil  court  (see  B. 
Zuckcrmann,  "Materialien  zur  Entwicklung  der  Alt- 
jiidischenZeitrechnung  im  Talmud,"  Breslau,  1882). 

The  fixing  of  the  lengths  of  the  months  and  the 
intercalation  of  iiumths  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  at  whose  head  there  was  a  patriarch  or 
N't'J  The  entire  Sanhi'drin  was  not  called  upon 
to  act  in  this  matter,  the  decision  being  left  to  a 
s])ecial  court  of  three.  The  Sanhedrin  met  on 
the  29th  of  each  niontli  to  await  the  report  of  the 
witnesses. 

From  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  certain 
rules  were  in  existence.  The  new  moon  can  not 
occur  before  a  lapse  of  29i  days  and  j  of  an  hour. 
If  the  moon  could  not  be  exactly  determined,  one 
month  was  to  have  30  days  and  the  next  29,  The  full 
months  were  not  to  Ije  less  than  4  nor  more  than  8,  .so 
that  the  year  could  not  be  less  than  3.52  days  nor  more 
than  3.56,  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (70 
c.E,)  Jol.ianan  ben  Zakkai  removed  the  Sanhedrin 
to  Jabneh.  To  this  body  he  transferred  decisions 
concerning  the  calendar,  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  the  patriarch.  After  this  the  witnesses 
of  the  new  moon  came  direct  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

Every  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  might  be.  an 
extra  month  was  intercalated.  The  intercalation  seems 
to  have  depended  on  actual  calculation  of  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  which  were 
handed  down  by  tradition  in  the  pa- 
Empirical  tiiarclial  family.  Moreover,  it  was 
Determina-  possible  to  judge  by  the  grain  harvest. 

tion  of       If  the  month   of   Nisan   arrived   and 

Leap-Year.  the  sun  was  at  such  a  distance  from 

the  vernal  equinox   that  it  could  not 

reach  it  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  then  this  month 

was  not  called  Nisan,  but  Adar  Sheni  (second). 

On  the  evening  before  the  announcement  of  the 
intercalation  the  patriarch  a.ssembled  certijiu  schol- 
ars who  assisted  in  the  decision.  It  was  then  an- 
nounced to  the  various  Jewish  communities  by 
letters.  To  this  ejiistle  was  added  the  reason  for 
the  intercalation.  A  copy  of  such  a  letter  of  Rab- 
ban  Gamaliel  is  preserved  in  the  Talmud  (Saiih. 
xi,  2), 

The  country  pco|ile  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lonia were  informed  of  the  beginning  of  the  month 
by  fire-signals,  which  were  readily  carried  from  sta- 
tion to  station  in  the  mountain  country.  These 
signals  could  not  be  carried  to  the  exiles  in  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  who,  being  accordingly  left 
in  doubt,  celebrated  two  days  as  the  new  moon. 

Owing  to  the  weather  it  was  frecjuently  impossi- 
ble to  observe  the  new  moon.  In  order  to  remove 
any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
year  on  this  account,  it  was  ordainecl  that  the  year 
should  not  liave  less  than  4  nor  more  than  8  full 
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months.  After  the  tixiug  of  the  calendar  it  Avas  set- 
tled that  the  year  should  not  have  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  7  full  mouths. 

R.  Gamaliel  II.  (SO-116  c.e.)  used  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  witnesses  in  person,  and  showed  them 
representations  of  the  moon  to  test  their  accurac.y. 
On  one  occasion  he  fixed  the  first  of  Tisliri  after  the 
testimony  of  two  suspected  witnesses.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  decision  was  disputed  by  Ralibi  Joshua, 
who  was  tliercupon  commanded  by  the  patriarch  to 
appear  before  him  prepared  for  travel  on  the  day 
wliich  was.  according  to  his  (Joshua's)  calculation, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  an  order  with  which  he  most 
reluctantly  complied. 

During  the  persecutions  under  Hadrian  aud  in  the 
time  of  his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  martyr 
Rabbi  Akiba  and  his  pupils  attempted  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  intercalation  of  a  month. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  Simon  IH.  (1-10-163)  a 
great  quarrel  arose  concerning  the  feast-days  and 
the  leap-j'car,  which  threatened  to  cause  a  permanent 
schism  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian 
communities — a  result  which  was  only  averted  by 
the  exercise  of  much  diplomacy. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  Rabbi  Judah  I.,  sur- 
named  "the  Holy  "  (103-193),  the  Samaritans,  in  order, 
to  confuse  the  Jews,  set  up  -tire-signals  at  improper 
times,  and  thus  caused  the  Jews  to  fall  into  error 
with  regard  to  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Rabbi 
Judah  accordingly  abolished  the  tire 
Talmudic    .signals    aud     emiiloyed    messengers. 

Period.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  who 
could  not  be  reached  by  messengers 
before  the  feast  were  accordingly  in  doubt,  and  used 
to  celebrate  two  days  of  the  holidays.  By  this  time 
the  fixing  of  the  new  moon  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  seems  to  have  lost  its  impor- 
tance, and  astronomical  calculations  were  in  the 
main  relied  upon. 

One  of  the  important  figures  in  the  liistory  of  the 
calendar  was  Samuel  (born  about  165.  died  about 
250),  surnamed  "  Yarhinai '"  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  moon.  He  was  an  astronomer,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  knew  the  courses  of  the  heavens  as  well 
as  the  streets  of  his  city  (Ber.  58b).  He  was  director 
of  a  school  in  Nehardea  ( Babylonia),  and  while  tlierc 
arranged  a  calendar  of  the  feasts  in  order  that  his 
fellow-countrymen  might  be  independent  of  Judea. 
He  also  calculated  the  calendar  for  sixty  years.  His 
calculations  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent  cal- 
endar of  Hillel.  According  to  Bartolocci  his  tables 
are  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  A  contemporary  of  his, 
R   Adda  (born  183),  also  left  a  work  on  the  calendar. 

JIar  Samuel  reckoned  the  solar  year  at  365  days 
and  6  hours,  and  Rab  Adda  at  365  days,  5  hours.  55 
minutes,  and  25|5  seconds. 

In  325  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held,  and  by  that 
time  the  equinox  had  retrograded  to  March  21. 
This  council  made  no  practical  change  in  the  ex- 
isting civil  calendar,  but  addressed  itself  to  the  re- 
form of  the  Church  calendar,  which  was  soli-hmar 
on  the  Jewish  system  Great  disputes  had  arisen 
as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  Moreover,  the 
Church  was  not  fully  established,  many  Christians 
being  still  simply  Jewish  sectarians.  A  new  rule 
was    therefore    made,  whicb,  while    still    keeping 


Easter  dependent  on  the  moon,  prevented  it  from 
coinciding  with  Passover. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  Rabbi  Judah  III.  (300- 
330)  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  with  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  received  as  a 
mere  formality,  the  settlement  of  the  day  depending 
entirely  on  calculation.  This  innovation  seems  to 
have  been  viewed  with  disfavor  by  some  members 
of  the  Sanhedriu,  particularly  Rabbi  Jose,  who  wrote 
to  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Alexandrian  com- 
munities, advising  them  to  follow  the  customs  of 
their  fatliers  and  continue  to  celebrate  two  days, 
an  advice  which  was  followed,  and  Is  still  followe<l, 
by  the  majority  of  Jews  living  outside  of  Palestine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantius  (337-361)  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Jews  reached  such  a  height  that  all 
religious  exercises,  including  the  computation  of  the 
calendar,  were  forbitlden  under  pain  of  severe  pun- 
islmient.  The  Sauhedrin  was  apparently  prevented 
from  inserting  the  intercalary  month  in  the  spring ; 
it  accordingly  placed  it  after  the  month  of  Ab 
(July-August). 

The  persecutions  under  Constantius  finally  decided 

the  patriarch.  Hillel  II.  (330-365),  to  publish  rules 

for  the   computation  of  the  calendar,  which   had 

hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  secret  science.     The 

political  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  meetings  of 

the  Sanhedrin  became  so  numerous  in  this  period, 

and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the 

Post-         feast-days  was  so  great,  that  R.  Huna 

Talmudic    b.  Abin  made  known  the  following 

Period.  secret  of  the  calendar  to  Raba  in  Baby- 
lonia :  Whenever  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  winter  will  last  till  the  16th  of  Nisan,  make 
the  year  a  leap-year  without  hesitsitiou. 

This  unselfish  promulgation  of  the  calendar,  though 
it  destroyed  the  hold  of  the  patriarchs  on  the  scattered 
Judeans,  fixed  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  feasts 
upon  the  same  day  everywhere.  Later  Jewish  wri- 
ters agree  that  the  calendar  was  fixed  by  Hillel  II.  in 
the  year  670  of  the  Seleucidan  era :  that  is.  41 19  a.m. 
or  359  C.E.  Some,  however,  as  Isaac  Israeli,  have 
fixed  the  date  as  late  as  500.  S.\.\di.vii  afterward 
formulated  calendar  rules,  after  having  disputed 
the  correctness  of  the  calendar  established  by 
the  Karaites.  That  there  is  a  slight  error  in  the 
Jewish  calendar — due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  length 
of  both  the  lunar  and  the  solaryearsupon  which  it  is 
based — has  been  asserted  by  a  number  of  writers. 

According  to  Isidore  Loeb  the  Jewish  cycle  in 
19   years  exceeds   the  Gregorian  by 

Error  in      2  hours,  8  minutes,  and  15.3  seconds. 

the  This  makes  a  difference  in  a  hundred 

Calendar,     cycles  (1900  years)of  8days.  21hours, 

45  minutes,  aud  5  seconds  ("  Tables  du 

Calendrier  Juif."  p.  6.  Paris.  1886). 

The  assumed  duration  of  the  solar  year  is  6  min- 
utes. 39ff  seconds  in  excess  of  the  true  astronomical 
value,  which  will  cause  the  dates  of  the  commence- 
ment of  future  Jewish  years,  which  are  so  calcula- 
tfd,  to  advance  from  the  equinox  a  day  in  error  in 
216  years  ("Encyc.  Brit."  s.r.  "Calendar,"  9th  ed., 
iv.  678). 

The  following  calculation  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  Gregorian  lengths  of  the  year 
and  month  was  privately   made  for  the  writer  by 
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Prof.  William  Harkness,  formerly  astronomical  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington : 
1  year  =  3&5  d.  05  b.  997)8  halakim 
or  365  (i.  03  h.  56  m.  25.439  s. 

48  m.  46.01)9  s.  true  value 
(29  d.  12  h.  793  halakim)  235  =  6939  d.  16  h.  595  Ualakim  =  19 

years 
29  d.  12  h.  44  m.  3!^  s.    True  value  =  29  d.  12  h.  44  m.  02.841  s. 

According  to  these  calculations  the  Jewish  year 
exceeds  the  Gregorian  by  6  m.  39.37  s.  and  the  Jew- 
ish month  by  .492  s.  Insignificant  as  these  differ- 
ences ma)'  ajipear,  they  will  cause  a  considerable 
divergence  in  the  relations  between  Nisan  and  spring 
as  time  goes  on,  and  may  reciuire  a  Pan-Judaic  Synod 
to  adjust.  , 

Writers  on  the  Calendar:  Mashallah,  754-813; 
Sahl  ben  Kaliban  al-Taljari,  8U0;  Siud  ben  Ali, 
829-833 ;  Shabbethai  b.  Abraham  Donolo,  949 ;  Has- 
an, judge  of  Cordova,  973;  Abraham  b.  Hiyya,  d. 
1136;  Abraham  ibuEzra,  1093-1168;  Isaac  b.  Joseph 
Israeli,  1310;  Immauuel  b.  Jacob  of  Tarrascon,  1330- 
1346;  Elia  Misrahi,  d.  1490;  Abraham  b.  Samuel 
Zacuto,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Saragossa,  1492; 
Moses Isserles,  d.  l.Ti73;  David  Gans(d,  1613),  a  friend 
of  Kcppler  and  T\eho  Brahe;  Raphael  Levi  Han- 
nover, 1734;  Israel  Lyons,  1773,  member  of  an  Eng- 
lish polar  expedition.  Besides  the  following  works 
of  the  Talmudic  period:  lUJjn  niDT  Nn""13.  Ba- 
raita  of  the  secret  of  intercalation  (R.  H.  x.\.  3); 
iiSlon  N'n"ia  Xnx  a-n  Nn"-13  (Pirke  du  Rabbi 
Eliezer  ha-Gadul  b.  Ilyreanus). 

Bibliography:  L.  M.  hewisohn,  GrsrliirJitc  ji ml  Siystemdes 
Jililischfn  Kakndencesens,  Lt-ipsir,  IMrv!  iSrlnirtt-n  lieraus- 
(jeeeheu  vom  Institute  zur  Fopleruusr  der  IsraHijtjsriien  Lite- 
ratur) ;  also  the  works  ol  Steinsehneider,  Scaliger,  and  Ideler. 
J.  .  A. 

CALENDAK  (Hebrew,  "  Luah  "  =  table) :  A 
systematic  arrangeiuent  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
The  Jewish  calenilar  reckons  the  days  from  evening 
to  evening,  in  accordance  with  the  order  observed 
in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation,  "And  there 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day  "  (Gen. 
i.  5).  This  principle  is  repeated  in  the  Pentateuch 
several  times  (Ex.  xii.  18;  Lev.  xxiii.  33).  With 
nightfall  the  daj-,  the  period  of  twenty- four  hours, 
ends,  and  a  new  one  coiumences.  The  day,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  consists  of  two  periotls,  that  of 
light  and  that  of  darkness:  the  former  is  called 
"day";  the  latter,  "night."  So  that  the  term 
"day  "  is  used  in  a  double  sense:  (1)  as  the  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  (3)  as  da3-time.  Which  of 
the  two  meanings  the  word  carries  in  any  particular 
passage  of  the  Bible  can  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
context  or  from  parallel  passages  (compare  Bab. 
Suk.  43a). 

The  transition  from  day  to  night,  from  light  to 

darkness,  and  vice  versa,  is  gradual :  in  the  one  case 

it  begins  before  sunset,  and  continues 

Day  and     till  after  sunset;  in  the  other,  it  begins 

Night.  liefore  sunrise  and  continues  till  after 
sunrise.  The  two  periods  of  transition 
are  of  undefined  length,  and  are  called,  in  Hebrew, 
" '  ereb  "  and  "  boker  "  ("  evening  "  and  "  morning  "  : 
compare  Ruth  iii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  11;  Num.  ix, 
15).  The  period  of  transition  is  also  called  "'  neshef  " 
("dawn"  and  "twiliglit";  Piov.  vii.  9;  I  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  compare  Berakot  3b)  and  "dimdurae  hammah  " 


(redness  of  the  sun,  Yer.  Berakot  i v.  1;  Bab.  ib.  9; 
and  Rashi,  ad  Ice). 

Nightfall,  as  the  borderline  between  two  consec- 
utive days,  is  the  moment  when  three  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude  become  visible  ("  zet  ha-koka- 
bim  ") ;  and  the  length  of  a  day  as  opposed  to  night 
is,  according  to  Nell.  iv.  81,  "from  the  rising  of  the 
morning"  (" 'alotlia-shahar"  or  " 'alot  'ammud  ha- 
shahar  ")  "  till  the  stars  appear  "  ("  zet  ha-kokabim  " ; 
Berakot  2b).  The  short  time  before  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  the  stars  is  regardeil  as  a  doubtful 
period,  neither  day  nor  night,  and  is  called  in  rab- 
binic literature  "ben  ha  shemashot "  (between  the 
two  suns),  a  euphemism  for  "bene  ramshaya  "  (be- 
tween the  evenings;  compare  Mislmah  Pesahim  i. 
1).  The  rluration  of  the  "  ben  ha  shemashot  "  is  fixed 
by  the  Rabbis  (TurOral.i  Hayyim,  261)  to  be  thirteen 
minutes,  thirty  seconds  before  night. 

An  important  element  in  the  modern  Jewish  cal- 
endar is  the  announcement  of  zet  ha-kokabim  on 
Sabbaths,  festivals,  and  fasts.  The  time  that  elapses 
between  sunset  and  the  appearance  of  stars  varies 
from  day  to  day  and  from  place  to  place.  It  is  de- 
termined by  fre<juent  observation,  or  by  calculation. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  re- 
sults found  must  be  considered  as  the  average  time 
of  zet  ha-kokabim,  which  does  not  in  each  individ- 
ual case  agree  with  the  residt  of  direct  observation. 
It  may  be  assumed  that,  under  aver- 
Beginning  age    conditions    of    the  atmosphere, 

of  Night,    three  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 

become  visible  in  the  evening  when 

the  sun  Is  seven  degrees  below  the  horizon.     The 

calculation  is  based  on  the  following  three  equa- 

(1)  cos  I*  = i r;.     (2)  cos  H  =  tan  D 

cos  L  cos  D 

(3)  cos  (H  -  X)  =  2  cos  '^^i—  cos  *  ~ 


tions: 


tan  L. 


3      ^""       2 

[H  =  time  in  degrees  from  noon  to  sunset;  D  = 
declination  of  the  sun;  9  =  an  auxiliary  angle; 
x  =  time  between  sunset  and  the  moment  when 
the  sun  reaches  7  degrees  below  the  horizon.]  In 
higher  latitudes,  where  during  the  summer  the  sun 
does  not  sink  below  the  horizon,  and  during  the 
winter  does  not  rise  above  it,  the  days  are  counted  in 
summer  from  midday,  i.e.,  from  one  upper  crossing 
of  the  meridian  by  the  sun  to  the  next  crossing ;  in  the 
winter,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  i.e.,  from  one 
lower  crossing  of  the  meridian  by  the  sun  to  the  next. 

In  places  of  the  Siune  latitude  the  time  of  zet  ha- 
kokabim  varies  according  to  their  longitude.  Like 
any  other  point  of  time,  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  one 
degree  in  four  minutes  from  meridian  to  meridian, 
along  any  of  the  parallel  circles,  and  arrives  again  at 
the  starting-point  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  first 
meridian.  At  which  point  of  the  circle  do  the 
twenty-four  hours  begin?  The  problem  has  been 
discussed  by  R.  Judah  ha-Levi  in  his  "Cuzari"  (ii. 
11),  and  although  he  seems  inclined  to  take  the  merid- 
ian of  Sinai  or  of  Jerusalem  as  the  first,  the  meridian 
90  degrees  east  of  Jerusalem  was  accepted  as  the 
starting-point. 

The  day  is  divided  into  twenty-fonr  equal  hours, 
beginning  at  6  P..M.  (In  Pirke  R.  El.  the  "large 
hour,"  equal  to  two  ordinary  hours,  is  mentioned.) 
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This  division  affects  only  the  calculation  of  the 
"  mohul  "  and  "  tekufah  ''  (beginning  of  a  month  and 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year).  In  other  respects 
daytime  is  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  daytime.  Whether  the 
night  in  Talmudic  times  was  likewise  divided  into 
tw'elve  hours,  is  not  certain.  While  in  daytime  the 
parts  could  easily  be  determined  by 
Duration  of  the  sun-dial,  it  became  ditlicult  after 
Day.  nightfall.     Both  in  Biblical  and  Tal- 

mudieal  literature  mention  is  made  of 
a  division  of  the  night  into  three  or  four  (Berakot 
3a)  watches  ("ashmorah"  or  "  mishmarah" ;  compare 
"the  morning  watch"  [Ex.  xiv.  24],  "the  middle 
watch"  [Judges  vii.  19].  "the  beginning  of  the 
watches"  [Lam.  ii.  19]). 

The  hour  is  divided  into  1,080  parts  ("halakim  "), 
In  the  Yer.  (Berakot  i.  1)  the  following  division  is 
given:  A  day  has  twenty  four  hours;  one  hour  has 
twenty-four  "  'onot "  ;  the  "  'onah  "  has  twenty-four 
"'ittot";  one  ""et"  has  twenty-four  "rega'im." 
In  the  calculation  of  the  molad  only  halakim  are 
employed.  Both  the  hour  and  the  jiarts  (halakim) 
arc  treated  as  constant ;  a  da)'  on  the  equator,  which 
is  equally  divided  between  day  and  night — the  night 
lasting  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  and  the  day  from  6. 
A.M.  to  6  P.M. — being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  cal- 
culation. 

The  week  consists  of  seven  days,  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  jilace  in  the  week.  They 
are  called  the  tirst  day,  the  second  day,  the  third 
day,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh  day.  which  is  besides 
called  "  Shabbat  "  (Rest)  or  "  Yom  ha-Shabbat  "  (Day 
of  Rest).  As  the  Sabbath  is  the  most  important  day 
of  the  week,  the  term  "Shabbat"  denotes  also 
"week" — that  is,  the  period  from  one 
The  Week.  Sabbath  to  the  next ;  and  a  year  of 
rest  is  also  called  "  Shabbat  "  (or  "  sha- 
bu'a ").  Fridaj',  as  the  forerunner  of  Shabbat,  is 
called  "  'Ereb  Shabbat  "  (The  Eve  of  Sabbath).  The 
term  " 'ereb  "  admits  of  two  meanings;  "evening" 
and  "admixture"  (Ex.  xii.  38);  and  "'Ereb  Shab- 
bat" accordingly  denotes  the  day  on  the  evening  of 
which  Sabbath  begins,  or  the  day  on  which  food  is 
prepared  for  both  the  current  and  the  following 
days,  which  latter  is  Sabbath. 

The  idea  of  i)reparation  is  expressed  by  the  Greek 
name  n-a/jamfi'//,  given  by  Josephus  ("Ant."  xvi.  6, 
§  2)  to  that  day  (comiiare  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiii. 
54;  Matt,  xxvii.  63;  John  xix.  42).  In  Yer.  Pesa 
him  iv.  1  the  (hiy  is  called  "  Yoma  da-'Arubta" 
<Day  of  Preparation).  Another  term  frequently 
employed  in  describing  the  day  is  the  Aramaic 
"me'ale"  (bringing  in,  that  is,  the  Sabbath).  Sat- 
urday evening — i.e.,  the  evening  after  the  termina- 
tion of  Sabbath — is  correspondingh-  called  "Moza'e 
Shabbat"  in  Hebrew  and  "Aiipuke  Yoma"  in  Ara- 
maic ("leadingthc  day  out").  The  name,  originally 
given  to  Saturday  evening,  is  also  applied  to  denote 
the  whole  of  "Sunday."  Similarly,  the  sixth  year, 
or  the  year  preceding  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the 
eighth  year,  or  the  year  following  the  Sabbatical  year, 
are  respectively  called  "  'Ereb  Shebiit  "  and  "  Moza'e 
Shebi'it. " 

The  same  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  days  pre- 
ceding and  following  any  of  the  festivals;  as  ""Ereb 


Pesal.i,"  "'Ereb  Sukkot,"  etc.  The  weekly  Sab- 
baths are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  lesson 
from  the  Pentateuch  or  by  that  from  the  Prophets, 
read  on  Sabbath.  "Shabl)at  Bereshit,"  forinslance, 
is  the  name  of  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  autumn 
holy  days,  or  the  lirst  Sabbath  after  Simhat  Torah, 
because  on  that  Sabbath  the  section,  or  parashah, 
that  begins  "Bereshit"  (Gen.  i.  1)  is  read;  and, 
similarly,  the  second  Sabbath  is  called  "Shabbat 
Noah."  because  the  parashah  beginning  "Eleh 
Toledot  Noah"  is  read  on  tliat<lay.  Again,  "Shab- 
bat Nahamu  "  is  the  Sabbath  after  the  fast  of  Ab, 
when  Isa.  xl. .  beginning  "  Nahamu  "  (Comfort  ye),  is 

read  ;  and  "  Shabbat  Sluibah"  is  the 
Name  of  Sabbath  between  New- Year's  Day  and 
Sabbaths,    the   Day  of   Atonement,  when  Hos. 

xiv.,  begiiuiing  "Shubah  "  (Return),  is 
read.  The  names  are  based  on  the  custom  followed 
at  present  in  all  Orthodox  congregations,  prescribing 
the  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
synagogue  once  every  year.  In  the  synagogues 
where  the  cycle  of  three  years  is  adopted,  these 
names  do  not  apply.     See  Sidka. 

A  difficidty  w  ith  regard  to  the  Sabbath  is  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  are  traveling  round  the  world. 
Journeying  westward,  they  find  the  day  longer  than 
24  hours;  traveling  eastward,  they  hud  the  day 
shorter  than  24  hours.  When  the  starting-point 
is  again  reached,  the  former  liud  that  the  a  days  of 
their  ci>untiug  are  n  —  l  ordinary  days  of  24  hours; 
while  those  who  travel  in  an  eastward  direction  find 
their  a  days  equal  to  a-)-i  ordinary  days  of  24 
hours.  Suppose  the  traveler  in  a  westerly  direction 
completes  his  journey  on  Friday  evening  according 
to  his  reckoning,  he  finds  that  at  his  starting-place 
it  is  not  Friday  but  Saturday  evening;  and  the  trav- 
eler in  the  opjiosite  direction,  if  he  completes  his 
journey  on  Saturday  evening,  according  to  his  ac- 
count finds  that  the  day  was  counted  in  that  place 
as  Friday  and  m)t  as  Saturday.  In  the  first  case, 
therefore,  the  traveler  has  kept  one  Sabbath  less 
than  his  brethren  at  home;  in  the  second  case,  one 
Sabbath  more. 

The  moon  passes  through  her  different  phases  in 
29  days,  12  hours.  793  parts  (halakim)  of  an  hour. 
These  phases  serve  as  a  measure  of  time  (compare 
Ps.  civ.  19);  and  the  period  covered  by  them  is 
known  as  one  lunar  month.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  months  are  reckoned  by  full  days  and 
set  in  with  the  beginning  of  night.  They  contain 
either  29  or  30  days;  in  the  first  case  the  month  is 
"baser"  (deficient)  by  half  a  day;  in  the  second, 
"  male,")  over-full)  by  half  a  day.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  determines  the  beginning  of 

the  month.  At  first  a  small  and  faint 
The  Month,  arc,  like  a  sickle,  can  be  seen  by  those 

endowed  with  good  sight,  from  spots 
favorable  for  such  an  observation.  It  may,  there- 
fore, happen  that  in  different  places  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  moon  is  noticed  on  different  days.  In 
order  to  prevent  |iossible  confusion  to  the  central 
religious  authority,  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrin,  in 
conjvmctiou  with  at  least  two  colleagues,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  determination  of  New-Moon  Day 
for  the  whole  nation.  See  Cai,end.\r,  History  of. 
Although  the  Jewish  calendar  was  thus  regulated 
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by  direct  observation,  the  members  of  the  court  seem 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  recognized  system, 
called  "Sod  ha-Ibbur  "— ("  Ibbur"  is  the  interca- 
lation of  a  day  in  a  month,  making  it  tliirty  days, 
and  of  a  month  in  a  year.  The  principal  object 
of  the  calendar  was  to  regulate  these  two  points) — 
which  enabled  them  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
evidence  of  the  eye-witnesses,  and  which  was 
probably  resorted  to  on  exceptional  occasions 
<R.  H.  20).  There  were  times  of  persecution  when 
the  president  and  the  Sanhedrin  could  not  ex- 
ercise their  authority ;  times  of  trouble  and  war 
when  neither  witnesses  nor  messengers  could  travel 
In  safety.  On  such  occasions  calculation  had  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  substitution  of  calculation 
for  observation  became  gradually  permanent,  help 
Ing  to  maintain  the  religious  unity  of  the  nation,  and 
insuring  the  uniform  celebration  of  "the  seasons  of 
the  Lord,"  independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  of  the  distance  of  Jewish  .settle- 
ments from  Palestine.  A  permanent  calendar,  still  in 
force,  was  introduced  by  Hillel  XL,  nasi  of  the  San- 
hedrin about  360.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  calendar 
of  Hillel  originally  contained,  and  when  It  was  gener- 
ally adopted.     In  the  Talmud  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 

Originally,  the  Hebrews  employed  nimierals  to 
distinguish  one  month  from  the  other.  The  month 
in  which  the  spring  .season  ("Abib")  commenced 
was  the  first  month  (Ex.  xii.  2;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  the 
other  months  being  accordingly  called  the  second, 
third,  etc.  A  few  traces  of  names  of  months  are 
met  with  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible:  Abib, 
the  first  month  (Ex.  I.e.);  Ziw,  the  second  month  (I 
Kings  vi.  1);  Etanim,  the  seventh  month  (ih.  viii. 
2);  and  Bui,  the  eighth  month  (I  Kings  vi.  38).  In 
post-exilic  books  Babylonian  names  are  employed ; 
viz.,  Nisan,  lyyar,  Siwan,  Tammuz,  Ab,  Elul,  Tish- 
ri.  Heshwan,  Kislew,  Tebet,  Shebat,  Adar,  and  We- 
Adar. 

Although  the  Hebrews  reckoned  bj' lunar  months, 
it  was  provided  that  the  first  month  should  be  in 
the  spring  (Ex.  xii.  2,  xiii.  4;  Deut.  xvi.  1).  As  the 
lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  months,  or  354  days,  8 
hours,  876  parts,  it  is  shorter,  by  10  days,  21  hours, 
204  parts,  than  the  solar  year,  and 
The  Year,  every  two  or  three  years  the  difference 
is  equalized  by  the  addition  of  a 
month,  following  the  twelfth  month.  The  year  is 
then  called  a  leap-year,  and  consists  of  383  days,  21 
hours,  589  parts.  Various  methods  were  suggested 
for  the  equalization  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years  (see 
'Ar.  8b  et  aeq. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  vii. ;  and  Baraita  of 
Samuel),  but  the  cycle  of  Meton,  or  the  Mahzor  of  the 
■calendar  of  Hillel,  prevailed.  At  first  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  decide  annually  whether 
the  year  was  to  be  a  common  j'ear  or  a  leap-year; 
and  the  decision  was  based  on  direct  observation  as 
to  the  signs  of  spring.  In  course  of  time,  calculation 
was  in  this  case  also  substituted  for  observation ; 
and  the  sequence  of  common  years  and  leap-yeais 
was  permanently  fixed. 

The  fact  that  the  civil  year  included  only  com- 
plete days,  as  well  as  some  other  consideration,  set 
forth  below  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  calendar, 
caused  variations  in  the  number  of  days,  both  in 
the  common  year  and  in  the  leap-year. 


The  following  are  the  principles  regulating  the 
Jewish  calendar:  (1)  The  length  of  the  astronom- 
ical lunar  month  is  29  days,  12  hours,  793  parts. 

(2)  A  synodical  month  has  29  or  30  days,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly  "baser"    (defective),    or   "male"   (full). 

(3)  The  first  of  Tishri  is  the  day  on  which  the 
"molad  "  (conjunction)  of  Tishri  has  taken  place, 
except :  (a)  When  the  molad  is  at  noon  or  later 
("  Molad  Zaken  ").  (*)  When  the  molad  is  on  a  Sun- 
day, Wednesday,  or  Friday  ("Adu"=:nx).  (c) 
When  the  molad  in  a  common  3'ear  is  on  Tuesday, 
204  parts  after  3  A.  .M  ("  Gatrad  "  =  TIDJ )-  ('/)  When 
the  molad  is  on  Monday,  589  parts  after  9  .-v. M.,  in 
a  year  succeeding  a  leap-year  ("  Betutakpat "  = 
0DpniD3).  The  exceptions  ("dehiyyot"  =  post- 
ponements) were  introduced  to  provide  that  the 
Uaj'  of  Atonement  should  not  be  on  Sunday  or  Fri- 
day ("Ar.  I.e.  p.  20),  and  that  the  seventh  day  of 
Tabernacles  should  not  be  on  Saturday.  Maimonides 
("Yad,"  Kiddush  ha-Hodesh,  v.  7)  attempts  to  ex- 
plain these  exceptions  astronomically.  The  excep- 
tion of  Molad  Zaken  provided  that  the  first  of  Tishri 
should  at  least  include  six  hours  of  the  new  astro- 
nomical mouth,  in  accordance  with  K.  H.  20 :  "  if  the 
molad  takes  place  before  noon,  the  moon  {'an  be  seen 
the  same  day  near  sunset " ;  and  that  same  day  was 
declared  to  be  the  first  of  Tishri.  There  was  at  least 
the  possibility  of  experts  discovering  the  small  sickle 
of  the  moon  six  hours  after  the  conjunction;  and 
this  possibility  justified  the  authors  of  the  calendar 
in  fixing  the  day  of  the  molad  as  the  first  of  the 
new  month,  it  the  molad  took  place  before  noon. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  a  certain 
Ben  MeIh  (923)  to  substitute  12  hours,  642  parts 
for  "noon"  (compare  A.  Harkavy,  "Zikron  La'aha- 
ronim,"  and  M.  Friedlander.  in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev." 
v.  196  <■<«??.). 

(4)  The  mola<l  of  Tishri  of  the  first  year  was  on 
Sunday,  204  parts  after  11  p.m.  (5)  A  common 
year,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  has  353,  354,  or 
355  days;  a  leap-year,  consisting  of 
Principles  thirteen  months,  has  383,  384,  or  385 
of  the  days.  The  effect  of  these  variations 
Calendar,  is  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
months  of  Heshwan  and  Kislew,  which 
have  29  and  30  days,  30  and  30  days,  or  29  and  39 
days;  the  years  are  accordingly  called  " kesidrah " 
(regular),  "shelemah"  (perfect),  or  "haserah"  (de- 
fective), and  marked  liy  the  Hebrew  letters  3.  C,  and 
n.  These  variations  for  the  cimimon  year  and  for  the 
leap-year,  together  with  the  changes  as  regards  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  first  of  Tishri  falls, 
are ;  \»2.  n3  2i  3n,  CH  C'f  and  flT  for  the  common 
year,  and  [-O  na  33  nn  KTI  Ct  and  nt  for  the  leap- 
year;  the  letters  3,  J,  n.  t.  denoting  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

(6)  In  the  cycle  ("mahzor")  of  nineteen  years  the 
third,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  nineteenth  are  leap-years ;  the  rest  are 
common  )'ears.  Nineteen  lunar  years  with  seven 
extra  months  equal  nineteen  solai'  years  minus  one 
hour,  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts.  Some 
count  the  seven  leap-years  of  the  cycle  differently, 
because  they  begin  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle 
differently.  The  solar  year  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
according  to  Samuel  of  Nehardea,  is  the  same  as  the 
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Julisiuyear.  According  to  R.  Ada.tUe  son  of  AhabaU 
(date  unknown),  it  is  l'2jV  lunar  months  =  365  days, 
Sliours,  997  Jl  parts  (see  Mainionides,  "Hil.  Kiddusli 
ha-Hodcsh,"  ix.,  x.).  The  year  is  divided  into  four 
equiil  seasons;  and  the  begiuniui,'  of  a  season  is 
called  in  Hebrew  "tekufsih."  One  tekufah  is  dis- 
tant from  the  next  91  days,  7i  hours,  according  to 
Samuel,  whose  theory  has  been  adopted  for  ritual 
purposes. 

As  the  Christian  calendar  is  based  on  the  solar 
year,  and  the  Jewish  calendar  has  onlj'  years  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  lunar  months,  the  problem  arises 
how  to  find  for  a  given  Jewish  date  the  correspond- 
ing Christian  date.     The  solution  is  as  follows: 

Given :  Sept.  24.  3  A.M.,  the  flrst  lekufah  of  Tlshrl,  being  12 
days,  20  hours,  2W  pans  before  the  first  molad  of  Tishri.  What 
is  tlie  Chiistian  dale  of  the  molad  of  Tishii  5861  (1901 )? 

Solution:  MS)  =  297  cycles  lof  19  years i  and  17  years.  The 
e-Tcess  of  1  solar  year  over  1  lunar  year  =  10  days,  21  hours,  204 
parts :  of  19  solar  years  over  1  cycle  =  1  hour,  4ifo  parts. 

In  297  cycles  the  excess  =  17  da.vs,  22  hours,  405  parts;  in  17 
jeai^s  the  excess  =  17  da.vs,  19  hours,  870  parts. 

Deduct  12  days,  20  hours,  21M  pans  from  the  sura,  and  12  days, 
21  hoiu^,  1071  parts  remain  as  the  excess  of  otHjO  solar  years  over 
StiOl  lunar  years ;  i.e.,  the  molad  Tishri  of  5661  is  12  days,  21 
hours,  U>71  parts  before  Sept.  24,  3  a.m.  =  Sept.  11,  ^  mln.  after 
5  A.M.  (old  style),  or  Sept.  24,  5  hours,  H  min.  (new  style). 

The  date  of  the  first  of  Tishri  is  not  necessarily  . 
that  of  the  molad  Tishri.  According  to  rule  3.  it 
depends  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  molad 
takes  place,  whether  the  lirst  of  Tishri  is  the  day  of 
the  molad,  or  one  or  two  days  later.  In  order  to 
find  the  day  of  the  week  for  the  molad  Tishri,  pro- 
ceed in  the  above  example  as  follows: 

The  first  molad  Tishri  was  2  da.vs,  5  hours,  204  pans.  The  ex- 
cess over  complete  weeks  is  in  a  common  year  4  days,  8  hours, 
S76  pans ;  in  a  leap-year,  5  days,  21  hours,  589  parts :  in  a  cycle 
of  19  years,  2  days,  16  hours,  595  pans  ;  in  297  cycles,  11  common 
years,  and  6  leap-years,  ii  amounts  to  0  days,  5  hours,  885  pans ; 
added  to  the  initial  2  days,  5  hours,  204  pans,  the  total  is  2  days. 
11  hours,  9  pans :  i.e.  the  molad  Tishri  5561  is  on  Monday,  i4 
min.  after  5  a.m.,  and  the  first  of  Tishri  is  on  the  same  day, 
Monday.  Sept.  24. 

Gauss  ("  3Ionatliche  Correspondenz  von  Freih.  v. 
Zach."  V.  435)  gives  the  following  formula  for  find- 
ing the  Christian  date  for  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  of 
the  year  A  a.m.  : 

12  A  -r  17  =  19  D  +  a :  A  =  4  E  +  b :  >I  is  an  Integral  and  m 
Is  a  fraction ;  M  4-  m  =  32.0440932  —  1.5.M24IS  a  -f  0.25  b  - 
0.00317i.94  A.  Explanation  of  the  equation  :  Let  M,  m,  a,  b,  c, 
have  the  same  signification  as  above,  T  =  initial  date  of  Nisan  1 
(the  day  of  the  molad)  of  the  year  1  a.m.  with  the  hours  and 
^lakim  of  the  molad  Tishri  of  the  year  2  (i.e.  March  33,  583); 
^_!unar^monthj_^lh:_p.    ThenM  +  m  =  T- (A-1) 

7K  -  (A-1)  L  -f  (6  -  1)  0.25  =  T  -  (A-1)  (19  -  12)  K 
.  -  etc.  =  T  +  K  (12  A  -  12)  -  etc.  =  T  +  K  (12  A  -  2)  -  lOK 
-etc.  =  T  +  K  (12A-f  17)  -10K-etc.  =  T-10K-i-K(12A 
+  17)  -  AL  +  L  -r  0.25  b  -  0.25.  T  -  10  K  +  L  -f  14  = 
32.0440982 ;  and  —  0.25  is  disregarded  in  order  to  Increase  the 
value  of  M  by  6  hours  and  thus  to  exclude  Molad  Zaken  ;  and 
addition  or  subtraction  of  a  multiple  of  19  does  not  alter  the  re- 
sult. 

Further,  M-+ 3  A  +  5b  +  5  =  7  F-i-c.  If  c  =  2.  4,  or  6,  the 
flfteemh  ot^Nisan  is  on  the  (M-rl)th  day  of  Manh;  if  c  =  1, 
a>6,  m^T O.tj3287037, -on  the  (M  +  2)th  of  March,  and  if 
0  =  0,  a  >  11,  and  m  >^  0.89772376  Nisan  15  is  on  the  (M -filth 
of  JIarch ;  in  all  other  cases,  on  the  Mth  of  March. 

This  formula  is  intended  to  determine  on  which 
day  of  the  week  the  Mth  of  March  falls:  the  ex- 
cess of  days  over  complete  weeks  is  1  day  in  ordi- 
nary years,  2  days  in  leap-years,  or  5  days  in  every 


4  years.  The  first  of  March  of  the  year  1  was  on 
Saturday ;  the  excess  of  days  over  complete  weeks 
from  the  first  of  JIarch  of  the  vear  1  to  the  51th  of 
March  of  the  year  A  is  =  6  +  M  +  |(A  -  b)  +  (b  -  1) 
=  M  -|-  y  ( A— b)  +  5  +  b  (because  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  a  multiple  of  7  does  not  alter  the  result) 
r=M  +  3A-2b  +  5  =  M  +  3A  +  5b-f5. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  coinpaiison  of  the  two 
systems  of  dates,  tables  are  appended  which  show 
the  date  for  each  day  in  1,000  years  from  the  year 
1001  to  2000.  In  Table  I.  the  first  colunm  gives  the 
years  of  the  common  era :  the  second  column,  those 
of  the  era  of  the  creation  (according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, the  asterisks  indicating  the  leap-years) ;  in  the 
third  columns  the  letters  "r,"  "p,"  and  "d"  ipdicate 
wliether  the  Hebrew  year  is  regular,  perfect,  or  de- 
fective; the  next  column  has  the  figures  2,  3,  5,  7  to 
indicate  whetlier  the  first  of  Tishri  is 
Relation  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or 
of  Jewish  Saturday.  The  last  column  gives  the 
and  difference  between  the  standard  dates 

Christian    of  Table  II.  and  the  actual  dates  of  the 

Dates.       year  in  question:   e.g.,  1110  c.e.   or 

4870*  A.M.  p.  7—7  (i.e.,  the  year  1110 

C.E.)  corresponds  to  4870  a.m.,  which  is  a  leap-year 

having  13  mouths,  and  perfect,  having  385  days,  the 

first  of  Tishri,  Saturday,  and  7  days  before  Sept.  4. 

This  difference  has  to  be  addeci  to  the  Christian 
date  if  that  is  sought  from  the  given  Jewish  date, 
and  deducted  from  the  Jewish  (late  if  the  latter  is 
sought  from  the  given  Christian  date.  As  regards 
the  Jewish  date  between  Nisan  and  Elul  of  the  year 
X,  or  the  Christian  date  between  JIarch  and  Decem- 
ber, use  the  difference  given  for  x  -|-  1 ;  otherwise 
that  for  the  j"ear  x. 

Table  II.  contains  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dates 
of  one  year,  beginning  first  of  Xisan,  and  March  11 ; 
and  having  Tishri  1  on  Sept.  4.  As  the  Christian 
year  is  longer  than  the  Jewish  common  year,  the 
table  has  been  extended  to  the  end  of  Xisan  of  the 
succeeding  year.  From  Kislew  onward  there  are 
three  lines  for  each  month,  marked  "r,"  "p,"aad"d," 
and  according  as  the  year  is  regular,  perfect,  or  de- 
fective, the  one  or  the  other  line  is  to  be  used.  In 
We-Adar  "r,"  "p,"  and  "d"  have  each  two  lines, 
marked  respectively  "  c  "  and  "  1, "  the  one  for  the  com- 
mon Christian  year,  the  second  for  the  Christian  leap- 
year.  The  first  column  of  dates  contains  the  dates 
for  the  first  days  of  Rosh-hodesh  of  those  months 
which  have  two  days  Rosh-hodesh.  The  difference 
between  the  dates  of  any  jMrticular  year  and  this 
standard  table  (Table  I,  oth  column)  applies  to  the 
months  from  Tishri  onward  in  that  year,  and  also  to 
the  months  from  Xisan  to  Elul  of  the  previous  year 
(and  from  January  to  March  of  that  j"ear,  and  from 
March  to  December  of  the  previous  year).  The  dates 
which  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  first  of 
Tishri  are  printed  in  heavier  figures.  The  following 
two  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables: 

Maimonides  was  bom  Nisan  14, 4895 ;  find  the  corresponding 
Christian  date.  In  Table  I.  is  found  4S95  a.m.  corresponds  to 
1135  C.E.;  and  that  the  number  of  difference  for  4896  (which  also 
applies  to  the  last  six  months  of  4895)  is  6.  In  Table  II.  the 
founeenth  of  Nisan  corresponds  to  March  24 ;  add  6,  and  the  re- 
sult is :  March  30.  1135.  The  flrst  of  Tishri,  according  to  Table 
1.,  was  on  Tuesday,  and  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  occupying 
the  fifth  place  from  the  date  in  heavy  figures,  was  on  Saturday. 
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What  Hebrew  date  corresponds  to  Aug.  15,  1520  ?  Table  I. : 
1521  =  5281  3'i  9.  Table  II.:  Aug.  lo  =  Elul  10;  Deduct  9. 
Hence :  Aug.  1-5,  1.5ai  =  Elul  1,  .32»<0. 

According  to  Table  I.,  tbe  first  of  Tislui  is  on  Thursday,  and 
in  Table  II.  Elul  1  closely  precedes  the  date  printed  in  heavier 
figures.    Elul  1,  b2S<),  was  on  a  Wednesday. 

There  are  two  cj'cles:  the  large  cj'cle  ("mahzor 
gadol ")  of  twenty-eight  solai'  years,  and  the  small 
cycle  of  nineteen  lunar  years.  In  twenty-eight  solar 
years  the  tekufot  i^according  to  Samuel)  complete 
their  course  of  variations  as  regards  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  day  of  the  week;  and  JNew-Year's 
Day  (Jan.  1)  follows  exactly  the  same 
Cycle  order  every  twenty-eight  years  as  re- 
or  Mahzor.  gards  the  day  of  the  week.  The  cycle 
of  nineteen  lunar  yeai'S  (the  cycle  of 
Melon)  determines  the  sequence  of  common  }'ears 
and  leap-years  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  because  nine- 
teen lunar  years  with  seven  extra  months  of  seven 
leap-years  approximately  equal  nineteen  solar 
years. 

Thirteen  small  cycles,  =  247  years,  form  the  cvcle 
('"iggul")  of  Rabbi  I^ahshon.  This  cycle  has  al- 
most an  exact  numlier  of  weeks,  only  905  parts 
being  wanted  to  complete  the  last  week.  The  lirst 
of  Tishri  after  247  years  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  for  a  long  period,  but  by  no  means  forever, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  905  parts ;  nor  does 
the  same  order  of  the  j-ears  as  regards  their  charac- 
teristics repeat  itself  after  247  years. 

The  cycles  of  "  shemittah  "  (seven  years),  of  year  of 
release,  and  of  "yobel"  (fifty  years  =  jubilee), 
do  not  affect  the  Jewish  calendar. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dates  of  Jewish  fes- 
tivals and  fasts : 

Nisan      14.  Eve  of  Passover. 

15.  Passover,  first  day. 

16.  "         second  day. 

lT-20.  Hoi  ha-mo*ed,  or  middle  days. 

21.  Passover,  seventh  day. 

22.  •'         eighth  day. 

Ivyar       IS.  Lag  ba-'omer,  or  thirty-third  of  the  'Omer. 
Siwan       e.  Shabu'ot  or  Pentecost,  first  day. 

7.       "  "  "         second  day. 

Tammuz  17.  Fast  of  Tammuz. 
Ab  9.      "    "  Ab. 

Tishri       1.  New  Year,  fii-st  day. 

3.     "        "     second  day. 

3.  Fast  of  Gedaliah. 
10.  Day  of  Atonement. 

15.  Tabernacles,  first  day. 

16.  "  second  day. 
17-21.  Hoi  ha-mo'ed,  or  middle  days. 

21.  Hoshana  rabba. 

22.  Eighth-day  Festival. 
2,3.  Rejoicing  of  the  Law. 

Klslew    25.  Hanukkah,  first  day. 
Tebet      10.  Fast  of  Tebet. 
Shebat    1.5.  New  Year  for  trees. 
Adar  '     13.  Fast  of  Esther    i 

14.  Purim  !- In  common  years. 

15.  Shushan  Purim  ' 
Adar  U-I5.  Purim  Katan  ^ 
We- Adar  13.  Fast  of  Esther 

H.  Purim 

15.  Shushan  Purim 


in  leap-years. 


BlBLiofiRAPnY  :  Isaac  Israeli.  IVsorf  ^Olfim  ;  .Slonimski,  Yesott 
ha-'llthur;  A.  Schwartz,  Der  JUilifcJie  Kahuthi;  Breslau, 
1ST2;  .\1-Kiruni,  The  C/o'o/io/oyj/  nf  the  Ancient  yatuimt, 
Lontlou.  Is7!»;  s.  B.  Barnaby,  Tfie  Jewish  and  Mohtimmetltiih 
i\ilenii<n\  Lrmilun.  luil ;  I.  Loeb.  Tahles  tlu  Ceiioutrier 
Juif.  Pari.s,  li<sii.  Maimonides,  Mishnch  Tnrah,  Hit.  Kid- 
du.flt  liu-l,lude.sh  ;  Abraham  Cohen  Plmentel,  Minhut  Kulnn, 
Amsterdam,  1668; 
A.  31.  F. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  D.\tes  for  E.vcn  Day  in  a  Thousand  Years  from  the  Year  4761  (1001  C.E.) 

TO  5760  (3000  C.E.). 

Note.— The  letters  "  r,"  "  p,"  "  d,"  in  the  third  column  indicate  whether  the  Jewish  year  is  regular,  perfect,  or  defective.    The 
figures  2,  3,  5,  7,  in  column  4,  indicate  the  day  of  the  week  (Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday)  on  which  Tishri  1  falls. 
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CALF,  GOLDEN.  —  Biblical 
Data :  A  puitable  image  overlaid 
with  gokl,  made  by  Aaron  at  JIo\nit 
Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Asthe  text  stands, 
it  narrates  liow  Moses  bad  gone  up 
into  the  mountain  to  receive  the  Ten 
Words,  and  remained  forty  days. 
"When  tlie  people  found  his  return 
delayed  they  asked  Aaron  to  make 
for  them  gods  which  shouldgo  be- 
fore them.  At  Aaron's  request  they 
tooli  off  the  gold  rings  worn  by  tlie 
women  and  children  in  the  camp. 
These  he  took  and  "  fashioned  it  with 
a  graving  tool  and  made  it  a  molten 
calf."  An  altar  was  built  before  it 
and  a  feast  to  Ynwii  celebrated. 

3Ieautime  Closes  in  the  mountain 
had  been  warned  by  Yuwii  of  the  de- 
fection of  the  people,  and  he  now 
came  down.  Much  surprised  and 
angered  when  he  found  what  was  ac- 
tually going  on.  he  cast  the  tables 
of  the  Ten  Words  to  the  ground  and 
broke  them.  He  took  the  calf— which 
seems  to  have  really  been  of  wood 
overlaid  with  gold — and  b\irned  it  till 
the  wood  was  charred,  and  then  pul- 
verized the  gold  and  strewed  it  on  tlie 
water  of  the  brook  they  drank  from. 
Moses  then  demanded  of  Aaron  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  re- 
ceived one  trulv  Oriental  in  character 
(see  Ex.  xxxii.  22  to  24).  Then, 
seeing  that  the  people  were  "  broken 
loose,"  Moses  called  for  all  on  the  siile 
of  YnwH  to  come  and  stand  by  him. 
whereupon  all  the  sous  of  Levi 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  at 
the  command  of  Moses  went  through- 
out the  camp  and  slew  3.000  men— 
apparently  all  those  that  had  been 
leaders  in  the  image-worship.  At 
Moses'  command  these  avengers  then 
gathered  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
Ynwu. 

On  the  morrow  Jloses  assembled 
the  people,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  grievously  sinned,  but  that  pos- 
sibly he  could  atone  for  them.  He 
then  prayed  that  he  might  liimself  be 
punished  and  the  sin  of  the  people 
forgiven,  and  was  told  by  Ynwii  to 
go  "on  and  lead  the  people  forward; 
that  those  who  had  sinned  should  bear 
their  own  sin.  and  that  one  day  He 
would  punish  them. 

J.  .m  O.  A.  B. 

In     Rabbinical     Literature : 

Xext  to  the  fall  of  man,  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf  is,  in  rablinical 
tlieology.  regarded  as  the  sin  fraught 
with  the  direst  consequences  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  "  There  is  not  a  mis- 
fortune that  Israel  lias  suffered  which 
is  not  partly  a  retribution  for  the  sin 
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of  the  calf  "  (Sanh.  103a).  Tlie  very  seriousness  of  the 
ofl  c'DSe  leads  the  Rabbis  to  find  circumstances  extenu- 
ating the  guilt  of  the  peojile,  and  to  ai)ologize  for 
Aai'on's  part  in  the  disgraceful  atfair.  The  initia- 
tive was  taken  not  by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the 
Egy]itians  who  had  joined  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  'SH),  and  who  were  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xi.  4);  for  the  Egyptians,  when  the  time 
fixed  for  Moses'  descent  from  the  mountain  had  ex- 
pired, came  in  a  body — forty  thousand  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  two  Egyptian  magicians,  Yanos  and 
Yambros,  the  same  who  imitated  Moses  in  producing 
the  signs  and  the  plagues  in  Egypt — to  Aaron,  and 
told  hira  that  it  was  the  sixth  hour  of  the  fortieth 
day  since  Moses  left,  the  hour  he  named  for  his  re- 
turn (a  play  upon  the  word  C'C'S,  Ex.   xxxii.   1  = 

t^C*  ^N3,  "  the  six  [hours]  have  come "),  and  that 
Moses  had  not  3'et  returned :  he  would  never  come. 
Satan  took  advantage  of  the  ojiportunity,  and 
brought  gloom  and  confusion  into  tlie  world  to 
alarm  the  people.  Then  he  ti^ld  them  Jloses  was 
dead,  as  the  sixth  hour  had  come  and  he  had  not  ar- 
rived. Seeing  he  was  not  believed,  he  showed  them 
a  bed  in  the  mountain  with  Moses  in  it.  This  con- 
vinced them  that  Closes  was  really  dead ;  and  they  de- 
manded that  Aaron  make  them  a  god  (Shab.  89a; 
Tan..  Ki  Ti.ssa,  19).  Hereupon  Ilur  stepped  in  and 
rebuked  tliem  for  their  ingratitude  to  the  God  who 
had  ])erformed  so  many  miracles  for  them.  He  was  at 
once  put  to  death,  and  Aaron  was  threatened  with  the 
same  fate.  The  latter  saw  that  he  must  accede  to 
their  request,  but  he  sought  a  device  whereby  the  exe- 
cution of  their  demand  would  either  be  made  impo.ssi- 
ble  or  at  least  be  delayed  until  Moses  came;  for  he 
was  not  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  Satan.  So  he  ordered 
them  to  bring  the  golden  ornaments  of  their  wives; 
knowing  that  the  women  would  be  more  grateful  to 
God,  and  would  refuse  to  part  with  their  jewels  for 
idolatrous  purposes.  His  expectation  was  realized. 
Their  jewels  couhl  not  be  obtained;  and  the  men 
had  to  give  their  own.  Aaron  had  no  choice  but  to 
put  the  gold  into  the  fire.  A  calf  came  out  alive 
and  skipping! 

One  explanation  is  that  this  was  due  to  the  mag- 
ical manipulation  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers.  Another 
is  more  ingeinous:  On  tlie  night  of  the  Exodus, 
Moses  searched  all  Egypt  for  .loseph's  remains,  but 
could  not  find  them.  At  last  Serah,  the  daughter  of 
Asher,  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  in  the  Nile 
where  the  Egyptians  had  sunk  an  iron  chest  con- 
taining .loseph's  bones  (Tan.,  /.'•.;  Ex.  R.  xli.  7). 
Moses  took  a  splinter,  wrote  on  it  the  words  nit."  r\7]l 
("Come  up,  ox  ";  .Joseph  being  compared  to  an  ox; 
see  Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  and  threw  it  into  the  water, 
whereupon  the  chest  rose  to  the  surface  (Tan.,  Be- 
sliallah,  ii. ;  To.sef.,  Sotah,  iv.  7;  Sotah  13a).  This 
splinter  was  secured  by  Jlicah,  and  when  Aaron 
cast  the  gold  into  the  fire,  he  sent  the  s  ilinter  after 
tlie  gold,  and  as  a  result  a  calf  came  out  (see  Mic.\n, 
THE  Im.\ge  ok). 

Another  reason  given  for  this  aliernilioii  (if  tlic 
people  is  that  when  God  came  down  on  MdUiil  Sinai 
to  give  the  Law,  he  a]ipeared  in  the  chariot  with  tlie 
four  beasts  of  Ezekiel.     These  the  people  saw  ;   and 


it  was  one  of  them,  the  ox  (Ezek.  i.  10),  that  they 
made  an  image  of  and  worshiped.  This  was  one  of 
the  pleas  Moses  made  to  palliate  the  offense  of  the 
people  (Ex.  R.  xliii.  8). 

The  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  join  in  the  worship  of 
the  calf  ( Yoma  66b).  If  all  the  people  had  abstained 
from  worshii)ing  it,  the  tables  of  stone  would  not  have 
been  broken,  and  as  a  result  the  Law  would  never 
liave  been  forgotten  in  Israel,  and  no  nation  could 
have  had  any  power  over  the  Hebrews  ('Er.  o4a). 

The  mysterious  way  in  which  Aaron  described  the 
origin  of  the  golden  calf  gave  ri.se  to  superstitious 
beliefs;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  Rabbis  that  this 
part  of  the  account  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii. 
21-2.5,  3.5)  should  be  read  at  pulilic  worship  in  the 
original,  but  .should  not  be  translated  by  the  "met- 
urgeman  "  (Jleg.  iv.  10;  Tosef.  Meg.  iv.  [iii.j  36;  Yer. 
ib.  iv.  75c;  Bab.  ib.  25b). 

.1.  Kii.  I.  Hu. 

In  Mohammedan  Literature  :   The  stor}-  of 

the  golden  calf  is  mentinucd  in  the  Koran  (suras  XX. 
88  et  aerj.,  vii.  149  et  serj.)  as  follows:  "Thereupon 
[after  he  had  received  the  Law  on  the  mountain] 
JMoses  returned  to  his  people,  angry  and  afflicted, 
and  .said:  "...  Did  the  time  [of  my  absence]  seem 
too  long  to  you,  or  did  you  desire  that  wrath  from 
your  Lord  should  fall  U]ion  you  because  3'ou  have 
broken  the  promise  given  to  nieV '  They  answered : 
'  We  have  not  broken  our  promise  given  to  you  of 
our  own  authorit}',  but  we  were  made  to  bring  loads 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  people,  and  we  cast  them 
[into  the  tire],  and  Al-Samiri  did  likewise.'  And 
he  brought  forth  unto  tlicina  living,  bellowing  calf. 
And  they  saiil :  '  This  is  your  God  and 
In  the  the  God  of  Jloses,  but  he  hath  forgot- 
Koran.  ten  him.'  .  .  .  Moses  said:  '  O  Aaron, 
what  hindered  you,  when  you  saw 
them  do  wrong,  from  following  me  [to  the  moun- 
tain] ;  have  3'OU  been  disobedient  to  m_y  order? ' 
Aaron  answered :  '  Oh,  scm  of  my  mother,  do  not 
laj'  ho-ld  of  my  beard  or  mj'  head^behold  the  people 
made  me  weak  and  almost  murdered  me.'  And 
Moses  said:  'How  about  you.  O  Samiri?'  He  an- 
swered :  '  I  saw  what  they  did  not  see.  and  I  took  a 
handful  [of  dust]  fnmi  the  footsteps  of  the  messen- 
ger and  cast  it.  Thus  did  my  mind  guide  me.' 
Mo.ses  said:  '  Go  away,  and  this  shall  be  your  pun- 
ishment in  life  that  you  say  [to  every  one  you 
meet] :  "  Touch  me  not " ;  and  a  threat  is  awaiting 
you  which  you  shall  not  escape.  And  see,  your  idol 
which  you  have  worshiped,  we  shall  burn  and  throw 
the  ashes  into  the  sea  '  "  (compare  also  suras  ii.  48-51, 
86,  87;  iv.  1.53). 

When  Jlo.ses  departed  for  Sinai  he  made  Aaron 
bis  deput}'.  During  the  absence  of  Moses.  Aaron 
reminded  the  people  that  the  ornaments  which  they 
had  were  stolen  boot_v,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
bury  them  in  a  common  hole  until  Moses  should 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  This  they 
did.  Samiri  threw  a  clod  of  the  earth,  which  the 
horse  of  the  messenger  Gabriel  had  thrown  up,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  hidden  their  ornaments; 
and  thereupon  God  lu-ought  forth  the  calf  (Tabari). 

This  Arabic  legend,  in  describing  the  fate  of  Sa- 
miri as  that  of  a  man  comiielled  to  wander,  barred 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  whom  he 
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himself  is  boiiml  to  warn  by  liis  pitiful  cry,  "Touch 
mc  not."  to  conic  not  near  liini.  sccnis  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  into  which  was  east  the  later  story 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  current  among  Christians. 
Vet  on  the  whole  this  assumption  is  inailmissilile. 
Samiri  according  to  Geiger,  is  identical  with  .Sam- 
ael. According  to  the  Arabic  cnnuucntators,  liow- 
ever,  and.  lately,  according  to  Friinkcl  ("Z.  D.  M. 
G."  Ivi.  73,  witii  especial  reference  tollosea  viii.  ,5), 
Samiri  is  indebted  for  liis  name  to  the  fact  that  he 
behraged  to  the  Samaritan  sect.  Mohammed  knew, 
jierhaps,  how  much  this  sect  was  hated,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  rejiort  of  an  old  but  evidently  lost  Midrash) 
made  the  .seducer  a  Samaritan  in  spite  of  all  chronol- 
ogy. So  Baidawi  (also  Palmer's  translation  of  this 
sura)  holds  him  to  have  been  "  tlui 
Samaritan."  This  accounts  at  once 
both  for  the  role  here  ascribed  to  bin-, 
and  the  fate  mct<'d  out  to  him, 
Mohammed  carried  in  his  mind  many 
rabbinical  conceits,  but  in  a  much 
confused  form.  lie  had  an  indistinct  impression 
of  the  rabbinical  prejudices  against  the  Samari- 
tans, among  which  the  fact  lliat  they  worshiped 
an  animal  idol  and  poured  out  libations  to  it  on 
their  holy  mountain  was  not  the  least  (Yer.  'Ab. 
Zarah  v.  44d,  at  foot;  Hul.  6a).  But  the  fact" 
that  the  idol  im])uled  to  the  Samaritans  was  a  dove 
and  not  a  calf  became  confused  in  Ids  recollection  of 
hearsay  rabbinical  stories.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  know  that  the  Samaritans  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  as  idolaters  or  even  worse  (Yer.  Taanlt 
iv.  66b;  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  83b,  middle),  to  make  the 
Samaritan  thearch-seducer.andartiticcr.by  "magic," 
of  the  idol.  That  the  Jews  would  hold  no  inter- 
course with  the  Samaritans  may  also  have  been 
among  the  disjointed  fragments  of  Mohammed's 
Biblical  and  rabbinical  Ion-.  Hence  under  the  de- 
cree his  "Samaritan  "  was  condemned  to  wander  and 
never  to  jiermit  another  to  detilc  himself  liy  close 
contact. 

That  not  Aaron,  but  another,  was  the  real  culprit 
in  the  making  of  the  calf  is  also  reported  in  a  rab- 
binical accoimt  (Sanh.  102,  2),  according  to  which 
Micah  (Judges  xvii.  et  Sfij.)  was  its  maker.  The 
threatening  of  Aaron  and  the  bleating  of  the  calf 
are  likewise  founded  on  rabbinical  sources  (Sanh 
r,;   PirkeR.  El.  4,5). 

Before  the  expulsion  of  Sanuri.  Moses  (in  accord- 
ance with  Ex.  xxxii.  20  ci  si-cj.)  ordered  the  calf  to  be 
reduced  to  dust  and  the  powder  nnxcd  with  their 
drinking-water  (sura  ii.  87).  When  they  drank  the 
water  it  caused  them  great  pain,  and  they  called 
upon  Moses  for  help.  Then  Moses  told  them  toslav 
one  another  (s\ira  ii.  .51).  Thus  70,000  were  killed. 
The  Lord  sent  an  intense  darkness  to  prevent  their 
seeing  (me  another,  so  that  recognition  of  the  corp.ses 
should  not  induce  them  to  foriicar  ("  jalal  sd-din  "). 
Finally,  the  crying  of  the  women  and  children 
moved  the  heart  of  Moses,  who  prayed  to  God  to 
stop  the  murdering;  and  his  prayer  was  answered 
immediately. 

i^i'luiuiKAViiy :  Geifter.WofHat  Mohammedmtxilrm  Jwlrn- 
lliiinic  Aiifiieiuimmcn?  pp.  UW-IW;    Weil,   llilillxcli-    Le- 
miHleinler  Mimhnilimn-.pp.  18».  172:  M.  (iriinbauin,  iVciic 
Ufitrauc  zitr  Seiiiiliifvlun  Siiyiiliiiiiflr.  p.  1119 
*=•  «•  H.  M.  .sc  — E.  G.  H. 


Critical  'Vie'wr :  As  tlie  Exodus  narrative  stan.  is, 

it  is  clearly  composite.  For  example,  in  versi  7 
Moses  is  warned  that  the  people  have  sinned ;  j  nd 
in  verses  9  to  12  he  seems  to  understand  clearly  what 
their  sin  is,  and  yet  in  verses  16  to  19  he  is  greatly 
surprised  at  what  has  oecuired.  Again,  veises  7  to 
12  represent  Closes  as  i>raying  for  the  sinners  before 
he  came  down  from  the  mount,  while  verses  30  to  3-1 
represent  him  as  praying  practically  the  same  prayer 
the  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  image  was  over. 
Palpably  the  two  are  of  dilVerent  authorship. 
Again,  verses  2.'5  to  29  describe  the  vengeance  that 
was  executed  on  the  sinners,  while  verse  34  regards 
it  as  still  future.  Critics  therefore  regard  the  narra- 
tive as  made  up  of  strata  from  two  documents 
(Jahvist  and  Elohist),  tlmugh  they  do  not  altogether 
agree  as  to  the  points  of  division.  The  main  stra- 
tum of  the  story  is.  however,  thought  to  come  from 
the  Ephrainntish  writer  (Elohist),  though  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  the  story  taken  from 
the  Jahvist  to  show  that  his  work  also  contained  the 
narrative. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  story  seems  to  have 
been,  as  Budde  thinks,  to  account  for  the  selection 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  jiriesthood.  A  great 
crisis  in  tiie  worship  had  arisen  in  which  the  Levitcs 
had  stood  for  Yiiwii,  and  lumished  all  that  opposed 
themselves,  so  that  they  were  consecrated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  priesthood  (see  Ll-;vi  and  the  literature 
cited  below).  Many  critics  see  in  it  a  polemic 
against  the  calf-wor.ship  of  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  no 
doubt  an  Ephraimitish  writerof  the  prophetic  circles 
of  the  time  of  Hosea  would  shape  the  tale  with  a 
view  to  the  religious  reforms  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  was 
introduced  into  the  story  the  view  that  the  offense 
punished  by  the  Levites  was  the  making  of  a  calf; 
but  it  also  seems  likely  that  there  underlies  the  pres- 
ent narrative  a  much  earlier  form  of  the  tale,  a  form 
that  pictured  some  other  crisis  in  which  the  Levites 
distinguished  themselves  anil  thus  were  elected  as 
the  priestly  tribe. 

BiHLHXiUAPTiv:  Kuenen,  Ilirnlriirh,  p.  2.'>1,  London,  1886; 
Kittel,  Hhliiruiif  Ihr  HtlircWf,  i.  IHll  <■(  scj.,  London,  18B,"); 
Bacon.  Trii'^i^  TratUtion  nf  titv  E.i-iniin<,  pp.  1127-1^?^.  Hart- 
ford, ISW;  Budde,  Rrliiih'ii  «(  Isnicl  tii  thr  Kxik,  pp.  ai  ct 
acq,^  New  Yoi'k,  tsitlt;  carpenter  aud  Harfonl-Batlersliy, 
Hexateuch,  ii.  I'M  1;H.  London,  I'M);  and  tlio  roriinientarles 
on  B.ro(ti(,.f,  especially  those  of  Uillriiann  ami  Holzinper. 

J.  .JR.  G.  A.  B. 

CALF-'WORSHIP— Critical  View:  Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  among  the  other  agricultural  Semites,  the 
bull  was  associated  with  deity  in  a  sacred  character 
(see  Ox),  The  form  in  which  this  tlnnight  found 
expression  in  Israel  was  in  their  representation  of 
Ynwii  by  an  iiuage  of  an  ox  or  bidl  made  of  gold 
(compare  I  Kings  xii.  28).  In  conseciuence  of  the 
costliness  of  the  metal,  the  images  were  small,  and 
from  their  size,  rather  than  from  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal regarded  sacred,  were  called  "calves."  In  the 
earlier  time  the  images  were  carved  out  of  wood 
(compare  jNIoore.  ".Imlges,"  pp.  375  et  seq.);  but 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  it  became  the  custom  to 
make  them  of  gold.  These  golden  images  were  cast 
in  molds,  and  consecpiently  were  called  "molten 
images."  They  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  old 
nomailic  times,  since  they  are  mentioned  in  the  two 
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Covenant  Documents  (Ex.  xxxiv.  IT  ;  xx.  23), 
whereas  the  older  practise  of  making  images  of  wood 
persisted  more  as  a  private  custom.  In  tlie  Decalogue 
(Deut.  V.  8. ;  Ex.  xx.  4)  the  prohibition  does  not 
specify  molten  gods  and  those  of  silver  and  gold, 
but  extends  to  all  images  representing  Yinvii. 

It  has  been  often  held  (for  example,  by  Renan  and 
Maspero)  that  this  calf-worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt;  but  that  view  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
The  Egyptians  worshiped  the  living  animal,  and  not 
an  image;  and  the  prevalence  of  bull-worship 
among  agricultural  Semites  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  origin.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  b\dl  was  a  sym- 
bol of  strength  (compare  Num.  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  7). 

Ex.  xxxii.  attributes  the  making  of  a  golden  calf 
to  Aaron  at  Mount  Sinai  (see  C-\lf,  Golden). 
The  critics  assert  that  this  is  hardly  possible; 
since  the  bull  is  the  symbol  of  divinity  only  among 
settled  agrieidturists,  and  not  among  nomads  such 
as  the  Israelites  then  were.  The  narrative  in  ques- 
tion is  declared  by  them  to  be  in  reality  a  proi)hetic 
polemic  against  the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam,  in  making  the  sanctuaries  of  Betli-el 
and  Dan  the  recipients  of  his  royal  patronage,  placed 
in  thera  images  of  Vhwii  made  of  gold  in  this  calf 
form,  the  fame  of  which  went  far  and  wide  (com- 
pare I  Kings  xii.  23;  II  Kings  x.  39;  II  Chron.  xi. 
14,  15).  The  Deuteronomic  author  of  Kings  attrib- 
utes the  origination  of  these  representations  of 
YuwH  to  Jeroboam,  but  this  some  critics  question. 
Jeroboam,  it  has  been  assumed,  simply  revived  an 
old  custom;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  silver  image 
of  YiiWH  in  the  Temple  of  Jlicah  (Judges  xvii.. 
xviii.)  was  in  this  form.  Similar  images  were  per- 
haps in  the  Temple  at  Gilgal  (Amos  v.  4  et  seq. ; 
Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11  [12];  compare  G.  A. 
Smith,  "Book  of  Twelve  Prophets,"  i.  37),  and 
at  Samaria  (Hos.  viii.  5),  though  Wellhausen  and 
Nowack  are  of  the  opinion  that  "  Samaria  "  is  in  this 
latter  passage  used  for  the  whole  kingdom  and  not 
for  the  city. 

The  prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom  inveighed 
continually  against  the  rites  connected  with  these 
calf-shrines;  and  with  the  overthrow  of  that  king- 
dom they  disappear.  There  are  no  traces  of  this 
form  of  calf-worship  in  the  southern  kingdon) ; 
though  the  twelve  oxen  on  which  rested  the  great 
laver  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  vii.  25;  II 
Kings  xvi.  17;  Jer.  Hi.  20)  are  regarded  as  evidence 
that  there  was  some  sacred  character  attached  to  the 
bull. 

BiBLiOfiRAPiiv:  KufniMi,  HiUginii  rif  TKrail,  !.  T;i  T:i, 
23.5-ai(;,  2(i(i-;;n:;,  r^^r,-r,^7 ;  Hiii-iiii.'cii.  nritriiue  zuv  SiinHi- 
schcii  Helitii'iii>:fi<'^i:hiiiilc.  pii.  His  ,  t  siq.-.  Ii"lpiTt.siin,  Kaiiii 
ReUui">i  "f  hnv'L  rli.  ix.;  Baudis.'^iii.  .s'd/'?)'  n,  «'!<■..  vnl.  j.; 
KOnip,  Havptiiri)hU  nu\  eli\,  pp.  .5.V.'iS  ;  r»illiti;inu.  Amt.-<t>i- 
mentliehi'  Tlmihmir.  pp.  9»,  H9,  Kiii,  1117;  Savo-,  lUhluil 
iectw/'t;«,  1887,  pp.  289  et  8f'^;  .leusfn,  Kosnuihujie  d'V 
Babylnnier,  pp.  88  el  seq. 
J.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

CALIFORNIA :  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  exists  no  au- 
thenticated record  of  the  activities  of  Jews  in  Cali- 
fornia prior  to  1849.  During  that  year,  attracted  by 
the  discoveries  of  gold,  large  numbers  of  them  ven- 
tured into  the  new  El  Dorado,  scattering  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  gold-fields.  (A  partial  list  of  the 
Jewish    pioneers  of  California  is  given  in  Markens, 


"The  Hebrews  in  America,"  pp.  336,  337;  but  the 

list  needs  revision. )  The  constituent  elements  of  the 
na.scent  Jewish  communities  came  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  including  Australia,  and  some  of  them 
from  the  east  and  south  of  the  United  States.  Di- 
vine .services  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco  on  Kijjptir  Daj-,  1849,  in  a  tent  owned  by 
Louis  Franklin,  and  were  attended  by  about  ten 
persons  (Lceser's  "Occident,"  vii.  480;  "Chronicles 
of  Emanu-El,"  p.  16).  The  organization  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  was  completed  between  July  and 
October  of  the  following  year  (see  S.VN  Francisco). 
While  the  San  Francisco  community  is  the  oldest 
as  regards  the  date  or  dates  of  its  organization,  it 
received,  after  the  collapse  of  many  of  the  mining 
ventures,  large  accessions  from  the  Jewish  settlers 
in  the  gold  regions.  Many  Jews  had  found  their 
Avay  to  the  mines,  notably  along  the 
Early  Com-  American  river;  and  in  Placer,  Ama- 
munities.  dor,  and  Yuba  coimties  —  then  the 
centers  of  the  gold  excitement — and 
at  every  prominent  point  of  settlement  a  Jewish 
"mining  "  congregation  or  benevolent  society  began 
to  flourish.  As  most  of  these  institutions  have  now 
passed  out  of  existence,  it  may  be  well  to  preserve 
a  partial  record  of  them  in  this  permanent  form. 
For  a  complete  list  see  "  EmanuEl,"  Dec.  31,  1900, 
xi..  No.  6. 

Sonora :  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  organized 
in  1853.  A  burial-ground  is  still  cared  for  by  the 
few  families  resident  in  the  village. 

Stockton:  Congregation  Re'imAhubim organized 
1853  from  a  previously  existing  society  (1851)  for 
the  care  of  the  Jewish  insane.  In  1853  there  were 
three  Jewish  inmates  in  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Care  of  the  Insane  at  this  place. 

Los  Angeles:  In  18.>(  an  Israelite  named  Car- 
vallio,  of  Sephardic  extraction,  a  mendx'r  of  General 
Fremont's  expediti(ni.  .settled  in  Los  Angeles  and 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  benevolent  society. 
Religious  services  were  hekl  as  early  as  1852  (see 
Los  Angki.ks). 

Nevada  City:  The  Nevada  Hebrew  Society  was 
organized  in  1855.  Objects:  "To  hold  religious  .serv- 
ices, maintain  a  burj'ing-grouud  for  members  and 
others,  and  assist  the  needy  with  pecuniar)-  aid."  In 
1857  the  society  numbered  twenty  members. 

Jackson:  Congregation  organized  for  the  au- 
tunm  holidays  of  1856.  Ata  meeting  held  April  18, 
1857,  it  was  deciiled  to  build  a  synagogue,  the  first 
erected  in  the  mining  districts.  This  .synagogue  still 
exists,  but,  owing  to  the  migration  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  is  suliverted  to  .secular  purposes. 

Fiddletown :  Organization  in  1857  of  a  Jewish 
society  "for  the  furtherance  of  religiousand  human- 
itariun  iiilcrests," 

Jesu  Maria:  A  mining  camp  in  Amador  county, 
wlicre  services  were  held  by  Jewish  miners  in  1853. 
In  18.57  a  society  for  "the  maintenance  of  religious 
services  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor"  was  or- 
ganized ;  but  the  records  were  not  kept,  and  details 
are  not  obtainable. 

Marysville :  Congregation  B'nai  B'rith  (defunct) 
orgaiMzed  Nov.  H.  1857.  a  Hebrew  benevolent  soci- 
ety having  existed  since  18.53.  In  Aug.,  1860,  the 
Jewish  po])ulation  numbered  33  families,  exclusive 
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of  105  baclidors.     At  the  present  date   the  town 
contains  four  Jewish  families. 

Sacramento :  Congregation  organized  1857  out 
of  previously  existing  societies,  which  had  nourished 
since  ISol  (see  Sackamknto). 

Grass  Valley:  A  Jewisli  society  organized  Sept. 
8.  l^*"'!'!,  and  a  congregation  for  the  autumn  holidays 
of  1S,-,T. 

Shasta:  The  Hebrew  Indigent  Sick  and  Burial 
Society  organized  March  1.  1807. 

Folsom  :  Organization  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  in  1859. 

There  existed  Jewisli  burial-idaces  which  were 
owned  by  these  extinct  societies  in  Sonora,  Oro- 
ville,  Nevada  City,  Folsom,  and  Grass  Valley; 
and  these  are  piously  cared  for  by  the  descendants 
of  the  settlers  or  families  subse()ueutly  arrived. 
After  1870  most  of  the  organizations  mentioned  be- 
came defunct,  the  population  having  either  shifted 
to  the  new  metropolitan  centers  or  returned  to  the 
East.  Out  of  a  few  of  them  small  B'nai  B'rith 
lodges  were  organized  and  incorpoi'ated  witli  Dis- 
trict No.  4  of  that  order.  Congregations  remain  at 
the  following  points,  besides  the  smaller  ones  given 
below:  San  Francisco  (6),  Los  Angeles  (2),  Sacra- 
mento (1),  Stockton  (3),  Oakland  (2).  San  Jose  (1), 
San  Diego  (1);  total,  15. 

The  Jews  were  prominent  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  state  of  California.  So  far  as  the  record 
has  been  completed  mention  can  be 
State  made  of  Solomon  Hevdenfeldt,  chief 
Activity,  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia (1852-57) ;  Heurj-  A.  Lyons,  one 
of  the  lirst  three  justices  of  the  same  court:  Wash- 
ington Bartlett,  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  1849, 
and  governor  of  California  in  1887;  Elkan  Heyden- 
feldt.  brother  of  Solomon,  and  Isaac  Cardoza,  both 
members  of  the  California  legislature  of  1852;  Sam- 
uel jMarx,  United  States  appraiser  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco;  Joseph  Shannon,  county  treasurer  of 
San  Francisco  in  1851 ;  A.  C.  Labatt.  an  alderman  of 
San  Francisco  in  tlie  same  year;  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  business  men.  Of  the  latter  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  l)rothers  Seligman,  William,  Henry, 
Jesse,  and  James,  of  San  Francisco,  afterward  emi- 
nent in  finance;  Louis  Sloss  and  Lewis  Gerstle,  of 
Sacramento,  afterward  foiuiders  of  the  Alaska 
<'onnnercial  Company ;  and  of  Los'  Angeles  the 
Ilelbuan  and  Newmark  families,  the  former  now 
leading  (inanciers,  and  the  latter  still  one  of  the 
rei>resentative  Jewish  pioneer  families  of  southern 
California. 

During  the  mining  jjeriod  tlie  commercial  skill  of 
tlie  Hebrew  traders  developed  relations  with  the 
East  and  with  Euro|)e  (Soule,  "Annals  of  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  ").  The  financial  transactions  of  the  early  gold 
period  are  represented  in  part  by  the  names  of  He- 
brews like  Benjamin  Davidson,  agent  of  the  Roths- 
childs. Albert  Priest  of  Bliode  Island,  Albert  Dyer 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  three  brothers  Lazard,  now 
composing  the  internatiomd  banking  hou.se  of  Lazard 
Freres  (l^aris,  London,  and  San  Francisco);  besides 
the  Seligmans  (see  above),  the  Glaziers,  and  the 
AVormsers,  all  now  in  New  York,  but  industrial  anil 
linaneial  pioneers  of  California. 

Out  of  the  slenderest  besrinninirs— for  most  of  these 


youths  were  not  overburdened  with  means — came 
forth  a  number  of  the  proudest  business  enterprises 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  United  States.  Moritz 
Friedlandeu,  about  1870,  was  one  of  the  grain 
kings  of  the  country ;  Michael  Reese,  one  of  the 
extensive  realty  brokers;  and  Adolph  Sutro,  an 
engineer,  whose  famous  exi)loitation  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lodes  by  means  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  has  become 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  mining  history  of  the 
United  States.  While  many  of  the  early  commer- 
cial firms  have  passed  away,  otiicrs  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  pioneer  industry  and  foresight,  strong 
linaneial  concerns  worthily  maintained  by  the  scc- 
on<l  and  third  generations.  The  London,  Paris,  and 
American  Bank  (Signumd  Greeuebaum,  Richard  Alt- 
schul)  is  still  the  agency  of  its  founders,  Lazard 
Frfres;  the  Anglo-Californiau  Bank  (Philip  N. 
Lilienthal,  Iguatz  Steinhart)  is  the  successor  of  the 
Seligman  interests;  and  the  Nevada  Bank,  the 
Union  Trust  Ccunpany,  and  the  Farmers  and  Jler- 
chants'  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  (Isaiah  W.  Hellraan, 
Herman  W.  Ilellmau.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.)  are  three 
institutions  representing  a  number  of  financial  inter- 
ests of  national  magnitude  and  importance.  The 
great  coal-fields  of  the  Northwest  and  of  Canada 
owe  much  to  the  exploitation  of  John 

Pioneer       Rosenfeld;    and   the   seal-fisheries  of 

Work  in      Alaska,  as   well   as   the   mineral  and 

Alaska.  other  resources  of  that  territory-,  were 
develo]ied  b^- Jewish  successors  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Compan}-,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, and  its  more  modern  competitors,  the  North 
American  Conmicrcial  Comjiany  (Herman  Liebes, 
Isaac  Liebes)  and  Blum  tt  Roth  (Leon  Blum  and 
Daniel  Pioth). 

The  Jews  of  California  are  siniilarlj-  prominent  in 
the  professions.  In  medicine  and  surgeiy  the  lead- 
ing names  are:  Hirschfelder  (infernal  medicine),  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  late  President  McKinley ; 
Rosenstirn  (surgery  and  gynecology) ;  Regensburger 
(skin  diseases) ;  Newniark  (nervous  diseases) ;  Abrams 
(lung  diseases);  Barkan  and  iVrnold  (eye  and  ear). 
Among  the  younger  iihyi^ieiaus  of  California  of 
Jewish  extraction  Josepli  Erlanger,  now  a  jtrofessor 
of  physiological  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  may  be  prominently  mentioned. 

In  law  the  names  of  Charles  L.  Aekerman,  Jacob 
B.  Reinstein,  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  and  Marcus  Rosen- 
thal represent  a  class  of  attorneys  remarkable  for 
legal  acumen  and  capacity.  In  the  arts  Ernest 
Peixotto,  .scion  of  an  illustrious  familv,  has  become 
an  eminent  representative  of  his  jieople,  and  in  eco- 
nomics his  .sister.  Dr.  Jessica  Blanche  Peixotto,  holds 
an  established  position. 

The  universities  and  colleges  have  their  quota  of 
Jewish  scholars.     Atnong  them  are  the  following: 

In  the  .University  of  California,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Jaffa;  Department  of  Mathematics,  Wilz- 
cynski:  German  facility.  Putzker,  Senger;  Semitic 
Department,  Yoorsanger.  Jlargolis;  medical  faculty, 
D'Ancona,  Lcvi.son;  board  of  regents,  Ilelbnau. 
Reinstein.  In  the  facidfy  of  Cooper  Medical  College 
are  Hinschfeldcr,  Barkan,  and  Harris.  In  music,  Ja- 
cob H.Roswald.  Cantor  Edward  J.  Stark,  Henry  Hey 
man,  Landsberger,  Signumd  Bcel,  and  Louis  Lisser 
(professor  of  music  at  Mills's  Seminary)  represent 
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abilities  rpcoguized  throughout  the  West.  Louis 
Sloss  until  his  recent  demise  was  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  California,  being  succeeded  by  Lewis 
Gerstle;  Julius  Jacobs  is  the  subtreasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  San  Francisco,  and  Herman  Silver 
was  director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Denver,  Vo\. 

The  bench  of  California  now  has  Jlax  C.  Sloss, 
one  of  the  youngest,  but  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  learned,  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
eourt  of  San  Francisco.  Julius  Kahn  is  now  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Fourth  California  District 
(San  Francisco). 

In  iournulisni,  JI.  H.  De  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  "Chronicle,"  is  well  known;  and  in 
literature  the  native  authoress,  Emma  \Voi,F,  needs 
but  to  be  mentioned.  In  San  Francisco  alone  more 
than  one  liundred  Jewish  women  are  enrolled  as 
public-school  teachers  ("  Directory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,"  June  1,  1902),  and  there  are  several 
in  the  high  school  faculties.  The  name  of  Leon 
Sloss  may  be  added  as  one  of  the  regents  of  Stanford 
University. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  present  commercial  and 
professional  status  of  the  Jews  of  California  is  also 
fairly  indicative  of  their  social  standing  and  of  the 
e.\cellent  character  of  their  communal  institutions. 
In  1901  the  Jewish  population  of  California  did  not 
exceed  28,000,  of  which  San  Francisco  alone  num- 
bered 17,500.  This  comparatively  small  body  of 
people  is  competently  organized;  every  aspect  of 
■communal  work,  including  the  religious,  having 
sti-ong  representation.  The  following  table,  though 
by  no  means  complete,  furnishes  an  indication  of  the 
■organized  strength  of  the  Jews  of  California: 

Jewish  Organiz.^tions  of  California, 
Including  Congregations. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  (April 
32,  1898)  revealed  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Jews  of 
California  to  a  marked  degree.     The  first  volunteer 
regiment  ordered  to  the  Philippines  was  the  First 
California  (James  F.   Smith,  colonel). 
Californian  This  regiment,  of  nearly  1.200  officers 
Jews  in     and  men,  contained  at  the  time  of  its 
War.        departure  fully  t'lf/Zit  pi'reeiit  of  Jewish 
volunteers,  or  nearly  one  hundred  men, 
mostly  natives  of  San  Francisco,     At  the  battle  of 
Cavite,  fought  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  first  to  fall   was  Sergeant  Morris  Justh 
III.— 33 


(First  California).  The  incomplete  state  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  First  California,  and  the  general  desire  to 
equip  the  regiment  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity 
of  the  state,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Red  Cross  Societ}-,  of  which  Jacob  Voorsanger 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  vice-president, 
and  Sarah  Sloss  and  Betty  Lowenberg  members  of  the 
board.  Subse(|Uently,  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  the  army  in  the  Philippines,  the  Jlanila 
Librar}'  Association  was  organized,  of  which  Jacob 
Voorsanger  was  the  first  president  and  Betty  Low- 
enberg the  distributing  manager.  The  latter  still 
retains  her  position.  The  First  California  returned 
from  the  war  with  distinction,  bringing  back  one  of 
its  Jewish  members  (I'ercy  L.  Badt)  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  In  the  California  Artillery  and  the 
Si.xth  California,  Jewish  commissioned  ofticers  like- 
wise rendered  valuable  service  in  the  mobilization  of 
their  respective  commands,  among  them  Emanuel 
M.  Heller, Eugene  Baer,  and  Jlorris  Green wald.  In 
the  state  militia  of  California,  Brig. -Gen.  Hyman  P. 
Bu.sh  is  a  field-otficer  with  more  than  twenty  years 
of  continuous  service. 

BiBLiofJRAPHY:  Soule,  Anna\i^  of  San  Franciiteo;  Hittell, 
Hixloru  of  Califtirnia,  vol.  U.:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Valifornia 
Intrr  Povuhi;  Miirkeiis,  Tlir  lIihrtirsiiiAmirica;  Voor- 
sanirer.  ('Iinuiirhs  <tf  Knuiitu-h'A;  idt-tii,  A  h\w  Chapters 
fnitit  Ihr  llistoriini  ili<'  Ji  n'snf  tin:  Pncilir  Omul,  inAmeri- 
viinjiivs'  ^itniiml,  !)tA^i;  I'acilif  Hrhrrir  ^-l/uiMaf,  vols.  1. 
an-i  ii.,  isits-int;  .Mnrais,  t^mititiit  Isrot  ttlt\'i  of  the  JVinc- 
ti.iilh  iriilnnr,  Ainenmit  Ji  iiisli  Yi  or  Bonk,  I9m-I90l; 
Tlic  Gleaner,  San  Franoisco  (Julius  Eekman),  1856-lSffiJ; 
Enianu  El,  eilited  by  Jacob  Vooreanger. 
A.  J.    V. 

CALIFS  :  1.  The  attitude  of  the  first  Mohamme- 
dan rulers  toward  their  Jewish  subjects  was  as 
much  regulated  b}'  circumstances  as  had  been  that 
of  Mohanmied  himself.  The  latter,  having  subdued 
the  Jewish  tribes  of  Arabia  and  located  them  in  the 
northern  borders  of  the  peninsula,  permitted  them 
to  remain  on  condition  that  they  gave  half  their 
harvest  to  the  Moslem  authorities.  This  was  a  pol- 
icy of  utility  pure  and  simple,  as  the  Jewish  farm- 
ers were  needed  to  hel])  feed  the  Moslem  armies. 
The  same  policy  was  upheld  during  the  reign  of 
Abu  Bekr,  and  his  successor  Omar  was  guided  by 
two  principles,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  mobility  of  his 
army  by  not  allowing  them  to  turn  agriculturists, 
and  to  banish  all  non-conformists  from  Arabia 
proper.  This  course  of  action  resulted  in  the  tol- 
erance of  non-Moslem  settlers  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces, while  imposts  and  land-taxes  laid  upon  them 
secured  the  revenues  of  these  contjucred  territories 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

Omar  wrought  another  and  more  important  change 
in  the  fortunes  cjf  his  Jewish  subjects.  He  trans- 
planted them  to  Kufa,  a  town  he  had  founded  in  the 
year  15  of  the  Ilegira,  in  'Irak,  the  ancient  Baby- 
lon. Apart  from  the  imposts  laid  upon  them,  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  a  special  garb  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Faithful,  and  were  further  bound 
to  grant  three  days'  hospitality  to  every  traveling 
Moslem,  to  permit  the  latter  to  enter  their  places  of 
worship,  and  to  abstain  from  riding  on  horseback 
and  from  using  expressions  derogatory  to  Islam. 
A  Moslem  legend  relates  (Tabari,  i).  2403)  that  at 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  Omar  was  greeted  by  a 
Jew  as  the  friend  of  Elijah.     This  legend  conveys  the 
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idea  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  considereil  the  JIos 
lem  victory  a  relief  from  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  under  the  Byzantine  regime. 
The  Jews  of  Horns  also  looked  forward  to  the  con- 
quest of  their  city  by  the  Moslems  (Beladhori,  ed.  De 
Gocjc.  p.  137).  During  the  siege  of  Ca'sarea  a  Jew 
named  Josef  is  said  to  have  led  the  Arab  warriors 
through  a  subterranean  passage  into  the  town  which 
contained  100.000  of  his  coreligionists.  According 
to  another  legend,  the  convert  Ka'ab  al-Ahbar  pre- 
dictcil  Omar's  death  three  days  before  the  latter  was 
ass;issinated  (Ibn  al-Athir,  iii.  38;  concerning  Ab- 
dallah  ibn  Saba  see  i.  43). 

2.  Ommiads :  The  government  of  the  califs  of 
the  house  of  Omayya  was  guided  by  principles  unlike 
those  of  their  predecessors.  Religious  interests  gave 
way  to  dynastic  considerations.  Civil  war  and  party 
strife  increased.  The  unity  of  the  Moslem  religion 
was  broken  by  deep  schisms.  The  Jews  profited  by 
these  conditions  in  that  the  beads  of  the  various 

political  and  religious  factions  had  no 
Ommiads     leisure  in  which  to  disturb  them.    Thcj' 
and  not  only  became  reconciled  to  the  new 

Fatimites.  order  of  things,  but  took  part  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  3Ioslems  and  in  the 
rise  of  literary  activity  among  them.  The  phy- 
sician JNIaserjaweih  of  Bassora  translated  (683)  a 
medical  work  from  Syriac  into  Arabic  (Stein- 
Schneider,  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  Iii.  428  tt  seq.).  In  Irak 
the  Jew  Somair  struck  coins  for  the  calif  'Abd  al- 
Malik,  but  was  put  into  prison  and  threatened  with 
death  by  the  tyrannical  governor  Hajjaj. 

3.  Abbassids :  See  Jewish  Encyclopedi.\,  i. 
39. 

4.  Fatimite  Califs  in  Egypt :  With  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  many  Jewish  communities  came 
under  the  Jlohammedau  rule.  Amr  b.  al-Asi,  the 
conqueror  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  reported 
to  Omar  that  he  found  in  Alexandria  alone  40,000 
Jewish  taxpayers  (Calcashandi,  tr.  by  Wiisten- 
feld.  p.  44).  Otherwise  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Africa  in  general,  were  not  much  in  evidence  for 
about  two  centuries.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
comparative  peace  under  the  various  d3'nasties 
which  strove  to  detach  the  North-African  provinces 
from  the  commander  of  the  Faithful.  Ziadat  Allah, 
the  last  Aghlabide  prince,  appointed  the  well-known 
Isaac  Israeli  (the  Elder)  his  physician-in-ordinary. 
When  the  Aghlabide  rule  was  overthrown,  Isaac 
passed  over  into  the  service  of  the  concjueror,  Obaid 
Allah,  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty.  This  was 
about  the  time  that  Saadia  was  born  in  Fayum. 
Obaid  Allah  himself  was  said  to  have  l)een  the  son 
of  a  Jewish  widow  in  Salamiyj'a.  His  name  was 
Said,  and  when  his  mother  married  the  Shiitic 
chief  Al-Husain,  his  stepfather  converted  him  to 
Islam.  He  was  then  declared  to  be  the  long- 
expected  Imam,  and,  on  coming  to  power,  he  as- 
sumed the  name  "Obaid  Allah."  This  story  is, 
however,  supposed  to  have  been  concocted  in  order 
to  discredit  the  descent  of  Obaid  Allah  from  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  Jlohammed. 

Obaid  Allah  and  his  successors  extended  the  Fati- 
mite power  at  the  expense  of  the  califs  of  Bagdad. 
A1-' Aziz,  -who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  ap- 
pointed the  Jew  Manasse  and  the  Christian  Isa  his 


lieutenants  (990).  Through  the  treachery  of  several 
Moslem  citizens  they  were,  however,  subsequently 
deposed  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  change  of 
policy  toward  the  Jews  assumed  a  much  graver 
character  under  the  next  calif,  the  famous  Al-Hakim. 
This  monarch,  suddenly  seized  by  a  fanatic  zeal  for 
his  cause,  developed  what  is  called  the  "religion  of  . 
the  Druses  "  (see  De  Sacj',  "  La  Religion  des  Druses, " 
p.  303).  One  of  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine 
was  excessive  severity  in  the  treatment  of  non- 
Moslems.  In  1004  he  ordered  Jews  and  Christians 
to  wear  black  turbans,  and  black  marks  on  their  yel- 
low costumes,  and  when  bathing  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  around  the  neck  a  bell,  or  a  block  of  wood 
weighing  five  pounds  and  resembling  a  calf's  head. 
Jewish  ba.hcrs  were  distinguished  by 
Per-  woollen  blocks.     Jews  were  forbidden 

secution  by  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  to  hire  mules 
Al-Hakim.  and  asses  from  Moslem  owners.  They 
could  use  only  wooden  saddles,  and 
were  compelled  to  wear  the  bags  on  the  right  side. 
Moslems  were  forbidden  to  serve  them  or  to  allow 
them  the  use  of  their  ships.  Spies  were  employed 
to  discover  all  transgressors  of  these  restrictions. 
Many  Jews  adopted  Islam,  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
and  many  emigrated  to  foreign  countries.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Al-Hakim  relented,  and  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  old  faith. 

About  this  time  the  brothers  Abu  Sa'd  Ibrahim 
and  Abu  Xasr  Haruu,  sous  of  Abu  Sahl  of  Tustar, 
were  prominent  merchants  in  Cairo.  The  calif  Al- 
Zaliir  (1021-36)  bought  from  Abu  Sa'd  a  female  slave, 
who  became  the  mother  of  the  next  calif,  Al-Mus- 
tansir.  In  consequence  of  this,  Abu  Sad's  iuHuence 
became  very  great.  At  his  recommendation  Al-Mus- 
tansir  appointed  Abu  ul-Fath  Sadakah,  a  converted 
Jew,  as  vizier.  Some  time  afterward  the  latter  caused 
Abu  Sad  to  be  a.ssassinated.  Lender  the  rule  of  Al- 
Amir  (1101-30)  a  Jew  named  Abu  al-!Manja  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  district  of  Daraietta.  At  the 
request  of  the  citizens  he  built  a  canal,  which  was 
long  known  under  the  name  of  "  the  canal  of  Abu 
al-Manja  "  (Makrizi.  i.  487;  Calcashandi,  p.  27).  The 
next  calif,  Al-Hatiz.  appointed  the  Jew  Abu  Mansur 
his  physiciau-in-ordinary ;  the  latter,  when  com- 
manded to  poison  the  calif's  son,  refused  to  do  so. 
In  1171  the  Fatimite  califate  was  declared  extinct  by 
Saladin.  At  about  the  same  time  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  Cairo  and  gave  much  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  religious  and  communal  life  of 
the  Jews  of  the  jilace.  information  which  is  corrobo- 
rated and  supplemented  b)'  later  authors  (see  Eng- 
lish translation  bv  Asher). 

<;.  "  IT.  Ilnt. 

CALIGULA  (CAItrS  CiESAR  AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS):  Third  emperor  of  Rome;  born 
Aug.  ol,  12  c.K.  :  assassinated  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  41. 
He  soon  displayed  the  characteristics  which  made  his 
reign  a  blot  on  Roman  history.  He  formed  a  strong 
friendship  for  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  who,  as  the 
Romans  thought,  influenced  Caligula  for  the  worse. 

Later  on,  Caligula  professed  belief  in  his  own  di- 
vinity, and  ordered  altars  to  be  erected  to  himself 
and  worship  to  be  paid  to  him.  In  Alexandria  the 
Roman  governor,  A.  Avillius  Flaccus,  tried  to  force 
this  worship  on  the  Jews,  and  made  their  disobedi- 
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ence  a  pretext  for  persecuting  them.  He  even  sup- 
pressed an  address  of  homage  which  tliey  purposed 
sending  to  Caligula.  The  governor  was  suddeulv 
removed  in  the  autumn  of  38,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  under  his  successor,  C.  Vitrasius  PoUio, 
until  the  deatli  of  Caligula,  is  unknown. 

The  discord  between  the  Jews  and  the  heathensof 
Alexandria  conliiuied.     In   the  3'ear  40  both   sent 
(k'legations  to  Caligula,  in  order  to  present  the  mat- 
ter to  him  aud  to  win  his  good-will. 
Jewish       Philo  headed  the  Jewish  enibass}-,  and 
Delegates    Apiou  that  of  the  heathen.     A  report 
to  Caligula,  of  the  nnssion  by  Philo  has  been  pre- 
served,  though   not   in   the   original : 
and  an  alleged  report  of  the  heathen  delegation  is 
found   in   the   collection  of  papyri  at  Berlin,  ■which 
Wilckeu   intends   to  edit   ("Hermes,"    xxvii.    474). 
The  mission  ended  unfavorably  for  the  Jews.     Heli- 
con, a  base  favorite  of  Caligula,  assisted  the  Alexan- 
drians  to   thwart   the  Jews.     Caligula    ulliinately 
consented  to  receive  the  embassy,  but  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  contumely  and  insult.     The}-  were 
obliged  to  follow  at  his  heels  while  he  interspersed 
orders  to  his  gardeners  with  ribald  remarks  (m  the 
Jewish  religion.     Xaturally  no  redress  ensued  from 
such  an  interview. 

Meanwhile,  Caligula's  madness  almost  caused  ca- 
lamity to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  also.  The  heat  hens 
of  Jamnia,  a  seaport  largely  peopled  with  Jews,  pro- 
voked the  latter  and  exhibited  their  own  liiyalt}'  by 
erecting  an  altar  in  ]ionf)r  of  Caligula.  Forthwith 
the  Jews  demolished  it.  Herennius  Cajiito.  the  proc- 
urator, reported  this  to  Caligula,  who,  infuriated, 
sent  an  order  that  his  image  be  placed  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Petronius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was 
ordered  to  mobilize  half  of  his  army  in  Palestine  in 
order  to  enforce  this  command  (39— iO). 
Trouble  in  Petronius,  anticipating  a  serious  con- 
Palestine,  tiict,  endeavored  either  to  gain  the  as- 
sent of  the  Jews  to  the  imperial  com- 
mand or  to  secure  the  revocation  of  the  latter. 
When  llie  news  of  Caligula's  intention  spread 
through  Palestine,  it  occasioned  general  mourning. 
A  large  delegation  ajipeared  before  Petronius  at 
I'tolemais,  his  headquarters,  and  their  mournful 
petition  produced  a  ileep  impression  on  him.  Later, 
a  similar  deputation  came  before  Petronius  at  Tilie- 
rias  and  was  joined  by  Aristobulus,  Agrippa's  elo- 
quent brother.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Agrippa 
had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  at  a  banquet  given  by 
him  to  the  emperor,  he  succeeded  in  inveigling  the 
latter  into  a  virtual  revocation  of  his  order.  After- 
ward the  letter  of  Petronius,  asking  the  emperor  for 
an  annulment  of  his  order,  arrived ;  Cali.gula  was 
incensed  at  the  audacit}'  of  the  governor,  and  re- 
gretting his  former  action,  laid  plans  for  introducing 
his  statue  into  the  Temple  surreptitiously,  and  sent 
an  order  of  immediate  suicide  to  Petronius.  This 
message  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  after  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  Caligula's  assassination  at  the 
hand  of  Cassius  Chareas.  It  is  possiblethat  the  day 
of  his  death  (23  Shebat)  was  instituted  as  a  memo- 
rial day  at  Jerusalem. 

Bibliography:  Pliilo.  Dr  Legattone  ad  Cajum:  Idem,  In 
Flaecum  :  Suetonius.  CnUtivla :  Dlo  Cassius,  lix.  et  Sfi/.:  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  xvili.  6,  xix.  1 ;  Delaunay,  Philun  d'Alexan- 


drie,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1670;  Mommsen,  RnmUehf  Getich.v.  .51^ 
.MS ;  (iriitz.  Gfscli.  dcr  Jllilin.  4tll  ed..  ill.  319  ct  kc;.,  a7i  ft 
f^tii.:  sclijirer.  GikiIi.  ai  nd.,  i.  4!l.'>  it  seq.;  Vogelstein  and 
Kipircr,  Gi>(7i.  ili  rjtiilru  in  Rum.  i.  Itj-IK. 

H.  G.  E. 

CALIMANI,  BARUCH:  Italian  publisher; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Venice. 
He  issued  the  work  of  liis  teacher,  Eliezer  Ash- 
kenazi,  "Ma'ase  Adonai"  (Venice,  1.583),  and  Moses 
Alshcch's  "Torat  Jlosheh  "  (ib.  1601),  adding  rhetor- 
ical prefaces  to  both  works. 

BnsLiooR.^PHY :  Nepi-tihiroiidi,  ZeherZaddihim.  p. ai ;  Eliezer 
Asbkenazi,  Ma'ase  AdiDiai.  ed.  Cracow, 
i.o.  I.   Ber. 

CALIMANI,  SIMHAH  (SIMON)  BEN 
ABRAHAM:  Venetian  "lablji  and  author;  died  at 
Venice  Aug.  2,  1784.  He  was  a  versatile  writer, 
and  e()ually  prominent  as  linguist,  poet,  orator,  and 
Talmudist.  During  his  rabbinate  Calimani  was  en- 
gaged as  corrector  at  the  Hebrew  printing-office  in 
Venice.  Among  the  great  number  of  books  revised 
by  him  was  tiie  responsum  of  David  ben  Zimra 
(RaDBaZ),  to  which  he  added  an  index,  and  the 
"  Yad  Ilaruzim  "  (on  Hebrew  versitication)  of  Gerson 
Hefez,  enriched  with  interesting  notes  of  his  own. 

Calimani  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "II  Rabbino  Morale-Toscano,"  an  Italian  trans- 
lation of  the  Jlishnah  treatise  Abot  (in  collabora- 
tion with  Jacob  Saraval,  Venice,  1729,  often  re- 
printed); (2)  "Kelale  Dikduke  Leshon  'Eber,"  a 
Hebrew  grammar  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Bible, 
edited  at  Venice,  1739;  (3)  "Grammatica  Ebrea,"  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  preceding  work,  Venice, 
1751;  Pisa,  181.1;  (4)"Kol  Simhah"  (Voice  of  Joy), 
an  allegorical  drama,  with  Jealousy,  Folly,  and 
Wisdom  as  the  heroes,  Venice,  17.58;  (.5)  a  Hebrew 
Italian  dictionary,  left  unfinished. 

Calimani  was  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and 
took  part  in  the  campaign  directed  by  Wessely 
against  the  deliveiy  of  casuistic  lectures  (pilpul)  in 
the  synagogues  (see  Zunz,  "G.  'V."  p.  439,  note  c). 

niBMOCRAPiiY  :  Nepi-(,hirondi,  Tiilcilnt  GedoU  Yi.Tnel,  p.34o; 
Dei  Rossi.  Iiiziintariii  .sVorfco.  ]>.  7ii ;  steiuselineider.  Cat. 
Bi«t].  c.l.  2.">il.", :  Klein,  mtit.  Uandlauh,  No.  :J4S  ;  idem,  in 
Miinatssclo'ift.  .\liii.  505,  5tJ7  ;  Jiortura,  Indue,  p.  il. 

6.  I.  Br. 

CALITAS  :  A  Levite  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife.  but.  at  the  solicitation  of  Ezra,  repudiated  her 
(I  Esd.  ix.  23).  Ezra  x.  28  gives  "  Kelaiah,"  a  glos- 
.sator,  however,  giving  the  collateral  form  "Kclita." 
He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  "Calitas"  who 
helped  Ezra  to  explain  the  Law  (I  Esd.  ix.  48;  in 
Nell.  viii.  7  given  as  "  Kelita  "). 

E.  G.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

CALIXTUS  II.  (GUIDO  OF  BURGUNDY) : 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  ]>ope  (1119-24); 
born  at  Quigney,  near  Besan<;on,  France;  died  at 
Rome  Dec.  12,  1124.  Ilis  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
was  a  very  favorable  one.  On  entering  Rome,  after 
having  defeated  the  antipope  Gregory  VIII.,  Calix- 
tus  issued  a  bull  which  proliibited  the  foi-ced  con- 
versions of  Jews.  Calixtus  .said,  "  From  constrained 
adoption  of  Christianity,  a  faithful  adherence  to  that 
religion  can  not  be  exjiected."  He  also  forbade,  un- 
der pain  of  excommunication,  the  infliction  of  bodily 
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or  pecuniary  injuries  on  Jews  who  had  not  been 
legally  condemned  by  a  tribunal;  they  were  not  to 
be  hindered  iu  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  were 
their  cemeteries  to  be  deliled.  This  bull  served  as  a 
moilcl  to  the  subst'quent  popes  who  were  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  Jews.  It  was  mentioned  in  the 
bull  "Sieut  Judivis"  of  Innocent  IV..  and  iu  that  of 
Eugeu  IV. 

Bimior.RKPiiT:  Stem.  I'lhundlichf  Beilrilgt  zur  Stellting 
der  I'iiiKsU-  zu  dcii  Juiltii.  i.  *i:  Wnlterioh,  Piiiitiiicum 
Rnniaiiiiruin.  eto.,  ii.  l:!.-*;  Vogclstiiii  and  ISieger,  Ueach.  (kr 
Judeii  ill  Horn,  i.  L'l!'. 

G.  I    Bn 

CAIiLENBERG,  JOHANN  HEINRICH : 
Professor  of  theology  and  philology,  and  promoter 
of  couversionist  enterprise  among  tlie  Jews;  born 
of  peasjint  parents  at  Molschlebeu  Jan.  12,  1694; 
died  July  11.  1760.  In  173.>  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philology  in  the  University  t>f  Halle,  and 
in  1739  profes,sor  of  theology.  From  his  youth  he 
cherished  the  idea  of  working  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jlohammedans :  but  later  he  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  work  among  the  Jews,  and  established,  in 
1728.  the  Institutum  Judaicum.  to  which  he  attached 
a  printingoflice.  In  this  office  he  printed  the  Gospel 
and  other  Christian  books  iu  the  Jud;BO-Gcrman  dia 
lect,  and  distributed  them  among  the  Jews.  He  also 
sent  missionaries  to  other  European  countries,  and 
was  a  patron  of  converted  Jews.  His  plans  for  the 
conversion  of  Jlohammedans  were  resumed  some 
what  later,  but  iu  these  he  utterly  failed.  The  In- 
stitutum Judaicum  existed  until  1791. 

BiBi.ioGR.vFHV:  Allgiindne  Deutsche  Bii)graphie ;  Herzop- 
Plitl,  lifal-KttcyklopUdie  fUr  Protestantischc  Theidnqie 
ii»d  Kinhcsee  Missionen  Unterden  Juden;  Furst,  BU)- 
liotheca  Judaica. 

T.  A.  R. 

"CALLING  UP."  See 'Ai.iYAH. 
CAJLLIKKHOE  :  Hot  springs  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  Zerka  Maim  (Buhl,"  Geo- 
graphic des  Alten  Paliistiua," p.  123;  Smith,  "Histor- 
ical Geography  of  Palestine,"  p.  571).  Josephus  de- 
scribes the  springs  ("Ant."  xvii.  6.  §  2)  as  running 
into  the  lake  of  Asphaltites  and  as  being  lit  to  drink. 
They  were,  however,  strong!}'  sulfurous,  and  for 
this  reasou  were  used  for  medicinal  purposes  to 
cure  skin  diseases.  It  was  to  Callirrhoe  that  Herod 
went  for  relief  from  bis  ailment,  without,  however, 
securing  it.  Modern  travelers  liave  noticed  at  Callir- 
rhoe four  large  and  many  small  springs.  Sulfurous 
vapors  are  given  off  by  the  waters,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  waters  of  Tibe- 
rias, 49°  C.  The  ground  around  the  sources  is 
covered  with  reeds,  thorns,  and  wild  palm-trees 
<Rt)binson,  "Physical  Geography,"  pp.  163-164). 
Neubauer  supposes  that  by  the  appellation  DT3 
("Biram"),  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedrin 
108a)  among  the  thermal  places,  is  meant  Callirrhoe, 
which  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Balis;  and  that 
DT3  is  a  corrupt  reading  of  DT3.  In  fact,  Jose- 
phus speaks  of  a  locality  called  Baaras  situated  in  a 
vaUey  iu  the  vicinity  of  Machaerus,  where  Hames 
rising  from  the  earth  can  be  noticed  in  the  night. 
This  locality  is  called  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Baris 
or  Barn.  "  Callirrhoe  "  is  the  post-Biblical  name  of 
Lasha. 

Bibliography  :  Neulnuer,  Ld  Gmgraphie  du  Talmud,  pp. 
37,  254. 

J-  JK.  G.  B.  L. 


CALLISTHENES  :  A  Syrian  w  ho  was  believed 
to  have  been  concerned  iu  the  burning  of  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  during  the  jiersecution  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (I  Mace.  iv.  38).  When  the  Jews  were 
celebrating  their  subsequent  victory  over  Nicanor 
(135  B.C.),  they  captured  Callisthenes,  who  had  taken 
refuge  iu  a  little  house,  and  burned  him  to  death. 
"  And  so  he  received  a  reward  meet  for  his  wicked- 
ness" (II  Mace.  viii.  33).  E.  G.  II. 

CALM,  MARIE  (pseudonym.  M.  Rutland): 

German  authoress  and  advocate  of  women's  suf- 
frage: born  at  Arolsen.  Germany.  April  3,  1832;  died 
at  Cassel,  Germany,  Feb.  22,  1887.  She  managed  a 
seminary  for  indigent  girls  at  Cassel,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche 
Frauenverein.  Aside  from  her  books  on  household 
economics  and  etiquette,  she  was  the  author  of: 
"Bilder  \ind  Kliinge."  poems.  Cassel,  1871;  "  Weib- 
liches  Wirkeu  in  Ki'iche.  Wohnzimnier.  und  Salon." 
Berlin,  1874;  third  edition,  1882;  "Leo.  "novel.  1876; 
"Ein  Blick  ins  Leben."  Stuttgart,  1877:  "Wilde 
Blumen,"  novel,  Bremen,  1880;  "Echter  Adel," 
Stuttgart,  1883;  and  "Bella's  Blaubuch,"  Leipsic, 
1883. 

BiBLioGR.iPnT:  Leriknn  Deutscher  Frauen  der  Feder.  i. 
lai,  ii.   214;    Brockbaus,   Konversations-Lcxihon,  Supple- 
ment, p.  215. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

CALMANSON,    JACOB   (JACaXTES).      See 

Poland. 

CALMER,  LIEFMANN:  Baron  of  Picquigny, 
an  important  persouage  in  French  Jewry  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  born  in  Aurich,  Hanover,  in 
1711;  died  in  Paris  Dec.  17,  1784.  His  full  syna- 
gogal  name  was  Mo.ses  EliezerLipmannben  Kalony- 
mus — in  German,  "  Kallmann,"  whence  the  family 
name  "  Calmer  "  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  From 
"Lipmann"  undoubtedly  came  "Liefmann."  Cal- 
mer lirst  settled  in  The  Hague,  and  later  left  Holland 
for  France,  in  which  country  he  obtained  letters  of 
naturalization. 

On  April  27,  1774.  Pierre  Briet.  lord  of  Benapre, 
as  straw  man  for  Calmer,  bought  from  the  creditors 
of  the  duke  of  Chaulues  the  barony  of  Picquigny 
and  viscountcy  of  Amiens  for  l,olK),000  francs.  A 
little  later  it  was  declared  that  the  purchase  was 
made  iu  the  name  of  Liefmann  Calmer,  full  citizen 
of  The  Hague  and  naturalized  Frenchman.  He  thus 
became  baron  of  Picquigny  and  viscount  of  .\jiiiens. 
Calmer  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  guillo- 
tined during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  the  third  dying 
without  issue  in  1824. 

Bibliography:  Isidore  Loeb,  t'li  Baron  Jiiif  Frati^ai^  an 
XVIIP  Sit'ch',m  Aunuairc  dc«  Archives  Wd^/itfA,  1885- 
ISSti.  p.  136;  Leon  Kahn.  Hi-'<toir€  de  la  Communaute  I^- 
raiUte  dt  Paris,  l$)^<i,  Appendix,  p.  1S9. 
J.  H.  Gut. 

CALMET,  AUGUSTIN:  French  Catholic  theo- 
logian, histiirian,  and  Biblical  scholar;  born  1672  at 
Jlesnil-la-Horgne  in  Lorraine;  died  1757  in  Paris. 
In  1688  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
began  his  studies.  Coming  across  the  smaller  He- 
brew grammar  by  Buxtorf  and  some  other  Hebrew 
books  in  the  abbey  of  Munster,  he  undertook  the 
study  of  the  language,  assisted  by  the  Protestant 
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pastor  Faber.  From  1696  to  1704  lie  was  instructor 
in  tlie  abbey  of  jMoycn-Moutier,  and  there  wrote  liis 
commentary  on  the  Bible.  After  various  ecelesias- 
tieal  aiipointments,  lie  became  abbot  of  Senones  (in 
Lorraine),  in  whieli  position  lie  remained  until  his 
death. 

Of  Calmet's  numerous  works  (a  full  list  of  whicli 
is  given  b}-  Fange,  and  in  tlie  "Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generale  ")  only  four  need  Ijc  mentioned  liere:  (1) 
Ili.s  first  exegetical  work,  on  wliich  rests  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  Biblical  scholar,  is  the  commentary  "  La  Ste. 
Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Fran(;ais  avec  un  Coramentaire 
Litteral  et  Criticpie  "  (1707;  4tli  ed.,  1729).  lie  was 
the  first  prominent  C'atliolic  theologian  wlio  aban- 
doned the  allegorical  and  my  .stical  method  of  interpre- 
tation, and  undertook  to  give  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Bible  words.  The  value  of  this  book  lies,  however, 
not  .so  much  in  its  exegesis  as  in  the  dissertations 
attached  to  it,  which  treat  such  topics  as  Hebrew 
poetry,  music,  weights  and  measures,  medicine, 
marriage  customs,  burial  customs,  military  organi- 
zation, circumcision,  the  Sanliedrin,  and  Hebrew 
schools  and  sects,  and  are,  for  liis  time,  remarkably 
full  and  judicious,  though  now  superseded.  The}' 
were  published  .separately  under  the  title  "Disser- 
tations (jui  Peuvent  Servirde  Prolegomenesil  I'Ecri- 
ture  Sainte  "  (1720).  An  extract  of  his  Bible  edi- 
tions is  known  under  the  title  "Bible  de  I'Abbe 
Vence."  The  "Tresor  d'Antiquites  Sacrees  et  Pro- 
fanes "  (Paris,  1722,  three  volumes)  is  substantially 
the  same  work.  An  English  translation  of  a  selec- 
tion from  the  dissertatic  ms  appeared  in  1727,  and  they 
were  also  translated  into  other  European  languages. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  the  commentarj'  is  his 
"  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critiqiu;  CUironologique, 
Geographique  et  Litteral  de  la  Bible"  (1722;  Sup- 
plement, 1728),  which  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  the 
explanatory  remarks  in  the  commentary.  Many 
editions  and  many  translations  of  it  have  appeared, 
among  them  a  good  translation  into  Engli.sh  by 
D'Oyly  (1732),  and  one  by  Taylor  (179.5,  ISOO)  witii 
a  worthless  appendix  (American  reprint  fif  Taylor, 
1812).  The  best-known  American  edition  is  that  of 
Edward  Robinson  (1832),  in  which  Calmet's  mate- 
rial is  condensed  and  revised.  Tliis  dictionary  was 
the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  was  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  all  others.  (3)  "  Histoire  Sainte  de 
I'Ancien  et  Nouveau  Testament  et  des  Juifs,"  etc. 
(1718;  English  translation,  1740),  extending  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (4)  "Histoire  Sacree  et 
Profane  Depuis  le  Commencement  du  Monde  Jusqu'a 
Nos  Jours"  (1735),  coming  down  to  1720.  In  these 
works,  which  are  mere  compilations,  Jewish  history 
is  treated  sympathetically  ;  but  Calmet's  ignorance 
of  Talmudic  and  rabbinical  literature  makes  his 
account  of  the  times  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem meager  and  misleading,  and  he  has  no  sympa- 
thy whatever  with  the  post-Biblical  thought  of  the 
Jews. 

Bibliography  :  ralmet's  Auto7)ing)aphie,  in  his  Bihlirlhrquc 
Ldirnine,  172«;  Fungi^,  Vie  <lc  Dam  Calmet.  17t>3;  Ersi-li 
andGniber,  Encyc;  Niiut'clle  Bkiy.  UrneraJe;  Migne,  Dic- 
tionnairesChri-tiens;  HerzoR-Uauck,  Real-Encyc. 

T. 

CALNEH:  1.  City,  mentioned  together  with 
Babylon,  Ereeh,  and  Accad  as  forming  part  of  the 


Babylonian  kingdom  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10).  The 
exact  site  of  Calneli  is  unknown.  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Nippur  (modern  Niffer)  by  Rawlinson  on 
the  ground  of  thcTalmudic  statement,  "  Calneh  means 
Nippar"  (Yoma  lOa);  but  the  basis  is  insufficient. 
Nor  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Targum,  Eu- 
sebius,  and  Jerome  sufficient  for  the  equation  Cal- 
neh =  Ctesiphon.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  identify  Calneh  with  Kulunu  (Zarilab, 
Zirlaba);  but  this,  too,  is  doubtful.  2.  A  city  men- 
tioned in  Amos  vi.  2.  which  may  with  some  prob- 
ability be  identified  with  Kullani,  conquered  by 
Tiglalh-pileser  III.,  and  represented  by  the  modern 
Kullanhu,  about  six  miles  from  Arpad. 

J.  JK.  R.  ^y.  R. 

CALNI,    SAMUEL   BEN   MOSES:    Turkish 

rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century;  born  at  Arta  in  the 
Morea.  Calni  is  the  author  of  responsa  entitled 
"Mislipete  Shemuel,"  and  printed  by  his  nephew  at 
Venice,  1.599-1600.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Ben- 
jamin b.  Mattathias,  author  of  "  Benjamin  Ze'eb," 
as  the  latter  says  in  a  responsum. 

BiBi.iOGRAPnv:  Kiirc  ha-Dorot,  341),  39a;  Michael,  Or  ha- 
Hnififim^  p.  2KJ. 

I..  <i.  V.  c. 

CALNO :  A  city  mentioned  with  Hamath  and 
Samaria,  and  compared  to  Carcliemish  (Isa.  x.  9). 
Its  identity  is  doubtful.  It  is  named  "Calneh"  in 
Amos.vi.  2;  but  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Calneh  of  Gen.  x.  10.  The  latter  was  a  Babylonian 
city,  held  by  some  to  be  the  modern  Niffer,  by  others 
to  be  Ctesiphon.  The  Septuagint  seems  to  have 
disregarded  this  distinction;  for,  according  to  it, 
the  tower  was  built  in  our  Calno.  The  towns  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah  being  Syrian,  and  not  Babylonian, 
precludes  the  identification  of  Calno  (Calneh)  with 
Kullani,  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  in  738. 
Neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  the  Kullani  mentioned 
among  the  cities  and  territories  north  of  Assyria, 
given  in  the  geographical  list  in  "  Western  Asiatic 
Inscriptions,"  ii.  53.  No.  1,  line  6b.  More  accepta- 
ble is  the  equation  Calno  —  Kulnia,  which  occurs  in 
Assyrian  tribute-lists  (ih.  ii.  53,  No.  3).  Delitzsch 
suggests  that  the  Biblical  city  stands  for  Kullanhu, 
situated  about  six  miles  from  Arpad.  Pinches  ac- 
cepts this  identification  as  "the  best,"  and  this  opin- 
ion is  indorsed  by  Cheyne,  Winckler,  Field,  Hom- 
mel,  and  others. 

BiBi.iocRAPHV:  Hastinjjs,  DM.  Bible, s.v.;  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Enciic.Bil>L;  Delitzsch,  Ucnesis;  Schrader,  K.A.  T.;  Buhl, 
Ueographic  dcK  AUcii  PalUstiitas. 

E.  G.  H. 

CALTJMNY  :  Evil  speaking;  a  sin  regarded  with 

intense  aversion  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  rabbinical 
literature.  The  technical  term  for  it  in  the  latter  is 
yin  I1t;6  (leshon  hara',  "the  evil  tongue").  In 
the  Bible  the  equivalent  words  are:  n3T,  meaning 
"talk"  in  a  sinister  sense;  ^'3T.  the  "merchandise" 
of  gossip  with  which  the  talebearer  goes  about;  and 
pj"l,  a  verb,  denoting  the  "peddling"  of  slander. 
As  these  words  indicate,  that  which  is  condemned 
as  "  leshon  hara'  "  denotes  all  the  deliberate,  mali- 
cious, untruthful  accusations  which  have  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring   one's  neighbor,  that  is,  calumny 
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proper,  and  also  the  idle  but  mischievous  chatter 
which  is  equally  forbiililen,  though  it  is  not  slander. 
In  the  Pentateuch  evil-speaking  of  both  kinds  is 
e.xpressly  forbidden  (Lev.  xi.\.  16):  -'Thou  shalt  not 
go  about  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peojile,"  and 
(Ex.  xxiii.  1).  "Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report : 
put  not  thine  liand  with  the  wicked  to  be  au  un- 
righteous witness."  Upon  this  the  Rabbis  comment 
(Mek.  Ex.  20).  "It  is  a  warning  not  to  receive  or 
listen  to  evil  reports."  Of  course,  the  most  compre- 
hensive eonmiandment  in  connection  with  this  is  the 
ninth  of  the  Decalogue:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor."  In  descriptions  of 
corrupt  society,  calunmy  is  always  emphasized  as  a 
prominent  feature.  Jer.  ix.  2,  3  speaks  of  those 
"that  bend  their  tongues  like  bows  for  lies,  every 
neighbor  walketh  with  slanders";  and  Ezek.  xxii. 
9,  "In  thee  are  men  that  carry  tales  to  shed  blood." 

The  Psalms  and  books  of  the  Wisdom 

Biblical      literature   abound  in    descriptions  of 

Pro-  the  terrible  workings  of  this  sin.      Ps. 

hibltion.      1.    20:     "Thou    sittest  and    speakcst 

against  thj'  brother,  thou  slanderest 
thine  own  mother's  sou."  Prov.  x.  18:  "He  that 
hideth  hatred  with  lying  lips,  and  be  that  uttereth  a 
slander,  is  a  fool ";  and  P.^.  ci.  5:  "  Him  that  slander-" 
eth  his  neighbor  in  secret  I  will  cut  off."  Prov. 
XXX.  10:  "Calumniate  not  a  servant  unto  his  master 
lest  hecurse  theeaud  thou  be  found  guilty."  Eccl. 
X.  11:  "Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  en- 
chantment, and  the  man  of  the  [evil]  tongue  is  no 
better."  And  Ecclus.  xxviii.  12-26  contains  an  elo- 
quent denunciation  of  the  evil  tongue,  the  gist  of 
which  (v.  18)  is:  "Man}'  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue."  Specially  characteristic  is  the  repeated 
complaint  of  the  pious  because  of  slanderous  perse- 
cutors. Ps.  xxxi.  13:  "For  I  have  heard  the  slan- 
der of  many,  fear  was  on  every  sitle;  while  they 
took  counsel  together  against  me,  they  devised  to 
take  away  my  life"  (compare  Ps.  xxxv.  11;  Jer. 
XX.  10). 

The  man  that  abstains  from  evil  siieeeh  is  given 
the  highest  praise.     Among  the  qualities  which  betit 

a  man  who  dwells  in  Jehovah's  lent 

The  is  "  that  he  uttereth  no  calumny  with 

Opposite      his  tongue  "  (Ps.  xv.  3).     It  is  recom- 

Virtue.       mended  as  an  indispensable  condition 

for  life  rich  in  years  and  happiness. 
"Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  speak- 
ing guile"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  12.  13). 

The  Talmud  and  Jlidrasli  teem  with  references  to 
the  evils  of  eahimuy.  In  Gen.  R.  xxvi.  2  slander  is 
compared  to  the  venom  of  the  serpent.  "As  this 
affects  every  ]iart  of  the  body,  so  does  the  slanderer 
wound  the  soul  of  mankind.  As  the  serpent's 
venom  injures  from  a  distjince,  so  calumny  may  be 
hi.s.sed  forth  by  one  living  in  Rome  to  slay  one  living 
in  Syria.  The  sland'Tous  tongue  is  called  'telitai ' 
[tlireefold].  as  being  a  threefold  murderer.  It  ruins 
the  slanderer,  the  listener,  and  the  maligned." 

Its  disastrous  effects  on  a  whole  generation  su'c 
suggested  in  the  following  (Gen.  R.  .xxvi.  2):  "The 
contemporaries  of  David  despite  their  virtues  go  to 
battle  and  are  defeated,  because  among  them  are 
Doeg  and  Ahitophel, '  who  were  eager  for  calumnies. ' 


The  men  of  Ahab's  time,  though  idolatrous,  go  to 
battle  and  are  victorious  because  there  is  no  slan- 
derer   among     them."       And     again 
Effects.       (Shab.   o6b),   "If  David  had  not  lis- 
teued  to  the  evil  tongue  (in  reference  to 
Mephibosheth.  II  Sam.  xvi.  3.  4),  the  kingdom  woidd 
not  have  been  divided  ;  Israel  would  not  have  served 
idols,  and  we  should  not  have  been  driven  from  our 
land."     The  decree  of  condemnation  of  the  genera- 
tions of  the  desert  that  had  tried  God  ten  times 
(Num.  xiv.  22)  was  finally  scaled,  and  the}'  were 
not  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  because  the  spies 
had  brought  slanderous  I'e ports  (Num.  xiv.  37)  con- 
cerning the  country  ('Ar.  15a). 

The  heiuoiisness  of  this  sin  is  strikingly  taught  in 
sententious  sayings,  ilidr.  Yalk.,  Ps.  ci.  5:  "Of 
the  slanderei",  the  Holy  One  says,  he  and  I  can  not 
dwell  together  in  the"  world.""  "Ar.  15  b:  "The 
slanderer  denies  God."  Sotah  4'2a:  "Four  classes 
will  be  excluded  from  the  Diviue  Presence:  scoffers, 
liars,  hypocrites,  and  slanderers."  And  strongest  of 
all  (■  Ar.  15b  and  Gen.  R.  Ixx.  4),  slander  is  equal 
in  a  moral  sense  to  idolatry,  adultery,  and  mur- 
der: and  rather  than  commit  any  of  them,  an  Is- 
raelite in  time  of  persecution  must  forfeit  his  life. 

So  sensitive  were  the  Rabbis  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  sin  in  all  men  that  they  spoke  of  the  "abak 
leshon  hara'  "  (the  tine  dust  of  calumny);  that  is,  of 
words  which,  while  innocent,  may  lead 
The  "Fine  to   calumny,  and   against   which   one 
Dust  of      must  be  on  his   guard  (B.   B.    165a: 
Calumny."  'Ar.    16a).     They    therefore    warned 
against  extravagant  praise  of  our  fel- 
low-man  lest   "by   too  much   praise  you  provoke 
abuse."     As  a  safeguard  against  the  gossip  habit 
they  said   ("Ar.  15b):  "If  a  scholar,  let  him  occupy 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  Torah  ;  if  a  man  of  the 
people,  let  him  cultivate  selfdeprcciatitm." 

Calumny  appeared  to  the  Rabbis  to  deserve  spe- 
cial and  severe  puuisliment.     They  saw  in  leprosy 
its   merited  retribution   ("Ar.   15b.    and    Ab.   R.  N. 
ix.  2).     This  conception  was  based  on  the  account  of 
tlie  punishment  of  Jliriatu  for  speaking  evil  of  iloses 
(Num.    xii.    1,    19).     Ingenious    is    their  comment 
('Ai".  16b)  that,  as  the  slanderer  does  the  work  of 
moral  lejiros}',  separating  husbands  from  wives,  he 
is  naturally  punished  by  a  disease  that  casts  him 
out  from  society.     They  also  (Shab.  36a  and  36b)  at- 
tribute quinsy  to  the  sin  of  evil  speech.     According 
to  <me  rabbi  (Yalk..  Ps.  ci.  5),  the  slan- 
Punish-       derer  deserves  stoning:  another  (Pes. 
ment.         118a)  vents  his  anger  thus:   "He  who 
speaks  evil  of  his  neighbor,  and   he 
who  listens,  and  he  who  bears  false  witness  against 
his  neighbor,  deserve  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Judaism  that  it  knows  of 
no  hero  without  a  blemish :  and  as  sins  of  s]ieech  are 
all-prevalent,  because  of  human  fallibility  (B.  B. 
165a),  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Jlidrasli  to  discover 
the  best  man's  failure  in  the  form  of  a  sin  of  the 
tongue.  So  Joseph  is  punished  for  slandering  his 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxiv.  7,  and 
Yer.  Peah,  i.  1).  In  Yalk.  on  Isa.  vi.  5  we  are  told 
that  those  who  are  leaders  of  the  people  are  in  dan- 
,ger  of  sinning  through  too  .severe  censure.  Thus 
Moses  for  saying  "Hear  ye,  rebels  "(Num.  xx.  10-13); 
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Elijah  for  asserting  (I  Kiugs  xix.  10),  "The  chiUlren 
of  Israel  have  forsaken  th_v  covenant";  and  Isaiah 
for  exclaiming,  "And  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips  1  dwell,"  were  all  in  some  manner 
punished  by  God. 

The  frequent  and  passionate  reiteration  of  the 
ethical  and  religious  sanctions  in  Bible  and  Talmud 
against  calumny  are  explained  because  its  worl<  in 
robbing  men  of  their  reputation  is  usually  too  sidj- 
tle  to  be  reached  by  the  aim  of  the  law.  There  are, 
however,  two  cases  which  could  be  reached  by  the 
civil  authorities;  The  man  who,  because  of  some 
dislike,  "'brings  up  an  evil  name"  (Deut.  xxii.  13-19) 
upon  the  woman  wliom  he  has  mar- 
Legal  ried.  If  his  accusation  is  found  un- 
Remedies.  true,  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  "hun- 
dred (shekels)  of  silver,"  and  "he  may 
not  put  her  awaj'  all  his  days."  Comparing  this 
fine  with  the  amount  that  lie  who  forces  an  lui- 
betrothed  virgin  into  sexual  sin  had  to  pay  (Deut. 
xxii.  28),  the  sages  in  'Ar.  iii.  5  say,  "From  this 
we  gather  that  sometimes  evil  speech  is  more 
severely  punished  than  evil  deed." 

People  whose  malice  leads  them  to  plot  the  injury 
or  death  of  another  by  deliberately  bearing  false 
witness  against  him  (Deut.  xix.  1()-21),  when  their 
testimony  was  proved  to  be  false  by  the  process  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  showing 
that  they  were  not  present  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  with  respect  to  which  they  bear  witness,  were 
condemned  to  receive  the  punishment  wliich  tlieir 
testimony,  if  acted  upon  by  the  court,  would  have 
brought  upon  the  fahsely  accused  (.see  Ai.iBi). 

The  religious  horror,  the  moral  indignation,  and 
penal  severity  with  which  "leshon  liara' "  (the  ca- 
lumniating tongue)  was  attacked  during  every  stage 
in  the  development  of  Jewi.sh  thought,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  ethical  principle  (Ab. 
ii.  10),  "Let  the  honor  of  thy  fellow-man  be  as  dear 
to  thee  as  thine  own." 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bihtc,  s.v.  Slander  or  Ei'i'f- 
Spcalsbw,  Hamburger,  R.  B.  2'.,  s.v.  Verleumdutig;  Kalian 
Israel  Moses.  Shcmirat  ha-Lashnn,  WUna,  ISTB  (several 
times  reprinted). 
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CALVERT,  THOMAS:  English  Hebrew 
scholar;  born  IfifKi;  died  at  York  March,  1679.  lie 
wrote  "The  Blessed  Jew  of  Jlorocco  "  (York.  1648), 
an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  letter  of  Samuel 
Maroccanus,  itself  probably  derived  from  the  po- 
lemical treatise  of  Samuel  Abu  Nasr  ibn  Abb.\s. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHV:    Diet.  Natiimal   Bioi/nij*)/,  viii.  274,  275: 
Palmer,  Ni)iicoitfonnist  MenKiriaU  iii*  -t-'iH,  4.59. 
T.  E.  Ms. 

CALVO,  EMANUEL :  Italian  ]iliysician  and 
Neo-Hebraic  poet ;  born  at  Salonica  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  before  1772.  In 
early  youth  he  went  to  Leghorn  with  his  learned 
father,  Raphael  Calvo.  and  on  Oct.  23.  1724.  was 
graduated  as  doctor  in  Padua.  C'ah'O  piactisi^d 
medicine  with  considerable  success  at  Leghorn,  but 
inclined  to  the  Cabala  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 
Several  of  Calvo's  poems  arc  included  in  A.  B. 
Piperno's  collection  "  Kol  'Ugab,"  Leghorn.  1846. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Abraham 
Isaac  Castello  and  of  Mcses  Havvim  Luzzatto.  who 


wrote  a  eulogy  of  him  in  a  Hebrew  poem  after  his 
graduation,  and  subsequentl)'  corresponded  with 
him,  When  Calvo  died  Joseph  ben  David  wrote  an 
elegy,  which  is  published  in  his  "  Yekara  de-Shakbe, " 
Salonica,  1774. 

Bibliography:    Nepi-Ghirondi,   Tnhihit   GednU   risraei,  p. 
2.H4;  Carmoly,  Histaire   dca  Mfdiri/ts   Juif.i.  Aiuiens  et 
Mtidenics,  p.  241 ;  Rev.  Etudes  Juives.  xxxi.\.  13i. 
J.  M.  K. 

CALVOR,  CASPER:  Lutheran  theologian; 
born  Nov.  8.  16.5(t,  at  Hildesheim,  Prussia;  died  at 
Claiisthal  May  11,  172.5.  He  became  master  of 
arts  in  1674,  deacon  at  Zellerfeld  in  1677,  super- 
intendent in  1684,  councilor  of  the  consistory  in  1708, 
and  general  superintendent  of  Clausthal  in  1710. 
Calviir  carried  on  missionary  work  among  the  Jews, 
and  distributed  among  them  Christian  books,  which 
he  luinted  in  Hebrew  and  German. 

Bibliography  ;  Furst.  Bilili'illieca  .Tudaica ;  AUuemciue 
Jhidnclic  Birnirii j)hie ;  .schleirel,  Kirehengeuli.  des  18. 
J((lirliiiiidn-lx;  preface  to  Callenberg,  Jildiseh-Dcutsches 
Wiirtiihlhhhiii. 
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CALW,  MEIR.     See  JIeIk  C.\lw. 

CAMBRIDGE :  University  town  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  English  towns  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Fuller  ("History  of  Cambridge,"  p.  8)  fixes  the  date 
of  the  first  Jewish  settlement  as  1073.  The  old  syn- 
agogue was  near  the  prison,  but  was  given  to  the 
Franciscans  (Brewer,  "Monumenta  Franciscana," 
pp.  17,  18).  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Hound 
Cluuch  near  St.  John's  College  was  a  synagogue; 
and  the  parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Sepulcher  are 
still  known  as  "in  the  Jewry."  One  of  the  earliest 
episodes  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  Cambridge 
Jewry  is  a  fine  intlicted  upon  Comitissa,  a  Jewess  of 
Cambridge,  for  allowing  her  son  to  marry  a  Lincoln 
Jewess  without  the  king's  permission.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  Comiti.ssa  was  the  mother  of  Moses  ben 
IsA.\c  II.\NASsi.\n,  the  author  of  the  "  Sefer  lia- 
Shoham."  There  is  a  grammarian  known  as  Ben- 
jamin of  Canterljury;  but  he  is  more  likely  to  have 
lieen  of  Cambridge,  since  the  Latin  records  make 
mention  of  a  "Magister  Binjamin  "  at  Cambridge. 
No  other  prominent  Jewish  personage  is  known  to 
have  lived  at  Cambridge  in  earU- days;  but  it  re- 
mained one  of  the  more  important  of  the  .lewries  up 
to  the  Expulsion,  being  the  seat  of  an  AiiCii.\. 

In  1224  Henry  III.  granted  the  house  of  Benja- 
min the  Jew  to  the  town  as  a  jail.  This  was  on  the 
.site  of  the  present  Guildhall.  The  Jews  of  Cam- 
bridge do  not  seem  to  have  sutfered  during  the  riots 
of  1189-90;  but  they  were  victims  during  the  revolt 
of  the  barons  in  1266. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England,  the  chief 
connection  of  Jews  with  Cambridge  has  been  a  few 
teachers  at  the  university,  like  Israel  Lyons  (1739-75), 
S.  Schiller-Szinnessy,  and  Solomon  ScirECiiTEU. 
The  last-named  laised  the  University  Library  collec- 
tion of  Hebrew  manuscripts  to  the  Inrstraiik  by  pre- 
senting to  it  the  collection  of  fragments  from  the 
Gexiz.mi  of  Cairo,  which  he  had  collected  during  a 
scientific  mission  to  that  city.  Professor  J.  J. 
Sylvester  took  high  honors  in  mathematics  in 
1839,  but  was  debarred  from  taking  his  degree 
by  the  university  statutes.     In  1869  Numa  II.\UToa 
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gained  the  position  of  senior  wrangler,  the  highest 
mathematical  triumph  a  stiulent  can  obtain,  and  by 
this  means  heliied  to  i)ass  the  University  Tests  Act 
which  allowed  Jews  to  take  their  degrees.  Many 
Jewish  students  have  obtained  considerable  distinc- 
tion in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Israel  Abra- 
hams is  now  (19U2)  reader  in  Rabbinic  in  the  univer- 
sity. There  is  a  small  congregation  in  the  town, 
which  has  a  meeting-hall. 

BrBLioORAPHV  :  Jacobs.  Jews  of  Auacvin  Eiwlaiiil.  pp.  4, 
223  374-37.5:  ('(Hiper,  Annulanf  CamlirMuc  under  the  .years 
121.^.  1224,  1386;  Baker,  Hwtuni  of  St.  John's  CoHctje,  pp. 

J. 
CAMEL :  The  well-known  ruminant,  native  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  word  "  camel  "  (Hebrew,  i)DJ, 
gamal)  is  the  same  in  the  Assyrian,  Samaritan.  Ara- 
maic. Syriac,  Arabic.  Egyptian,  and  Ethiopic  lan- 
guages. Together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  animal. 
Us  name  was  introduced  into  Greek  (Ka/j>//.oc)  and 
Latin  {cameliis),  whence   many  modern  languages 


war;  in  Isa.  xxi.  7,  camel-riders  were  part  of  the 
force  of  the  Elamites.  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  camel  (Lev.  si.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7;  see  Bo- 
chart,  "Hierozoicon,"  i.  11);  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Arabs  that  Jacob  forbade  it  as  food  because 
it  produced  sciatica.  As  in  Arabic,  so  also  in 
Hebrew,  the  expressions  "beker"  ("133.  Isa.  Ix.  G) 
and  "  bikrah  "  (n"133.  Jer.  ii.  23)  denote  the  young, 
vigorous  animals.  In  the  first  passage  Targ.  Yer. 
has  "hogniu"  (J'jjin),  a  word  that  also  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Arabic  means  a  young  camel;  in  the 
second  passjige  ^py  must,  according  to  Bochart,  be 
changed  to  npXJ.  which  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Arabic 
means  the  female  camel  (see  "'Aruk,"ed.  Kohut, 
V.  378).  The  swift  camel,  or  the  dromedary,  is  called 
in  the  Talmud  (Mace.  5a;  Yeb.  116a)  the  "flying" 
camel. 

The  camel  is  also  subject  to  rabies  (see  the  Tal- 
mud Ber.  56a).  Hul.  59a  speaks  of  the  distinctive 
teeth  of  the  full-grown  and  of  the  young  camel. 


Camels  Lkd  as  Tribute  to  Shalmaneser. 

(From  the  Black  Obelisk  io  the  British  Museum.) 


derived  it  (Hommel.  "  Die  Namen  der  Siiugetiere  bei 
den  Sudsemitischen  Vulkern."pp.  144-146,  Leipsic, 
1879).  Many  passages  of  the  Bible  show  that  the 
camel  was  found  especially  among  the  peoples  of 
the  deserts  bordering  on  the  land  of  the  Israelites 
(Judges  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  I  Sam.  xv.  3,  xxvii.  9,  xxx. 
17;  Jer.  xlix.  29,  32;  Isa.  Ix.  6).  The  camels  of  the 
Jlidianites  were  decorated  with  little  golden  cres- 
cents (Judges  viii.  21.  26).  Camels  constituted  also 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen.  xii.  16, 
xxiv.  10;  specially  Job  i.  3.  xlii.  12),  who  used  them 
as  beasts  of  burden;  in  riding,  a  sort  of  cushion  was 
used  (Gen.  xxxi.  34).  For  swift  riding  dromedaries 
were  employed  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  nnsiD);  in  traveling 
acros-s  wide  stretches  of  desert  the  treasures  were 
packed  upon  the  humps  of  camels  (Isji.  xxx.  6). 
King  David  had  a  special  officer  over  his  camels, 
named  Obil  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  30;  compare  Arabic 
abil). 

Otherwise  the  camel  is  mentioned  as  a  possession 
only  in  post  exilic  times  among  the  Israelites  (Ezra 
ii.  67).     In  olden  times  the  camel  was  also  used  in 


The  fat  hump  of  a  camel  that  has  never  carried  bur- 
dens tastes  like  the  meat  itself  (Mishnah  and  Gem. 
Hul.  122a).  Camel's  hair  was  made  into  clothing 
(Shab.  27a);  but  it  nuist  not  be  mixed  with  sheep's 
wool  (Mishnah  Kil.  ix.  1).  John  the  Baptist  was 
clothed  in  a  coarse  garment  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii. 
4;  Marki.  6). 

On  the  Sabbath  it  was  forbidden  to  tie  cam- 
els together,  because  of  the  workaday  appearance 
(Mishnah  and  Gem.  Shab.  .54a).  Camel-drivers, 
W'ho  often  formed  entire  caravans  (Mishnah  Sanh. 
x.  5;  B.  B.  8a),  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
with  mule-drivers:  Abba  Judan  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  his  camels  (Yer.  Hor.  iii.  48a).  The  Talmud 
shows  great  familiarity  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  camel:  it  has  a  short  tail  because  it  eats  thorns 
(Shab.  77b);  it  mates  in  a  modest  manner  (Midr.  on 
Gen.  xxxii,  16);  in  rutting-time  it  becomes  danger- 
ous (Sanh.  37b;  compare  Jer.  ii.  24.  where  the  same 
is  said  of  the  wild  ass).  The  name  "  gamal  "  is  also 
supposed  to  signify  etymologically  that  the  animal 
becomes  easily  enraged  and  is  then  vindictive. 
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A  number  of  Aramaic  proverbs  about  the  camel 
are  found  in  the  Talmud.  For  instance,  "In  Media 
the  camel  can  dance  on  a  bushel -basket  "  (Yeb.  45a), 
meaning  that  in  Media  everything  is  possible;  "as 
the  camel,  so  the  burden"  (Sotah  13b);    "the  camel 


Camel  on  aa  Assyrian  Cylinder. 

(From  Hommel,  "  Aufsatze  und  AbbandluDgcD.") 

asked  to  have  horns,  so  his  ears  were  cut  short" 
(Sanh.  106a) ;  "  there  are  many  old  camels  who  must 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  young  ones  "  (ib.  52a).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  word  "  camel "  (Kafijjlot;)  in 
Matt.  xi.\.  24;  Mark  .\.  25;  Luke  xviii.  25  does  not 
mean  a  camel,  but  a,  rope;  but  in  view  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  expression  "  elephant  through  a  needle's  eye  " 
(Ber.  55b ;  B.  M.  38b),  tliis  is  uot  admissible. 

.1.  .Tu.  S.   Kk. 

CAMONDO:  Well-known  family  of  Jewish 
financiers  and  philanthropists  of  Spanish-Portu- 
guese origin.  Several  centuries  ago  it  established 
itself  at  Venice,  where  some  of  its  members  be- 
came famous  by  their  scholarship  and  by  tlie  serv- 
ices which  they  rendered  to  their  adopted  country. 
After  having  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Venice,  the 
Camondo  family  in  the  nineteenth  century  estab- 
lished itself  in  Constantinople. 

Count  Abraham  Camondo  :  Italian  and  Turk- 
ish financier  and  pliihintliro]iist;  born  at  Constanti- 
nople 1785;  died  at  Paris,  his  place  of  residence, 
March  30, 1873.  In  1S32  he  inherited  from  his  brother 
Isaac  (who  died  without  children)  a  fortune,  and 
managed  it  so  wisely  that  at  his  death  he  was  esti- 
mated tobeworth]25,000,000franes.  While  Venice 
was  under  Austrian  rule,  he  received  as  an  Austrian 
subject  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Francis 
Joseph.  When  Venice  again  became  an  Italian  pos- 
session, Camondo,  as  a  Venetian  citizen,  presented 


large  gifts  to  several  Italian  philanthropic  institu- 
tions, in  recognition  of  which  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  count,  with  the 
privilege  of  transmitting  it  in  perpetuity  to  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  family. 

Count  Camondo's  career  in  Turkey  was  an  ex- 
traordinary one.  He  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  sultans  'Abd  al-Majid  and  'Abd  al-'Aziz, 
and  over  the  Ottoman  grand  viziers  and  ministers, 
that  his  name  became  proverbial.  He  was  banker 
to  the  Ottoman  government  before  the  founding  of 
the  Ottoman  Bank.  It  was  he  who  obtained  from 
the  Porte  a  tirnuin  by  virtue  of  which  the  privilege 
of  possessing  real  estate  in  Turkey,  which  until 
then  had  been  restricted  to  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  was  extended  to  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Profiting  by  this  decree,  Camondo  erected  such  a 
large  number  of  houses  at  Pera  (Constantinople)  that 
even  to-ilay  (1902)  the  family  is  one  of  the  richest 
landholders  in  the  Ottoman  cajiital. 

Camondo  was  especially  active  in  behalf  of  his 
Eastern  coi'eligionists.  He  established  at  Constanti- 
nople a  central  consistory  for  the  Jews  of  Turkey, 
of  which  he  was  almost  continuously  the  president; 
he  introduced  reforms  into  the  communal  adminis- 
tration; and  he  founded  in  1858  an  educational  in- 
stitution, the  Institution  Camondo,  at  Peri  Pasha, 
the  poorest  and  most  densely  populated  suburb  of 


Tnxi'inin 


Figujv  of  a  Cairiel  on  a  Monuuu-nt  (South  Anihjai. 

<Fr"iii  Hommel,  "  AufsUtz«uu<J  AbhandliiDgeii."  J 

the  capital.  Shops  for  tailoring  and  shoemaking 
were  soon  added.  On  accoiuit  of  this  school  its 
benevolent  founder  was  excommimicated  l)y  certain 
fanatical  rabbis,  and  he  endured  otherwise  much 
vexation:  yet  it  has  flourished  for  thirty -two  years, 
and  trained  the  majoiity  of  the  Jewish  oflicials  now 
iu  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  government. 

Dying  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  Ca- 
mondo, according  to  his  last  wishes,  was  buried  in 
his  family  vault  iu  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Ilaskeui 
(Constantino])le).  The  Ottoman  government  held 
memorial  services  iu  his  honor. 
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RaDhael  Solomon  de  Camondo:    Bom   1810; 

,i,Tl^(Hf  at  Constantino,!,..  II.  K'ft  two  sons. 
Count  Behor  Abraham  de  Camondo  una  Nis- 
?m  de  Camondo,  who  died  at  Par.s  ^^Ubtu  a  y.« 
of  earl.  o.U.r,  in  ISSf,  and  1887.  respecttveh  _  Each 
of  these  two  brothers  left  an  only  son:  ''^  ^  ;'. 
Count  Isaac  de  Camondo;  the  second.  Count 
Moses  de  Camondo,  both  of  whom  are  (1902)  In- 

"' Solomon  Camondo:  Turkish  labbi  and  ntan  of 
letters-  lived  at  Salouica  in  the  second  half  of  the 
ei.'hteenth  centnry:  related  to  the  Camondo  familj 
of"  Constantinople.  He  is  the  author  of  responsa 
published  under  the  title  "Neharot  Dammeshek. 
Saloniai.  1772.  ^^    j,^ 

s. 

CAMP  (nano):  A  collection  of  tents  (Judges  vii. 
13)   or  booths  and  huts  (Xch.  viii.   14).  pitched  or 
erected  to  give  shelter  to  shepherds,  travelers,  or 
soldiers.  soraetin,es  overnight  merely,  or  for  many 
days  or  even  months.     Safety  and  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  were  the  prime   considerations  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  location  (■■  Pitched  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,"  Josh.  xi.  5;    compare  also  Judges  vu. 
1  •  I  Mace  i.x.  S3).     Security  against  sudden  attacks 
by  roving  robbers  (Bedouins)  or  otlier  enemies  was 
-effected  by  establishing  the  camp  on  the  side  of  a 
ravine  or  Valley.     Watches,  moieover,  ivere  placed 
in  three  shifts  for  the  night  (Judges  vii.  19;  I  ->lacc. 
xii  37) ;  and  a  garrison  was  left  on  guard  when  tlie 
main  body  of  the  campers  went  out  to  the  combat  (I 
Sam   XXX.  24).     That  the  camp  was  usually  laid  out 
in  a  circle,  a  form  of  construction  much  affected 
by  the  modern  Bedouin,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
word  "ma' gal"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20.    xxvi.  5);  though 
bv  many  commeutators  and  ancient  versions  this 
rare  designation  is  explained  as  etymologically  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  word  for  "wagon."  and  on 
this  basis  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  wagons 
surrounded  the  camp  to  increase  the  security  and  to 
insure  ease  of  defense.     It  is  impossible  definitely 
to  decide  which  of   these  interpretations   deserves 
greater  credence. 

FromNum.  ii.— a  chapterwhich  the  critical  school 
-would  not  accept  as  containing  historical  data— it 
would  appear  that  in  the  construction  of  the  camp 
a  certain  plan  was  followed  in  the  grouping  of  the 
different  tribes,  which  was  indicated  by  flags  ^yith 
a  fixed  relation  to  the  tabernacle  at  the  lialtiug- 
places.  The  descriptions  by  Doughty  and  others  of 
the  hadj  to  Mecca  agree  in  reporting  the  observance 
of  a  similar  arraugenient  marked  by  flags  ami  lamps, 
or  toiches,  for  the  inlgrims  when  on  the  march. 
Artificial  defenses  to  add"  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  chosen  location,  or  to  supply  their  absence, 
are  also  mentioned  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1  et  m/.). 

In  their  anxiety  to  protect  their  flocks  the  early 
nomads  were  driven  to  erect  permanent  enclosures 
<stoekades)  in  which  to  keep  their  hcrils  overnight 
(Num.  XX xii.  :!«),  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
caves,  near  which  a  massive  platform  of  loo.se  large 
stones  was  built,  whereon  the  huts  of  the  shepherds 
were  placed  ("Migdal."  "Migdal  Eder").  The 
ert'ction  of  these  pei-manent  shephenl  camiw  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  step  toward  the  abandon 


ment  by  the  Hebrews  of  the  migratory  life  with 
its  movable  camps.  Hence  the  proverb  "from  the 
watch-tower  to  the  fortified  city  "  (H  Kings-xvu.  9, 
xviii.  8).  E-  ^^    2- 

CAMPANATOR.     See  Schulklopper. 

CAMP  ANTON,  ISAAC  B.  JACOB:  Spanish 
rabbi  -  born  1360 ;  died  at  Penafeel  in  1463.     He  lived 
in  the  period  darkened  by  the  outrages  of  Ferran 
Martinez  and  Vicente  Ferrer,  when  intellectual  life 
and  Talmudic  erudition  were  on  the  decline  among 
the  Jews  of  Spain.     The  historiographers  Imman- 
uel  Vboab  ("Xomologia."  ii.  2).  Zacuto  ("Yuhasin,' 
ed  Filipowski,  p.  226b;  compare  "  Seder  ha-Dorot, 
pp     '>7b    ''8a)    and  Joseph  b.  Zaddik  (Xeubauer, 
"  \necdota  Oxonieusia,"  i.  99)  unite  in  designating 
Campantou  as  a  gaon.  Aboah  stating  that  he  was 
styled  "the  gaon  of   Castile."     Among  his  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Samuel  (ibn  Sadillo)  al-Valensi 
and  Isaac  Aboab.     He  left  but  one  work.  "Darke 
ha-Gemara."  or  "Darke  ha-Talmud"  (A  Methodol- 
ocry  of  the  Talmud),  which  is  an  imporUmt  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject,  as  it  attempts  to  be  a  practical 
"uide  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  the 
T-ilmud      It  was  published  at  Constantinople,  six- 
teenth century;  Venice.   1565;   Mantua,  1593;   and 
Amsterdam,  1706,  1711,  1754;  and  newly  edited  by 
Isaac  H.  Weiss,  Vienna,  1891. 

BibliogR-vpht:  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn.  Med..vm.217  ct 
scq.:  JellmeK.  D'VSjn  DiMlf.  P-  6.  Vienna,  1878. 

H.  G.  ill. 

CAMPEN,  JOHN  VAN :  Christian  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Louvain  and  Cracow ;  died  at  Frei- 
bur'T  in  Breissau  Sept.  6.  1538.  He  compiled  a 
Hebrew  grammar  from  Elias  Levita's  work,  which 
ran  tliiouffh  three  editions  (Cracow,  1534:  Pans, 
1539  1543)"  He  also  commented  on  Psalms  in  a  man- 
ner'u.  earn  the  praises  of  Hupfeld  ("Psalmen."  iv. 
474)  and  attached  the  commentary  to  a  paraphrase 
which  appeared  at  Paris.  1533;  Leyden.  1534;  Basle, 
1.548  etc  Campen  was  summoned  to  Cracow  by 
the  prince  bishop.  Peter  Tomiki,  on  very  favorable 
conditions. 
BiBLioGRiPHy:    C.  Siecfried.  in  AVg.  DeuMieBingraime. 

H    7^  ■   SteiDS0l,neid?r,  Cat.  B.«fl.  col.  8  3:  idem,  in  Zn(. 

f'urHchr  BihI.  ii. !«:  idem.  Bihlh>amplus,he.<  HnmUmeh. 

No    aw  (also  Z„>:mze.  p.  :«!.;   F.  L.  Hoffmann,  m  Mein- 

schneider.  Hel>r.  Bihl.  vii.  42. 
T.  *■■ 

C  AMPHIBE  (Hebrew,  "  kopher  "  ;  Arabic  "  l.iin- 
n-i  ■  whence  EuslisU  "henna'-):  A  shrub  growing  to 
a  hei^'ht  of  between  eight  and  ten  feet,  and  bearing 
cream  colored  and  very  fragrant  flowers  The 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  L.^rsoma  alb.,.  In 
ancient  times  it  grew  very  plentifully  near  En-gedi 
(Son^'  of  Solomon  i.  14).  Tristram  ^"^atural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,"  p.  339)  reports  having  found  it 
.rrowing  there.  Various  uses  were  made  of  cam- 
phire  \long  with  other  fragrant  woods  (Song  of 
Solomon  iv.  13.  14)  it  was  valued  for  its  perfume^ 
But  it  was  utilized  chiefly  as  a  dye  for  the  hair  and 
the  skin  In  dyeing  the  skin,  cloths  were  placed  on 
the  parts  adjacent  to  and  encircling  those  to  be 
dved  To  these  parts  the  powdered  leaves,  made 
into  a  paste  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  were 
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applied,  and  allowed  to  remain  overnight.  The 
stain  lasted  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Mohammed 
(Hughes.  "Diet,  of  Islam,"  p.  17.5)  dyed  his  beard 
and  reconuneudcd  the  practise  to  his  followers:  it 
has  therefore  become  an  established  religious  custom 
with  Moliammedans. 
E.  G.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

CANAAN — Biblical  Data  :  Name  of  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  a  brotlicr  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),  Miz- 
riam  (Egypt),  and  Put  (Phut),  occurring  in  the 
goographical-ethnograpliical  table,  Geu.  i.\.  and  x. 
Originally  tlie  name  "  Canaan  "  was  not  an  ethnic 
term.  It  belongs  primarily  to  the  vocabulary  of 
geography ;  the  curse  pronounced  upon  its  bearer 
for  the  misconduct  of  Ham  demonstrating  only 
the  knowledge  of  the  author  that  the  dominant 
Semitic  population  of  the  laud  so  designated  was 
the  de|K)sit  of  a  wave  of  immigration  and  conquest 
coining  from  the  south.  Oiiginall^v  an  appellative 
(compare  Moore,  on  the  use  of  the  article  in  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions,  in  "Proceedings  of  Am.  Oriental 
Soc."  1890,  Ixvii.  et  seq.).  it  described  some  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  was  only  later  transferred 
from  the  territory  to  the  inhabitants. 

Like  most  geographical  terms  in  the  Bible, 
"Canaan  "  is  employed  in  a  verj'  loose  and  confusing 
manner;  and  it  is  almost  iinpo.ssible  to  establish 
<lefinitely  the  limits  of  its  application.  In  earlier 
times  its  range  was  probably  very  narrow:  desig- 
nating the  strip  of  coast-line  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, more  particularly  the  northern — i.e.,  the  Phe- 
nician — jiart  thereof.  With  this  restricticm  "Kan'na" 
appears  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  (Milllcr, 
"Asieu  tuid  Europa,"  pp.  206  et  seq.).  But  it  was 
also  applied  to  the  whole  coast  district  down  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier  (Pliilist*a).  Like  the  Greek 
"Palestine,"  which  originally  designated  only  the 
southern  coastline,  "Canaan"  was  then  extended 
to  the  adjacent  highlands.  In  Josh.  xi.  3  it  covers 
the  land  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ilermon  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  also  the  territory  west 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  name  was  ever  given  to  districts  cast  of 
the  Jordan.  These,  as  "the  land  of  Gilead,"  arc 
generally  put  in  antithesis  to  "  the  land  of  C'anaan  " 
(Num.  xxxii.  39  et  scq.\  Josh.  xxii.  9,  33).  "Ca- 
naan "  is  the  favorite  ajipellation  of  the  Jahvist, 
sometimes  with  the  prefix  "land"  and  sometimes 
witlunit  (Ex.  XV.  1.");  Gen.  .\ii.  .'5,  xvi.  3:  and  else- 
where). 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  in  doubt.  After 
Augustine  ("Ennarationesin  Psalmos,"civ.  7),  it  has 
been  explained  as  designating  lowland  either  in  con- 
trast to  Aram,  or  to  the  mountainous  highland  loom- 
ing be\-ond  the  coast-line  and  removed  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  "lower  land  "  (Num.  xiii. 
29:  Josh.  xi.  3).  The  former  implication  is  now 
generally  abandoned;  but  the  latter,  though  open 
to  objections  (see  Moore,  I.e.).  may  be  provisionally 
retained.  Canaan  is  geographically  identical  with 
the  land  of  the  Amoritcs.  As  such  it  is  mentioned 
in  die  El-Amarua  tablets,  though  it  also  occurs  in 
them    as   "  Kiuahhu "    or     "Kinahna."       See   C.\- 

NA.\KITES. 

E.   G.  H. 


In  Rabbinical  Literature :    The  first  of  the 

seven  sinners  who  made  idols  for  the  heathens,  the 
other  si.\  being  Pluit.  Shelah,  Nimrod,  Elah,  Diul, 
and  Shuah.  Canaan,  with  his  si.\  companions, 
brought  precious  stones  from  Ilavilah  (Gen.  ii.  11- 
12).  and  made  of  them  idols,  which  at  night  shone 
as  brightly  as  the  sun,  and  which  were  endowed 
with  a  power  so  magical  tliat,  when  the  blind 
Ammorites  kissed  them,  they  regained  their  eye- 
sight ("Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel."  p.  167;  compare 

IvEiNAZ). 

Canaan,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  predestined  to  this 
and  similar  offenses ;  for  he  was  begotten  by  his 
father  while  in  Noah's  Ark.  whereas  God  had  com- 
manded that  the  .sexes  should  live  separately  therein 
(Gen.  K.  xxxvi.),  Canaan  was  of  so  low  and  base  a 
character  that  Ham,  in  the  record  of  his  wickedness, 
is  designated  "the  father  of  C'anaan,"  whereby  fa- 
ther and  son  were  ironically  characterized  as  a  "par 
nobile"  (noble  jiair)  (Gen.  R.  I.e.;  Origen  on  Gen. 
ix.  18). 

Concerning  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  Canaan,  the 

>Iidrashim  endeavored  in  different  ways  to  give  a 

solution  to  the  question  why  Canaan 

Curse        had  tosulTer  for  the  sins  of  liis  father. 

of  Noah.  The  old  explanation  was  that  C'anaan, 
not  Ham.  though  he  had  in  no  sense 
transgressed  against  his  grandfather,  had  to  be  cursed 
by  him  because  God  had  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons; 
and  wherever  the  blessing  of  God  rests  there  can  be 
no  curse  (R.  Judah.  Gen.  R.  I.e. ;  Justin  Martyr, 
"Dial,  cum  Try  ph."  cxxxix).  This  explanation, 
however,  was  found  to  be  defective;  for  it  was  con- 
trary to  Jewish  .sentiment  to  curse  an  innocent  man  ; 
hence  the  new  assertion  that  Canaan,  like  his  father, 
transgressed  against  Noah. 

Tliere  are  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  Ca- 
naan's transgression.  According  to  one,  Caniian 
circulated  the  report  that  he  saw  Noah  naked ;  an- 
other view  is  that  he  emasculated  him  that  he 
should  have  no  more  sons  (Gen.  R.  I.e.  ;  Origen  and 
Ephraem  Syrus  on  Gen.  x.  24.  25;  more  elaljora- 
ted,  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxiii.). 

TInough  the  curse  which  Canaan  brought  upim 
himself,  the  low  condition  of  slaves  (Canaan's  de- 
scendants) is  to  be  explained:  for  par- 
Canaan  ents  exercise  a  strong  intiucnce,  for 
the  Father  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  fate  of  their 
of  Slaves,  offspring.  "Wo  unto  the  sinners." 
comments  a  Midrash,  "who  bring  evil 
upon  themselves,  their  children,  their  children's 
children;  in  fact,  upon  all  the  generations  that  fol- 
low." Many  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  were  worthy  of 
being  ordained  as  rabbis:  but  the  guilt  of  their 
father  barred  them  from  such  a  career  (Yoina  87a). 
God.  however,  is  different  from  man.  JIan  .seeks  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  means  of  sub.sistence  ;  but 
God,  though  He  cursed  Canaan,  made  him  a  slave, 
that  he  might  eat  and  drink  of  that  which  his  mas- 
ter posses.sed  (ih.  7.'5a).    ' 

Canaan  upon  his  deathbed  left  to  his  children  the 
following  rules  of  life:  (1)  "Let  there  be  mutual 
love  between  yourselves."  (2)  "Love  rol)beiy  and 
unchastit}'."  (3)  "Hate  your  masters,  and  do  not 
speak  the  truth"  (Pes.  113b).  Not  only  by  words, 
but  also  by  deeds.  Canaan  exemiilitied  to  his  sons 
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tlie  life  wortliy  of  slaves.  Wlieii  Noah  dividt-cl  tbc 
earth  among  iiis  three  sous,  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Shem.  Cauaan,  however,  took  possession  of  it, 
notwithstandinir  the  fact  that  his  father  and  his 
children  called  his  attention  to  tlic  wrong  he  had 
committed.  They  therefore  said  to  him:  "Thou 
art  cursed,  and  cursed  will  thou  remain  before  all 
the  sous  of  Noah,  in  accordance  with  tlie  oatli  wliich 
wctook  before  the  Holy  Judge  [God]  and  our  father 
Noah  "  (Book  of  Jubilees.  .\.,  end).  Later,  when  the 
Jews,  the  descendants  of  Shem,  drove  out  the  Caua- 
aniles  from  Palestine,  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of 
its  lawful  owners. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  were 

the  Girgashites.  who,  on  Joshua's  demand,  subse- 

((uentlv  left  Palestine  and  emigrated 

The  Ca-  to  Africa  (Yer.  Sheb.  vi.  36c;  Lev.  R. 
naanites.  xvii.).  Many  of  the  Canaanites  con- 
cealed their  treasure  in  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  But  God  commanded  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  houses  should  fall  into  ruins: 
thus  the  hidden  treasure  came  to  light  (Lev.  R. 
xvii.).  Tlie  Canaanites  furthermore,  ou  hearing 
that  the  Jews  had  left  Egypt,  destroyed  all  ci'ops. 
cut  down  the  trees,  demolished  the  houses,  and  filled 
up  the  wells,  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should  come 
into  possession  of  a  wasted  country.  But  God  prom- 
ised the  children  of  Israel  a  rich  and  fertile  land  (see 
Deut.  vi.  10-13).  He  therefore  led  the  Jews  for 
forty  3'ears  in  the  wilderness;  and  the  Canaanites. 
in  the  mean  time,  rebuilt  what  they  had  destroyed 
(Mek.,  Beshallah.  i.  [ed.  AYeiss.  p.  28b]). 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  descendants 
of  those  Canaanites  wlio  liad  left  Palestine  at  the  re- 
quest of  Joshua,  and  had  settled  in  Africa,  sought 
to  regain  the  Promised  Land.  Gebilia  ben  Pesisa. 
however,  who  appeared  before  the  king  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Jews,  showed  that  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, bj'  which  the  Africans  traced  their  ancestry  to 
Canaan,  that  ancestor  had  been  declared  the  slave 
of  Shem  and  Japheth.  The  Jews,  therefore,  not 
only  had  the  right  to  hold  the  land  of  their  slaves, 
but  the  Africans  had  to  indemnify  the  Jews  for  the 
long  time  during  which  they  had  performed  no  .serv- 
ice for  them.  In  consternation,  the  Africans  then 
fled  to  their  homes  (San.  91a). 

In  the  literature  of  the  German-French  Jews  of 

the  Middle  Ages  the  Canaanites  and  the  Slavs  were 

considered  identical,  owing  to  the  .sim- 

Medieval     ilarity   of   the   latter  name  with   the 

Views.  German  word  for  "slave"  (A.  Har- 
kavy,  "Die  Juden  und  die  Slavischen 
Sprachen,"pp.  19-29;  Kohut,  "Aruch  Completum," 
s.r.  JJJJ3).  In  Sifre,  Deut.  306  (ed.  Friedmann.  |). 
131b)  the  word  JJJJD  is  used  peculiarly;  ''Jj'ia  jil"^ 
(literally,  "Cauaanitish  language")  means  probably 
"a  mercantile  expression." 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Ret:  iii.  354.  avj; 
(iiiizberg.  Die  Hayyaila  hci  den  Kinhenviitent.  pp.  84-87. 

L.    G. 

CANAANITES,  THE:  The  expressions  "Ca- 
naan" and  "Cauajinite"  (IJ'JJ.  'JJJJS)  ure  applied  in 
the  Old  Testament  sometimes  to  the  collective  non- 
Israelitish  population  west  of  the  Jordan,  or  to  the 


land  itself  (Gen.  xii.  5;  Josh.  xxii.  9;  Ps.  cvi.  38), 
and  sometimes  to  a  part  of  the  population.  Thus, 
the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  among  other  Pales- 
tinian tribes  (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xv.  21:  Ex.  iii.  8);  and 
the  term  is  applied  specificalh'  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  (Josh.  v.  1)  or  to  the  tribes 
dwelling  between  that  coast  and  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
xi.  3:  Num.  xiii.  29).  Asa  designation  for  the  coast 
inhabitants  it  is  identical  with  "Phcuicians,"  and  is 
thus  used  in  a  political  sense  in  Isa.  xxiii.  2.  In 
Zeph.  ii.  .■)  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Philistine  pop- 
ulation of  the  southern  coast:  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  text  is  not  quite  certain.  Since  the  term 
"Canaanites"  was  also  applied  to  the 

Various      Phenicians.  it  gradually  obtained  the 

Applica-  meaning  of  "  traders."  as  used  in  Isa. 
tions  of  the  xxiii.  8;  Ezek.  xvi.  29,  xvii.  4;  Zeph. 
Term.  i.  11;  Job  xl.  30  (A.  V.  xli.  6);  Prov. 
xxxi.  24;  (possibly  also  in  Zech.  xiv. 
21).  The  consistent  use  of  the  word  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Jahvist  sources,  while 
the  Elohist  uses  "  Amorite  "  in  the  same  sense  (com- 
pare Amorite  and  Hittite).  In  Isa.  xix.  18.  where 
the  language  of  the  Canaanites  is  referred  to.  the 
word  "Canaan"  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine,  but  in  Hosea  xii.  8  it  is  an  opprobrious 
epithet  for  idulatrous  Israel,  if  indeed  the  text  here 
be  reliable. 

The  same  double  use  of  the  word  is  fo\uuI  else- 
where. Thus,  on  Phenician  coins  the  word  JJJJS  is 
used  to  designate  the  Phenician  people.  Similarly, 
Greek  writers  employ  the  word  x^'"  (a  short  form  = 
yja)  in  reference  to  Phcnicia  or  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Phenicians  (compare  Schroder,  "  Die  Phoeui- 
zische  Sprache,"  p.  6).  In  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
"  Kinahhu  "  (J)J3)  and  "  Kiuahna  "  refer  to  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  In  the  old 
Egyptian  inscriptions  the  word  "ICan'na"  Isapplied 
especially  to  the  Phenician  coast ;  sometimes,  also, 
to  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  word 
designating  Canaanites  in  these  inscriptions  is,  how- 
ever, applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  people  of  west- 
ern Syria  in  general.  This  is  similar  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament usage,  but  is  more  comprehensive. 

In  all  probability  the  limited  aiiplication  of  the 
word  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  is  the  original,  nar- 
rower use  of  the  word  found  in  so  many  inscriptions 
pointing  in  that  direction.  Tlie  designation  was 
afterward  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
either  because  the  coast  population  was  originally 
best  known,  or  because  the)'  actually  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  the  mouutaiuous  district  also. 

Bibliography:  Moore,  in  Prnceediiins  nf  Am.  Orirntat  Snc. 
18911,  Ixvii.  et  aeii.;  Ziniraem,  in  Ziit.  Dciit^ch.  Palilst .-Ver. 
xiii.  1:38;  W.  Max  Miiller.  Asien  uml  Burnpa,  pp.  205  et  seq. 
E.  (!.  II.  F.  Bl'. 

CANADA :  A  federation  of  provinces  in  British 
North  America.  The  earliest  authentic  records  of 
the  Jews  in  Canada  go  back  to  the  period  when 
England  and  France  were  engaged  in  their  final  con- 
test for  the  mastery  of  the  northern  jiart  of  the  New 
AVorld.  While  the  batteries  of  Wolfe  were  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  nf  Quebec.  Amherst  was  closing  in 
on  Jlontreal  with  an  army  from  the  south.  Among 
the  members  of  his  staff  was  Commissarj'  Aaron 
Hart,  an  English  Jew.  born  in  London  in  1724;  and 
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among  other  Jewisli  officers  of  the  invading  hosts 
were  Emanuel  de  Cordova,  Haiianicl  Garcia,  and 
Isaac  Miranda.  Hart  was  afterward  attached  to 
General  Haldimand's  command  at  Tliree  Rivers,  and 
at  tlie  close  of  the  war  settled  in  tliat  city,  and  be- 
came seignior  of  Becancour.  About  this  time  a 
number  of  Jewish  .settlers  took  up  their  re.sidence  in 
Montreal,  including  Lazarus  David,  Ui'iel  Moresco, 
Sanuiel  Jacobs,  Simon  Levy,  Fernandez  da  Fonseca, 
Abraham  Franks,  Andrew  Hays,  Jacob  de  Maurera, 
Joseph  Bindona,  Levy  Solomons,  and  Uriah  Judali. 
Lazarus  David  was  a  large  landowner,  and  was 
noted  as  a  public  spirited  citizen.  Several  of  the 
others  held  offices  in  the  army.  There  were  also 
opulent  and  extensive  traders  among  them;  and  al- 
together these  early  colonists  were  men  of  substance 
and  strenuous  character. 

Soon  joined  by  other  bands  of  .settlers,  the  Jewish 
community  of  Montreal  found  itself  strong  enough 
to  organize  a  congregation  in  1768,  called  "Shearith 
Israel."     Asa  large  majority  of  the  early  members 
were  descended  from  exiles  from  Spain,  they  adhered 
to  the  rites  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews; 
and  the  congregation  has  continued  to 
Syna-        flourish  under  its  original  name,  tena- 
gogue        ciously  adhering  to  its  historic  ritual. 
Founded  at  Around  this  synagogue  the  main  in- 
Montreal.    cideuts  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of 
Canada  centered  for  the  major  part  of 
a  century  ;  for  during  many  decades  Shearith  Israel 
remained  the  sole  Jewish  congregation  in  Canada. 
The  first  two  scrolls  of  the  Law  were  presented  to  it 
in  1768   by  the  Spanish  and   Portuguese  Jews  of 
London,  and  were  at  that  date  already  accounted 
very  old.     These  scndls  are  still  in  use  in  the  s}'na- 
gogue.     At  first  the  congregation  met  for  Avorship 
in  a  hall  in  St.  James  street;   but  in  1777  the  mem- 
bers built  their  first  synagogue  on  a  lot  belonging  to 
David  David,  at  the  junction  of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  James  streets,  close  to  the  present  court-house. 
See  the  David  family. 

In  1775  the  congregation  acquired  land  for  a  cem- 
etery on  St.  Janvier  street ;  and  the  first  person 
interred  was  Lazarus  David  (leferred  to  above), 
born  in  1734,  and  died  a  year  after  the  purchase  of 
the  ground.  His  remains  were  subsequently  re- 
moved to  the  present  cemetery  on  Mount  Royal, 
when  the  old  one  was  closed,  together  with  the  orig- 
inal tombstone,  dated  1776,  which  still  stands  and 
marks  the  oldest  Jewish  grave  in  C'anada. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Raphael  Cohen  was  the  first  reg- 
ular minister  of  the  Montreal  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews  of  whom  there  remains  any  record.  He 
was  their  spiritual  guide  from  1778  to  1782. 

The  president  (parnas)  of  the  Montreal  synagogue 

in  177.5  was  Jacob  Salesby  (or  Salisbury)  Franks, 

a  relative  of  the  Abraham  Franks  nien- 

Tha  tioned  among  the  earliest  settlers,  who 

Franks      belonged  to  a  family  that  played  a 

Family,  most  important  part  in  those  days  in 
Jewish  conuuunal  matters  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  in  Montreal  (see  the  Fii.\nks  family). 
Other  members  of  the  Fraidis  family  remained  in 
Canada,  and  supported  the  British  in  repelling 
Montgomery's  invasion,  notably  Abraham  Franks, 
Jacob  Franks,  Sr.,  and  Jacob  Franks,  Jr.,  who  were 


members  of  the  junta  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese congregation  of  Montreal,  and  who  were 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  Abraham  Franks,  who 
was  born  in  1721  and  died  in  1797,  had  a  daughter 
Rebekah,  who  in  1775  married  Levy  Solomons.  The 
latter,  whose  name  figures  among  the  earliest  Jewish 
settlers  in  Canada,  was  parnas  of  the  Montreal  syna- 
gogue in  1788;  and  it  was  during  his  presidency 
that  a  regular  set  of  by-laws  was  drawn  up.  The 
executive  was  styled  the  "junta,"  and  consisted  of 
a  "parnas"  (president),  "gabay"  (treasurer),  and 
three  others.  Executive  privileges  were  also  ac- 
corded to  jiast  officers  who  were  "Gentlemen  of  the 
Mahamad." 

When  Montgomery  invaded  Canada  in  1775  he 
commanded  Levy  Solomons  to  act  as  purveyor  to 
the  hospitals  for  the  American  troops.  At  that  time 
Solomons  was  engaged  in  very  extensive  trade  oper- 
ations between  Michilimackinac,  Montreal,  Albany, 
New  York,  and  London.  He  carried  out  his  con- 
tract with  General  Montgomery  faithfully ;  but 
when  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  latterat  Quebec  led 
to  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  Montreal, 
General  Arnold,  as  he  retired,  took  possession  of 
quantities  of  supplies  stored  at  Lachine,  belonging 
to  Solomons,  for  the  maintenance  of  Ids  troops. 
The  services  which  Solomons  rendered  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  were  never  iudenunfied  by  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
the  British,  as  one  suspected  of  symjiathy  for  the 
revolted  colonists.  After  having  been  expelled  with 
Jus  family  from  his  home  in  Montreal  bj'  General 
Burgoyne,  and  after  enduring  much  hardship,  he 
eventually  gained  the  indulgence  of  the  Canadian 
governor,  and  was  permitted  to  return  in  peace  to 
Montreal. 

Solomons  had  numerous  offspring.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Mary  (Polly),  who  was  born  in  1776  and 
died  in  1826,  married  Jacob  Franks,  .Jr.,  a  renowned 
Hudson's  Bay  trader,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Another  daughter,  Rachel,  married  Henry 
Joseph  of  Berthier,  the  orogenitor  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  Canadian  Jewish  annals.  Joseph's 
partner  in  Montreal  was  his  brotherin-law,  Benja- 
min Solomons,  closely  related  to  the  Seixas  and 
Nathan  families  of  New  York.  His  four  sons,  Jacob 
Henry,  Abraham,  Jesse,  and  Gershom,  were  promi 
nent  men  of  affairs  and  communal  leaders.  See  the 
Joseph  family. 

In  1807  Ezekiel  Hart,  one  of  the  sons  of  Commis- 
sary Aaron  Hart,  was  elected  to  represent  Three 
Rivers  in  the  legislature.  This  at  once  raised  the 
question  of  the  civil  status  of  the  Jews  in  Canada, 
which  till  then  had  not  been  clearly  defined.  When 
the  legislative  chamber  reassembled  Jan.  29,  1808, 
Ezekiel  Hart  declined  to  be  sworn  in  according  to 
the  usual  form  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
but  took  the  oath  according  to  .lewish 
The  custom  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  with 

Struggle     the   head   covered.     At  once  a  storm 
for  Civil      of  opposition  arose,  due,  it  is  said,  not 

Rights.       to  religious  prejudice  or  intolerance, 
but  to  the  fact  that  his  political  op- 
ponents saw  in  this  an  opportunity  of  making  a  party 
gain  by  depriving  an  antagonist  of  his  scat.     After 
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a  lieated  debate  it  was  decided  to  receive  Hart's 
petition,  in  whicli  he  urged  his  riglit  to  take  liis 
seat,  aud  claimed  that  his  oath  was  in  accord  with 
tlic  statute  of  81st  of  George  III.  The  diainber  dis- 
cussed tlie  question  in  committee  on  Feb.  10  and  IT. 
1808;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  tlie  samcmoutli  Hart 
was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  next  day 
the  majority  decided  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  take 
his  seat,  and  declared  for  his  exinilsiou.  The  Eng- 
lish minority  vehemently  inotested  against  this; 
notably  Kichardson.  who  cited  the  statute  of  13th 
George  II.,  chai).  vii.,  to  show  that  Hart's  expulsion 
was  illegal.  The  British  attorney-general  was  also 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question. 
Notwithstanding  the  adverse  vote  of  the  majority. 
Hart  vigorously  protested,  and  attemiited  to  vote 
during  several  of  the  divisions;  but  he  was  again 
expelled.  Ha\ing  been  again  sustained  by  his  con- 
stituents, the  House  proposed  passing  a  bill  to  put 
his  disqualitication  as  a  Jew  beyond  doubt.  This 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  governor,  Sir  James 
Craig,  who  was  already  in  conflict  wilh  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  their  distasteful  course, 
be  dissolved  the  chamber  before  the  bill  could  pass. 

Years  of  agitation  followed,  and  on  Dec.  4.  1833, 
several  Jews  petitioned  Parliament  to  authorize 
them  to  keep  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  A  bill  in  conformit.v  with  this  petition  was 
passed  in  1829.  and  sanctioned  by  royal  proclama- 
tion Jan.  13,  1831.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Jews  of  Canada  determiued  once  more  to  try  to 
secure  recognition  of  their  civil  rights;  and  on  Jan. 
31  and  Feb.  7,  1831,  they  sent  an  address,  signed  by 
Samuel  Becancour  Hart,  to  the  legislature,  petition- 
ing to  this  effect.  On  March  16,  1831,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Legislative  Assembly  extending  the 
same  political  rights  to  Jews  as  to  Christians.  Party 
passions  no  longer  entered  into  the  question;  aud 
the  acrimony  that  had  distinguished  the  debates  of 
1808  and  1809  had  died  out.  The  bill  rapidly  passed 
both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  June  5,  1832.  Since  then  Jews 
have  sat  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  fultilling  their 
duties  with  credit  and  ability,  the  first  to  attain  that 
distinction  having  been  Jlr.  Nathan  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  land  on  which  the  first  sj'nagogue  had  been 
erected  in  Montreal  having  reverted  to  the  heirs  of 
David  David  on  his  death  in  1824,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  demolish  the  old  building;  and  the  congre 
gation  then  met  for  worship  in  a  hall  adjoining  the 
residence  of  Benjamin  Hart,  at  the  corner  of  Recol- 
lect and  St.  Helen  streets,  Montreal.  For  a  while 
the  affairs  of  the  congregation  remained  in  this  un- 
settled condition;  but  in  1826  an  appeal  was  issued 
urging  the  members  to  build  a  new  synagogue  to 
replace  the  former  one,  and  also  point- 
The  ing  to  the  necessity  for  reorganization. 

Chenne-      This  appeal  was  signed  by   the  presi- 

ville  Street  dent  of   the  congregation,  Benjamin 

Sjm-  Hart,  one  of  the  sons  of  Commissary 

agogue.      Aaron  Hart.     His  appeal  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  in  1835  a  piece  of  land  on 
Chenneville   street   was   purchased ;   and  there  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  built  their  second  syn- 
agogue, which  they  dedicated  in  1838.     The  build- 


ing was  ))lanncd  iiy  Jloses  J.  Hays,  a  nephew 
of  David  David,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  Canadian  metropolis. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Raphael 

Cohen,  the  position  of  ministerof  the  Shearith  Israel 

congregation  was  occupied  tcnipora- 

Early         rily  Ijy  Jlyer  Levy,  and  afterward  by 

Rabbis.  Isiiac  Valentine.  Dr.  de  La  Motta 
also  occasionally  officiated.  In  1840 
the  Rev.  David  Piza  was  appointed  minister;  and 
he  held  the  otiice  for  six  years. 

In  1837-38  Canada  was  convulsed  by  the  rebellion 
led  by  Papiueau,  Nelson.  Brown,  and  Mackenzie; 
and  among  those  who  fought  on  the  Loyalist  side 
were  several  of  the  members  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  synagogue.  Two  members  of  the 
David  family  held  important  cavalry  commands 
\mder  Wetherell  at  the  action  at  St.  Charles,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  St.  Eu- 
stache.  Aaron  Phillip  Hart,  grandson  of  Commis- 
Siiry  Hart,  temporarily  abandoned  his  large  law- 
practise  to  raise  a  company  of  militia,  which  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  Jacob  Henry  Joseph  and 
his  brother  Jesse  were  with  the  troops  on  the  Riche- 
lieu and  at  Chambly;  the  former  being  entrusted 
by  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Royalist  commander, 
with  the  bearing  of  despatches  to  Colonel  "Wetherell. 
When  the  struggle  had  terminated  and  peace  had 
been  restored,  it  was  recognized  that  the  memliers 
of  Shearith  Israel  had  done  well  toward  upholding 
the  unity  and  the  prestige  of  the  emjiire  of  which 
they  were  citizens. 

In  184C  the  Rev.  Abraham  de  SoL.v,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  rabbi  of  the  ilontreal  Spanish  aud  Portu- 
guese synagogue.  He  held  high  rank 
Dr.  among  the  Jewish  leaders  of  his  day. 

Abraham     In  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties  he 

de  Sola.  occupied  the  chair  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, and  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  theology,  philology,  and  Jewish  history. 

During  Dr.  De  Sola's  pastorate  a  number  of  Mon- 
treal Israelites  won  distinction  in  public  life,  nota- 
bly Dr.  A.  H.  David,  grandson  of 
Some  Lazarus  David,  who  was  dean  of  the 
Communal  faculty  of  medicine  of  Bishop's  Col- 
Workers,  lege;  Samuel  Benjamin,  the  first  Jew 
elected  to  the  Montreal  city  council; 
and  .Tessc  Joseph,  son  of  Henry  Joseph  of  Berthier, 
one  of  Canada's  merchant  princes,  who  gained  prom- 
inence as  the  organizer  and  director  of  many  of  the 
most  imiiortant  Canadian  pul)lic  companies  and  in- 
stitutions. His  brother  Jacob  was  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  early  Canadian  railways  and  tele- 
graph lines,  and  another  brother,  Gershom,  was  the 
first  Hebrew  lawyer  appointed  a  queen's  counsel  in 
Canada.  All  these  men  were  otticers  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sj'nagogue,  which  also  numbered 
among  its  active  workers  Goodman  and  William 
Benjamin,  G.  I.  Ascher,  and  Jacob  L.  Samuel. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  of  Montreal  maintained 
the  only  synagogue  in  Canada;  but  about  the  year 
184.')  a  sufficient  number  of  Jews  had  settled  in 
Toronto  to  lead  to  the  organization  of  asynagogucin 
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that  city.  Little,  however,  was  accomplished  until 
1853,  when  a  "  bet  hayyim  "  (cemetery)  was  pur- 
chased; and  the  Holy  Blossom  congregation  was 
established.  Mark  Samuel,  Lewis  Samuel,  and  Alex- 
ander Miller  did  much  to  sustain  the  first  Toronto 
congregation  in  its  early  struggles.  Under  the  en- 
ergetic presidency  of  Alfred  D.  Benjamin,  during 
the  clo.siug  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  grew 
so  greatly  in  strength  and  numbers  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  from  its  first  building  in  Rich- 
mond street  to  its  present  (1903)  commodious  edifice 
in  Bond  street.  The  arrival  of  many  Hebrew  set- 
tlers has  lately  increased  the  number  of  Toronto's 
Jewish  communal  organizations;  and,  in  addition  to 
founding  new  congregations,  the  community  has  es- 
tablished excellent  benevolent  and  literary  societies. 

In  1846  several  Polish-Jewish  families  arrived  in 
Montreal,  and  in  the  .same  year  organized  a  syna- 
gogue, following  the  German  and  PolLsh,  or  Ash- 
kenazic,  customs.  This  led  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews  to  seek  and  obtain  (1840)  a  new  act  of 
incorporation  from  the  legislature,  the 
Polish-      German  and  Polish  congregation  being 

Jewish       incorporated  by  the  same  bill.     The 

Settlers,  new  congregation,  however,  was  short- 
lived ;  for  although  the  Sephardim 
aided  their  brethren  with  subscriptions  and  the  loan 
of  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  the  Montreal  community  was 
as  yet  too  small  to  support  two  synagogues,  and  the 
first  Ashkenazic  congregation  was  in  consequence 
dissolved  soon  after  its  f(U-mation.  In  1858  a  second 
effort  was  made  to  organize  a  German  and  Polish 
synagogue  in  Montreal,  this  time  with  success. 
Abraham  Hoffnung,  M.  A.  Ollendorf,  and  Solomon 
Silverman  vere  among  the  mostaetive  of  its  charter 
members;  and  the  Rev.  Samiud  Hoffnung  was  its 
earliest  minister.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pass,  who  in  turn  was  followed  l)_y  other  promi- 
nent ministers.  The  first  building  of  this  congrega- 
tion was  in  St.  Constant  street,  and  was  dedicated  in 
1860.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  by  David  Moss,  who 
belonged  to  a  family  that  was  active  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  this  congregation  during  three  dec- 
ades. The  act  of  1846  was  first  availed  of :  but  in 
1903  the  congregation  secured  a  separate  act  of  in- 
corporation. In  1886  they  removed  to  their  new 
edifice  in  McGill  College  avenue. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congre- 
gation had  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Abraham  de  Sola  (1883).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Rev.  Meldola  de  Sola. 
As  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  con- 
tinued to  grow  during  the  latter's  incumbency,  a 
new  synagogue  was  erected  in  Stanley  street,  where 
the  congregation  moved  thence  from  Chenneville 
street  in  1890.  The  new  edifice  was  of  Juda'O-Egyp- 
tian  architecture,  and  owed  its  design  to  Clarence 
I.  de  Sola,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Abraham  de  Sola, 
who  was  honorary  secretary  of  tlie  building  com- 
mittee. In  1890  Shearith  Israel  secured  a  new  act 
of  incorporation  from  the  legislature. 

Jewish  congregations  were  meanwhile  springing 
up  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  British  Columbia  in  1857  led  to  the  settlement 
there  of  a  Hebrew  colony,  which  built  a  synagogue 
in  Victoria  in   1862.      In   1883  a  synagogue  was 


erected  in  Hamilton ;  and  a  couple  of  years  later  the 
Jews  of  Winnipeg  organized  two  congregations. 
Halifa.x,  St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  Ottawa,  and 
London  (Ontario)  followed  in  the  next  decade.  In 
Quebec,  Israelites  had  settled  soon  after  the  British 
conquest,  and  a  bet  hayyim  and  a  temporary  syna- 
gogue were  opened  there  as  far  back  as  1853.  But 
the  Hebrew  population  of  the  ancient  fortress  city 
remained  small  for  a  long  while,  although  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  organize.  Abra- 
ham Joseph  (born  1815;  died  1886),  a  son  of  Henry 
Joseph  of  Berthier,  was  the  most  prominent  of  Que- 
bec's Jewish  citizens.  He  was  identified  with  many 
of  its  most  important  commercial  enterprises,  and 
was  at  one  time  selected  as  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty. 

The  serious  outrages  against  the  Jews  in  Russia 
which  began  in  1881,  and  the  persecutions  and  anti- 
Semitic  outbreaks  which  followed  in  eastern  Europe,, 
caused  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  Russian,  Ru- 
manian, Galician,  and  other  .lewish  inunigrants  into 
Canada  during  the  two  closing  decades 
The  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  open- 

Russian      ing  years  of  the  twentieth.      These, 
Outbreaks    besides  greatly  swelling  the  population 
of  1881.      of  the  already  established  Jewish  com- 
munities, formed   new  settlements  ia 
numerous  towns  and   villages  throughout   the  Do- 
minion.    Many  of  those  who  came  in  1883  were  as- 
sisted by  the  JIansion  House  conunittee  of  London 
and  by  a  committee  of  Montreal  Jews  that  had  been 
formed  through  the  initiative  of  the  Montreal  branch 
of  the  Anglo-.Tewish  Association.     A  citizens"  com- 
mittee, organized  by  Christian  sympathizers  in  Mon- 
treal, of  which  the  Anglican  bishop  was  chairman, 
raised  a  substantial  fund  in  aid  of  these  victims  of 
persecution.     Some  of  the  settlers  founded  agricul- 
tural colonies  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.     The  ear- 
liest of  these  was  established  near  Moosomin  in  1884 
by  the  Mansicm  House  conunittee.     The  experiment 
of  making  agriculturists  of  men  who  had  received 
little  and  in  many  cases  no  previous  training  in  hus- 
bandry was  beset  with  dillieulties;  and  the  resulta 
were  at  first  discouraging.     But  obstacles  were  grad- 
ually overcome,  and  the  present  (1903)  agricultural 
colonies  in  Assiniboia,  at  Hirsch,  Oxbow,  and  Wa- 
pella,  seem  assured  of  success.     The  establishment 
of  these  colonies  was  mainly  due  to  the  munificence 
of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  who  in  1893  and  succeeding 
years  largely  .subsidized  them;  anil  after  his  death 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association   continued  to 
grant  them  financial  aid.     Baron  di^  Hirsch's  Ijene- 
factions  were  also  extended  to  .lewish  immigrants  in 
Canada  in  many  other  ways.     He  gave  large  sums  to 
the  Yoimg  Men's  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society   of 
Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  educating 
Jewish  immigrants;   and  for  a  while 
Agri-         that  society  was  delegated  by  him  and 
cultural      his  executors  to  supervise  the  North- 
Colonies,      west  agricultural  colonies.     This  duty 
is,  however,  now  performed  by  a  lesi- 
dent  agent  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Paris 
committee  of  the  Jewi.sh  Colonization  Association. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of 
Montreal,  which  thus  became  so  closelj'  connected 
with  Baron  de  Hirsch's  work  in  Canada,  was  founded 
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in  1863  through  the  efforts  of  Lawrence  L.  Levey 
(its  first  president),  Isidore  G.  Asclier,  Tucker  David, 
Charles  Levey,  M.  Gutman.  Lawrence  Cohen,  Sam- 
uel JIoss,  Moise  Schwob,  and  others;  and  among  its 
presidents  have  heen  Jucdb  L.  Samuel,  Jacob  G. 
Ascher,  Lyon  Silverman,  Lewis  A_  Hart,  Harris 
Vineberg,  and  D.  A.  Ansell.  The  large  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  society  from  Barou  and  Baroness  de 
Hirsch  induced  its  members  to  secure  an  amended 
act  of  incoriioration  in  1900;  and  its  name  was  at 
the  same  time  changed  to  "The  Baron  de  Hirsch  In- 
stitute and  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  jMontrcal.  " 
In  addition  to  succoring  the  poor  and  aiding  immi- 
grants, it  maintains  a  day-school. 

The  Jews  of  Jloutreal  have  greatly  increased  in 
population  in  recent  years;  and  in  1902  they  pos- 
sessed nine  synagogues  (eight  Orthodox  and  one  Re- 
form) and  numerous  communal  societies  and  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  a  journal,  "The  Jewish  Times." 
New  congregations  in  other  towns  of  Canada  are 
also  being  founded  from  time  to  time. 

The  rise  of  Zionism  in  1897  created  much  enthusi- 
asm among  the  Jews  of  Canada;  and  in  a  remarka- 
bly short  time  societies  in  support  of 
Zionism,  the  movement  were  established  in 
man}-  centers.  The  first  of  these  as- 
sociations was  organized  at  Jlontreal  in  Jan.,  1898; 
and  in  rapid  succession  similar  societies  were  estab- 
lished at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton,  London, 
OtUiwa,  Kingston,  St.  John,  Glace  Ba}-,  Brandon, 
and  Vancouver.  Clarence  I.  de  Sola,  Joseph  S. 
Leo,  Leon  Goldman,  Rev.  A.  Ashinsky,  Dr.  D.  A. 
Hart,  J.  Cohen,  I.  Kubenstein,  H.  Bernstein,  Rev. 
M.  de  Sola,  L.  Cohen,  and  M.  Sliapira  were  among 
the  earliest  Canadian  promoters  of  the  movement. 
In  1899  all  the  Zionist  societies  in  British  North 
America  were  united  under  the  control  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Zionist  Societies  of  Canada.  Clarence  I.  de 
Sola  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Federation ; 
and  he  represented  Canada  at  the  International  Zion- 
ist Congress  held  in  London  in  1900,  where  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Actions  committee,  the  cen- 
tral governing  body.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust 
and  the  National  Fund  count  numerous  shareholders 
in  Canada;  and  Zionist  organizations  now  exist  in 
nearly  every  important  town  in  the  Dominion. 

During  the  South  African  war,  1899-1903,  several 
Canadian  Jews  enlisted  in  the  British  army  and 
took  part  in  many  of  the  battles  against  the 
Boers. 

The  census  of  1901  gave  the  total  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Canada  as  10,060,  divided  among  the  provinces 
as   follows;    British    Columbia,    543; 
Popu-        Manitoba,     1,514;     New    Brun.swick, 
lation.        376;  Nova  Scotia.  437 ;  Ontario,  5,329; 
Prince   Edward   Island,   17;   Quebec, 
7,575;  Northwest  Territories,  215;  Yukon.  54.     The 
three  largest  cities,  according  to  the  same  census, 
show  the  following  Jewish  population;    Montreal. 
6,790;  Toronto,  3,090;  Winnipeg,  1,156;  adding  the 
large  number  of  immigrants  who  arri\-cd  from  Ru 
mania,  Galicia,  and  Russia  in  1901  and  1902,  after 
the  taking  of  the  census,  and  adding  also  the  many 
who  were  unenumerated  in  the  religiotis  census,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Jewish  iiopulatiou  of  Canada 
may  now   (1902)   be  estimated   at  from  20,000  to 


25,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  reside  in  Montreal 
and  its  environs. 
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CAN  AIM  OF   CAGLIAB.I :    Italian  archeolo- 

gist  of  the  eighth  century,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that,  like  his  contemporary  towns- 
man Abraham  di  Cagliari,  he  was  engaged  in  copy- 
ing and  deciphering  Phenician  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. 
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CANCELATION  OF  DOCUMENTS  :  An  in- 
strument in  writing  may  be  canceleil  by  cross-lines 
or  by  other  marks  obliterating  it,  or  by  burning  or 
tearing  the  material  on  which  the  writing  occurs. 

In  the  Jewish  law  there  are  certain  peculiar 
methods  of  cancelation  by  the  court  as  well  as  by 
the  parties,  when  the  purpose  for  which  the  instru- 
ments have  been  drawn  has  been  accomplished. 
When  an  obligation  has  ceased,  the  instrument  crea- 
ting it  is  canceled  by  the  court  by  being  torn  or  cut 
crosswise  through  the  date,  through  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  or  through  other  important  parts  of 
the  document.  Hence  any  document  which  bears 
such  cuts  or  scissions  is  invalid,  the  presumption 
being  that  its  validity  has  ceased  by  a  judicial  act 
(Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  .52, 

A  Torn  1 ;  B.  B.  168b).  If  the  instrument  pro- 
Document    duced  before  the  judge  has  rents  un- 

Invalid.  like  those  made  by  the  court,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  further  torn 
after  the  judicial  cancelation,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  peculiar  rents  made  by  the  court,  it  is  invalid 
{ib.  gloss). 

An  instrument  may  be  canceled  by  the  parties 
without  the  intervention  of  the  court,  by  being  cut 
with  a  knife,  or  torn  in  half  {ib.).  If  the  instrument 
produced  does  not  bear  these  obvious  marks  of  a 
deliberate  intent  to  cancel  it,  but  is  partly  obliter- 
ated or  torn  or  spotted,  it  remains  in  full  force  as 
long  as  the  writing  can  be  recognized  {ib.  52,  2) ;  and 
the  law  provides  a  method  for  substituting  a  new 
instrument  for  the  one  thus  nearly  destroyed  (sec 
Authentication  of  Documents). 

A  special  instance  of  cancelation  of  an  instrument 
by  the  court  is  the  case  of  the  "ketubah"  (marriage 
settlement).  When  a  woman  was  divorced  she  was 
entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  provided  by  her 
ketubah.  This  was  usually  paid  to  her  in  court 
upon  her  production  of  her  Gbt  and  her  Ketubah. 
After  the  payment  had  been  made  to  her,  the  court 
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took  her  get  from  her,  tore  it  crosswise,  and  wrote 
ou  it  these  words :  "  We  have  torn  this  get  not  for 
the  purpose  of  canceling  it,  but  in  order  that  the 
wife  may  not  again  use  it  to  claim  the  amount  of 
her  kotubah  "  (Ket.  89b).  This  act  was  a  cancela- 
tion of  the  ketubah,  although  it  was  the  get  which 
was  torn  and  indorsed  by  the  court.  Unless  the  get 
was  produced  the  woman  could  not  claim  her  ke- 
tubaL.  After  the  Iladrianic  revolt  the  law  was 
changed.     Among   the   edicts  of  the 

Cancela-  Roman  authorities  intended  to  sup- 
tion  of  the  press  the  last  remnants  of  Jewish  na- 
Ketubah.  tional  life  remaining  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion  was  one  making  it  a 
•crime  for  Jews  to  write  a  get.  This  resulted  in  the 
practise  of  destroying  the  latter  immediately  after  it 
had  been  delivered  to  the  wife,  so  that  its  produc- 
tion might  not  incriminate  the  parties.  Thereupon 
R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  decreed  that  the  non-produc- 
tion of  the  get  could  not  deprive  the  woman  of  her 
right  to  claim  the  ketubah,  if  the  divorce  were 
•otherwise  proved  to  have  taken  place  (Git.  64a; 
Mishnah  Ket.  ix.  9). 

A  peculiar  case  of  cancelation  of  a  contract  by  the 
act  of  one  of  the  parties  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  other  was  the  preparation  of  a  "  shetar 
moda'a"  (declaration  of  protest).  This  coidd  be 
done  in  cases  where  one  had  been  forced  against  his 
will  to  enter  into  an  obligation.  In  such  cases  the 
person  under  duress,  before  actually  entering  into 
tlie  obligation  into  which  he  was  being  forced,  made 
a  declaration  before  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  about  to  be  forced  into  an  agreement  against  his 
will,  and  that  he  intended  to  contest  its  validity  there- 
after on  that  ground.  This  declaration  was  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  the  witnesses,  and  could  be 
ii.sed  afterward  for  the  purpose  of  canceling  the 
•contract  made  under  duress. 

The  following  form  of  such  a  shetar  is  given  in 
"Nahalat  Shib'ah,"  form  43: 

"  Before  us,  tlie  suhscrihing  witnesses,  came  A,  son  of  B,  and 
said  to  us,  '  Be  ye  witnesses  that  I  protest  before  you  that  C,  son 

of  D,  owes  me  tlie  sum  of  — . ,  and  uow  he  seeks  every 

means  to  evade  payment,  and  if  I  sue  liliu  in  court,  he  threatens 
to  claim  poverty  or  to  lun  away,  and  f  am  therefore  obliged  to 
compromise  with  him  on  his  own  terms,  for  fear  lest  he  may 
seek  means  to  Injure  me.  I  therefore  declare  before  you  that  I 
am  compelled  under  pressure  of  necessity  to  rnmiiromise  with 
him;  but  hereafter  I  wish,  by  produciiitr  this  instrument,  con- 
taining my  protest,  before  you,  to  cancel  the  compromise  made, 
and  to  demand  payment  of  the  entire  debt.  For  the  compro- 
mise I  am  about  to  make  with  him  is  the  result  of  duress  and 
against  my  will.  Even  though  I  may  declare  in  the  instrument 
contaiidng  the  said  compromise  that  this  protest  and  all  its 
proofs  are  invalid,  I  shall  be  doing  it  not  of  my  free  will,  but 
under  duress,  as  is  known  to  you,  and  thereafter  I  intend  to 
cnncel  it  all  through  this  instrument.'  This  protest  A,  son  of  B, 
declared  before  us,  and  we  the  subscribers  having  observed  his 
condition,  and  knowing  it  to  be  true  and  recognizing  the  great 
duress  under  which  he  is  going  to  do  this  act,  have  i^eceived 
tills  i)ruiHst  from  him  and  have  written  it  and  signed  it  before 
the  cciiiipromise  is  made.  This  day  and  year,"  etc.  (Signed  by 
two  witnesses.) 

According  to  ancient  law,  when  a  husband  had 
sent  the  get  to  his  wife  b}'  a  messenger,  he  had  the 
right  to  cancel  it  in  this  manner  even  before  she  re- 
ceh'ed  it,  although  neither  the  messenger  nor  the 
wife  was  present  at  the  cancelation.  The  con.se- 
quences  of  this  were  disastrous.  The  woman  re- 
ceiving the  get  believed  herself  divorced,  and  might 
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remarry,  only  to  discover  afterward  that  her  hus- 
band had  canceled  the  get,  this  making  her  an  adul- 
teress and  bastardizing  her  children  by  her  .second 
husband.  Rabban  Gamaliel  abolished  the  riglit  of 
the  husband  in  such  a  case  unless  the  wife  or  mes- 
senger were  present  (Mishnah  Git.  iv.  3),  and  his 
decision  was  supported  by  the  later  authorities  (ih. 
33a).  In  cases  of  bills  of  manumission  of  slaves,  the 
master  had  a  similar  right  under  the  ancient  law ; 
but  the  .sages  decided  that  after  he  had  directed  his 
slave  to  become  free,  he  could  never  revoke  the 
order,  since  an  advantage  may  be  conferred  on  a 
person  in  bis  absence,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to 
cause  him  less,  except  in  his  iireseuce  {ib.  i.  6). 

There  may  be  an  implied  cancelation  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  when  two  instruments  concerning'the  same 
matter  are  piepared.  one  subsequent  to  the  other. 
The  second  im)5liedly  cancels  or  revokes  the  first 
(Ket.  44a).  For  cancelation  of  conli-acts  see  Con- 
tracts; for  cancelation  of  .sales,  see  Sales. 

Bibliography  :  For  other  forms  of  the  shetar  moda'a  see  J.  G. 
C.  Adler,  piTJi:'  'jip.n  110,  §8  27,  '£6.  Hainburg  and  Biitzow, 
1773 ;  Judah  ben  BarziUai,  nnas'.T  "lOD.  No.  39,  Berlin,  IMW. 
J.  SR.  D.  W.  A. 

CANCER:  A  malignant  growth  of  new  tissue; 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  tumor.  Whether  removed 
or  not,  it  tends  to  give  rise  to  secoudarv  growths 
in  near  or  distant  parts  of  tlie  body,  and  to  prove 
fatal.  The  term  "cancer"  is  usually  applied  to 
malignant  tumors  formed  of  epithelial  tissue,  as  car- 
cinoma and  epithelioma;  but  in  this  article  sarcoma 
is  also  included. 

Cancer  is  considered  a  disease  of  civilization,  or 
of  civilized  races,  and  the  relative  mortality  of  large 
cities  from  this  cause  is  greater  than  that  of  small 
ones. 

Lombroso,  investigating  the  demography  of  the 
Jews  in  Italy,  found  that  the  mort-ality 
Occurrence  from  cancer  among  the  genera!  popu- 
in  lation  was  2  per  cent ;  while  the  Jews 

Italy  and  showed  a  mortality  from  this  disease 
England,  of  3.30  per  cent.  He  also  shows  that, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  general  popula- 
tion, the  disease  of  cancer  more  frequently  attacks 
women  than  men. 

In  England  Dr.  James  Braithwaite  noticed  that 
cancer  of  the  uterus  was  seldom  or  never  met  with 
among  the  numerous  Jewesses  attending  the  gyne- 
cological out-patient  department  of  the  Leeds  Gen- 
eral Infirmar}' — only  one  case  in  ten  years.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  London  Hospital,  where  there  is  a 
special  Hebrew  department,  is  the  same — only  one 
case  in  five  .years,  against  17H  among  Gentile  women. 
Dr.  Braithwaite  considers  that  the  only  explanations 
possible  are  difference  of  race  or  difference  in  diet, 
especially  the  absence  of  pork  from  the  Jewish  diet. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  winter  in  the  "Briti.sh  Medical 
Journal"  (March  IT),  1902,  p.  681)  states  thai,  in  his 
experience,  cancer  of  the  breast  has  often  been  met 
with  among  the  Jewesses  in  London;  and  while  ex^ 
amples  of  nearly  every  form  of  cancer  have  been 
seen,  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  special  tendency  to 
develo)iment  of  intestinal  malignant  growths.  Of 
the  patienis  dying  between  40  and  05  years  of  age. 
a  large  jierceutage  have  been  sufferers  from  cancer. 
The  writer  then  brings  figures  from  the  records  of 
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the  Cniu-d  Synagogue  Burial  Society  for  three  years 
—1898.  1899,  1900— showing  that  525  deaths  due  to 
cancer  occur  anuiially  among  1,000,000  Jews;  while 
the  cancer  nite  for  England  and  Wales  for  1890  was 
764  per  1,000,000  of  population.  From  the  registrar- 
general's  returns  for  Loudon  the  rate  for  1900  showed 
more  than  800. 

Cascer  Among  the  Jews  in  London. 


Registrar-Gen- 
eral's Returns. 

United   Synagogue 

Burial  Society 

Returns. 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1900 

1899     1898 

Deaths  from  all  causes. 

Deaths  stated  to  be 
from  cancer 

Percentage  of  deaths 
fR)ni  cancer 

Deaths  of  persons  over 
20  years  of  age  from 
all  canses 

Percentage  of  deaths 
from  cancer  to  deaths 
from  all  causes  of 
persons  over  20  years 

ss.oo; 

4,251 
4.9 

ij0,565 
8.4 

89,689 
4,234 
4.7 

51,922 

8.8 

83,936 

4,084 
4.8 

45,490 

8.9 

1,612 
37 
2.3 

609 
6.1 

1,725 

42 

2.4 

642 
6.5 

1,649 

34 

2.06 

677 

5.02 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  has  shown  that  in  the  United 
States  cancer  occurs  among  Jews  just  as  often  as  in 
the  general  population,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  ap- 
pended tahle : 

Cancer  De.^th -Rates  per  1,000  of  Total 
Deaths  from  All  Causes. 


Males. 

Females. 

13.58 
13.09 

21.65 

General   population   of   the   United   States 
(1880) 

23.59 

Statistics  collected  by  Dr.  3Iaurice  Fishberg  for 

the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  living  in  the  seventh, 

tenth,  and  thirteenth  wards  of  New 

In  New      York  city  show,  on  the  other  hand, 

York  City,  that  they  are  less  liable  to  succumb  to 

cancer  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 

the  same  districts,  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the 

appended  table: 


The  cancer  death-rate  among  those  whose  mothers 
were  not  born  in  Russia  or  Poland  was  325.12  per 
100,000;  while  that  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
was  only  120.07 — less  than  one-half. 

Inquiries  among  surgeons  and  gynecologists  who 
have  a  large  experience  among  Jews  in  New  York 
city  have  elicited  the  result  that  Jews  are  compara- 
tively less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  cancer  than  are 
other  races.  Dr.  Abram  Brotliers  states  that  of 
nearly  35.000  women  examined  by  him  (mostly  Jew- 
ish) he  has  met  with  less  than  a  half-dozen  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  uterusin  Jewish  women;  while  he  has 
had  several  dozen  cases  in  the  same  time  in  non- 
Jewesses.  Dr.  H.  J.  Boldt,  basing  upon  an  expe- 
rience gained  by  the  examination  of  more  than  1.000 
Jewish  women  annuall)',  states  that  although  he 
has  operated  upon  a  large  number  of  Jewish  women 
for  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  proportion  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  race,  compared  with  others,  is  very 
small.  A  rough  estimate  is  about  one-tenth  or  even 
less.  The  same  holds  good  with  cancer  of  the  breast, 
so  far  as  his  experience  goes. 

As  to  the  comparative  morbidity  of  the  Jews  in 
the  United  Stales  from  cancer,  the  following  statis- 
tics have  been  collected  from  the  "  Annual  Reports  " 
for  1898,  1899,  1900,  of  one  Jewish  hospital  in  New 
York  city  (Mount  Sinai),  and  compared  with  the 
cancer  cases  from  a  hospital  which  admits  few  Jews 
(St.  Luke's).  These  are  given  in  the  following 
tuble : 


Mount  Sinai  (Jewish), 

St.  Luke's, 

Parts 
Affected  by 

9,497  Patients. 

7,933  Patients. 

Numl)er  of 

Per  cent 

Number  of 

Per  cent 

Cancer  Cases. 

of  Cancer. 

Cancer  Cases. 

of  Cancer. 

Uterus 

18 

6.98 

.59 

15.98 

Breast 

32 

12.40 

91 

24.59 

Gastro-lntes- 

tinal  tract.. 

81 

31.40 

48 

12.98 

Liver 

19 

7.37 

14 

3.78 

Rectum 

12 

4.66 

25 

6.76 

Other  organs. 

38 

14.72 

86 

23.24 

Sarcoma 

58 

22.47 

47 

12.70 

Total 

258 

IW.OO 

370 

100.00 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that:  (1)  Malignant 
disease  is  by  no  means  rare  among  Jews,  although 


Cancer  Among  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  New  York  City  During  the  Six  Yeabs 

Ending  SUt  30,  1890. 


Population. 

Deaths  Due  to  Cancer. 

Cancer  per  100,000  Popu- 
lation. 

Total  Three  Wards. 

MotLers  Born  in  : 

7th 
Ward. 

10th 
Ward. 

13th 
Ward. 

7th 
Ward. 

10th 
Ward. 

13th 
Ward. 

7th 
Ward. 

lOth 
Ward. 

13th 
Ward. 

3 
1 

3 

3 

ill 
fell 

Russia  and  Poland  (Jews).. 

Other  countries   (including 

United  States) 

16,295 
41,071 

30,476 
27,120 

13,190 
32,694 

15 
126 

33 

108 

24 
94 

92.05 
306.78 

108.28 
398.23 

181.95 
287.51 

59,961 
100,885 

72 
328 

120.07 
32.5.12 

Total 

.57,366 

57,596 

45,884 

141 

141       1     118 

245.80 

244.80      257.17 

160.846 

400 

248.68 
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it  is  less  frequently  met  with  than  in  other  races. 
(2)  Carcinoma  and  epithelioma,  or  true  cancer,  are 
more  frequent  among  the  general  pop- 
Results  ulation — 4.07  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  Inquiry,  number  of  patients  sick  from  all 
causes  were  affected  bj'  these  forms  of 
cancer ;  while  among  Jews  the  percentage  was  only 
2.10  or  about  one-half.  (3)  Sarcoma  is  somewhat 
more  frequent  in  Jews  than  in  others;  0.061  per 
cent  of  sick  Jews  were  affected  with  this  form  of 
malignant  disease  as  against  0.059  per  cent  of  the 
general  population ;  23.47  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
malignant  disease  among  Jews  suffered  from  sar- 
coma; while  of  the  patients  from  the  general  popu- 
lation suffering  with  malignant  disease.only  12.70  per 
cent  were  afflicted  with  sarcoma.  (4)  Cancer  of  the 
uterus  and  breast  is  less  frequent  in  Jewish  women 
than  in  other  races.  (5)  Jews  are  more  liable  than 
non-Jews  to  be  affected  with  cancer  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal organs.  Nearly  45  per  cent  of  all  cases 
of  malignant  disease  in  Jews  occurred  in  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  liver,  pancreas,  rectum,  etc. ;  while 
in  non-Jewish  patients  only  23  per  cent  of  patients 
suffering  from  malignant  disease  were  affected  with 
cancer  of  these  organs.  (6)  The  only  part  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  which  is  less  often  attacked 
by  cancer  in  Jews  than  in  non-Jews  is  the  rectum, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Jews  are 
markedly  sufferers  from  other  rectal  diseases,  such 
as  Hemohiutoids,  fistula,  etc. 

According  to  all  available  statistics,  cancer  is  more 
than  twice  as  frequent  in  women  as  in  men,  owing 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  breast  and 
womb.  Among  Jewesses,  on  the  other  hand,  cancer 
of  the  breast  and  womb  is  less  common  than  among 
the  general  population.  As  has  been  shown,  these 
organs  appear  to  be  affected  less  than  one-half  as 
often  as  in  the  patients  in  the  non-Jewish  hospital. 
This  explains  why  the  total  percentage  of  cancer 
is  lower  among  Jews  than  in  other  races. 

Bibliography:  C.  Lombroso,  L'Antiscmitiemo  e  le  Sciemc 
MmUrnc^  Turin.  1S94 ;  (ierman  translation,  I-eipsic,  18&1:  J. 
S.  Billings,  Yitnl  StatMici'  of  llic  Jtics  in  the  United  Slates, 
Cciims  DuW-tin.  No.  19,  1890,  Washington,  1890;  James 
Braithwaite,  in  TJic  Lancet,  olxi.  iriTS;  Cancer  Amtmn 
Jews,  in  Dritinh  Mnlical  Jounia/.  March;  13, 1902.  p.  B81 ; 
^Hiiimt  Rcijorts  uf  Mmint  Sinai  lluspital.  1898,  1899.  1900, 
J.  M.  Fi. 

CANDIA.     See  Cukte. 

CANDIA,  ISAAC  B.  SAUL  CHMEL- 
NIKEB:  Hebrew  poet:  lived  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Alexander  I., 
em|)eror  of  Russia  (Warsaw,  1826),  the  poem  being 
accompanied  by  a  German  version  of  Elkan  31. 
Eugel.  Candia  also  wrote  "Toledot  Jlosheh"  (The 
Generation  of  Moses),  a  dramatic  poem  in  two  acts 
based  on  the  life  of  Moses,  and  supplemented  b)' 
other  poems,  original,  or  translated  from  Schiller's 
"Die  Bitrgschaft."  and  from  Gellert  (Warsaw,  1829). 
His  dedication  ode  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  house  of  prayer  and  a  house  of 
the  stndy  of  the  Law  (Sept.  25,  1840). 

BiBi.iociRAPMY:  Benjacob,  ftzar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  020,  No.  l.'iO; 
Furst,  mill.  Jud.  i.,  s.v.  Eii.  Kandia;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bod;,  col.  1097. 
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CANDLE  TAX.     See  Taxes,  Jewish,  is  Rus- 

si.\. 

CANDLESTICK  (Hebrew,  "menorah";  Ara- 
maic, "nebrashta,"  Dan.  v.  5):  Mentioned  as  a  sec- 
ular object  only  in  H  Kings  iv.  10.  The  candle- 
stick in  the  Temple,  however,  is  often  referred  to, 
although  there  is  no  reliable  information  from  earlier 
times  concerning  ils  use  and  shape. 

(1)  In  the  temi)le  of  Shiloh  a  "ner"  (lamp)  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  a  "menorah  "  (candlestick);   accord- 
ing to  I.  Sam.  iii.   3,  the  lamp  seems 

Candle-  to  have  burned  onlj-  at  night.  In 
stick  in  I  Kings  vii.  49  ten  golden  candlesticks 
Pre-Exilic  are  referred  to,  live  of  wliich  stood  to 
Time.  the  right  and  five  to  the  left  of  the 
"debir"  (oracle);  and  in  Jer.  Iii.  19 
menorot  are  also  found,  though  not  in  the  parallel 
pa,ssage,  II  Kings  .\.\v.  14.  By  modern  critics,  how- 
ever, both  I  Kings  vii.  48-50  and  Jer.  Iii.  19  have 
been  held  to  be  interpolations.  It  may  be  merely 
accidental  that  we  have  no  stronger  references  to 
the  use  of  candlesticks  in  Solomon's  Temple,  for 
the  number  ten  is  undoubtedly  ba.sed  on  ancient 
tradition;  and  if  Solomon  had  no  gohU-n  candle- 
sticks, he  probabl}'  had  them  of  bronze,  cast  for  him 
by  Huram  (compare  Stadc's  "Zeitschrift,"  iii.  173 
et  set/.). 

(2)  The  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  taber- 
nacle, described  in  E.\.  .\.\v.  31  et  ner/.  and  .x.x.wii. 
n  et  ner/.,  is  attributed  by  the  critics  to  post-e.xilic 

times,  for  the  description  is  that  of  the 
Two  Can-     candlestick  of  the  Second  Temple.    It 
dlesticks  of  was  chased  of  pure  gold,  and  called, 
the  Second    therefore,    "menorah   tehorah "    (E.x. 
Temple,      x.x.xi.  8,  .x.xxi.x.  37 ;  Lev.  .x.xiv.  4).  From 
and  of  the    a  pedestal  ("yarek  ''),  which  is  not  de- 
Tab-         scribed,  rose  the  trunk,  and  from  this 
ernacle.      spread  the  branches  ("kaneh  "),  curv- 
ing upward  from   the  stem   at   three 
points  in  a  vertical  line;  on  the  trunk  there  are  .sjiid 
to  have  been  four,  and  on  each  of  the  branches  three, 
calicos  shaped  like  almon<l  blossoms;  that  is.   bulbs 
with  opening  buds.  On  the  branches  were  seven  lamps 
("nerot"),  which  were  removed  every  day  for  trim- 
ming and  relilling,  and  hence  were  cjvllcd  "nerot 
hania'arakah  "  (Ex.  xxxix.  37).     As  the  lamps  evi- 
dently   had    spouts    from    which   the   wicks   pro- 
truded, thus  throwing  the  light  principallj'  to  one 
side,  the   laiups  had  to  be  turned  in  such  a   way 
as  to   make   the   spouts   point   northward,   for  the 
candlestick  w-as  set  over  iigainst  the  southern  wall, 
in  order  to  be  to  the  left  of  any  one  entering  the 
sanctuary. 

This  candlestick  corresponds  on  the  whole  to  the 

(me  described  in  Zech.  iv.  1  eiseq..  except  that  the 

latter  has  seven  branches,  while  the 

Symbolism  one  referred  to  in  Ex.  xxv.  31  et  seq. 

of  the  Can-  has   only   six   branches,    the   seventh 

dlestick.      liglit   being   fastened   in   the    center. 

Both,  however,  represent  a  tree  with 

six    or  seven  branches  respectively,   as  is  evident 

from  the  fact  that  the  candlestick  in  Ex.  xxv.  31  et 

seq.  is  ornamented  with  almond  blossoms.     The  as- 

sumjition  that  this  seven-branched  candlestick  has  a 

symbolic  meaning  is  confirmed  by  Zech.  iv.  1  et  seq. 

The  .seven  lights  may  be  said  to  represent  the  seven 


From  a  Lintel  In  the  Ruins  "f  th.   An- 
cient Synagogue  of  Nebrateln. 


Lamp  Fouiiil  at  Kbirbat  Saiii- 
malia,  near  C'armel. 


Lamp  FouuU  Among  tlie  Ruins 
ol  Cartilage  by  P.  Delattre. 


From   a  Rock-Cut  Tomb  Near 
Jaffa. 


\xy 


i J 


From  tbe  Entnmce  to  a  Tomb 
at  Wadi  al-Nabal. 


V^UV-  ^j  ^-^ 


From  the  Boiiom  ol  a  Glass  Vase 
Now  in  the  Museo  Borglano 
at  Rome. 


Tbe  Golden  Candlestii-k  on  tbe  Arc-b  of 
Titus,  as  It  Appeared  in  1710. 

(K!Ur  RelanJ,  "De  Sl.ol.ls  Tenii.li  Hisrosolymitanl 
in  AriuTitiano.") 


-'-■-lOJl-Ai^'^PVli 


From  the  Great  Mosque  at  Gaza.  Dis- 
covered bv  Clermont-Ganneau. 


i.i  i  \i  ii 


From  a  Gilt  Glass  Vase  Found  in 
tbe  Jewish  Catacombs  at  Rome. 


From  a    Graffito  Found  in  tbe 
Jewish  Catacombs  at  Venosa. 


Hexagonal  Arrangement  of  the 
Golden  Candlestick  (Hypo- 
thetical). 


Earliest  Known  reprkskntations  of  the  Golden  Candlestick. 
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plauets,  which,  regiiiik-d  as  the  eyes  of  Goil,  behold 
everything.  Tlic  liglit  in  the  center,  which  is  es- 
pecially distinguished,  would  signify  the  sun,  as 
the  chief  of  the  planets.  It  is  possible  that  with 
tliis  was  also  combined  the  mystic  conception  of  a 
celestial  tree,  with  leaves  reaching  to  the  sky,  and 
fruit  typifying  the  planets.  How  the  connection  with 
an  almond-tree  arose  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have 
been  through  the  idea  of  stars  as  representing  alm- 
onds. This  symbolism  was  jjrobably  due  to  for- 
eign influence,  for  in  the  Babj'lonian  religion  the 
seven  planets  are  the  seven  chief  gods  (compare 
Gunkel,  "Schopfung  und  Chaos,"  pp.  124  et  seq.). 
Zerubbabel's  temple  contained  only  one  candlestick, 
as  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxvi.  33  expressly  .states;  Au- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  had  it  removed  and  broken 
(I  Mace.  i.  22),  while  Judas  Maccabaius  restored  it 
(iv.  49  et  seq.).  Pompey  saw  the  candlestick  in  the 
sanctuary  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  4,  §  4),  and  it  was 
also  in  the  sanctuary  of  Herod's  temple  ("B.  J."  v.  5, 
t;  !>).  Illustrations  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
are  found  on  the  triiunphal  arch  of  Titus  and  on 
Jewish  coins  (sec  Madden,  "Jewish  Coinage,"  p. 
231).     For  later  history  see  Titus,  Arch  of. 

It  was  forbidden  to  make  copies  of  the  golden 
candlestick  for  ritual  ])urposes;  and  for  other  uses, 
only  live-,  six-,  or  eight-branched,  instead  of  seven- 
branched,  candlesticks  could  be  made.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  restriction  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Onias  hung  up  a  golden  chandelier  in 
the  temple  of  Leonto|)oli9  (compare  Josephus,  "B. 
J."  vii.  10,  §  3). 

[The  symbolism  of  the  almond-tree  is  probably 
explained  by  Jer.  i.  11.  The  traditions  of  the  Rabbis 
may  be  found  in  Men.  28b  and  Maimonides,  "  Yad," 
Bet  ha-Behirah,  iii.  1-5.  According  to  this  au- 
thority the  pedestal  rested  on  three  feet;  other  metal 
could  be  used  than  gold,  and  only  when  gold  was 
nse<l  was  the  required  weight  ("  kikkar  ")  insisted  on. 
Otherwise  the  candlestick  could  even  be  hollow,  but 
\mder  no  circumstance  was  it  permissible  to  use  for 
its  manufacture  broken  scraps  of  metal.  Josephus 
says  that  three  of  the  lamps  were  kept  burning  dur- 
ing the  day,  while  at  night  the  entire  seven  were 
lighted  ;  but  his  statement  conflicts  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  later  rabbinical  commentators,  who  hold 
that  the  lamp  was  lighted  only  during  the  night 
(Ilin  Ezra  and  Rashi  to  Ex.  I.e.).  The  prohibition 
of  imitations  applies  to  all  Temple  or  tabernacle 
utensils  (Men.  38b).  Of  interest  as  bearing  on  the 
distinction  between  "ner"  and  "menorah"  maybe 
the  ]\Iidrashic  story  of  the  woman  married  to  a  man 
of  lower  social  standing,  likened  to  a  "  golden  can- 
dlestick w-ith  an  earthen  lamp  on  top "  (Gen.  R. 
XX.).     Compare  Menorah,  Hanukkah. — e.  o.  h.] 

Bnii.iOGRAPnY:  Relanrt.  De  Spulii.f  Templi  HierosiilumUani 
ill  Arcu  IHtiano,  !''■").  PP.  83  ct  seq. 
E.  G.  H.  W.    N. 


CANISO,  ABRAHAM  LEVI. 

Damet,  Levi  (^luiUKi,)  de. 


See  Barrios, 


CANIZAL,  JACOB  :  Flourished  probably  in  the 
lifteenth  century,  lie  was  the  author  of  notes  on 
Rashi's  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  were 
published  in  "Perushim  le-Rashi,"  Constantinople, 
1525  (?). 


Bibliography:  Steinschnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5575;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Haiitjim,  No.  281;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit. 
Muf.  s.v.  Jacoli  Caiiizal. 
I.,  o.  I.  Ber. 

CANKERWORM.    See  Locust. 

CANNEH :  A  city  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of 
the  contributors  to  Tyrian  greatness  and  commercial 
power  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  The  name  occurs  in  no 
other  passage.  Cornill  takes  it  to  be  the"Calneh" 
of  Amos  vi.  2;  and  one  manuscript  has  that  reading, 
which  would,  however,  rather  give  the  "Calneh"  of 
Gen.  x.  10.  According  to  Kiepert,  it  was  Kaivai,  a 
city  on  the  Tigris.  Mez  ("Gesch.  der  Stadt  Har- 
ran,"  1893,  p.  33),  indorsed  by  Cheyne  ("Encyc. 
Bibl."  i.  648),  proposes  to  emend  the  name  to  "B'nai 
Eden  "  ;  but,  as  Bertholet  ("  Kurzcr  Hand-Commen- 
tar,"  on  Ezekiel)  remarks,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
indeed  for  such  a  familiar  word  as  "B'nai"  to  be 
corrupted  into  a  form  like  "Canneli." 

E.  o.  H.  G.  B,  L. 

CANON :  A  rule  for  the  inclusion  of  certain 
books  within  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity;  hence  also 
the  word  "canonical."     See  Bible  C.\NON.        J. 

CANOPY,  BRIDAL.     See  Hlppah. 

CANSINO :  S]ianisli-Jewish  family,  famous  in 
liistory  fur  its  wealth  and  influence,  its  .scholars  and 
poets. 

Jacob  Cansiuo  I.  served  as  an  interpreter  at  Oran, 
a  Spanish  colony  in  northwestern  Africa,  under 
Charles  V.,  until  1556,  when  he  was  sent  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  king  of  Morocco.  The  office  was 
then  lield  in  regular  succession  by  his  son  Isaac 
Cansino  from  1508  to  1599,  by  his  grandson  Hayyim 
(Hayen)  from  1601  to  1621,  and  by  his  great-grand- 
son Aaron  from  1621  to  1()33.  After  an  interval  of 
three  j'cars  Aaron's  brother,  Jacob  Cansino  II., 
received  the  appointment  (1636),  and  served  until 
his  death  in  1666.  He  is  known  by  his  translation 
into  Castilian  of  "Extremasy  Grandenzas  de  Con- 
stautiuopla,"  from  the  Hebrew  of  Moses  Almosnino. 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  family  were  Solo- 
mon Cansino,  poet;  Moses  Cansino,  scholar;  Samuel 
C'ansino,  cantor  in  the  synagogue,  and  wealthy 
philanthropist,  who  ultimately  lost  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  to  gamblers;  and  Rabbi  Abraham  Cau- 
sino II. ,  secretary  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Oran. 

Biiii.KKiKAPnv  ;  GriUz,  (leseli.  (hr  .Tuiirii,  x.  413.  note  2;  Luz- 
zarto,  in  h-rniii   Hfiiud.  1  v.  ;«-:(.") ;  Wolf.   liihl.  Hehr.  lli. 
.'■i'.'4-;')2i;.  No.  not  ;  .lost,  llcseli.  ihr  Isrdilllvii.  vlii.  42. 
1).  A.  R. 

CANSINO,    ABRAHAM   BEN   JACOB:     1. 

Poet;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  Aguddat  Ezob  "  (A  Bunch  of  Hyssop),  a 
collection  of  jioems  and  rhetorical  compositions, 
in  three  parts,  praised  very  highly  by  Isaac  Cansino 
and  David  Abu  al-Khair  (I'S^N  UN).  Abraham 
Cansiuo  was  once  arrested  by  the  Si>auish  authorities 
for  having  in  his  pcjssession  copies  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Palestinian  Talmuds.  His  son  was  also  taken, 
and  both  were  sent  to  Murcia.  Spain,  where  I  hey  were 
treated  like  prisoners  for  a  time,  and  flned  S400;  the 
copies  of  the  Talmud  were  contiscated.  His  friends 
and  relatives  wrote  poems  of  consolation  to  bim;  to 
these  he  replied  from  Murcia. 

2.  An  atithority  mentioned  in  theMahzor  Oran  as 
writing,  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
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Cantarini 
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Oran.  to  the  communities  of  Algiers  in  1661.  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1063,  and  of  Hebron  in  1668.  In  1679 
he  lived  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  where  he  received  a  letter 
from  Tunis.  This  Abraham  Cansino  may  be  iden- 
tified with  Abraham  Cansino,  rabbi  and  preacher, 
brother  of  Isaac  Cansino  of  whom  Wolf  speaks 
{•'Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.,  Nos.  143b,  1101,  and  1265c). 
Kayserling  mentions  an  Abraham  Cansino  who  was 
rabbi  at  Leghorn  in  1683,  and  evidently  refers  to  the 
same  person.  Luzzatto  thinks  that  this  Abraham 
Cansino  is  not  to  be  identitied  with  the  poet  of  the 
same  name. 

3.  An  authority  mentioned  in  the  JIahzor  Oran 
as  livingat  Leghorn  in  1709.  As  he  is  notaddressed 
by  the  titles  usually  given  to  rabbis,  Luzzatto  thinks 
that  he  was  not  a  rabbi,  and  therefore  not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  either  of  the  above.  The  epitaph  of  an 
Abraham  Cansino  written  by  Jacob  Sasportas  is 
given  in  the  Mahzor  Oran,  but  furnishes  no  indica- 
tion of  the  place  or  date  of  its  writing. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  an  Abraham  Cansino. 
author  of  the  epitaph  on  David  Francis,  who  died 
about  1696. 

BiBLinGRAPHT:  Kavserling,  Bi'W.  Esp.-Poi't.-Jud.  p.  33:  S. 
D.   Luzzatto,  Kcrem  Hemed.  It.  34-33.    See  Isaac  C.i.\siNO 
and  Cansi.vo  family. 
D.  A.    K.    • 

CANSINO,  ISAAC  (BEN  HAYYIM) :  Poet 
and  pnimineut  member  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Oran;  died  in  1672;  probably  a  brother  of  Jacob 
C.\NsiNO  11.  He  was  a  liturgical  poet  of  high  at- 
tainments, and  cantor  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  an  office  regarded  as  a  post  of  honor. 
Cansino's  greatest  work  is  the  first  part  of  the  so- 
called  Mahzor  Oran,  which  contains  many  poems 
written  by  him.  Among  his  occasional  poems  are 
one  in  praise  of  the  collection  of  poems,  "  Aguddat 
Ezob,"  by  Abraham  C.\xsi.no  (1);  a  dirge  on  the 
death  of  Aaron  Cansino  in  1633;  and  one  of  sym- 
pathy to  Samuel  Cansino  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss 
of  his  fortune  by  the  cheating  of  gamblers. 

Wolf  (•' Bibl. "Hebr."  iii.,  "Nos.  126.^)C  and  1101) 
speaks  of  Isaac  Cansino,  a  brother  of  Abraham  Can- 
sino, who  embraced  Christianity  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Oran  in  1668,  This  Isaac  Caii- 
sino,  however,  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  one 
above  mentioned.  Kayserling  also  mentions  an 
Isaac  Cansino,  publisher  at  Amsterdam  in  1685, 
whose  relationship  with  the  Cansinos  of  Oran  is  un- 
known. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT  :  Kayserling,  liihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jtiil.p.SS;  Luz- 
zatto, Kercm  Jfemc<i,  iv.  34-.'!.i;  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Uraelitcn, 
vUl.  43.    See  Abraham  CANSINO  and  Cansi.no  family. 
I).  A.   R. 

CANSINO,  JACOB:  "Yas.sal  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  interpreter  of  languages  in  the  places 
of  Oraii  "  (so  styled  by  himselfr:  died  Sept.  19.  1666. 
He  was  the  fiftli  in  succession  of  the  Cansino  family 
to  hold  the  office  of  royal  interpreter.  'ITpon  the 
death  of  his  brother  Aaron  in  1633,  the  office  was 
given  by  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  Yahob  Capor- 
tas  (whom  Graetz  identifies  with  Jacob  Sasportas). 
a  member  of  an  influential  Jewish  family  which 
rivaled  the  Cansinos.  Thereupon  Jacob  Cansino 
came  to  Madrid,  petitioned  the  king  for  the  office  in 
consideration  of  the  services  rendered  b3-  his  famih- 


to  the  government,  and  obtained  the  appointment 
in  1636,  with  a  salary  of  25  scudi  (dollars)  per 
month. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Jacob  Cansino  is  known  for 
his  translation  into  Castilian  of  a  Hebrew  book  by 
Moses  Almosnino,  under  the  title  "E.xtremas  y 
GrandenzasdeConstantinopla,"  published  at  Madrid 
by  Francisco  ^Martinez,  1638,  The  preface  includes 
an  extract  from  the  book  of  the  royal  secretarj-, 
Augustus  JIaldonatus,  enumerating  the  various 
offices  held  by  members  of  the  Cansino  family,  and 
a  letter  from  King  Philip  IV.  in  appreciation  of 
their  services.  Jacob  Cansino  excited  the  enmit}'  of 
Marquis  de  Los  Veles.  governor  of  Oran.  who  wished 
to  give  the  office  held  by  the  former  to  the  husband 
of  one  of  his  favoiites.  Jacob  was  too  firmly  estab- 
lished in  his  position,  however,  and  remained  in  office 
until  his  death.  In  1668  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Oura  at  the  instigation  of  the  governor. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gcscfi.  der  Jiulcn,  x.  23-5,  413,  note  2; 
Kayserling,  Bihh  Ei^p.-Piirt.-Jwl.  p.  33;  Luzzatto,  Kcrem 
Hemed.  \r.  34-:i5;  Wolf,  BiW.  Hebr.  iii.  534-326,  No.  1101; 
Jost,  Geseh.  der  Israeliten,  viii-  42. 
D.  A.   R. 

CANSTATT,  EABL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man physician  and  metlical  author;  boru  at  Regens- 
burg  July  11,  1807;  died  at  Erlangen  March  10. 
1850.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern 
school  of  medicine  in  Germany,  and  numbered  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  among  his  pupils.  Canstatt  studied 
at  the  University  of  Vicuna  and.  later,  under 
Schonlein  at  WUrzburg,  where  in  1831  he  obtained 
his  doctor's  degree.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Paris 
to  study  Asiatic  cholera,  then  epidemic  in  the  French 
capital.  His  monograi^h  on  this  disease,  published 
the  same  year,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Belgian 
government,  which  commissioned  lum  to  plan  a 
cholera  hospital. 

He  remained  in  Brussels  until  1838,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Regensburg  to  practise  ophthalmology,  in 
which  he  had  won  signal  success  in  Belgium.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  official  physician  to  the 
pro\'incial  law  court  at  Ansbach.  where  he  remained 
until  1843.  On  the  death  of  Hencke  (1843)  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Erlangen  to  fill  the  chair 
of  pathology.  Three  years  later  he  was  attacked  by 
tuljerculosis.  and  thinking  that  a  change  of  air  would 
lieuefit  him.  he  went  to  Pisa,  Italy  ;  but  he  remained 
there  for  a  short  time  only,  and  on  his  return  to 
Erlangen  he  died. 

Canstatt  s  greatest  service  to  medicine  was  the 
conception  and  publication  of  the  "  Jahresbericht 
liber  die  Fortschritte  der  Gcsammten  Medicin  AUer 
Lander,"  begun  in  1841  and  continued  after  Can- 
statt's  death  by  Professor  Virchow.  The  work  next 
in  importance  was  his  "  Handbuch  der  >Iedicinischen 
IQinik"  (1841).  Other  publications  were:  a  mono- 
graph on  diseases  of  the  eyes  (1841):  "Die  Cholera 
Tn  Paris"  (1832):  "Uebcrdie  Krankheiten  der  Cho- 
reida  "  (1837) :  "  Die  Krankheiten  des  Hiiheren  Alters 
und  Ihre  Heilung"  (1839):  "'Die  Specielle  Patho- 
logic  und  Theraiiie,"  etc.  (1841-42);  a  monograph 
on  Bright 's  disease  (1844) ; and  "  Klinische  Rilckblicke 
und  Abhandlungen  "  (1848). 

BiBLiOGRAPilT  :  AUfiemeine  Deutsclie  Bioiirnpliic,  iii.  762- 
T64:  Meyers,  Konvermtiom-Lexihnii,  iii.  841. 
s.  E.  Ms. 
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Cansino 
Cantarini 


CANTARINI :  A  distinguished  family  of  Ital- 
ian Jews  tracing  their  descent  from  Gherescion 
(Grassin)  Cantarini,  who,  when  one  year  old, 
was  driven  from  his  native  place,  Asolo,  and  was 
taken  to  Padua  (1547),  where  his  descendants  were 
leaders  of  the  community  for  the  next  300  years. 
A  sketch  pedigree,  including  the  best-known  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  may  be  made  up  as  follows: 

Gherescion  (Grassin)  Cantarini 
(154a-lt>30J 

I 


r — r 


Samuel 
I 


[Isaac] 


Azriel    Dr.  Kalo-  Dr.  Judab  Samuel  (Simon)    Jacob    Isaac 
<1.5"7-lt!o3)  nvmus         Leon  (1,596-1631;         (1600-1077; 

I      ((^lementH)    (1595-1651)  | 

Havyim  (1593-1631)  Isaac  Havvim 

(fl.l663)  (1644-1723) 

I 
Rafael 


BlBLiOGRAPnT:  Mortara,  Inrlke.  p.  10. 


J. 


CANTARINI,  AZRIEL  (ANGELO)  BEN 
SAMUEL  (SIMON)  HA-KOHEN  :  Italian  lalibi ; 
born  1(577  at  Padua;  died  there  16.53.  lie  was  rabbi 
and  preacher  in  his  native  city,  and  directed  the 
yeshibah  Lekah  Tob  there. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnledot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p. 
282;   Mortara,  Indice,  p.  10;   Jacob  Lebet-Levi,  Responsa, 
No.  68. 
L.  <:.  I.   Bf.ii. 

CANTARINI,  *HAYYIM  MOSES  (AN- 
GELO) BEN  ISAIAH  AZRIEL  :  Italian  physi- 
eiiiii,  niljhi.  poel,  and  writer;  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  tlie  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  at  Padua,  where  he  was  also  instructor 
in  the  yeshibah.  He  published  in  Italian:  "Chi- 
rurgia  Pratica,"  Padua,  1677.  At  his  death  he  left 
the  following  manuscript  works  in  Hebrew  (Ghi- 
rondi  MSS. ) :  "  Haggahot, "  glosses  on  some  halakio 
worksof  post-Talmudic  authors ;  "  Mar'eh  ha-Seneh" 
(Vision  of  the  Thorn-Busli),  a  description  of  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  at  Padua,  probably  of  the  same 
one  of  which  the  work  of  his  uncle  Isaac  Hayyim 
C.\NTAKINI,  "Pal.iad  Yizhak,"  treats.  Responsa  of 
his  are  also  extant  in  nianu.script. 

Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.  .565)  mentions  Ciintarini's 
correspondence  witli  the  Christian  scholar  Unger 
of  Silesia  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Italy. 

BiBi.iofiRAPiiv:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnledot  Gednlr  Yittmcl.  pp. 
103,  230 ;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  1S76,  p.  37 ;  ih.  1S77,  p.  89. 
I..  G.  I.    BeU. 

CANTARINI,  ISAAC  HAYYIM  (VITA), 
(also  called  Raphael  ben  Jacol)  Isaac  ha-Kohen) : 
Italian  poet,  writer,  physician,  and  raljbi ;  born  Feb. 
2,  1644,  at  Padua;  died  there  June  8.  1733.  He 
studied  Hebrew  and  thi'  Talmud  with  Solomon 
Marini,  author  of  the  "Tikkun  'Oliim,"  and  with 
the  poet  Moses  Catalano.  His  instructor  in  the  sec- 
ular branches  was  Bernardo  de  Laurentius. 

Cantarini  received  his  diploma  as  physician  at 
Padua  Feb.  11,  1664;  and  in  addition  to  following 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  very  often  lu-eachcd 
in  the  Ashkenazic  synagogue.  His  sermons  were 
fretiuently  attended  by  Christians,  the  number  of 
thes«  on  one  occasion  being  so  great  that  the  Je«s 


had  to  find  seats  in  the  women's  gallery.  He  also 
taught  in  the  yeshibah,  and  officiated  as  cantor,  es- 
pecially on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  As  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  his  decisions 
were  often  sought  in  halakic  cases. 

Cantarini  had  an  extensive  practise,  especially 
among  the  patricians  outside  of  Padua,  but  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  having  lost  his  property  througli 
others,  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  Jlany 
elegies  were  written  at  the  time  of  his  death,  among 
others  by  his  pupil  Moses  Havvim  Luzzatto.  Venice, 
1738. 

In  his  poetical  writings  Cantarini  based  his  lan- 
guage almost  exclusively  on  that  of  the  Bible:   his 
sentences   containing,  in   addition   to 
His  innumerable     conceits,    allusions     to 

Style.         Biblical  expressions.     The  contents  of 
his  works  must  be  judged  apart  from 
their  unpleasing  form,  being  remarkable  for  pithy 
sense  and  elegant  definition. 

The  most  important  of  his  Hebrew  works  is 
"Pahad  Yizhak"  (The  Fear  of  Isaac),  a  description 
of  the  attack  on  the  ghetto  at  Padua  liy  the  Chris- 
tian populace  Aug.  20.  1684,  published  iit  Amster- 
dam, 16.S.5.  The  work  ctmtains  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  incidents,  in  most  of  which  he  had  taken 
part  ("Ozar  Nehmad,"  iii.  131);  and  many  docu- 
ments of  the  governments  of  Padua  and  Venice  are 
therein  translated  and  quoted  in  Hebrew.  An  ac- 
count of  the  internal  condition  of  the  community, 
together  with  statistics,  serves  as  an  introduction 
(p.  10).  The  author  develops  entirely  modern  theo- 
ries on  the  causes  of  these  occurrences  in  the  po- 
litical as  well  as  the  physical  world  (5a  et  ser/.). 
Noteworthy  also  is  his  decided  tolerance  toward 
Christians  (see,  for  instance,  pp.  9a,  33g). 

The  following  poems  were  published  by  Cantarini ; 
they  are  nearly  all  occasional:  "Pi  Sefarim"  (Mouth 
of  Books),  festal  songs  written  when 
His  Poems,  the  teachers  of  the  yeshibah  decided 
to  include  the  study  of  the  treatise 
of  Hullin  (Venice,  1669).  A  poem  in  the  form  of 
a  psalm,  on  the  (leliver3'  of  the  cominuiiity  from 
the  hands  of  the  populace  Aug.  20,  1684,  is  printed 
in  the  "  Pahad  Yizhak  "  (p.  51b),  which  was  formerly 
read  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  (10 
FAn\)  in  the  synagogue.  Other  poems  are  printed  in 
his  works  "  'Ekeb  Hab  "  and  "  'Et  Kez  "  (see  below), 
and  in  the  prefaces  to  the  "Kebunnal  Abraham  "  of 
Abraham  Cohen,  and  the  "Ma'aseh  Tobiali  "  of  To- 
bias Cohen.  Cantarini  also  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
the  majority  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  not  3'et  l)een 
printed.  JIany  of  his  poems  in  manuscript  were  in 
Qhirondi's  possession.  Some  of  his  iioemshave  also 
been  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  large  Ashkenazic 
synagogue  of  Padua,  which  was  built  during  his 
life.  "  Ilis  "  'Et  Kez  "  (Time  of  the  End)  deals  "with 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Jlessiah  (Amsterdam, 
1710),  while  the  "  'Ekeb  Rab  "(Great  Conse(|uenee),  is 
a  collection  of  responsa  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  con- 
cerning the  oath  which  the  tav-collectors  of  the 
community  of  Padua  took  before  the  wardens 
(Venice,  1711).  The  manuscript  of  his  "  Leb  Ha- 
kam  "  (Heart  of  the  Wise)  was  in  Ghirondi's  posses- 
sion. His"Hayye  Besarim"  (Physicid  Life),  "Leb 
Marpeh"    (Healing    Heart).    and""Shibat   Tislibi" 
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(Reply  to  the  Tislibite),  a  polemic  iigaiust  Elijah 
Lcvitas  '•  Tishbi,"  have  not  yet  been  printed.  Can- 
tariui's  Hebrew  letters,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
scholar  Un^'er  of  Silesia,  are  interesting  as  ct>ntaiu- 
iug  notices  on  the  Jewish  writers  of  Italy  (Hamburg 
MS.  No.  33"),  reprinted  in  "Ozar  Nehniad,"  iii.  128 
et  teq.).  Halakic  respousa  of  his  are  printed  in  Isjuic 
I>ampronti's"Piihad  Yizl.iak  "  and  in  Simson  Mor- 
pnrgos  ••Shemesii  Zedakah  "  (Oiidi  Hayyim,  No.  4, 
anilHoshen  Mishpat.  No.  33). 

In  Latin  Cantarini  wrote  the  "Vinde.v  Sanguinis," 

a  reply  to  the  work  on  blood  aeciisiitiou  of  Jacob 

Geuze(Amslerdam,  1«81).  Three  Latin 

Latin        letters  by  him  have  also  been  published ; 

Works.       one  of  tlicm  dealing  with  natural  his- 
tory, is  addressed  to  his  teacher  Ber- 
nardo de  Laurentius  (Padua,  IS-IG,  ed.  Osimo). 

An  Italian  responsum  of  his  is  mentioned  (trans- 
lated  into   Hebrew 

in    Isaac    Lam-  ^^  ^y   (/,  tS 

pronti's  "  Pahad 
Yizhak,"  under 
Iplj;).  Jfany  of  his 
Italian  sermons  in 
manuscript  were  in 
Ghirondi's  posses- 
sion. There  have 
also  been  preserved 
several  "  consnlti " 
(partly  in  Latin) 
on  medical  subjects 
C'Ozar  Nehraad," 
iii.  148). 

BlBI.KiORAPIIV:  Xepl- 
Gtiiroridi,  Tnkilnt  Gf- 
diili-  Yhriict,  pp.  14-3, 
l.M :  Mortara,  Indicr, 
p.  10 :  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Biiill.  No.  SC'7 : 
idem,  CataUtq  Oer 
Hihrllisihcn  tfand- 
^chrificti  in  dt'r 
SludniiltUiillick  zu 
Haiiiliuiii.  p.  Ilk): 
tf(r/;i,  in  Ihtir.  Bihl. 
187ti.  p.  ."is;  if/c/H.  in 
Miimdssclirift.  1S99, 
pp.  47.T-t7l) ;  Luzzatto, 
in  Oatr  Xchmad,  lit. 
148;'  Delitzscli,  Zur 
ticsch,  dcrjildiachen 
Pof^tV.  pp.  72.  74, 
174:  Zednpr.-lii.'iH'ohj 
Hiftnrischer  St'ihke, 
pp.  146  et  !<eq.:  Zunz, 
Z.  G.  p.  2s:i ;  Alnianzi, 
in  Kenm  Hemed,  iii. 
115;  Fiicnn'.  Kenesct 
Yi.Tiirl.  p.  lilt ;  Ben- 
Jaooli,  iiznr  ha-Sefa- 
rim.  pp.'44.-<,  457,  .t28; 
Caspary,  Gcvh.  dcr 
Jt(tlii:niiicht-n  Litte- 
ratur,  ii.  :Cil;  Etienne, 

Hislitire  <(»■  ;<i  Litttialurc  Itatienuc,  pp.  465  ct  seq. 
I.,  o.  I.  Ber. 

CANTARINI,  JTJDAH  (LEON)  BEN  SAM- 
UEL (SIMON)  HA-KOHEN:  Italian  physician 
and  i-alilii;  li.ini  alxnit  l(i.")0  at  Padua:  died  there 
April  2s,  1604.  He  had  a  large  practise  among  the 
Chi-istian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  population  of  that 
city,  visiting  the  poorer  of  his  patients  four  times  a 
day  without  charge.  Cantarini  founded  a  yeshibah 
in  the  synagogue  of  the  Ashkenazim,  where  he 
ta\ight  the  Talm\id,  in  which  he  ^\as  very  learned. 
He  also  officiated  as  preacher.     A  letter  of  his  is 


extant,  addressed  to  Jacob  Lebet-Levi.  and  deal- 
ing with  a  legal  quarrel  in  which  Cantarini  was 
involved.  This  letter,  which  testifies  to  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  is  written  in  a  very 
pure  and  classical  Hebrew.  At  Cantariui's  death 
liis  nephew,  Isaac  Ilayyim  Cantarini.  wrote  his  obit- 
uary. 

BiBLIOGR.vPHY:  I.  H.  Cantarini.  P(7(Mi<i  l'i2(U(lt,  pp.  Ula.  42a; 
iV/e»i,  in  Ozar  ychmtul.  iii.  14.5';   N'epi-Uliirondi.   Toltdut 
Gcdole  Yis'racl,  p.  IMf:   Steinsclineider,  in  3Ii/nat»<chrift, 
1899,  p.  472. 
L.  G.  I.    BeU. 

CANTAKINI,  KALONYMTJS  AARON 
(CLEMENT)  BEN  SAMUEL  (SIMON)  HA- 
KOHEN  :  Itiilian  physiciau;  boru  in  1593at  Padua; 
died  there  July  30.  1631,  of  the  plague.  He  was 
famous  as  a  Talmudist,  as  wellas  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  profane  sciences. 

Bibliography  :    Nepi- 

(ihlrondi,  Ttilednt  Ge- 

dnle   Yisrael.  p.  302; 

Mortara,  Indice^  p.  10. 

L.  G.        I.  Ber. 

CANTARINI, 
SAMUEL  (SI- 
MON )  BEN 
GERSON  HA- 
KOHEN:  Ollicial 
piiH'urator  of  the 
Jewish  community 

0  f  Padua;  born 
about  1561 ;  died 
1631  during  the 
plague,  to  which 
also  two  of  his  sons 
and  other  members 
of  his  family  suc- 
cumbed. His  sons 
were   Azriel,  Ka- 

1  o  n  y  m  u  s  ,  and 
Judah  Cantarini. 
Isaac  ^ayyim 
Cantarini  was  his 
gnuidson. 


Bibliography  :  Nepl- 
Khirondi,  Totedot  Ge- 
dnle  Yisrael.  p.  342  : 
Mortara,  Indice,  p. 
10. 
L.  G.      I.  Ber. 


CANTER- 
BURY:  Large 
town  in  Kent.  Eng- 
land, containing  the 
Jews  were  settled  hem 
They  seem  to  have  been 
with  the  monks,  taking 
their  side  in  a  controversy  with  the  archbishop. 
Gervase  of  Canterbury  (•' Chronicles,"  i.  405)  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  archbishop 
excommunicating  the  monks  and  the  Jews  imiy- 
ing  for  them.  Reference  is  made  to  the  inn  of 
a  Jew  at  Canterbury  (Robertson.  "Materials  for  Life 
of  Becket,"  ii.  7).  In  Speed's  map  of  Canterbury 
there  is  a  "Jewry  Lane"  opposite  All  Saints';  while, 
according  to  Somner  ("Antiquities  of  Canterbury  " 


Map  ot  Canterbury,  Showing  Position  of  Jewry. 

(From  S(>eed,  '*  The  Theatre  of  Ihe  Empire  of  Great  Bril^iue,"  16:ii.> 


metropolitan  cathedral, 
in  the  twelfth  century, 
on     very     good     terms 
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pp.  124,  125),  the  site  of  the  ancient  synagogue  was 
that  of  the  Saracen's  Inn. 

Only  two  nibbis  of  any  importance  aresaid  toliave 
been  connected  with  the  town  of  Canterbury.  These 
are  Aaron  of  C/\J<TERiiURY  and  Ben.j.\min  op  C.vx- 
TEUBURY,  the  latter  of  whom  Joseph  Jacobs  has  at- 
tempted to  identify  with  a  Benjamin  of  Cambridge 
(see  C.vMBRiiioE).  The  community  preserved  its 
importance  up  to  the  E.vpulsion,  as  it  was  the  seat 
of  an  archa  or  chest  for  the  preservation  of  deeds. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England  a 
synagogue  was  founded  in  King  street,  Canterbury 
(about  1730),  and  a  small  congregation  has  remained 
in  tlie  town  up  to  the  present  day.  A  synagogue 
was  built  in  St.  Dunstan's,  but  was  replaced  (1847) 
hy  anew  building,  wliieh  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
tlie  old  Templars'  Cliurch.  There  are  now  only 
thirteen  resident  Jewish  families  in  the  city,  though 
a  large  number  of  casual  poor  pass  through  it  an- 
nually. 

BiBLiOfiRAPH  V  :  Jacolis,  Ji  H'.<  of  Aiwci'hi  England,  pp.  93, 
ST.'!;  Hasted,  Cantcrlmrij,  i.  01,  136;  ii.  3«4;  Margolioutti, 
Jews  in  Great  Britain,  iii.  135,  136. 

J. 

CANTHERAS  :  Surname  of  Simon,  the  son  of 
Boethus,  the  high  priest,  according  to  Josephus 
"Ant."  xix.  6,  §§3,  4;  compare  ib.  8,  §  1,  where 
Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras,  is  mentioned  as  liaviug 
also  been  appointed  high  priest  by  King  Agripjia 
(41-44).  Abba  Saul  ben  Batnit  and  Abba  Jose  ben 
Johanan  of  Jerusalem,  contemporaiy  leaders  of  the 
Hasidic  party,  however,  regarded  the  house  of  Can- 
theras as  a  different  one  from  the  house  of  Boethus, 
when  they  both  exclaimed:  "Wo  imto  me  from  the 
liousc  of  Boethus ;  wo  unto  me  from  their  club !  Wo 
unto  me  from  the  house  of  Kadros  [Cathros  =  Can- 
theras];  wo  unto  me  from  their  pen!"  (see  Tosef., 
Men.  .\iii.  21;  Pes.  57a),  while  Elioneus  is  mentioned 
in  Parah  iii.  5  as  son  of  Jo.seph  Caiaphas.  Griitz 
("Gesch.  der  Juden,"  4th  ed.,  iii.  739-740,  and  "ilo- 
natsschrift,"  1881,  pp,  97-112)  blames  Josephus  for 
having  confused  the  names;  Schl'irer  ("Gesch."  3d 
ed.,  ii.  218,  notes  11,  14)  accepts  .losephus'  informa- 
tion as  correct  (compare  Derenbourg,  "Histoirede 
la  Palestine,"  pp.  215,  233).  K. 

CANTICLES,  BOOK  OF.    See  Song  of  Songs. 

CANTILLATION  :  :Mo<le  of  intonation  used  in 
public  recital  "f  jiiayers  and  Holy  Scripture.  The 
infinite  gradations  of  tune  in  ordinary  speech  serve 
to  bring  home  to  the  listener  the  interrelation  and 
coordination  of  the  words  used  by  the  speaker. 
Even  when  the  listeners  do  not  e.xcced  the  small 
circle  that  can  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  speaking 
voice,  the  delicate  shade  of  meaning  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  structure  adopted  for  the  sentence  will  not 
be  appreciated  by  lliem  unless  certain  conventional- 
ities of  pitch  ar(!  introduced  in  utterance.  These  con- 
vcntionalilies  of  pitch  result  in  an  elementary  form 
of  song,  and  thus  became  early  known  as  "singing 
to  speech  "  {-puauiVn,  accentux).  But  wlien  a  larger 
audience  is  addressed  the  assistance  of  a  sing-song 
utterance  in  marking  this  accent  or  [irosody,  and  ren- 
dering the  precise  interdependence  of  the  successive 
words  unmistakable,  has  been  recognized  bj"  all  who 
have  ever  had  to  speak  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large 


building,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages 
adopted  for  the  public  recitaliou  of  sacred  texts. 
Among  Jews  the  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  manner  described  in  Neh.  viii.  8  has  from  time 
inunemorial  resulted  in  the  use  of  some  sort  of 
musical  declamation.  This  mode  of  recitation,  de- 
pending not  upon  the  rhythm  and  sequence  of  the 
sounds  chanted,  but  upon  the  rhythm  and  secjuence 
of  the  syllables  to  which  thej'  are  chanted,  is  known 
as  riiiitiUdilDn. 

In  describing  sj^nagogal  chanting,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  intonation  traditionally  emploj'ed  for 
the  text  of  the  prayers — the  component  sounds  of 
which  are  dei)endent  upon  the  momentary  impulse  of 
the  reader,  checked  only  by  the  ti-\cd  melody  of  the 
coda  with  which  the  benediction  concludes — from 
the  intonation  traditionally  employed  for  the  text 
of  the  Scriptural  lessons  (the  elements  of  which 
are  rigidly  fixed).  The  first  is  discussed  in  the 
general  article  on  Mrsic,  Syn.\gog.\i.,  under  the 
heading  "  Prayer-^Iotivcs."  The  cantillation  which 
is  here  described  forms  the  musical  interpretation  of 
the  Accents  which  accompany  the  text  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures. 

These  signs,  ri1J''JJ  ("strings,"  "musical  notes"), 
or,  in  the  older  expression,  D'DVti  ("adormnents," 
"tropes"),  have  been  discussed,  from  the  granunati- 
cal  point  of  view,  in  Accents.  The  musical  sys- 
tem to  which  they  now  serve  as  a  notation,  apart 
from  their  syntactical  force,  must  have  existed 
long  before  the  need  was  felt  for  such  a  notation, 
even  as  Voc.\liz.vtion  was  in  use 
The  long   before  the  vowel-signs  were  in- 

Chant  Pre-  vented.  The  notation  which  fixed 
ceded  Its  the  traditional  proniniriation  of  each 
Notation,  word  may  well,  as  Wickes  points  out, 
have  been  introduced  at  the  same  period 
and  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  notation  which  fixed 
the  traditiim-dl  mod  Illation.  And,  similarly, the  causes 
which  have  led  to  a  geographical  variation  of  the 
original  sounds  in  the  one  case  have  brought  it 
about  in  the  other. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  definite  modulation 
of  the  Scripture  occurs  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  32a),  where  K.  .Tohanan  deprecates  the  indifTer- 
ence  of  such  as  "read  [the  text]  without  tunefulness 
and  repeat  [the  Mishnah]  without  song."  Tlie  use 
of  the  term  nO'VJ  ("tunefulness")  shows  that  a 
melody  definite  cmuigli  to  cause  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion was  already  attached  to  the  Scriptural  reading, 
and  that  it  had  long  passed  the  stage  of  a  syllabic 
plain-song  which  could  only  bring  out  the  rhythm 
of  the  cursus  as  one  group  of  syllables  succeeded  an- 
other. The  cantillation  must  alrea<ly  have  become 
"melismatic. "  with  groups  of  notes,  that  is,  attached 
to  the  more  important  syllables,  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  text  as  well  as  its  rhythm  received  emphasis 
and  illustration  from  the  chant. 

If  the  cautillation  was  already  tuneful  to  contem- 
porar\'  ears,  the  way  had  been  cleared  for  its  her- 
meneutic  application  to  the  text.  The  vocal  phrases 
which  constituted  its  melodious  element  would,  by 
their  distinctness  from  the  monotone  recitation 
which  joined  them  into  tuneful  succession,  serve  to 
bring  out  the  logical  and  syntactical  importance  of 
the  syllables  sung  to  them  from  among  the  other 
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syllables  comparatively  slurred  over  on  one  note. 
"In  this  way  the  music  was  made  to  mark  not  only 
the  broad  lines,  but  the  tinest  shades  of  distinction 
in  the  sense;  and  when  its  signs  were  introduced 
into  the  text,  they  were  also  the  signs  of  interpiiiic- 
Hon  :  no  others  were  needed  "  (Wickes).  For  a  long 
time  no  such  signs,  however,  were  necessiiry ;  the 
cjintillatiou  was  transmitted  orally,  and  teachers 
were  recognized  whose  profession  it  was  to  give  in- 
struction in  "the  pausal  system  of  the 
Early  accentuation "  (Xed.  3Ta).  But  pre- 
Beferences.  <isely  as  in  the  case  of  the  plain-song 
(if  the  churches,  meiiwrice  ttc/iiticcf  were 
gradually  introduced  in  the  private  scrolls  of  indi- 
vidual masters,  probablj-  at  a  very  early  date — later 
crystallizing  into  the  Babylonian  ami  Palestinian 
systems  of  Accents.  Before  this  necessity  for  a 
notation  was  generally  felt,  a  system  of  manual 
signs  had  been  developed  (Ber.  62a).  just  as  in  the 
Greek  Church,  where  it  was  called  the  x^'I'ovimia 
("JIanuum  variis  motibus  altitudinem.  depres- 
sioneni,  fle.wis  vocis  signiticaliant  "):  and  the  system 
survived  into  the  Middle  Ages,  being  referred  to  by 
Ben  Asher  (D'DV'tin  'pnpi,  ed.  Baeraiul  Struck.  18). 
iind  later  by  Haslii  (cm  Ber.  (i'2a).  while  Petliahiali  of 
Regensburg  found  them  still  practised  in  the  Bag-, 
dad  synagogues  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  mndt-rn 
times  it  has  been  noticed  by  Joseph  Sapliirin  Yemen 
(Kben  "Safir."  i.  .56b)  and  by  Burkliardt  in  Tiberias. 
This  chironomy.  like  that  of  the  churches,  must 
have  been  based  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  finger 
as  the  notes  employed  seemed  to  rise  and  to  fall  in 
succession.  However  much  the  point  and  straight 
line,  as  in  the  tifth-century  Syriac  system,  may  have 
been  utilized  for  the  bases  of  notation, 
The  yet   the   manual  movements  and  the 

Chiron-      w  ritten  signs  must  often  have  mutu- 
omy  and     ally  counteracted  (compare  "Manuel 
Notation,     du  Lecteur."  ed.  J.  Derenbourg,  p.  16). 
In   its   present   state,   however,  calli- 
graphy rarely  depicts  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice, 
for  the  accents  are  intended  only  to  remind  reaiiers 
of  certain  intonations  they  have  already  learned  by 
ear.     So  the  signs  do  not  designate  any  tonal  value 
or  any  sort  of  succession  of  notes,  but  only  that  a 
conventional  series  of  sounds  are  to  be  grouped  on 
a  syllable  in  a  certain  manner. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstitute  the 
oldest  form  of  the  cantillation  by  J.  C.  Speidel 
("Spuren  von  der  Allen  Davidischen  Sing-K\nist," 
Waibliugen.  1T40).  C.  G.  Anton  (in  Paulus'  "  Xeucs 
Hepertorium  fiir  Biblische  Litteratur."  Jena,  1790), 
L.  Haupt  ("Sechs  Alttestameutliclie  Psahnen."  Gijr- 
litz,  18.54),  and  L.  Arends  ("  I'eber  den  Siirachgesang 
der  Vorzeit,"  Berlin.  1867).  But  as  these  investi- 
gators did  not  combine  that  ac(Hiaintance  at  once 
with  Hebrew  grammar  and  history  and  with  .syna- 
gogal  music  on  which  Delitzsch  rightly  insists  for 
the  study  of  the  subject  ("Physiologic  uiid  JIusikin 
Hirer  Bedeutung  flir  die  Grammatik.  Besonders  die 
llebriiische,"  Leipsic,  1868).  the  fanciful  in  their 
<onclusions  outweighs  the  probable. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  is  now  pointed  with  two  sys- 
tems of  accents.  Of  the  system  employed  in  the 
three  poetical  books,  DDK.  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
the    vocal    interpretation  has    been   forgotten,  al- 


though traces  of  it  appear  to  have  been  still   re- 
tained in  the  fourteenth  century  (compare  Simon  ben 
Zemah  Duraii,  ni3X  JJO.  52b).     This  loss  is  probably 
due   to   the   early  discovery  that   for 
One  congregational  use — the  chief  employ- 

Species  ment  of  the  Psalms,  at  least — the  util- 
Lost.  ization  would  be  at  once  more  simple 
and  moreetfcctive  of  a  chant  identical 
in  each  successive  verse,  and  with  enough  melodic 
detiniteness  and  individuality  to  be  easily  remem- 
bered, in  comparison  with  a  pointeil  cantillation 
varied  from  verse  to  verse,  and  demanding  continu- 
ous attention  from  the  readers.  The  similar  meas- 
urement and  dichotomy  of  verses  in  these  poetical 
books  would  sometimes,  indeed,  suggest  such  afi.xeil 
melody  by  the  similar  accentuation  of  successive 
verses.  But  the  prose  Scriptures  are  recited  by  an 
individual,  and  for  them  the  commoner  species  of 
pointing  is  employed.  For  this  accentuation  of  the 
■' twenty -one  books  "  the  cantillation  vigorously  sur- 
vives in  a  certain  number  of  antique  forms,  divergent 
in  detail  of  tune  and  especially  in  tonality  (or  scale 
structure),  but  punilhl  in  character  and  in  outline. 

This  parallelism  of  divergent  forms  results  in  sev- 
eral divergent  musical  interpretations  l)eing  given  to 
the  accents  in  each  Mixn.vo  or  rite  traditional  among 
.Tews  since  the  Jliddle  Ages  (remarked  before  1444 
in  S.  Durau's  rn3X  pO.  .521)).  This  feature  is  proba- 
bly of  great  antiquity,  and  may  have  already  existed 
in  the  Tahuudical  age.  A  similar  parallelism  is 
noticeable  among  the  various  prayer-motives  (or 
outlines  of  melody  for  intoning  the  devotional  por- 
tions of  the  various  services;  see  Mrsic,  Syn.«;og.\l) 
in  each  rite,  and  exhibits  the  same  uniformity  of 
employment  of  different  tonalities.  The  principle 
seems  to  be  general  in  Jewish  worship-music,  and 
may  be  formvdated  as  the  sjiecific  allotment  in  tra- 
dition of  a  particular  mode  or  scale-form  to  each 
sacred  occasion,  on  accoimt  of  some  esthetic  appro- 
priateness felt  to  lie  in  the  association.  While  the 
only  two  modes  utilized  in  modern  European  music, 
the  major  and  the  minor,  are  to  be  met  with,  they 
are  of  insignificance  in  face  of  the  rich  variety  of 
modes  of  an  antique  or  Oriental  character  more  fre- 
quently favored  in  all  the  musical  rituals  which 
have  not  recently  broken  with  tradition.  The  can- 
tillation adheres  only  to  modes  similar  to  those  of 
the  Catholic  ]ilain-song.  probably  from 

Principle  a  contemporary  development  at  the 
of  Parallel  close  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  resem- 
Tonalities    blauce  of  some  tropes  to  intonations 

Ancient,  employed  in  reading  tlie  Koran  is  at 
once  striking;  and  the  tonalities  pre- 
served among  the  Jews  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  Byzantine  and  Armenian  traditions,  of  the  folk- 
song of  eastern  Em-ope.  and  of  Perso-Arab  melody. 
This  modal  feeling  of  Jewish  worship-music  is  still 
reminiscent  of  the  musical  theory  and  practise  of 
eastern  Asia,  which  radiated  from  Babylon  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  Indian  ocean.  All  this 
suggests  that  a  .similar  principle  may  have  under- 
lain the  cantillation  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  attracts  attention  to  the  suggestions 
thrown   otit   on    literary   grounds    by    Haremberg 


("Lips.  Jlisc.  Nova."  17.53.  ix. 
by  Griitz  ("Psalraen."  1882,  p. 


J,  p.  218  et  acq.)  and 
ri)  that  other  head- 
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ings  of  the  Psalms  besides  Gittith  (viii.,  Ixxxi.) 
refer  to  music  known  by  the  name  of  a  particular 
district,  according  to  the  old  Greek  custom  and  that 
of  Eastern  races.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  JIas- 
oretes  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  that  prac- 
tise of  the  older  musical  school  which  superscribed 
a  Psalm  with  the  geographical  name  of  the  scale 
in  which  it  was  to  be  sung,  because  the  litur- 
gical Psalms  nearer  the  close  of  the  Canon,  the 
chant  of  which  may  have  been  still  known,  or  maj' 
have  been  more  detinite  in  melod}'  form,  bore  no 
such  superscription.     But   if  the  practi.se  of  later 

Jews  (found  equally  among  the  vari- 

Temple      ous  traditions  which  then  had  not  yet 

Can-         diverged)  of  using  a  different  tonality 

tillation  of  for  each  class  of    leligious   occasion 

Psalms,      had  already  prevailed  in  Temple  times, 

it  could  be  understood  why  Psalms 
would  be  headed  with  geograiihical  expressions  such 
as  Gathite  (viii.,  l.x.xxi.);  Eoliau  of  the  East  (.xxii.); 
Susian  (.\lv.,  Ix.,  Ixix.,  Ixxx.);  Elamite  (ix.,  xlvi.); 
Ionian  {.Tawanit)  (Ivi.);  perhaps  the  headings  of 
Ps.  vi.  and  Ivii.,  with  others  similarly  superscribed, 
might  be  referred  to  the  same  class  of  technical 
musical  rubric.  In  any  case,  scale-forms  similar  to 
these  ancient  ones  were,  and  are.  used  by  all  Jews, 
according  to  the  sacred  da_y,  for  the  cantillation  now 
designated  by  the  Accents. 

Tlie  modes  employed  in  the  prayer-motives  will 
be  discussed  with  them,  but  the  modes  for  the  can- 
tillation may  be  summarized  as  follows,  if  the  Grego- 
rian nomenclature  is  u.sed. 


Scriptural  Reading. 

Mode. 

Pentateuchal  (ordinary) 
(penitential) 
-'  Prophetical 

Hypoeolian 

Mixolvdian 

Asbkenazi 

Dorian 

1  Lamentations 

Hypodorian 

I  Esther 

Hypolvdian 

1  Pentateuchal 

Hypoeolian 

Sephardl 

1  Prophetical 

Dorian 

)  Pentateuchal 

Ionian 

Ba$;dadj 

(  Prophetical 

Hypodorian 

Levantine 

1  Lamentations,  etc. 

Phrygian 

1  Pentateuchal 

H.\T)odorian 

In  all  these  varied  systems  of  musical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same  signs  each  particular  accent  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  parallel  vocal  figure  or  trope,  which 
consists  of  a  group  of  notes  forming  a  melismatic 
phrase.  The  accents,  and  consequentlj-  the  tropes, 
are  either  conjunctive  or  disjunctive.  Some  of  the 
disjunctive  tropes  form  not  so  much  a  note-group, 
to  be  sung  at  one  effort  of  the  voice,  as  a  series  of 
such  groups,  or  what  is  known  in  plain-song  as  a 
jubilation.  Sometimes  a  minor  conjunctive  will  in 
chanting  be  absorbed  into  the  more  important  dis- 
junctive which  may  follow  it;  but,  as  a  ride,  one 
accent  designates  one  trope,  and  each 
Inter-  word  (save  only  the  few  enclitics)  has 
pretation  a  trope  sung  upon  its  tone-syllable, 
of  the  the  more  immediately  connected  con- 
Accents,  junctives  and  disjunctives  running  on 
smoothly  together  into  a  "di.stiuction  " 
or  phrase.  If  the  word  has  a  penultimate  accent, 
the  last  note  is,  where  necessary,  repeated;  and  any 
syllables  preceding  the  accented  syllable  are  recited 
on  a  note  of  the  trope  introduced  for  the  purpose  in 
front  of  the  note  bearing  the  stress,  and  serving  to 
"carry  on"  from  trope  to  trope,  blending  the  .several 
nirJJ  or  jubilations  together  into  a  homogeneous 
distinction  for  each  successive  rhetorical  phrase. 
The  whole  strikes  the  hearer  with  its  singular  effect- 
iveness in  bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the  text^ 
and  affords  a  fair  idea  of  that  bardic  declamation 
interpreting  the  text  chanted,  which  for  the  ancients 
constituted  melody,  as  tune  does  for  us. 

Now,  if  the  following  text  be  taken  for  cantilla- 
tion according  to  its  accents — 


when  read  (according  to  the  Northern  use)  as  part 
of  an  ordinary  Pentateuchal  lesson,  it  will  be  chanted 
thus: 


Ralher  briskly :  without  strict  tempo. 


-Jt=^ 


-V-=q- 


Wa 


ye 


hi. 


bar 


ha 


de  -    ba 


ha  - 


i 


-*— *- 


el 


leh,      we    -    ha 


lo 


him.  . 


sab. 


et       Ab    -    ra  • 


^ 


1h^ ;44=^-;gr=i^q=-T — ^ 


i? 


ham, . .  . 


way  -  yo    -    mer 


law .... 
CODA. 


Ab   -    ra 


^H 


ham. 


I22I 


way  • 


yo 


mer,      hin 
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Scatterer 


yanie  »/  Accent : 
ileaniim: 

Transtitrralion  :  Zar  -  ka Se  -  gol, . 

Recitativo.  ad  lib. 

1— PElfTATEUCH.      _as ^ — ^„ „-      «.,    •" r-f- 

A. — Ashkenazim, 
1902. 


B. — Asbkenazim, 
1518. 


Biincb         Resting  (horn)  Resting 


Square 


C. — Sephaxdim. 
(Europe.) 


P. — Morocco. 


E. — Egypt  &  Syria, 


F.— Bagdad 


a.— PENTATEUCH.     rfflA — ar 

(Penitential.)      -^^-^ '-*■ 

A. — Ashkenazim. 


:J.— PROPHETS. 

(Haftarah. 
A Ashkenazim. 

C. — Sephardim. 
(Europe.) 


P.— Bagdad, 


4 PROPHETS. 

(Other  readings.)     "f^T      t 
C— Sephardim.       to3=*: 
(Europe, ) 


P.— Bagdad, 


5.— ESTHER. 

A,— Ashkenazim 

C. — Sephardim. 


e.-LAMEKTATIONS, 
A. — Aehkenazim. 


E.— Egypt  ft  Syria, 


T RUTH. 

C. — Sephardim. 

8.— HAGIOORAPHA.  =£t 
F— Bagdad. 


^^^£EE^^^-iE§^E 
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KDL"3 
Streteher 


V,     "i?!      /Revereed  (horn)    Stretcher  Minor  Raising 


Staying 


Pash-ta Mah   -   pak   Pash-ta       Za  -kef      Ka  -  ton... 


^^^a^^^ 


Ye  -  tib . . . .  Za  -  kef  Ka  -  ton, 


A|— »!l- 


zi^ 


i*3»-*=*^ 


^^^i^S 


=» — ^r 


* — » * — ^ *       J- 


A-l  I         ^    1      1^1 


;i=:3=r: 


?^tME^ 


-*    •     *- 


^ |g 


B=tQ 


^      »     ' *- 


3^ 


=> — »- 


-> — ^r>r 


-'—»'— ^7 


^    .    N     I     -Jli— ten 


ze==iz 


-j ■- 


-^j^- 


-jl * --*!= 


^^- 


Elii 


^^^ 


££ 


-&i^-ar 


*^*-3 


-.-)---g' — y 


s^-vf--! — =y^ 


:3cia= 


:W: 


^^ 


^^m^ 


--•■ — — -i~ 


-^ gl- 
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yame  of  Accent:  ]Vip-t<at'B  {"^Z') 

Meaning:  Stretcher  cum  Minor 


Major  Raising 


Lengthener     HandbreadtU 


B.— Egypt  ft  Syria. 


r.— RUTH. 

C— Sephardim. 

S.-HAOIOGBAFEA. 
F.— Bagdad. 
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/   Before    \  /   Before  \  ■■ 

mi»       timina      njio  (»;;;--)    mio  [■'>^^-)        -its 

Besting  (horn)      Rester  Resting  (horn)        Resting  (hom)        Dispersed 


Major  Drawing  Out 


nah   Et-nah  -  ta; 
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Name  of  Accent:  hlOp-ti&brt  N^TSI  NDip  Cn2 

Jlfcfltiriio:       Minor  Drawing  Out  Preceding  anrt  Going  nn  Expulsion 


Double  Expulsion 


r.— KTJTH. 

C. — Sephardim. 

8.— HAQIOGRAPHA.  -ft 
F.— Bagdad. 
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Nail 

steps 


Broken 


K3-ip  NnsD         xano         pi^D 

Lengthener        Handbreadth     Lengthener       Cessation 


!j^gEg=iE^pgp^P^pg 


teSBa 


Me-re  -   ka         Tip  -  ha,     Me-re-ka    Sil  -  luk. 


C=5-S5 


-4 — S — \-f:jJ=|-i-^-y"t^       f>        ■  _^ 


p^^^^^i^^ 


^fe 


^^-r-»^»-*-«-iii— ^  .      ~-J-— I— ^       ^  »■ 
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yamc  nf  Accent :  KilSD 

Mm  n  iiii) :  Handbreadth 


End  ol  Verse 


CbRin 


Traiislilf ration :  Tip    -     ha Sof  pa  -  snk. . 

-^ 
1.— PENTATEUCH,   -^g, 

A Ashkroazim, 

1902. 


B. — Ashkenaiiin, 
1S18. 


C. — S«phardiiQ. 
(Europe.) 


B. — Horocco. 


E.— EgTptiSyriii.: 


F.— Bagdad. 


a.— PEKTATETICH. 
(Penitential  > 
A.— Ashkenazim. 

3.— PROPHETS 
(Eaftarah.) 
A — AsliJieDazun. 


m 


w 


=3*i 


C- — Sepbardim.       Z^^:^ 
(Europe.  ^^Tgr 


r.— Bagdad. 


4.— PROPHETS. 
(Other  readings.) 
C  — Sephardim, 
tEnrope. ) 


F.— Bagdad. 


m 


5.— ESTHER.  :^fc 

A .  — Ashienalim. 


C. — Sephardim. 


6.-LAMEirrATI0NS.: 
A. — Ash^enazim. 


C-  — Sephardim. 


E.— Egypt  &  Syria.  ■ 


y.— BUTH. 

C— Sephardim. 

8.— HAGIOGRAPHA. 
P.— Bagdad. 


Sbal  -  she 


Concluded  on  page  548. 
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On  the  Penitential  Days,  however,  it  would  be 
chanted  with  jubilations  of  similar  outline  to  each 
accent,  but  the  iutervals  of  the  scale  drawn  from 
quite  another  mode,  as  follows: 

Rather  slower:  vnlJiout  strict  tempo. 


m 


'-4—*^ 


^*=^ 


3i 


racy ;  and  only  inadequate  impressions  of  the  con- 
temporary jubilations  iu  use  can  be  derived  from  tlie 
few  statements  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Ben 
Asher,  Shem-Tob,  and  Moses  Provcn(;ale.    Delitzsch 


E2^i: 


Wa 


ye    -     hi. 


har 


ha 


de   -    ba 


^=:;=1t 


^ 


SeEe 


=««: 


iftei 


±= 


ha 


el  -    leh,         we  -  ha 


lo    -    him... 


sah 


et 


Ab  -    ra  - 


^-==^ 


i      I  -r4  I     *  —  ' 


ham, . . 


way  -  yo  -   mer       e 
CODA. 


But,  again,  had  this  passage  from  Gen.  xxix.  formed 
a  portion  of  a  lesson  from  the  Prophets (H.\KTAit.\n), 
its  accents  would  have  been  musically  interpreted  in 
similar  style,  but  in  yet  another  tonality  ;  thus: 


EatJiei-  brisklif :  wiilumt  strict  tempo. 


(Psalms  i.,  p.  44,  English  ed.)  sums  these  up  as  fol- 
lows: "  Pazer  and  ShalsheU-t  have  a  like  intona- 
tion, which  rises  quaveringly  ;  though  Shalshclet  is 
drawn  out  longer — about  a  third  longer  than  that  of 


S=^ 


m^^^^^ 


bar 


ha 


de  -  ba 


ha 


i 


^j-^^K 


llz 


::^=^s: 


el 


leh, 


yo 


ha    - 


lo 


him 


sah 


et     Ab  -  ra  -  ham, 


11=:* 


^^ESb 


e      -      law, 
CODA. 


Ab   -    ra    -    ham 


way   -   yo 


way  - 


mer,     hin  - 


^11 


i=iM. 


i 


The  coda  added  to  each  of  the  above  transcrip- 
tions shows  the  form  of  the  "jubilation  "  which  cuds 
each  section  of  the  reading,  a  sort  of  musical  "Here 
cndetli  the  lesson,"  varying  in  tiguratiou  as  well 
as  in  tonality  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
service. 

It  is  not  always  certain  whether  the  names  of  the 
accents  were  giveu  to  them  from  their  shaiie,  posi- 
tion, and  function,  or  from  the  outline  and  tone  of 
the  musical  sounds  for  which  they  are  the  notation. 
Words  in  any  case  rarely  succeed  in  describing  the 
effect  of  musical  sounds  with  any  approach  to  accu- 


the  prose  books.     Legarmeh  (iu  form  Jlahjiak  or 

Azla,    followed  by  Pesik)  Ijas  a  clear 

Old  De-      high   toue;    before   Zinnor,   however, 

scriptions.    it  is  deeper  and  more  broken ;   Rebia 

magnum   lias  a  soft  tone,  tending  to 

repose  [rjiiery:  sinking  to  a  rest-note].     In  Silluk  the 

tone  is  raised  at  tirst,  and  then  sinks  to  repose.     The 

tone  of   Jlcrka  is,  according  to  its  name,   umlante 

[(/iicn/,  protracted]  and  siid<ing  into  the  depths;  the 

tone  of  Tarha  corresponds  with  iidiir/ii>."     All  that 

can  be  gathered  from  this  is  that  the  accents  of  the 

three  poetical  books  were  meant  to  be  interpreted 


CantiUation 
Cautouists 
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Same  of  Accent : 


Meaning: 
TmtisUteration  : 


1903. 


Double  Leiicthener 
Mer'ka  Kefiilah 


Cow's  Horns 
Karae  Faralj 


iDi'  p  nT 

Young  Moon 
Terah  ben  Tomo 


(vii.  9.) 


(Numlwrs  i 


XoTE :  For  '*  nedarim,"  or  melodies  special  to  certain  texts,  see  Baer, "  Ba^al  Tefillah."  pp.  39^*3. 


by  much  the  same  figuration  of  notes  as  those  of  the 
twenty-one  jjiose  books.  Of  these  last  similar  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  found  in  old  writers  (compare 
Kalonynuis  ben  David  in  A.  tie  Balmes'  nOpD 
D13S.  Venice,  1523).  During  tlie  recent  centuries 
the  continued  elaboration  of  the  cantillation  by  the 
professional  readers,  especially  among  the  Polish 
and  German  congregations,  has  overlaid  the  earlier 
elements  of  the  chant  with  ornament  and  developed 
many  variants,  so  as  to  render  these  descriptions  dif- 
ticult  to  elucidate.  But  they  are  scarcely  needed, 
since  so  many  musical  transcriptions  have  been 
made:  such  transcriptions  being  known,  from  tlie 
jubilation  with  which  they  commence,  as  "Zarka 
Tables."  The  most  valuable  of  them  all,  for  the 
Ashkenazic  traditions,  is  to  be  found  in  Cantor 
Abraham  Baer's  ■' Ba-al  Tetillah,-'  1877,  pp.  30-42. 
The  value  of  the  earlier  tables  [f.f/.,  those  of  Barto- 
locci,  A.  Kircher,  P.  Guariu.  etc.)  is  detracted  from 
bj'  unnecessjtry  elaboration,  and  especially  by  experi- 
ments in  transcribing  the  notes  backward,  so  as  to 
go  with  the  Hebrew  from  right  to  left,  which  have 
misled  later  students.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with 
the  transcription  made  by  the  monk  Boscheustein 
for  Reuciii.ix,  and  printed  in  his"De  Accentibus" 
(Hagenau,  1518),  at  end  of  Book  III.,  where  the  can- 
tillation, reversed  and  given  in  the  tenor  a.s  a  canto 
fermo,  is  ludierously  accompanied  by  three  other  har- 
mony parts.  But  Heucldin's  tenor  cantillation.  when 
retRiuscribed.  is  particularly  valuable  as  showing 
that  the  tradition  has  not  appreciably  varied  in  four 
centuries,  sjive  possibly  in  the  rarer  jubilations,  such 
as"Karne  Farah,"  where  license  is  always  taken. 
Similarly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  persistent  ac- 
curacy of  tradition  is  the  transcription  of  the  Sephar- 
dic  cantillation  made  bj-  David  dc  Pinna,  a  Jewish 
surgeon  in  ^Vnisterdam,  for  Jablonski's  "Biblia  He- 
braica  "  (Berlin,  1699).  The  Oriental  traditions  have 
only  received  treatment  since  Villoteau  followed  in 
the  train  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  while  the  Bagdad 


forms  are  now  first  presented  (from  notes  by  Mr. 
Morris  Cohen).  The  cantillation  Vieing  still  handed 
on  in  oral  tradition,  many  minor  variants  will  be 
found  to  exist,  which  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  include  in  the  preceding  "Zarka  Table."  where 
ad  libitum  grace  notes  have  also  been  omitted  from 
the  transcription. 

The  "repetition  with  song"  (see  above),  or  study 
of  religious  literature  in  a  vocal  intonation,  similarly 
survives  from  the  Talmudical  age  to  the  present 
day.  But  it  was  never  so  developed  for  the  small 
audience  in  the  house  of  study  as  was  the  Scriptural 
cantillation  for  the  larger  congregation  in  the  house 
of  prayer.  Private  notes  in  the  copy  of  the  individ- 
ual here  likewise  origiuated  a  system  of  accentua- 
tion. Examples  are  referred  to  by  the  Tosatists  and 
by  Protiat  Duran;  and  an  accentuated 
The  copy  of  the  Jlishnali  was  possessed  by 

Students'     Joseph  Solomon  Mcdigo  in  the  seven- 
Can-  teenth  century.     Indeed,  one  treatise 

tillation.  of  the  Mishuah  was  printed  with  ac- 
cents as  late  as  1558.  The  oldest  extant 
manuscript  of  the  Talmud,  a  fragment  of  Keritot.  is 
marked  with  accents  for  the  students'  cantillation. 
and  can  be  examined  in  the  facsimile  published  in 
Singer  and  Schechtcr's  "Rabbinical  Fragments." 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  any  musical  inter- 
pretation of  these  accents.  The  students'  cantilla- 
tion in  present  use  varies  according  to  the  country 
of  origin,  but  is  more  or  less  a  mere  drone,  although 
the  monotone  is  always  abjtndoned  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  according  as  it  expresses  a  question  or  a 
reply,  a  doul:)t  or  a  conclusion.  Generally  tliequestioa 
ends  on  the  dominant,  the  reply  on  the  tonic. 

The  earliest  transcription  of  a  students'  cantillation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Helek  of  tlie  apostate  Gerson 
of  Halberstadt  (Helmstadt,  1610),  where  he  says 
that  "almost  the  whole  of  the  Talmud  is  set  out  in 
question  and  answer  as  follows."  Put  into  modern 
notation,  his  transcription  is  as  given  on  page  549. 
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Cantillation 
Cantonists 


Ad  lib. 


5^iE 


A^:z:»z 


^^=^ 


i 


Fraw,       wie     gebt       ir  die       He  -  ring? 


Umb     drey     Pfen  -  nig! 


l¥. 


I 


#  -W- 


Das 


ist         zu        thew   -    cr! 


Umb      ei   -   nen    Pfen-  nig? 


E^ 


w 


Das         ist       zu        wol  -  feil! 


Dar  -  umb      umb   zwe  -  ne      Pfen  -  nig!... 


Tlie  stu(k'nts'  cantillation  has  been  carried  into 
domestic  worship  in  the  Hagg.vdah,  the  child's  ques- 
tion on  the  Passover  Eve  bciug  often  set  out  in  it. 
The  tianscription  on  the  following  page  is  due  to 
BaerC'Ba'al  Tetillah,"  p.  170). 

BIBUOGRAPHY:  The  grammatifal  force  Of  the  acoput.s  is  treated 
under  Acce.vts.  Ahnost  every  compilation  of  .synajroj^iie 
music  cuvcrint:  tlic  wIioIh  vcai"  iurhldi^s  sunn*  Iriiiiscriplinn  of 
thecarilillalinii.  if  only  of  tin-  I'clltalcui ii.  fuller  and  nion- 
careful  suiiiuiaiii's  all*  due  te  .Vauuitmurt:,  [ifvin  il  ilf  f  Iniiit^ 
Kdiiiiiiir.  I'iuis.  1.HT4.  and  Buer,  Dcr  I'nil.tisihc  I'oi/«frr, 
fiotheul)u^^^  1S77.  and  Frankfort,  1»82.  Yor  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  melody  of  the  accents  see  Wirkes.  PoiYico/ 
Acvcittualinu,  (».\ford,  1881,  and  Z'/os*  At't>iil tintitni.  lb. 
1887.  Useful  referencirs  are  collected  in  .\ckiTuiaiui.  DfV 
Siiii(iiiiiil">i'  fUsami  II.  Das  Taliuudische  Zeitallen,  in  Win- 
ter and  Wilnsrhe,  .linlisilii  LilU  rutin;  vol.  ili..  'I'leves,  Isut. 
For  the  iinisical  arreul  llatlim  iif  later  lexts  see  Steinsrliueiiler. 
Jeu-i.ili  Lit.  |i.  ;.'i4:  Dukes,  in  Lilniiliirl'lntl  i/rs  o/i.  i;/s,  isi;! 
-1844;    and  Ahraliaiiis.  iti  Jrir.  (^uart.   /I'cr.  .\i.  '^.il,  Londnn, 

1899.    The  varieiis  trailitiiuis  are  i nliuiited  in  F.  L.  Cnhen, 

Ancient  Mnsiial  TniilHinHs  itf  the  Siitnui'Hiui'.  in  Pinrcnl' 
ingnof  thr  MusiaiJ  _1n.>ioc.  xix.,  London.  189:j ;  and  Le  Phtiii 
Chinil  iJrId  S!n><iii"!iiic,m  Revue  (luChant  Uii'yoricn,  Nos. 
33-ai,  .Maiseilles,  l.s'.i'.i. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

CANTON,  ISAAC  BEKECHIAH :  Italian 
Talniudist;  HiiurisljiMl  about  the  miiUlleof  the  eight- 
eenth centiu'y  iu  Turin,  in  which  city  ho  estalilishcd 
a  yeshibah.  He  is  the  author  of  a  responsuiu  in 
Sinison  Alorpurgo's  "Shemesh  Zedakali "  (Yoreh 
De'ali,  12).  Ghirondi  possessed  in  manuscript  some 
other  halakic  decisions  by  Canton,  and  saw  also  a 
manuscript  work  of  his  entitled  "  Yetad  ha-Ohcl  " 
(The  Pin  of  the  Tent),  an  index  to  Solomon  Urbino's 
dictionarj-  of  Hebrew  synonyms  entitled  "'Ohel 
Mo'ed." 

BiBLioiiRAPHT:  Nepi-(ihirondi,  Totcdot  Gedole  Tisrael,  p. 
I.'i9;  Mortara,  Indifr,  p.  10. 
I.,  o.  I.  Bei{. 

CANTONI,  LELIO  (Di^c  "inn  ^^n):  Italian 
rabbi;  born  in  1802  at  Gazzuolo  (dukedom  of  Jlan- 
tua);  died  in  1857  at  Turin.  In  1829  be  went  to  the 
Istituto  Rabbinico  at  Padua,  then  recently  estab- 
lished, graduating  as  rabbi  in  1832.  From  1833 
until  liis  death  he  was  chief  i-abbi  of  Turin.  En- 
dowed with  executive  ability  and  magnetic  person- 
ality, and  being  a  man  of  deep  piety,  lie  ably  briilgeil 
the  gulf  thatsi'iiariited  theold  and  the  modern  views 
of  Judaism. 

Recognizing  his  tidministrative  ability,  the  gov- 
ernment repeatedly  entrusted  Cantoni  with  the 
drafting  of  statutes  affecting  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties. After  the  emancipation  of  the  SiU'dinian  .lews 
in  1848,  Cantoni  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  internal  tidministi'titiou  of  Jewish 


religious  matters.  To  effect  this  he  publislicd  his 
"Nuovo  Ordinamento  del  Culto  Israelitico  nes  Regl 
Stati,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  establishment  by 
the  government  of  consistories,  pointing  out  the 
means  by  which  these  could  be  siippi>rted.  Cantoni 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  establishment  of  asy- 
lums for  children,  which  are  still  maintained  with 
success  iu  every  Italian  Jewish  communitj'  of  im- 
portance. 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  best 
schools  and  societies  of  the  community  of  Turin. 
Jlost  noteworthy  among  his  achievements  was  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  through  the  Constitution 
of  18-18,  which  was  subse(|uently  transferred  to 
imited  Italy.  Cantoni 's  untimely  death  prevented 
the  realization  of  his  hopes  of  founding  an  organi- 
zation to  include  all  the  eonununities  and  rabbis  of 
Italy.  In  addition  to  writing  liooks  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  young,  he  was  a  conti'ibutor  to  the  "  Edu- 
catore  Israelita"  and  the  "Archives  Isi-aelites." 
BiBLioGKAPiiY  :  Etlucritnrc  Isracdfd,  v.  3" ;  -lie?!.  J.tr.  xviii. 

81. 

s.  I.   E. 

CANTONISTS  ;  Sons  of  Russitui  i>rivate  sol- 
diers who  from  180,5  to  1827  were  educated  in  special 
"canton  schools"  for  futuie  military  service;  after 
1827  the  term  was  applied  also  to  Jewish  boys,  who, 
according  to  a  statute  issued  Sept.  7,  1827,  were 
drafted  to  militaiy  service  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
placed  for  their  military  education  iu  cantonist 
schools  i)f  distant  provinces. 

The  sons  of  Jewish  soldiers  were  at  this  period 
regarded  as  government  jirojiei'ty  and  were  educa- 
ted for  niilitai-y  service  by  the  authorities,  who, 
(luring  the  reign  of  Nichohis  I.  of  Russia,  had  a  spe- 
ciiil  legiird  for  the  Jewi.sh  cantonists,  as  it  was  easier 
to  convert  them  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
than  it  was  to  convert  their  ciders,  whose  religious 
principles  had  been  lirmly  established.  The  best 
method  to  obtain  this  result  was  to  take  them  far 
away  from  their  blrthi)lace  so  that  they  could  for- 
get their  religion  and  be  uniirotccted  against  the 
missioiiiiry  propaganda  of  the  ollicers  of  the  army 
(I.  Orshiinski,  "  Russkoe  Zakonodatelstvo  o  Yevre- 
yakb."  p.  2."),  St.  Petersburg,  1877).  According  to 
Nikitin,  "Otechestvennyya  Zapiski,"  1871,  viii. 
3.52,  those  luobilized  at  Kiev  were  sent  to  Perm; 
those  at  Brest  to  Nijni-Novgorod.  Eye-witnesses 
have   many  times   described  the  inhuman  tortures 
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MAH    NISHTANNAH 


I 


Ad  lib. 


^^ 


:i5=at 


::3= 


H=^ 


T 


Mah    nish-tan-nah      ha  -   lai  -  lah     ha  -  zeh..         mik  -  kol     ba  -  le  -    lot?       Sheb 
Why     thus    (lis  -  tin  -  guish    this       ver  -  y       night         from      all     oth  -  er     jiights?     For 

3  3 


be- 
on 


^^ 


::4= 


It 


"^-^- 


J!s=zt: 


■=\- 


s—j- 


irzz!*: 


zj 


kol      ha  -  le  -  lot  a  -  nu     o  -  ke  -  lin       ha  -  mez       u  -  maz  -  zah:         ha  -  lai  -  lah 

all        oth  -  er    nights        we      all    of    tis      eat      leav  -  en        or       iin- leaven:       but     just      on 
1^  /^  » 


ha  - 

this 


-JH ,*!- 


n 


zeh..  kill-  lo       maz  -  zah!        Sheb-be-kol     ha  -   le    -    lot        a  -  nu      o-  ke  -  lin      she  • 

night  all       is         xm  -  leaven!      For     on     all     olli  -   er      nights     we       all      of    ns    eat        of 


i 


g^    >  .     ^     ^ H--r-V 

— 1 — ^ — ^-^^-^( — ^- 

— ^ ^ M — i — ^ 

^  ^-1? — ^— r — ^        > 

— • — * — * — — • — «- 

-« « \ m^—0-— 

ar 

va 


ye  -  ra    -    kot: 

ci  -  ous       herbs: 


ba    -    lai   -  lah     ha  -  zeh  kul   -  lo        ma 

but       just       0)1     this      night  but        bit   -    ter 


ror!        Sheb- 
herbs !      For 


be- 

on 


i 


Jt       ml 


-^        »- 


^ 


■^ 


E^ 


:tz=--t2i 


t 


kol         La  -  le    -     lot         en      a 

oth    -     er    nights,      too,         we      do 


nu      mat  -  bi   -    lin  a    -    fi    -    hi        pa  -  'am 

7wt       dip     even     once         in     salt        be  -  fore      oth 


— 1 

^       s ' 

— * — ^--^-J^    ^ 

: — 1 

-^   -" — 

J 

• — •" 

1 1—  ••-:»— ^ — S— 

^*«- 

^^ 

-^r-^^^- 

— •—- 

— ^ « 

*) 

hat:  ha  -  lai  -  lah     ha    -    zeh 

food:        but    just       on     this        night 


shte      pe  -  'a    -    mim!      Sheb -be  -  kol         ha  -  le 

toe        do      so       twice!      For      on       all        oth  -   er 


^- 


T 


-• — • — • 


:rl: 


=5E^ 


-a^^ar- 


=^7*= 


lot  a    -    nu        o  -   ke  -  lin        ben         yo  -  she  -  bin        n  -  ben       me  -  sub  -  bin:  ha  - 

nights      we       take       our....    jnod        sit     -     ting     or      else         re  -   cli   -    ninj      at       choice:       but 


endurt'd  by  these  innoceut  conseripts  ("Alljr.  Zeit. 
des  .Tud,"  "lS54.  pp.  130,  lllo):  and  us  the  root  of  the 
evil  did  not  lie  in  the  conuptiou  of  subonliiiate  au- 
thorities, but  ill  the  legislative  adniiiiist rati  ve  system, 
complaints  were  of  no  a\ail.  This  severe  method 
of  foreiiig  Jews  into  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
was  criticized  thnuiirhout  Europe;  and  owing  to 
the  force  of  public  mnnion  the  eantonist  school  was 
abolished  in  ISoT  by  Ale.xauder  II. 

Bini.ior.R.irnY:  Lpvanda.  Pobni  Kln-iDintoirichc.'tlii  fUmrnilt 
Zakinior  (\nt\e\):  L.  (iunluii's  novel,  Hn-\lzam<>t  hit-Vehe- 
ahiil  r'Dr.v  Bones").  (Messii,  18.S1);  AUu-  y.i'it.dC!'  Jud.  1854, 
p.  32 ;  uud  articles  meniioneU  in  text. 

II.  R. 


CANTOR.     See  l.I.vz.vx. 

CANTOK,  GEOBG :  German  mathematician; 
born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kussia,  March  3,  1845.  He 
is  distantly  related  to  Moritz  C.\NTois.  lie  was  only 
eleven  years  old  when  he  went  to  Germany,  where 
lie  received  his  liigli-school  and  university  education. 
In  1863  he  enterwl  the  University  of  Zurich.  Switz- 
erland, but  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  moved 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  lS(i7,  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  studies  and  enthusiastically  following 
mathematical  and  philosopliical  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  1869,  two  years  after  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  was 
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admitted  asprivat-docentat  the  University  of  Halle, 
wbere  lie  became  assistant  professor  in  1872,  and 
professor  seven  3-ears  later. 

Without  being  a  prolitic  writer,  Cantor  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  the  progress  of  mathemat- 
ical analysis,  more  especially-  to  that  of  the  modern 
theory  of  functions,  by  his  epoch-making  contribu- 
tions to  the  theorj-  of  multiplicities  ("'Manuigfaltig- 
keitslehre  "  in  German,  "  thcorie  des  ensembles  "  iu 
French) — a  doctrine  which  he  wholly  and  independ- 
ently created  and  developed.  Tlie  startling  but 
fruitful  ideas  embodied  in  his  "Grundlagen  einer 
Allgemeiuen  Manuigfalligkeitslehre,"  Leipsic,  18S3, 
have  become  tlie  property  of  the  best  modern  text- 
books on  mathematical  analysis,  despite  the  difficult 
and  abstruse  character  of  the  new  conceptions 
iuvolved. 

No  mathematician  could  to-day  dispense  with  the 
perusal  of  the  little  volume  that,  at  a  single  stroke, 
brought  universal  fame  to  the  author,  and  opened  a 
new  and  rich  lield  for  mathematical  investigation. 
Georg  Cantor's  detiuition  of  tlie  mathematical  eou- 
tinuiun,  as  a  particular  form  of  a  more  general  class 
of  multiplicities,  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
progress  of  mathematics,  and  in  itself  constitutes  an 
undying  monument  to  the  name  of  this  profound 
phihwopher  and  mathematician.  Much  of  the  clear- 
ness and  )irecision  of  unidern  mathematical  methods 
is  due  to  his  example  and  instigation.  He  endeav- 
ored to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  if  an  indirect,  nevertheless  a 
perfectly  determinate  conception  of  the  mathemat- 
ical infinity — theorj"  of  tran.sfinite  numbers.  His 
rigorous  mathematical  theory  of  irrational  numbers, 
together  with  the  independent  investigations  of 
Weierstrass  and  Dedekind,  filled  an  important  la- 
cuna in  the  development  of  modern  mathematical 
thought.  On  tills  subject  see  more  especially  his 
paper  "Ueber  die  Ausdehuuug  eines  Satzes  aus  der 
Theorie  der  Trigonometrischen  TJeiljen,"  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  "  Alathematische  Annalen. "  1872 ;  and  the  memoir 
"Die  Elemente  der  Functionenlehrc."  by  E.  Heine 
in  Crelle's  "Journal  fiir  die  Reine  uud  Angewandtc 
Mathematik,"  1871,  vol.  l.\.\ii. 

The  articles  by  Georg  Cantor  which  appeared 
under  different  titles  in  Crelle's  "Journal,"  in  the 
"Acta  Mathematica,"  and  iu  the  "Zeitscbrift  fitr 
Philosophic  und  Phil.  Kritik,"  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  cither  reproductions  or  translations  of  jiapcrs 
published  in  the  "Mathematisclie  Annalen,"  and 
later  collected,  under  the  title  "Grundlagen  einer 
AUgemeinen  Manuigfaltigkeits  lehre."  His  "Ges- 
ammelte  Abhandlungen  "  were  published  iu  1890. 

s.  A.  8.  C, 

CANTOR,  JACOB  A.  :  American  lawyer  and 
politician;  born  in  New  York  city  Dec.  6,  18.54; 
grandson  of  Agil  Ilanau,  cantor  of  Dukes  Place 
Synagogue,  London.  Cantor  is  an  LL.B.  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1887 
and  as  state  senator  from  1888  to  1898,  during  which 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  senate  and  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that 
body.  For  two  years  (1893-94)  Cantor  was  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.     Iu  1901  he  was  elected,  on  a 


uon-partizaa  ticket,  president  of  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  an  office  second  iu  importance  only  to 
that  of  mayor  of  New  York.  Cantor  ha.s  been 
actively  interested  in  good  government  for  munici- 
palities. In  the  legislature  he  championed  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  aud  colleges  of 
New  York,  having  charge  at  the  same  time  of  gen- 
eral measures  affecting  the  canals. 

Cantor  has  been  prominently  identified  with  Jew- 
ish communal  work,  belonging  to  many  societies, 
and  serving  as  director  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
Jewish  Prisoners  aud  of  tiie  Jewish  Protectory. 
During  his  fourteen  years'  service  in  the  legislature 
he  introduced  and  aided  the  i)assage  of  many  meas- 
ures affecting  the  Jewish  iustilulions  of  New  York. 
He  advocated  the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill,  accord- 
ing equal  religious  rights  to  all  inmates  of  pris- 
ons and  reformatories,  aud  was  iustrumental  in  se- 
curing an  ajijiropriatiou  for  the  compensation  of 
Jewish  rabbis  ministering  iu  those  cstablisliments. 

A. 

CANTOR,  MORITZ:  German  historian  of 
mathematics;  born  at  Jlannhcim,  German}',  on  Aug. 
28.  1829.  He  comes  of  a  family  that  emigrated  to 
Holland  from  Portugal,  another  branch  of  the  same 
house  having  established  it.self  iu  Russia,  the  laud 
of  Georg  C.\ntor's  birth.  In  his  early  youth  Cantor 
was  not  strong  enou.gh  to  go  to  school,  and  his 
parents  decided  to  educate  liim  at  home  Later, 
however,  lie  was 
admitted  to  an  ad- 
vanced class  of  the 
g  y  ra  n  a  s  i  u  m  i  u 
Mannheim.  Thence 
he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidel- 
berg iu  1848,  anil 
soon  after  to  the 
University  of  Gijt- 
tingen,  where  he 
studied  under 
Gauss  and  Weber, 
and  where  Stern 
awakened  iu  him  a 
strong  interest  iu 
historical  research. 
After  taking  his 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at 
the  University  of 
lleidelljcrg  in  1851,  be  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
eagerly  followed  the  lectures  of  Lejeune-Dirichlet; 
and  upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  iu  1853,  he 
was  appointed  privat-doccnt  at  the  university.  In 
lK(i3  he  was  promoted  to  the  jiosition  of  assistant 
professor,  and  in  1877  he  became  honorary  pro- 
fessor. 

Cantor  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Kritische 
Zeitscbrift  fi'ir  Chemie,  Physik,  und  Jlathematik." 
In  18.59  he  became  associated  with  Schlomilch  as 
eilitor  of  the  "Zeitscbrift  fiir  Mathematik  und  Phy- 
sik," taking  charge  of  the  historical  aud  literary  sec- 
tion of  this  excellent  publication.  Since  1877, 
through  his  efforts,  a  supplement  to  the  "Zeit-" 
schrift"  has  been  published  under  the  separate  title 
of  "  Abhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Mathematik." 


Moritz  Cantor. 
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Cantor's  inaugural  dissertation — "  Ueber  ein  We- 
niger  Gebrauchfichcs  Coordiuatcn-System,"  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1851— ga\-e  uo  indication  that  the 
history  of  exact  sciences  would  soon  be  enriched 
by  a  masterwork  from  the  sjime  author.  Even 
his  first  work,  entitled  "Grundziige  eincr  Element- 
ararithmetik  als  Leitfaden  zu  Akadcniischen  Vor- 
trSgen,"  Heidelberg,  1855,  only  faintly  disclosed 
the  direction  of  his  real  taste  and  talents.  These 
became  apparent  for  the  first  time  in  his  paper 
"Ueber  die  Einfiihrung  Unserer  Gegcuwiirtigen 
Ziffern  in  Europa."  which  he  wrote  for  tlie"Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Mathematik  und  Physik,"  1856,  vol.  i. 
The  masterwork  of  Cantor  was  only  recently 
concluded.  His  "  Vorlcsungen  fiber  Geschichte  der 
Mathematik,"  in  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  ap- 
peared in  1880  and  the  last  in  1898,  at  Leipsic,  covers 
the  development  of  this  science  from  the  remotest 
times  until  the  year  1758 — that  is.  until  the  era  of 
Liigrange — and  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  authori- 
tative work  on  the  subject  to-day. 

As  a  pioneer  in  the  revived  study  of  the  history 
of  exact  sciences.  Cantor  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
contemporaries.  To  him  belongs  the  chief  credit  for 
founding  a  new  discipline  in  a  field  that  had  hitherto 
lacked  the  sound,  conscientious,  and  critical  methods 
of  this  master.  His  work,  both  as  a  successful  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  as  the 
author  of  numerous  papers  and  reviews,  has  been  an 
incentive  to  his  pupils  and  followers  and  a  stimulus 
for  further  investigation. 

Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"Mathematische  Beitriige  zum  Culturleben  der 
Volkcr,"  Halle.  1863;  "Die  Romischen  Agrimen- 
soron  und  Hire  Stellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Feld- 
messkunst,"  Leipsic,  1867;  "Das  Gesetz  im  Zufall," 
Berlin,  1877. 

Bibuographt:  Supplement  to  vol.  xliv.  of  theZcit.iclirift  fUr 
Matlicmatilt  iimi  I'liiffili  entitled  AhtiaiuUiiiiiKn  zitr  Gc- 
scltiehte  (kr  MiiDicmatik  :  edited  by  M.  tuitze  and  S.  GOn- 
tlier,  and  deditateii  t<i  Moritz  Cantor  on  the  seventietli  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday.  Aue.  33.  18119.  The  carefully  compiled 
cala!oj?iie  contains,  besides  references  to  original  works  by 
Cantor,  a  complete  list  ol  liis  historical  and  critical  reviews  to 
date. 


s. 


A.  S.  C. 


CANTORI,  JOSHUA  DEI :  Assailant  of  the 
Talmud  at  Cremoua  in  1559.  According  to  Stein- 
schneider,  he  belonged  to  the  family  Cantarini 
(D'J'nnO).  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Joseph 
Ottolenghi,  who  was  head  of  the  Talmudical  school 
of  Cremona,  Cantori,  in  order  to  avenge  himself 
on  Ins  adversary,  appeared  with  the  converted 
Jew  Baptista  Vittorio  Eliano,  and  denounced  the 
Talmud  as  containing  blasphemies  against  the 
Christian  faith.  The  result  of  this  accusjition  was 
the  public  burning  of  Hebrew  books  in  1.559  at  Cre- 
mona. Joseph  ha-Kohen  records  this  incident,  and 
adds  that  later  Cantori  was  found  assassinated  in  a 
street  of  Cremona,  and  was  buiied  "behind  the 
board "  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  that  city  as  a 
mark  of  contumely.  According  to  another  source 
quoted  by  J.  AVoif  ("Bibl.  Hebr."  i.  131),  Cantori 
was  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

BiBUOGRAPnv:  Joseph  ha-Kohen.  "Emck  ha-Baha.  ed.  Let- 
tens,  p.  13»;  Gratz.  Ueseh.  Oer  Judeu.  ix.  360. 

I--  G-  L  Br. 


CAPADOCE,  ABRAHAM  :  Convert  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  bi->rn  at  Amsterdam  1795:  died  there  Dec. 
16,  1874.  His  patents,  who  were  Portuguese  Jews, 
gave  him  an  entirely  secular  education,  wishing  him 
to  stud}'  medicine.  After  having  completed  his 
medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  well-known  physician 
Immauuel  Capadoce.  In  his  uncle's  house  Abra- 
ham came  in  contact  with  Christians,  and  being 
animated  with  strong  religious  feelings  without 
having  been  practical!}'  instructed  in  any  religion, 
he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  surroundings,  es- 
pecially to  that  of  Isaac  da  Costa,  who  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  Christian. 

Among  Capadoce's  writings  the  most  noteworthy 
are:  (1)  "Aau  Mijne  Geloofsgenooten  in  de  Ned. 
Hebr.  Gem."  The  Hague,  1843;  (2)  '•  Overdenkingen 
over  Israel's  Hoeping  en  Toekomst,"  Amsterdam, 
1843;  (3)  '-Rome  en  Jerusalem,"  Utrecht,  1851. 

As  a  physician  Capadoce  made  himself  known  by 
his  opposition  to  vaccination.  A  work  of  his  on 
this  subject,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1823,  pro- 
voked many  polemics  in  the  medical  world. 

Bibliography:  Omrovinn  dc  3fr.  le  Ditcteur  C,  IsrofUle 
Fortuiiais.  Neuchatel,  l.sST :  De  HufX  Israeis,  187t>;  J.  F.  A. 
de  Le  RoU  Geschichte  der  KvangelUchen  Juden-yii^ioiiy 

i.  29t>  et  :ic<j. 

s.  I.  Br. 

gAPATEIBO,  JOSEPH  (designated  afso,  even 
by  the  more  modern  Portuguese  historians,  such  as 
blendes  dos  Remedios.  as  Jose  9apateu'0  de  I**- 
raego,  or  "  Joseph.  Shoemaker  of  Lamego  ") :  Portu- 
guese traveler  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  a  so- 
journ in  Bagdad,  he  returned  to  Lisbon  to  present  a 
report  to  King  Joao  II.  on  Ormuz,  the  emporium  of 
the  East-Indian  .«pice  trade.  He  thereupon,  b}'  the 
king's  orders,  set  out  in  company  with  the  expe- 
rienced linguist,  Abrau.\m  of  Be.i.\,  in  search  of 
the  roving  explorer,  Pedro  de  Covilhao,  in  order  to 
interview  tlie  latter  in  the  king's  behalf  as  to  the 
results  of  his  travels.  After  obtaining  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  discovery  of  the  sea  route 
to  India  from  Covilhao,  who  had  previously  gath- 
ered it  from  Arabian  and  Indian  pilots,  Joseph  was 
sent  home  by  caravan  to  Aleppo.  Both  Joseph  and 
Abraham,  his  fellow-traveler,  thus  rendered  emi- 
nent pioneer  service  in  the  tatuse  of  Portuguese  dis- 
covery. 

BiBLIOGRAPHT  :  Garcia  de  Resende,  Chmn.  del  Bey  D.  Joao 
Il.y  :?9  et  SCO. ;  R.  J.  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  Os  Judeus  em 
Portugal.  1.  2tS:  Kayserling,  CTiri*(oi<)ur  Columbus,  pp.  17 
ft  scq.\  idem,  Gesch,  der  Juden  in  PttrtugaU  pp.  S8  et  seq. 

G.  M.   K. 

CAPE  TO'WN.     Sec  Sorrn  Africa. 

CAPEFIGUE.  JEAN  -  BAPTISTE  HO- 
NORE-RAYMOND :  French  Christian  publicist 
and  historian:  born  at  Marseilles  1802;  died  at 
Paris  Dec.  23,  1872.  .\mong  many  historical  works, 
Capefigue  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  entitletl 
"  Histoire  Philosophique  des  Juifs  Depuis  la  Deca- 
dence des  Macchabees  Jusqu'i  Nos  Jours,"  Paris, 
1833.  The  author  divi(U'd  Jewish  history  into  three 
periods,  of  which  onlv  the  first,  extending  from  the 
decadence  of  the  .Maccabees  to  the  sixth  century,  is 
dealt  with  in  the  volume  that  has  been  published. 

BiBLIOGRAPHT :  Meyers.  Konversations-Tiexikon ;  id  Grande 
Eneticlopedie,  s.v. 

s.  I.  Br. 
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CAPEB-BERRY  (trauslation  of  njV3K,  abiy- 
youah.  Keel.  xii.  5 ;  iacorrectl}',  A.  V.  "  desire,"  from 
n3S) :  The  feminine  "abiyyonali"  does  not  express 
"desire,"  but  "the  desiring  tiling,"  sc.  "soul"  [so 
Kimbi].  The  iSeptuagiut,  Vulgate,  Peshitta,  and 
Aquila  translate  by  Ka--apiq,  "caper-berry,"  wliich 
traditional  translation  is  confirmed  in  the  Mishnab 
lla'as.  iv.  6  and  in  other  places  in  the  Talmud,  where 
it  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  shoots,  "tema- 
rot,"  and  the  floral  envelopes,  "  kapperisin. "and de- 
clared to  be  the  fruit  of  the  "zalef  "  or  caper-plant): 
This  is  a  wood3-,  trailing  shrub  known  in  botany 
as  caparns  spiiinsa.  It  is  quite  common  in  the 
Jlediterraucan  countries,  where  it  grows  on  old  walls 
and  in  tlie  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Its  large  white 
flowers,  witli  man)'  long  lilac  anthers,  are  liighlx' 
decorative.  Tlie  caper  of  commerce,  w^hich  is  now- 
eaten  pickled,  is  the  flower-bud,  not  mentioned  in 
fheTabnud.  The  "abiyyonotb,"  or  berries  proper, 
however,  were  eaten,  as  appears  from  their  liabil- 
ity to  tithes  and  to  the  restrictions  of  the  'Orlab. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  aphrodisiac  properties 
(sec  Delitzseh's  "Kohelet,"  ad  foe). 

For  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  word  "abiy 
yonah  "  in  Ecclesiastes,  see  commentators. 

Bibliography  :   Moore,    The   Caper-Plant  and   Its  Edihlc 
Pr')ducts^  in  Journal  of  liihlical  Literature  \   Tristram. 
Natural  Hietory  of  the  Bible. 
K.  II.    II. 


CAPERNAUM  (Ka(papvaov/j,  or,  in  Jewish  wri- 
tings. Dinj  "133) :  Small  town  by  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
ncsaret,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as  the  home  of 
Jesus,  where  be  resided  after  his  rejection  by  his 
Nazareth  townsmen  (>lutt.  iv.  13,  viii.  .5-17,  i.\.  1, 
xi.  23,  xvii.  24;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke  vii.  1  et  seq. ;  John 
vi.  17;  Eccl.  R.  to  i.  6  and  to  vii.  26,  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  Minim  or  Christian  e.vorcists  of 
the  second  century.  See  also  Dereubourg,  "Essai 
sur  I'Histoire  et  la  Geographic  de  la  Palestine," 
p.  362).  According  to  these  passages  it  lay  close 
by  the  lake,  and  contained  a  synagogue  built  by 
a  centurion  living  there.  Tlie  "receipt  of  custom" 
nearby  (Matt.  ix.  9)  probably  had  made  it  ncces 
sary  to  station  Koman  soldiers  in  the  town.  The 
e.xact  site  of  the  town  can  not  be  definitely 
fixed.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  spring  "  Kafarnaum." 
which  watered  the  fertile  plain  of  Gennesaret  (now- 
plain  of  Ghuwair)  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
lake.  Hence  the  spring  must  be  looked  for  in  'Ain 
al-Tabighah,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  plain,  since 
water  was  in  olden  times  carried  down  to  the  plain 
through  a  conduit  now  in  ruins.  Accordingly  the 
ruins  of  El-!Miuyah,  in  tlic  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  Gennesaret  plain,  have  been  taken  by  some  as 
the  site  of  Capernaum.  This  assumption  is  further 
supported  by  the  statement  of  the  jiilgrim  Arculfus 
(middle  of  the  seventh  century  ;Tobler  and  Molinier, 
"Itinerarium  Ilierosolymitanum,"  p.  183)  that  Ca- 
pernaum la}'  at  the  base  of  the  southern  slojie  of  a 
mountain.  This  is  not  decisive,  however,  since  Ar- 
culfus did  not  visit  the  town  itself,  but  saw  it  from 
a  distance,  and  his  further  remarks  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Minyah. 

But  Capernaum  might  also  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  close  by  the  Tabighah  spring,  discovered  by 


Schumacher.  However,  Theodosius  of  the  sixth 
century  says  that  Capernaum  was  two  Roman  miles 
from  the  Heptapegon  (or  Tabighah)  spring.  Jerome 
also  says  that  Capernaum  was  two  miles  distant 
from  Chorazin  (probalily  the  Kerazab  of  to-day). 
These  figures  apply  to  the  well-known  ruins  of 
Tell  Hum,  found  near  the  lake  and  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Among  the  blocks  of  black  basalt  arc  found 
the  remains  of  a  marble  synagogue,  which  show 
that  a  city  once  stood  on  this  spot ;  and  as  the  sec- 
ond part  ("hum")  of  this  name  is  also  found  in 
"  Kefar  Xal.ium."  man)'  .scholars identify  these  ruins 
with  Capernaum.  If  the  name  "Tell  Hum"  was 
originally  "Tenlium,"  this  identification  is  made 
more  probable  on  linguistic  grounds,  especially  since 
'•'Kefar  Tanhum"  and  "Kefar  Tchumin  "  are  fre- 
quently givenas  variants  for  "  Kefar  Nal.ium."  [See 
Kohiit,  "Aruch  Completum."  «.('.  ^S^;  Neubauer 
"  G.  T."  p.  221 ;  Griitz,  '•  Gesch.  der  Juden,"  iii.  307  et 
»e<]. — K.]  Tills  location  would  harmonize  with  the 
statement  of  Josephus  ("Vita."  §  72)  that,  after  his 
accident  on  the  Jordan,  he  was  carried  to  a  village, 
(;e]iliarnome  (Kephar  Nome).  But  the  reading  here 
is  not  certain  (compare  Niese),  and,  moreover,  Caper- 
naum was  a  town,  not  a  village. 

Bibliography:  Cbeyne  and  Black.  Eiieiic.  Bihl.;  Hastings, 
Diet.  Bible,  and  tlie  literature  (?iven  there. 
K.  F.   Bu. 

CAPESTANG:  Village  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  near  Beziers,  France.  Several  official 
documents  testily  to  the  presence  of  many  Jews 
there  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Simon  lien  Meir,  in 
bis  work,  "Milliemct  Mizwah,"  relates  that  about 
1243  he  took  part  in  a  religious  controversy  before 
the  archbishop  of  Xarbonne,  in  the  presence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Capestang. 
Numerous  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  have  borne  the  surname  of  "Capestang. " 
which,  in  passing  into  Hebrew,  underwent  man)' 
altei-ations,  as  JX"D:;'N3p.  |X"Ul,"3P.  i"SCL"N3p. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Capestang  took  part  in 
the  campaign  led  bj'  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel  against 
Maimonides.  A  letter  of  adhesion  condemning  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  sent  to  Ablia  ilari  by 
Isaac  ben  Jloses  ha-Kohen  in  the  name  of  fifteen 
scholars  of  Capestang, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY':    Saige,  Lcs  Juifa  ilu   Langtiediir,  p.    214; 
Gri)ss,  Gallia  Judaiea.  p.  o4B;  Minhat  ^ena'ot,  pp.  172.173. 

G.  '  I.   Br. 

CAPHAR-SALAMA.     See  Kepar-Salam.\. 

CAPHTOR:  Original  country  of  the  Philistines 
before  tlu'ir  emignitiou  into  Palestine,  whence  their 
name,  "Caphtorim"  (Deut.  ii.  23:  Amos  ix.  7;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  where  they  are  called  "the  remnant  of  the 
country  [Hebrew,  "island  "]  of  Caphtor").  The  an- 
cient versions  render  "Caphtor"  by  "Cappadocia" 
(Persian.  "Katpadhuka  "),  changing  the  final  conso- 
nant to  /.-,  which  is  evidently  only  a  very  bold  con- 
iectiire.  According  to  Gen.  x.  14  and  I  Chrou.  i.  12 
(where  the  gloss  like  remark,  "out  of  whom  came 
the  Philistines,"  has,  as  is  now  generally  believed, 
been  misjilaced  by  copyists,  being  projierly  after 
"Caphtorim."  not  after  "Casluhim  "),  Caphtor  was 
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supposed  to  have  been  a  region  of  Egypt.  The  city 
Koptos  (Egyptian,  "  Kebto[yii] ")  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  liypothesis  of  Ebers, 
"Keft-iir.  Great(ci)  Pheuicia,"  is  entirely  uu-Egyp- 
tian.  The  country  "  Kft  "  of  tlie  hieroglyphics  (ear- 
lier ■■  Kfty  w,"  to  be  vocalized  probalily  as  "  KeftO  "). 
which  is  not  Phenieia  but  probably  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  jMinor,  may  have  had  some  indirect 
connection  with  C'aphtor.  An  Egyjitian  inscription 
of  the  most  recent  period  has  been  found,  however, 
which,  copying  au  earlier  geographical  list,  cnumer- 
ntes  "  K(a)ptar  "  among  Asiatic  nations,  insuring  thus 
Uie  correctness  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  as  against 
the  versions.  The  popular  identification  with  Crete 
(I)illmann.  etc..  following  t'ulmet)  rests  on  Jer.  xlvii. 
4  (see  LXX. ;  the  woril  "  Caphlor  "  is  a  later  addition, 
so  that  the  passjige  is  at  least  doubtful)  .')ud  on  the 
identification  of  the  Ciierethites  with  the  Cretans 
(LXX..  etc.),  which  would,  if  correct,  probably  deter- 
mine the  original  home  of  only  a  jiart  of  the  Philis- 
tines, without  necessarily  identifying  Caphtor  itself. 

Bibliography:  Ebers,  ^Eiyi/j'/*'*  u}id  dii-  Blivhcr  3/fj.sj,s,  p. 
1311;    W.   Max   JliilkT.  in  Mitthfilunuin  ih  r   Vi n'dcrasia- 
tincUen  Gc«clh:clialt,  I'JIHI,  v.  1  ct  seq.  UocatlriK  Caphtor ou  the 
Carian  or  Lycian  coast);  Smith,  Hist.  Geogniiih)/,  p.  171. 
E.  G.  H.  W.    M.    M. 

CAPISTRANO,  JOHN  OF:  Franciscan  monk : 

born  at  Capistrano,  Italy,  1380;  died  1456.  Owing 
to  his  remarkable  power  as  a  popular  i  readier,  he 
was  sent  bj'  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  as  a  legate 
to  Germany,  Bohemia,  Jloravia,  and  Silesia,  with 
the  special  mission  to  preach  against  the  Hussitesand 
other  heretical  teachings  and  to  subdue  "  the  disbe- 
lieving Jews,"  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  council  of  Basel  (1431-43). 

His  stirring  sermons,  in  which  he  urged  the  peo- 
ple to  repent  of  their  sins  and  to  light  against  the 
Freethinkers,  made  a  thrilling  impression.  Know- 
ing how  easy  it  is  to  excite  the  masses  by  appealing 
to  their  prejudices,  Capistrano,  in  his  discourses, 
accused  the  Jews  of  killing  Christian  children  and 
of  desecrating  the  host.  The  Jews  trembled  at  his 
approach,  for  his  sermons  seemed  like  invitations  to 
riot.  His  admirers  called  him  "the  scourge  of  the 
Jiideans."  The  Bavarian  dukes,  Louis  and  Albert, 
influenced  by  Capistrano's  agitations,  drove  out  the 
Jews  from  their  duchies;  in  some  jilaces  in  Bavaria 
Jews  were  forced  to  wear  the  degrading  B.\dge  on 
their  coats  (1452).  Bishop  Godfrey  of  Wiirzburg. 
reigning  duke  of  Franconia.  who  had  granted  the 
fullest  privileges  to  the  Jews  of  his  duchy,  under 
the  influence  of  Capistrano  issued  au  ordinance 
(1453)  decreeing  their  banishment.  The  towns  and 
landowners  were  enjoined  to  expel  the  Jews,  and 
Jewish  creditors  were  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the 
debts  owing  to  them. 

In  Silesia  the  Franciscan  was  most  zealous  in  his 
•work.  When  Capistrano  arrived  at  Breslau,  a  re- 
port was  circulated  that  one  Meyer,  a  wealthy  Jew, 
h.ad  bought  a  host  fi-om  a  peasant  and  desecrated  it. 
Thereupon  the  local  aiitlK)rities  arrested  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Breslau  Jewish  community  and 
confiscated  their  houses  and  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city.  The  investigation  of  the  .so-called  blas- 
phemy was  conducted  by  Capistrano  himself.  By 
means  of  tortures  he  managed  to  wring  from  a  few 


of  the  victims  false  confessions  of  the  crimes  ascribed 
to  them.  As  a  result,  more  than  forty  Jews  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Breslau  June  2,  14.53.  Others, 
fearing  torture,  coiumilted  suicide,  a  rabbi,  Pinheas, 
hanged  himself.  The  remainder  of  the  Jews  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  while  their  children  of  tender 
age  were  taken  from  them  and  baptized  by  force. 

In  Poland  Capistrano  found  an  ally  in  the  arch- 
bishop Zbigniev  Olesiiiczki.  who  urged  Casiiuir  IV. 
Jagi'llon  to  abolish  the  privileges  which  had  been 
grantetl  to  the  Jews  in  1447.  Capistrano,  in  sup- 
porting Olesniezki's  demand,  threatened  the  king, 
in  case  of  resistance,  with  horrible  sulferingsin  hell, 
and  predicted  great  misfortune  to  the  country.  The 
king  at  first  refu.sed  tocomiily ;  but  when  the  Polish 
army  was  defeated  Sept.,  14,54.  in  the  war  with  the 
Teutonic  Order  (which  was  secretly  assisted  by  the 
pope  and  the  Polish  Church),  and  the  clergy  an- 
nounced that  God  had  punished  the  country  ou  ac- 
count of  the  king's  negligence  of  the  Church  and 
for  his  protection  of  the  Jews.  Casimiryielded (14.54) 
and  revoked  the  privileges  which  the  latter  had  en- 
joyed. This  led  to  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  many 
Polish  towns.     Capistrano  was  canonized  in  1G90. 

Bibliography  :  Luois,  SrhUsischc  Curime  Deulirrllrdig- 
kcitiii,  Knmkfiin,  liiSii;  Sylvius,  Hislnrin  Ji<'hemica.  ool. 
l.")2;,  p.  1T4  ;  (iraetz.  Hi.it.  of  t)u'  Ji  »■>■.  Helir.  tniiis..  pp.  210- 
2il,  *'(>-2fi.  SRI,  aVi-aVi,  283.  42:3-127  ;Ki-aiisliar.  HM^nia 
Ziidim'  II'  Piitscc.  ii.eSefsfO.:  AUgen.mZi  il.fUrHi--<t.  TlieoL 
ii.,  part  2,  259  (•(  seii.:  Sybel's  Hist.  Ziit..  1SH3,  No.  3.  pp.  19f( 
^Tf^;  Klose,  Ge^di.  vnti  B/T^■^Ol.  ii.,  part  2.  3!»  ct  8f</.:  Ge- 
meiner,  Regen^huraisehc  Oinmifi,  vol.  iii.  juissfiii ;  Are- 
tin,  Ocseh.  dcr  Judoi  in  Baicrn,  p.  36;  Meir  .Minz,  lie- 
^ponsa^  No.  63. 
o.  H.  P. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.— In  the  Penta- 
teuch :  Warrants  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment, as  opposed  to  private  retribution  or  vengeance, 
are  found  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  for  the  commis- 
sion of  an_v  one  of  the  following  crimes:  adultery 
(Lev.  XX.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22);  bestiality  (Ex.  xxii. 
18  [A.  V.  19];  Lev.  xx.  15);  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv. 
1(5);  false  evidence  in  capital  cases  (Deut.  xix.  16- 
19);  false  prophecy  (Deut.  xiii.  6,  xviii.  20);  idola- 
try, actual  or  virtual  (Lev.  xx.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  7-19, 
xvii.  2-7);  incestuous  or  unnatural  connections 
(Lev.  xviii.  22,  xx.  11-14);  insubordination  to  su- 
preme authority  (Deut.  xvii.  12);  kidnaping  (Ex. 
xxi.  1();  Deut.  xxiv.  7);  licentiousness  of  a  priest's 
daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9);  murder  (Ex.  xxi.  12;  Lev. 
xxiv.  17;  Num.  xxxv.  IG  ct  seq.);  rape  committed 
ou  a  betrothed  woman  (Deut.  xxii.  25);  striking  or 
cursing  a  jiarent.  or  otherwise  rebelling  against 
parental  authority  (Ex.  xxi.  15.  17;  Lev.  xx.  9; 
Deut.  xxi.  18-21)!  Sabbath  breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14, 
xxxv.  2;  Num.  xv.  32-36);  witchcraft  and  augury 
(Ex.  xxii.  17;  Lev.  xx.  27). 

Only  in  comparatively  few  instances  is  the  partic- 
ular mode  of  death  incurred  by  the  cominis.sion  of  a 
crime   prescrilied.     Blasphemy,   idolatry,   Sabbath- 
breaking,  witchcraft,  prostitution  by 

Modes  of     a  betrothed  virgin,  or  deceiving  her 
Pun-  Imsliand  at  marriage  as  to  her  chastity 

ishment,      (Deut.  xxii.   21).    and   the   rebellious 

son  are.  according  to  the  Pentatmichal 

laws,    to   be   punished   with    death    by   stoning; 

bigamous  marriage  with  a  wife's  mother  and  the 

prostitution  of  a  priest's  daughter  are  punished  by 
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burning' ;  communal  apostasy  is  punished  by  the 
sword.  With  refereuct'  to  all  other  capital  offenses, 
the  law  ordains  that  the  perpetrator  shall  die  a  vio- 
lent death,  occasionally  adding  the  expression,  "His 
(their)  blood  shall  he  upon  him  (them)."  This  ex- 
pression, as  we  shall  see  presently,  post-Biblical  leg- 
islation applies  to  death  by  stoning.  The  Bible 
speaks  also  of  hanging  (Dent.  xxi.  22).  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbinical  interpretation,  not  as  a  mode 
of  execution,  but  ratlicr  of  exposure  after  death 
(Sanh.  vi.  4,  7.5b). 

In  Rabbinic  Law  :     An  old-established   rule 

of  rabliinic  jurisprudence  forbids  the  infliction  of 
punishment  v.hcre  there  is  no  Biblical  authority  for 
such  punishment  (Sanh.  821);  conijiare  Sifre,  Deut. 
154).  That  authority,  liowever,  may  be  established 
by  Gezeh.mi  Sii.wv.vii  (nic  mTJ);  i-e.. 

Rabbinic     by  comparing  similar  or  analogous  ex- 
Devel-        iii'essicjus  in  two  or  more  passages,  in 

opments.  one  of  which  the  meaning  and  import 
of  the  expression  are  unmistakable 
(Ker.  5a).  Similarly  in  cases  where  the  Pentateuch 
imposes  the  death  penalty,  without  specifying  the 
mode  of  death,  Tahuudie  jurisprudence  di.scoversthe 
particular  mode  intended  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
Gezeiali  shawah.  Thus :  In  reference  to  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  makes  use  of  "a  familiar  spirit" — 
i.e.,  "a  wizard" — the  law  says  (Lev.  xx.  27),  "They 
shall  stone  them  with  stones ;  theirblood  shall  be  upon 
them"  (D3  DiT'DT).  Here  the  expression  "Deme- 
hem  bam  "  is  jilainly  used  in  connection  with  death 
bj'  stoning ;  lience  it  is  argued  that,  wherever  the 
same  expression  occurs  in  tlie  Pentateuch  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  death  penalty,  it  means  fleath  by  sto- 
ning, and  consequently  the  punishment  of  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xx.  9,  11,  13,  13,  16,  is  the  same: 
death  by  stoning  (Alek.,  Mishpatim,  17;  Sifra,  Ke- 
doshim,  ix. ;  Sanh.  .'jSb,  60a).  Again,  with  reference 
to  the  perpetrator  of  bestialit}'  the  law  reads  (Lev. 
XX.  1.5),  "  He  shall  surely  \k;  put  to  death ;  and  ye 
shall  slay  the  beast."  Here  the  particular  mode  of 
death  is  not  stated,  but  rabliinic  law  again  infers  it 
by  means  of  a  Gezerah  shawah.  Since,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  enticer  to  idolatry,  the  Bible  (Deut.  xiii 
10  [A.  V.  9])  employs  the  term  Ilarag  =  "to  slay" 
("Thou  shalt  surely  slay  him"),  and  this  is  imme- 
diately explained  by  tlie  addition  (ih.  11  [A.  V.  10]), 
"Thou  slialt  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die,"  it 
follows  that  the  term  "liarag"  used  in  reference  to 
the  beast  likewise  means  to  slay  by  stoning.  And 
as  for  the  criminal  himself,  his  sentence  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  beast  in  connection  with  which  he  is 
mentioned  (Sifra,  I.e.  x. ;  Sanh.  54b).  In  the  case  of 
the  instigator  to  communal  ajioslasy  (■' maddiah  ")  the 
law  leads  (Deut.  xiii.  0  [A.  V.  5]).  "  lie  hath  spoken 
...  to  thru.st  thee  out  of  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and 
inthatof  the  enticer  of  inilividuals("mesit")  the  iden- 
tical expression  is  used:  "  He  hath  sought  to  thnist 
thee  away  from  the  Lord  "  (ib.  11  [A.  V.  10]) ;  hence 
as  in  the  latter  case  stoning  is  the  penalty,  so  it  is 
in  the  former  (Sifre,  Dcut.  86;  Sanh.  89b).  Fi- 
nally, concerning  the  witch,  it  is  said  (Ex.  xii.  17 
I  A.  V.  18]),  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  lier  to  live,"  and 
elsewhere  (ih.  xix.  i:^)  the  expression,  "Shall  not 
live,"  is  tised  in  connection  with  "  He  shall  surely  be 
stoned";  therefore  in  the  first  case  the  particular 


penalty  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  second  (Mek.,  I.e. ; 
Sanh.  67a). 

Accordins:  to  these  conclusions,  ratiltinic  law  based  on  Pen- 
tatpuohal  auttiority,  expressed  or  inferred,  affl.\es  deatli  by 
stoning"  to  each  of  the  following  piphte*.ii  crimes:  1.  Besti- 
ality committed  by  man  (Lev.  xx.  1.");  Siinh.  vii.  4,  ."i4b ;  Sifra, 
Keiloshim,  x.  1 ;  Mek..  Mishpatim.  ITi.  'i.  nestialliy  com- 
itiitteil  by  woman  (Lev.  xx.  16:  Sanh.  vii.  4.  ."i41i ;  Sifra.  Kedo- 
shim,  X.3;  Mel;.,  Mishpatim,  17).  3.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16; 
Saiili.  vii.  4.  4.'!a:  Sifra.  Emor,  xix.).  4.  (  riminal  conversation 
with  a  betrothnd  virgin  IDeut.  xxii.  Z\.  24;  Sanh.  vii.  4.66b: 
Sifre,  Dent.  242).  5.  Criminal  conversation  witii  one's  own 
daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xx.l2;  Sanh.  vii.4..'i:!a:  Sifra.  Kednshim, 
ix.  i;i).  6.  Criminal  conversation  with  one's  own  mother  (Lev. 
xvlli.  7.  XX.  11;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  Sla  ;  Sifra,  Kednshim.  ix.  12).  7. 
Criminal  conveiiiation  with  <me's  own  stepmother  (Lev.  xviii. 
8,  XX.  11 ;  .Sanh.  vii.  4.  5.3a :  Sifra.  Kedoshim.  ix.  12i.  ».  ('Nrsflit' 
a  parent  (Lev.  XX.  9;  Sanh.  vii.  4.  (Wa:  Mek..  Mishpatim.  17; 
Sifra.  Kedoshim.  ix.  7).  9.  Enticinp  inilividunls  to  idolatry: 
"Mesit"  (Deut.  xiii.  7-12  [A.  V.li-11);  Sanh.  vii.  4,  CTa:  Sifre, 
Deut.  90i.  1(1.  Idolatry  (Deut.  xvii.  2-;;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  6(ili: 
Sifre,  Deut.  149i.  11.  Instigatin"-  coiinmiiiitics  to  idolatry: 
■"Maddiali"  (Deut.  xiii.  2-6  [A.  V.  l-.j] :  Sanh.  vii.  4.  67a  ;  Sifre, 
Deut.  sii).  12.  Necromancy  (Lev.  xx.  27;  Sanh.  vii.  4, 
6.ja  ;  Sifia,  Kedoshim,  xi.,  end).  13.  OfferinKone'sown  children 
to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  2 ;  Sanh.  vii.  4.  n4a ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  viii., 
parashah  1(1,  beginning).  14.  Pederasty  (Lev.  xx.  13;  Sanh. 
vii.  4,  r)4a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  14 1.  1.").  Pythonism  (Lev.  xx. 
27;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  6.5a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim.  xi..  end).  16.  Rebelling 
against  parents  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21 ;  Sanh.  vii.  4.  68b ;  .Sifre,  Deut. 
230).  17.  Satihath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  ;t2-;t6;  Sanh.  vii.  4; 
Sifre.  Num.  114).  18.  Witchcraft  (Ex.  xxii.  17  [A.  V.  18); 
Sanh.  vii.  4,  67a;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  17). 

As  in  the  several  classes  included  in  the  above 
category  (1,  2,  5,  7,  8,  14)  rabbinic  jurisprudence  es- 
tablishes the  particular  punishment  of  the  criminal 
on  the  basis  of  Gezeiah  shawah,  so  in  most  cases  of 
the  following  category  the  particular  jumishmcnl  is 
deduced  from  Gezerah  shawah.  Thus,  with  lefer- 
euce  to  l)igamy  with  mother  and  daughter  the  law 
reads  (Lev.  xx.  14):  "It  is  wickedness  "  ("Zimniah 
hi"),  and  because  elsewhere  (/i.  xviii.  17)  the  iden- 
tical expression  is  used  with  refei'ence  tocriminjil  con. 
versation  of  man  with  female  lelatives  of  other  d<-- 
grees,  rabbinic  law  affixes  the  penalty  which  the 
Pentateuch  attaches  to  the  former  also  to  the  hitter 
(Sanh.  ix.  1.  75a;  Sifr;i.  Kedoshim.  ix.  17).  On  the 
same  principle  the  Kabbis  establish  the  ]ienalty  for 
such  conversation  with  relatives  within  ceitain  as- 
cending degrees,  comparing  them  with  the  descend- 
ing degrees  of  like  removes,  exjilicitly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  (Yeb.  21a  el  seq.;  Ycr.  Sanh.  ix.  26d ; 
Yei'.Yeb.  ii.  3d). 

The  crimes  punished  in  rabliinic  law  with  death  by  burn- 
ing are  accordingly  the  following  ten;  1.  Criminal  convei'sa- 
tion  by  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9 ;  Sanh.  ix.  1,  7tia  :  Sifra, 
Emor.  i.  14  ft  itt'fi.).  2.  Criminal  conversation  with  one's  own 
daughter  (Yeb.  3a  :  Sanh.  ix.  1.  7.5a).  3.  Criminal  c()nversation 
with  one's  own  daughter's  daughter  (Lev.  xviii.  10;  Sanh.  ix. 
1.7.5a).  4.  Crinnnal  conversation  with  one's  own  son's  daugh- 
ter (Lev.  .xviii.  10;  Sanh.  ix.  1,  7.5a).  5.  Criminal  conversa- 
tion with  one's  own  stepdaughler  (Lev.  xviii.  17 ;  Sanh.  Ix.  1, 
7.5a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim.  ix.  I6i.  6.  Criminal  conversation  with 
one's  own  stepdaughter's  daughter  (Lev.  xviii.  17;  Sanh.  ix. 
1,7.5a;  Sifra.  lyedoshim.  ix.  16i.  7.  Criminal  conversation  with 
one's  own  stepson's  daughter  (Lev.  xviii.  17;  Sanh.  ix.  1.7.5a; 
Sifra.  Kedoshim.  ix.  16).  8.  Criminal  convei'sadnn  with  one's 
own  mother-in-law  (Lev.  xx.  14;  Sanh.  ix.  I.  75a;  Sifra,  Ke- 
doshim. ix.  L5).  9.  Criminal  conversation  with  one's  own  inolh- 
er-in-law's  mother  (Sanh.  ix.  1.  7.5a;  Sifra.  Kedoshim.  ix.  17; 
Veil.  2Ia  ef  nrfj.).  10.  Criminal  conversation  with  one's  own 
father-in-law's  mother  (Sanh.  ix.  1,  75a  ;  Sifni.  Kedoshim,  ix.  17; 
Yell.  21a). 

The  nine  cases  of  incest  here  enumerated  (2-10) 
subject  the  perpetrator  to  the  penalty  of  burning 
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onlj'  wben  the  crime  is  committed  during  the  life 
of  liis  legal  wife  (Yeb.  95a;  Sanli.  76b;  see  Maimon- 
ides,  "Yad,"  Issure  Bi'ali.  i.  5). 

Two  crimes  onlv  are  punished  by  slaying' :  1.  Cummunal 
apostasy  (Dent.  xiii.  13-16  [A.  V.  l-'-l.lJ :  t*anb.  ix.  1,  52b : 
Sifre  Deut.  94.).  3.  Murder  (Ex.  x.xi.  13;  Lev.  xxiv.  li ; 
Sanh.  i.\.  1.  33b:  Mek..  Mishpatim,  4:  Sifre,  Num.  lliO;  see 
Hovhidk). 

The  penalty  for  the  first  is  cxiiliritly  declared 
(Deut.  xiii.  16  [A.  V.  15]) :  "  Thou  shall  surely  smite 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  " ;  but  that  of  the  latter  is  again  based  ou  the 
principle  of  the  Gezerah  shawah.  As  with  reference 
to  a  murderer  the  law  is  (E.v.  -xxi.  20),  "He  shall 
surely  be  punished"  ("nakom  yiunakem"  ;  literally, 
"It  shall  surely  be  avenged''),  and  elsewhere  (Lev. 
x.wi.  25)  an  "avenging  sword"  ("hereb  nokemef) 
is  spoken  of,  the  Rabbis  argue  that  tJie  term  "nakom" 
applied  to  hmnicide  has  the  signiticance  given  to  it 
by  its  connection  with  sword  (8auli.  vii.  3,  52b ; 
Mek.,  Misbpatini,  4). 

To  the  three  modes  of  capital  punishment  explic- 
itly mentioned  in  the  Pentateuiliul  laws,  rabbinic 
law  adds  a  fourth;  viz..  strangulation.  In  post- 
Biblical  jurisprudence  this  is  the  penalty  incurred 
by  the  perpetrator  of  any  one  of  the  crimes  to  which 
the  Pentateuch  affixes  death,  without  specifying 
the  mode  of  death  and  w'here  no  conclusions  from 
Gezerah  shawah  can  be  deduced.  1  he  Kabbis  argue 
thus:  No  death-sentence  pronounced  in  the  Bible 
indefinitely  may  be  construed  with  severity ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  interpreted  leniently.  And 
since  the  Rabbis  viewed  strangulation  as  the  easiest 
of  deaths,  they  decided  that  the  undefined  death-sen- 
tence of  tlie  Peiitateuchal  code  means  strangulation. 
Moreover,  the  Bible  frequentlj'  speaks  of  death  sent 
"by  Heaven"  for  certain  sins  (for  example;  Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  10;  Lev.  x.  7,  9);  and  as  the  death  visited 
by  Heaven  leaves  no  outward  mark,  so  must  the 
death  inflicted  by  a  human  tribunal  leave  no  outward 
marks,  and  that  is  possible  only  in  an  execution  by 
strangulation  (.Mek..  Mishpatim,  5;  Sifra,  Kedo- 
shim,  ix.  11;  Sanh.  ,52b). 

By  strangulation  the  following  six  crimes  are  punished  : 

1.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  23:  Sanb.  xi.  1,  52b; 
Sifra,   Kedoshim,  ix.    11;   Sifre,  Deut.  311;    see  Adcltkrv). 

2.  Ilruisinir  a  parent  (Ex.  xxi.  15;  Sanh.  xi.  1,  84b:  Mek.. 
Mishpatim,  5).  :J.  False  prophecy  (Deut.  xviii.  20;  Sanh.  xi.  1, 
5,  y9ji;  Sifre,  Deut.  ITSi.  4.  Insubortiination  to  supreme 
authority;  "Zalien  niauire,"  (Deut.  xvii.  12:  Sanh.  xi.  1,  87a; 
Sifre,  Deut.  155).  5.  Kidnaping  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7; 
Sanh.  xi.  1,  85b;  Mek..  Mishpatim,  5;  Sifre,  Deut.  373;  see  Ab- 
nucTiON).  6.  Prophesying  in  the  name  of  heathen  deities 
(Deut.  xviii.  20 ;  Sanh.  xi.  1,  3,  89a  ;  Sifre,  Deut.  lT8i . 

Of  the  four  modes  of  capital  punishment — stoning, 
burning,  slaying,  and  strangulation — the  first  is  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  Kabbis  the  severest;  the 
last,  the  mildest  (Sanh.  vii.  1.  i9h  et  xeij.).  Hence 
■when  convictscoiidemned  to  different  modes  of  cap- 
ital puni.shmeiit  become  intermixed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  identification  and  classification,  all  of  them 
sulTer  the  sentence  carrying  W'ith  it  the  death  named 
lowest  in  the  order  cited  above  (Sanh.  ix.  3,  80b). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  found  guilty  of  sev- 
eral crimes  of  diiTerent  grades  of  punishment,  he 
will  suffer  the  severest  death  to  which  he  is  liable 
(Sanli.  ix.  4,  81a:  compare  Tos.  Yom-Tob  to  Mish- 
cah). 


Capital  punishment  in  rabbinic  law,  or  indeed 
any  other  punishment,  must  not  be  inflicted,  ex- 
cept by  the  verdict  of  a  regularly  constituted  court 
(Les.ser  Sanh.)  of  three-and-twenty  qualified  mem- 
bers (Sanh.  i.  1 ;  Sifre,  Num.  160),  and  except  on 
the  most  trustworthj'  and  convincing  testimony  of 
at  least  two  ciualitied  eye-witnesses  to  the  crime 
(Deut.   xvii.  6,  xix.   15;   Sotah  vi.  3; 

Mode  of  Sifre,  Num.  161;  ib.  Deut.  150,  188; 
Judgment.  Sanh.  30a)  who  must  also  depo.se 
that  the  culprit  had  been  forewarned 
as  to  the  criminality  and  the  consequences  of  his 
project  (Sanh.  v.  1,  40b  ct  seq. ;  see  Hatraah).  The 
culprit  must  be  a  person  of  legal  age  and  of  sound 
mind,  and  the  crime  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  of  the  culprit's  free  will  and  without  the 
aid  of  others  (see  Ahetment)  ;  and  if  any  one  wil- 
fully kills  him  before  conviction,  a  charge  of  murder 
will  lie  against  such  perpetrator  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  ix.  15; 
Sifie,  Num.  161;  compare  'Ar.  i.  3,  6b).  Nor  may 
an  execution  be  deferred,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Zaken  mamre  "  (Sanh.  xi.  4),  or  of  a  woman  about 
to  be  delivered  of  a  child  ('Ar.  i.  4),  nor  may  it  be 
carried  out  on  a  day  sacred  to  religion  (Mek.,  !Mish- 
patim,  4;  ih.  Wayyakhel;  Y'eb.  6b:  Sanh.  35b).  On 
the  day  that  the  verdict  is  pronounced,  the  convict 
is  led  forth  to  execution  (Sanh.  34a).  Looking  upon 
the  sinner  as  upon  the  victim  of  folly  (Sotah  3a),  and 
considering  dealli  an  expiation  for  misdeeds  (Ber. 
60a ;  Sanh.  vi.  2 ;  see  Atonement),  the  Rabbis  would 
not  permit  the  protraction  of  the  interval  between 
sentence  and  execution,  which  they  considered  as 
the  most  terrible  period  in  the  convict's  existence. 
These  considerations  prompted  them  to  afford  the 
convict  every  possible  alleviation  of  the  pains  and 
sufferings  concomitant  with  the  execution,  and  to 
direct  tlie  execution  itself  so  as  to  prevent  the  muti- 
lation of  the  body,  or  to  reduce  such  mutilation, 
where  it  is  unavoidable — as  in  stoning  or  slaj'ing^ 
to  a  minimum.  The  Pentateuchal  law  (Lev.  xix.  18) 
prescribes.  "Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self "  ;  and  the  Rabbis  maintain  that  this  love  must 
be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  social  intercourse 
in  life,  and  applied  even  to  the  convicted  criminal 
who,  "though  a  sinner,  is  still  thy  brother"  (Mak. 
iii.  15 ;  Sanh.  44a) :  "  The  spirit  of  love  must  be  man- 
ifested by  according  him  a  decent  death"  (Sanh.  4oa, 
52a). 

As  the  convict  is  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, which  is  located  outside  of  the  city  limits  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  court-house  (Sanh.  vi.  1, 
42b),  a  flag-bearer  is  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
court,  and  farther  on  a  rider  is  placed,  while  a 
herald  marches  in  front  of  the  procession,  proclaim- 
ing the  name  of  the  convict,  his  crime,  when  and 
where  comiuitted.  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  on 
who.se  evidence  he  w'as  convicted,  at 

Execution    the  same  time  inviting  any  and  eveiy 
of  one  in  possession  of  evidence  f;ivora- 

Sentence.  lile  to  the  convict  to  come  forward 
and  declare  it — the  judges  remaining 
in  ses.sion  throimhout  the  process  of  the  execution 
and  tasting  all  that  day  (M.  K.  14b:  Sanh.  63a).  If 
favorable  evidence  comes  to  light,  the  flag-bearer 
gives  the  signal,  and  the  rider  turns  the  procession 
back  to  the  couit  where  the  new  evidence  is  duly 
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considered.  Indeed,  tlie  convict's  own  declaration 
that  lie  can  prove  his  innocence,  or  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, cause  a  stay  until  lie  is  heard.  And 
even  where  he  fails  to  clfect  a  reversal  of  sentence 
by  his  first  attempt,  there  is  still  hope  left  for  him. 
He  may  re])eat  the  attempt  several  times,  two 
scholars  accompanying  him  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing him  and  judging  whether  further  delay  should 
be  permitted.  On  arriving  in  the  neighboiliood  of 
the  scaffold,  he  is  exhorted  to  make  confession  of  his 
sins,  though  not  specifically  of  tlie  crime  for  which 
he  is  to  suffer  death  (see  Confession  of  Sin). 
Thereupon  he  is  given  to  drink  a  mixture  of  wine 
and  olibanum,  that  he  may  become  stupefied  and 
not  realize  the  painful  close  of  his  earthly  career 
{Sciu.  ii.  9;  Sanh.  43a;  compare  Mark  xv.  23;  con- 
trast Matt,  xxvii.  34j.  "When  he  is  brought  still 
nearer  to  the  fatal  place,  he  is  divested  of  his  clothes 
and  covered  in  front,  and.  if  a  woman,  in  front  and 
behind  (according  to  the  ado])ted  opinion,  a  woman 
was  not  divested  at  all).  In  this  state  the  convict 
was  led  on  to  the  spot  (Sanh.  vi.  1-3,  43b-45b; 
Tosef.,  Sanh.  ix.  6;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.  3;  Sifre,  Deut. 
221).  Then  the  prosecuting  witnesses,  who  are  the 
only  legal  executioners  known  to  Biblical  and  rab- 
binic laws  (Deut.  xvii,  7;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.  3; 
Sifre,  Deut.  8!),  1.51;  Sanh.  4.jli),  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  which  their  evidence  has  brought 
about.     That  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Stoning  (n?'PD):  With  reference  to  two  offenders 
subject  to  this  penalty,  the  Pentateuch  .says,  "Thine 
Imnd  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  liim  to  <leath, 
and  afterward  the  hand  of  all  the  people"  (Deut. 
xiii.  Ill  [A.  V.  91),  and  again  (;7;.  xvii. 
The  "Four  7),  "The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall 

Deaths."  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  afterward  the  hands  of  all  the 
people."  Rabbinic  law  follows  this  injunction  lit 
trally,  but  confines  its  consummation  within  narrow 
limits.  The  convict  having  been  placed  on  a  plat- 
form twice  his  height,  one  of  the  witnesses  throws 
iiim  to  the  ground.  If  the  concussion  does  not  pro- 
duce instant  death,  the  second  witness  hurls  a  heavy 
stone  at  his  chest;  and  only  when  this  also  proves 
insufficient  to  end  his  misery,  the  bystanders  throw- 
stones  at  the  prostrate  body  until  death  ensues 
(Sanh.  vi.  4;  4.5a  ctseq.;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.;  Sifre, 
Num.  114;  ih.  Deut.  89,  90,  149,  151). 

Burning  (na'TJ'):  ''"''c  Pentateuch  simjily  ordains 
that  the  criminal  "shall  be  burnt  with  fire"  (Lev. 
XX.  14.  xxi.  9),  and  a  case  is  reported  from  the  last 
days  of  the  Second  Temple,  where  a  guilty  daughter 
of  a  priest  was  actually  burned  on  a  pyre.  How- 
ever, the  reporter  of  tin:  case  stated  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed it  during  his  minority;  and  as  the  testimony 
of  a  minor  is  not  valid,  no  rule  of  procedure  could 
be  based  thereon.  Indeed,  the  Ualjbis  d<'clared  that 
a  court  ordering  such  an  execution  was  ignorant  of 
traditional  law,  and  a  later  teacher  was  of  oiiinion 
that  the  court  referred  to  consisted  of  dissenting 
Sadducees.  According  to  rabbinic  law,  an  execu- 
tion by  burning  means  this:  The  witnesses  secure 
the  convict,  then  force  his  moutli  open  by  means  of 
a  stout  cord  (wrapped  in  soft  cloth,  to  prevent  the 
discoloration  of  the  convict's  neck)  being  tigh'Jy 
drawn  around  his  neck,  when  molten  lead  or,  ac- 


cording to  another  opinion,  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
tin,  is  poured  down  his  throat  and  burns  his  vitals. 
(Sanh.  vii.  2,  52b;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  ix.  11;  Yer.  Sanh. 
vii.  241i). 

Slaying  (Jin):  The  convict  having  been  fastened 
to  a  post,  his  head  is  severed  from  the  body  by  a 
blow  with  a  sword.  Splitting  the  body  or  piercing 
it  is  not  permitted;  neither  is  it  allowed  to  peiforra 
decapitation  on  a  block  (Sanh.  vii.  3,  .52b;  ]\Iek., 
Mishi)atiin,  4;    Sifre,  Deut.   94).     See  Bi':iie.\I)I.N(!. 

Strangulation  (pjn)  is  effected  by  slinging 
around  the  convict's  neck  a  stout  cord,  wrapped  in 
soft  cloth,  which  the  executioners  draw  in  opjiosite 
directions,  until  all  breath  leaves  his  body  and  he 
dies  (Sanh.  vii.  3,52b;  Jlek.,  Misbpatim,  5;  Sifra, 
Kedo.shim,  ix.  11). 

No  execution  is  attended  with  jioslhuinous  indig- 
nities, except  that  the  usual  mourning  ceremonies 
are  not  observed  (Sifra,  Shemini,  Introduction,  2.';; 
Sem.  ii.  7;  Sanh.  vi.  G),  ami  in  the  case  of  the  idola- 
ter and  of  the  bl.asphemer  hanging  is  superaihhtd, 
provided  the  criminal  is  not  a  woman.  The  expo- 
sure of  tin;  body,  however,  must  not  be  protracted. 
The  dead  convict's  hands  are  joined  above  his  head, 
and  by  them  lie  is  suspended;  but  while  one  of  the 
executioners  is  still  engaged  in  fastening  the  cords, 
the  other  must  begin  to  untie  them.  As  to  the  gib- 
bet, it  must  not  be  a  natural  or  permanent  one,  like 
a  tree,  but  an  artifi<'ial  arrangement,  easily  remova- 
ble; and  when  once  used,  must  be  buried  out  of 
sight  (Sanh.  vi.  4,  46b;  Sifre,  Deut.  221). 

For  the  burial  of  convicts  two  special  cemeteries 
are  provided:  one  in  which  those  are  buried  who 
have  been  executed  either  b_y  stoning  or  b}-  burning, 
and  another  for  those  slain  or  strangled.  The  dry 
bones  are  eventually  disinterred,  and  placed  in  the 
general  burial-grounds  (Sanh.  vi.  5,  0,  47b;  Tosef., 
Sanh.  ix.  8,  9;  Yer.  Sanh.  vi.  23d). 

No  .sentence  carries  with  it  anj'  change  in  the  civil 
status  of  the  convict's  family.  The  Peiitateuchal 
law  provides  (Deut.  xxiv.  10),  "  The  parents  shall  not 
be  put  to  deatli  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the  parents;  every  man 
shall  be  jiut  to  death  for  hisown  sins,"  and  rabbinic 
juris|)rudenee  follows  this  principle  both  to  the  let- 
ter and  in  spirit.  Nor  is  a  sentence  attended  by 
confiscation  of  the  convict's  goods.  All  his  posses- 
sions descend  to  his  legal  heirs  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  iv.  0; 
Sanh.  27b,  48b;  see  Confiscation). 

Rabbinic  jurisprudence  is  develojii'd  on  the  basis 

of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  particularly 

of  the  Pentateuchal  codes  (.losli.  i.  8,  viii.  31 ;  Jose- 

phus.  "Contra  Ap."  i.   8;  Hag.    10b, 

Critical  14a;  Ned.  22b;  Mak.  23b;  compare 
Note.  Darmesteter,  "The  Talmud,"  trans- 
lation by  11.  Szold.  pp.  62  it  neq.);  but 
that  development  naturally  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ages  during  which  it  took  place — from  Ezra's 
times  to  the  final  reda<'tion  of  the  Genuira  (3.59  n.c. 
to  5.50  C.K.).  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
development  of  the  civil  and  ritualistic  laws,  which 
governed  .lewish  life  long  after  the  Roman  coni|Uest 
of  Palestine.  But  also  in  criminal  law,  involving 
capital  punishment,  the  right  to  administer  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Sanhedrin  decades  before 
the  fall  of  .Jerusalem  (Sanh.  41a;  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18a, 
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vii.  24b).  the  Rabbis  delved  deeply,  elaborating  the 
details  thereof  with  a  view  to  their  application  in 
the  hoped-for  Messianic  days  (Xn^L'-Ot?  NHS^'n.  Sanh. 
51b;  Ycb.  4.')a')or  for  the  Siitisfaction  accruing  from 
study  (laC  b2p\  Bl-n.  !'''■'>■  In  t'l'S  department 
there  are  therefore  some  laws  which  are  mere  legal 
opinions  or  theoretic  ratiocinations  which  were 
never  applied  in  practise.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  laws  relating  to  tlie  "rebellious  sou"  and  to 
"communal  apostesy"  (Tosef..  Sanh.  .\i.  6.  xiv.  1; 
Sanh.  71a).  However,  the  l)ulk  of  rabbinic  rules, 
even  those  concerning  capital  punishment,  Ix'ar  tlie 
stamp  of  great  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are 
based  on  actual  precedent  or  on  old  traditional  inter- 
pretation, .losephus.  whose  main  autliority  for  tlie 
tirst  half  of  his  "  Antirmities"  doulrtlcss  was  the 
Bible  itself,  supplements  his  outlines  of  "tlie  polity 
settled  by  Moses"  ("Ant."  iv.  8,  §§  1-45)  with  tradi- 
tions current  in  his  day.  Some  of  these  traditions 
agree  with  the  corresponding  Ilalakot  embodied  in 
the  Talmudim  and  halakie  Midrashim  at  a  much 
later  date.  A  few  examples  must  suffice.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  traditional  law,  .Tosephus  ("Ant."  xii. 
9,  §  l)says.  "The  purposing  of  a  thing,  but  not  actu- 
ally doins  it,  is  not  deserving  of  jiunishmcnt  "  (com- 
pare Tosef.,  Mak.  v.  [iv.]  loT  Sanh.  63b;  Mak.  IGiv); 
nevertheless  he  construes  the  Pentateuchal  law  re- 
garding the  confuted  witness  (Deut.  xix.  16-19)  as  de- 
creeing piuiishment  where  the  sentence  brought 
about  by  the  confuted  testimony  has  not  been  exe- 
cuted. He  says  ("Ant."  iv.  8,  g  lo).  "If  any  one  be 
believed  to  have  borne  false  witness,  let  him.  when  he 
is  convicted,  suffer  all  the  very  same  punishments 
which  he  against  whom  he  bore  witness  irii)i  tn  /nice 
suffered."  This  coincides  witli  the  rabbinic  Halakah 
(JIak.  i.  6 ;  Sifre.  Deut.  190 ;  see  Alibi),  as  opposed  to 
the  Sadducean  ruling  that  the  confuted  witness  is 
punishable  only  after  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  his  falsehood  has  brought  about  (ib. ;  compare 
S.  Mendelsohn.  "Criminal  Jurisprudeuce  of  the  An- 
cient Hebrews,"  p.  136).  Also  the  Pentateuchal 
law(Ex.  xxi.  21.  22)  regarding  an  assauit  on  a  woman 
with  child,  Josephus  (I.e.  S  23)  interprets  in  the  S|)irit 
of  the  Halakah  (Mek..  Mishpatim,  8;  B.  K.  42a; 
Sanh.  74a;  compare  Geiger."  Urschrift,"  pp.  436  et 
seg.;  Pineles,  "  Darkah  shel  Torali,"  t;  160).  Like 
wise  his  esteeming  guiltless  the  slayer  of  the  thief, 
"although  he  W'ere  only  breaking  in  at  the  wall" 
(I.e.  §  27),  is  in  consonance  with  the  traditi<inal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Halakah  (Mek..  JIishpatiin,13;  Sanh. 
72a;  Yer.  Sanh.  viii.  26c);  and  so  is  his  reduction  of 
the  number  of  stripes  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3)  from  forty  to 
"forty  sjive  one"  (I.e.  gg  21,  23)  in  accord  with  the 
Halakah  (Mak.  iii.  10,  22b;  Sifre,  Deut.  186;  com- 
pare II  Cor.  xi.  24). 

As  to  the  spirit  of  later  rabbinic  legislation,  it 
clearly  appears  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  i-educe 
capital  punishment  to  a  minimum,  if  not  to  abolish 
it  altogether.  That  capital  punishment  was  a  rare 
occurrence  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth is  i)atcnt  from  the  statement  in  the  Mishnah 
that  a  court  was  stigmatized  as  "murderous"  if  it 
condemned  to  death  more  than  one  human  being  in 
the  course  of  .seven  years.  Indeed.  Ei.E.\z.\u  B.  Az.\  - 
Ki.vn  applied  the  same  epithet  to  a  court  that  exe- 
cuted more  than  one  man  in  every  seventj' years ; 


and  his  famous  colleagues.  Trvphon  and  Akiba, 
openly  avowed  their  opposition  to  capital  punish- 
ment, sjiying,  "Had  we  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrin 
[during  Judea's  independence],  no  man  would  ever 
have  been  executed."  as  they  would  always  have 
found  some  legal  informalities  by  which  to  make  a 
sentence  of  death  impossible  (Mak.  i.  7a). 

BiBLior.R.^PiiY:  Benny.  Crim.Cnilcnf  ffifjfici. pp. 84-95:  Fas- 
sel.  Sti-afti.  (inhht.^vtrfahmi,  §8  T2-7S;  Hnmliurper,  R.  B. 
T.  i.  993-!f.).'i ;  Hetzel.  Die  Tmleiv^trafc.  -MMS;  Mayer.  Revhtc  d. 
Ifmclihii.  etc..  Iii.  SS  ."iS-TO;  Maimonides. //i7.  .SnnheJrtii, 
.\iv..  XV.:  S.  Mentietsdhn.  rr»/M.  ./i(ri.«pr»/(/f  »ff  of  the  An- 
cient Heliiriri'.  SS  a.i-:C  116-133:  Micliaelis,  Mosaisclie 
Rreht.ii  2-J!l-2;ifi  ;  Saalschutz.  Dns  Mimiiiiehe  ReehI.eh.  i»: 
Salvador,  luM.  de  Moia^e^  Bk.iv.;  Semag.  Orditianees^  pp. 

.1.  su.  S.  M. 

CAPITO  (KOPFEL),  WOLFGANG  FABRI- 
CITJS  :  Genuuu  Ilebi'ew  scholar;  born  at  Hagenau, 
Alsace,  in  1478;  died  Nov..  1.541.  In  lolo  he  was 
apjiointed  professor  of  theology  at  Basel;  and  eight 
years  later  provost  of  St.  Thomas,  Strasburg.  He 
wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  various  theological 
wcnks. 

BinLior.R.\pnv  :    I'imvrsnl   ISinyraphical  Diet.lS27,p.  SST; 
Meyer.  Kii}tvers(itinnii-Le.€iJion.  s.v. 
T.'  E.  Ms. 

CAPPADOCIA( Greek.  Ka-To-W/a.  derived  from 
the  Persian.  "  lIoaspadakhj-m"=  "countr\-  of  the 
good  horses  "  ;  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
"  Katpadhuka"):  Ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  known  to  the  Jews  in  its  Greek  form  also, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid- 
rash.  The  Roman  province  Cappadocia  extended 
from  the  Taurus  to  the  Euxiue.  and  from  the  Halys 
to  the  Euphrates.  According  to  Josephus  ("  Ant."  i. 
6,  s;  1)  the  Cappadociaus  were  formerlj-  called  "Mo- 
soeheui,"  the  Biblical  tribe  Meshech,  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Tubal;  and  Philo  (in  treating  of  Gen. 
XX  vi.  2S)  is  said  to  have  called  them  "Canaanites." 
Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  "Syrians"  (i.  73,  v.  49, 
vii.  72),  and  even  at  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  544) 
they  were  known  among  the  Greeks  as  "white  Syr- 
ians" (/evKurivpoi).  They  must  not,  however,  be 
classed  with  the  Semites,  since  the  little  that  re- 
mains of  their  language  shows  no  relationship  with 
Semitic  (Gesenius,  "Jlonunienta  Pha>nicia%"  p.  11). 
The  Septuagint,  the  Synac  Ilexapla,  the  Targum 
Oukelos,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  identify  (Deut. 

ii.  23)  the  Biblical  C.vpiitor  with  Cap- 
In  padocia.     The  targums  on  Gen.  x.  14, 
the  Bible.    .\mos  ix.  7  (here  also  the  LXX.  and 

iSynunachus),  and  Jer.  xlvii.  4  (also 
A(iui!a  and  Theodotion),  identify  it  also  with  Caph 
tor,  and  the  targum  on  Ezek.  xxvii.ll.  withGauuna- 
dim,  where  the  reading  D''n»  DJ  ("  ^'"l^s  ")  serves  as 
basis.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  Bible 
would  testify  to  an  emigration  of  the  Cappadocians 
from  As.syrinn  and  Jledian  regions  to  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. For  later  times,  compare  Yuhasin,  ed.  London, 
p.  232b. 

Josephus  is  the  tirst  to  give  genuine  historical 
data ;  he  often  mentions  Cappadocia,  since  the  royal 

house  of  Herod  was  related   to  that 
Josephus.    of   Cappadocia  by   the    marriage    of 

Herod's  son  Alexander  (subsequently 
executed)  to  Glaphyra.  daughter  of  King  Arehelaus 
of  Cappadocia  (".Vnt."  xvi.  1.  j;  2).  Glaphyra  later 
greatly  shocked  the  Jews  by  marrying  her  brother- 
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in-law  Arclielaus  (ih.  xvii.  13,  §  i).  Through  these 
coniu'ctions  with  Ca])padofia.  and  perhaps  even  be- 
fore that  time,  Jews  came  to  that  country',  and  Chris- 
tianity spread  among  them  (Acts  ii.  9,  xviii.  23; 
I  Peter  i.  1;  on  tlie  Hypsistarian  sect  in  Cappa- 
docia,  see  M.  Friedlander,  in  "Jew.  Quart.  He  v." 
xiv.  300).  Jews  of  Cappadocia  also  went  to  the  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem  ("  Ant."  xvi.  (5,  §  7) ;  sonu^  settled 
in  Sepphuris  (Yer.  Sheb.  39a);  and  R.  Judah,  R. 
Yannai.  and  R.  Samuel  are  mentioned  as  Cappadociau 
teachers  of  the  Law.  The  Ilahikah  mentions  the 
Jews  ot  Cappadocia.  saying  that  they  had  no  vege- 
tal oil,  using  only  mineral  oil  (naphtha)  for  lighting 
on  the  Sabbath  (Tosef.,  Shab.  ii.  3;  Yer.  4d1  Bab^ 
26a).  The  Talmud  also  speaks  of  robbers  in  Cappa- 
docia (Tosef. ,  Yeb.  iv.  .5 ;  Bab.  2.')b),  the  Cappadocians 
being  in  evil  repute  because  of  their  astuteness. 
Mazaca,  or  Citsarea,  the  capita!  of  Cappadocia,  is 
also  frecjuentlv  mentioned;  R.  Akiba  visited  it  on 
liistravels(To.sef.,  Yeb.  xiv.  .5:  Yer.  ir)d;  Rah.  2.-.b); 
and  R.  Mei'r.  a  teacher  of  the  Law.  is  also  mentioned 
here(15ab.  Yeb.  131a).  The  importance  of  Alazaca, 
and  hence  that  of  (Jappadocia,  is  shown  most  clearly, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Persian  king. 
Sapor  I.,  during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  besieged 
tlie  city,  he  had  12,000  Jews  massacred  (11.  K.  2(ia); 
it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  Laodicea  were  rent  by  the 
noise  of  the  arrows  at  JIazaca  (ih.).  Further  men- 
tion is  made  of  Cappadociau  coins  (Ket.  xiii.  11) 
which,  according  to  the  correct  interpretation  (Parhi, 
in"Kaftor  wa-Ferah."  ed.  Edelmann,  p.  291)),  were 
supeiior  to  those  of  Palestine.  An  ingenious  use  of 
the  name  is  seen  in  the  interpretation  of  a  dream 
(/cfi-~«  =  20;  iiiKiii.  —  beams),  hy  means  of  which  a 
hidden  treasure  was  found  (Lam.  R.  i.  1  ;  (Jen.  1{. 
68,  12;  Ber.  .561);  Ma'as.  Sh.  .55b);  this  jjassage  like- 
wise indicates  that  jo)irneys  were  often  iu)dertaken  to 
Cappadocia.  The  word  "  Cappadocia, "  furthermore, 
was  used  as  a  veiled  expression  for  Rome  (Tan., 
Waj'era,  13 ;  ih.  Bo,  4),  an<l  in  this  sense  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  dream  above  mentioned.  Cajipa- 
docia  had  no  independent  existence  in  later  tiuies, 
and  hence  no  further  importance  for  .Judaism. 

EiBi,iO(iRAI"HY  :  KnnbRl,  Dir  Tc'i;/fc»-/afcl  dec  Gcnc.'iiXpp.  119, 
14,s,  1.-,:),  Giessei),  IS-in ;  Neiihaiier,  O.  T.  pp.  317-319 ;  Bottger, 
Tn))ouraifInsrh-Hii^ii>r)schefi  Lcviron  zu  den  Schriften  lies 
Flai'im  Joseph iif,  p.  7.5;  Krauss,  LehnwOHcr,  ii.  5.58,  5.59. 
G.  S.    Ku. 

CAPPEL,  LOUIS  (LUDOVICUS  CAPPEL- 
LTJS)  :  Christian  theologian  and  IIel)i'ew  scholar; 
di'scended  from  an  old  aristocratic  French  Hugue- 
not familj';  born  Oct.  15,  1.585;  died  June  18,  1658. 
In  consequence  of  the  so-called  Tractate  of  Nemours 
of  Jidy  7,  1585.  Cappel's  jiarcnts  Avere  ol)liged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  during  their  flight  Louis  was 
born  at  Saint  Elier,  near  Sedan.  The  soldiers  of  the 
League,  who  wci'c  pursuing  the  parents,  very  nearly 
spitted  the  new-born  infant  on  their  swords.  After 
studying  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Sedan, 
and  traveling  for  four  years  throngli  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  he  was  appointed,  in  1613, 
preacher  and  jirofessor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1633  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  at  the  R<'formed  Academy  of 
Saunmr.     He  died  there,  liighly  honored. 

Cappel  gained  imperishalile  fame  by  his  two 
books,  "Arcanum   Punctationis   Revelatum,"  pub- 


lished anonymously  by  Thomas  Erpenius,  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1624,  and  "Critica  Sacra,"  i)rinted  at  Paris, 
in  16.50.  In  the  "Arcanimi"  he  proved  conclusively 
that  the  Hebrew  text  was  first  pointed  after  the 
Christian  era,  imtil  which  tiiue  it  had  been  composed 
merely  of  consonants;  in  tlie  "Critica  "  he  proved 
that  not  even  the  consonantal  text  had  l)een  trans- 
mitted without  errors,  but  needed  emendation  with 
the  help  of  the  versions  and  of  conjecture. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  ot  Cappel  that  he  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  undertake,  with  exeinplary 
clearness,  penetration,  and  method,  a  purely  ))hilo- 
logic  and  scientilic  treatment  of  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

Bibliography:  LudoviciCappelli,  CnrnmenfayiKa  de  Cajipel- 
Ifirum  Gentey  reprlnt^'d  in  Ludovici  Cappelli.  i^iimmetitarli 
et  Niitm  Critiew  in  Vetiis  Tentanunluni,  Amsleidan),  1B89. 
T.  K.  II.  C. 

CAPSAIiI :  Family  of  scholars  in  European 
Turki'\-  during  the  liftecnth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
which  came  originally  from  Greece,  where  a  cer- 
tain Elijah  Capsali  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  name  was  taken  from  Cape 
Capsali.  in  the  south  of  the  Morea.  Elijah  had  two 
sons,  Moses  and  David,  and  the  latter  one  son, 
Elkanah.  The  last  Capsali  mentioned  in  Jewish 
history  is  Elijah,  son  of  Elkanah.  The  following 
members  of  the  family  are  especially  noteworthy: 

Eliezer  Capsali :  Talmudist  at  Constantino])le 
in  the  second  1  jal f  of  the  fit teenth  century.  In  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Karaites,  whose  literary  degen- 
eracy was  then  notorious,  he  consented  to  instruct 
them  in  the  rabbinic  disciplines;  impo.sing  only  the 
conditions  that  liis  pupils  should  refrain  from  vilify- 
ing the  Tahuudic  authorities,  an<l  from  desecrating 
the  holy  days  of  the  rabbinical  calendar.  This  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  Karaites  with  Tahuudic  Juda- 
ism, or  at  least  to  soften  their  hostile  attitude  toward 
it,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  rigorists 
among  the  rabbis.  Even  Mo.scs  Cap.sali,  who  cer- 
tainlj'  was  inde|)endcnt  enough  ()lherwise,  stoutlj' 
opposed  his  relative.  Eliezer  (perhaps  chictiy  because 
it  was  not  customary  to  treat  the  Karaites  in  a 
friendly  manner;  see  Elijah  Mizrahi,  Responsa, 
No.  57). 

BiBLiocRAPiiv  :   (iriitz,  Gc!<eh.  der  Jiiileii,  viii.  ~'08;  Lattps, 
LUihulini  Slmniin,  p.  17. 

Elijah  b.  Elkanah  Capsali  :  Turkish  Talmud- 
ist and  historian;  born  at  Candia  about  1490;  died 
(there?)  about  1.5.55.  In  1.509  Capsali  left  his  native 
city  to  study  at  Padua  under  Judah  Minz;  but 
Judah  dying  eight  days  after  Capsali's  arrival,  the 
latter  went  to  Meir  Katzenellenbogen,  Minz's  son- 
in-law  and  successor.  In  1523  Capsali  was  again  at 
Candia,  having  been  apiiointed  leader  of  the  com- 
munity there,  with  three  a.ssistants.  During  the 
terrible  pla.gue  which  appeared  in  Candia  soon  after, 
entailing  upon  the  Jews  great  sulfering,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  policy  of  isolating  the  Jewish 
quarter,  Capsali  worked  unselfishly  to  relieve  the 
stricken.  When  ]\Ienahem  del  Jledigo,  rabbi  of 
Candia.  became  too  old  to  olficiate,  Cai)sali  and 
Judah  del  Medigo  wi're  appointed  rabbis  of  the  com- 
munity; and  Capsali  continued  there  until  his  death. 
Among  his  i)upils,  Samuel  Ai,fi.\zi  deserves  especial 
mention  (compare  Nciii-Ohirondi,  "Toledot  Geilole 
Yisrael,"  p.  0,  below).     Ca|isali  carried  on  a  learned 
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correspondence  with  the  greatest  Talniudists  of  his 
time;  he  showed  a  remarkable  iudepeudence  of 
spirit,  not  only  in  his  rehitious  with  high  authori- 
ties, but  also"  in  regard  to  ancient,  time-honored 
customs.  For  instance,  he  abolished  the  custom, 
widely  spread  iu  Candia.  of  selling  by  auction  the 
honor  of  bridegroom  of  the  Torah;  ordering  instead 
that  this  should  be  conferred  gratuitously  upon  a 
scholar  or  other  prominent  person  of  the  couununity 
(Hayyim  Benveniste,  "Iveneset  ha-Gedolah.  Orah 
Hayj-im,"  to669;  i.  88c).  The  indepeudeuce  and  self- 
confidence  manifested  by  Capsali  in  his  decisions 
aroused  the  opposition  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
The  responsa  literature  of  that  time  contains  numer- 
ous references  by  prominent  ralibis  to  the  controver- 
sies between  Capsali  and  his  associate  rabbi  of  Can- 
dia, Juilah  del  Sledigo;  the  former  always  inclining 
to  a  less  rigorous  interpretation  than  the  latter  (com- 
pare Moses  Alashkar,  Responsa,  Ko.  114.  ]).  177; 
Nos.  99,  pp.  111-114:  Meir  Katzenellenbogcu,  Ue- 
sponsa.  No.  29).  Abraham  ibn  Xahmias  was  another 
opponent  of  Capsali  (Benveniste.  I.e.  pp.  261,  263, 
343). 

Capsali  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Sefer  Dibre  ha-Yamim  le-M,alkut  Winiziah  "  ;  (2) 
"Seder  Eliyahu  Zutta,"  or  "  Debo  Eliyahu";  (3) 
"Xo'am  Hoblim,"  decisions  and  responsa;  and  (4)  a 
collection  of  responsa.     The  tirst  work  is  a  history 

of  Venice,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 

Elijah        in  I  lie  British  JIuseum.     It  contains. 

Capsali's     in   addition,  matter  relating  to  other 

Works.       Italian  cities,  and  a  section  on  the  ]ier- 

secutions  of  the  Jews  in  Germany. 
The  second  work,  a  history  of  the  Turkish  empire 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  1.522,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  general  history,  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This  book  (in  manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  Liln-aiy  and  in  the  British 
Museum),  the  publication  of  which  would  certainly 
throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Turkey,  contains  a  section  on  Sjiain  and  Portugal 
down  to  the  exjiulsion  of  the  Jews  from  those  coun- 
tries. Judging  from  the  extracts  made  by  Lattes, 
Capsali  was  not  only  an  excellent  stylist— possessing 
neither  the  baldness  of  the  chroniclers  nor  the  ex. 
uherance  and  alTectation  of  the  elegists — but  was 
also  a  reliable  historian.  Capsali  added  to  the  work, 
■which  is  divided  into  4  books  and  166  sections,  a 
treatise  on  theodicy.  His  interest  in  history  is  also 
seen  in  his  collection  of  responsa,  "'Xo'am  Hoblim.'' 
in  which  he  narrates  numerous  interesting  occur- 
rences relating  to  the  Rabbis  (compare,  for  example, 
the  extract  in  Griltz,  "  Gesch  der  Juden."  viii.  448- 
445,  which  refers  to  the  controversy  between  Joseph 
Colon  and  Moses  Ca|isali).  Cajisali's  i-es]ionsa  seem 
to  have  entirely  disappeared:  Hayyim  Benveniste  is 
the  only  one  known  to  have  possessed  and  used  a 
copy  of  them. 

BuiLi(i(;R.\pnY:  GrStz,  Oasch.  der  Juileii.  viii.  U3  rt  sni.: 
Ijilles.  Liltliiitim  Shmiim,  iip.  !.'<  32  (e.\trncls  from  (.■ai>sali's 
Seder  ElhidJiii  are  friven  on  pp.  :«-ll(P):  NouliamT.  Cnf. 
Biidl.  Ihhi:  MSS  N".  2411 ;  Xepi-(;hin)ndi.  Tulnlnt  Gidnh 
1  i.-^iiid,  pp.  li-S:  naMiiiiowicz,  Muza'i  (jnhtli.  luilex. 

Elkanah  b.  David  Capsali :  Turkish  Talmud- 
ist  and  philanthrojiist  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle. 
Moses  Capsali,  at  Constantinople   but  left  that  city 


and  settled  at  Candia,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Jewish  commimity. 
In  1493  he  was  "  condestable  "  (high  constable),  one 
of  its  highest  officers,  and  in  that  capacity  was  spe- 
cially active  in  relieving  the  sullcrings  of  the  Span- 
ish exiles  who  arrived  that  year  in  Candia.  In  one 
day  (July  22,  1493)  he  collected  for  their  assistance 
250  Venetian  gulden,  a  very  large  sum  for  that  time. 
Jlany  notes  on  the  histor\-  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
Elijah  Capsali's  work  were  conmiunicated  to  him 
by  Elkanah,  his  father. 

Bibliography  :  haltvf.Lihkutim  Slumim,  pp.  17-18 ;  Luzzatto, 
lu  Wiener,  'Eiiick  /i(!-B((/iit\Hebr.  part),  p.  20. 

Moses  b.  Elijah  Capsali :  Chief  rabbi  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  burn  in  Greece  1420;  died  about 
1495  at  Constantinople.  When  a  3-oung  man  he 
left  his  native  country  in  order  to  study  at  the  Ger- 
man yeshibot.  He  is  next  mentioned  as  labbi  of 
Constantinople  about  14.50;  but  he  became  promi- 
nent onlv  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mohammed  II. , 
who  appointed  him  chief  rabbi  of  Turkey.  The 
sultan  thought  so  much  of  the  rabbi  that  he  assigned 
to  him  a  seat  in  the  divan  beside  the  mufti,  the  re- 
ligious head  of  the  Jlohammedaus,  and  above  the 
patriarch  of  the  Christians. 

Cap.sali  held  various  offices,  which  included  the 
supervision  of  the  taxes  of  the  Jews,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  rabbis,  and  he  even  acted  as  a  civil 
judge.  It  is  said  that  the  sultan's  respect  for  the 
rabbi  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  disguised  as  a  civil- 
ian. Mohammed  was  present  one  day  while  Capsali 
was  rendering  his  decisions;  and  he  assured  him- 
self that  the  rabbi  was  incorruptible  and  impartial 
in  his  judgments.  AVhen  the  sultan  undertook  to 
improve  the  moral  conditions  of  some  parts  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  .said  that  this  endeavor  was 
prompted  by  the  rabbi.  It  is  certain  that  Capsali 
dealt  very  severely  with  Jewish  youths  who,  inti- 
mate with  the  janizaries,  imitated  them  in  leading 
un- Jewish  and  immoral  lives.  Some  of  these  youths, 
enraged  by  the  corporal  punishment  he  had  inllicted 
on  them,  attempted  to  kill  him  during  a  street  riot 
iu  1481,  and  he  escaped  only  by  flight.  Capsali's 
associations  with  Bayazid,  the  sou  and  successor  of 
Mohammed  II. ,  were  equally  pleasant ;  and  Bayazid's 
friendliness  toward  the  Jews,  that  became  especially 
evident  in  the  ready  reception  of  the  Spanish  exiles, 
must  he  ascribed  in  no  small  measure  to  Capsali's 
influence. 

Capsali  directed  C(jinmunal  affairs  with  considera- 
ble skill,  and  commanded  general  resiiect.  Ascetic 
in  his  mode  of  life — fasting  frequently,  and  always 
sleeping  on  a  bare  floor — he  was  an  advocate  of  rig- 
orous rabbinism,  severely  criticizing  the  attempt  of 
some  rabbis  to  instruct  the  Karaites  in  the  Talmud 
(compare  Ei.iezkr  C.^ps.\li  above).  Nevertheless 
he  seems  to  have  taken  certain  liberties  in  various 
ritual  questions,  that  made  him  many  enemies.  A 
party  was  formed  at  Constantinople  for  the  juirpose 
of  injuring  Caiis;ili's  reputation,  and 

Capsali  of  branding  him  as  an  ignorant  and 
and  Colon,  unscrupulous  rabbi.  At  the  head  of 
this  clique  was  Moses  "Twenty-four," 
said  to  have  been  so  called  because  he  knew  only 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible  and  nothing  of 
the  later  literature,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  Con- 
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stantinople  by  the  community  of  Jerusalem  iu  order 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  chief  rabl)i  to  collect 
money  for  the  poor  of  that  chy.  But  Capsali,  for 
political  reasons,  could  not  comply  with  tlie  request ; 
for  Bayazid  II.  was  then  at  war  with  the  calif  of 
Egypt,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  money  from 
Turkey  into  the  Egyptian  provinces,  hence  into 
Palestine  also.  Moses  "Twenty-four"  was  so  e.xas- 
peratcd  against  the  chief  rabbi  because  of  his  disap- 
pointment, that  he  offered  his  services  to  the  men 
who  were  attempting  to  bring  Capsali  into  disgrace. 
At  the  head  of  these  were  Elijah  Parnes,  Aaron  b. 
Abbaya,  Isaac  Alterno,  and  Asher  of  Cologne,  who 
addressed  to  Joseph  Colon,  one  of  the  greatest  rab- 
binical authorities  of  the  time,  a  letter  containing 
the  gravest  accusations  against  Capsali,  especially 
that  of  being  careless  in  deciding  cases  dealing  with 
marital  troubles.  Moses  "  Twenty-four  "  carried  this 
mendacious  letter  to  Colon  in  Italy,  who  at  once  be- 
gan to  denounce  Capsali  violentl}',  declaring  him  to 
be  unlit  to  till  the  office  of  rabbi.  In  tlie  ensuing  con- 
troversy between  Capsali  and  Colon  men  lilie  Judah 
Minz  and  the  three  learned  Del  Medigo  brothers  (El- 
kanah,  Moses,  and  Elijah),  as  well  as  many  other 
rabbis,  took  Cap.sali's  part  against  Colon.  It  is  a 
proof  of  Capsali's  noble  character  that  he  received 
Colon's  son  Perez  in  a  most  friendly  way  when  the 
latter  came  to  Constantinople  to  ask  Capsali's  par- 
don, as  his  father,  on  his  death-bed,  had  requested 
him.  Capsiili,  moreover,  spoke  of  Colon  in  the 
liighest  terms,  convinced  that  his  opponent  had  acted 
against  him  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  zealous  in  upholding  the  Law. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gexch.  der  Jtidrn,  viii..  Index  ;  Lattes, 
l,ifrfeu(i/H  Shonim^pV-  6-17 :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  TiiU'dnt  frethile 
Yii<racU  pp.  2t»-«ti7 ;  Rabbinowlcz,  Moza'e  Golah  (s*^  In- 
dex). 

L.  G. 
CAPTAIN :  One  at  the  head  of,  and  in  com- 
mand over,  others;  a  chief  or  officer;  the  head  man 
of  a  clan;  the  commander  of  an  army.  The  title 
occurs  both  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  as  the  equivalent 
for  a  large  variety  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  fre- 
quently translated  differently  in  other  passages. 
Even  where  the  rendering  "  captain  "  is  adopted,  the 
exact  military  or  official  implication  of  the  title  is 
often  not  indicated.  This  indetiniteuess  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Jewish  military  forces,  especially  dur- 
ing the  earlier  iK'rifids  of  their  histoiy,  were  not 
rigidly  or  systematically  organized.  Standing  or 
regular  armies  w-ere  unknown  before  the  days  of 
the  kingdom. 

Tlie  levies  raised  for  purposes  of  offensive  or  de- 
fensive warfare  fell  naturally  into  units  correspond- 
ing to  the  tribes  or  clans  to  which  they 
The  belonged,  the  captain  of  each  contin- 

Tribe  the     gent   being   usually  the  chief  of   the 
Military      tribe  or  clan;  though  occasionally  the 
Unit.         captain  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
or  was  not  its  chief.     Bands  of  men 
imconnected  trilially,  the  "  vain  men  "  or  fellows  of 
Judges  xi.  3,  under  Ihe  command  of  a  caiJtain  dis- 
tinguished   by   his    prowess,    are   sometimes   men- 
tioned;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Saul,  in  "choos- 
ing" three  thousand  men  (I  Sam.  xiii.  2),  calleil  into 
service  such  a  company,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  the  same  expedient  a  little  later  in  his 
III.— 3(i 


career  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  3)  induced  him  to  keep  together 
as  a  permanent  establishment  a  body  of  armed  men 
under  his  personal  command.  It  is  during  his  reign 
that  mention  is  first  found  of  a  commander-  or  cap- 
tain-incliief ;  namely,  Abneu  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Uniler  David  much  progress  was  made  in  the  de- 
velopment and  organization  of  a  standing  military 
force.  While  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  David  had 
lieen  himself  the  leader  of  a  band  of  freebooters  (see 
I  Sam.  xxii.  3  ct  seq.).  His  followers  formed  the 
nucleus  of  astandiug  army.  Under  him  are  found,  iu 
addition  to  the  commander-in-chief,  "captains  of 
the  host"  (ij'n  nt;'.  II  Sam.  xxiv.  4).  The  captain 
of  the  roj-al  body-guard  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  court  (II  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
33).  Captains  of  "runners," — i.e.,  foot-soldiers,  a 
body  of  men  probably  entrusted  with  the  custodian- 
ship of  the  palace  gates  (II  Kings  x.  2.5) — are  named 
in  I  Kings  xiv.  37.  These  "runners"  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  companies  of  hundreds  (II  Kings  xi.  4, 

The  meaning  of  ''K"i'Cn  E'KI  (A.  V. ,  "  chief  among 
the  captains";  K.  V.,  "chief  of  the  captains")  is  not 
certain.  "  Shalish  "  has  been  ex  plained  as  the  third  oc- 
cupant of  the  Cu.^IilOT  (LXX.,  TfjiaTaTi/r);  still,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  military  chariots  had  come  into 
use  among  the  Israelites  .so  early  as  David's  reign. 
In  Ex.  xiv.  7  and  xv.  4  the  reference  is  to  Egyp- 
tian chariots,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been 
manned  by  two  meu  onl)-.  "Shalish  "  in  these  two 
verses  seems  to  designate  "picked  troops."  the  elite 
of  .soldiers.  (See  Baentsch  on  Ex.  xiv.  7,  in  "Haud- 
kommeniar  zum  Alien  Testament.")  In  other  pas- 
sages the  "shalish"  probably  was  a  military  officer 
in  charge  of  a  third  of  a  larger  division  (compare 
battalion  =  ^  regiment),  or  the  third  officer  in  rank. 
Compare  Assyrian  "shalshila,"  Rawlinson  "Asiatic 
In.scriptions,  "  v.  3,  48;  Assurbauijial  "Inscriptions," 
130,  1.  Solomon,  however,  had  "  captains  "  of  horse 
and  chariots  (I  Kings  ix.  33). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  during  the  jieriod  of  the 
kings  the  army  was  divided  into  tactical  units  of 

1,000,  subdivided  again  into  bodies  of 

Military      100,  50,  and  10.  each  under  its  proper 

Divisions,    officer  or  "head  "  (tJ'NT),   or  "captain" 

("IC).  The  fixed  titles  of  the  various 
ranks  in  the  military  hierarchy  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  is  jirobable  that  each  officer  was  des- 
ignated as  the  "head"  or  "captain"  ("sar")  of  the 
number  under  him  (I  Sam.  viii.  13,  xvii.  18,  xviii. 
13;  II  Sam.  xviii.  1;  Ex.  xviii.  31;  I  Mace.  iii.  55), 
though  the  title  "shali.sh"  would  indicate  also  an- 
other nomenclature.  The  sources  furnish  too  scanty 
a  supply  of  facts  to  substantiate  a  more  definite 
assertion. 

The  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Second  Temple 
were  organized  into  groups,  with  proper  officers  or 

captains.     Under  the  high  priest  the 

Captains     pD  ("segan").  more  generally  desig- 

of  the         nated     njlODil     ("the    memunneh "), 

Temple,      often  officiated  as  his  lieutenant.     Jost 

("Gesch.  des  Judenthums  uud  Seiner 
Sekten,"  i.  1.50)  suggests  that  this  is  the  officer  de- 
scribed in  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  34,  36  as  CTrpan/;  of  tov  itpov 
("captain  of  the  temple"),  and  iu  II  Mace.  iii.  4  as 
TvpuaraTi/i-  ("governor").     This  identilication,   how- 
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ever,  is  not  verj-  convincing.  It  is  more  rcasnnable  to 
hold  oroarii-A  to  be  the  rendering  of  "lOCO  L"N"I. 
the  Mishnaic  title  of  the  "captain  [of  one]  of  the 
priestly  groups"  (maamad  or  " mishniar ").  The 
oflicer  named  in  the  passages  quoted  above  corre- 
sponds to  the  one  given  the  same  title  (ffrpnrj/jo?)  by 
JosephusrAnt."  XX.6.  tjS:  "B.  .1."  ii.  5.  g  3).  He 
is  the  captain  of  the  Levitical  temple-guard  (compare 
Maimonides,  "Kele.  Ham."  iii.),  a  body  of  police, 
referred  to  also  in  Luke  xxii.  4.  52.  The  officers 
that  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (John  xviii.  3) 
may  liave  belonged  to  this  company.  The  "cap- 
tain" of  Acts  xxii.  28,  and  possibly  John  xviii.  12. 
rendering  the  Greek  word  ^//lapvof.  represents  a 
Roman  otlicer,  the  "pncfectus"  or  "tribunus  mili- 
tum":  it  is  not  clear  which  grade  of  tlie  Roman 
military  hierarchy  is  meant  by  the  "captain  of  the 
guards,"  in  Acts  xxviii.  16,  where  it  is  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  orparo-eSapxii-  The  R.  V.  omits  the 
sentence  altogether. 

Three  Hebrew  words  are  mistranslated  "  captain  " 
by  the  A.  V. :  (1)  na.  in  II  Kings  xi.  4.  19  (probably 
a  misreading  for«m3:  see  CitERETHiTEs) ;  (2)  Dn3, 
InEzek.  xxi.  22  (^battering  rams,"  R.  V.);  (3)  rji^N, 
in  Jer.  xiii.  21,  where  "  friend  "  is  the  proper  meaning. 

Following  are  other  Hebrew  equivalents:    "T\t- 


as  in  R.  V.  generally).  "  Pehali,"  an  Assyrian  title; 
"pahati,"  from  "bel  pahati."  lord  of  a  district  = 
governor:  military  "captain"  in  II  Kings  xviii.  24; 
Isa.  XXX vi.  9;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23.  "Kazin," 
originally  "elder,"  "judge."  "Rosh,"  "head," 
"chief"  (R.  v.).  "Ba'al,"  "lord"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13), 
"  captain  "  of  prison.  "  Rab  "  (II  Kings  sxxv.  8), 
"captain "of  executioners:  interchanges  witli  "sar" 
(Gen.  xxxix.  1).  "Sar"  is  equivalent  to  "prince," 
and  hence  "commander,"  "captain."  "Shallit"  is 
rendered  "ruler"  in  Dan.  ii.  15.  For  renderings  of 
"shalish"  see  above,  and  Dillmann  on  Ex.  xiv.  7, 
in  "  Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  Heiligen 
Schriften":  also  Paul  Haupt,  in  "BeitrUge  flir 
Assyriologie  und  Semitischen  Sprachwissenschaft," 
iv.  4.  pp.  582-087.  Leipsic,  1902. 

E.  G.  H. 
CAPTIVES.— BibUcal  Data:  The  Bible  makes 
no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  captives  taken  in 
war.  Captives  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  as 
such  were  subject  to  all  the  laws  that  govern  the 
relations  between  the  master  and  his  non-Jewish 
slave  ("3J?J3  121')  •  (see  Slaves).  In  the  early  wars 
of  Joshua  with  the  seven  tribes  that  inhabited  Pal- 
estine, there  could  be  no  captives  of  war,  as  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  people. 


Jewish  Captives  is  Attitcde  of  scpplication. 

(From  Layard's  "  Monuiucute  of  Nineveh.") 


sar,"  (the  Assyrian  "dupsharu"  =  writer  of  tablets), 
in  Jer.  Ii.  27  and  Nahum  iii.  17,  a  military  officer, 
probaljly  the  Hebrew  "Sofer"  (Jer.  Iii.  25;  reading 
emended  II  Kings  xjcv.  19.  see  Xowack,  "Lehr- 
buch  der  Hebraischen  Archaologie,"  i.  860).  "Xa- 
gid,"  a  title  of  royal  personages:  secondaril.v, 
"chief,"  and  hence  "captain"  (I  Chron.  xii.  27,  xiii. 
1);  the  "steward"  of  the  palace  (II  Chron.  xxviii. 
7).     "Nasi,"  truer  rendering,  "prince"  (Num.  ii.  3, 


even  the  women  and  the  children  (Dent.  xx.  16-18). 
In  later  days  the  descendants  of  such  Canaanites  as 
escaped  destruction  Solomon  considered  not  only 
tributary  to  himself,  but  also  bond-servants  who  had 
to  serve  the  Israelites  at  anytime  in  whatever  capac- 
ity they  might  be  needed  (I  Kings  ix.  20,  21 ;  Mai- 
monides. "Yad,"  Melakim,  vi.  1). 

According  to  the  Deuteronomic  law  (Dent.  xx. 
10-18),  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  destroy 
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all  male  adults  of  a  conquered  people.  In  some  in- 
stances, however.  Israelitish  kings  showed  unusual 
mildness  to  their  captives.  Ahab  released  Ben 
Iladad  of  Syria  on  very  generous  terms,  after  the 
latter  had  sullered  a  humiliating  defeat  on  the  battle- 
tield  (I  Kings  .\x.  34).  At  the  instance  of  the 
prophet  Elislia,  the  king  of  Israel  dismissed  a  Syrian 
aiiny  which  had  been  taken  by  stratagem  {II  Kings 
vi.  20-i3). 

Female  captives  were  also  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  female  non-Jewish  slaves.  A  ]ieculiar 
exception  to  that  general  law  is  the  case  of  the 
"yefat  to'ar"  nan  nS',  Deut.  xxi.  10-14).  An 
Israelitish  warrior  wIkj  liad  intercourse  with  a  cap- 
tive might  take  her  for  a  wife,  after  having  permitted 
her  to  mourn  for  her  parents  a  full  month.  If  he 
then  I'efused  to  marry  her,  be  could  not  sell  her  into 
slavery,  but  must  let  her  go  free. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis  saw 

in  the  law  regarding  female  captives  a  reluctiint  con- 
cession to  the  passions  of  man.  and  therefore  looked 
upon  such  an  act  unfavorably.  The}'  treated  it  as 
an  exception  and  limited  it  in  the  following  manner: 
One  who  takes  possession  of  a  female  captive 
during  war  may  not  cast  her  off;  but,  if  she  be 
willing  to  accept  the  Jewish  religion,  her  captor 
must  keep  her  in  his  house  for  three  months,  this 
being  the  accepted  interpretation  of  "yerah  yamim  " 
(Deut.  xxi.  13),  and  then  marrj-  her.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  three  mouths  lie  did  not  wish  to  marrj'  lier, 
he  must  not  sell  her  into  slavery,  but  must  send  her 
away  free.  Should  she  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Jewish  faith,  he  may  continue  to  keep  her  for  twelve 
months  and  use  peaceful  persuasion ;  but  if  at  the 
end  of  that  period  she  is  still  steadfast  in  her  deter- 
mination, he  must  send  her  awaj'  free.  At  no  time 
may  the  captor  employ  compulsory  measures  to 
force  her  into  the  Jewish  faith.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  famih'  of  Aaron,  lie  can  not  marry  her,  as  the 
Jewish  law  prohibits  a  Kohen  from  marrying  a 
proselyte  (Yeb.  4.8b:  KU\. '21b  ei  seq.;  Mainionides, 
"  Yad,""  Melakim,  viii.  2-7). 

BlBLior.RAPHY:  nastinns.  DM iinmrii  of  the  BiWe,  s.v.  Il'nr; 
Spltzer.  Hicr  itnd  Wcliryesclz  der  AUen  Israditeii,  Gric- 
chen  iiiui  ROmer^  ch.  xix.,  V'inkovcze,  1879. 
J.  su.  J.  II.  G. 

CAPTIVITY,  (.r  EXILE,  BABYLONIAN: 

By  "exile  "  is  meant  any  form  of  forced  emigration 
in  which  the  selection  of  liis  new  habitation  is  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  person  banished.  In  a  particu- 
lar sense  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  enforced 
emigration  of  larger  communities,  such  as  tribes  and 
nations;  in  which  case,  however,  any  choice  of  dom- 
icile seems  to  be  withheld.  The  specitic  term  for 
this  species  of  exile  is  "deportation."  In  anti()uity, 
deportation  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
political  purposes,  either  to  anuihilate  the  power  of 
a  conquered  people,  or  to  cultivate  new  and  unset- 
tled districts  by  populating  them,  or  to  fuse  together 
various  nationalities — more  widely  separated  in 
ancient  times  than  they  are  to-day — and  occasionally 
to  subserve  several  of  these  various  ends  at  once. 

The  earliest  deportation  of  Israelites  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  that  of  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
This  king,  either  in  734  B.C..  upon  the  march  against 
Philistia,  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the  eponym 


list,  or  (in  the  event  that  the  march  against  Hano 
of  Gaza  [734]  did  not  concern  the  affairs  of  Israel  and 
Judah)  in  733,  took  the  field  against 
The  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damas- 

Deporta-     eus,  who  were  warring  against  his  vas- 
tion  sal.  King  Ahaz  of  Judah,  and  punished 

of  Israel,  them  by  annexing  the  northern  and 
eastern  borderlands  (II  Kings  xvi.  7-9). 
While  he  annexed  these  borderlanils  of  the  tribes  of 
Zebulon,  Asher,  and  Naphtali,  together  with  such 
of  the  eastern  territory  of  the  Jordan  as  belonged  to 
Israel,  he  led  the  inhabitants  of  these  ])rovinces  into 
Assyria,  and  established  them  there  (II  Kings  xv. 
29).  The  second  deportation  took  place  after  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  in  722  n.c,  which  conquest  was 
followed  by  the  demolition  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  last  king  of  that  country,  Hoshea,  had  renounced 
allegiance  to  Shalmaneser  I\'.  (II  Kings  xvii.  4), 
whereupon  the  latter  besieged  the  city  of  Samaria 
for  three  years  (724-722).  It  was  reserved  for  Iiis 
successor,  Sargon,  however,  to  capture  the  hostile 
capital,  as  is  evident  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(in  contradiction  to  II  Kings  xvii.  3  et  seq.,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  concjucst  was  made  by  Shal- 
maneser himself).  On  that  occasion  27.280  people 
were  taken  captive  and  deported,  partly  to  the  As- 
syrian province  of  Gozan  in  Jlesopotamiaand  partly 
to  Jledia,  where  they  were  established  as  royal 
charges:  while,  at  the  stjme  time,  colonists  of  other 
nationalities  were  settled  in  Samaria  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  to  take  the  place  of  tliose  de- 
ported. In  this  way  not  only  was  a  concjuered  and 
hostile  people  thoroughly  disrupted,  but  it  was  at 
once  replaced  by  subjects  loyal  to  the  crown,  among 
whom  the  vacated  territory  was  distributed,  and 
who  obtained  special  prerogatives,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  allegiance.  The  first  people  to  be 
sent  thither  (721  B.C.)  from  Babylon  as  settlers  were 
Arameaus.  Upon  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  in- 
surrection, however  (647  B.C.),  Assurbanipal  sent  fur- 
ther contingents  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Sippani 
(Sepharvaim),  Susa,  and  Elam  (II  Kings  xvii.  24, 
xviii.  11;  Ezra  iv.  4-10). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Judea, 
were  in  their  turn  subjected  to  two  deportations. 
The  tirst  of  these  took  place  in  the  year 
Deportation  .J97  in  connection  with  the  first  eon- 
of  Judah.  <iuest  of  Jerusalem  by  Kebuchaduez- 
zar.  On  that  occasion  Nebuchad- 
nezzar apjieared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with 
his  army  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Josiah's  son 
.Jehoiakim,  because  the  latter,  reiving  upon  the  as- 
sistance c)f  Egypt,  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
Baliylonia.  As  soon  as  Jehoiachin  or  Jaconiah,  who 
had  meanwhile  succeeded  his  father,  Jehoiakim,  as 
king,  hud,  after  a  slK)rt  defense,  surrendered  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Babylonian  arm}',  Nebuchadnezzar 
ordered  him.  together  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  land,  and  the  most  valuable  treasures  of 
the  Temple  and  the  palace,  to  be  sent  to  Babylonia 
(II  Kings  xxiv.  1-16).  Thus  began  the  Babylonian 
Exile  (")97),  from  which  year  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  was  among  the  captives,  dates  his  calculations. 
Another  deportation  took  place  upon  the  downfall 
of  the  kingilom  of  Judah  (586  B.C.).  The  new  king, 
Zedekiah,  a  son  of  Josiah.  whose  orieiual  name  was 
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Mattaiiiah.  liad  taken  tlic  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Baby- 
lonian sovereign  (Ezek.  xvii.  13).  But  as  early  as 
593  he  luul  planned  an  insuirection  against  Nebvi- 
ehadnezzar,  to  which  end  he  had  sunmioued  tlie 
ambassadors  of  the  disatleeted  Syrian  states  tribu- 
tary to  Babylon:  namely,  Edoni,  Moab,  Amnion. 
Tvre,  and  Sidon.  Psiimnietiehus  II.  (o94-588).  the 
new  king  of  Egypt,  was  probably  the  soul  of  the 
undertaking.  Although  peace  still  reigned  in  Syria, 
and  Zedekiah  himself  appearetl  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  vindicate  his  good  faith  (Jer.  li.  5detseq.), 
it  soon  thereafter  became  possible  for  the  Egyptian 
king  IIopluii  to  tempt  Zedekiah  into  a  breach  of 
faith.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  compelled  to  step 
in.  and  rciiaired  to  Kiblah  on  the  Orontes.  in  order 
to  conduct  a  campaign  against  Jerusalem  directly 
from  liis  headquarters.  The  siege  began  Jan.  10, 
587.  and  lasted  for  a  year  and  a  half.  As  the  city, 
partly  because  of  its  inaccessible  position,  and  partly 
because  of  its  strong  fortiticatious,  was  almost  im- 
pregnable to  assault,  Nebuchadnezzar  endeavored  to 
starve  out  the  inhabitants  by  encircling  Jerusalem 
with  a  wall.  The  approaching  army  of  Ilophra  now- 
compelled  the  Babylonians  temporarily  to  abandon 
the  siege  and  stand  battle.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, were  l)eaten ;  and  the  siege  began  anew,  and 
was  continued  until  July  9.  586,  when  the  be- 
leaguercrs  penetrated  into  the  city  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  jn-oteetive  wall  built  in  the  days  of 
Ilezekiah  (II  Chron.  xx.xii.  5:  II  Kings  xxii.  14^. 
An  attempt  at  flight  by  Zedekiah  anil  his  retinue 
was  frustrated :  he  and  his  armed  followers  being 
intercepted  before  they  could  cross  the  Jordan. 
The  retinue  were  dispersed,  while  Zedekiah  was  cap- 
tured and  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Rib- 
lah.  Here  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  sons,  who 
were  murdered  in  his  piesence.  His  eyes  were  then 
jnit  out,  and  he  was  taken  in  chains  to  Babylon. 
On  Aug.  7  of  the  same  year  Nebuzaradau.  captain 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  bodj'-guard,  ordered  that  the 
Temple,  the  royal  palace,  and  all  dwellings  in  tlie 
city  of  JeruSidem  be  set  on  fire,  and  that  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  be  taken  captive  to  Babylon. 
This  was  also  the  fate  of  all  those  who.  after  the 
capitulation  of  the  city,  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  Babylonians.  Seventy  or  eighty  dis- 
tinguished Jews,  however,  among  them  the  high 
priest  Seraiah.  were  sent  to  Kiblah,  where,  by  the 
order  of  Nebuchaduezzai',  they  were  put  to  death 
(II  Kings  XXV.  1  etserj.;  Jer.  xxxix.  1  etsef/.,  lii.  1 
,et>ief/.).  Yet  a  third  deportation  of  the  Jews  was 
ordered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  futile 
siege  of  Tyre,  w  hich  lasted  thirteen  years  (58.5-573 
B.C.)  and  comitelled  Nebuchadnezzar  to  keep  a 
standing  army  in  Syria,  probably  a  rebellion  broke 
out  among  tin-  jiopulation,  which,  since  the  murder 
of  Judah's  Jewish  governor,  Gedaliah,  had  been 
heavily  oppressed  (Jer.  lii.  30).  In  consequence  of 
this,  there  was  ordered,  either  in  582  or  581  u.c,  an- 
other partial  deportation  to  Babylon. 

As  regards  the  number  of  Jews  deported  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  there  are  two  divergent  reports. 
According  to  the  statements  in  Jer.  lii.38-30,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  the  more  reliable,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  the  more  complete.  3.023  Jews  we're  de- 
ported in  597  B.C.,  832  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  58G, 


and  745  Jews  in  582,  making  4,600  persons  in  all. 
But  in  Biblical  times,  as  to-day  in  Oriental  countries, 

only  the  men  were  counted.  Hence 
Number  it  follows  that  from  14.000  to  18.000 
of  Bab-  souls  must  have  been  deported  to  Bab- 
ylonian ylou.  The  other  statements,  given 
Exiles.       in  II  Kings  xxiv.  14,  16,  refer  only  to 

the  deportation  of  the  year  ,597  B.C. 
Verse  14  states  that  10.000  men  were  sent  into  exile; 
while  according  to  verse  16  the  niuuber  was  8.000. 
As  the  former  verse  is  part  of  an  atldition  to  the 
original  text,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
second,  the  figures  in  wliicli.  however,  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  those  given  in  Jeremiah.  Now.  if 
the  figures  as  given  in  Jeremiah  for  the  years  597, 
586,  and  582  be  accepted  as  correct,  the  total  num- 
ber of  exiles,  taking  into  consideration  II  Kings 
xxiv.  16.  will  be  12.000  men.  or  in  all  36.000  to 
48.000  souls.  Furthermore,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
total  (lopulatiouof  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  about 
120.000  (the  tigures  should  probably  be  somewhat 
higher,  as  the  countiy  was  at  that  time  moredensely 
populated  than  it  is  to-day),  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population  (according  to  II  Kings  xxiv.  16)  or.  per- 
haps more  correctly,  one-eighth  (according  to  Jer. 
lii.  28-30)  was  led  captive  into  Babylonia. 

The  Israelites  who  were  deported  in  597  at  first 
hoped  for  a  speedy  return  to  their  homes.     As  they 

belonged   without    exception    to  the 

Condition    leading  families,  they  had  given  cre- 

of  dence  to  the  sayings  of  the  false  proph- 

the  Exiles,  ets  who  had  flattered  them  (Jer.  xx vii.- 

xxix.;  Ezek.  xii.  21,  xiii.  23);  and  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  had  remained  at  home, 
they  came  to  regard  themselves  as  the  true  Israel, 
although  the.v  themselves  by  no  means  conformed 
to  the  standard  which  the  true  prophets  had  pic- 
tured of  an  ideal  Israel  (Jer.  xxiv. ;  Ezek.  xi.  1-21), 
nor  did  they  betray  any  evidence  of  a  "new  heart." 
When,  therefore,  contrary  to  their  expectations. 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  586,  they  were,  after  all, 
compelled  to  follow  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix. 
4-9)  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  a  protracted  exile. 

As  exiles,  under  royal  protection,  and  conse- 
quently enjoying  special  prerogatives  in  their  new 
home,  their  personal  lot  was  imdoubtedly  a  happier 
one  than  that  of  their  brethren  who  liad  remained 
behind.  Their  habitation  was  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  they 
lived  together  in  considerable  numbers  or  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  jilaces  where 
they  dwelt  were  known  by  various  names;  thus, 
"Tel  Abib,"  according  to  the  Hebrew  etymology, 
signified  "hill  of  corn-ears,"  whereas  its  Babylonian 
signification  was  "the  deluge,"  or  "hill  of  the 
stream  " — the  valley  of  the  rivers  Chebar  (one  of  the 
numerous  canals  of  the  Euphrates),  Casiphia,  and 
Ahava  (Ezek.  i.  3;  Ezra  viii.  15,  17).  A  number  of 
western  Semitic  proper  names.  di.seovered  upon  in- 
scriptions found  in  Nippur,  have  led  Hilprecht  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  exiles  were  settled  in  that 
place  (see,  for  example,  "Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  Quarterly  Statement."  Jan.,  1898.  p.  .54: 
April.  1898,  p.  137).  They  not  only  preserved  their 
old  tribal  distinction,  but  kept  special  genealogical 
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records  (Ezra  viii.  17;  Ezek.  xiii.  9):  and  tlie  heads 
of  the  tribes  or  elders  were  the  leaders  of  the  sepa- 
rate coinimiuities  (Ezra  viii.  1  et  seq. ,  16 et  seq. ;  Ezek. 
viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1). 

Their  outward  condition  was  also  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory.  Jeremiah,  in  his  exhortations  (xxix. 
5-7;  compare  Ezek.  xiii.  2(tseq.,  xiv.  9-11),  states 
that  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  till  the  soil, 
to  cultivate  the  family  life,  and,  by  thrift  and 
diligence,  to  accumulate  wealth.  Perlia|)S,  being 
permitted  to  administer  their  internal  affairs  through 
their  elders,  they  were  allowed  the  undisturbed  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion;  and  nowhere  are  bloody  per- 
secutions heard  of,  designed  to  alienate  forcibly  the 
people  from  their  ancestral  religion,  and  to  coerce 
them  into  accepting  that  of  the  conquerors.  All  the 
misery,  want,  impri.sonment,  and  ill-treatment,  fre- 
quently described  as  suffered  in  Babylonia,  must  be 
explained  liy  the  fact  that  the  Prophets,  whenever 
the}'  gazed  back  upon  the  national  catastrophe,  felt 
anew  all  the  iiangs  of  homelessness  and  servitude. 
Consequently,  the  description  of  the  people  as  a 
helpless  worm  (Isa.  xli.  14),  and  of  the  violence  and 
spoliation  which  had  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition 
of  those  who  sutler  in  chains  and  bondage  (Hi.  xiii. 
30-24),  is  not  ascribable  to  actual  sufferings  inflicted 
in  the  land  of  exile.  The  chains  and  bonds  are  not 
such  as  have  been  forged  for  them  in  the  land  of 
their  exile:  they  are  figurative  of  the  condition  of 
homelessness  and  servitude  into  which  the  exiled 
Israelites  have  fallen ;  and  they  have  lost  their 
home,  they  have  been  despoiled,  and  the  fetters  of 
the  foreign  rule  weigh  heavily  upon  them.  The 
Prophets  also  deplore  the  deep  humiliation  to  which 
God  has  subjected  His  people  by  consigning  them 
to  ruin,  and  they  bewail  the  circumstance  that  even 
the  religious  leaders,  the  priests  and  the  Prophets 
theroselves,  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  profana- 
tion of  a  pagan  |>eople,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  His  holy  Temple  according  to 
the  divine  mission  appointed  to  them  (Isa.  xliii,  38, 
xlvii.  6).  The  soiu'ce  of  the  most  poignant  grief  on 
the  part  of  the  pious  devotees  of  Yiiwii  was  the 
ridicule  cast  by  the  idolaters  upon  their  religion, 
their  God,  and  His  power;  for,  as  the  pagans  could 
not  trace  the  downfall  of  the  people  to  its  true  cause 
—the  sins  of  the  people  themselves— they  beheld  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  a  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  Israel's  God  (Isa.  Hi.  ^). 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  external  circum- 
stances of  the  exiles,  and  particularly  of  such  of 
them  as  were  engaged  in  the  diversi- 
Religious  tied  commerce  in  the  Babylo]iian  me- 
Conditions.  tropolis,  the  longing  for  home  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  they  learned  to 
content  themselves  with  material  prosperity.  Most 
of  these  indilTerent  persons  were  lost  to  their  people ; 
for,  in  their  anxiety  to  retain  the  wealth  they  had 
acquired,  they  learned  to  conform  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country,  thus  sacrificing  not 
laily  their  national  but  also  their  religious  independ- 
ence and  individuality.  Hence  the  denunciation  by 
the  Pi-ophcts  of  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  prac- 
tised among  the  people.  Even  if  the  description  of 
the  idolatry  mentioned  in  Isa  Ivi.  9-lvii.  13a  be- 
longs to  pre-exilic  times,  many  other  passages  so 


graphically  describe  the  idolatrous  practises  of  the 
exiles  that  the  relation  between  these  and  the  Baby- 
lonian cult  cannot  be  mistaken  (Isa.  Ixv.  Set  seq.; 
compare  ib.  Ixvi.  17).  Despite  all  this  indifference 
and  impiety  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  there  was 
nevertheless  an  element  that  remained  true  to  the 
service  of  Yiiwn.  These  "servants  of  Ynwir," 
who  humbly  submitted  (D'lJV.  "H'e  meek")  to  His 
will,  gathered  about  the  few  Prophets  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  but  whose  voice  and  intluenee 
were  lost  amid  the  general  depravity,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  the  pain  caused  by  base  ingratitude  and 
faithlessness  toward  the  God  of  their  fathers,  were 
also  compelled  to  endure  all  the  shafts  of  scorn  and 
ridicule.  Wliile  some,  though  without  obeying  the 
prophet's  exhortations  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  31),  listened  to 
his  words — either  because  they  ap|)recialetl  his  elo- 
quence, or  because  they  were  entertained  and  pleased 
by  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  the  man  of  God — others 
ridiculed  this  faith  in  the  Lord  and  the  fond  hope  of 
the  devotees  of  Ynwn  of  a  future  salvation  and  a 
redemption  from  pagan  captivity  (Isa.  Ixiv.  o).  In- 
deed, in  their  delusion  they  proceeded  even  to  open 
hostility  and  oppression ;  and  a  reference  to  a  species 
of  excommunication  or,  at  least,  an  open  declaration 
of  ostracism,  is  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage.  These  sad  experiences  of  all  true  Israelites 
tended  to  separate  them  more  and  more  from  their 
recreant  brethren.  The  more  the  pious  exiles  felt 
themselves  repelled  by  their  pagan  environment  and 
their  disloyal  fellow-Israelites  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  3  et  xeq..) 
the  closer  became  the  union  among  themselves,  and 
the  stronger  their  allegiance  to  their  Prophets  and 
the  Law.  What  they  had  re-established  almost  im- 
mediately of  the  religion  of  their  fathers  was  tlie 
sacred  observances.  True,  a  festive  celebration  of 
the  high  festivals  was  out  of  the  question,  in  view 

of  the  unfavorable  conditions  and  of 

Religious     the  mood  of  the  people.     Such  a  cele- 

Ob-  bration  was,  therefore,  supplanted  by 

servances.    solemn  days  of  penance  and  prayer  to 

commemorate  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  the  people  (Zech.  vii.  8.  viii.  19).  The 
fa.sts  of  the  fathers  were  also  observed,  although  in 
so  superficial  and  thoughtless  a  manner  that  the 
proi>het  was  compelled  to  condemn  the  mode  of  ob- 
servance, and  to  censure  fasting  when  accompanied 
bj'  the  ordinary  business  pursuits  of  every -day  (Isa. 
Iviii.  3).  As  the  faithful  could  not  honor  Yiiwir  by 
sacrifices  in  a  foreign  land,  nothing  remained  to 
them  of  all  their  ceremonial  but  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (Hosea  ix.  3-.^)  and  such  other  cusfcmis 
as  were  connected  with  a  certain  independence  of 
action.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  act  of  circum- 
cision, which,  together  with  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  constituted  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Israel ; 
regular  pra.yer.  jierformed  with  the  face  turned 
toward  Jerusalem  (I  Kings  viii.  48);  and  fasting,  al- 
ready mentioned.  When  the  Pro|ihets  of  the  Exile 
spoke   of  the   conditions   under  which   the   divine 

prophecies  would  be  fulfilled,  the}'  al- 

The  ways  emphasized  the  observance  of  tlie 

Sabbath.     Sabbath  as  the  foremost  obligation,  as 

the  force  which  should  unite  and 
preserve  the  Jewish  community  (Isa.  Ivi.  2,  6  et 
seq. ;  Iviii.  13;  Jer.  xvii.  19  et  seq. ;   Ezek.  xx.  12  et 
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teg.;  xxii.  8,  26).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
from  the  demands  and  exhortations  of  the  Prophets 
that  they  were  now  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
ceremonial,  as  the  more  external  form  of  religious 
observance,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  essential  religious  spirit  in  works  of 
morality  and  cl)arity. 

At  the  same  time  the  idea  found  acceptance  that 
the  submission  of  the  personal  will  to  that  of  the 
Lord  wo\i!d  prove  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  in 
His  sight  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26;  Isa.  Ixi. 
1-3).  Ezekicl  also  establishes  the  new  principle 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  sought  in  indi- 
vidual moralitv:  "The  righteousness  of  the  right- 
eous shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him'"  (Ezek.  xviii.  20-32: 
compare  Deut.  xxiv.  16:  Xum.  xxvi.  11):  where- 
fore he,  also,  in  contrast  with  the  present  disposition 
of  the  exiles,  predicts  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  26).  The  new  religious  conviction 
was  confirmed  by  the  conteniphition  of  the  pagan 
idols  with  the  attendant  imniorjjl  cult,  which  reacted 
to  strengthen  and  to  purify  the  conception  of  the 
monotheistic  idea,  so  that  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah  the 
certiiin  conviction  is  alreadv  expressed  of  the  ulti- 
mate recognition  of  Yhwh  by  all  pagan  peoples. 

Particular  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  ancestral 
literature:  and  thus  there  arose  during  the  Baby- 
lonian Exile  the  profession  of  the  "scribes.''  those 
learned  in  the  Law  who  set  the  standard  of  piety 
and  devotion,  and  who  transmitted  their  precepts 
both  to  their  successors  and  to  the  people  at  large, 
while  at  the  same  time  extending  the  body  of  the 
laws  by  means  of  revision  and  amplification  (see 
Pext.xteicii).  Historical  writings  also  were  now 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  Law, 

establishing  as  a  basis  the  historical 
Cultivation  conception  of  Deuteronomy.     All  the 
of  calamities  which  had  befallen  Israel 

Literature,  were  accepted  by  these  exiles  as  a 
punishment  for  transgressions,  and 
particularly  for  idol-worship.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam 
had  ruined  Israel,  and  the  transgressions  of  Jlanas- 
seh.  despite  his  subsequent  thorough  reformation, 
were  only  atoned  for  by  the  downfall  of  Judah. 
Therefore  the  histoiT  of  the  ]iast  was  to  serve  both 
as  a  warning  and  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  This 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  compilation  of  the  vari- 
ous older  historical  works  into  a  historical  entity ; 
the  new  Israel,  risen  from  the  grave  ol  exile,  must 
avoid  the  sins  and  errors  which  caused  the  ruin  of 
its  fathers.  And  indeed  the  Psalms  which  were 
composed  after  the  Exile  reveal  a  keener  introspec- 
tion, a  deeper  sense  of  contrition,  and  a  more  frank 
avowal  of  sin  than  the  earlier  ones. 

The  first  indication  of  ;i  change  for  the  better  was 
the  liberation  of  King  Jehoiachiu  from  his  capti^-ity, 
with  regal  honors  which  distinguished  him  above 

all  other  kings  at  the  court  of  Baly- 

Tennina-     Ion.     According  to  II  Kings  xxv.  27- 

tiou  of  the    :iO,  he  was  liberated  by  Evil-Mcrodach 

Exile.        (•562-,j60b.c.)  ;  and  though  this  passage 

mentions  the  liberation  as  occurring 
in  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  the  capti^•ity  of  Jehoi- 
achiu. the  event  must  be  a.scribed  to  Xeriglissar 
(•56S-556).     The  first  permanent  change  was  brought 


about  by  the  Persian  king  Cyrus.  As  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah  already  desired  and  predicted  after  the  first 
inroad  of  Cyrus  into  the  Babylonian  kingdom  (545), 
a  conquest  of  the  city  of  Bsibylon  took  place  (539 
B.C.)  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  army  at  Sip- 
para.  This  conquest,  however,  was  not  accompanied 
by  spoliation  or  destruction,  and  was  followed  by 
an  order  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  YnwH  in  Jerusa- 
lem. This  duty  was  a.ssigncd  to  Sheshbazzar,  him- 
self a  Jew  (according  to  I  Chron,  iii.  18.  Shenazar, 
perhaps  a  Davidite).  who  had  been  sent  by  Cyrus  as 
governor  to  Jerusalem,  the  king  himself  having  pre- 
viously laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Temple.  The 
work  of  building,  however,  was  soon  arrested  (Ezra 
V.  13-16).  Sheshbazzar  probably  did  not  go  to  Jeru- 
salem alone,  being  in  all  likeiihood  accompanied  by 
distinguished  Jews,  such  as  the  Davidite  Zerubba- 
bel,  the  priest  Joshua,  less  prominent  ones,  and  a 
troop  of  soldiers.  But  a  general  permission  for  the 
Jews  to  return  was  probably  not  given  by  Cyrus,  as 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  older  records. 

The  actual  return  of  the  exiles  was  consummated 
by  Ezra,  who  assembled  at  the  river  Aha va  all  those 
desirous  of  retvirning.  These  consisted  of  about 
1.800  men,  or  o,.500  to  6,000  souls  (Ezra  viii.).  be- 
sides 38  Levites  and  220  slaves  of  the  Temple  from 
Casiphia.  "With  this  body,  which  was  invested  with 
royal  powers.  Ezra  and  5s*ehemiah  succeeded,  after 
great  difficulties,  in  establishing  the  post-exilic  Jew- 
ish community.  From  the  list  given  in  Xeh.  vii. 
6-73  (  =  Ezra  ii.),  which  the  chronicler  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  an  enumeration  of  those  who  had 
returned  under  Cyrus,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
Jewish  communitj-  at  this  time  comprised  42,360 
men,  or  125,000  to"l30,000  souls. 

BiBLiOGKAPHT :  On  the  general  history  of  Israel :  B.  Stade, 
Gesch.  lies  Volkes  Israel  i.  671 -TtS  i Berlin,  1887),  il.  1-67  lift. 
1889);  E.  Kittel,  G(<eh.  dcr  Betnikr. M  half  vol.,  pp.  32.5-333, 
(^tha,  1892;  A.  Kohler,  Lchrhuch  lier  BitAischeii  Gesch. 
(Altes  Testament).  2d  half,  2d  part,  pp.  479-^335,  Erlangen, 
1893;  J.  Wellhausen,  litraditifche  tiiirt  Jthligche  Gf^ch.M 
ed..  pp.  135-1.57,  Berlin,  1897;  G.  Klostennann,  Gexch.  (I(g 
Vnlkcs  I»i'afl  his  zur  Rtstauratintt  fitter  E^ra  utiii  Xehe- 


mia,  pp. 


S-22S,  Munich.  1896;    H.  Guihe,  Gesch.  (leg  Vomes 


Israel,  pp.  221-242.  Freibiirg-ln-Baden,  1899.  Of  special 
monographs:  B.  Stade,  Wie  Such  Belief  Sich  die  Zahl  der 
Utiter  yebtihadmzar  nach  Bahulnnien  Deixirtierien 
Judenf  in  Zeitxchr.  filr  die  AltteMameutliche  instfii- 
sehaft.  1884,  pp.  271-277:  V.  Rvssel,  Die  A^nfange  der  JU- 
diKchen  Schriftgelehrsrmheit,  in  TheeAugigche  Studien  und 
Kritikcn.  1887,  pp.  149-1S2. 
i^  V.  Rv. 

Traditional  Data :  Various  causes  are  as- 
signed in  the  Haggadah  for  the  Babylonian  Ex- 
ile. Some  authorities  mention  general  unworthiness 
(Lam.  R.  proem  19);  others  give  specific  sins,  as 
idolatry,  licentiousness,  and  bloodshed  (Tosef.,  Jlen. 
xiii.  22).  incontinency  in  the  drinking  of  wine  (Gen. 
R.  xxxvi.  4),  too  great  indulgence  to  one  another 
and  failure  to  reprove  those  who  sinned  (Shab. 
lli)b),  and  non-observance  of  the  3-ear  of  release 
and  of  the  Sabbath,  and  neglecting  the  study  of  the 
Torah  (Y'er.  Taan.  iv.  69b)T 

Israel  was  exiled  to  B;ibylonia  because,  the  lan- 
guage of  the   Babylonians  is  akin  to  that  of  the 

Torah.     According  to  another  opin- 

Causes       ion,  God  had  therefore  exiled  Israel 

of  Exile,     to  Babylonia  because  the  latter  is  a 

low-lj-iug  country,  like  the  nether 
world :  as  it  is  said  (Hosea  xiii.  14) :  "  From  the  power 
of  the  nether  world  I  will  ransom  them."    Another 
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authority  says  that  God  exiled  Israel  to  Babylonia, 
because  it  was  the  land  from  which  they  had  come, 
as  a  husband  that  is  angr}'  with  his  wife  sends  her 
home  to  her  mother  (Pes.  87b).  Babylonia  was 
Israel's  home.  Israel  and  Judah  were  exiled  to  dif- 
ferent places  in  order  that  each  might  find  consola- 
tion in  the  other's  misery  (Pesik.  R.  xxxiii,). 

Fort}'  years  before  Israel  went  into  exile  date- 
palms  were  planted  in  Babylonia,  because  Israel  was 
«ager  for  the  sweetness  of  the  date,  by  which  the 
tongue  gets  accustomed  to  the  sweet- 
Incidents  ness  of  the  Torah  (Yer.  Ta'an.  I.e.). 
Connected  According  to  one  opinion  the  Ark  was 
-virith  carn'ed  to  Babylonia.  With  the  de- 
the  Exile,  struction  of  the  First  Temple  ceased 
the  Davidic  dynasty,  the  Urim  and 
Tummim,  and  the  Levitical  cities  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii. 
1,  2).  For  fifty-two  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  no  bird  was  .seen  to  i\y  in  Palestine. 
This  is  inferred  from  Jer.  ix.  9,  noria  having  the 
numerical  value  of  53.  Seven  hundred  kinds  of 
clean  fishes,  800  kinds  of  clean  locusts,  and  innumer- 
able fowl  followed  the  exiles  to  Babylonia  (Yer. 
Ta'an.  I.e. ;  Lam.  R.  proem  34).  As  Nebuzaradan 
entered  the  Temple  court  he  found  the  blood  of 
the  prophet  Zechariah  boiling.  To  his  question, 
"Whose  blood  is  that?"  the  people  answered  that 
it  was  the  blood  of  sacrificial  animals.  He  slaughtered 
a  multitude  of  animals,  but  the  prophet's  blood 
did  not  cease  boiling.  Threatened  with  execu- 
tion, the  people  admitted  that  it  was  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  prophet.  Nebuzaradan  thereupon 
slaughtered  80,000  priestly  j-ouths,  but  the  blood 
still  woulil  not  cease  boiling.  Turning  in  anger  to 
it,  he  said,  "Dost,  thou  want  me  to  kill  th}-  whole 
people?"  Then  God  felt  mercy  with  His  children 
and  caused  the  blood  to  cease  boiling  (Yer.  Ta'an. 
I.e. ;  Git.  57b).  Eighty  thousand  priestly  youths 
hid  themselves  in  the  cells  of  the  Temple,  where  the}- 
were  all  burned,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  b. 
Jehozadak,  the  high  priest,  the  "brand  plucked  out 
of  the  fire"  (Yer.  Ta'an.  I.e.).  Eighty  thousand 
priestly  youths  fled  to  the  Ishmaelites.  When  they 
asked  the  latter  for  a  drink,  they  gave  them  various 
salted  foods,  and  leather  bottles  filled  with  air,  and 
invited  them  to  eat  and  drink.  When  one  attempted 
to  drink,  the  air  from  the  bottle  entered  his  lungs 
and  choked  him  to  death  (ib.). 

Nebuzaradan  is  identical  with  Arioch  (Dan.  ii.  14). 
This  name  suggests  that  Nebuzaradan,  when  lead- 
ing the  Jewish  exiles,  raged  against  them  like  a  lion 
(n'lX)  until  thev  had  reached  the  Euphrates.  On 
arriving  tliere  he  said  to  his  troops:  "  Let  them  rest 
heie,  for  from  this  time  forward  their  God  will  not 
care  for  them."  Therefore  it  is  said,  "By  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  we  sat"  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1),  only  then,  not 
before  (Lam.  R.  v.  5).  By  the  rivers  of  Baliylon 
they  sat  and  wept  over  the  dead  who  had  fallen  by 
the  sword  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  by  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  those  u.sed 
to  the  rain-water  and  the  spring-waler  of  Palestine. 
But  the  tyrant  sat  in  a  ship,  surrounded  by  till  his 
nobles  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  music  (Isa.  xliii, 
14),  while  on  the  bank  jtassed  the  princes  of  Judah 
naked  and  in  iron  chains.  "Why  do  these  people 
go  without  burdens  on  their  shoulders?"  he  asked 


as  he  caught  sight  of  them.     Then  heavy  burdens 
were  put  upon  them. 

The  longing  after  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  turned 
the  heart  of  Israel  to  repentance.  As  long  as  they 
were  in  their  own  land  Jeremiah  exhorted  them  in 
vain  to  repentance;  but  when  led  into  exile  they 
regarded  even  the  sacred  vessels  as  holj-,  and  hung 
up  their  harps  on  the  willows  (Pesik.  R.  xxviii.). 

God  regretted  having  exiled  Israel  (Suk.  52b).  He 
hastened  the  Exile  two  years,  otherwise  the  people 

would  have  been   utterly   destroyed 

God's        (Sanh.    38a).     God's    anger    subsided 

Attitude  to  after  they  had  gone  into  exile  (Lam. 

Exiles.       R.  ii.  16).     The  divine  glory  did  not 

leave  the  Sanctuary  even  after  its  de- 
struction, according  to  the  assurance  given  in  I  Kings 
ix.  3;  and  so  we  read  (Ps.  iii.  5)  "from  His  holy 
mount,"  holy  even  when  a  bare  mount.  Cyrus 
speaks  (Ezra  i.  3) — while  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
— of  "the  God  who  is  in  Jerusalem"  (Tan.,  ed. 
Buber,  Shemot,  10).  God's  attitude  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  two  parables:  A  king  had  two  sons. 
He  grew  angry  with  the  first,  punished  him,  and 
sent  him  into  exile,  exclaiming,  "Wo  unto  him; 
from  what  happy  state  must  he  be  banished ! " 
But  having  also  grown  angry  with  the  second,  and 
sent  him  likewi.se  into  exile,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  I 
whose  method  of  education  was  wrong."  Likewise, 
when  God  sent  the  Ten  Tribes  into  exile.  He  ex- 
claimed, "Wo  unto  them!  for  they  have  wandered 
from  me  "  (Hosea  vii.  13) ;  but  when  Benjamin  and 
■Judah  also  went  into  exile.  He  said,  "Wo  unto  me  for 
ray  hurt "  (.ler.  x.  19).  Again,  a  king  had  two  sons. 
Angered  by  the  first,  he  smote  him  .so  that  he  died; 
then  he  mourned  for  him.  AVhen  also  the  second 
one  died  of  his  pimishment,  the  king  said,  "I  have 
no  more  strength  to  mourn ;  call  the  mourning 
women  that  they  bewail  him."  Similarly,  God, 
when  the  Ten  Tribes  went  into  exile,  bewailed  them 
(Amos  v.  1);  but  when  also  Judah  and  Benjamin 
were  exiled.  He  said  (Jer.  ix.  16),  "Call  the  mourn- 
ing women  "  (Pesik.  xv.  120a,  b). 

In  three  passages  of  Scripture  God  complains  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  Wicked:  in  .leremiah.  Kings, 
and  Chronicles.  Just  as  one  complains  to  his  neigh- 
bor, saying,  "  Behold  what  that  cursed  N.  N.  lias 
done  me !  "  so  speaks  God,  ''  Behold  what  that  Bab}-- 
lonian  dwarf  has  done:  he  has  exiled  My  children, 
destroyed  My  house,  and  burned  My  Temple  "  (t'6. 
xiii.  li3a,  b). 

The  expression  "because,  even  because"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  43)  has  the  .same  sense  as  the  ssiyiug  "measure 

for  measure,"  and  points  to  the  fact 

Duration  of  that  the  duration  of  the  Exile  was  com- 

Exile.        mensurate  with  the  duration  of  Israel's 

sinfulness  (Lam.  R.  proem  21).  Hana- 
niah  b.  Azzur  was  a  true  projihet,  but  a  plagiari.st. 
Whatever  he  heard  Jeremiah  proclaim  in  the  upjier 
market-place  he  proclaimed  in  the  lower  market- 
place. Also  his  announcement  that  within  two 
years  the  sacred  vessels  would  be  brought  back  (Jer. 
xxviii.  3)  restsupon  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  sev- 
enty years  (('ft.  XXXV.  12),  which,  however,  Hananiah 
had  miscalculated,  assuming  a  wrong  period  for  its 
beginning,  and  therefore  an  incorrect  period  for 
its  end  (Yer.  Sanh.  xi.  30b). 
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••  Tlie  lion  wont  >ip  "  (Jer.  iv.  7)— tliis  is  Nebu- 
clmdncxzarin  the  constellation  of  tlie  liou  ("  the  Hftli 
month,"  Jer.  i.  3)— and  ilestroyeil  the  lion  of  God 
("Jerusalem,"  Isa.  xxix.  1).     Accordingly  will  also 

come  the  lion  ("God."  Amos  iii.  8)  in 

Return       the  constellation  of  the  liou.   in  the 

from  Exile.  Sitnie  month  in  which  Jerusalem  was 

destroyed  (compare  Jer.  xx.\i.  f'3:  "I 
shall  change  her  mourniujr  into  joy  "),  and  He  will 
rebuild  the  lion  of  God  (Ps.  cxlvii.  2:  Pesik.  xiii. 
lltia).  That  Israel  had  fomid  no  rest  (Lam.  i.  3) 
as  he  went  into  exile  assured  his  return  home;  for 
Koah's  dove  returned  also  because  she  had  found 
no  rest  for  her  feet  (Gen.  viii.  it);  and  with  the  same 
words  is  also  ]iredicted  Israel's  restlessness  iu  exile 
(Deut.  xxviii.  (io;  Lam.  R.  i.  3).  When  in  conse- 
ijnence  of  the  sins  of  Israel  the  enemy  had  entered 
Jerusalem,  captured  his  heroes  auil  tied  their  hands 
behind  them.  God  said  :  "  With  him  am  I  in  distress '' 
(Ps.  xci.  15):  "My  children  are  in  distress,  shall  I  be 
in  freedom?"  Then  Redrew  His  right  hand  back 
from  before  the  enemy  (Lam.  ii.  3).  This  was  re 
vealed  to  Daniel  by  the  expression  pen  ]'p^  (Dan. 
xii.  13.  the  real  meaning  "at  the  end  of  days"),  "till 
the  end  of  the  right  hand,"  tliat  right  hand  which 
was  in  .subjection.  "AN'itli  the  redemption  of  My 
sons  have  I  also  redeemed  Jly  right  hand  "  (Pesik 
xvii.  131b). 
.1.  su.  C.  L. 
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CAPITA,  JOHN  OF.     See  John  of  Cvpiw. 

CARABAJAL  (variously  spelled  Carabal, 
Caraballo,  Caravajal,  Carbajal,  and  Cavajal, 
the  name  Carvalho  lieiug  possil)ly  identical):  The 
name  of  a  family  of  Marauos  in  Jlexico  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth,  all  connected  with  Don  Luis  de  Cara- 
bajal.  governor  of  New  Lemi.  Several  members 
of  the  family  sulTered  martyrdom  at  the  stake  for 
.ludaizing. 

Francisca  Nunez  de  Carabajal:  Sisterof  Don 
Luis  de  Caraluijal;  born  in  Portugal  about  1540; 
died  as  a  martyr  iu  the  city  of  Mexico  Dec.  8,  1596. 
She  was  among  the  members  of  the  family  seized  in 
1590  by  the  Inijuisition.  She  also  was  torttired  till 
she  implicated  her  husband  and  her  children,  one 
of  whom  was  named  Luis  de  Carabajal.  The 
whole  familj'  were  forced  to  confess  and  abjure 
at  a  i)ublic  auto  da  fe,  celebrated  on  Saturday,  Feb. 
24,  1590.  Luis  de  Carabajal,  with  liis  motlier  and 
four  sisters,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  his  brother,  Baltasjir,  who  had  tied  upon 
the  first  warning  of  danger,  was,  along  with  his 
father,  Francisco  Rodriguez  de  Matos,  deceased, 
burnt  in  etligy.  In  January,  1595,  Doiia  Francisca 
and  her  children  were  accused  of  a  relapse  into  Juda- 
ism, and  convicted.  During  their  imprisonment 
they  were  tempted  to  communicate  with  one  another 
on  Spanish  pear  seeds,  on  which  they  wrote  touching 
messjiges  of  encouragement  to  remain  true  to  their 
faith  At  the  resulting  auto  da  fe.  Dona  Francisca 
and  her  children,  Isabel.  Catalina.  Leonor.  and  Luis, 
died  at  the  stake,  together  with  Manuel  Diaz,  Bea- 


trix Enriquez,  Diego  Enriquez,  and  Manuel  de  Lu- 
ceua.  Of  her  other  children.  Dona  Mariana,  who  lost 
her  reason  for  a  time,  was  tried  and  put  to  death  at 
an  auto  da  fe  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico  March  25, 
1601 :  Anica.  the  youngest  child,  being  "reconciled" 
at  the  Siime  time. 


Execution  of  Mariana  de  Carabajal  at  Mexico,  1601. 

(From  Palacio,  "  EI  Libro  Rojo.") 

Don  Luis  de  Carabajal  y  Cueva:  Born  at 
Magodorio.  Portugal,  in  1539;  appointed  governor 
of  a  district  in  Mexico  in  1579;  said  to  have  died 
about  1595.  In  consideration  of  the  appointment 
of  governor,  lie  undertook  to  colonize  a  certain  ter- 
ritory at  his  own  ex]iense,  being  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  repaying  himself  out  of  the  revenues.  His 
original  jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  "Nuevo 
Reino  de  Leon"  (New  Kingdom  of  Leon),  was  to  com- 
prise a  somewhat  ill-defined  teriilory,  beginning  at 
the  port  of  Tampico,  extending  along  the  River  Pan- 
uco,  and  thence  turning  northward ;  but  it  was  not  to 
exceed  200  leagues  either  way.  It  would  seem  to 
have  included  Tamaulipas,  as  well  as  the  states  of 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila,  ami  parts  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Texas. 
Carabajal  recei\ed  his  royal  patent  as  governor  of 
Nuevo  Reino  de  Leon  on  May  31.  1579.  He  arrived 
in  Jlexico  in  15.S0.  and  began  to  i)repare  for  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  territory.  He  planted  his  colony  on  a 
site  formerly  called  "Santa  Lucia,"  and  named  the 
place  "  City  of  Leon." 

To  pacify  and  colonize  the  new  territorj',  Cara- 
bajal was  allowed  100  soldiers,  and  60  married  la- 
borers, accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  a  number  of  these  early  colo- 
nists were  Spanish  Jews,  who,  under  the  guise  of 
^Maranos.  had  hoped  to  escape  jiersecution  and  find 
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prosperity  in  the  New  World.  In  tliis  expectation 
they  were  (loomed  to  disappointment,  for  within  a 
decade  after  their  settlement  a  score  of  them  were 
openly  denounced  and  more  or  less  severely  pun- 
ished for  Judaizing.  In  1590  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  extensive  colony  of  tliera  in  jrexico. 

Don  Luis  de  C'arabajal  brought  with  him  to  Mexico 
his  brother-in-law,  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez  de  Ma- 
tes, and  his  sister.  Dona  Francisca  Nunez  de  C'ara- 
bajal, with  their  children,  Dona  Isabel,  the  oldest, 
25  years  of  age,  widow  of  Gabriel  de  Ilerrera ;  Dona 
Catalina,  Dona  Mariana,  DonaLconor,  Don  Baltasar, 
Don  Luis,  Jr.,  Miguel,  and  Aniea  (the  last  two  being 
very  young).  Another  son,  Caspar,  a  pious  young 
man  (monkV)  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Mexico,  had  arrived  a  short  time  before.  Dona 
Catalina  and  Dofia  Leouor  married  respectively  An- 
tonio Diaz  de  Caceres  (see  Caceres)  and  Jorge  de 
Almeida — two  Sjianish  merchants  residing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  interested  in  the  Tasco  mines. 
The  entire  family  then  remcjved  to  the  capital,  wlicre, 
in  the  year  1590,  while  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
and  seeminglj'  leading  Christian  lives,  they  were 
seized  by  the  luiiuisition.  Dona  Lsabel  was  tor- 
tured till  she  implicated  the  whole  of  the  Carabajal 


Torture  of  Fraurisru  w  (  amOajiti  .ii  Mt'.\n;<),  i.>.t>i. 

(From  Palacio,  "  El  Libro  Rojo.") 

familj',  who,  with  the  exceiition  of  Don  Baltasar, 
Were  imprisoned.  The  latter  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Tasco,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence. 

Luis  de  Carabajal,  Jr.:  Son  of  Dona  Francisca 
Nufiez  de  Carabajal,  the  tirst  Jewish  author  in 
America,  and  nephew  of  Luis  de  Carabajal,  governor 
of  New  Leon;  was  Castilian  by  birth,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Mexico;  died  in  the  city  of  Mex- 


ico at  an  auto  da  fe  Sept.  8,  1596.  He  had  been 
"reconciled"  at  that  city  Feb.  24,  1590,  being  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  lunatic 
hospital  of  San  Hipolito.  On  Feb.  9,  1595,  he  was 
again  arraigned  as  a  "  relapso,"  subsefjnently  testify- 
ing against  his  mother  and  sisters  (if  the  records  are 
to  be  believed).  Atone  of  the  hearings  (Feb.  25) lie 
was  shown  a  manuscript  book  beginning  with  the 
Avords ;  "In  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts  "  (a  trans- 
lation of  the  Ileljrew  invocation,  "Ix-  sliem  Adonay 
Zebaot  "),  wliicln  he  acknowledged  as  his  own  book, 
and  which  contained  his  autobiography.  On  Feb. 
S,  1596,  he  was  i)ut  on  the  rack  from  9:30  a.m.  till 
3  P.M.,  and  then  denounced  no  less  than  121  persons, 
though  ho  afterward  repudiated  hi.sconfessicm.  He 
threw  himself  out  of  a  window  to  escape  further 
torture.  He  and  his  brother  Baltasiir  composed 
hymns  and  dirges  for  the  Jewish  fasts:  one  of  tliem, 
a  kind  of  "widdui"  (confession  of  sin)  in  .sonnet 
form,  is  given  in  "El  Libro  Kojo." 

BiBi.iOGRArHY:  Paramo,  Dc  Oriuiiie  et  Prmiresmi  .  .  .  In- 
qnisitinnis  ...  p.  243,  Madrid,  I.5iH(  (the  only  contempo- 
rary printer)  record):  Viceiita  Uiva  Palacio,  El  Lihrit  Uuja^ 
Mexico,  1H7()  (from  which  tiip  accompanying  illustrittions  are 
taken):  Cyrus  Adler.  Tht'  Trial  of  Jorge  ilc  Almrida,  in 
Piihlknlioiis  Am.  Jew.  HM.  Sue.  No.  4,  Index,  s.v.  Ceira- 
htijal;  G.  A.  Koliut,  ili.  pp.  13),  l(il :  Palacio.  Mexieo  at 
Tiriees  fie  lo^  Si{ili}i<  .  .  .  ,  i.:  ('.  K.  Landis,  Carnltojul  the 
Jtir.a  Legend  of  Moutereu,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1894;  H.  H- 
Bancroft,  Hiftorii  of  Mexico,  ii.  777-779. 
A.  G.  A.  K. 

CARACALLA:  Roman  emperor  (211-217) ;  son 
of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy  of 
seven  he  had  a  Jewish  plaN'fellow,  and  having  heard 
that  the  latter  had  been  cruelly  whipped  on  account 
of  his  religion,  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  en- 
dure the  sight  either  of  his  own  father  or  of  the 
lioy's  father,  both  of  whom  were  responsible  for  the 
]iunishmeiit  (Spartianus,  "Antoninus  Caracalla,"  i.). 
The  anec<lote  may  be  credited,  since  his  mother, 
Jnlia  Domna,  was  a  Syrian.  While  still  a  prince, 
though  already  invested  with  the  title  "Augustus," 
Ills  father  permitted  him  to  have  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession on  the  occasion  when  the  Senate  decreed  Sep- 
timius Severus  a  Jewish  triumph  in  honor  of  Iiis  suc- 
cessful wars  in  Syria  (Sjiartianus,  "Severus,"  xvi.); 
for  the  words  "  Cui  senatus  Judaicum  triumphuin 
decrevcrat "  do  not  refer  to  C'aracalla,  as  has  been 
erroneously  assumed  (Griitz,  "  Gcsch.  der  Juden," 
41  h  ed.,  iv.  20H),  but  toSei)tiinius  Severus.  who  as  a 
mere  anutsemcnt  allowed  even  his  j-outhful  son  to 
take  part  in  the  triumjih. 

As  Augustus,  Caracalla,  whose  real  name  was 
Bassianus,  assumed  the  name  Antoninus  (beginning 
198),  an  oflieial  designation  under  which  he  is  men- 
tioned several  times  together  with  his  father.  A 
sj'nagogal  inscriiition  found  in  the  otherwise  little- 
known  filace  Kaisun  contains  a  prayer  of  the 
Jews  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  im|ierial  fiimily, 
naming  Septimius  Severus,  the  empress  Julia 
Domna,  aiul  their  two  sons,  Antoninus  and  Geta 
("Journal  Asiatiiiue,"  Dec,  1864;  "Mouatsschrift," 
1865,  p.  154).  Hence  Jerome's  worils  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  xi.  34;  "Hebr.Torum  ((uid.-im  lia?c 
dc  Severo  et  Antonino  principibus  intelligunt  qui 
Jtidseos  plurinuim  dilexerunt"  (Many  of  the  Jews 
take  this  to  refer  to  the  emperors  Severus  and  An- 
toninus,  who  greatly  loved   the  Jews),   are  to  be 
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Se  empe  ovs  Seve^us  (in  some  editions  enoneous|y 
«  Vcrul^O  and  Antoninus  to  obtain  offices  ("bono  c^s). 
This  deiree  must  be  dated  between  198  and  20. 
since  Gettt,  who  became  Augustus  in  208,  is  not 
rentimu-.l  therein.  In  any  c^se  there  are  se^eml 
witnesses  to  Caracalla's  friendliness  toward  the  Je^^  ., 

durin-  bis  short  reign.     Henee  those  scholars  may 
Se  rU'ht  who  identify  with  Caracalla  the  Antonmu 
v.ho  is  often  mentioned  in  both  the  Talmuds  as  a 
friend  and  patron  of  the  patriarch  Judah  1. 

It  is  kn.'wn  that  Caracalla  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Parthians,  during  which  he  passed 
hroush  Antioch  and  Syria  (217);  be  may  at  that 
time  have  met  R.  Judah.  On  this  expeditum  he 
was  murdered  by  the  subsequent  emperor.  Macri- 
nus  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Jewish  writings. 
After  bis  death  the  nickname  "  Caracalla  "  was  given 
to  him  from  a  long  Gallic  garment  which  he  had 
Dreferred.  Some  scholars  think  that  this  garment 
is  mentioned  also  by  the  Kabbis  (Krauss,  "Lehn- 
worter,"  ii.  592).  ^    ^^ 

G. 

CARACAS.     See  Venezuela. 
CARASSO,  DAVID  SAMTJEL :   Jewish  trav- 
eler- born  at  Salouica,  Turkey.     On  the  occasion  of 
a  business  trip  to  Yemen,  Arabia,  in  1874,  he  studied 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  that  region,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  in  a  volume  written 
in  Juda^o-Spanish,    entitled   "Zikron   Teman   o   el 
Via'^e  en   el  Yemen"  (Constantinople,   1875).     He 
trav'ersed  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Arabia— in- 
cluding Sada,    Ascer,  Sanaa,   etc.,  and  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  last-named  community.     In 
order  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Yemen  he  wrote  to  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association 
and  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  Sloses 
Halevv,   whereupon  the   latter  sent  Isaac  Saul,  a 
rabbi  of  Constantinople,  to  Sanaa  as  chief  rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPIIT :  Franco,  HMnire  <!<•«  IsraeUte.^  dc  VEmpire 
Ottoman :  D.  S.  Carasso,  ZiHron  Teman.  as  above 
s.  ^^-   ■''''• 

CARAVAN  :  A  convoy  of  travelers  or  merchan- 
dise.    As  the  commerce  of  the  Israelites  was  chiefly 
inland  trade,  products  from  regions  that  were  not 
contiguous  were  exchanged  by  means  of  caravans 
("orhtih").     The  most  important  highways  connect- 
ing Asia  with  Africa,  and  the  far  East  with  Europe, 
traversed  or  touched  Palestine:  and  along  these  high- 
ways the  great  caravans  passed  through  the  coun- 
try.    They  were  not,  however,  roads  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  but  beaten  paths,  as  they  still  are 
to-day,  little  better  than  trails  and  impassiible  for 
vehicles.     Hence  the  camel  was  the  chief  medium 
for  transportation,  as  it  still  is  the  invaluable  beast 
of  burden  of  those  regions,  marching  day  after  day 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  with  a  burden   of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  thus  far  surpass- 
ing the  best  horse  in  its  capacity  for  work.     The 


Israelites  took  little  part  in  this  trading  by  caravan. 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country  itself  lay  chiefly  m 
the  hands  of  the  Phenicians  and  Canaanites;  while 
the  extensive  trade  between  the  East  and  the  Jledi- 
terranean  and  Egvpt  was  carried  on  by  the  tribes  of 
the  desert,  who  made  this  their  business,  as  they  in 
part  still  do.  Thus  it  was  a  Jlidianite  caravan— ac- 
cording to  another  source,  an  Ishmaeiite-that,  com- 
inn-  from  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  carried  Joseph 
to^Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28).  The  Dedanim-the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Teman  and  of  Sheba-are 
also  mentioned  as  leaders  of  caravans  (Isa.  xxi.  Id 
Ix  6Jobvi  19).  It  seems  tliat  the  kings  of  Israel 
levied  at  least  at  times,  a  toll  upon  these  caravans 
passing  through  their  country  (I  Kings  x.  lo).  See 
Commerce.  ^^ 

J.  JR. 

CARBEN,  VICTOR  OF :  Jewish  convert :  lived 
at  Cologne  a-W2-1515)-  Like  most  converts.  ^  ictor 
endeavored  to  show  his  zeal  for  his  new  religion  by 
writing  against  his  former  coreligionists.  W  hen  the 
Jews  were  banished  from  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
eariy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  wrote  to  the  arch- 
bishop, congratulating  him  on  having  "plucked 
away  the  weeds  from  his  bishopric  and  ndden  it  of 

""vfctor  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "  Opus  Aureumac  Novum  in  quo  Oinnes  Judae- 
orum  Errores  Manifestantur,"  divided  into  four 
parts  the  tirst  of  which  treats  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Jews  (Cologne,  1509).  Riimann  holds  that  the 
real  author  of  the  latter  work  was  Ortuin  Gratius  It 
was  translated  into  German.  (2)  "  Piopugnaculum 
Fidei  Christian*,  Instar  Dialogi  inter  Chnstianum 
ct  Jud;eum,  in  quo  quod  Jesus  Verus  Messias.  \  erus 
Deus  et  Homo,  Totiusque  Humani  Generis  Salvator 
Sit  Demonstratur"  (Cologne,  150-1-8). 

In  his  writings  Victor  repeatedly  asserts  that  it  is 
not  wise  for  Christians  to  enter  into  religious  con- 
troversy with  Jews,  the  latter  being  taught  from 
childhood  how  to  uphold  their  faith.  He  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  exonerating  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  apostatized  for  the  sake  of  woridly 
advantages:  and  in  view  of  this,  he  paid  the  Jews  a 
gratuitous  compliment  when  he  asserted  tliat  tl'^y. 
of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  are  the  most  difticult 
to  convert,  their  attacliment  to  their  Law  being  so 
strong  that  neither  riches  nor  fear  of  persecution  can 
cause  them  to  abandon  their  faith.        ,    .     ^.  , 

In  his  old  age  Victor  became  an  ecclesiastic;  ana 
after  his  death  the  following  epitaph  was  engraved 
on  the  door  of  the  church  of  Sainte-lrsule  at  Co- 
logne: "Victor,  formerly  a  Jew,  wrote  in  the jcar 
1,509  four  works  against  the  errors  of  the  Jews. 


Tir„if    Tt:hi    rrphr  ill   239.  iv.  568  et  sefl.; 
";,r.  ]j.Vi(  col.815:  Griitz,  Ge^ch.  dcr  Juden.  .x.  ,,.   ^^ 

G. 

CARCAS  :  One  of  the  seven  chamberlains  serT- 
in^^  Ahasuerus  and  ordered  by  him  to  bring  Queen 
Vashti  into  the  royal  presence  (Esther.  10).  Ihe 
Septuagint  gives  a  ditferent  name— eapo/3a.  me 
Targum  allegorizes  live  of  the  names,  but  leaves 
"  Zethar  "  anil  "  Carcas  "  unexplained. 

E.  G.  H.  G.  B.  L. 
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CABCASS.— Biblical  Data :  The  carcass  of  a 
clean  auimal  that  had  not  been  properly  slaughtered, 
or  that  of  an  unclean  animal  of  the  land,  the  water, 
or  the  air,  polluted  until  the  evening  the  person  who 
touched  it  (Lev.  xi.  24).     One  who  carried  or  ate  it 
must  wash  his  clothes  {ih.  2.5,  39,  40).    A  special  pro- 
hibition was  enacted  against  eating  clean  animals 
that  had  died  (Lev.  xxii.  8;   Ezek.  iv.  14,  xliv.  31), 
and  although  this  was  intended  primarily  for  priests, 
only  the  stranger  in  Israel  could  eat 
Pollution     them(Deut.  xiv.  31).     Certain  "creep- 
from         ing  things  "  ("  shcrazim  "),  when  dead. 

Carcass.  polluted  not  only  persons,  but  also 
wooden  utensils,  clothes,  leather,  and 
sackcloth.  These  were  to  be  dijiped  into  water, 
after  which  they  became  clean  in  the  evening  (Lev. 
xi.  32).  But  food  and  beverages  could  not  thus  be 
made  clean  (Lev.  xi.  34),  nor  could  a  stove,  nor  any 
earthenware  upon  which  the  carrion  had  dropped 
(Lev.  xi.  35;  compare  vi.  31).  Seeds  were  unclean 
only  when  damp  (Lev.  xi.  38).  See  also  Buri.^l, 
Corpse,  Impurity. 

Corpses,  as  well  as  inanimate  things  in  the  stage 
of  dissolution  and  decay,  must  be  removed  from  be- 
fore the  living  God  and  from  the  people  who  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  llini  (compare  Lev.  iii.  13,  which 
commands  the  salting  of  meat  offerings).  The  fear  of 
dead  bodies  is  due  not  merely  to  a  physical  revulsion 
against  decay,  but  also  to  a  sense  of  the  mysterious 
cur.se  attaching  to  mortality,  especially  of  human 
bodies  (Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  19);  it  is,  therefore,  of  eth- 
ical import  (Dillmann's  commentary  on  Lev.  xi.). 
The  fact  that  not  only  human  carcasses,  but  also 
those  of  animals,  were  supposed  to  defile,  militates 
against  the  supposition  that  these  laws  were  intended 
to  antagonize  the  pagan  ancestor-worship. 

E.  G.  ir.  S.  Kr. 

In  the  Talmud  :  Dead  animals  often  lay  about 

in  the  cities  (Tosef.,  Toll.  vi.  1).  for  the  carrion  of 
animals  did  not  pollute  the  habitations  in  which  it 
lay.  So  long  as  the  animals  were  not  altogether 
dead  they  did  not  pollute;  but  if  the  head  had  been 
cut  off,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  lizard,  though  its 
trunk  might  still  be  moving,  it  was  considered  as  a 
carcass  {ib.  i.  4;  Oh.  i.  6).  Not  only  did  the  entire 
body  of  the  animal  pollute,  but  even  a  single  mem- 
ber, which  in  quadrupeds  might  be  smaller  than  an 
olive,  or,  in  reptiles,  smaller  than  a  lentil  {ib.  i.  7). 
If  the  carcass  were  that  of  a  clean  bird,  concerning 
which  thirteen  rules  had  to  be  observed  (Toh.  i.  1), 
it  was  more  defiling  in  certain  respects  than  that  of 
an  unclean  bird  {ib.  i.  3).  According  to  Lev.  xi.  39, 
the  carcasses  of  only  ci.glit  amphibious  animals  pol- 
luted, which  were  specifically  called  "creeping 
things  "  (sherazim);  oppo.sed  to  these  as  the  type  of 
a  clean  animal  was  the  frog  (ib.  v.  1,  4). 

In  post-Talmudic  times  the  ordinances  regarding 
the  carcasses  of  "creeping  things"  were  no  longer 
observed,  since  none  of  the  ordinances  of  purifica- 
tion were  in  force.  The  Karaites,  however,  censured 
the  Rabbinites  for  this  neglect  of  Biblical  laws  (Ap- 
piryon,  in  Neubauer,  "  Aus  der  Pcter.sburger  Biblio- 
thek,"  p.  31,  Leipsic,  1866;  "Lebush  Malkut,"  ib.  \\ 
44).  An  Israelite  who  was  not  a  Cohen  was,  accord- 
ing to  rabbinical  teacliiiig,  not  bound  to  guard 
against   pollution  by  carrion  (Sifra,   iShemiui,  iv.). 


In  other  directions,  however,  the  ordinances  regard- 
ing animal  carcasses  received  an  extremely  wide  ap- 
plication ;  according  to  rabbinical  law  (Hul.  ii.  4). 
for  instance,  an  animal  that  had  not  been  slaugh- 
tered in  the  prescribed  way  became  carrion  ("nebe- 
lah  " ;  see  Dietary  L.\ws). 

BiBLiooRAPHT :  A.  Wiener,  Die  JUdischeti  Speiscgesetze,  pp. 
220-297,  Breslaii,  1895. 

J.  SR.  S.  Kr. 

CARCASSONNE  :  Town  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  France;  the  Carcaso  or  Carca.ssio  of  the  Ro- 
mans.     It  is   variously  transcribed  in  Hebrew  as 

njiB'spip.  K:m'pip.  etc. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Jews  at  Carcassonne 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  early  centuries  of  the  com- 
mon era,  official  documents  relating  to  them  are  not 
met  with  till  the  twelfth  century.  A  cartulary  of 
the  Templars  of  Douzeus  in  1163  mentions  a  terri- 
tory called  "Honor  Judaicus"  in  the  environs  of 
Carcassonne;  and  two  charters  of  the  same  century 
describe  Jews  as  lords  of  the  manor.  In  1143  a  Jew 
named  Bonisach,  son  of  Ganiol  (Hebrew  name,  Isaac 
ben  Eliezer),  gives  his  approval,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  to  a  donation  of  a  vineyard  made  by  its  pro- 
prietors to  the  Templars.  A  similar  case  occurs 
fortj'-one  years  later  when  four  Jews,  joint  lords  of 
the  manor,  sign  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  vineyards 
bought  by  the  Templars.  One  of  the  signers  was 
Moses  Caranita,  who  held  the  office  of  bailiff.  The 
bestowal  of  this  distinction  upon  a  Jew  was  not 
unusual  in  the  dominions  of  the  counts  and  vis- 
counts of  Carcassonne,  who  protected  their  Jewish 
subjects  and  granted  them  many  privileges.  Ray- 
mond de  Trencavel  interceded  with  the  bishops  of 
his  dominions  to  abolish  the  abuses  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  during  Holy  Week.  Roger  II. 
gave  the  Jews  special  evidences  of  his 
tTnder  favor,  and  took  the  most  prominent 
Roger  II.  among  them  under  his  personal  pro- 
tection. Thus,  he  secured  the  free- 
dom of  the  eminent  Talmudist  Abraham  ben  David 
of  Posquif  res  (RABaD),  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  lord  of  Posquieres,  au<l  gave  him 
shelter  at  Carcassonne.  The  example  of  Roger  was 
followed  by  his  successor,  who  assignetl  to  his  Jew- 
ish bailiffs  the  rank  of  barons  in  his  court. 

The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  brought  a 
reaction  in  the  state  of  the  prosperous  community 
of  Carcassonne.  Ascribing  the  Albigensian  lieresy 
to  the  influence  of  the  rabbis,  the  counts  and  vis- 
counts were  compelled  at  the  council  of  Saint-Gilles 
to  swear  that  no  public  office  should  be  entrusted 
to  Jews.  Moreover,  Carcassonne  in  1309  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Montfort,  who  were  not 
so  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jews  as  were  the 
Treucavels.  Old  edicts,  destined  to  isolate  the  .lews 
from  their  Christian  surrou!:dings,  were  exhumed. 
The  Lateran  council  of  131.5  prescrilied  a  special 
badge  to  be  worn  by  Jews;  and  this  order,  although 
little  observed  in  other  jilaces,  was  rigorously  en- 
forced in  Carcassonne,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
Inquisition. 

In  1336,  when  Amaury  de  Montfort  transferred 
Carcassonne  to  Louis  VIII.,  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
grew  worse.  Under  the  administration  of  royal 
otficers  they  became  the  prey  of  the  avarice  of  the 
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froveniment.     St.   Louis  (Louis  IX.),  who  did  not 
favor  llic  Jews  in  general,  was  (.'specially  embittered 
against  those  of  Carcassonne  for  tlicir  particiiiatiou 
in  the  uprising  of  12K)  in  favor  of  Trcucavel,  when 
the  latter  was  besieging  the  city.     Tims,  in  1346  St. 
l>ouis  ordered  the  seneschal  of  Carcas- 
Under        sonne  to  keep  all  the  Jews  in  prison 
Louis  IX.     until  they  had  paid  a  certain  sum;   at 
tlic  .same  time  freeing  Christian  debtors 
from  their  debts  to  Jews.     In  Vi5S  he  lianished  all 
Jews   from  Carcassonne,  but  soon  recalled    them, 
probably  at  the  recpiest  of  the  remaining  inhabitants. 
St.  Louis,  however,  issued  au  edict  (1'3.")4)  prohibit- 
ing them  from  performing  Talmudical  rites,  from 
lending  money  on  interest,  from  jiractising  sorcery, 
and  from  engaging  in  monetary  transactions. 

The  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold  l)rought  no  change 
in  their  status.  The  policy  inaug\iratcd  by  his 
father  and  the  clergy  to  isolate  the  Jews  from  their 
Christian  surroundings  continued.  The  synodal 
constitutions  of  Bernard  of  Capendu,  bishop  of  Car- 
cassonne in  1272,  forbade  the  Jews  to  leave  their 
houses  during  Holy  Week,  obliged  them  to  rest  on 
Sundays  and  Christian  festivals,  prohibited  them 
from  eating  with  Christians,  and  forliade  Christians 
to  employ  Jewish  physicians. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair 
promised  relief  to  the  Jews  of  Carcassonne.  In  1288 
he  issued  an  ordinance  forbidiling  the  clergy  to  ar- 
rest Jews  on  any  accusiitiou  without  iutiuiry  first 
being  made  by  tlie  seneschals.  He  also  permitted 
the  Jews  to  lend  money  at  a  moderate 
Under  interest,  and  obliged  their  Wiristiau 
Philip  the  debtors  to  pay  their  debts.  It  was 
Fair.  soon  evident  that  in  this  Philip  was 
acting  in  his  own  interest :  he  wanted 
to  enrich  the  Jews  in  order  that  he  might  derive 
more  profit  in  plundering  them.  A  system  of  im- 
positions was  inaugurated  by  him  which  drove 
away  many  Jews  from  Carcassonne:  these  souglit  a 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  various  coiuits,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  sent  as  captives  to  Paris  on  account  of 
not  having  paid  their  taxes  (1290-92).  During  this 
time  Philip  himself  apportioned  the  contributions  to 
be  paid  by  the  principal  Jews  of  Carcassonne,  instead 
of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  syndics  or  procurators 
of  the  community,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  taxes.  This  regime  brought  misery 
to  the  once  piiisperous  community  througli  the  total 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  France  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  propertj'  (1306). 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  (131.5)  an  important 
community  was  reestablished  at.Carcassonne.    Joseph 
ha-Kohen  ("Emek  ha  Baka,"  ed.  Let- 
IiOuis  X.      teris,  p.  73)  includes  it  among  the  com- 
munities which  had  sulfered  from  the 
per.secutionsof  the  Pastoureaux  about  1320.     Under 
Charles  IV.  the  community  or  district  of  Carcassonne 
had  to  contribute  the  sum  of  2."), 000  livres  to  the 
total  ta.\  of  180,(101)  livres  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of 
France.     In  1394  the  Jews  were  again  lianished  from 
France,  and  since  then  no  Jewisli  community  has 
existed  at  Carcassonne. 

Among  the  prominent  men  connected  with  Carcas- 
sonne the  following  may  be  mentioned:  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  Joseph  ben  Solomon;  in  the  twelfth 


century,  Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres  (RABaD) 
and  Jleir  ben   Isaac  of  Trinquetaille:    in  the  thir- 
teenth,  Elijah  ben   Isaac   of  Carcas- 
Men  Sonne,  Samuel  ben  Solomon  Nassi  of 

of  Promi-  Carcassonne,  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Hay- 
nence.  yim  of  Carcassonne,  Solomon  ben 
Jacob,  Mordecai  l)en  Isaac  Ezobi,  and 
David  ben  Nathanel.  Among  the  noted  iihysicians 
of  Carcassonne  were  Isaac,  Jacob  of  Lunel.  Dollan 
Bellau,  and  Leon  Joseph,  all  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

BiBLioiiR.irny :  Bourses  HMnirc  i}c  Carcasimnnf,  p,  .i(«: 
(iu.stave  Saitro.  L'S  Jtiifs  iltt  Lntiitueihtc,  pp.  78  ct  «''/.;  Deiv 
pine*  Lcs  J tiifs  ihi US  If  Mnyfu  Af/i' ;  Bedarnde,  Lcs  Juifsfn 
France^  cm  KsiKHiiti\  ft  en  ItaUe,  p.  23" :  Gi*oss,  UnUiit  Jh- 
ilttica,  pp.  IJ13  ct  ftt<t, 
v..  I.   Bk. 

CARCASSONNE,     ADOLPHE      JOSEPH ; 

French  poet;  born  at  ^larseilles,  1826;  die<l  Sept. 
23,  1891.  His  principal  works  are:  (1)  "Premieres 
Lueurs."  a  selection  of  poems  (1852);  (2)  "Le  Juge- 
ment  de  Deea,"  opera  in  four  acts  (1860) ;  (3)  "La 
Fille  du  Frauc-Juge,"  drama  in  four  acts  in  verse 
(1861);  (4)  "Le  Siege  de  ^Marseilles,"  drama  in  five 
acts  (1862);  (."))  "La  Fetede  Jlolit^re,"  a  one-act  play 
(1863);  (6)  "Gouttes  d'Eau,"  a  selection  of  poems 
(1869);  (7)  "LaLevon  de  Geographic,"  an  Alsatian 
legend  in  verse,  in  memory  of  1871  (1878);  (8) 
"Theatre  d'Enfants,"  short  comedies  in  verse  (1878): 
(9)  "Molifreet  la  Medecine  "  (1878);  (10)  "Theatre 
d' Adolescents"  (1880):  (11)  "Pieces  a  Dire"  (1881); 
(12)  "Scenes  a  Deux,"  a  selection  of  plays  for  young 
amateurs;  (13)  "iS'ouvelles  Pieces  a  Dire"  (1884): 
(14)  "Republique  Enfantine,"  short  plays  in  verse 
(188.5);  (1.5)  "Mariage  de  Fleurs"  (1886);  (16) 
"Theatre  de  Jeunes  Filles,"  a  selection  of  plaj's  for 
young  girls  (1887), 

Bibliograput:  Larousse,  Grantl  Diet.  UiUrcrscl.id  Supple- 
ment, p.  TXJ. 
s.  I.  Bk. 

CARCASSONNE,  DAVID:  French  physician ; 
born  Dec.  20.  1789,  at  Kcmoulins,  a  small  town  ia 
the  Gard  department,  France;  died  Nov.  1.5,  1861, 
at  Nimes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  purveyor  to  the 
army  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  having  joined  the  Grande 
Armee  as  military  surgeon  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  followed  the  emperor  to  Russia  in  1813, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  there.  On  his  return  to 
Nimes,  where  his  parents  had  settled,  Carcassonne 
gave  up  his  jiractise  and  became  a  carpet-manufac- 
turer. He  was  a  member  of  the  JIunicipal  Council 
of  Nimes,  under  King  Louis  Philippe  (1837—18). 
Carcassonne  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Es- 
sai  Historique  sur  la  Atedecine  des  Ilebreux  Ancieus 
et  Modernes,"  Montpellier-Nimes,  1815. 

Bibliography  :  Reyintre  des  DilHn'ratinnit  du  Coiiiieil  -l/ii- 
iiiciixil  th-  Xhiirs,  Is:ir-t.H ;  s.  Kalin,  Notice  sur  Its  Ist-ai- 
Utcs  dc  N'tmes,  pp.  3.5.  47. 
s.  S.   K. 

CARCASSONNE,  LEON:  French  physician, 
municipal  councilor,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Nimes.  Son  of  David  Carcassonne;  died  at  Mar- 
seilles May  7,  18S4.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  (1)  "Questions  sur  Di verses  Branches 
des  Sciences  Medicales,"  Paris,  1842;  (2)  "Compte- 
Rendu  des  Travaux  des  Conseils  d'Hygit^ne  ct  de 
Salubrite  Publique  de  Nimes,"  a  treatise  on  the 
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work  doue  by  the  health  officers  of  Nimes,  Nimes, 
1866;  (3)  "Notice  sur  Philippe  Boileau  de  Castel- 
nau,"  lb.  1883. 

Bibliography:  S.  Kahn,  Notice  sm-  ks IsraMites de  Nxmes, 
pp.  3i},  47. 
s.  S.  K. 

CAKCHEMISH :  City  of  northern  Syria,  on 
liie  Euphrates.  Its  importance  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  its  situation  at  the  end  of  the  most  direct 
route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the  Eu- 
jihrates  and  to  Harran.  This  position  explains  why 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  about  605  B.C.  ("by  the 
river  Euphrates  in  Carcliemish ")  between  the 
Egj'ptian  army  of  Necho  II.  and  the  Babylonians 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jcr.  xlvi.  2),  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  II  Chrou.  XXXV.  20  (=  I  Esd.  i.  2.5),  the 
P^uyptians  were  the  attacking  party.  In  Isa.  .\.  9 
Carcliemish  is  included  among  various  [lowerful 
kingdoms  overthrown  by  Assyria. 

The  city  is  mentioned  as  eaiij'  as  (about)  1480  B.C. 
when  it  was  stormed  by  Pharaoh  Thiitmosis  III., 
and  later,  in  the  time  of  Rame.ses  II., 
Its  as  an  independent  kingdom  allied  to 

History,  the  Hittites.  The  Egyptians  write 
"  Karakamisha,"  or  frequently  "Kara- 
kamisha."  The  Assvrians  speak  of  "  Gargamish" (ear- 
lier "  Kargamish  ")  as  the  principal  city  of  northern 
Syria,  "the  Hatte-land."  It  is  mentioned  as  situated 
"on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north  of  the 
modern  river  Sajur."  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  about  1100  b.c.  King  Sangara 
paid  tribute  to  Asurnazirpal  (877)  and  to  Shalmaneser 
(8r)4).  The  last  king  Pisiri(s)  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  II.  (740),  but  revolted  against  Sargon  iu  717, 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of  Carche- 
iiiish  (Isa.  X.  9).  The  inhabitants  were  deported 
and  the  city  was  poimlated  with  Assyrian  colonists, 
becoming  the  seat  of  an  Assyrian  governor. 

The  conunercial  importance  of  Carcliemish  is 
shown  in  the  weight  "nianeh  of  Carchemish  "  in  use 
at  Nineveh.  In  Greek  times  it  seems  to  have  had 
the  name  "Europus";  the  modern  form  of  this  name 
probably  lieiug  "Jerabis"  or  ".Jirbas''  (".Jerablus," 
".lerabolus,"  given  by  some  English  travelers,  maj' 
be  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  neighboring  llierap- 
olis,  south  of  Carchemish).  The  considerable  ruins 
were  first  identilied  with  Carchemish  by  G.  Smith 
on  his  last  journey  (1876);  formerly  Circesium  was 
of  ten  mistaken  for  that  city.  In  I  Esd.  i.  23  the  name 
is  rendered  "Carchamis";  iu  II  Chron.  xxxv.  20, 
A.  v.,  "  Charchemish." 

Bini.iOf;RAPiiv:  Delitzsch,  Wo  Lag  dan  Parailicxf  pp.  26.5  et 
«#'(/.;  Winckler,  Gest'h.  jiahjilotiifns  uud  AssjirU'ns^  pp.  189 
et  seq  :  W.  M.  Miiller.  .4^fe»  und  Eurtiixj,  p.  2thJ ;  HnlTmaim, 
Aiisztluc  aiui  Aktcn  Pcrsiectier  Milrtynr,  pp.  lUl  it  .•«■(;. 
E.  c.  W.  M.  M. 

CARD-PLAYING.     See  Games. 

CAKDINAL,  or  CARDINEAL,  JUDAH 
BEN  ISAAC:  Translatnr;  lived  at  Ihc  .ml  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
jirobalily  in  southern  France.  At  the  request  of 
Joseph  lien  Baruch,  who,  according  to  Zuiiz,  trav- 
eled from  France  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Egypt  in 
1211,  Cardinal  translated  from  Arabic  into  He- 
brew Judah  ha-Levi's  "Cuzari."  This  translation, 
which,   with  the  exception  of  several  small  frag- 


ments, is  no  longer  in  existence,  was  used  by  Na- 
thanael  ben  Nehemiali  Kaspi  in  his  commentary  on 
the  "Cuzari  "  entitled  " 'Edut  le-Yisrael,"  and  al.so 
by  Judah  ben  Joseph  Moscato  in  his  commentary 
"Kol  Yehudah." 

Bibliography ;  Wolf,  Bilil.  Helir.  1.  773:  Rossi,  Dizionario, 
p.  Hi-';  laikes.  in  Orient.  Lit.  !stO.  p.  .W«:  IMM,  p.  j.>i ;  Casisel, 
Cuziiri,  p.  20;  Steinsc-hneider,  Hcfcr.  Vctir.rs.  p.  4IM;  Zuoz, 
Note«  on  Bcitjaiiiin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Aslier,  ii.  250. ' 

".  I.  Bu. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES  :  Virtues  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  under  which,  as  beads,  all  others 
ma}'  be  arranged.  The  term  "  cardiiuil  virtues  "  is  first 
used  by  Amlirose  to  denote  that  group  of  four  vir- 
tues which  became  familiar  through  the  writings  of 
Greek  philosophers,  and  which  were  first  formulated 
by  Plato.  In  accordance  with  liis  threefold  divi- 
.sion  of  the  .soul  into  its  rational,  comliative,  and  ap- 
petitive elements,  Plato  recognized  four  fundamen- 
tal virtues:  "(4/)ui7/(T/f  "  or  "on/jin,"  wisdom;  "rh-i'ipcia," 
courage  or  fortitude,  and  this,  as  Zeller  remarks, 
considered  as  a  valor  against  the  foes  within  the 
soul;  "ff(.«;v«(Ti'w/,"  temperance;  and  "lifMimair;/," 
■justice  or  uprightness,  conceived  as  resulting  from 
the  harmony  of  all  the  soul's  powers  when  wisely 
governed.  These  four  virtues  became  the  classical 
expression  of  Greek  ethical  thought,  irrespective 
of  any  particular  system.  They  are  specially  inciin- 
ineut  in  the  Stoics;  and  it  is  through  the  influence 
of  the  latter  that  they  are  found  iu  Jewish  writers 
of  the  Hellenistic  period  (see  Hellenis.m). 

Strictly  speaking,  there  never  was,  as  a  native 
and  independent  growth  in  Judaism,  any  atteni]n 
made  to  deduce  systematically  the  ciHiiraandmeiits 
of  the  Torah  from  one  or  more  general  iiriuciples. 
It  is  only  when  the  Jewish  mind  meets  the  Greek 
that  Jewish  thought  attempts  to  present  in  Greek 
form,  and  also  iiartlj-  to  recast  into  Greek  ideas,  the 
religious  and  moral  conceptiims  of  Israel.  Thus  a 
writer  in  the  second  century  before  the  present  era, 
the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  recognizes 
so])hia.  or  wisdom,  as  the  root  of  all  virtues,  and 
identities  it  in  his  mind  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
describing  its  workings  he  goes  so  far 
The  in   his   personifications  as  almost   to 

Wisdom      hypostatize  it,  and  speaksof  the  fruits 
of  of  wisdom  later  as  four  (Wisdom  viii. 

Solomon.      7);    "temperance   and  prudence,  jus- 
tice and  fortitude." 

The  unknown  author  of  IV  Maccabees  shows  the 
influence  of  Stoicism  in  his  enumeration  of  the  four 
virtues  in  the  following  order:  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work  (i.  18)  ipiiovr/nK;.  as  the  most  important, 
through  which  the  mind  rules  over  the  affections; 
then  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance.  He  illus- 
trates the  triumph  of  reason  over  tlie  passions,  from 
the  martyrdoms  described  in  II  Mace.  vi.  Quite 
different  again  is  tjie  order  of  the  four  virtues  in  IV 
Mace.  V.  22:  temiieranee.  fortitude,  justice,  and 
piety  (see  Freudenthal,  "Die  Flavins  Josephus  Bei- 
gelegte  Schrift  fiber  die  Herrschaft  der  Vernunft," 
1869,  pp.  .51-5.")).  Schurer  says  this  "influence  of 
Stoicism  upon  the  author  is  iu  no  other  point  so 
penetrating.  .  .  .  The  reason  to  which  he  ascribes 
dominion  over  desire,"  and  which  is  to  produce 
the   virtues,    is  "not   human  reason    as   such,  but 
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reason  guiding  itself  according  to  the  nde  of  the 
Divine  law." 

Lastly,  Pbilo.  using  his  allegorical  method,  finds 
in  tlic  four  streams  of  Eden  an  indication  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  ("  De  Allegoriis  Legum,"  i. 
§  19:  compare  "Quod  Oninis  Probus  Liber,"  §  10): 
while  in  the  order  of  them  iie  follows  the  Stoics,  he 
departs  from  them  in  recognizing  the  insufficiency 
of  man  to  liberate  himself  from  his  sensual  nature. 
For  this  is  needed  the  help  of  God.  who  plants  and 
promotes  the  virtues  in  the  soul  of  man.  True 
morality  is,  as  Plato  teaches,  "the  imitation  of 
Deify,"  or.  Itetter.  as  the  Rabbis  say  (Sifre,  Deut. 
49):  "As  lie  is  called  gracious,  be  thou  gracious;  as 
He  is  merciful,  be  thou  merciful ;  as  He  is  holy,  be 
thou  holy. " 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  other  work  of  a  Jew- 
ish writer  in  which  the  four  virtues  are  directly 
mentioned,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connec- 
tion to  note  the  tendency  growing  up  in  Jewish 
literature  to  enumerate  certain  virtues  as  striking 
manifestations  of  character.  Thus  the  statement  is 
given  in  Ned.  38a  and  other  portions  of  the  Tal- 
mud: "R.  Johanau  said.  '  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He!  lets  his  Pi-esence  dwell  only  with  the  strong, 
the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  humble.'  "  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  mentioned  the  accept- 
Jewish.  ed  definitions  of  Ben  Zoma  (Ab.  iv.  1) : 
Funda-  "  Wise  is  he  wlio  learns  from  every 
mental  man :  strong  is  he  who  masters  his  own 
Virtues.  spirit  or 'yezer,' (his  evil  inclination): 
rich  is  he  who  is  contented  with  or 
rejoices  in  his  lot."  It  may  be  said  that  here  is  a 
group  which  is  again  and  again  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  the  reverence  for  God  was  regarded  as  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  (Ps.  cxi.  10:  Prov.  i.  7).  and  as 
yezer,  the  evil  inclination,  was  chiefly  identified 
with  the  tendency  to  uuchastity,  a  special  cluster  of 
Jewish  virtues  is  here  iiresented  :  study,  combined 
with  fear  of  God;  chastity:  cheerfulness  or  content- 
ment: and  humility  or  meekness.  As  these  would 
express  the  inward  disposition  of  the  "disciple  of 
the  wise,"  there  are  also  envunerations.  especially  in 
"Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  which  seem  to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  virtues  as  they  appear  objectively 
in  the  deed  or  social  institution.  Such  statements 
as  that  of  Simon  the  Just  (Ab.  i.  3):  "Upon  three 
things  the  world  rests — the  study  of  the  Law,  divine 
service,  and  deeds  of  love,"  or  tiiat  of  another  sage 
(Ab.  i.  18):  "Upon  three  things  is  the  world  estab- 
lished; viz..  truth,  justice,  and  peace,"  can  well  be 
taken  to  mirror  the  virtues  which  apjieared  to  the 
Jewish  mind  as  fundamental.  [Cimipare  Paul's  triad 
of  Christian  virtues:  faith,  hope,  and  charity  (I  Cor. 
xiii.  13). — K.] 

Reference  maj'  also  be  made  to  the  classical  pas- 
sage of  the  Talmud  (:Mak.  23b.  24a):  "R.  Simlai 
said,  '  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  were 
given  to  Moses.  King  David  came  and  reduced 
them  to  eleven  (Ps.  xv.).  The  prophet  Isaiah  fur- 
ther reduced  them  to  six  (Isii.  xxxiii.).  JSIicah  (vi. 
8)  reduced  them  to  three  :  "He  hath  shewed  thee.  O 
man,  what  is  good  ...  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  Isjuah 
again  reduced  them  to  two  (Isa.  Ivi.).  The  prophet 


Amos  placed  them  all  upon  one  principle  (Amos  v. 
4):  "Seek  me  and  live";  or,  as  the  prophet  Habak- 
kuk  said,  "The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith.''  '  " 

Bibliography  :  Zeller.  Philnsnpluc  d.  Grieclicn,  U.  1.  S.Si;  Ui. 
3,  271.  27i>:  srtuinT.  The  Jewixh  People  in  the  Time  of 
Jcmis  Christ,  iliv.  i  iil.  245,  379 ;  J.  Fieudenthal,  Die  tlocius 
J(i.sfy'/ti/.v  li>  iiitletiU  Sehrift  ilht  r  lUi  Hi  rrschaft  iter  Ver- 
n II II It,  I'p.  .51.  .'ij :  H.  Siilgwick,  Ilift'irij  cf  Eth ies,  p. 43, note. 
K.  S.   So. 

CARDOSO,  ELIJAH  ABOAB :  Philanthro- 
pist and  founder  of  thi-  Hamburg  synagogue;  lived 
in  that  city  in  the  first  halt  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  descended  from  the  Spanish  family 
of  that  name,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Jewish  set- 
tlers in  Hamburg.  In  1630  Cardoso  founded  the 
first  Portuguese  synagogue  in  the  city.  In  so  doing 
he  risked  the  displeasure  of  the  senate,  which  did 
not  care  to  grant  the  Jews  permission  to  build  a 
synagogue,  lest  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  popu- 
lation of  Hamburg  should  be  attracted  to  them. 

Bibliography:  Schudt.  JUiiische  MerhwUrcligheiten.  I.  373; 
liratz,  Gesch.  dcr  Jwlcn,  x.  18;  Feilchenleld,  Au^  der  Ael- 
tcrcn  Gesch.  der  Port.-Isr.  Gemcinde  in  Hamburg,  p.  8. 
J.  I.  Br. 

CARDOSO.  ISAAC  (FERNANDO):  Physi- 
cian, philosoiiher,  and  polemic  writer;  born  of 
Marano  parents  at  Celorico  in  the  province  Beira, 
Portugal,  before  161,');  died  at  Verona  after  1680. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Abraham  Michael  (Miguel) 
Cardoso.  After  studying  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
natural  sciences  at  Salamanca,  he  settled  as  physi- 
cian at  Yalladolid  in  1632,  but  was  soon  called  as 
chief  physician  ("  physico  mor  ")  to  3Iadrid.  While 
there  he  published  (1632)  a  lecture  on  Vesuvius  and 
on  the  causes  of  the  earthqnake,  and  (1635)  a  trea- 
tise on  the  color  green,  which  he  dedicated  to  Isabel 
Henriiiues,  who  was  celebrated  in  the  academies  of 
Madrid  for  her  intellect,  and  who  lived  later  in  Am- 
sterdam. In  the  latter  year  he  also  composed  a 
funeral  discourse  for  Lope  de  Vega,  which  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Duke  de  Sessji,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
uses  of  cold  water,  printed  in  1637,  and  dedicated  to 
King  Philippe  IV.  Fernando  (his  Marano  name) 
left  Spain,  probabl_v  to  escape  from  the  Inquisition, 
and  went  with  his  brother  Miguel,  who  had  also 
studied  medicine,  to  Venice,  where  both  openly  em- 
braced Judaism,  Fernando  changing  his  name  to 
"Isaac."  After  a  short  stay  in  Venice  he  settled  in 
Verona,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  highly 
honored  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

Aside  from  the  works  already  mentioned,  Cardoso 
published  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  cosmogony, 
physics,  medicine,  philosophy,  theology,  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  printed  at  Venice  in  1073  under  the  title 
"  Philosophia  Libera  in  Septeiu  Libros  Distributa," 
and  dedicated  to  the  doge  and  senate  of  that  city. 
In  this  work,  which  critically  discusses  the  various 
philosophical  systems,  he  appears  as  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  the  Cabala  and  of  the  pseudo-Messiah 
Shabbethai  Zebi,  although  his  brother  Miguel  was 
an  adherent.  Isaac  also  ridiculed  the  cabalistic, 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

This  "learned.  God-fearing  physician,"  as  he  is 
designated  by  the  pious  Moses  Hagis  ("Mishnat 
Hakamim."  p.  120a)  defended  his  coreligionists  in 
his  great  work,  "  Las  Excelencias  y  Calunias  de  los 
Hebreos,"  printed  in  1679  at  Amsterdam,  and  dedi- 
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catcd  JIarch  IT,  1678,  to  Jacob  do  Pinto.  In  ten 
chapters  lie  empliasizes  the  "  excelencias  "  (distin- 
guishing features)  of  the  Jews,  their  selection  by 
God,  their  separation  from  all  other  peoples  by  spe- 
cial laws,  their  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
others,  their  philanthropy,  chastity,  faith,  etc. ;  and 
in  ten  other  chapters  he  refutes  the  "ealunias"' 
(calumnies)  brought  against  them;  viz.,  that  they 
worship  false  gods,  smell  badly,  are  hard  and  un- 
feeling toward  other  peoples,  have  corrupted  Scrip- 
ture, blaspheme  holy  images  and  the  host,  kill 
Christian  children  and  use  the  blood  for  ritual  pur- 
poses. Thi.s  work,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
rabbi  J.  Brieli  of  Mantua  in  a  Hebrew  sonnet 
("Ozar  Nell  mad,"  iii.  167),  was  sent  by  Cardoso  soon 
after  its  appearance,  July  23,  1679,  to  the  rabbi 
Samuel  Aboab  in  Venice,  asking  for  an  opinion. 
Aboab  answered  July  31,  thanking  him  for  the 
splendid  gift.  In  another  letter  to  Aboab,  Dec.  24, 
1679,  he  gave  his  views  on  the  derivation  of  some 
Spanish  words  from  persons  jnentioned  in  the  Bible. 
According  to  De  Barrios,  Cardoso  also  published 
"VariasPoesias"  (1680). 

Bibliography  :  De  Barrios,  Rcl.  de  los  Poetas  y  Escritorcs 
AVpoKdie.i,  p.  .55 ;  Kayserllng,  Sephardim,  pp.  189  et  seg., 
3S4;  idem,  Blhl.  Esp.-PoH.-Jud.  pp.  33  et  scq.;  De  Rossi, 
WOHerYntch.  p.  66;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  x.  298  etseq. 
Rev.  Et.  Juivc/<,  xil.  301  et  seq. 
<;.  M.  Iv. 

CARDOSO,  MIGUEL  (later  ABRAHAM): 
Shabbethaian  prophet  and  physician  ;  born  in  Spain 
about  1630;  died  at  Cairo  1706.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Maranos  in  the  Portuguese  city  of  Celo- 
rico.  He  studied  medicine  together  with  his  brother 
Fernandc  Isaac,  and  wliile  the  latter  was  given  to 
his  studies,  Michael  spent  liis  time  in  singing  sere- 
nades under  ladies'  balconies.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  left  Spain  for  Venice. 
There,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  he 
embraced  Judaism  and  received  the  name  "Abra- 
ham." Later  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
at  Leghorn,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  success 
until  Ids  recommendation  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
to  Othman,  the  bey  of  Tripoli. 

Becoming  thereafter  fairly  prosperous,  Cardoso 
married  two  wives,  and  began  to  devote  himself  to 
cabalistic  sjieculatious,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  previously  initiated  at  Leghorn  by  Moses  Pin- 
heiro.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Shabbethaian 
movement,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
pretending  to  have  had  dreams  and  visions;  and 
sent  circulars  in  all  directions  to  support  the  Mes- 
sianic claim  of  Shabbethai.  Cardoso's  pretended  or 
actual  belief  in  the  Messiah  was  not  renounced  even 
when  Zel)i  embraced  Islam;  he  justitied  the  latter 
ou  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  for  liim  to  be 
counted  among  the  sinners,  in  order  that  he  might 
atone  for  Israel's  sins,  according  to  Isa.  liii.  (in  every 
point  applicable  to  Shabbethai  Zebi). 

Later  Cardoso,  no  longer  .satistied  with  being  only 
a  prophet,  gave  himself  out  as  "Messiah  ben 
Ephraim,"  asserting  that  the  Messiah  is  he  who 
teaches  the  true  conception  of  God.  This  concep- 
tion Cardoso  expounded  in  nearly  all  his  writings : 
jthat  the  true  God  is  not  the  "En-Sof,"  but  the 
i"Keter 'Elyon";  the  first  being  a  pa,ssive  power 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  world. 


Being   endowed   with   great   eloquence,   Cardoso 
had   many  followers,   but   many  enemies  as  well. 
An  influential  personage,  Isaac  Lumbroso,  by  spend- 
ing mucli  money,  obtained  his  bau- 
His  ishmeut  from  Tripoli.     Cardoso  then 

'Wandering'  wandered  from  ])lace  to  place,  trying 
Life.  to  lead  people  astray  by  his  prophe- 

cies and  visions,  but  meeting  no  suc- 
cess, as  the  rabbis  had  issued  warnings  against  his 
vagaries.  In  1703  he  settled  at  Cairo  and  became 
the  physician  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  Three  years- 
later  he  was  assassinated  by  his  nephew  during  a 
discussion  on  money  matters. 

Cardoso  was  the  author  of  many  cabalistic  and 

polemical  works,  of  which  only  two  are  still  extant: 

"Boker  Abraham  "  (Dawn  of  Abraham),  a  cabalistic 

work  in  two  volumes  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 

MSS."  No.  1441),  an  extract  of  which  was  published 

by  Isaac  Lopez  in  "Kur  Mazref   ha-Emunot,"  and 

"  Ila-Ketab  "  (The  Writing),  published 

His  in   Weiss's   "Bet  lia-Midrash,"   186.5. 

"Works.       Cardoso's  other  works  were:  (1)  "Zeli 

Eli";    (2)    "Hokmato  Shel  Abraham 

Abinu";   (3)  "Sefer  ha-Ma'or";    (4)   "Or  Zah  we- 

Mezukkak";   (5)  "  Wikkuah  Kellali";  (6)  "Sullam. 

Ya'akob";  (7)  "I.Iereb  Pipiyyot";  (8)  "Elohe  Abi"; 

(9)  "  Shema'  Kaddishah"  ;  (10)  "  Tob  Adonai  la-Kol  " ; 

(11)    "Derusii   Amen";    (12)  "Erez  Yisrael";   (13) 

"Sod  Hai  'Alamin";  (14)  "Derush  ha-Ketab";  (lO) 

"  Solet  Nekiyyah  " ;  and  (16)  "  Raza  de-Razin."    . 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Oesch.  der  Juden,  x.  238,  229,  301; 

Kabana,  Ehen  ha-Tn'im,  pp.   53  etseq.;  Gaster,  Hist,  of 
Bevis  yiark.'i,  pp.  1(I9  et  acq. 
G.  I.  Bn. 

CARDOZA,  DON  AARON :  Consul  for  Tunis^ 
and  Algiers  at  Gibraltar  about  1805.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  a  Portuguese-Jewish  family.  Cardoza 
promoted  the  interests  of  the  British  government; 
and  as  delegate  of  General  Fox,  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  concluded  a  treaty  ou  Nov.  5,  1805,  with 
Sidi  Mahomet,  bey  of  Oran,  for  provisioning  the  gar- 
rison of  Gibraltar  and  the  British  scjuadron  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  proceetled  to  Oran  on  board  the 
frigate  "Termagant,"  which  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  Lord  Nelson.  Cardoza  was  successful  in 
saving  the  lives  of  three  English  sailors  who  were 
imprisoned  at  Oran  and  under  sentence  of  death.  A 
treaty  was  negotiated  by  him  between  the  Portu- 
guese government  and  the  bey  of  Tunis.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  landowners  of  Gibraltar.  In 
1824  Cardoza  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  and  was  rewarded 
with  other  orders  of  merit  for  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices. For  many  years  he  was  president  both  of  the 
Hebrew  community  and  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Bibliography  :  Pamphlet  by  H.  Baylis.  1830,  with  letters  from 
tile  Dulie  of  Kent  and  otlier  naval  and  inilitaiy  authorities ; 
Auqhi-JcwisJt  Association  Report,  1877-78. 
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CARDOZO  :  American  Sephardic  family,  doubt- 
less conuecled  with  the  Cardozosof  Amsterdam  and 
London,  though  the  connection  has  not  been  made 
out.  They  trace  back  to  Aaron  Cardozo,  a  London 
merchant    who   went    to    New   York   about  1752. 
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Among  his  descendants  have  been  several  eminent 
citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  a  judge  of  New 
York  state  of  some  eminence.  The  sketch  pedigree 
below  (omitting  lirauches  that  liave  died  or  mar- 
ried out  of  the  faith;  gives  the  chief  branches  of  the 

family: 
J.  E.  N.  S. 


CABIIfTHIA  (German.  Karnten  or  Earn- 
then)  :  Acrownland  of  Austria.  It  has  but  a  small 
number  of  Jews,  whose  ancestors,  with  the  Jews  of 
the  neighboring  crowulands,  Carniola  (Krain)  and 
Styria  (Steiermark),  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  tlieir 
brethren  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  tirst  settle- 
ment of  Jews  in  these  countries  took  place  at  the 


PeDIGHEE   op   the   C.A.KDOZO   F.\MILY. 

Aaron  Cardozo  =  Sarali 
(d.  July  20,  liMII      (b.  Julva5.  1722; 
d.  May  23, 1761) 
1 


Isaac  Nufiez  C.  =  Sarah  Hart 
(b.  London,  1751 ;     (b.  1763,  d.l823) 
d.  New  York  city,  1832) 


Kacliel  Nunez  C.  (1>.  17H9) 

=  1st,  Simon  Cauffnian ; 

2d,  Josepli  Pliilllps 


Michael  Hart  C. 

(b.  Easton,  Pa.,  1800 ; 

d.  New  York  city,  1865) 


:  Ellen  Hart 
(b.  Black  Eiver,  W.  I.,  1802; 
d.  New  York  city,  18B1) 


Abigail  Nufiez  C. 
:  Hynian  L.  Seixas. 


Isaac  Nunez  C. 
=  Rachel  Sel.\as 


Ulchael  HartC. 
=  Rosalie  Hart 


I 
Abraham  Hart  C. 
(b.  1826,  d.  1897) 
=  Sarah  Peixotto 
(b.  1828,  d.  1900) 


Daniel  Henry 
V.  =  Clara 
Lieber 


Abraham  H. 
C.  =  Isabel 
Uaslem 


Albert  Jacob  C. 

(d.  188.5) 
=  Rebecca  Nathan 


William 
B.  C.  =  Jen 
nie  Houseman 


I  I  I 

3  daughters,  Albert  C.  Benjamin  C. 


Ernest  A.  C. 


Michael 
HartC,  Jr. 


CARDOZO,  DAVID  DE  JAHACOB  LOPEZ: 

Dutch  Tabuiidist  and  jirominent  communal  worker; 
born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  May  31,  1808;  died 
there  April  11,  1890.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  the  celebrated  bet  ha-midrasli  'E?  Hayyim,  studied 
under  Kal)lji  Berenstein  at  The  Hague,  and  received 
liis  diploma  of  "Moi-enu"  in  1839.  The  same  year 
he  was  appointed  ab  bet  din  of  the  Ptu'tuguese  syna- 
gogue of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1852  ab  bet  din  and 
preacher  of  that  synagogue,  Chumaceiro  being  made 
hakam,  and  Vaz  Diaz  and  Montezinos  dayyanim  at 
the  same  time.  He  became  dean  of  the  intermediate 
classes  of  'Ez  Hayyim,  which  office  he  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Cardozo  was  founder  of  the  He- 
brah  'Abodut  ha-Kodesh,  instituted  for  the  study 
of  Jewish  law  and  its  commentaries.  After  hav- 
ing been  decorated  by  the  king  of  Holland  with 
the  Koyal  Order  of  the  Lion  for  services  rendered 
to  his  country,  he  retired  from  his  various  offices  in 
1888. 

•'•  J.  H.  M.  C. 

CARIANS.      See  CiiEUETniTES. 

CARILLO,  ISAAC:  Lived  in  Amsterdam  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seveuteentli  century  ;  member 
of  tlie  Acailemia  de  los  Floridos,  founded  by  D. 
Manuel  de  Helmonte;  administrator  of  the  academy 
Temime  Dereeh  in  1683;  and  treasurer  of  the  Mas- 
kil  el  Dal  in  1084.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  who 
praises  liis  intelligence  and  i)iety.  addressed  to  him  a 
"Dialogo  Harmonico."  Jacob  Carillo,  a  relative, 
was  a  publisher  at  Amsterdam  in  104-1. 
BiBMO(iRAPHY:  De  RmTios,Acaikmia  (h  Uis  Florhlm,  Oims- 
cuhi :  hayserling,  Bihl.  Ei>i>.-Port.-Juil.  p.  34. 

»■  M.  K. 


end  of  the  eleventh  and  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  as  is  proved  by  documents  in  which 
occur  such  names  as  "Judenburg,"  "Judendorf," 
and  "Judenanger."  At  first  compelled  to  dwell  in 
hamlets  and  villages,  they  were  allowed,  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  for  financial  and 
commeicial  reasons,  to  inhabit  cities. 

The  development  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Jews 
of  Carinthia  and  Styria  up  to  the  year  1490  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Jews  of  Austria  generally.     The 
privileges  granted  by  DidvC  Friedrich  Juh'  1,  1244. 
and  by  King  Ottocar  I.  March  29,  12.54,  forming  and 
regulating  the  laws  governing  the  Jews  of  Anstrin 
proper,  were  extended  to  Carinthia.  when,  in  1"  ' 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ibi 
burg,     In  civil  affairs  the  Jews  had  theirown  jnii- 
diction.     Their  judge  ("  Judenmeister")  decided  all 
cases  among  Jews,  and  was  the  intermediary  I'l 
tween  them  and  the  government,  especially  in  iv 
gard  to  taxes  and  other  state  matters. 

An  edict  ("Handfeste ")  concerning  the  "right 
liberty,  grace,  and  good  haliits "  of  the  Jews  ■I 
Cai-inthia  and  Styria,  i.ssued  by  the  dukes  Albredi' 
III.  and  Leopold  HI.  at  Vienna,  June  24,  1377.  w.i 
renewed  and  confirmed  Oct.  23,  1390,  bj'  Duke  "VMI 
helm  "after  good  consideration  and  advice  of  oui 
counselors."  Neither  the  originals  nor  copies  "i 
these  documents  being  extant,  their  detailed  (  ' 
tents  are  not  known.  Presumably,  the  Jews,  ha^  i 
been  in  1371)  the  victims  of  persecutions  and  spolia 
tions,  solicited  the  renewal  of  these  edicts,  which  it 
stored  to  them  their  former  rights  and  freedom. 

In  those  parts  of  Carinthia  not  belonging  toll 
house  of  Hapsburg  the  legal  status  of  the  Jews  wa^ 
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based  upon  special  privileges.  Thus,  Duke  Hein- 
rich  of  Carinthia  granted  his  protection  to  the  Jew 
Hiischleiu  and  his  heirs,  and  secured  to 
Privileges,  tlu-m  all  the  rights  enjoj-ed  bj'  the 
other  Jews  in  Austria  and  fStj'ria  (Jan. 
20,  1328).  He  ul.so  promised  them  his  aid  in  collect- 
ing their  outstanding  debts  and  claims  in  Carinthia 
and  elsewhere.  In  return  they  were  required  to 
pay  Jiim  annually  30  marks  in  .silver. 

The  laws  regulating  the  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Jews  were  also  in  force  in  those  districts  that  were 
included  in  the  teriitory  of  Carinthia  and  that  be- 
longed to  the  archliishop  of  Salzburg,  the  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  the  counts  of  Gorz  and  Ortenburg,  and 
others.  The  Church  in  Inner  Austria  was  never 
hostile  to  the  Jews.  Although  the  statutes  of  the 
Salzburg  provincial  councils  of  1367  and  1418  di- 
rected against  the  Jews  applied  also  to  Carinthia 
and  Styria,  they  were  never  enforced  there;  and  the 
clergy  had  frequent  conunercial  dealings  with  the 
Jews. 

As  creditors  of  the  burghers  and  the  peasants,  of 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  Jews  through  their 
wealth  gained  great  intlueuce  in  times  when  money 
■was  scarce.  Monej--lending  being  the  only  business 
in  wliich  they  were  allowed  to  engage,  and  luiving 
no  guaranty  of  reiiaynu'nt  of  their  loans,  they  were 
compelled  to  exact  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  thus 
they  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people.  In  those 
clays  of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  Jews  were 
also  accused  of  maliciously  desecrating  tlie  host  and 
of  ritual  murder.  Violent  persecutionsin  1310,  1338, 
and   1397  were  the  consequence. 

Jewish  taxes  in  Inner  Austria  are  recorded  in  the 

*'liationalia"  (Rent-Books)  of  the  Austrian  dukes  in 

tlie  years  13-20-38.     Under  Friedrich 

Taxes.  III.  the  Jews  of  these  countries  annu- 
ally paid  6,000  florins.  In  1470  a  per- 
sonal tax  of  4.000  florins  and  in  1478  one  of  3,000 
florins  were  imposed  upon  them.  A  special  tax  paid  , 
in  1446  was  a  contribution  toward  the  dowry  of 
Princess  Katharina,  sister  of  Friedrich  III. 

The  agitations  in  the  cities  against  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews  resulted  in  .several  edicts  limiting  their 
■commercial  and  judicial  rights.  An  ordinance  of 
Duke  Wilhelm  (March  17,  1396)  prescribed  that  all 
bills  of  cre<lit  given  b)'  Christians  to  Jews  must  be 
scaled  by  both  the  city  or  market  judge  and  the 
Jewish  judge. 

About  the  inidille  of  the  tiftecuth  ccntur}'  a  hos- 
tile movement  also  began  to  manifest  itself  among 
the  provincial  legislatures  ("Landstilnde  ") ;  and  the 
Jewish   question,  heretofore  considered  but  a  local 
affair,  now  became  tlie  concern  of  the  country  at 
large.     Complaints  against  the  Jews  were  the  con- 
stant subject   of   proceedings   in  the 
Opposition  provincial  diets,  and  they  ended  in  the 
of  the        exjuilsion  of  the  Jews.     From  St.  Veit, 

Estates.  Carinthia,  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  is- 
sued a  decree  (.Jan.  5,  1444),  article  17 
of  which  is  to  the  effect  that  any  Jew  possessing  a 
bill  of  credit  given  by  one  Christian  to  another  and 
transferred  to  him  (the  .Jew),  must  sue  for  rec'overy 
in  the  court  to  whicli  the  Christian  creditor  resorts, 
and  not  in  a  court  of  his  own  clioice.  Article  16 
ordains  that  without  the  consent  of  his  feudal 
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master  a  peasant  may  neither  sell  his  estate  nor  give  a 
bill  of  credit  to  a  Jew. 

On  July  8,  1491,  Friedrich  III.  ordained  that, 
"for  better  control  and  security,"  all  debt-claims  of 
the  Jews  .should  be  entered  in  a  special  book  known 
as  the  "  Judenbuch,"  and  that  bills  of  credit  not  so 
entered  should  have  no  validity.  To  restrain  usur}-, 
the  same  ordinance  greatly  reduced  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  prohibited  the  charging  of  compound 
interest. 

In  consequence  of  these  lengthy  transactions  with 
Friedrich  III.  the  jirovincial  diets  came  to  the  con- 
clusion thatonly  expulsion  could  deliuitely  solve  the 
Jewish  question,  but  that  this  emperor  would  never 
sanction  such  a  measure.  Ilis  son  and  successor, 
Maximilian  I.,  however,  yielded  to  their  demand. 
After  preliminary  transact  ions  at  the  diets  held  at 
Marburg  in  April  and  Nov.,  1494,  and  at  Gratz  in 
Aug.,  UO.-).  the  emperor  accepted  the  offer  of  38.000 
florins  from  Styria  and  one  of  4,000  florins  from 
Carinthia,  to  indenmify  him  for  the  loss  of  Jewish 
contributions  ti)  his  treasury,  and  ordered  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  "on  account  of  their  misdeeds." 
In  March,  1490,  he  i.ssued  from  Schwabisch-Werda 
a  decree  according  to  which  the  Jews,  "forliaving 
repeatedly  insidted  and  desecrated  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, tortiued  and  killed  Christian  children  and 
used  their  lilood  for  hidden,  damnable  purposes,  and 
with  falsified  letters,  seals,  and  otherwise  having 
cheated  people,  and  impoverished  and  ruined  many 
noble  and  otlier  families,"  were  recpiired  within  six 
months  to  leave  Carinthia  and  to  withdraw  from 
Styria  by  the  following  Epiphany  (Jan.  6).  What 
the  Christians  ''honestly  owe"  to  the  Jews,  they 
are  to  pay,  up  to  Aug.  24,  1496;  failing  to  do  so, 
their  |u-operty  is  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
messenger  of  the  court,  Virgil  Ilaft'ner,  who  shall 
sell  the  same,  pay  the  debt  to  the  Jews,  and  return 
the  remainder  to  the  debtor.  The  real  estate  of  the 
Jews  became  the  property  of  the  king. 

A  considerable  number  of  .Jews  lived  at  Villach, 

the  center  of  commerce  in  Carinthia.  situated  within 

the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.     The}'  had 

there  a  sj-nagogue  and  a  cemetery  near  the  village 

Judendorf.      Persecutions  took  place 

Various      in  133Hat  Wolfsbcrg;  and  in  the  fatal 

Com-         year  1349  they  extended  to  the  Cariii- 

rnunities.     thian  possessicms  of  the  archbishop  of 

Salzbiu'g,  as  is  indicated  in  tlie  treaty 

of  peace  made  at  Friesach  Nov.  14,  1349,  in  which 

Archl)ishop  Ortoif  declares  that  "he  will  not  meddle 

with  the  affairs  of  the  Jews."     Probably  also  Salz- 

luug  Jews  were  injured  or  slain  in  these  tumults  in 

the  Bamberg  territory. 

But  dining  the  period  following,  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg  vigorously  protected  their  Jewish  subjects. 
On  Feb.  12.  1368.  Bishop  Lmlwig  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  dukes  Albrecht  III.  and  Leopold  III., 
according  to  which  the  ducal  governor  of  Carinthia 
was  to  aid  the  subjects  of  the  bishop,  be  the}' 
Chiistians  or  Jews,  in  obtaining  satisfaction  from 
their  debtors.  The  same  stipulation  was  made  in 
the  agreement  of  Fel).  3,  1436,  between  Duke  Fried- 
rich and  Bishop  Anton  of  Bamberg. 

These  favorable  conditions  continued  during  the 
fifteenth  centurj-,  until  the  Jews,  accused  of  having 
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killed  Simon  of  Trent,  -vvcre  also  expelled  from 
the  districts  of  Bamberg  under  Bishop  Philipp  vou 
Heiineberg  in  1478.  It  seems  that  this  decree  (>f 
banisliment  was  not  strictly  carried  out:  since  it 
was  frequently  republished,  in  153."),  1505, 1566,  1585, 
1593,  1687,  1609,  1700,  1711.  1713,  1713.  and  1748. 

Jews  settled  in  the  district  of  Salzburg  in  the 
thirteeuth  century.  From  a  brevet  of  Archbishop 
Ortolf  von  AVeisseneck  dated  June  25,  1346,  it  is 
known  that  up(m  payment  of  a  considerable  annual 
tax  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  owuiug  houses, 
and  theright  of  free  movement  and  commerce.  In 
Friesaeh  tliey  had  a  synagogue.  In  1498  these  Jews 
were  expelled,  being  forced  to  sign  a  declaration 
that  they  would  never  retin-n.  After  having  paid 
their  debts,  tliey  were  allowed  to  take  their  goods 
with  them;  but.  they  hail  to  surrender  the  pledges 
in  their  hands. 

Jews  passing  through  the  countries  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  were  strictly  watched;  only  a 
temporary  sojourn  in  certain  market-towns  being 
allowed,  and  then  the  payment  of  a  jiersoual  tax 
was  required. 

For  almost  three  centuries  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment remained  in  force.  When  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
proclaimed  tlie  Act  of  Toleration  May  16,  1781,  the 
Styrian  deputies  remonstrated  against  it,  where- 
upon the  emjieror  gave  this  decision  : 
Be-  "Since,   according   to   the   provincial 

admission,  privileges,  Jews  neither  exist  nor  are 
tolerated  in  this  coimtry  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  no  qtiestion  of  the  admission  or 
toleration  of  tlie  Jewry  in  tliiscountry."  Neverthe- 
less a  patent  of  Sept.  9,  1783,  set  forth  that  "natives 
and  foreigners.  Christians  as  well  as  those  of  another 
religion,  may  visit  the  annual  markets  at  Gratz, 
Klageufiu'th,  Laibach,  and  Linz."  On  the  other 
hand,  b,y  circulars  of  Oct.  20,  1784.  and  of  June  4, 
1787,  Jews  were  prohibited  from  "entering  the  coun- 
try, trading  from  house  to  house,  buying  old  silver 
and  other  things. "  These  jirohibitions  were  repub- 
lished with  the  gubernatorial  ordinances  of  1823  and 
1828. 

The  imperial  patent  of  Jlarch  4.  1849,  about  the 
political  rights  granted  by  the  constitution,  gave  to 
the  Carinthian  Jews  social  and  legal  equality ;  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  own  real  estate  until  the 
constitution  of  Dec,  1867,  removed  this  last  vestige 
of  intolerance. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  total  number 
of  Jews  in  Carinthian  towns  was  179,  divided  as 
follows : 
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Spital 6 

Villacti 30 

Tarvis 4 

PRfvali 5 


Pfarrdort 5 

Bleiberg 5 

Woltsbert; 3 

VOmermaikt .5 

St.  Veit 5 


They,  together  with  the  Jews  of  Styria  and  C^vri- 
nola,  belong  officially  to  the  Israelitish  congregation 
of  Gratz. 

Bibliography:  ms^-hvrmuWWmi-h.Orxtnrniliixelirx^tadtx- 
U'Otirrhucli :  I.  E.  Schercr.  Heclilnrrrhniliiiss,  dt  rjiidcn  in 
den  Deiitsvli-Oesterrekliisthin  Liliuhrii.  I'.Kil,  pp.  4.>>-:)i;. 
E.  c.  S.  Man. 

CABITES :  People  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xi. 
4,  19.  The  Kari  (R.  V.,  "Carites";  margin,  "exe- 
cutioners";  A.  v.,  "captains")  are  mentioned  be- 


tween the  captains  over  hundreds  and  the  "nmners" 
{i.e.,  satellites)  as  body-guards  of  the  king.  In  II 
Sam.  XX.  23.  where  the  well-known  trt)op  of  the  Che-  i 
rethites  (A.  V.,  "  Keri  ")and  Pelethites  is  mentioned, 
the  text  reads  "Kari"  (R.  V.  margin,  "Carites") 
for  "Cherethites."  The  most  plausible  explan;ition 
is  that,  in  all  three  passages,  there  is  only  an  abridged 
orthography  for  the  usual  "  Keretlii(ni) " — Cherc- 
thite(s)  (compare  Vulg;ite.  the  Ilexapla,  etc. ;  Targ. 
[except  II  Kings  xi.  4,  "heroes"]).  Others  (p.;/., 
I)river,  on  11  Sam.  xx.)  consider  that  the  reading 
"Carite(s)"  (II  Sam.  xi.  4)  is  intended,  and  they  as- 
sume that,  instead  of  the  Philistine  mercenaries  here, 
a  similar  troop  of  Carians,  the  famous  pirates  and 
mercenaries  of  earlier  Greek  antiquity,  is  mentioned, 
as  by  Herodotus  ii.  152,  171;  Thucydides,  iv.  8; 
Ile.sychius.  under  "  Karitai"and  "  Archilochus."  This 
luight  also  point  to  atbnity  with  the  Philistines  who 
came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  The 
Septuagint  understands  "  Chori "  not  as  collective 
singular,  but  as  the  name  of  an  officer. 
E.  c.  W.  M.  M. 

CARLBURG,    JTJDAH    LOEB.     See    Karls- 

BUHO. 

CARLOS,  DAVID  COHEN  :  Spanish  writer; 
lived  :it  llamburgin  thetirst  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  tnmslated  into  Spanish  the  Song  of 
Songs  under  the  title  "Cantares  de  Selomo.  Tra- 
duzido  de  Lengua  Caldayca  en  Espagnol,"  Ham- 
burg, 1631.  The  bibliographer  Wolf  says  tluit 
Carlos'  work  appeared  as  a  manuscript  in  the  cata- 
logue published  at  The  Hague  in  1728.  ■ 

Bibliography:  Wnlf,  Bihl.  Hchr.  iv.  No.  5031):  Kayserling, 
SetihanUm,  P-  313  :  Furet,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  143. 
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See    Kakls. 


CARLSRXJHE,     GERMANY. 

luiii:. 

CARLSTADT,    CROATIA.      See  Karlstaot 
under  C'uoatia. 

CARMANIANS  (R.  V.  CARMONIANS) :  A 

people  mentioned  in  II  Esd.  xv.  30.  The  Carina- 
nians  are  represented  as  joining  battle  with  the 
"nations  of  the  dragons  of  Arabia."  The  dragons 
gain  the  upper  hand,  but  are  themselves  defeated 
later  (xv.  33).  This  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  Sassanids.  Sapor  I.  (240-273)  invaded 
Syria  and  took  Antioch,  but  was  repulsed  b)'  Ode- 
nathus  and  Zenobia.  Zenobia  was  afterward  de 
feated  by  Aurelian  and  taken  captive. 

The  name  is  still  preserved  in  "Kirman,"a  dis- 
trict in  the  southeastern  part  of  Persia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

E.  G.  n.  G.  B.  L. 

CARMEL.     See  Pehiodicals. 

CARMEL,  MOUNT :  A  well-known  mountain 
ridge  in  P;ilestine;  boisn  ("the  garden"  or  "garden 
land,"  with  the  definite  article)  is  usually  given  in  the 
I5ible.  It  is  known  in  later  Hebrew  as  ^D"I3,  and 
in  modern  Arabic  as  "Kurmul,"  but  more  usually 
"Jabal  lilar  Elyas."  Extending  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  Jlediterranean,  it  terminates  in  a 
steep  promontory  in  that  sea,  about  nine  miles  south- 
west of  Acre.     The  formation  is  of  limestone  with 
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an  admixnue  of  flint.  Tbe  bigbest  point  b  1,74^ 
feet  aboye  tbe  sea,  and  the  Aipe  is  ooTered  with 
a  loxnnant  refeUtioD.  Oaks,  fmes,  oHTes,  and 
ianrels  abound. 

Cannel  is  reoowiMd  in  JeviUi  bistorr,  and  oecois 
freqoenllv-  in  (be  imageiy  of  tbe  Propbets  (Isa. 
rniiL  9.  sist.  2;  Jer.  xlvi  18,  L  19;  AnK«  i  2, 
ix.  3:  Mkab  rii.  14:  Xahum  i  4:  Song  of  SokiaK.>a 
Tfi. -5l  It  fell  tolbelot<rftbetribeof  AsbfT(J<fih. 
xix.  2i!>.  ~  ;iie  king  of  Jokncam  of  Cannel  ~  being 
one  of  iIht  Canaaaitish  chiefs  vbo  was  defeated  br 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiL  ^1.  It  isalsofaiwiasastbeplace 
wheTEr  tbe  prox>het  Elijah  bttiaght  Israel  back  to  its 
ajkfziiiii^  :•}  Yhwb.  and  wb^re  be  slew  tbe  priests 
of  Bsal  I  Kings  xviiL  40i.  Here  within  tbe  muaer- 
oas  grottoes  be  lived  coaeeakii  daring  tbe  reign  of 
Abab:  and  here,  too.  at  his  word  were  consumed 
ibe  two  "captains'  with  their -fifties'  (H  Kings  l 
9-13>.  Here  also  Elisba  receired  tbe  rial  of  the 
gonnammite  woman,  wboee  son  be  restored  to  Hfe 
in  Kings  ir.  35k 

It  is  reasmaUe  to  sappose  that  from  rexr  eariy 
tioKS  Cannel  was  considered  a  sacred  spot.    Tins  is 
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CAKMI:  1.  A  son  of  Reuben  who  came  to 
Efrptwith  Jacx)b<Ges.xlTi.9:  Ex.  ri  14:  ICkron. 
T.  3).  Also  tbe  name  of  a  funlr  of  which  Guni 
was  tbe  bead  (Sam.  xxtI  C).  2.  A  JadaUte 
(I  Cbron.  n.  6i.  son  of  ZabdL  accordiag  to  JodL 
rn.  1,  and  father  of  Achan.  who  is  eaDed  "  Adiar* 
in  I  Chroo.  a.  1.  The:  latter  Daoae  being,  perhaps, 
rdatedetjmoli^icanr  ioi39(-ofcert.  -thetnmblex.' 
3.  In  I  CbroD.  ir.  1  Canni  is  a  imsRadBg  far  C%e- 
toboi  (see  Benzinger.  -  Die  Boder  der  Ckronik  &- 
kBrt.-  Talniigea.  19n>. 

E.  G.  H.  G.  B.  L. 

CARKI:  Title  of  a  onD  Hebrew  review,  pnb- 
lished  for  some  months  in  1883  at  Adnanopfe,  under 
the  editotsfaip  <rf  Banich  IGtianL 

Bnuo^UTHT:  FiHKO,  IBdmn  da  hrmBmei  *t  TBmifin 
fJttimum 


eridenced  by  tbe  facts  that  an  altar  to  Thwh  ex- 
isted there  before  the  inirodoctioo  of  tbe  worship  of 
Baal  into  tbe  kingdom  (I  Kings  xviiL  30i:  that 
Q  jab  cfaoee  it  tar  the  place  of  the  assembly  of  tbe 
people:  and  that  EBsha  v^ted  it  &om  Jericho  before 
going  to  Samaria  (II  Kings  iL  3o)  and  even  made  it  his 
abiding-place  (U  Kings  iv.  33).  In  lata-  times  Py- 
thagons,  according  to  bis  biogiapha'  Iambliea& 
was  attracted  to  it  by  its  sacred  reputation:  and 
'''~r«pasian  went  thitha-  to  consult  the  ocade  of  (xod. 

-T^hoat  image  or  temple'  (Tacitas,  -Hist.'  iL  7>. 

The  exact  site  of  the  contest  between  Thwh  and 
BmL  where  fire,  descending  from  heaven,  proved 
tbe  GoA  of  laael  to  be  the  true  (3od  (I  Kings  xvin. 
17-40 1,  has  not  been  idpBtififd.  Tiaditions.  preserved 
in  tbe  monastery  founded  on  3ft.  Cannel  in  1196  by 
Bertbold,  count  of  Limoges,  and  among  tbe  Dnises 
of  the  neighboring  villages,  indicate,  as  the  scene, 
the  eastern  cad  of  the  ridge,  at  a  spot  called  El- 
Ibhanakah  ("the  bonuag*). 


CATtT.     See  Kuun. 

CABm  (CR<JM  I KUX).  MOBrzrAT  2 
TtATTATT    Se* CBEMiiri  >!•  -,; i     : i     . 

CATtXOLT.  TTTTATmr-  French  scholar: 
i.-.  >  ..z  Urn  in  tbe  Frvscii  tkepanment  iA  the  Upper 
Rl:-^  August 3,  ISOScdiedatFiaakfart-oii-the-Jlain 
Feb.  13.  1^73l  His  real  name  was  Gosehd  David 
Bebr  (or  Baer):  tbe  name  "Gatmoiy,'  bone  by  his 
funily  in  the  fouiteeeath  and  fifteenth  ceatnries, 
was  adopted  by  him  when  quite  young.  He  stud- 
ied Hebrew  and  Tataaod  at  Oofanar;  and.  owing  to 
the  fact  that  both  French  and  Geraaa  were  spoken 
in  his  native  town,  he  became  proScieU  in  those 
laagoages.  Cannoly  vent  to  Aris,  and  there  and- 
ooosly  hludied  the  old  Hebrew  manuscripts  m  the 
Kblioth^ae  Xatiooale.  where  he  was  e^plojed. 
Several  anides  pnbfished  by  him  on  laiiuus  vA- 
jects  in  scientific  papeis  ^ade  him  known:  and  on 
the  establishaent  (tf  a  Jewishcamsistoiy  in  Belgjnm. 
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he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Brussels  (May  IS,  183.). 
In  this  p..sition  Carmoly  rendered  nianj'  services  to 
the  newly  founded  congregation,  chietly  m  provi- 
ding schools  for  t  he  poor.  Seven  years  later  liaving 
provoked  great  opposition  by  Ins  new 
scheme  of" reforms,  Carmoly  resigned 
the  rabbinate  and  retired  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
Jewish  literature  and  to  the  collection 
of  Hebrew  books  and  mauusciipts,  in 
which  he  was  passionately  interested. 

Carmolv's  works  have  been  severely  attacked  by 
the  critics;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  state- 
ments can  not  always  be  relied  upon.  Still,  he  ren- 
dered many  services  to  Jewish  literature  and  his- 
tory •  and  the  mistrust  of  his  works  is  often  un- 
founded Carmolv  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  (1)  "Toled'otGedoleYisrael," a  biographical 
dictionary  of  eminent  Jews,  ancient  and  modern, 
Metz  1828  (only  one  volume,  extending  to  "  Aaron 
ben  Havvini."  was  published);  (2)  "  Wessely  et  Ses 
ficrits  "  Naucv,  1829;  (3)  "Sibbub  Rab  Pctahyah," 
the  travels  of  "Pethahiah  of  Kegeusburg,  translated 
into  French  and  accompanied  by  the  Hebrew  text, 
Paris  1831 ;  (4)  "  Eldad  ha-Dani :  "  Relation  d'Eldad 
le  Danite,  Voyageur  du  IX'  Sifcle,  Traduit  en 
Francais,  Suivie  du  Texte  et  de  Notes,"  Brussels, 
1834;  (.5)  "Jlenioire  sur  un  Jledaillon 
His  en  I'llouncurde  Louis-le-Debonnaire," 

Works.       H>.  1839;   (C)  ••  Maimonides  und  Seine 
Zeilgenosscn."    translated    from    the 
Hebrew  into  German,  Fiunkfort-on-the-Main,  1840; 
(7)   "Les  Jlille  et  Un   Contes,  Recits  Chaldecns," 
Brussels.    1842;    (8)   "'Aktan   de-Mar  Ya'akob,"  a 
kind  ofMidrash  in  six  chapters  on  the   Chazars, 
published  for  the  first  time  from  two  manuscripts, 
lb.  1843;    (9)  "Eldad  ct  Medad,  on  le  Joueur  Con- 
verti,"   translated    from    Leo  di    Jlodena's    work, 
with  a  liiographical  notice  on  the  author,  ih.  1844; 
(10)  "Le  .Jardin  Enchante,"  Contes,  ib.   184.");   (U) 
"Scfer  haKuzarim:    Des   Khozars   au   X«   Siecle, 
Suivi   d'une  Lettre  du  Jlinistre  d"Abd  el-Rahman 
III.  au  Roi  de  Khozarie  et  la  Reponse  du  Prince," 
ib.  184.1;  (12)  "  Ilistoire  des  Medccins  Juifs,  Anciens 
et  Jlodernes,"  ib.  1844;  (13)  "Ilalikot  Ercz  Yisrael: 
Itineraires  de   la    Terre    Sainte    des    XIIP-XVIP 
Siecles,"  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  ib.  1847;  (14) 
"Dibre  ha-Yamim  le-Bene  Yahya,"  genealogy  and 
biography  of  the  Yahya  family,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,    1850;    (1.5)   "Ha-' Orebim    u-Bene    Yotiah" 
(The  Crows  and  the  Doves),  genealogy  of  the  Rapo- 
liort  family,  Rbdclhcim.  18(il ;   (16)  "  Imre  Shcfcr" 
(Words  of  Beauty),  on  Helirew  versification,  liy  Ab- 
shalom  Miznihi  {"fourteenth  century),  with  an  intro- 
duction and  an  appendix  containing  literary  essays 
and   poems  by  the  editor,    Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1868;  (17)  "La  France  Israelite;  Memoire  pour  Ser- 
vir  al'Histoire  de  Notre  Litterature,"  Paris,  18.58; 
( 18) "  Mebasscret  Zion  "  (OZion,That  Bringest  Good 
Tidings),  a  collection  of  letters  from  Jerusalem  on 
Ihc  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  Brussels,  1841. 

Besides  these  works,  Carmoly  contributed  to  many 
periodicals,  and  edited  the  "  Revue  Orientale  "  (Brus- 
sels, 1841-40,  3  vols.),  in  whidi  most  of  the  articles 
were  furnished  by  himself.  The  most  important 
of  these  contributions,  which  constitute  works  by 


themselves,  were  (1)  "  Vocabulaire  de  la  GOographie 
Rabbinique  de  France";  (2)  "Essai  sur  I'llistoire 
des  Juifs  en  Bclgique  "  ;  (3)  "  Mille  Ans  des  Annales 
Israelites  d'ltalie";  (4)  "  De  I'Etat  des  Israelites  en 
Pologne";  (5)  "Des  Juifs  du  Maroc,  d'Alger,  de 
Tunis,  et  de  Tripoli,  Depuis  Leur  Etablissement  dans 
Ces  Contrees  Jusqu'a  Nos  Jours." 

BiBiioCRAPnv  :  T1\c  HUKram nf  Bnmmin  af  Tudela,  cd. 
Asher  ii.  ->!«;  Fuenn.  Kcnr^et  FiVrdd,  p.  1.J4 :  a  mono- 
grapli  iaJahrhuch  licr  Voiycfcnchcluhs,  Oct.  1,  !*''"• 

CARMOLY,  ISSACHAR  BAR  BEN  JTI- 
DAH:  Alsatian  lablii;  born  at  Ribeauville,  Alsace, 
Sept.  15,  1735;  died  at  Sulz  May,  1781.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  advanced  in  his  training  for  the 
rabbinate  sufficiently  to  follow  the  elaborate  lectures 
of  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz.  Later,  Carmoly  studicil 
successively  at"  Frankfort,  under  the  direction  of 
Jacob  Josliua,  author  of  "  Pene  Yehoshu'a,"  and  at 
Metz,  under  Samuel  Ilelman,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  rabbi.  On  returning  home,  incompli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  his  father,  Carmoly  began  tlie 
study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Jacob 
Assiir,  a  phvsician  of  Nancy,  but  had  to  give  it  up, 
being  engrossed  with  his  Talmudical  studies.  The 
only°l)enefit  he  derived  from  his  tutor  was  a  fair 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  of  which  he  made  use 

later.  . 

Carmoly  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker 
named  Joseph  Raincau.  The  latter  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  Sulz  to  create  a  rabbinate  in  his  see;  and 
Carmoly  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Sulz. 

Carmoly  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Toscfta   to  the  treatise  Bezah,  published,  together 
with    the   text,   tinder   the   title   "Yam   Yissakar" 
(Sea  of  Issachar ;  Metz,  1769).     The  grandscm  of  the 
author,  Eliakim  Carmoly,  claimed  to  liave  had  in 
his   possession   the  following    manuscripts  of    his 
srrandfather:  (1)  "Yam  Yissakar,"  a  commentary  on 
the  Tosefta    on  the  treatise   Makkot ;   (2)   "  Keler 
Torah"  (The  Crown  of  the  Law),  a  poem  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
the  jMishnah,  and  the  Talmud  ("This  poem."  says 
Eliakim  Carmolv.  "is  still  recited  in  the  district  of 
Sulz  on    the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Law  "  [Sun- 
hat  Torah]) ;  (3)  "Ha-Talmudi  ha-:Melummad"  (The 
Learned  Talnuidist).  a  collection  of  Ilalakah,  Hag- 
L'adah,  and  commentaries;  (4)  "JIatteh  Yissakar" 
(■T'iic  Staff  of  Issachar),  halakic decisions;  (5)  "Sef.T 
Vad  ha-'Ittim"  (Book  of  the  Hand  of  the  Times),  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  calendar;  (6)  "Bene  Yisrael" 
(The  Children  of  Israel),  novell.t  on  many  Talmud- 
ical treatises;  (7)    "Ohel    Yissakar"   (The   Tent  of 
Issachar),  a  treatise  on   mathematics;    (8)   "  Ivarnii 
Shell  "  (Mine  Own  Vineyard),  novelUi;  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, literary  essays,  poems,  etc. 

niRiiooRAPHY:    Nepl-Ghirnncli.   Tolednt  Ofrtolc    I'lsraeZ.  p. 
uli;  StetnsohneWer,  Cal.  KM.  ool.  10.;i :  Eliak mi  Carmoly, 
in  Hn-uc  Orientale.  li.  »4&-:M9;  idem,  iii.  J4t)-J44. 
L.  O.  ^-    ^"■ 

CARMONA:  City  in  the  archbishopric  of  Se- 
ville, Spain,  where  Jews  resided  in  very  early  times. 
In  an  old  "Fuero  de  Carmona"  it  was  ordained 
that  no  Jew  should  command  a  Christian  in  Carmona 
or  in   any  of  the  territory  under   its  jurisdiction. 
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The  Jews  of  Carmona,  wlio  were  very  wealthy 
and  lived  in  a  separate  quarter,  were  in  June,  1391, 
eitlier  murdered  or  forced  to  accept  baptism,  and 
their  synagogue  was  destroyed  in  the  following  De- 
cember. With  the  same  celerity  which  had  char- 
acterized the  persecution  of  Jews  in  1391,  tlic^  perse- 
cution of  the  JIaranos  spread  to  Carmona  from 
Cordova  in  1474,  the  local  iMaranos  being  plundered 
and  killed  in  a  most  hori'ible  manner.  "  Would  that 
yon,  illustrious  king,  had  seen  the  sack  and  devas- 
tation of  the  citj-  of  Carmona !  "  cries  the  jioet  Anton 
de  Moutoro  in  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  king;  "not 
one  thought  to  cry  halt  to  these  excesses," 

BiBLioGRAPnT:  Amador  de  los  Hios,  HMoi'ia,  i.  376,  ii.  360 ; 
Jacobs,   Sources,  No.  13W  (read  1390  for  1395) ;  Fidel  Fila, 
La  Esparia  Hehrca,  pp.  211  ((  acq. ;  CaiicUmero  dc  AnUju 
Oe  Monturij,  p.  9U,  Madrid,  1900. 
.1.  JI.  K. 

CARMONA:  A  family  of  Jewish  tinanciers 
prominent  in  Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  pi'olia- 
bly  came  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Anda- 
lusia. The  earliest  known  member  was  Behor 
Carmona,  oi',  more  exactly,  "Tchelebi"  (Lord) 
Behor  Carmona,  who  had  the  Turkish  title  "Shap- 
tchi  Bashi "  (chief  purveyor  of  alum).  Carmona 
was  at  the  same  time  banker  to  the  court  and  gen- 
eral tax-gatherer,  sharing  these  offices  with  two 
other  Jews,  Ezekiel  Gabbai  and  Isaiah  Ajiman. 
In  time  of  war  Carmona  and  Gabbai  followed  the 
armies,  establishing  themselves  near  headquarters. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  corps  of  the  janizaries, 
in  1826,  by  order  of  the  sultan  JIahmud  two  negroes 
of  the  palace  strangled  Carmona  one  night  in  his  own 
house.     His  property  was  confiscated. 

Thirty  years  later  (185()),  during  the  reign  of  Sul- 
tan 'Abd  al-^Iajid,  a  member  of  the  Carmona  family 
who  had  become  an  English  subject  went  to  Lon- 
don and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  the  Bi'itish  Jews.  The  board  obtained 
from  the  Ottoman  government  a  lirman  granting  an 
annual  pension  of  25,600  francs  fi-om  that  3'ear  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Tchelebi  Behor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  'Abd  al- 
Hamid  (1876),  Behor  Carniona's  son,  David  (Turk- 
ish, Davidtchon)  Effendi,  was  a  member  of  the 
Ottoman  Parliament  convened  under  the  new  consti- 
tution. Although  this  pai'liament  held  only  a  few 
ses.sions,  Davi<rs  title  of  senator  secured  for  his  fam- 
ily after  his  death  a  pension  from  the  government. 

Another  member  of  the  family  was  Joseph  Car- 
mona, born  at  Constantinople  in  1860.  He  was  an 
amateur  writer  and  ti'anslator.  Under  the  title  "El 
Assedio  de  Rhodes"  he  translated  in  1873  fi'om  the 
French  into  Juda^o-Spanish  a  novel  entitled  "Le 
Si^ge  de  Rhodes,"  treating  of  the  customs  of  the 
Jews  of  Rliodes  under  the  dominion  of  Ihe  knights, 
by  Pierie  Baudin,  a  bookseller  of  Constantinople. 

There  are  sevei'al  families  of  the  name  of  Carmona 
at  Salonica  and  Constantinople. 

BiBi.ioGRAPUY  :  Franco,  Uixt,  des  Israelitesde  I'Einpire  OWi- 
man, 
s.  M.  Fr. 

CABNABAT,    CARNOBAT,     or    KARNA- 

BAT :  Town  of  easterii  Humelia  or  southern  Bul- 
garia.    According  to  tradition,  Jews  first  established 


themselves  at  Carnabat  about  1580;  but  the  oldest 
tombstones  deciplierable  bear  date  of  1686.  Eliezcr 
of  Calo  was  cliief  rabbi  of  Carnabat  about  1800; 
Jacob  Finzi,  about  1820;  and  Jo.seph  Hayyim  beu 
Hasson  of  Salonica,  from  1840  to  1876.  The  last- 
named  was  an  exceptionally  learned  rabbi,  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished.  He  left  .several  Hebrew 
works  in  manuscri])t,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
his  .son  Isaac  ben  Hassan  at  Boorghas.  During  the 
Turco-Russian  war,  1876-78,  the  Circassians  ravaged 
the  city,  inflicting  all  manner  of  outrages  upon  the 
Jews. 

The  community  has  now  no  chief  rabbi,  as  was 
customary  undei'  the  Ottoman  rule,  but  is  governed 
by  an  elective  synagogal  council  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government.  It  has  a  synagogue, 
built  in  1882,  a  communal  school  of  70  boys  (in 
1901);  LeProgrSs,  a  reading  club;  "  Bikkur-Holim," 
a  society  for  sick  relief;  and  "Kabarini,"a  burial 
society. 

The  Jews  number  400  in  a  total  population  of 
6.500.  Most  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  calico  and 
grocery  trades.  The  only  large  merchant  is  Heze- 
kiah  Presente,  dealer  in  cereals,  wool,  and  hides. 

D.  M.  Fr. 

CARNIOLA.     See  LAiBAcn. 

CARNIVAL :  Among  the  Romans,  a  perifid  of 
gaiety  during  the  weeks  before  Lent,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  made  to  pla_y  a  contemptuous  part. 
While  the  carnival  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
medieval  pei'iod.  its  scope  was  considerably  extended 
by  Po]ie  Paul  II.  at  Rome,  who  established  foot- 
races in  addition  to  tlie  usual  games.  The  papal 
officials  desired  to  amuse  the  pojiulaee  by  holding 
races  for  vaiious  classes  on  diflVrent  days.  On 
Tuesdays  Jews  raced  for  a  prize  of  valuable  robes 
("  pallia  ").  The  races  were  not  supposed  to  degrade 
the  participants,  but  were  merely  a  part  of  the 
program.  The  Jews  ran  in  red  cloaks,  which  all, 
save  physicians,  had  to  wear.  No  coulestaut  was 
to  be  okler  than  twcntj'  years,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity had  to  contribute  towaril  the  expenses. 

The  Jews'  first  race  took  jdace  in  the  Via  Lata 
Feb.  9,  1466.  The  next  year  the  course  exceeded  a 
mile  and  was  on  another  street.  By  statute  the 
Jews  were  taxed  1,100  florins  in  support  of  the 
races. 

At  first  the  Jews  enjoyed  these  contests.  Later, 
however,  they  wei'e  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  cruel- 
ties by  the  populace;  and  in  1547  a  Jew  died  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  a  race.  This  was  the  last  year 
in  which  Jews  raced  in  the  carnival.  The  carnival 
was  an  institution  of  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  and 
Jews,  wherever  settled,  participated  in  the  races.  In 
Rome,  contests  were  held  later  in  the  Via  Navona 
and  on  the  Jlonte  Testaccio. 

The  races  were  not  the  only  amusements  in  the 
carnival  in  which  Jews  iiarticipated.  Besides  pay- 
ing tribute  from  tlie  earliest  times,  the  Fattori,  rab- 
l)is,  etc.,  of  the  congregation  were  compelled  to 
march  on  foot  before  the  car  of  the  senators  along 
the  entire  Cor.so.  Finally,  on  Jan.  28,  1068,  Pope 
Clement  IX.  ordered  that  the  Jews  be  no  longer 
made  the  sport  of  the  populace,  but  that  a  yearly 
tax  of  300  sciidi  be  collected  instead.     The   elders 
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hail  to  v&v  this  tux  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  carnival 
in  each  V(^r  to  the  papa!  aiithoriUes.  with  due  ileela 
rations  of  loyaltv  aiul  sul)niissiou.  The  statement 
that  these  expressions  were  tolloweil  by  kicking 
the  rabbi  must  be  accepted  as  fiction ;  the  latest 
sources  do  luit  disclose  this  practise  as  customary. 
In  I7J2  the  .lewish  deputies  were  ordered  to  appear 
in  citizens'  clothes,  and  not  in  their  robes  of  office. 

This  annual  procession  soon  drew  upon  itself  the 
scorn  of  the  populace,  and  on  several  occasions  the 
Jewisli  deputies  were  badly  treated.  It  was  con- 
tinued, however,  up  to  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. 
(1846). 

BiBi  lOiiK-vPilT  :  Berliner.  Gf.odi.  derJuOcn  iii  Rom  ii.,  part 
1  pi,  WMS:  ii,.  part  2.  pp.  4T-.il.  Hi;  Vogelstemand  Rieger. 
Geseh.  ihr  Jiiilen  in  Rom,  u.  137  et  sfi}.  ,,    „ 

^  A.  M.  V. 

CABO,  ABRAHAM  B.  RAPHAEL:  Turk- 
ish rabbi;  nourished  at  Adriaiiuple  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eishteenth  century.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
R.  Joseph  Cauo,  and  was  the  stepson  and  pupil  of 
H.  Eliezer  1).  .lacob  Xahiim,  author  of  "Hazon 
Naluim'"  (Constantinople,  1743-45),  whom  he  prob- 
ably succeeded  as  rabbi  of  Adrianople.  Several 
treatises  written  by  R.  Abraham  Caro  and  quota- 
tions from  othei-s  of  his  works,  none  of  which  was 
published  separately,  are  to  be  found  in  his  step- 
father's work.     Abraham  Caro  died  young. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  S7if»i  ha-GctMim  (ed.  Benjacob), 
p  1.5 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Tisrael,  p.  60,  Warsaw,  18tj6. 

I..  G.  P-    '"'I- 

CARO,  ARYEH  LOB  BEN  HAYYIM: 

Preacher  at  Posen  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  "El 
ha-Millu'im"  (Ram  of  Consecration),  a  liomiletic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Song  of  Songs, 
published,  with  additions  entitled  "Abne  Zedek." 
by  his  grandson  Abraliam  lien  Isaac  Zelig  Caro, 
Krotoschiu.  1845. 

Bibliography:  Perles,  In  Mimatsschrift.  xiv.  261;  Zedner, 
Cat.Hclir.  Bii«A«  Brit.  Mils.  p.  IBT. 
L.  G.  I.  Br. 

CABO,  DA'VID :  Prussian  pedagogue ;  born 
about  1782  at  Fordon,  grand  duchy  of  Posen;  died 
Dec.  25,  1839,  at  Posen.  He  belonged  to  the  school 
of  the  JIeasskfim.  and  devoted  his  great  literary 
talents  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
reform  of  Judaism,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Under  the  pseudonym  "  Amittai 
ben  Abida  Ahizedek  "  he  defended  the  Hamburg  Re- 
form Temple  in  "Berit  Emit  "  (Covenant  of  Truth, 
Dessau  ["Constantinople"  ou  title-page],  1820), 
tlie  tirst  part  of  which.  "Berit  Eloliim''  (Covenant 
of  God),  was  published  by  tlie  author  himself,  and 
the  second  part,  "Berit  ha-Kehunnah "  (Covenant 
of  tlie  Priesthood),  or"Tekunnat  ha-Ralibanim " 
(Character  of  the  Rabbis),  by  Judah  Lob  Jlieses  of 
Lemberg,  A  new  edition  of  the  second  part,  with 
additions  by  !Mieses,  was  published  at  Lemberg  in 
187!t. 

Many  of  Caro's  articles,  essays,  and  poems  ap- 
peared in  "Ha-Meassef"  and  in  the"Bikkure  ha- 
'Ittim."  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  left  a  num- 
ber  of    manuscripts   on  literary,    lexicograi)hical. 


bibliographical,  and  pedagogical  subjects.  Among 
his  inedited  works  are  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Zunz's 
"Gottesdienstliche  Vortrilge  der  Juden."  with  notes 
and  additions;  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  same 
author's  biography  of  Rashi,  with  notes;  and  biog- 
raphies of  celebrated  rabbis. 

Bibliography:  Ha-J/fo.-wf/.  viii.  33:  ix.  (4),  14,  63:  x.  (H, 
2.5  44:  (2i  26,  5(1,88:  Bihffioc  )in-'IHiin.  xi.  58.61,  C6,  lliS,  IW, 
1S2  183,  184 ;  .4(1!;.  Zeit.  dcs  Jwd.  iv.  615  et  .>cq.,  v.  4S,  49;  N. 
I.lppmanu,  Lehen  uiid  Wirhen  (Its  David  Cam.  Glugau, 
1840;  Zunz.  in  Asher's  Botjamin  of  Tuxlela,  ii.  300;  Gratz, 
Gexi-h.  (I<r  Jtulen,  xi. 42.5, 428 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bort!., col. 
816:  idem,  Hehi:  Bilil.  xxi.  45. 
I.  .;  S.  Man. 

CABO,  EZEKIEL :  German  ralibi  and  histo- 
rian; born  Xov.  26,  1844,  at  Pinne,  near  Posen;  son 
of  tlie  exegete  and  homiletic  writer  Joseph  Hayyim 
Caro,  rabbi  at  Wloclawek.  He  attended  the  gym- 
nasium at  Bromberg,  the  Jewish  theological  semi- 
nary and  the  university  at  Bieslau ;  subsequently 
he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  philosophy  at  tlie 
University  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  at  first  preacher 
of  the  German- Jewish  community  of  Lodz  (Poland), 
going  thence  to  Mewe  (western  Prussia);  then  was 
successively  rabbi  at  Dirschau,  1870-79 ;  Erfurt,  1879- 
82;  Pilsen  (Bohemia),  1881-91;  and  since  1891  chief 
rabbi  of  the  community  of  Lemberg.  Caro's  works 
include:  "Ausgewiihlte  Gelegenheitsreden "  (Dan- 
zis,  1874);  "Ein  Viertel  Jahihundert  Stadtischer 
Yerwaltiing"  (Dirschau.  1880);  "Gcschichte  der 
Juden  in  Lemberg  bis  zur  Tlieilung  Polens"  (Cra- 
cow, 1894);  also  many  sermons  and  seientitic  essays 
in  Rahmer's  "  Litteraturblatt."  S. 

CARO,  GEORG  MABTIN :  Lecturer  on  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland;  born 
Nov.  28, 1867,  at  Glogau,  Prussia,  Caro  received  his 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  and 
at  different  German  universities,  being  finally  grad- 
uated as  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
Germany,  in  1891.  After  a  prolonged  stay  in  Italy, 
where  lie  sojourned  chiefly  in  Genoa,  he  became 
privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1896. 
As  a  result  of  his  Italian  experiences  his  writings 
deal  principally  witli  the  history  of  noitiicrn  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  special  reference  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  Caro  is  a  contributor  to  the 
"Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,"  to  the  "Mitteilnngen 
des"  Iiistituts  fiir  Oesterreichische  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,"  "Historische  Viertel jahrschrift,"  etc.  His 
chief  works  are:  "Die  Verfassung  Genua's  zur  Zeit 
des  Podestat's"  (his  Strasburg  dissertation).  1891; 
"Genua  und  die  Miichte  am  Mittelmeer,"  Halk. 
1895-99;  and  "Studien  zu  den  Altcren  St.  Galkii 
Urkunden,"  2  parts.  1901-02. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

CABO,  ISAAC  B.  JOSEPH:  Spanish  Tal- 
mudist  and  Bible  commentator;  flourislied  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth.  The  son  of  a  scholar,  and  scion 
of  a  noble  family,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  in 
his  native  city  of  Toledo,  being  one  of  the  foremost 
rabbinical  authoritiesof  the  country  when  he  had  to 
leave  it  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in 
1492.  Then  he  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years,  and  when  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
that  country  too,  fled  to  Constantinople.     During 
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the  persecution  in  Portugal  lie  lost  all  but  one  of  his 
sons,  "who  were  beautiful  like  princes."  Finally-  he 
foiuifl  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he  probably  died  at 
an  advanced  age  after  1.518.  In  this  year  he  pub- 
lislicd  his  conuncntary  to  the  Pentateuch,  "Toledot 
Yi/.hak "  (Constantinople;  printed  si.\  times  in 
Ital}'  and  Poland).  In  this  work  Caro  endeavors  to 
do  justice  to  the  "peshat, "  the  literal  interpretation, 
as  well  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  evincing 
little  originality  but  good  taste.  He  left  a  collect  ion 
of  responsa  that  has  never  been  published.  His 
nephew,  Joseph  b.  Ephraini  Caro,  quotes  from  it 
several  times  (compare  Conforte,  «. c.and  "Abkat 
Rokel,"  No.  144),  and  the  latter's  son,  Judah,  in- 
tended to  ptdjlish  it,  but  never  carried  out  his  in- 
tention. The  Bodleian  Library'  contains  C'aro's 
novelhe  to  Ketubot  (No.  535,  3,  3,  in  Neubauer, 
"Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."),  as  well  as  a  work  entitled 
"  Hasde  Dawid,"  conlaining  pliilosnphic  and  liag- 
gadic  liomilies  (Neubauer,  I.e.  No.  987). 

BIBLIOORAPHT:  Conforte,  Ifore  hn^Dnrnt,  pcI.  Cassel,  p.  31: 
Griitz,  (rivth.  iter  Jwlen,  3d  ed.,  viii.  386;  Steinsclinelder, 
Cat.  BixU.  col.  I  lifl. 

L.    G. 

CARO,  JACOB :  German  historian ;  born  at 
Gnesen,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia,  Feb.  2,  1836; 
son  of  Joseph  Hayyim  Caro,  After  several  years  of 
diligent  study  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 
sic.  he  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  work, 
"Das  Interregnum  Polens  ini  Jahr  1.586,  oder  die 
Hiiuser  Zl)i)row.ski  und  Zamoj.ski,"  Gotha,  1861 ;  and 
was  inunediately  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of 
Riiiqiel's  history  of  Poland  in  the  series  of  "Ge- 
scliiilitcn  der  E\iropaischen  Staaten,"  edited  by 
Heeren  and  Ukert,  and  published  at  Gotha.  Jacob 
Caro  contributed  vols,  ii.-v.  (1863-88)  of  this  monu- 
mental work. 

Before  publishing  tlie  results  of  his  research  he 
undertook  several  extensive  journeys  through  Gali- 
cia  and  the  south  of  Russia,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Germany  in  1863  was  appointed  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Jena.  Shortly  afterward,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  grand  duchess  Helena  of  Russia,  he 
accompanied  her  on  her  travels,  and  was  for  some 
time  attached  to  her  suite  at  St.  Petersburg.  Later 
he  was  jironioted  to  the  position  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Jena;  and  in  1869  was 
called  by  the  University  of  Breslau  to  till  a  special 
chair  of  history.  Since  1883  he  has  occujiied  tlu' 
position  of  professor  at  that  institution. 

His  reputation  is  based  chiefly  on  his  researches 
in  the  history  of  Poland.  Among  his  works,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are:  "Liber  Cancellaria' 
Staiiislai  Ciolek  :  Eiii  Formelbuch  der  Polnischen 
Kiinigskanzlei  aus  der  Zeit  der  Hu.ssilischen  Be- 
wegung,"  3  vols. ,  Vienna,  1871-74 ;  "  Aus  der  Kan/lei 
Kaiser  Siegnumds."  Vienna,  1879;  "Beataund  Hal- 
szka:  Eine  I'olnisch-Russische  Geschichte  aus  dem 
16.  Jahrh.,"  Breslau,  18.80;  "  Lcssing  und  Swift:  Stu- 
dien  iiber  Nathan  den  Weisen,"  Jena,  1.S69;  "Das 
Biindiiis  zu  Canterbury:  Eine  Episode  aus  der  Ge- 
schichte dcs  Koiistanzer  Konzils,"  Gotha,  1880; 
"Ueber  eine  Reformationsschrift  des  15.  Jahrh.," 
Danzig,  1882;  "Johannes  I^onginus:  Ein  Beitrag 
zurLilteraturges(hi(lite,"  Jena.  1863;  "Cathcrina  li. 
von  Russland,"  Breslau,  1876. 


Buu.iOHRAPHV:  La  Grande  EnciiclnpecUe  ;  Broplihaus.  Knn- 
I'lVmtwnn-Lexiltnn,  14th  eU.:  Meyers,  K(inversati<iu.'<-Lexi- 
kim,  5th  ed.;  Gubernatis.  DktUiniiaire  International  des 
Ecrirains  du  Jour;  Yapereau,  Dictionnaire  Univerfeldes 
Contcniporains. 

s.  A.  S.  C, 

CARO,  JOSEPH  B.  EPHRAIM :  The  last 
great  codilier  of  rabbinical  Judaism  :  born  in  Spain 
or  Portugal  in  1488;  died  at  Safed,  Palestine,  ]March 
24,  1575.  After  the  e.xpidsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
iu  1492,  Caro  went  with  his  parents  to  Nicopolis  in 
European  Turkey,  where  he  received  his  first  in- 
struction from  his  father,  who  was  him.self  an  emi- 
nent Talnuidist.  He  married,  first,  Isaac  Saba's 
daughter,  and,  after  her  death,  the  daughter  of 
Hayyim  Albalag,  both  of  these  men  being  well- 
known  Talmudists.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
wife  he  married  the  daughter  of  Zechariah  Sechsel 
(Sach.sel?),  a  learned  and  wealthy  Talinudist.  Be- 
tween 1.520  and  1523  Caro  settled  at  Adrianople, 
where  he  probably  met  the  enthusiast  Solomon 
Molcho,  who  stimulated  his  mystical  tendencies. 
When  the  latter  died  at  the  stake  in  1.532,  Caro  also 
was  tilled  with  a  longing  to  be  "consumed  on  the 
altar  as  a  holy  burnt  offering,"  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  God  by  a  martyr's  death.  Like  Mok  ho,  Caro  had 
fantastic  dreams  and  visions,  which  he  believed  to 
be  revelations  from  a  higher  being.  His  geiuus, 
TJD,  he  thought,  was  nothing  less  than  the  Mishnah 
personified,  which  instructed  him  because  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  its  service.  These  mystical  tcnd- 
.encies  probably  induced  Caro  to  emigrate  to  Pales- 
tine, where  he  arrived  about  1.535,  having  en  route 
spent  several  years  at  Salonica  (1533)  and  Con.stan- 
tinople. 

At  Safed  he  met  Jacob  Ber.\b,  who  excrteil  a 
great  influence  upon  him,  Caro  becoming  an  enthu- 
siastic stipporter  of  Berab's  plans  for  the  restitution 
of  ordination.  After  Berab's  death  Caro  tried  to 
carry  out  these  plans,  ordaining  his  jiupil  Closes 
Alshech;  but  he  finally  gave  up  his  endeavors,  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  overcome  the  opposition  to 
ordination  (compare  his  "  Kcsef  Jlishneh."  on  Sanh. 
iv.,  where  his  .silence  regarding  this  ])oint  is  signifi- 
cant). However,  his  aspiration  to  be  regarded  as  t  he 
highest  authority  in  Judaism  was  practically  real- 
ized; for  his  reputation  during  the  last 
Authority  thirty  years  of  his  life  was  greater  than 
Recog-nized.  that  of  almost  any  other  rablii  since 
]\[aimonides.  The  Italian  Azariah 
dci  Rossi,  though  his  views  differed  widely  from 
Cam's,  collected  money  among  the  rich  Italian  Jews 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  work  of  Caro's  jirinted 
("Me'<ir  'Enayim,"  .xxiii.,  ed.  Benjacob,  i.  241);  and 
the  Pole  Moses  Isserles  compelled  the  recognition 
of  one  of  Caro's  decisions  at  Cracow,  although  he 
thought  Caro  was  wrong  (Isserles,  Responsa,  No. 
48).  When  some  members  of  the  community  of 
Carpentras,  in  Franci-,  believed  themselves  to  have 
been  unjustly  treated  by  the  majority  in  a  matter 
relating  to  taxes,  they  appealed  to  Caro,  whose 
letter  was  sullicient  to  restore  to  them  their  rights 
("Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  xviii.  133-136).  In'the 
East,  Caro's  authority  was,  if  possible,  even  greater. 
His  name  heads  the  decree  of  excommunication  di- 
rected against  Daud,  Jo.seph  Nasi's  agent  (Responsa 
of  Elijah  b.  Hayyim,  "JIayim  'Amukkiin,"  No.  56); 
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and  it  was  Caro  who  condemued  Dei  Rossi's 
"Me 'or  'Enayim"  to  be  burned  (Azidai,  "Mahazik 
Berakah."  p.'l33).  Caro's  death,  therefore,  caused 
general  mouniing:  and  several  funeral  orations  de- 
livered on  that  ocoasion  have  been  preserved  (Closes 
Albelda,  "Danish  Mosheh";  Samuel  Katzenellen- 
bogen,  "Derashot").  as  well  as  some  elegies  (anonj-- 
mous.  see  "  Uev.  Etudes  Juives,"  ix.  304,  305:  x.  317: 
Moscato,  in  "Ozar  Xehmad,"  iii.  167;  and  biog- 
raphy of  Jloseato  by  Apfelbaum,  p.  36). 

Caro  published  during  his  lifetime :  "  Bet  Yosef  " 
(House  of  Joseph),  in  four  parts— (i. ,  ii. )  Venice,  15.50- 
1551;  (iii.,  iv.)  Sabbionetta,  1.5.53-.59;  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  in  four  parts.  Venice,  1.565  (according  to 
St<'inschneider's  Catalogue,  col.  1480,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  was  completed  at  Biri. 
Palestine,  1.5.55);  "  Kesef  Mishneh  "  (Double  Mouev), 
Venice,  1574-75.  After  his  death  there  appeared: 
"Bedekha-Bayit  "  (Repairing  of  the  House),  supple- 
ments and  corrections  to  "Bet  Yosef."  Salonica, 
1605;  "Kelalc  ha-Talmud "  (Methodology  of  the 
Talmud),  ih.,  1.598;  "Abkat  Rokel "  (Powder  of  the 
Merchant).  Responsa,  ib.  1791;  Responsa.  ih.  1.597: 
" Maggid  Mcshaiim  "  (Who  Preaches  Rightly).  Lu- 
blin, 1646;  supplements  to  the  same.  Venice,  16.54; 
"Derashot,"  Salonica,  1799,  in  the  collection  "'Oz 
Zaddikim"  (The  Power  of  the  Righteous).  Caro' 
also  left  a  commentary  upon  the  Misluiah.  as  well 
as  supercommentaries  to  Rashi's  and  Xahmanidcs' 
commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  have,  ap- 
parently, not  been  preserved.  The  Bodleian  Librarj" 
contains  some  smaller  literary  fragments  bj'  Caro  not 
yet  published. 

Caro's  literary  works  and  the  importance  of  his 
share  in  the  development  of  rabliinism  are  beyond 
dispute:  his  works  are  among  the  masterpieces  of 
rabbinical  literatare:  and  his  influence  is  potent 
even  to  this  day.  But  Caro's  character  l;as  been 
variously  criticized,  the  difference  of  opinion  being 
connected  with  the  literary  question   whether  the 

book  ''  ilaggid  Mesharim  "  is  reallj'  a 

"  Maggid     work  bj'  Caro,  or  is  merely  ascribed  to 

Me-  him.     This  book  is  a  kind  of  diar_v  in 

sharim."      which   Caro  during  a  period  of  fifty 

years  noted  his  discussions  with  his 
heavenly  mentor,  the  personified  Mishnah.  He  had 
these  visions  even  at  Xieopolis  (p.  21b;  p.  42b,  ed. 
Poluo,  is  dated  1570;  in  opposition  to  Griltz,  "Gesch. 
der  J>iden,"  ix.  545,  who  asserts  the  text  to  be  corrupt 
but  "iJmn  meaning  there,  of  course,  "father  in-law  " 
and  not  "  son-in-law  ").  The  discussions  treat  of  va- 
rious subjects.  The  maggid  enjoins  Caro  to  be  mod- 
est in  the  extreme,  to  say  his  prayers  with  the  utmost 
devotion,  to  be  gentle  and  patient  always.  Especial 
stress  is  laid  on  asceticism ;  and  Caro  is  often  se- 
verely rebuked  for  taking  more  than  one  glass  of 
wine,  or  for  eating  meat.  "Whenever  Caro  did  not 
follow  the  severe  instructions  of  his  maggid,  he 
suddenly  heard  its  warning  voice.  His  mentor  also 
advised  him  in  family  affairs  (p.  21b).  told  him  what 
reputation  he  enjoyed  in  heaven,  and  praised  or 
criticized  his  decisions  in  religious  questions.  Caro 
received  new  ideas  from  his  maggi<l  in  regard  to  the 
Cabala  only,  for  the  study  of  which  he  iiad  hardly 
anytime;  such  information  was  in  the  nature  of 
sundry  cabalistic  interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch, 


that  in  content,  though  not  in  form,  remind  one  of 
the  theories  of  Caro's  pvipil,  Jloses  Cordovero.  The 
present  form  of  the  "Maggid  3Iesharim"  shows 
plainly  that  it  was  never  intended  for  publication, 
being  merely  a  collection  of  stray  notes;  nor  does 
Caro's  son  Judali  mention  the  book  among  his 
father's  works  (Introduction  to  the  Responsa).  It  is 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  during  Caro's  life- 
time the  cabalists  believed  his  maggid  to  be  actu- 
ally existent  (compare  Vital-Calabrese,  "Sefer  lia- 
Giigulim."  pp.  119,  142,  Wilna,  188.5).  The  "  M.ig- 
gid  ^lesharim,"  furthermore,  shows  a  knowl- 
edge of  Caro's  public  and  private  life  that  no  one 
could  have  pos.sessed  after  his  death ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  maggid  promises  things  to  its  favorite  tLat 
were  never  fulfilled — e.g..  a  martyr's  death — proves 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  forger,  composed  for 
Caro's  glorification.  Rapoport's  assumption  (in 
Kobak's  "  Jeschurun."  vi.  90:  "  Iggerot  Shir."  pp. 
207,  '208)  that  the  "Maggid  Mesharim"  was  writ- 
ten by  Solomon  Alkabiz  and  ascribed  to  Caro  is 
unfounded,  as  well  as  Cassel's  positive  assertion 
that  the  book  was  fabricated  after  Caro's  death 
C  Josef  Karo  und  das  Maggid  Mescharim,"  ap- 
pended to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Lehranstalt 
f i'lr  die  Wissenschaft  des .Judenthnms  in  Berlin,  l.S.ss). 
The  authenticity  of  the  "ilaggid  Mesharim  "  does 
not,  however,  justify  the  assertion  that  Caro  was 
a  cabalist,  in  the  sense  of  regarding  the  Cabala  as 
equally  authoritative  with  Talmudism,  or  so  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  religious  life. 

Although  Maimonides  and  Caro,  the  two  greatest 
codifiers  of  rabbinical  Judaism,  differed  so  widely 
from  each  other,  they  had  this  in  common,  that  in 
their  codes  they  assumed  exclusively  the  standpoint 
of  Talmudism — an  attitude  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  ra))binism.  Just  as  Maimonides' 
"Yad" — aside  from  its  book  "Ha-Madda'" — gives 
no  indication  that  its  author  ranked  Aristotle  im- 
mediately after  the  Prophets,  so  Caro,  in  his  works, 

iloes   not   betray  his   leaning  toward 

Caro's        mysticism.     Of  course,  he  considered 

Character-   the  Zohar  to  be  a  work  of  the  tanna 

istics.        Simon  b.    Yohai  (compare    Solomon 

Alkabiz 's  answer  to  Caro  about  a  diffi- 
cult passage  of  the  Zohar  in  his  "  Berit  ha-Le wi, "  ed. 
Leniberg,  1863,  p.  39,  to  which  Bri'iU  draws  atten- 
tion in  "  Jahrb."  ix.  1.52),  and  a  holy  book,  that,  how- 
ever, has  little  or  no  importance  for  religious  prac- 
tise, which  must  be  ruled  exclusively  by  tbe  Talmud. 
Caro's  mysticism  was  not  specidative  in  nature; 
and  he  devoted  very  little  time  to  the  Cabala,  al- 
though his  maggid  often  exhorted  him  not  to  neglect 
the  study  of  it  ("Maggid  Mesharim,"  p.  57b).  The 
catastrophe  that  came  upon  the  Pyrenean  Jews 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  best 
among  them  that  many  saw  therein  the  signs  of 
Messianic  travail,  n"L"!3  '?3n  (compare  Jacob 
Beu.M!):  and  Caro,  according  to  a  contemporary 
(Azkari,  "Sefer  Haredim."  Introduction),  took  this 
dark  view  throughout  his  life.  While  men  like 
Moi.cno  and  David  REnsEXi  were  led  to  commit 
extravagant  and  foolish  deeds  under  the  influence  of 
this  idea,  Berab's  and  Caro's  nobility  of  nature  came 
to  the  fore.  If  Caro  indulged  in  mystical  visions, 
and.   half    dreaming,  thought    he  heard   heavenly 
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voices  iu  his  soul,  they  served  always  as  reminders 

to  him  that  his  life,  his  actions,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments must  surpass  those  of  other  jicople  (ih. 
"Toledot,"  p.  9;  "Azharot,"  p.  3b,  and  passim). 
C'aro's  mysticism  stimulated  rather  than  hindered 
his  activit)',  urging  him  on  to  great  works.  While 
Caro's 'teacher,  Berab,  had  attempted  to  create  a 
spiritual  center  for  the  Jews  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  by  reestablishing  ordination,  Caro 
tried  to  carry  out  the  same  idea  in  a  dilTerent  way. 

Although  Caro  is  known  to  later  times  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk,  yet  his  earlier 
"  Bet  Yosef "  marked  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Talmudists  of  all  times.  He  began  the  book  in  1522 
at  Adrianople,  finished  it  in  1.542  at  Safed,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  l.^oO-.")!).  In  form  it  is  a  commentary 
upon  Jacob  b.  A.sher's  "  Arba'ah  Turim  "  ;  but  it  is 
really  much  more  comprehensive,  go- 
''  Bet        ing  back  to  the  Talniudimand  halakic 

Yosef."  Midrashim,  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  authorities  cited  by  the 
"Tur,"  and  examining  the  opinions  of  the  authori- 
ties not  mentioned  by  the  latter.  Thirty-two  au- 
thorities, beginning  with  the  Talmud  and  ending 
with  the  works  of  Issei!I-ein,  are  briefly  summed  up 
and  critically  discussed  in  "  Bet  Yosef."  No  other 
rabbinical  work  can  compare  in  wealth  of  material 
with  it.  Though  Maimonides,  in  his  "Yad,"  almost 
completely  covered  Talmudie  literature  (including 
its  archeologica!  poi-tions),  which  was  not  done  by 
Jacob  b.  Asher  and  his  successor,  Caro,  the  latter 
included  in  "Bet  Yosef"  the  immense  material  of 
post-Talmudic  literature;  while  >Iaimonides  hardly 
drew  even  upon  the  works  of  the  Geonim,  confining 
himself  chiefly  to  the  Talmud.  Caro  evidences  not 
only  an  astonishing  range  of  reading,  covering  al- 
most the  whole  Talnuidic-rabbinical  literature  on  its 
halakic  side,  but  also  very  remarkable  powers  of 
critical  investigation.  He  shows  no  disposition  to 
accept  blindly  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties, notwithstanding  his  great  respect  for  them. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  monumental  compilation, 
Caro  clearly  states  the  necessitj'  of  and  his  reasons 
for  undertaking  such  a  work.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Pyrcnoan  peninsida  and  the  in- 
vention of  printing  endangered  the  stability  of  re- 
ligious observances  on  their  legal  and  ritual  .sides. 
In  8pain  and  Portugal  questions  were  generally  de- 
cided by  the  "customs  of  the  country";  the  dif- 
ferent districts  had  their  standard  authorities  to 
which  they  appealed  in  doubtful  cases.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  were  JIaimonides,  Nahmanides, 
and  Asher  b.  Jehiel.  When  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
exiles  came  to  the  various  communities  in  the  East 
and  West,  where  usages  entirely  different  from  those 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  jirevailed,  the 
question  naturally  arose  whether  the  newcomers, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  men  of  greater  learning 
than  the  inendjers  of  the  invaded  comnuinities, 
should  be  ruled  by  the  lattei-,  or  vice  versa.  The 
increase  of  printed  books,  moreover,  spread  broad- 
cast the  products  of  halakic  literature;  so  that  many 
half-educated  persons,  finding  them.selves  in  posses- 
sion of  legal  treatises,  felt  justified  in  following  any 
ancient  authority  at  will.  Caro  undertook  his  "Bet 
Yosef "  to  remedy  this  evil,  quoting  and  critically 


examining  in  liis  book  the  opinions  of  all  the  author- 
ities then  known. 

Caro  at  first  intended  to  follow  his  nwn  judgment 
in  cases  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  vari- 
ous authorities,  especially  where  he  could  support 
his  own  view  by  the  Talmud..  But  he  gave  up  this 
idea  because,  as  he  says,  "  Who  has  the  courage  to 
rear  his  head  aloft  among  mountains,  the  heights 
of  God?"  and  also  becau.se  he  correctlj'  thought, 
though  he  does  not  mention  his  con- 
The  elusion,  that  he  could  gain  no  f<illow- 

Staudard     ing  if  he  set  up  his  authority  against 
Au-  that  of  the  ancient  scholars.     Hence 

thorities.  C'aro  took  Alfasi,  Jlaimonides,  and 
Asher  b.  Jehiel  as  his  standards;  ac- 
cepting as  authoritative  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
tliree,  except  in  cases  where  most  of  the  ancient 
authorities  were  against  them.  The  standard  that 
Garo  set  up  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  was, 
as  a  younger  contemjjorary  remarks  (Hayyim  b. 
Bezalel,  Introduction  to  "  Wikkual.i  ^Mayim  Hay- 
yim"), iu  a  certain  sense,  merely  a  blind:  for  Caro 
proceeded  with  more  independence  and  more  .self- 
confidence.  He  very  often  decides  disputed  cases 
without  regard  to  the  age  and  importance  of  the 
authority  in  question,  expressing  simply  his  own 
views.  He  follows  Maimonides'  example,  as  seen 
in  "Yad,"  rather  than  that  of  Jacob  b.  Asher,  who 
seldom  decides  between  ancient  authorities. 

But,  as  regards  the  form  of  his  work,  Caro  unfor- 
tunately follows  Jacob  b.  A.sher  entirely,  the  "Bet 
Yosef"  in  consetiueuce  sharing  all  the  methodolog 
ical  faults  of  its  ])redeces.sor,  the  "Tur."  Several 
reasons  inducetl  Caro'  to  connect  his  work  with  the 
"Tur,"  insfeacf  of  with  Maimonides' code.  In  the 
first  place,  the  "Tur,  "  although  not  considered  so 
great  an  authority  as  Maimonides'  code,  was  much 
more  widely  known;  the  latter  being  recognized 
only  among  the  Spanish  Jews,  while  the  former  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  among  the  Ashkenazim 
and  Sephardim,  as  well  as  the  Italians.  Secondly, 
it  was  not  Caro's  intention  to  write  a  code  similar 
in  form  to  Maimonides'  work ;  he  intended  to  give 
not  merely  the  results  of  his  investigations,  but  also 
the  investigations  themselves.  He  wished  not  only 
to  aid  the  ofticiating  rabbi  in  the  ]ierformance  of  his 
duties,  but  also  to  trace  for  the  student  the  devel- 
opment of  particular  laws  from  the  Talmud  through 
later  rabbinical  literature.  The  study  of  Talmudie 
literature  was  not  for  Caro,  as  for  Maimonides, 
merely  a  means  toward  an  end — namely,  for  religious 
observances— but  an  end  in  itself;  he,  therefore,  did 
not  favor  codes  that  contained  onl}'  decisions,  with- 
out giving  any  reasons  for  them. 

Caro  wrote  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk  in  his  old  age,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  possess  the  educa- 
tion necessary  to  understand  the  "  Bet  Yosef.  "  The 
arrangement  of  this  work  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  Jacob  b.  Asher  in  his  "Arba'ah  Turim."  but 
more  concise;  nor  are  any  authorities 
The  given.    This  book,  which  forcentiu'ies 

Shulhan     was,  and  in  part  still  is,  "the  code  "  of 

'Aruk.        rabl)inical  .Judaism  for  all  ritual  and 

legal   ((uestions    that    obtained   after 

the  destruction  of   the  Temple,   has  a  remarkable 

history,  hardly  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other  prod- 
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uct  of  rabbinical  literature.  The  author  liimsclf 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  work,  remarking 
that  he  had  written  it  ohietly  for  D»:t:p  D'Toiri 
("young  students."  Shulhan  "Anik,  Iiitroductiou), 
lie  never  refers  to  it  in  his  responsa.  but  always  to 
the  "Uet  Yosef."  The  Shulhan  "Aruk  achieved 
its  reputation  anil  popularity  not  only  against  the 
wisliesof  theatilhor,  but.  curiously  enough,  through 
the  ver}-  scholars  wlio  attacked  it.  The  historj-  of 
the  Shulhan  "Aruk  is.  in  a  way,  identical  with  tlie 
history  of  iiibbinical  literature  in  Poland  for  a  period 
of  two  centuries.  Recognition  or  denial  of  Cam's 
authority  lay  entirely  with  the  Polish  Tahuudists. 
Germany  had  been  forced  to  give  way  to  Poland  as 
early  as  tlie  beginning  of  the  si.\teenth  century  ;  and 
in  the  last  tln'rd  of  that  century  the  East  had  be- 
come so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  new  cabalistic 
school  of  Luria  tliat  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was 
greatly  neglected.  Caro  was  opposed  in  the  East 
only  by  his  contemporaries,  Yoni-Tob  Zahalon,  wlio 
dcsigniited  the  Shulhan 'Arulv  as  a  book  for  D'jop 
)nsn  'DV1  {"chihlrenaud  ignoramuses":  see  his  Ke- 
sponsii.  Xo.  67,  beginning),  and  Jacob  Castro,  whose 
work  '■ 'Erekha-Shulhan  "  consists  of  critical  glosses 
to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Isserles  and  Solomon  Luria 
were  Caro's  first  important  adversjiries.  Although. 
the  opposition  of  these  two  men  was  different  in 
kind  and  due  to  different  motives,  it  may  be  regarded 
in  a  measure  as  the  protest  of  the  Ashkenaz.im 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Scpliardim.  The 
Ashkenazim — first  the  German,  and  then  the  Polish 
— were  much  more  scrupulous  in  matters  of  ritual 
than  their  Spanish  Portuguese  brethren;  hence  they 
considered  that  Caros  "Bet  Yosef"  contained  dan- 
gerous innovations,  as  the  authorities  he  followed 
were  chiefl}'  Sepharilim,  whose  opinions  did  ui>t  |ue- 
vail  among  the  Ashkenazim. 

Immediately  uiion  the  appearance  of  Caro's  "Bet 
Yosef."  Isserles  wrote  his  "Darke  Mosheh, "  a  mod- 
erately expressed  but  very  severe  criticism  of  Caro's 
great  work.  In  place  of  Caro's  tlu-ce  standard  au- 
thorities, ls.serles  brings  forward  the  D'JTinX  ("  the 
later  authorities"),  together  with  the  Franco-German 
Tosafists  as  criteria  of  opinion  ("  Darke  Jlosheh  "  to 
Yoreh  De'ah,  3.5).  The  importance  of  the  Mix- 
hag  ("'prevailing  local  custom")  is  also  a  point  of 
dispute  between  Caro  anil  Isserles:  while  the  former 
held  fast  to  original  authorities  and 

Isserles'      material  reasons,  the  latter  eon.sidered 
Opposition   the  niinlmg  as  an  object  of  great  im- 

to  Caro.  jiortance,  and  not  to  be  omitted  in  a 
code.x.  This  point.  es|)ecially,  in- 
duced Isserles  to  write  his  glosses  to  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  tliat  the  customs  (minhagim)  of  the  Ash- 
kenazin\  might  be  recognized,  and  not  be  set  a.side 
throvigh  Caro's  reputation.  If  Abraham  b.  David's 
criticism  of  Jhiiraonides'  code  be  comjiared  with 
Isserles'  criticism  of  Caro's  Shulhan  "Aruk.  tl-.e 
question  suggests  itself  why  the  Shidhan  "Aruk 
became  an  authoritative  code,  in  spite  of  o])position 
and  against  the  will  of  its  author,  while  JIaimonides' 
"Yad"  found  no  acceptance  among  the  Franco-Ger- 
man Jews,  owing  to  Abraham  b.  David's  criticism 
and  influence.  The  answer  lies  in  the  fad  that  the 
keen  and.  in  part,  just  criticism  by  U.XBaD  de- 
stroyed  confidence   in   Maimonides'  "Yad,"  while 


Isserles  was  not  content  only  to  criticize,  but  sup- 
plemented Caro's  work  extensively,  with  the  result 
tliat  the  Ashkenazim  then  accepted  the  Shulhan 
Aruk,  assuming  that  in  its  corrected  form  it  was  an 
unquestionable  authority. 

St)lomon  Luria's  opposition  to  Caro's  code  was 
due  to  entirely  different  motives.  Luria  shared 
Isserles'  great  respect  for  the  French  scholars, 
whom  lie  placed  above  the  Sephanlic;  but  he  held 
that  "since  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  no  opinion 
that  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  Talmudim  or  the 
halakic  ^lidrashim  can  claim  to  be  authoritative  " — 
a  view  so  novel  and  daring  that  Luria  found  few 
supporters  even  among  his  own  countrymen,  and 
his  "Yam  Shel  Shelomoh  "  was  not  enough  to  de- 
prive Caro's  works  of  their  authority.  The  Shul- 
han 'Aruk  witli  Isserles'  supplements  was  so  popu- 
lar, and  enjoyed  such  great  authority  even  so  early 
as  tlie  last  third  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  that  H.w- 
YIM  1!.  Bez.m.el's  attacks  on  it  were  also  without 
effect.  Hayyim,  a  Pole  by  birth  and  education,  at- 
tempted in  his"Wikkuah  Mayim  Hayyim,"  to  de- 
fend Germany'shonor  against  both  Caro  and  Isserles 
— against  the  former's  a\ersion  to  the  German 
authorities,  and  the  hitter's  endeavor  to  set  up  the 
Polish  niiuhag  as  the  "minhag  Ashkenaz  "  par  ex- 
cellence. But  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv  the  Shulhan  "Aruk  found  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor in  Mordecai  Jafe's  "Lebushim."  Jafe,  wlio 
was  a  pupil  of  Luria  and  Isserles, 
Mordecai  adojited  in  his  code  a  method  midway 
Jafe.  between  the  prolix  discursiveness  of 

the  "Bet  Yosef"  and  the  terse  oracu- 
lar form  of  the  Shulhan  "Aruk,  both  of  which  the 
"Lebushim"  far  surpasses  in  style,  arrangement, 
and  method.  This  book  seemed,  on  its  appearance, 
likely  to  displace  the  Shulhan  'Aruk:  but  the  se- 
vere criticism  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  Jafe's 
younger  contemporary,  Alexander  Falk  ha-Kohen, 
in  his"Sefer  Jle'irat  'Enayim,"  a  commentary  on 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  shattered 
the  reputation  of  the  "  Lebushim,"  and  again  con- 
firmed that  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 

Falk  heads  the  list  of  the  commentators  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk  who  helped  to  increase  its  author- 
ity,  and  made  it  impossible  for   rabbinical  litera- 
ture to   stagnate.     These   commentators  examined 
tlie   differences    of  opinion    between   Caro,    Isser- 
les, and  Luria,  as  well  as  the   validity  of  the  reas- 
ons given  by    these  and   other  auth- 
Commenta-  orities  for  their   opinions.     It    is.    in 
tors  of  the    part,  due  to  the  endeavors  of  Jle'ir  b. 
Shulhan      Gi'ilaliah  JlallaRaM  of  Lublin,  Sam- 
•Aruk.        uel    Edels,   and    Yom-Tob   Lipmanu 
Heller   that   the   Shulhan  'Aruk  did 
imt  ilisiilace  the  study  of  the  Talmudand  the  ancient 
sources:   they  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Shul- 
hiui  'Aruk,  considering  the  Talmud  as  by  far  the 
chief  slmlv   (compare,   for  example,   Respon.sa  of 
MallaRnM",  Nos.  U,  10'2). 

Tlie  last  important  attack  on  the  Shulhan  Aruk 
was  made  by  Joel  Siirkes  in  his  "Bayit  Hadash  " 
(New  House),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  restore 
.Jacob  b.  Asher's  code  to  the  reputation  it  had  en- 
joyed, especially  among  the  Ashkenazim:  attempt- 
ing, in  numerous  passages  of  his  book,  to  abolish 
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the  customs  introduced  in  many  places  under  the 
comhined  influence  of  Cavo  and  Isserles  (BaH  to 
Yoreli  De'uh.  279:  Kesponsa,  No.  80  [new  series 
42]).  But  Joel  succeeded  as  little  as  his  master, 
Luria.  in  his  opposition  to  Caro  and  Isserles. 

The  battle  raginjr  around  the  Shull.iati  '  Aruk  lasted 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  its  authority  not  being 
firmly  established  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  date  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
commentaries  to  it,  the  period  of  the  so-called  Ah.v.- 
KOXIM.  JIOSES  LiM.v  B.  Is.\.vc.  David  b.  Samuei, 
HA-LeVI.    SIIABBETHAI   B.  ilEIIt   IIA-KolIEX,  Abra- 

HA.M  Abei.e  Gombixeu.  and  S.vmiei.  b.  L'ui  Phoebis 
of  Waydyslav,  all  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
the  classical  commentators  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 
They  differ  in  their  relation  to  Caro  and  Lsserles. 
though  all  the  Al.iaronim  fully  and  unreservedly  rec- 
ognized the  authority  of  both.  Moses  Lima  held 
that  no  one  was  entitled  to  decide  any  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  Shullum  'Aruk  "who  was  not  at  the  same 
time  competent  to  expunge  entire  paragraphs  from 
it"  (Emden,  "She'elat  Ya'abez."  ii.,  No.  20,  end). 
while  David  b.  Samuel,  although  a  pupil  and  son- 
in-law  of  Joel  Silrkes.  held  that  no  decision  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk  was  under  any  circ\uustances  a  cri- 
terion to  be  literally  followed  (Yoreh  De'ah,  48. . 
5).  Shabbethai  b.  Mei'r's  relation  to  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk  is  a  jieculiar  one.  One  of  the  keenest  minds 
among  the  R;ibbis,  he  was  the  warmest  defender  of 
C'aro  and  Isserles  against  the  attacks  of  the  Aharo- 
nim :  while  he  himself  unsparingly  attacked  not  only 
the  ShuU.iau  'Aruk.  but  also  all  the  post-Talmudic 
authorities.  Although  all  these  men  thus  preserved 
a  certain  independence  toward  the  work,  they  yet 
confirmed  its  authority  by  making  it  the  basis  of 
their  own  works  and  b}'  undeitaking  to  explain  it. 
The  above-mentioned  Polish  Talmudists  especially, 
David  b.  Samuel  and  Shabbethai  b.  Meir,  placed 
the  authority  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  be3'ond  dis- 
pute, answering  in  their  commentaries  attacks  upon 
it,  and  supplementing  the  missing  portions  from  the 
works  of  olhers.  Menahem  Krochnuil  (second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century )  says :  "  Since  Caro's '  Bet 
Yosef '  and  Shulhan  'Aruk,  and  Isserles'  notes  on 
the  latter,  have  apjjeared  and  been  distributeil 
throughout  Israel,  we  must  follow  them  alone"  (Re- 
sponsa,  "Zeniah  Zedek,"  No.  9,  end).  Gershon 
Ashkeuazi,  Krochmal's  son-in-law,  expressed  him- 
self similarly  (""Abodat  ha-Gershoni,"  No.  48.  be- 
ginning), and  also  his  contemporary  Ephraim  b, 
Aaron  ha-Kohen  ("Sha'ar  Efrayim,"  No.  11.3,  p. 
81a.  bottom),  who  relates  that  the  congregational 
archives  of  Buda,  where  he  was  rabbi,  contained  a 
resolution  not  to  accept  any  rabbi  that  did  not  agree 
to  render  his  decisions  according  to  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk  (('6. ;  see  also  Isaiah  Ilorwitz,  "SheneLuhot 
ha-Berit,"  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  74b). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  authority  of  thi' 
Shulhan  'Aruk  was  so  firnily  established  that  even 
men  like  Hayyim  Jair  Baeharach  (Supplements  to 
his  "Hawot  Ya'ir,"  p.  262)and  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz 
("Kizzur  Tekofo  Kolien  "),  who  possessed  great  in- 
dependence and  self-contidence,  considered  it  in- 
disputable. Elijah  b.  Solomon  of  Wilna,  however, 
did  not  share  this  opinion,  having  no  regard  for 
preceding  authorities,  but  decided  cases  on  their 


merits.  Among  the  Sephardim,  Hezekiah  de  Silva, 
born  IGoO,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  among  the  Ori- 
ental Jews  who  dared  to  attack  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 
The  Egyptian  rabbis,  in  return,  forbade  the  reading 
of  his  "Peri  Hadash." 

Instrumental  as  was  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  in  shaping 
rabliinieal  Judaism,  it  was  necessarily  singled  out  for 
at  tack  by  those  who  sought  to  assail  the  latter.  Pas- 
sages from  the  book,  detached  from  theircontext,  and 
often  intentionally  mutilated  and  misinterpreted, 
were  used  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Anti-         Jews  as  a  means  of  representing  the 

Semitic       ethics  and   religion   of   the  Jews    as 

Attacks  on  dangerous    and    despicable.     As    re- 

the  gards    the    work    itself — the  attacks 

Shulhan  are  directed  really  against  the  entire 
'Aruk.  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews 
— two  works  may  be  mentioned  here 
which  clearly  and  distinctly  refute  the  uufovinded 
criticisms  brought  against  the  book;  namely,  "  Der 
Schulchan  Aruch,"  by  D.  HolTmann  (Berlin,  1885), 
and  "  Die  Gesetzsammlung  des  Judenspiegels  .  .  . 
von  Aron  Brimau  .  .  .  Beleuchtet  und  Bericlitigt," 
by  K.  Lippe  (Jassy.  188.">).  Compare,  also,  Gentiles, 
Ethics,  Rabbinical  Judaism. 

The  attacks  made  by  modern  Jewish  historians 
upon  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  especially  the  accvisatiou 
that  it  forces  rabbinical  Judaism  into  a  strait-jacket, 
can  hardl}'  be  sup])orted.  The  code  is  not  the  crea- 
tor of  that  rigorous,  scrupulous  attitude  inimical 
to  all  libert}',  but  a  product  of  it.  The  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  furthermore,  has  caused  anything  but  stag- 
nation of  intellectual  activity  among  the  Jews,  as  is 
most  clearly  shown  by  the  rabbinical  literature  of 
the  period  (15.50-1700),  the  products  of  which,  all 
more  or  less  influenced  bv  Caro,  are  among  the  most 
eminent  works  of  their  kind.  Compare  Codifica- 
tion, Reform  Movement. 

Bibliography:  For  editions  of  Caro'.s  works,  commentaries 
and  essays  on  same,  comi>are  the  catalogues  of  Benjacob, 
Steinschiieider,  Van  Straalen,  and  Zedner,  ^'.r.,  and  under 
Jacoh  h.  AsfKr  and  MaimnuUirs.  Translations:  Lederer, 
Svhuh-han  Aruch.  Franktort-ou-the-Maln,  IsflT-liXHi, e.\tracts 
from  the  hrst  and  second  parts  of  the  Sliulhaii  'Anih;  U. 
Liiwe,  DcrSehuMian  Aruch.  Vienna,  l.'^Hti, 2  vols.;  Pavlyand 
Neviasky,  EltucJ  (lit  Jurfaii'mc.  Orleans,  Isns-l'.iOl,  French 
tninsl.  of  the  second  part  of  Xh*^  SJuiUinn  '.lr(//v;  Shulhan 
iui-Ptiiiiw.  Salonica.  l.">t)S,  extracts  fii.'in  the  ."^liulhaii  'Arttk 
iuLadiiio:  ¥..  VrifdWc^.  liahJituu  Yin^cf  Kara.  t)rahobycz, 
189.5;  Gaster,  TJie  Itriii'U  nud  Sources  of  the  ShulcJian 
^)'!«7i.  in  the  report  of  the  Lady  Judith  Monteflore  College, 
1893;  A.  Geiper,  Xacliuclaasene  Schriftcn.  ii.  18H-1S8; 
Gratz,  GcKch.  (hrJinUu,  i.x..  Inde.x;  Rab  Zair  (psemionym 
for  Hayyim  Czernowitz  V^^^J'^i'^^).  Lc-Tolcthtt  ha-Shuihau 
^ A ruh.  in  Ha-ShiUidh.  iv..  v..  vi.;  idem.  Milhnm.  ib.  ix.; 
idem,  in  Graetz-Rabbiuowioz,  HMorii.  viii.  tHiMUS:  s.  P. 
Rabbinowicz.  J/02(i'e  (rota?i.  Index;  D.  Kohn  (*<J:^3),  Ehcn 
Neuef,  pp.  13-15. 

L.    Or. 

CARO,  JOSEPH  HAYYIM  B.  ISAAC 
SEIilG:  German-Russian  ralibi;  born  1800;  died 
in  AVluclawek,  government  of  AVarsaw.  April  21, 
189.5.  He  was  educaled  as  an  Orthodox  Talmudist, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  R.  Zebi  Ilirsch  Am- 
sterdam of  Konin.  government  of  Kalisz  in  Russian 
Poland,  whose  pupil  he  became.  He  afterward  esttib- 
lished  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Gnesen,  near  Posen, 
whence,  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  called  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Pinne,  in  the  province  of  Po.sen. 
Later  he  became  rabbi  of  Fordon,  in  the  same  prov- 
ince, and  twenty  years  after  his  first  call  he  became 
rabbi  of  the  progressive  and  Germanized  community 
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of  Wloclawek,  where  he  remained  uutil  his  death.. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  first  truly  Ortliodox  rabbis  in 
Russia  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  German 
and  to  deliver  sermons  in  that  language. 

Caro  was  famous  not  only  for  his  extensive  rab- 
binical knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preacher ;  and  eveu  at 
the  present  day  his  works  are  popular  among  oUl- 
style  "  maggidim "  aud  "  darshaniin. "  His  first 
work,  "Jlinhat  Sliabbat,"  is  a  German  translation 
(in  Hebrew  characters)  of  Pirke  Allot,  with  a  short 
commentary  in  German  aud  a  longer  one  iu  Hebrew 
(Ivrotoschin,  1847).  In  the  third  edition  of  that 
work  (Wihia,  1894)  the  German  commentary  is 
omitted  aud  that  of  Maimonides  substituted  for  it. 
nis"Teba  we-IIaken,"  containing  ndes  of  ".she- 
hitah  "  and  "bedikali"  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
was  published  by  his  .sons  Isaac  aud  Jacob  (Leipsic, 
1859;  2d  ed.,  Wilna,  1894).  His  chief  work,  "Kol 
Omcr  Kera,"  is  a  collection  of  sermons  iu  four  vol- 
lunes  (Warsaw,  1860-80;  2d  ed.,  Wilna,  1895), 
arranged  after  the  order  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
weekly  sections,  which  furnished  the  texts.  The 
last  of  his  published  works.  "  Yoreh  u-JIalkosh " 
(Wilna,  1894),  is  also  a  collection  of  sermons,  mostly 
funeral  orations,  some  of  which  were  originally  de- 
livered iu  German.  Here  and  there  iu  his  works  are 
to  be  found  poetical  compositions  and  other  traces 
of  the  inllueuceof  modern  ideas  not  common  among 
the  rabl)is  of  Russian  Poland.  His  inclination 
toward  the  "Haskalah"  and  its  Neo-IIebrew  litera- 
ture is  shown  by  the  article  which  he  contributed, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  to  the  year-book  "  Ha-Asif  " 
(iv.  132-137,  Warsaw,  1887),  entitled  "Birkat  ha- 
Zedukim."  Caro  was  also  a  pioueer  Zionist  and  de- 
fended the  colonization  of  Palestine  against  the  op- 
ponents of  that  plan.  Two  of  his  letters  on  the 
subject  are  printed  in  "Shibat  Zion."  He  attended 
to  his  rabbinical  duties  until  past  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  retired  from  active  work  only  a  few  years  before 
his  death. 

One  of  Caro'ssons  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Breslau,  and  two  others  are  the  rabbis,  respect- 
ively, of  Lemberg  and  Thorn. 

Bibliography  :  Ahiasaf,  .WSS. 

L.  G.  P.    Wl. 

CARPENTBAS  :  Chief  town  of  the  arrondisse- 
meiit  of  that  name  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
France.  .Tews  settled  at  Carpentras  at  a  very  earl}' 
period.  The  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions  called 
"  Kol  ]5o  "  quotes  a  document  (No.  1 17)  attributed  to 
Jacob  Tam,  grandson  of  Kashi  (twelfth  centuiy),  in 
wliieli  the  rabbis  of  Car]x'utras  are  mentioned  to- 
gether with  "the  elders  and  scholars  of  Troyes  and 
its  environs,  the  great  men  of  Auxerrc,  the  scholars 
of  the  regions  of  the  Rhine,  the  doctors  of  Paris  and 
their  neighbors,  the  scholars  of  Lyons,  of  Lombardy, 
of  the  seacoast,  of  Anjou,  of  Poitou,  and  the  great 
men  of  Lorraine."  Expelled  iu  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteentli  century,  the  Jews  returned  to  Carpentras 
in  1203.  On  Feb.  28,  1276,  Bishop  Pierre  III.  Ros- 
taiiig  made  an  agreement  with  them,  signed  by  sixty- 
four  heads  of  families,  representing  two-thirds  of 
tlie  community,  by  which  they  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be,  as  their  forefathers  at  Carpentras  had 
been,  vassals  of  the  bishop,  and  they  consented  to 


pay  to  him  and  to  his  successors  the  follow{n,g  taxes: 
(1)  an  annual  quit-rent  of  18  Tours  pounds:  (2)  a 

tallage  of  25  pounds  for  six  specified 
Thirteenth  cases;  (3)  sheets  for  the  bishop's  guest- 
Century,      beds;  (4)  all  the  tongues  of  the  cattle 

they  might  kill,  or  should  have  killed; 
(5)  an  annual  tax  on  their  rural  and  urban  posses- 
sions, and  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  total  .seat-rent 
of  the  synagogue;  (6)  ten  Tours  sous  for  every  for- 
eign or  strange  Jew  coming  to  live  at  Carjientras, 
and  desiring  to  be  received  as  a  citizen  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  Jews;  (7)  fifteen  Tours  sous  for  every 
Jew  wishing  to  live  outside  of  the  chain  fixed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  "  vi.sataria  "  (post  of  inspection).  In 
addition,  (8)  Jews  are  thenceforward  forbidden  to 
a.ssist  or  support  any  person,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation against  the  bishop,  or  to  have  any  relations  or 
couneetion  with  them;  (9)  Jews  are  obliged  to  render 
the  above-mentioned  homage  to  evciy  new  bishop, 
to  swear  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  observe  the  .same 
agreement  with  him;  (10)  the  bi.shop  binds  himself 
and  his  succes.sors  to  impose  no  other  taxes  upon  tlie 
Jews,  to  guard  their  property,  and  to  protect  them 
against  injustice  and  violence;  (11)  the  Jews  are 
permitted  to  leave  the  city  and  to  establish  them- 
selves elsewhere,  but  in  that  case  they  will  cease  to 
be  citizens  of  Carpentras  (''Revue  Etudes  Juives," 
xii.  43,  44). 

The  convention  of  April  12.  1320,  between  Pope 
John  XXII.  and  the  bishop,  cousecrated  by  the  bull 
of  "dismemberment,"  changed  tlie  situation  created 
for  the  Jews  by  the  act  of  1276.  They  ceased  to  be 
the  bishop's  property,  his  "subscribed"  serfs,  but 
they  remained  to  a  certain  extent  his  tributary  vas- 
.sals  (Bardiuet,  "Revue  Historique,"  xii.  40).  Pro- 
tected against  the  Pastoureaux  by  Pojie  John  XXII. 
in  1320,  they  were  nevertheless  exiiclled  by  him 
from  Carpentras  in  1322.  Their  synagogue  was  de- 
molished, a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
being  erected  on  its  site  ("Revue  Etudes  Juives," 
xii.  48;  compare  Bardinet,  I.e.  xii.  17). 

Pope  Clement  VI.,  well  disjiosed  toward  the  Jews, 
on  his  accession  in  1342,  revoked  the  edict  of  expul- 
sion of  John  XXII.  Bishop  Hugues  permitted 
twelve  heads  of  Jewish  families,  who  in  1343  hail 
returned  to  Carpentras,  to  build  a  new  synagogue, 
aud  also  to  have  a  cemetery  near  the  city,  on  jiay- 
nient  of  a  jearly  contribution  of  six  pounds  of 
spices,  three  of  ginger,  and  three  of  jieppcr  ("  Revue 
Etudes  Juives,"  xii.  51;  compare  Bardinet,  I.e.  xii. 
41).  This  agreemeut  of  1343  was  renewed  by  Bishop 
John  I^laudrini  in  1367;  but  Bishop  Peter  IV.  de 
Rabath  revoked  it  in  138.")  and  reestablished  the 
annual  tax  of  eighteen  pounds  that  dated  back  to 
1276.  Pope  Beneilict  XHI.  claimed  in  1403  all  the 
taxes  which  the  Jews  had  formerly  paid  to  the  ejiis- 
copal  household,  especially  the  furnishing  of  the 
sheets  for  the  bishop's  guest-beds.  By  an  a,grec- 
ment  of  May  2,  1405,  the  Jews  could' free  themselves 
of  this  prestation  by  paying  to  the  bishop  annually 
the  sum  of  twenty  florins  iu  gold  ("Revue  Etudes 
Juives,"  xii.  55;  compare  Bardinet,  I.e.  xii.  43). 
Other  agreements  were  made,  now  and  later  on, 
between  the  Jews  and  the  bishopric  iu  regard  to  the 
tax  on  seat-rents  of  the  syuagogue,  the  selling  of 
kosher  wine,  the  presence  of  the  rector's  sergeant  at 
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circuiiuisious,  marriages,  and  iiiurmeuts,  ami  the 
policing  of  llie  ghetto,  etc.  ("  Revue  Etudes  Juives. " 
xii.  56  et  set/.). 

Clement  VII. .  who  had  coiitirmed  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews  iu  15i4,  revoked  I  hem  in  \oiit.  In  a  bull 
of  June  13,  lo'25.  he  ordered  the  men 
Sixteenth  to  wear  the  yellow  hat,  and  the  women 
Century,  some  other  distinctive  mark.  Paul  IV. 
in  l.Vi."),  Pius  V.  in  loGG,  and  Clement 
VIll.  in  l")i)2  renewed  the  decrees  of  their  predeces- 
sors ("  Hevue 
Etudes  Juives," 
vi.  90).  Not- 
withstanding 
these  bulls,  the 
Jews  obtained 
permission  to 
wear  no  other 
signs  than  those 
they  were  ac- 
customed to  (;V' 
x.wii.  70).  On 
the  accession  of 
Paul  III.  the 
Jews  of  Car 
pentras  sent 
two  procurators 
to  Rome,  Jo- 
seph de  Lattl'S 
and  VidesAvig- 
dor  of  Cavail- 
lou,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the 
pojie  a  new  ex- 
amination into 
their  rights. 
This  request 
was  entirely 
successful  (///. 
74).  Hv  his  bull 
of  Feb.  36,  1569, 
Pius  VII.  ex- 
pelled the  Jews 
from  the  Italian 
and  French  ter 
ritor}'.  An  ol- 
der of  the 
legate,  dated 
Avignon  (Aug. 
3,  1570),  com- 
manded them 
to  leave  the 
country  by  Oct. 

ISfollowing.  The  rector,  however,  permitted  asniall 
number  of  them  to  remain  at  Carpentras;  and  these, 
a  few  years  later,  had  again  grown  into  an  impor- 
tant community  (ib.  xii.  165).  The  bull  of  Clement 
VIII.  (Feb.  28,  1593),  by  which  the  Jews  were  driven 
from  the  pontilical  states,  except  Rome,  Ancona, 
and  Avignon,  was  not  enforced  at  Carpentras.  Those 
provinces  which  iu  the  comse  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  repeatedly  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  succeeded  no  better. 

The  Jews  willingly  paid  the  episcopal  taxes,  etc., 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  agreement  of  1276. 
Twice,  however,  they  resisted,  in  1518  and  in  1781 ; 


North  Gate  op  the  Jewry  at  Carpentras. 

(From  the  "  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives.") 


but  each  time  tliey  were  compelled  to  render  hom- 
age to  the  bishop,  and  to  pay  all  that  they  owed  him 
(ib.  xii.  63).  The  Revolution  and  the  annexation  of 
the  county  of  Venaissin  by  France  freed  them  from 
this  yoke  of  the  Midille  Ages. 

The  synagogue,  built  in  1741  upon  the  same  spot 
as  the  one  of  1367,  was  repaired  iu  1784,  and  again  in 
1899.  It  has  several  distinctive  featiu'cs  not  found 
outside  of  tlic  county,  unless  in  Italy  (.see  detailed 
description    by    I.   Loi:b,   "Revue   Etudes  Juives," 

xii.    237,     235). 
The    cemetery, 
probably       the 
same  as  the  one 
granted  to    the 
Jews  iu  1843  by 
Bishop  Ilugties, 
is    situated     in 
theuorthcastern 
part  of  the  city, 
in   the    quarter 
called  "  La  Fon- 
t  rouse."      Ncu- 
bauer    has    de- 
scribed   in    the 
"Archives     des 
Missions  Scien- 
titiques"        (3d 
series,    vol.    i.) 
some    to m b - 
stones  from  the 
old      ceiuetery, 
now  in  the  mu- 
seum    of     Car- 
pentras.        For 
t  lie  construction 
and  support  of 
their  syuagogue 
and     cemetery, 
the  expcn.ses  of 
their  ritual, 
and    the   heavy 
taxesarbitrarily 
imposed     upon 
them  from  time 
to   time,  the 
community 
contracted        a 
debt   which,  at 
the     beginning 
of   this   c e n  - 
tury,  amounted 
to       386,831.33 
francs.     This  w  as  fully  paid  between  June  26,  1823, 
and  Sept.  6,  1835. 

Carpentras  constituted   formerly,   together  with 
Avignon,  Lisle,  and  Cavaillon,  the  four  communi- 
ties, "  Arba'  Kehillot, "  that  were  the  only  ones  tol- 
erated in  the  French  ]jontitical  territory.     They  had 
a  special  liturg}' :  (1)  the  seder  of  "  Yamim  Nora'im  " 
(Ritual  for  the  New  Year  and  Daj'  of 
Liturgy.      Atonement;    Amsterdam,    1739);    (3) 
the   seder  of    the    three    "  Regalim " 
(Festivals;  Amsterdam,  1759);   (3)  the  seder  of  the 
four  fasts   (Amsterdam,   1762);   (4)  the  "Seder  ha- 
Tamid"   (Daily    Ritual;    Avignon,    1767);    (5)  the 
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"Seder  Im-KonUris ''  (Uitual  Opusculum ;  Avig- 
non, 1T6T).  The  Hebrew  Provence  poems  inserted 
in  the  "Seder  ha-Tauiid  "  and  iu  the  "Seder  lia- 
jKonteris "  have  been  translated  and  published  by 
E.  Sabatier  (Nimes,  18T(i)  under  the  title  of  "Chan- 
sons Ilebraico-Provt'iK/ales  des  Juifs  Coratadins. " 
and  also  by  Dom  Pedro  d'Alcantara,  emperor  of 
Brazil  (Avignon,  1891),  under  that  of  "Poesies 
Hcbraico-Proveu<;ales  du  Kituel  Israelite  Com- 
tadin." 

The  community  of  Carpentras.  which,  in  1789,  had 
1,000  Jews,  counts  to-day  only  thirty  to  tinrty-tive 
families  in  a  total  population  of  10,628.  It  belongs 
to  tlie  "Circonscription  Consistoriale  "  of  Marseilles; 
and  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  synagogue,  a  maz- 
zot  factory. 

The  following  noted  scholars  dwelt  iu  Carpentras: 
Hanan  ben  Xathau  Ezoln  (thirteenth  ceutury)  and 
his  two  sons,  the  poets  Eleazar  and  Joseph,  the  first 
of  whom  settled  later  on  at  Beziers,  the  second  in 
Perpignan;  Anu.\n.\M  Mal.^ki;  Mordecai  ben  Yo- 
sifya,  Abraham  the  Elder.  Abraham  ben  Isaac,  and 
Hayyim  de  Carcassonne  (thirteenth  century);  Mor- 
decai ben  Isaac,  a  correspondent  of  Abba  Mari  of 
Lunt!  (in  1303-U(i) ;  !Moses  ben  Judah  Rouget, 
Ishniael  ben  Todros  of  Noves,  and  Asher  ben  Moses 
of  Valabregue  (members  of  the  rabbinical  college 
in  1582);  Hayyim  Crescas,  Moses  ben  Joseph  Kolon, 
Zemah  ben  !Moses  Caslari,  Isaac  Leon,  Jacob  Vidal 
(15.80-89);  Kabbi  Jesse.  R,  Saul,  and  R.  Solomon 
Lioa  (1629);  Solomon  Ezobi  (1620-23),  a  learned 
Talmudist  and  distingui.shed  astronomer,  who  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Peiresc  of 
Aix,  and  the  Hebraist  John  Plantavit  de  la  Pau.se, 
bishop  of  LodSve  ("Revue  Etuiies  Jnives,"  xi.  101. 
292;  compare  Gross,  "Gallia  J  udaica," 
Scholars  p.  611);  David  ben  Joseph  Carmi 
and  Phy-  (1621-221;  Elijah  Carmi,  editor  of 
sicians.  "Seder  lia-T,-imid,"  and  a  liturgical 
poet  bearing  the  same  name  (1682); 
Mordecai  Astruc,  author  of  a  thauk-sgiving  prayer, 
inserted  in  the  "Seder  ha-Tamid "  and  recited  at 
Carpeatras  on  the  Ninth  of  Nistin;  Saul  ben  Joseph 
de  Monteux,  son  of  the  liturgical  poet  Joseph  ben 
Abraham  Monteux,  who  compo.sed  a  "piyyut" 
upon  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
riot  at  Carpentras  iu  1082;  Mordecai  beu  Jacob, 
author  of  an  elegy  upon  the  martyrdom  of  the  Has- 
monean  priest  Eleazar(Zunz,  "Z.  G.''p.  473);  Judah 
Aryeh  Loeb  ben  Zcbi  Ilirsch  of  Krotoschin  (eight- 
eenth century),  author  of  a  concordance,  a  diction- 
ary of  Hebrew  proper  names,  and  two  works  on  the 
Pentateuch;  Closes  Sinai  (1742),  Joseph  de  Lattes 
(1746-58),  Jacob  Hayyim  Vidas,  Isaiah  Samuel 
Cremieux,  Judah  David  Cremieux,  Joseph  Mil- 
liaud,  Israel  Cremieux,  Jacob  Lunel,  Jlenahem 
Lion,  and  Abraham  Rogueniartine  (1731-()2). 

Also  the  following  iihysicians:  Bondavit  Boninas 
of  Marseilles  (1343).  Maitrc  Maye  orMagisterMagius 
Macipi.  Boniac.  and  Thoros  (1357).  Isaac  Tauroci  or 
Thoros  (1367),  Cresqucs  Bondavid.  Hayyim.  and 
Solomon  (1400-01),  Samuel  Bonapido  (1532),  I.sjiac 
Thoros,  Vides  Avigdor  of  Cavaillon,  and  Isaac  de 
Lattes  (1.540-64).  Sauves  or  Saulves  (1570),  Joseph 
ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  (1571),  Moses  beu  Judah  (1583), 
and  Mo.ses  of  Cavaillon. 


Bibliography:  Lwh,  Le-*  Juifs  Ot  Cuiijciitran,  in  Kfrii« 
Etwks  Juirt.^.  xii.  ,34  et  j<co.;  Perugini,  ih.  iii.  1(4;  Zunz, 
Ritus.  Index,  ".v.;  fiross,  Gallia  Jwlaka.  pp.  imelseq. 
O.  S.    K. 

CAB.PENTRASI,    JUDAH     B.    ZEBI.     See 

JroAii  i;.  Zkdi  lliiisrii  of  CAurENTUAs. 

CABPI,  LEONE:  Italian  political  economist; 
born  1S2U  at  Bologna,  Italy.  He  was  the  first 
deputy  elected  to  the  Italian  Parliament  by  the  city 
of  Ferrara.  Carpi,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
divided  his  time  between  Bologna  and  Rome,  where 
he  was  a  contributor  to  "  Popolo  Romano."  He  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  social  and  mora!  condi- 
tions of  new  united  Italy  by  the  authentic  informa- 
tion that  he  has  collected  in  all  departments  of  the 
government.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"Deir  Emigrazione  Italiano  all'  Estero,  nei  Suoi 
Rapporti  coH'Agricoltura,  coll'  Industria,  e  col  Com- 
mercio,"  Florence,  1871 ;  "  Dclle  Colonic  e  dell'  Emi- 
grazione degl'  Italiaui  all'  Estero  nei  Loro  Rap- 
jiorti  coH'Agricoltura.  Industria,  e  Commercio,"  4 
Milan,  1874;  "Statisticalllustrata  dell'Emigrazione," 
Rome,  1878;  "  L'ltalia  Vivente,  Studi  Sociali."  Milan. 
1878;  "II  Ri.sorgimento  Italiauo:  Biografic  Storico- 
Politiche  d'lllustri  Italian!  Con  tern  poranei."  Milan, 
1884;  "L'ltalia  all'  Estero,"  Rome,  1887.  The  only 
work  written  by  him  relating  directly  to  Jewish 
interests  was  his  "Alcune  Parole  Sugli  Israeliti 
in  Occasione  di  un  Decreto  Pontifico  d'lnterdi- 
zione,"  Florence,  1847. 

BiBLioGRAPHy :  De  Gubematis,  Dizionario  Blngrafico  degli 
Svj-ittfiri  Coittcmpnranei,  Florence,  1S79. 
i^.  '  I.  E. 

CARPI,  SOLOMON  JOSEPH  B.  NATHAN  : 

Italian  writer;  born  Dec.  27.  1715;  lived  at  Leghorn. 
He  engaged  iu  the  controversy  with  regard  to  Haj'- 
yon's  book  on  Shabbethai  Zebi.  writing  an  attack, 
on  it,  extracts  from  which  were  published  by  N. 
BruU  under  the  title  "Toledot  Shabbethai  Zebi," 
\Vilna,  1879.  He  also  wrote  a  Hebrew  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Enunanuel  Ricchi,  and  corresponded 
with  Joseph  Ergas. 

Bibliocraphy:  Mortara.  Iiulice:  Brulfs  Preface  to  Toledot 

SiKihbithdi  Zrhi. 


CARPI,  ZACHARIAH :  Italian  revolutionist; 
born  at  Revere  iu  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  the  French  Revolution  he  appeai-s 
to  have  engaged  in  plots  against  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment of  Lombardy;  and  on  March  25,  1799,  he 
and  his  son,  Jlordecai  Moses  Carpi,  were  imprisoned 
at  Mantua.  "U'hen  Napoleon  reached  that  city  in 
1800,  Carpi  was  sent  to  Venice,  thence  to  Sabonico 
in  Dalmatia,  and  through  Carinthia  and  Croatia  to 
Peterwardein  in  Himgary,  where  he  was  at  last  re- 
leased bj'  Napoleon's  orders  (April  3,  1801).  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  imprisonment  under  the 
title  "Toledot  Yizhak."  which  was  edited  by  G. 
Jare.  and  published  at  Cracow  in  1892.  Besides 
thi.s,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  early  life,  under  the 
title  "Megillat  Yizhak,"  and  a  book  for  children  en- 
titled "Dibre  Yizhak."  The  last  two  works  are  no 
longer  extant. 

BiBLiocRAPiiY  :  G.  Jan^,  in  Preface  to  Toledot  Tizhak. 
E.  o.  J. 
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CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDICT  II.:  Ger 

man  CliristiiUi  tlifologiaii  iiud  Hc-braist ;  l)orii  1639; 
died  1099.  He  was  a  menil)cr  of  a  family  which, 
like  the  Buxtorfs,  iiroUuced  a  long  lim-  of  distin- 
guished scholars.  He  studied  Hebrew  under  Johan- 
nes Huxtorf  H.  in  Ba.sel,  was  apiiointed  professor  of 
Oriental  lansruagesat  Leipsiciu  1(>68.  and  was  pastor 
of  St.  Thomas'  1079-99,  and  professor  of  theology 
1084-99.  He  edited  in  1674  Schikhiird's  "Jus  Ilc- 
ijium  Helineornin."  and,  later,  Tarnov's  "  Kleine 
'Proplieten,"Lii:htfoot's"Horjv  Ileb.  et  TahnudiciC," 
Lanckiscirs  " Concordantia;  Bil)l.  German. -Hebr.- 
Gnrcie,"  and  in  1687  the  "Pugio  Fidei  "  of  Ray- 
mundus  Martini.  To  the  last-named  work  he  pre- 
fixed his  own  "Introductio  in  Theologiam  Judaicam." 
Some  dissertations  by  Carpzov  were  published  (1699) 
by  his  brother  .Samuel  Benedict ;  and  in  1703  ap- 
peared Ids  '-Collegium  Raljliinico-Biblieumiu  Libel- 
lum  Kutli."  Carpzov's  writings,  useful  when  first 
published,  have  now  no  great  value. 
BIBI.IOGR.VPHV:  Ersch  and  Gruber,  £m-(/i'.  s.v.;  Herzog- 
Hauc'k,  lUdl-Eiicuc.  s.v. 

CARPZOV,   JOHANN    GOTTLOB :    German 

Cluistian  Old  Testament  scholar;  born  Sept.  26, 
1679,  in  Dresden;  died  April  '.>7,  1767.  at  Llibeck; 
nephew  of  Johanu  Benedict  H..  and  son  of  Samuel 
Benedict:  most  famous  and  most  important  Biblical 
scholar  of  the  Carpzov  family.  He  was  titular 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  1719-30, 
and  preacher  and  theologian  till  his  death;  like  his 
uncle,  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  iiietists.  His  crit- 
ical works  arc:  "Introductio  in  Libros  Vet.  Test." 
1721,  4th  ed.  17.J7;  "Critica  Sacra  "  (I.  Original  text, 
H.  Versions,  HI.  Reply  to  Whistou),  1738;  "Ap- 
paratus Historico-Critieus  Anliipiitatum  et  Codicis 
Sacri  et  Gentis  Ilebra'*,"  1748.  The  "Apparatus" 
is  in  the  form  of  auuotutions  to  Goodwiu's  "Moses 
and  Aaron,"  and  appended  to  it  are  dissertations  on 
"The  Synagogue  Treated  with  Honor"  (a  statement 
of  what  the  Christian  Church  has  retained  of  ancient 
Jewish  customs),  on  "The  Charity  System  of  the 
Ancient  Jews"  (discussion  of  the  question  whether 
npIS  ill  O.  T.  ever  means  "alms  "),  and  others. 

Carpzov  reiirescnts  both  an  advance  and  a  retro- 
gression in  Biblical  science — an  advance  in  fulness 
of  material  and  clearness  of  arrangement  (his  "In- 
troductio "  is  the  first  work  that  deserves  the  name), 
and  a  retrogression  in  critical  analysis,  for  he  held 
fast  to  the  literal  ins])iralion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  bitterly  opjiosed  the  freer 
positions  of  Simon,  Spinoza,  and  Clericus.  His  anti- 
quarian writings  are  still  interesting  and  useful. 

BlBLIOfiRAPUY:  Ersoli  and  Gruber,  Eiicj/Wcipt'Wi'e. 

T. 

CARRASCO  or  CARASCON,  JUAN:  Apol 
ogisi ;  liorn  at  .Mailrid  about  lOTo,  of  ^Marano  parent- 
age. At  first  an  Augustin  friar  at  Burgos  and  an 
excellent  i)reacher,  he  later,  on  a  journey  to  Rome, 
became  a  convert  to  Judaism  at  Leghorn.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Closes  b.  Nalimau, 
Isaac  Abravanel,  and  others,  and  while  in  Holland 
(probably  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  circum- 
cised) he  wrote  in  Spanish  his  "Apology  of  Juda- 
ism."    This  work  was  published  at  Nodriza  (The 


Hague)  in  16:33,  and  was  later  incorporated  in  the 

"Coleccion  de  Reformadorcs  Espanoles,"  published 

by  Wiffeu,  who  believed  Carrasco  to  have  been  a 

Protestant. 

Bibliography:  Kavserllng,  Bihlinhni  Kxii.-Pnrl.-Jud.  p.  ai; 

UanieliUo.  £>OMi((i';i.  i'j  lirxijurst'ts  li  Ids  (.'risfimins,  pp.  «S 

c(  («•().,  Brussels,  IWls  ;  steiuschneidi-r,  in  Hebr.  liilA.  x.  M; 

De  Kossi,  Bibl.  Juil.  Antichrist,  p.  :J3. 

G.  M.  K. 

CARREGAL,  HATYIM  MOSES  BEN 
ABRAHAM:  Kalibi  and  editor;  fiourislied  in  Pal- 
estine at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  lived  in  Holland  for  a  time,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing funds  for  Jerusalem.  His  autobiography  is  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Moses 
ben  Joseph  Ventura's  nL"D  \'D\  Amsterdam,  1718. 
He  was  probably  a  son  of  Aljraham  Carregal  of 
Cairo  {r.  16.50),  and  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Raphael 
Hayyim  Isaac  C.\1!REB.\l  of  Hebron,  Palestine 
(1733-77),  who  visited  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1773. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst.  Tlihl.  Jxul.  ii.  171 ;  Zedner,  Cut.  Hrhr. 
Bonks  Brit.  Miis.  pp.  Hi",  SiS;  Roest,  Cat.  Rnwiilliitl.  Bihl. 
pp.  2.Vi,  BT7;  G.  .K.  Koliul,  in  Puhlicatinnsnt  Am.  Jiw.Hinl. 
Sue.  No.  3,  p.  123  ;  iiicm,  in  Ezra  Sdics  and  the  Jiics.  p.  91, 
New  York,  1803. 
J.  G.    A.    K. 

CARREGAL  ( Caregal,  Carigal,  Carrigal,  Ka- 
rigal,  Karig'el,  Karigol,  Kargol,  Kragol),  RA- 
PHAEL HAYYIM  ISAAC  :  Itinerant  rabbi  and 
preacher;  born  in  Hebron,  Palestine,  Oct.  1.5,  1733; 
died  at  Barbados,  West  Indies,  May  5,  1777.    He  was 


Rapliael  Hayyim  Isaac  tarregal. 

(From  a  portrait  ia  the  possesaiou  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Jeukiiis.) 

ordained  rabbi  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1754 
set  out  on  a  series  of  voyages,  usually  remaining  a 
brief  time  in  the  places  he  visited;  (■;/.,  two  years  in 
Con.stantinople  (17.54-56);  two  years  in  Cura<;oa, 
West  Indies  (1761-63);  four  years  in  Hebron  (1764- 
1768);   two  and  one-half  years  in  London  (1768-71); 
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oueyuar  iu  Jamuica,  West  Indies  (1771-7^);  and  oue 
year  in  the  British  colonies  of  Nortli  America  (1772- 
1773).  In  1773  (July  21)  he  sailed  for  Surinam,  and 
in  1775  he  was  at  Barbados.  In  London,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  he  was  teacher  at  the  Bet  ha- 
Midrash,  earning  a  salary  of  £'100  sterling  (-SoOO)  per 
annum.  At  Curacao  he  appears  to  have  held  the 
olliee  of  rabbi,  though  no  record  of  his  incumbency 
is  to  be  found  in  local  annuls.  He  spent  some  time 
iu  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  .sojourned  iu 
Newport,  R.  I.  (March-July,  1773),  as  the  giiest  of 
tlie  community.  Though  nowise  connected  with 
the  congregation,  he  often  officiated  at  divine 
service. 

While  in  Newport  Carregal  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stiles,  afterwartl  president  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  They  stutlied  together, 
di-scussing  the  exegesis  and  interpretation  of  Mes- 
sianic passages  in  the  Bil)le,  and  corresponded, 
mostly  in  Hebrew.  The  letters  still  exist  among  the 
unpublished  Stiles  papers  in  the  library  of  Yale 
Univer.sitj'.  Stiles,  in  his  diary,  recently  published, 
speaks  lovingly  and  admiringly  of  his  Jewish  friend ; 
gives  a  long  account  of  his  tlress,  manner,  and  per- 
sonality;  and,  in  a  series  of  entries  occupying  many 
pages  of  his  da.ybook,  draws  up  a  complete  memoir 
of  his  career  in  Newport. 

Carregal  appears  to  have  written  only  two  bro- 
chures (both  sermons),  published  in  Newport  in  1778. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHT:  Abiel  Hnlmes.  Life  nf  Ezra  Stiks,  pp.  168  el 
acq.,  Boston,  1798;  H.inuah  .\(l:iiris,  Histitru  of  the  Jews,  Lon- 
don ed.,  1818,  pp.  iijl-tti^i:  I'ulilinititm.s  itf  the  Am,  Jew, 
Hill.  Sfic,  No.  3,  pp.  123-li") ;  No,  li,  p.  79;  No.  8,  pp.  119-126 ; 
The  Literary  Diaru  nf  Ezra  ,'<t ihs,  fdlted  bv  F.  B.  Dexter. 
1.  ;«4,  ;137-a58,  363-3(3,  37(i-3T7,  :i'.i4-:«it;<'/  j)ii.s.-!im.  New  York, 
1901;  G.  A,  Kohut,  Ezra  .stiles  and  tlir  Jews,  Index,  s.i'., 
pp.  14.5-146  (where  all  the  pjissupes  are  quoted),  New  York, 
19(12. 
E.  c.  G.  A.  K. 

CARRETUS,  LUDOVICUS:  Convert  to  Chris- 
tianity;  lived  at  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  native  of  France  and  was 
originally  called  "Todros  Cohen."  As  the  physi- 
cian of  a  Spanish  duke,  he  was  with  the  imperial 
troops  who  besieged  Florence  in  1.530.  Later,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  he  embraced  ('hristiauitv  at  Genoa. 
Carrctus  is  the  author  of  "Mar'ot  Elohim ;  Liber 
Vi.sorum  Divinorum,"  in  which  he  relates  the  his- 
tory of  his  conversion  and  quotes  passages  from  the 
Bible  and  cabalistic  writings  in  favorof  Christianity. 
The  work,  iiublished  at  Paris  in  1.5.53,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Angelo  Canini  (Florence,  1554) 
under  the  title  "Epistola  Ludovici  Carreti  ad 
Jud;eos,  Quiie  In,scribitur  Liber  Visorum  Divino- 
rum," etc.  Another  Latin  translation  of  it  was 
made  by  Hermann  Germberg,  and  is  inserted  in 
Johannes  Buxtorf's  "Synagoga  Judaica." 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  1.,  No.  1341;  Vr,  Delltzsi-h. 
Schilderungen,  p.  290;  Steiuschneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  817; 
Furst,  Bihl,  Jud,  i.  146. 
G.  I.    Bh. 

CARRIAGE.     See  Cii.\RiOT. 
CARRIERA.     See  Ghetto. 

CARRION  DE  LOS  CONDES  :  Ancient  city 
of  Castile  inhabited  by  Jews  at  an  early  date.  Al- 
though superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  numbers 
and  in  property,  they  submitted  in  1126  to  the  vic- 
torious king  Alphonso  VI.,  who  showed  himself 
III.-38 


favoralily  disposed  toward  them.  In  II 00  man)-  of 
them  settled  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Palencia. 
The  Jewish  community  of  Cairiou  was  so  large  in 
1290  that  it  paid  92,000  maravcdis  in  taxes,  not 
much  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  community 
of  Burgos.  In  Carrion,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  were 
persecuted.  Delegates  from  the  city  appeared  be- 
fore King  Alphonso  of  Castile  (probably  Alphonso 
the  Wise),  informing  him  that  the  Christians  of  the 
city,  because  of  a  groundless  suspicion,  had  risen 
against  the  Jews  and  killed  two  of  them;  that  there- 
U|)on  the  Jews  had  sought  refuge  in  the  palace  of 
the  liiince,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  and,  when 
the  Christians  followed  in  pursuit,  had  escaped 
through  a  secret  door  leading  into  the  court,  and 
locked  their  pursuers  in.  The  king  ordered  a  strict 
investigation  of  the  matter,  hanged  ten  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  imprisoned  all  others  who  had  taken 
jiart  in  the  disturbance.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
persecution  in  1391,  most  of  the  Jews  of  Carrion 
were  baptized. 

Carrion  is  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Spanish- 
Jewi.sh  poet,  Don  Santob,  conunonly  called  Don 
Santob  de  Carrion. 

BuiMOCRAPHY  :  J.  Amador  de  los  Rlos.  Uistaria  de  Itts  ,fuditi9 
de  EsiKtila,  i.  191,  342;  idem,  i^het>et  Ychuttah,  pp.  8H,  119. 
o.  ■  M.  K. 

CARRION,  SANTOB  DE.      See    Santob    de 

Carkuin. 

CARSONO,    CORSONO,  or   CARSI,  JACOB 

(or  Jacob  ben  Abraham  Isaac):  Spanish  astron- 
omer of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  King  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragou  to  translate 
from  Catalonian  into  Hebrew  the  astronomical 
tables  known  as  "The  Tables  of  Don  Pedro,"  which, 
at  Don  Pedro's  command,  had  been  begun  by  Jlaes- 
tre  Piero  Gilebert.  and  finished  by  Gilebert's  pupil, 
Dalmacio  de  Planis.  About  1376  Carsono  wrote  at 
Seville  a  treatise  in  Arabic  on  the  astrolabe.  This 
he  himself  translated  into  Hebrew  at  Barcelona  in 
1378.  Hayyini  ibn  Musa  ascribes  cabalistic  miracles 
to  Carsono, 

Bibliographv:  Sti'insolinpidpr,  Helir,  Uehcrs,  pp.  .596,  639: 
idem,  Ni}tiee  siir  Im  TaliJex  Aslronomiques  Attrihuees  d 
Fierre  III,  d'Arauon,  Rome,  1881. 
«.  M.  K. 

CART:  A  translation  of  nhlV  ('agalah).  The 
cart  was  generally  drawn  b\'  two  oxen,  or  .some- 
times by  cows,  harnessed  with  cords  (Isa.  v.  18).  It 
was  used  to  convey  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Num.  vii.  3-8).  The  Philistines  returned  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  the  Israelites  on  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  kine  (I  Sam.  vi.  7-11).  Carts  were  also,  but 
not  usually,  used  to  convey  persons  from  place  to 
place  (Gen.  xlvi.  5).  Owing  to  the  bad  state  in 
which  many  of  the  roads  weie  kept,  together  with 
the  fact  that  no  springs  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  carts,  they  traveled  very  unsteadily  and 
at  times  thnfatened  to  upset;  hence  Amos  ii.  13. 
Compare  Chariot. 

E.  (;.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

CARTAGENA  Crruip) :  Ancient  city  on  the 
easlcrn  coast  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Murcia,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Talmud.  The  Carlageua  mentioned 
in  Yer.  Sheb.  vi.,  beginning,  identified  iu  this  pas- 
sage  with   Spain,   is  certainly  identiciU   with   the 
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Spanisli  Cartagena.  Jews  settled  here  at  an  early 
date.  At  the  fourth  Council  of  Cartagena  (436)  it 
was  ilecreeil;  "Vl  episcopus  nullum  jirohibeat  iu- 
gredi  ecclesiani  et  auilire  verbuni  Dei.  sive  geutilem 
sive  .  .  .  JuiUeuni  tiscjue  ad  mis.sani  catechuineno- 
runi."  JIany  of  the  Jews  e.\pelled  from  Spain  took 
ship  at  Cartagena,  as  well  a.<  at  Cadiz;  and  many 
Marauos  also  settled  in  the  former  city,  where  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 
.1  M.  K. 

CAKTHAGE :  Ancient  city  and  republic  in 
northern  Africa;  of  special  interest  to  Jews  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Pheuico-Semitic  origin  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, it.<  government  under  thesufifetes,  recalling  the 
"shofctim  "  (judges)  amcaig  the  Hebrews,  and  on 
accotmt  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city, 
called  ncnn  mp  ("  ^'ew  City  ")  in  native  inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski,  "  Nordsemitische  Epigrapliik,"  i.  36-1), 
is  mentioned  in  Jewish  writings  since  Talmudic  times 
only  as  'j'jn"lpC"Karthigini"),  a  name  equivalent  to 
the  Byzantine  form  Kn^iJajfi// and  in  agreement  with 
the  Syriac  (Payne  Smith,  "Thcs.  Syr."  cols.  3744, 
3765),  the  C?reek  form  Kapx'ii^uf  being  found  with  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  form,  perhaps 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  founder  Dido  (SDIp  + 
)iT^,  "  Woman-City  "),  the  Hebrew  word  certainly 
designates  Carthage  in  Africa,  not  Cartagena  in 
Spain.  Later  Jewish  chronicles,  which  make  the 
founding  of  Carthage  contemporaneous  with  David, 
use  the  variants  "  Kartagena  "  ( Yuhasin,  ed.  London, 
236b).  "  Kartigini  "  (with  t3  instead  of  n.  as  sometimes 
even  in  the  Talmud;  David  Gans  to  the  year  3882). 
"Kartini."  and  "Kartigui"  ("Seder  ha-Dorot,"  s.c. 
'■  David  '"),  sometimes  adding  the  curious  remark  that 
the  Talmud  refers  to  two  cities  of  Carthage,  which 
is,  however,  an  erroneous  couclusion. 

Josephus  Flavins  writes  Ka/j^z/iSui-  like  the  Greeks. 
He  says  it  is  recorded  in  the  public  documents  of 
Tyre  that  King  Solomon  built  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem 143  years  and  eight  months  be- 
Josephus.  fore  the  Tyrians  founded  Carthage 
("Contra  Ap."  i.  §  17).  Josephus  in- 
tends to  prove  by  this  statement  the  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  people,  drawing  the  sjime  conclusions  from 
Menander's  account  of  the  reign  of  Hiram,  accord- 
ing to  which  Hiram  came  to  the  throne  1.55yearsand 
eight  months  before  the  founding  of  Carthage,  and 
the  Temple  was  built  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
(i'*.  i.  §  18).  Through  this  computation  Josephus 
refutes  the  grammarian  Apion,  who  placed  the  e.\- 
odus  from  Egypt  at  tlie  time  that  the  Phenicians 
founded  CartUage  (ib.  ii.  §  2).  The  Maccabean 
Judah  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Komaus  for  the  rea- 
son, among  others,  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
Romans  had  vanquished  the  Carthaginians  ("Ant." 
xii.  10,  g  6;  compare  "B.  J."  ii.  16,  §  4;  vi.  6,  §  2). 
Josephus  does  not  say  that  any  Jews  lived  at 
Cartilage. 

Although  Carthage  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  identify  the  Biblical 
Taksiiish  with  Carthage,  since  it  is  thus  translated 
in  the  Septuagint.  the  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate. 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  A  unique  statement  in  the  Tal- 
mud, ba.sed  probably  on  the  legend  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  tlie  Girga-shites,  identities  Kenizzi  (Gen.  "xv. 


19)  with  Carthage  (Yer,  Slieb.  36b:  Yer.  Kid.  61d; 
Gen.  R.  xliv.  23).     But  a  wide-spread  rabbinical  leg- 
end identifies  the  land  of  the  Amazons 
In  with  Carthage  (Lev.  R.  xxvii.   1),  or 

the  Bible  with  Africa  (Tamid  32b),  in  both  in- 
and  the  stances  agreeing  with  classical  tradi- 
Talmud.  tion.  Carthage  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  largest  cities  of  the  Roman  em 
pire  (Sifre,  Num.  131 ;  p.  47b,  ed.  Friedniann).  An 
amora  of  the  third  century  has  the  following  curi- 
ous sentence:  "From  Tyrus  to  Carthage  Israel  and 
his  '  Father  in  heaven  '  are  known;  from  Tyrus  to 
the  west  and  from  Carthage  to  the  east  Israel  and 
his  God  are  not  known"  (Men.  110a):  which  is  prob- 
ably meant  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Semitic  race. 
The  fact  that  the  Talmud  mentions  the  Cartha- 
ginian teachers  of  the  Law,  R.  Abba,  R.  Isaac,  and 
R.  Hana,  proves  that  Jews  were  living 
Jews  in  in  that  city,  although  Frankel,  with- 
Carthag'e.  out  reason,  takes  it  to  mean  an  Arme- 
nian city  ("Mebo,"  pp.  6b,  66a),  and 
Kohut  a  Spanish  city  ("Aruch  Completum."  vii. 
220).  It  is  evident  from  the  introduction  to  the 
work  "Adversum  Judieos,"  ascribed  to  TertuUian, 
that  Jews  were  living  in  Carthage;  and  they  are 
found  still  further  west  (Schl'irer,  "Gesch,"  3d  ed., 
iii.  26,  note  64).  Miiuter  ("  Primordia  Eccl.  Afric." 
p.  165.  Copenhagen,  1829)  mentions  a  certain  R. 
Jisschak  (the  (me  in  the  Talmud?).  The  Jews  of 
Africa  (see  Afuic.\)  are  often  referred  to  in  the  cor- 
respondence between  Jeiomeand  Augustine;  anci  in 
recent  times  there  has  been  found  in  Gaiuart.  near 
the  city  of  Cartha.ge,  a  great  Jewish  necropolis  with 
many  inscriptions  in  Latin  (see  C.\t.\combs).  From 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  the  Vandals  (439)  to 
the  subjection  of  the  latter  by  the  Byzantines  (533), 
the  holy  vessels  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that 
had  been  taken  from  Rome,  were  kept  in  Carthage 
(Evagrius,  " Scholasticus, "  Fragment  i v.  p.,  17;  Pro- 
copius,  "Belluin  Vaud."  ii.  §  9).  The  Jews  then 
passed  under  the  rule  of  Justinian,  who  instructed 
Solomon,  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  transform  the 
synagogues  as  well  as  the  churches  of  the  Arians 
and  the  Donatists  into  orthodox  churches  (Xovellse, 
No.  37).  Solomon,  however,  was  soon  compelled  to 
flee  from  the  rebellious  Africans. 

In  692  the  city  was  wrested  from  the  Christians  by 
Hasiui,  a   general  of  the  calif  'Abd  al-Malik,  and 
in  698  the  Greeks  were  permanently 
Under        driven  from  Carthage  and  Africa  by 
the  Arabs.    Musa  (Weil.  "Gesch.  der  Chalifen,"  i. 
478).     Previous  to  this  the  Arabs  had 
founded  the  citj-  Kairwau,  which  became  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Jews  as  Carthage  had  been.     Following 
Arabic  writers,  Parhi  defined  the  situation  of  Car- 
thage as  36°  latitude  by  35'  longitude  ("  Kaftor  wa- 
Ferah,"  ed.  Edelmann,"26b), 

BiBi.iOGRAPHT :  Movers.  Phrmicier.  11.  part  1.  H2.  lU,  iV ;  Bott- 
ler, Liwikon  211    rtfn  Scliriften  (it>'  Flavius  Josephus,  p. 
79;  Xeubauer,  G.  T.  p.  411:   Krauss,  LehiucOrta:  11.  .")T3; 
Delattre,  (iaina>-t  nu  la  yixropnleJuivc  dc  Carthage,  Lyuii&,  - 
1895;  Rev.  Et.  Junes,  xliv.  3-28. 

O.  ^  S.  Kr. 

CAKTHAGENA.     See  Sorxn  A-MERiw. 

CARTHAGENA,     DON     AXFONSO     DE: 

Convert  toChristianitv  ;  soiic^f  Paul  of  Burgos;  died 
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at  Buigiis  iu  1400.  He  was  baptized  wlieu  quite 
youug  liy  his  father,  and  became  archdeacon  of 
Compostella.  Being  equally  distinguislied  as  states- 
man and  as  priest,  lie  succeeded  liis  father  in  the 
bishopric  of  Burgos.  In  1431  lie  was  the  represent- 
ative of  Castile  at  the  Council  of  Basel.  Pope  Pius 
II.,  in  his  memoirs,  called  him  "an  ornament  to 
the  prelacy."  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  learning  that  the 
bishop  of  Buigos  was  about  to  visit  Rome,  declared 
iu  full  conclave  that  "iu  the  lu-csenec  of  such  a  man 
he  felt  ashamed  to  be  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair." 

Griitz  ascribes  to  the  intluence  exercised  liy 
Carthagena  over  Eugenius  IV.  the  hitter's  sudden 
change  of  attitude  toward  the  .Jews.  Carthagena 
alone,  sa3's  Griitz,  could  have  been  the  author  of 
the  complaints  against  the  pride  wid  arrogance  of  the 
Ca.stilian  Jews,  which  induced  the  pope  to  issue  the 
bull  of  1442,  withdrawing  the  privileges  granted  to 
them  by  former  popes.  Among  Carthagena's  wri- 
tings on  history,  morals,  and  other  subjects,  there  is 
a  commentary  on  the  twenty -si.xth  Psalm. 

Bibliography:  Da  Costa,  It^mct  and  the  Gentiles,  pp.323  it 
seq.;  Jiictier,  Allg.  Gelehrten-Lcxikiin,  s.v.;  Gratz,  Oeneli. 
der  Juden.  viii.  144  t'(  seq. 
G.  I.   Bk. 

CARTOGRAPHY.     See  Cii.\rtogi!.\piiv. 

CABVAJAL,     ANTONIO     FERNANDEZ : 

Portuguese  merchant,  and  first  endenizened  English 
Jew;  born  about  1590,  probabl}'  at  Fundao,  Por- 
tugal; died  in  London  Nov.  10,  1659.  He  apjjears 
to  have  left  Fundiio  on  account  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Inciuisition,  and,  proceeding  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  accjuired  nuich  property  there,  and  made 
many  conunercial  connections  which  led  him  (about 
1G35)  to  London,  where  he  settled  in  Lcadenhall 
street.  In  l(i49  the  council  of  state  appointed  him 
one  among  the  five  persons  who  receiverl  the 
army  contiact  for  corn.  In  lGo3  Carvajal  was  re- 
ported as  owiung  a  niniiber  of  ships  trading  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  Levant. 
He  dealt  in  all  kinds  of  mercliandise,  including  gun- 
powder, wine,  hides,  pictures,  cochineal,  and  espe- 
cially corn  and  silver,  and  is  reported  to  have 
brought  to  England,  on  the  average,  £100,000  worth 
of  silver  per  aiuuim. 

In  theeailj'  days  of  his  rcsidenci!  in  Englanil,  Car- 
vajal used  to  attend  mass  at  the  Spanish  andiassa- 
dor's  chapel,  and  in  1645  was  informed  against  for 
not  attending  cluirch ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  petition  of  several  leading  London  merchants, 
quashed  the  proceedings.  In  1050,  when  war  broke 
out  with  Portugal,  Carvajal's  ships  were  es]iecially 
exempted  from  seizure,  though  he  was  nonnnally 
a  Portuguese  subject.  In  1655  he  and  his  two  sons 
were  granted  deuizensliip  as  English  subjects  (the 
patent  l)cing  dated  Aug.  17  of  that  year);  and  when 
the  war  with  Spain  liroke  out  in  the  following 
year,  hisjiroperty  in  the  Caiuiries  was  liable  to  seiz- 
ure, as  he  was  a  British  subject.  Cromwell  made  ar- 
rangements liy  which  Carvajal's  goods  were  trans- 
ported from  the  Canaries  iu  an  English  ship  which 
passed  mider  Dutch  colors. 

When  Manasseh  ben  Israel  came  to  England  in 
1655  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  England,  Carvajal,  though  his  own  position 


was  secured,  associated  himself  with  the  petition ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  three  persons  in  whos(! 
names  the  first  Jewish  burial-ground  was  ac- 
(juired  after  the  Roni.Ks  ca.se  had  forced  the  Jews 
in  England  to  acknowledge  their  creed.  Carvajal, 
besides  advancing  money  to  Parliament  on  coch- 
ineal, had  been  of  service  to  Cromwell  in  Cibtaining 
information  as  to  the  Royalists"  <loings  in  Holland 
(1656).  One  of  his  servants.  Somers,  alias  Butler, 
and  also  a  relative,  Alonzo  di  Fonseca  Meza,  acted  as 
intelligencers  for  Cromwell  iu  Holland,  and  reported 
about  Royalist  levies,  finances,  and  sjjies,  an<l  the 
relations  between  Charles  II.  and  Spain.  It  was  to 
Carvajal  that  Cromwell  gave  the  assurance  of  the 
right  of  Jews  to  remain  in  England.  Cnder  date  of 
Feb.  4,  1657,  Burton,  in  his  diary,  .states:  "The 
Jews,  those  able  and  general  intelligencers  whose 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  (jromwell  had  before 
turned  to  profitable  account,  he  now  conciliated  by 
a  seasonable  benefaction  to  their  jnincipal  agent 
[Carvajal]  resident  in  England."  In  1648  a  cargo 
of  logwood  belonging  to  Carvajal  was  seized  by 
the  customs  oHicers.  He  assendjled  his  .servants  and 
friends,  broke  open  the  government  warehouses, 
and  carried  olf  his  merchandise.  The  litigation  to 
which  this  gave  rise  was  only  interrupted  })y  Carva- 
jal's death. 

BlBI.lOGRAPMV  :  I,.  Wi>if,  7';/f  First  Kiiplish  .Iiw.  In  Tinilti- 
tlctiinis  i)f  tlti:  Histiirical  Siiciitji  uf  Kimlttnd,  ii.  14  Hi; 
epitapli  given  bv  1).  Kaufiuaun,  in  Ji  ii\  Qiimt.  Hrv.  1.  K  'M. 

J. 

CARVALHO  (CARVALLO),  MORDECAI 
BARTJCH :  A  Wealthy  Tunisian  merchant;  died 
Jan.,  1TS5,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  devoted  ])art 
of  his  time  to  rabbinical  studies,  and  in  1752  suc- 
ceeded his  teacher,  Isaac  Liwnbroso,  whose  best 
pupil  he  was,  as  rabbi  of  the  Leghorn  congregation 
of  Tunis.  Throughout  the  country  he  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  rabbinical  authority.  His 
publications  are:  "To'afot  Re'eni"  (The  Strength  of 
a  Unicorn),  commentary  on  the  work  of  Elijah  Jliz- 
rahi  (Leghorn,  1761);  and  "Jlira  Dakya "  (Pure 
Myrrh),  commentary  and  miscellanies  on  various 
tracts  of  the  Babylonian  Talmiul.  and  on  Jlaimou- 
ides'  Yad  ha-IIazakah  (Leghorn,  1792).  He  also 
])ublislied  the  tmcompleted  work  of  his  son,  Isaac 
Carvalho,  who  died  January,  1759,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  eight.  This  work,  entitled  "Sefer  ha- 
Zikronot  we-Hayye  Yizhak  "  (Book  of  Records,  and 
the  Life  of  I.saac),  and  published  together  with  the 
<'lder  Carvalho's  "To'afot  Re'em,"  contains  a  com- 
mentary on  the  works  of  Mizrahi,  miscellaides  on 
various  tracts  of  the  Talmud,  and  four  funeral 
orations. 

BiRi.iOGRAPnv :  I).  Cazt^,  Note^  Bit}liimraiiltiqucs  kiw  ta 
Litteraturc  J nive-l^Diisientie.  etc.,  pp.  77  et  seq..  83  et  sei/. 

u.  ]\r.  K. 

CAR"VALLO,  JULES:  French  engineer;  born 
at  Taleiicc,  Giroiide,  France,  in  1H20.  After  having 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechni(iue  and  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  lie 
was  attached  as  engineer  to  the  Southern  Railroad; 
and  un<ler  his  direction  the  lin<'S  from  Tech  to  Riv- 
esaltes  and  from  Tet  to  Perpignan  were  built, 
including    the  remarkable   viadvict  of    Bouzanne. 
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Afterward  Carvallo  became  director  of  the  work  of 
caaaliziiij?  tlie  Ebro  (Spain):  and  lie  established  in 
the  delta  of  that  river  a  system  of  irrigation  which 
permitted  the  cultivation  of  enormous  tracts  of  land 
hitherto  unproductive.  Prom  Spain  Carvallo  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  directed  the  works  of  the  Roman 
railroads.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  building  of  the  line  from  PampeUma  to 
Saragossa,  and  later  became  the  chief  engineer  of  a 
Spanish  water  company. 

Carvallo  was  the  author  of  many  dissertations 
printed  in  the  "Comptes-Reudus  de  I'Academie  des 
Sciences"  and  in  many  other  scieutitic  ]uiblications. 
Among  his  numerous  contributions  the  most  note- 
wortliv  were  those  on  the  piling  up  and  solidifica- 
tion of  embankments;  on  the  formula  of  the  ma.xi- 
mum  of  stability  and  minimum  of  expense  in  public 
works;  on  the  laws  of  oscillation  of  chain  bridges, 
etc. 

Amid  his  mmierous  work^,  Carvallo  found  time 
to  devote  himself  to  Jewish  interests.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle, 
and  for  many  years  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  institution. 

BIBI.IOGRAPHT:    Lannisse,  Oraml  Dictioinuiire   Vnirergcl, 
xvi..  Supplement,  p.  470. 

s.  I.  Br.   ■ 

CASABLANCA  (Spanish),  or  BET  AL 
ABYAD  ( Arabic):  Port  of  Morocco.  Africa,  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  Jewish  community,  numbering 
6.00t).  in  a  total  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  is 
of  recent  date.  The  majority  of  its  members  are 
engaged  in  commerce  in  grain,  spices,  etc. :  there 
are  also  a  few  tinsmiths.  The  community  is  gov- 
erned by  a  council  of  administration,  which  aids  the 
poor  and  subsidizes  the  schools  with  the  revenues 
from  the  meat-ta.x.  and  with  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  its  members.  Besides  the  two  .schools 
supported  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  with 
295  boys  and  Kit  girls  respectively.  Casablanca  has 
eight  Talmud-Torahs  with  .500  pupils. 

Casablanca  possesses  eleven  synagogues,  one  of 
which,  a  synagogue  for  the  poor,  was  erected 
about  17.50.  and  another,  the  Synagogue  Eliaou, 
about  ISOO.  The  chief  rabbis  of  Casablanca  since 
1837  have  been:  Hayyim  Elmaleh  (d.  1857);  Joseph 
Mehalem  (d.  1867|;  David  Quaknine  (d.  1873): 
Messaoud  Nahmias  (d.  1876);  Judah  Ohania  (d. 
1882):  and,  linallv,  Isaac  JIarasch  (still  liviusr, 
1902,. 

There  are  three  Jewish  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic societies,  the  Hebrat  Lomede  ha-Zohar,  the 
Hebrat  Eliyahu  ha-Xabi,  and  the  Hebnit  Tehillim. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Casablanca  are  three  groups 
of  Jews;  viz..  Ouled-Hriss  (numbering  .50);  Stal 
(1,000):  and  Mzab  (1.000). 
BiBt-iooRArHT :  DulUtiit  dc  VAUiance  Israelite  Vnii-rnsdh: 

»•  M.  Fit. 

CASAX,  MAGGIORE:  Town  in  Italy,  about 
twenty-two  miles  east  southeast  of  Cremona.  In 
Sept.,  1485,  Joshua  Solomon  and  Closes,  sous  of  Israel 
Nathan  of  Soncino,  began  to  print  a  large  Malizor 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual.  In  the  following 
year  they  erected  a  printing-establishment  in  the 


neighboring  town  of  Casal  Maggiore,  where  they 
completed  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which  con- 
tains 320  folio  leaves.  The  Mahzor,  of  which  a 
number  of  copies  were  printed  on  iiarchmeut,  was 
the  only  work  printed  at  Casal  Maggiore. 

BiBLIOGRAPHV:  Be  Rossi.  Aiinaleg  Hthrnii-TiiP'tirat/liici.  (i. 
47;  Steinsflineiiier  and  Cassel.  in  Er-seb  and  Liruber.  Eiicni:. 
section  ii..  part  2.s.  p.  3.5;  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  B<kU.  No.  257(i ; 
Freimann,  I'cbtr  Hcbriiische  Iticunalidn,  Leipsie,  IStt.'. 
J.  ,  A.    F. 

CASE,  CASA,  or  EAZA,  JOSEPH  B. 
ABRAHAM:  One  of  the  foremost  Polish  rabl)i3 
and  Talmudists  of  the  end  of  the  si.xteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth;  died  at  Posea 
about  1610.  Ilis  name,  "Case"  (VXpl  or  "Kaza" 
(XtNp)  is  most  probably  only  a  variant  of  the  well- 
known  surname  "Cases."  This  would  argue  for 
Italian  descent :  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  fact 
that  Case  called  himself  "Shapiro,"  as  Bloch  has 
conclusively  proved. 

After  serving  as  chief  rabbi  of  Lemberg.  Case 
became  city  rabbi  of  Posen,  while  Mordecai  b. 
Abraham  .Jafe  was  the  district  rabbi  of  Greater 
Poland.  Although  Case  apparently  left  no  wri- 
tings, he  was  one  of  the  first  Talmudic  authorities 
of  his  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  Benjamin  Aaron 
Solnik's  responsum  Xo.  22,  and  Mei'r  b.  GedaliaU 
of  Lublin's  responsum  Xo.  88.  Case's  son  Solomon 
(d.  Jan.  2.  1612,  at  Lemberg)  was  also  an  eminent 
Talmudist. 

Bibliography:  Blooh.  in  Hii-Eshknh  i.  151-154:  Bul>er.  .lu- 
sh* Shem.  Nos.  215.  5(W;  Koheu  Zedek.  Liwyat  Hen  (Supple- 
ment to  vol.  V.  of  Ozar  ha-Sifru't).  p'.  36. 

L.  G. 

CASES  or  CAZES  :  Jewish  Italian  family  that 
included  among  its  members  rabliis.  physicians,  and 
scholars.  The  more  numerous  branch  of  the  family 
lived  in  Mantua;  some  lived  in  Ferrara;  some  emi- 
grated to  Turkey  and  Palestine  (see  Zunz.  in  Ben- 
jacob's  edition  of  Dei  Rossi's  "Meor  'Enayim."  iv. 
30).  Benjamin  Cazes,  a  contemporary  of  Azulai, 
was  rabbi  of  .Safcd  and  author  of  a  commentarj-  on 
Moses  of  Coucj''s  "Code.v  SeMaG,"  with  the  title 
"  Megillat  Sefer "  (Constantinople,  17.50).  Of  the 
Mantuan  branch  the  following  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished : 

Aaron  b.  Joseph  Baruch  Cazes :  Scholar  and 
phvsician :  took  his  desree  on  Aug.  3,  1751 ;  died 
1767.  "  A.  R. 

Israel  Gedaliah  (Claudio)  Cazes :  Rabbi  at 
Mantua;  born  tliere  June  19,  1794:  died  there  Jan. 
1, 1841.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  attained 
])roficiency  both  in  rabbinical  literature  and  in  med- 
icine. In  1834  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rab- 
binate, which  was  transmitted  from  father  to  sou 
in  the  Cazes  family.  In  additiim  to  the  duties  of 
the  rabbinate.  Cazes  practised  medicine  with  great 
success. 

BiBi.iOORAPHT:  Jost.  Israelithche  Aiinalen.  1S41.  p.  144; 
Mnnara,  Indice  Alfabetko,  p.  11. 

I.  Bn. 

Israel  Gedaliah  ben  Joseph  Baruch  Cazes : 

Italian  ])liysician  and  chief  labbi  at  Mantua:  died 
Jan.  21.  1793.  He  enjoyed  a  threefold  reputation  as 
phj'sician.as  an  acute  Talmudist  of  wide  reading,  and 
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as  preacher.  He  wrote  "Tefillot  Libene  Yisrael  K. 
K.  Mautova  "  (Prayers  of  the  Israelites  of  the  Hoiy 
Congregation  of  Muntua),  being  prayers  for  tlie  vic- 
tory of  King  Joscpli  II, 's  army,  written  in  Hebrew 
and  translated  into  Italian  (Mantua,  1788).  He  is 
said  to  have  beenadi-scipleof  the  abbe  Cauini.  whose 
methods  of  medical  treatment  ho  successfully  ap- 
plied after  having  taken  his  degree  in  1754. 

BiHi-i(M;itAPHV :  NVpi-iJhironiii,  Tulrdot  Ocilolc  YisrafX  p.  100; 

Mortiira.  Itiilicc  Alfahctkii,  p.  lu ;  Sleinsclinei(ler,  In  Mn- 

nalsadirijl,  ISKH),  p.  »i. 

I.  Beii. 

Jacob  b.  Israel  Cases  Gedaliah  I.  :  Physician, 
eighlcenth  to  nineteenth  century  (Jlortara,  "ludiee 
Alfabetieo,"  p.  HI).  "  A.   R. 

Joseph  Baruch  ben  Moses  Gazes :  Italian 
Talmudist,  rabbi,  and  physician;  died  between  1716 
and  1736  at  Mantua,  his  native  place.  He  was 
famous  both  as  physician  and  as  Talmudist.  His 
responsa,  which  Nepi  declares  brilliant,  are  quoted 
in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  among  others  in 
Isaac Lampronti's"Paha(l  Yizhak"  (letter  {{,  fol.  79g. 
102a:  3,  fol.  6(lb;  i.  fol.  63g '<■/!«.?. ;  p,  fol.  127a). 
His  Talmudic  method  of  teaching  is  entirely  logical. 
He  was  averse  to  useless  discussions  (letter  3,  fol. 
60b).  Althougli  he  believed  in  the  strict  ob.servauce 
of  all  the  Talmudic  precepts,  he  advocated  depar- 
tures from  the  Law  in  certain  cases,  in  order  that 
religion  might  not  become  a  burden  to  the  people 
(letter  N,  fol.  79g;  letter  J,  fol.  63g  and  66b);  or 
when  the  welfare  of  individuals  was  endangered 
(letter  K,  fol.  103g). 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghironrli,    Tnhilut   Oednlr.   Yisrael,  pp 

12tt-2.'>4.    The  date  of  his  dealli  m;iv  In-  gathered  from  Pnhdd 

Yizluik,  letter  n,  fol.  TSig,  and  J,  jni.  4~'a. 

I.  Rkii. 

Joseph  Samuel  b.  Israel  Gedaliah  I.  Cases : 
Scholar  and  jihysician;  died  1775  (Mortara,  "Indice 
Alfabetieo,"  p.  10). 

Luliane  (Lelio)  Shalom  b.  Samuel  Cases : 
Seventeentli  century  :  physician  and  scholar;  took 
his  degree  Jan.  13,  1622.  He  is  the  author  of  '•  Derek 
Yesharah"  (The  Straight  Path);  a  treatise  on  com- 
munal conduct  in  order  to  avoid  dissensions.  Zunz 
called  this  work  "the  swau-.song  of  the  Mantnan 
press."  It  was  published  in  1636  by  Judah  Samuel 
Perugia  &  Son. 

Bibliography  :  Mortara,  Indice  Alfahftico,  p.  U;  Zunz,  Z. 

a.  p.  2«0. 

A.   R. 

Moses  ben  Samuel  Cazes :  Italian  Talmudist 
and  iihysician;  took  his  degree  on  Jan.  11,  1.586; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  sixteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  at  Mantua, 
where  he  was  rabbi  and  director  of  a  yeshibah.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  cabalist  Menahem 
Azariah  di  Fano.  Cazes  enjoyed  a  more  than  ordi 
nary  repntation  among  his  contemporaries;  a  gifted 
writer  uttering  the  following  opinion  of  him:  "In 
the  synagogues  and  sclioolhouses  of  our  time  there 
is  no  onetoeipial  him  in  wisdom  and  understanding, 
in  counsel  and  courage,  in  knowledge  and  piety  " 
(Abraham  de  Portaleone,  "Sliilte  lui-Gibborim,"  p. 
24d).  Cazes  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "Notes  on  Alfasi  "  :  (3)  Commentary  on  the  Fifth 
and  Si.\tli  Orders  of  the  Jlishnah  :  (3)  "Contributions 
to  the  Hermcneutics  of  the  Talmud."  They  were 
never  published. 


Bibliookaphy:  Azulai,  Shem  hn-Gediilim.  1.  1« ;  Nepi-Ghl- 
rondi,  Tnlcilut  Gedole  Vim-nth  pp.  2M,  Si'i;  Mortara.  Indice 
Alfabctici),  p.  11  ;  Benjaooti.  (nar  liti-Srfiii-iin.  pp.  t«l,  iSU 
(Nos.  387  and  4«ii:  Kiirst,  BihL.hiil.  i.  147  orientions  other 
works  of  Cazes,  but  without,  t'iving  the  place  whei'e  they  are 
to  be  found  in  MS.);  Zunz,  in  Benjaeob's  edition  of  Dei  Rossi's 
Meur  'Emnjiin,  lii.  3(1. 

I.  Bek. 

Samuel  b.  Moses  Cases:  Scholar  of  the  si.vtecnth 
century.  He  edited  Samuel  Zarza's's  "Mekor  Hay- 
yim"(D'"'n-|ipD),  Mantua,  1559;  and  is  mentioned  by 
Azariah  dei  Rossi  ("Meor  'Enayim,"  i.  80;  ii.  221) 
as  a  possessor  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  (Zunz,  in  Benjaeob's  edi- 
tion of  De  Rossi's  "^Meor  'Enayim."  iii.  29-30). 

The  following  two  belonged  to  the  Ferrara  branch 
of  the  Cases  family  : 

Hananiah  b.  Menahem  Cases  :  Physician  and 
rabbi  of  Florence;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
Author  of  (1)  "Kin'at  Soferim  "  (Zeal  of  Wi'iters), 
written  in  dcfen.se  of  the  "  Sefer  ha-Mizwot "  of  Mai- 
monides  against  the  attacks  of  Nahmanides  (Leg- 
horn, 1740.  reprinted  in  the  Warsaw  edition  of  the 
"Sefer  ha-Mizwot");  (2)  an  epistle  (Iggeret)  to  R. 
Xehemiah  b.  Baruch  concerning  musical  harmony 
in  the  chanting  of  the  priestly  benediction  ("Birkat 
Kohanim")  which  is  incliKled  in  R.  Nehemiah's 
"Meziz  u-Meliz  "  (pboi  J-VD),  Venice,  1715;  and  (3) 
"Hok  le  Yisrael"  (Statute  unto  Israel),  glosses  and 
notes  on  Hezekiah  di  Silva's  "  Peri  Hadash  "  on  the 
"  Yoreh  De'ah  "  ( Leghorn,  1740).  Responsa  of  Ca.ses 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  liis  contemporaries, 
among  others  in  I.  Lampronti's  "Pahad  Yizhak," 
letters',  fol,  I0'3b,  and  n.  fol,  lOOIi),  K.   R, 

Menahem  ben  Elhanan  Cazes :  Italian  Tal- 
mudist; liorii  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  died  after  1664.  He  was  rabbi 
at  Modena  (1643)  and  Ferrara  (1655).  Azulai  saw 
two  of  his  manu-script  works:  (1)  "Shelom  ha-Ba- 
yit "  (The  Peace  of  the  House),  a  conunentary  on 
Solomon  ibn  Aderet's  "Torat  ha-Bayit  "  and  Aaron 
ha-Levi's  "Bedck  ha-Bayit":  (2)  and  "Hiddushim" 
(novella^)  on  the  treatise  "Shabbat."  Ghirondi  liad 
in  his  po.ssession  a  manii.script  of  Cazes  containing 
halakic  decisions.  A  responsum  by  Cazes,  which 
shows  his  wide  range  of  Talmudic  learning,  has  been 
Iiublished  in  Samuel  Aboab's  "Debar  Shemuel " 
(Venice,  1703,  No.  79). 

BiBLiOGKAPnv:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedniim,  il.  140;  Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  Talednt  (lulnle  Yisrael,  p.  33'i:  Mortara.  Jii(?icf.4!/a- 
hetico.  p.  11  :  Bi'iLiacoh,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  180;  Samuel 
Aboah,  Dehin-  Shnniiel,  No.  7'J. 

L.  <i.  I.  Ber. 

CASHMORE,  MICHAEL:  Australian  com- 
munal W(irkcr;l).irn  in  1814;  died  at  South  Melbourne 
Oct.  17,  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  colonists 
in  Victoria,  having  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  1838, 
after  a  stay  of  two  years  at  Sydney.  Cashmore  was 
president  of  the  Melbourne  Hebrew  Congregation 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bourke  street  syna- 
gogue. He  was  the  first  Jewish  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  the  first  Jewish  magistrate  appointed 
in  the  colony.  For  seventeen  years  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  inspector  of  meat  markets. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  World,  Dec.,  1886. 

J.  G.  L. 
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CASIMIBII.,  THE  JUST:  King  of  Polund; 
Ixirn  113S;  asfciitlod  the  tliroue  on  the  deposition  of 
his  brother  MrECZYSi.AW  III..  1177;  died  1194.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  most  amiable  monarchs  that  ever 
ruled  in  Toland.  a  lover  of  jieaee.  and  a  friend  of  the 
people.  He  protected  the  Jews  from  the  oppression 
anil  extortions  of  the  nobles,  and  by  favorable  legis- 
latii>n  in  the  Diet  of  Leczye.  1180.  paved  the  way 
for  the  famous  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  of 
Poland  in  1004  by  Duke  Holeslaw  of  Kaliscz. 
BiBi.ioi^RAPny:  Kraiisliar,  Hi.ituriKi  7.>ii<'<n'  w  PaUce.  i.  B6, 

Wai-saw.  l.stVJ;  SI('rnlierg."(.'(W)i.'l(r  Ji"'i"  in  Po/f )i.  p.  311, 

I.eipsir.  l.'iTS. 

H.  R. 

CASIMIR  III.,  THE  GREAT  (Polish.  Kazi- 
mierz) :  King  of  Poland;  born  1309;  suceeedcd  1333: 
diiil  ill  Ciaeow  Kov.  5.  1370.  He  was  a  peaceful 
ruler,  and,  by  his  .salutary  reforms,  strengthened  his 
reign  and  develoiied  trade  and  industry.  On  Oct. 
9.  1334.  he  confirmed  the  jirivileges  granted  to  the 
Jews  in  13ti4  by  Boleslaw  the  Pious.  He  was  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  .lews,  who  during  his  reign 
made  themselves  eonsiiieuous  in  eommeiee,  handi- 
crafts, and  agriculture.  I'nder  penalty  of  death  he 
]iroliiliite<l  the  kidnaping  of  Jewish  children  for  the 
purpose  of  baptizing  them,  and  inflicted  heavy  pun. 
ishment  for  the  desecration  of  .Jewish  eenieteries. 

At  the  Diet  of  Wislica,  ilareli  11,  1347,  he  intro- 
duced siduliiry  legal  reforms  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
liis  country :  he  sanctioned  a  code  of  laws  for  Great 
and  Littli'  Poland,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
"the  Polish  Justinian  ";  anil  he  also  limited  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  Jewish  money-lenders  to 
Christians  to  8Jt  per  cent  per  annum.  This  measure 
must  not  be  asciibed  to  his  animosity  again.st  the 
.lews,  but  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  w'ise  act 
tending  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews. 

The  Inquisition,  introduced  in  Poland  under  Vla- 
dislav Lokietek.  remained  impotent,  in  .spite  of  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  lower  clergy.     On 
Leg'islative  one  occasion  the  .lews  were  accused  of 
En-  having    murdered  a  Chnstian    child, 

actments.  found  on  the  road  to  the  Lobsow 
wood,  a  few  milesdistant  from  Cracow 
(1347);  but  a  public  investigation,  conducted  under 
an  order  of  the  king  by  the  state  chancellor  Jacob 
of  >Ielchtin  in  conjunction  with  the  humane  priest 
Pranilola  (who  shared  the  tolerant  views  of  Casimir). 
l>roved  their  innocence.  The  consequence  was  that 
Casimir  ordered  the  publication,  in  the  form  of  an 
edict,  of  paragraph  31  of  Boi.ESi..\w's  statute,  refu- 
ting the  blood  accusation  and  defining  the  punish- 
ment for  such  a  charge  when  not  sustained  by 
proofs.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  Casimir 
founded  a  chapel  at  Cracow. 

Casimir  appears  to  have  protected  the  Jews 
against  outbreaks  of  the  mob  in  1348,  for  the  ground- 
less accusation  of  the  poisoning  of  wells  by  the 
Jews  had  traveled  from  Germany  into  Poland 
and  had  roused  the  populace  against  the  latter. 
Massacres  occurred  in  Kaliscz.  Cracow.  Glogau,  and 
other  cities,  especially  those  on  the  German  frontier. 
According  to  JIatteo  Villain  ("  I.storie,"  p.  622,  ]\Iilan 
1729),  10,000  .lews  were  killed  in  1348  in  Poland. 

In  1356  Casimir  became  infatuated  with  a  beautiful 


Jewess,  named  Esther  (Esterka),  a  tailor's  daughter  of 
Opoc/.no.  She  bore  him  two  sons  (Niemerz  and 
Pelka)  and  one  daughter  (not  two,  as  stated  by  Grittz). 
The  sons  were  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion; 
the  daughter,  in  the  Jewish.  Many  Polish  noble 
families,    as   the    Lubienski.    Xiemir, 

Esterka  Xicmiryez,  Niemirowski,  claim  to  be 
the  their  descendants.     Polish   historians 

Jewess.  ascribe  the  special  favors  and  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  the  Jews  by  Casi- 
mir to  his  love  for  Esther;  but  they  are  not  correct 
in  this  ascription,  since  the  privileges  in  question 
were  confirmed  by  Casimir  in  1334,  twenty-two 
years  before  his  relations  with  Esther.  Czacki 
sees  the  origin  of  these  favors  in  the  king's  sense  of 
righteousness  and  justice.  Czacki  writes:  "It  is 
not  known  that  the  king  granted  to  the  Jews  other 
privileges  and  rights  owing,  as  .Jan  Dlugosz  thinks, 
to  his  affection  for  Esterka.  Envy  and  hatred  sur- 
named  this  benefactor  of  the  people  '  Ahasucrus. ' 
Poland,  being  a  fertile  but  sparsely  populated  coun- 
try, was  in  want  of  trade  and  industries.  The. Jews, 
who  during  the  pestilence  of  1360  fled  from  Ger- 
many, migrated  to  Poland  with  their  wealth.  It 
mav  also  with  certainty  be  admitted  that  foreign 
.Jews  provided  Casimir  with  large  sums  of  money, 
thus  enabling  him  to  found  new  cities  and  to  de- 
velop many  old  ones." 

Cracow  was  in  Casimir's  time  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns  in  alliance  with  forty  other  cities  in  Europe. 
So  full  of  gratitude  to  Casimir  were  the  Jews,  that  at 
the  marriage  of  Casimir's  granddaughter  Elizabeth, 
Wierzynek,  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Cracow,  requested 
from  the  king  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  give 
the  young  bride  a  wedding  present  of  100,000  florins 
in  gold,  an  immense  sum  at  that  time  and  one  equal 
to  her  dowry  from  her  grandfather. 

BiBLi(ii:R.\rnv:  GriUz,  Gesdi.  dcr  Jiidrn,  vii.  379;  Kraus- 
liar,  Hixtiinjn  Ziiilmc  w  Police,  i.  i:sy  i'(  acq.,  Warsaw,  18ia; 
J.  Lelevel,  Histnire  de  Polnijiie,  i.  7S  if  seq.,  Paris,  184+; 
Malte-Bnin,  Tnhlcmi  cie  la  Polnone,  ed,  Leonard  Chodzkn,  i. 
108,  Paris,  18311;  Sterntiei-g.  Gcsch.  ilrr  Judin  ii>  PoUn, 
pp.  5"  et  seq.,  Leipsie,  1,S78  ;  V,  Krasinslci,  Piilaiui.  p.  S,  Lon- 
don, 1855 ;  Isidore  Loeb,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Jtiives,  ill.  ;J32. 

H    R. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  JAGELLON:  Gra:id  duke  of 
Lithuania  and  king  of  Poland :  born  1427:  died  at 
Grodno  1492.  He  succeeded  to  the  grand  duchy  in 
1440,  and  followed  his  brother  Ladislaus  III.  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1447.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  less- 
ened by  the  greater  aggressiveness  of  the  executive 
power,  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  enjoyed 
happy  days,  as  in  the  times  of  Casimir  the  Great, 
Casimir  continued  the  liberal  policy  of  his  predeces.sor 
Withold  toward  the  Jews  of  Lithuania;  but  he  did 
not  confirm  the  privileges  Withold  had  granted  to 
them.  Bershadski  thinks  that  this  was  tiot  because 
of  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  but  because  he  had  prob- 
ably left  it  to  the  elders  to  rule  them,  or  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  father,  in  allowing  the 
.Jews  of  Lithuania  to  enjoy  the  more  extensive  priv- 
ileges of  the  Jews  of  Poland.  Certain  it  is  that  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Lithuania,  Casi- 
mir granted  the  Jews  of  Troki  the  Magdeburg  law, 
which  long  before  had  been  granted  to  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  that  citv  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  of 
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Wiltia  and  Kovno.  According  to  tbis  law,  the  Jews 
of  Troki  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Jewish 
bailiff,  elected  by  his  coreligionists  and  confirmed  for 
life  by  the  king,  to  whom  alone  he  was  responsible. 

Soon  after  Casiniir's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  while  he  was  visiting  Posen,  a  fire  broke 
out  there,  in  which  the  original  document,  enumer- 
ating the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  b}'  Ca.simir 
the  Great  (1334),  was  burned.  Casimir  IV.  not 
only  renewed  and  confirmed  the  old  privileges,  but 
granted  new  ones,  such  as  the  Jews  of  Poland  had 
never  before  enjoyed. 

Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Oi.esnicky 
Zbiegxew,  archbislio]!  of  Cracow,  and  of  the  monk 
John  C.\risTKANO,  these  privileges  were  abol- 
ished in  14.')4  on  the  pretense  that  they  "conflicted 
witli  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  country."  This 
repeal  aggravated  tlie  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Poland  and  led  to  the  riots  of  Cr.\cow  (April  12, 
14()4),  in  which  about  thirty  Jews  were  killed.  In 
1467  the  Diet  again  confirmed  the  riglits  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Jews  granted  to  them  by  Casimir  in 
1447. 

The  favor  sliown  by  Casimir  to  the  Jews  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  due  to  the  monetary 
help  they  afforded  him.  When  he  died  he  left  un- 
paid many  debts  to  the  Jews. 

BlBi.i()(iRAPnv  ;  Bei-sliailski,  Lilm-siiie  Yevrei,  pp.  241  et  seti.; 
An-hiv  Yiiiii>-Z<ti""'"<'i  lio'^-^ii.  part  v.  i.  1;  Czacki,  jjas- 
aim:  7fi(.-.«;.o-lVi';<i>7,i  Anliir.  i..  Nos.  3.  4,  8-11).  11-26; 
JtetH"!!!.  Nos.  i;»i.  L'lK).  I'le,  2iK,  2:K.  9fts,  Kpstj;  J.  Perlcs,  in 
MnUfitsschriU,  xiii.  2'.ii»-2it2  :  DIult'isz,  Hhtoria  Palimicu.  ii. 
1.57;  MiK'ifjfnvski,  Xf/'/i/  ('•  F'flsif.  ita  jRi(.s-j  i  Litu'ie,  War- 
saw, 1H7S;  iirnetz.  If ititort/  of  the  JcwSy  Hel)rew  transl.,  vi. 
221 :  Krausliar,  Hi^tnrua  Zydow  iv  Pohce.  ii.  8.>-9ti, 

H.  n. 

CASIPHIA:  The  residence  of  the  NETitiNi.M, 
who  were  luider  the- leadership  of  Iddo  (Ezra  viii.l7). 
Ezra  sent  them  a  mes.sage  from  Ahava,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  joining  his  forces  at  that  phice.  The 
exact  site  of  Casipliia  is  uncertain. 

.1.  .IK.  G.  B.  L. 

CASLARI :  Name  of  a  family  originally  from 
Caviar  (Latin,  "  Castalarium  "),  a  village  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault,  France.  A  rather  important 
Jewish  community  existed  at  Caylar  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  After  the  royal  edict  of  Sept  17,  1394,  these 
Jews  went  to  Provence  and  to  the  Comtat-Venais- 
sin;  in  14.59  and  1487  some  of  them  were  at  Taras- 
con,  and  in  1480  at  Avignon  (S.  Kalin,  "  Les  Juifs 
de  Tarascon,"  pp.  30,  33;  "Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  x. 
172).  The  Caslari  family  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.     It  produced  the  following  scholars; 

David  Caslari  (called  also  Bongodas,  and  en- 
titled "  Maestro  ")  (Zunz,  "Z.  G."p.  4(i.O);  Physi- 
cian at  Narboune,  and  one  of  the  Jews  to  whom  the 
archbishop,  in  1284,  granted  a  numlier  of  privileges 
(Saige,  "Les  Juifs  du  Languedoc,"  p.  48).  Tlie 
lioet  Abialuun  Bedersi,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Caslari,  addressed  to  him  a  liturgic  poem  at  the 
feast  fif  Purim,  and  proposed  him,  together  with 
Abraham  Saiiuil,  Asher  ha-Kohcn.  and  Moses  ben 
Judah  Mansuri,  as  a  judge  of  the  literary  contest  to 
which  he  had  invited  the  Jewish  poets  (Renan-Neu- 
bauer,  "Les  Rabliius  Fran^ais,"  p.  71.');  compare 
Saige,  I.e.  p.  119).    David  translated  from  Latin  into 


Hebrew  Galen's  treatise,  "  De  Ina;quali  lutemperie  " 
(Renan-Xeubauer,  I.r.,  p.  646). 

David  ben  Vadi  Caslari :  Lived  at  Perpignan 
about  13;>7.  He  was  probablj'  not  related  to  Maes- 
tro David  Caslari.  His  signature  appears  to  the  bill 
of  divorce  which  the  scholai'  David  Bongoron  was 
obliged  to  give  (1337)  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  lich  En  Astruc  Caravida  of  Girone  (Gross, 
"Gallia  Judaica,"  p.  469). 

En  Bongodah  or  Bonjuda  Yehacel  Caslari : 
Poet.  He  and  his  sou  Yehacel  (Ezekiel),  about 
1400,  exchanged  poems  with  Solomon  ben  Reuben 
Bonfed,  which  are  still  extant  in  the  manuscrijits 
of  Bonfed's  diwan  (Xeubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr. 
MSS."  No.  1984:  Renan-Netibauer,  "Ecrivains  Juifs 
Francais,"  p.  647;  Steiusclmeider,  "  Hcbr.  Bibl." 
xiv.  98). 

IVEosse  du  Caylar  or  Caslari :  \Varden  of  the 
community  at  Avignon  in  1480,  together  with  Vital 
Dieu,  Lo  Sal  of  Carcassonne,  Mosse  of  Softal,  I.saac 
of  Sant  Pal  (St.  Paul),  Isaac  Boterel,  and  Mosse 
FeiTusol  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives."  x.  172). 

Zemah.  ben  Jedidiah  (calleil  Crescas  of  Cas- 
lari) :  He  copied  in  loi')  the  Paris  manuscript  (No. 
179)  containing  the  commentary  of  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch  (Giviss.  I.r.,  p.  621). 

Zemah  ben  Moises  Caslari :  Rabbi  at  Carpen- 
tras  about  l.JSo.  His  signature  appears  on  a  docu- 
ment confirmed  at  Carpentras  Adar  7.  .5343,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  Moses,  son  of  Judah  Rouget, 
and  Moses,  son  of  Joseph  Kolon  (ib.  x.  82). 

«.  8.  K. 

CASLARI,      ABRAHAM     BEN     DAVID: 

Physician;  lived  at  Besalu.  Catalonia,  in  the  tirst 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Caslari  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Moses  Naiboni  of  Per- 
l)ignan,  and  one  of  the  ten  notables  to  wliom,  in 
1323,  Kalonynius  ben  Kalonymus  of  Aries  addres.sed 
his  treatise  on  moi-als,  entitled,  "Eben  Bohan " 
(Touchstone). 

Abrahani  was  the  author  of  the  following  medical 
works,  still  extant  in  manuscript:  (1)  "'AlehRa'a- 
nan"  (Verdant  Leaf),  or,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Judah 
ben  Natan,  "'Aleh  ha-Refu'ah"  (The  Leaf  of  Heal- 
ing), a  treatise  on  fevers,  divided  into  five  books, 
completed  Nov.,  1326  (Parma  JIS.  No.  946).  The 
author  sivys  that  he  wrote  the  book  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  who  wished  to  possess  a  vade  mecum  on 
these  matters.  (2)  "Ma'mar  be-Kaddahot  ha-Debi-i- 
yot  u-Mine  ha-Kaddahat."  a  treatise  on  pestilential 
and  other  fevers,  composed  in  1349,  when  the  Black 
Death  decimated  the  populations  of  Provence,  Cata- 
lonia, and  Aragon  (Bibl.  Nat..  Paris,  MS.  No.  1191,  7). 
(3)  "Dine  ha-Hakkazah  "  (Rules  for  Bleeding),  Turin 
MS.  No.  121.  (4)  "Mekalkel  Mahalah  "  (Who  Sus- 
tains in  Sickness),  only  an  extract  from  which  has 
been  preserved  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl  Hcbr.  JIS." 
No.  2142,  39).  He  is  also  sjiid  to  have  translated  into 
Latin  the  "  Antidotarium  "  of  Razi.  The  "Book  of 
Foods,"  written  by  Isaac  Israeli  the  Elder,  is 
falsely  ascribed  to  Caslari.  Profiat  Duniii  Efodi  of 
Perjiignan,  called  in  Hebrew  "  Isaac  b.  Moses  ha- 
Levi,"  borrowed  fiom  Caslari  the  astronomic  note 
which  he  cites  in  his  commentary'  on  the  "Jloreh 
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Nebukim  "  of  JlaiinouiJes  (i.  73).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Nissira  Gerondi  (Respousa,  No.  33). 
niBLioGRAPHY:  Steinsi'hneWiT,  in  Virolmw's  Archil',  xl.  V£l: 
idem,  Hehr.  I'dirrs.  p.TT'J;  Rcuun-Ni-uliiiuer.  its  Errirains 
Jiiirs  Fninraix,  pp.  1)44  et  seq.;  (iross.  (InUiii  Judaica.  p. 
6I'J-  Cannolv,  llistoire  de«  .1ff((CfUisJHi/<.  p.  UK.  „ 
,1  8,  K.— I.  Br. 

CASLARI,  CRESCAS.      See  Crescas  Vidal 

l>K    (  '  \^1.  MM, 

CASLARI,  ISRAEL  BEN  JOSEPH  HA- 
LEVI  (known  as  Crescas  Caslari) :  I'liysieian 
and  poet;  lived  at  Avignon  in  13^7.  He  was  tlie 
anllior  of  a  litnrgie  poem  for  Purim,  beginning  witb 
tlie  words  T1D3  'D-  In  a  nianuseript  of  tliis  poem 
("Rev.  Et.  .luives."  i.\.  116)  tbe  .signature  contains 
tlie  words  inS'  ''izb-  from  wbicli  Neubaucr  con- 
cludes that  Crescas  Caslari  bek)nged  to  the  family 
of  the  Yizhari.  This  opinion,  shared  by  Zunz,  is 
criticized  by  Gross,  who  holds  that  the  apiiellation  is 
merely  honorary,  as  it  is  in  the  Bible  (Zech.  iv.  14). 

According  to  Zunz  ("Z.  G."  p.  4C6),  Caslari  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  story  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai,  which  he  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
A  fragment  of  a  Provenc^'al  poem  by  Maestro  Crescas 
has  been  published  in  "  Romania "  (April,  1892). 
Caslari  also  translated  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve's  med- 
ical work  entitled  "Liber  de  Regimine  Sanitatis,'-' 
dedicating  it  to  .Jaime  II.  of  Aragou. 

BiiiLiOGRAPHY  :  Renan-Neubauer,  Lcs  Ecrivaiiis  Jiiifft  Fran- 
c^tiX  pp.  647"(vil);  Ziiuz,  Litcratuygcsc}i.  p.  504  ;  Gross,  (?«/- 
tki  Jmlaica,  vp.  7,  ZYi. 

o.  S.   K. 

CASLARI,  JOSHUA:  Liturgical  poet;  lived 
at  Avignon  about  1.540.  He  wi'ote  four  elegies  w'hich 
are  inserted  in  the  manuscript  Mahzor  of  Avignon; 
his  signature  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  last.  Joshua 
Caslari  is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  Jozue 
du  Cayslar,  named  with  Ferussol  Pamiieloua,  in  a 
document  dated  June  1.5,  1558,  as  member-elect  of 
the  council  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Avignon. 

Bnii.iOGRAPiiY:  Zunz.  Literatiiriiei'ch.  p.  .577:  De  Maulde,  in 
Rev.  Et.  Juivcs,  X.  Iti3;  Gross,  UdlHii  Judiiica.  p.  tai. 
G.  S.    K. 

CASLTJHIM:  According  to  Gen.  .\.  14  (= 
ICliron.  i.  Vi).  tlie  Casluhini  are  sous  of  Mizraim;  i.e., 
a  part  or  dependency  of  the  Egyptians.  Bochart 
("Geographia  Sacra,"  iv.  31)  knew  no  better  identi- 
fication than  the  Colchians  in  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  Black  Sea,  because,  according  to  a  strange  and 
utterly  im]irol)able  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104), 
repeated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  28,  55),  Slrabo,  and 
others,  these  were  Egyptians  who  had  emigrated. 
Knobel  ("  ViJlkertafel "),  after  Forster,  suggested 
their  i<lentity  with  the  Casiotis  between  Pelusium  and 
Rinocolura,  a  tract  of  desert  coast  before  the  Sirbonis 
lake,  which  is  almost  uninhabitable.  Ebers,  "  Agyp- 
ten  imd  die  BiU-her  Moses  "  ()i.  120),  tried  to  support 
this  view  by  an  alleged  Coptic  etymology,  "kas- 
lokh  "  (arid  mountain),  which  is  impossible  in  every 
respect  (the  correct  Egyptian  form  would  be  "tas- 
rokh  ").  It  is  not  possible  to  say  anything  on  the 
name  "Casluhim,"  the  more  so  because  the  LXX. 
reads  dilTerently .  ■Whether  the  latter's  Xaafiumsi/i  ( !) 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  "Nitriotes  nomos."  or 
Natron  valley,  west  of  Egypt  ("hesmen";  Egyp- 
tian, "Natron";  compare  Ebers,  I.e.).  is  very  cjues- 
tionable, 

G-  W.  M.  M. 


CASPARI,  CHARLES  PAUL:  German 
Semite  and  Biblical  .scholar;  born  at  Dessau  1814; 
died  1892.  His  parents  were  Jews,  and  he  was 
reared  in  the  Jewish  faith,  but  in  1838  became  a 
Christian.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Christiania,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
The  most  enduring  work  of  Caspari  is  his  Arabic 
grammar.  "Grammatica  Arabica"  (1844-48),  very 
soon  translated  into  German,  since  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Wright  in  England  (English  translation, 
3d"ed.,  1896)  and  A.  JIuller  in  Germany  (1887).  and 
now  the  standard  Arabic  grammar.  Of  his  numer- 
ous exegetical  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: commentaiy  on  Obadiah  (1842);  "Beitrilge 
zur  Eiuleituug  in  das  Bueli  Jesaia  uud  zur  Gesch. 
der  Jesaianischen  Zeit"  (1848);  "Ueber  den  Syrisch- 
Eiihraimitischen  Krieg  unter  Jotliam  nnd  Alias" 
(1849);  commentary  on  ^Micah  (1851-52);  and  com- 
mentaiy on  Isaiah  (1867).  He  also  translated  the 
Psalter  into  Norwegian  (1851),  and  had  charge  of  the 
new  Norwegian  translation  of  the  Bible  (1891). 

Bibliography:  ilerzoR-Hauck,  Rcat-Emiic. 

T. 

CASPI,  JOSEPH  BEN  ABBA  MARI  BEN 
JOSEPH  BEN  JACOB:  Provencal  e.xegete, 
grammarian,  and  philosopher;  born  in  1297  at  Lar- 
gentiere,  whence  his  suruame  "  Caspi  "  ( =  made  of 
silver);  died  at  Tarascou  in  1340,  His  Proveu9al 
name  was  Don  Bonafous  de  liargentera.  He  trav- 
eled much,  visiting  Aries,  Tarascon,  Aragon,  Cata- 
lonia, Majorca  (where  he  must  have  foregathered 
with  Leon  Mosconi  "  [Rev,  Et.  Juives,"  xxxix.  249]), 
and  Egypt,  where,  as  he  says  iuhis"2awwa'ah,"  he 
hoped  to  be  instructed  by  the  members  of  Maimon- 
ides'  famil}'.  Tliis  hope  was  not  realized,  as  the 
descendants  of  Maimonides  were  more  pious  than 
learned.  At  one  time  Caspi  intended  to  go  to  Fez, 
where  many  renowned  .schools  existed;  but  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  this  project  and  to  have  .settled 
at  Tarascon.  He  underwent  much  suffering  at  the 
time  of  the  Pastoureaux  persecution,  and  was  threat- 
ened with  punisliment  if  he  did  not  renounce  his 
faith. 

Caspi  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his 
time,  being  the  author  of  twenty-nine  works,  the 
greater  part  of  which  .are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
and  the  titles  of  the  remainder  being  known  from  the 
list  which  he  had  the  jirecaution  to  make.  He  began 
his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  thirty 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  logic  and  philos- 
ophy, which  he  eagerly  cultivated  until  his  death. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  writings  in  their  chron- 
ological order,  some  of  them  being  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence: (1)  "Perush,"  commentary  on  Ibn  Ganah's 
grammatical  work;  (3)  supercommeutaries  on  Ibn 
Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
His  Works,  (one  of  these  commentaries  is  purely 
grammatical,  bearing  the  title  "  Pora- 
shat  Kesef  "  [Sum  of  Jloney],  and  is  still  extant  in 
nianu.script  [Bililiotheque  Natiouale,  Paris,  MS.  No. 
184,  and  cLsewhere]) ;  (3)  "  Teruniat  Kesef  "  (Oblation 
of  Silver),  summary  of  Averroes'  commentaries  on 
Aristotle's  "  Ethics  "  and  Plato's  "  Republic, "  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Samuel  of  JFar.seilles 
(Parma  MS.  No.  443;  Neubauer,"  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr. 
MSS."No.  1427);  (4)  "Zawwa'at  Kaspi"  (Testament 
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of  Caspi),  or  "  Yoieh  De'ali,"  moral  sentences  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  autlior's  sou,  and  published  Ijy  Eliezer 
Ashkenazi,  Leipsic,  1844 ;  (5)  "  Mattot  Kesef "  (Staves 
of  Silver),  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch ;  (6)  "  Mazref  le-  Kesef  "  (Cruci- 
ble for  Silver),  commentary  on  the  Bible ;  (7)  "  Kefore 
Kesef"  (Cups  of  Silver),  giving  tlie  author's  reasons 
for  tlie  rejection  of  various  explanations  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  Maimonides;  (8)  "  Kesef  Siggim  "  (Silver 
Dross),  questions  and  answers  on  the  seeming  con- 
tradii'lions  in  the  Bible;  (9)  "Zeror  lia-Kesef  "  (Bun- 
dle of  Silver),  or"  Kizzur  Higgayon,"acompeudium 
of  logic  (Bibliotheque  jSTationale,  Paris,  JIS.  No. 
986);  (10)  "Uetukot  Kesef"  (Cliains  of  Silver),  or 
"Pirke  Yosef "  (Chapters  of  Joseph),  treatise  on 
grammar  ("Cat.  Angel."  No.  21);  (11)  "Shulhan 
Kesef  "  (Table  of  Silver),  divided  into  four  chapters 
called  "regel  "  (foot),  treating  of  propliets  and  mira- 
cles ("Cat.  Peyron,"  p.  209);  (12)  "Tirat  Kesef" 
(Palace  of  Silver),  or  "Sefer  ha-Sod  "  (Book  of  Mys- 
tery), mystic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Vati- 
can MSS.  Nos.  36,  46);  (13)  "  Adue  Kesef  "  (Thresh- 
olds of  Silver),  forming  the  second  jiart  of  the 
precedin,g  work  and  containing  mystical  explanations 
of  the   Biblical  books  other  than  the   Pentateuch ; 

(14)  "Mizi-eke  Kesef  "  (Basins  of  Silver),  explana- 
tions of  Biblical  passages  respecting  the  Creation; 

(15)  "  Mazmerot  Kesef  "  (Sickles  of  Silver),  commen- 
tary on  Job  (Munich  MS.  No.  260);  (16)  "Menorat 
Kesef"  (Catidelabra  of  Silver),  commentary  on  the 
Mercabah  (Heavenly  Chariot) ;  (Neubauer,  "  Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1631);  (17)  "Hagorat 
Kesef"  (Girdle  of  Silver),  commentary  on  Ezra  and 
Chronicles  ^ib.  No.  362);  (18)  "Ka'ppot  Kesef" 
(Spoons  of  Silver),  commentary  on  Ruth  and  Lamen- 
tations (Munich  MS.  No.  265;  Cambridge  MS.  No. 
64);  (19)  "Gelile  Ke.set"  (Scrolls  of  Silver),  com- 
mentary on  Esther  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
MS.  No.  1092 :  Munich  MS.  No.  2653) ;  (20)  "  Hazoze- 
rot  Kesef  "  (Trumpets  of  Silver),  conunentaries  on 
Proverbs,  Eeclesiastcs,  and  Song  of  Songs  (Neubauer, 
"Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  Nos.  362,  1349;  Parma  MS. 
No.  461);  (21)  "Ka'arot  Kesef"  (Bowls  of  Silver), 
in  which  Caspi  emleavored  to  prove  that  the  Law 
contains  the  idea  of  spiritual  happiness  and  immor- 
tality, to  exidain  the  Biblical  doctrine  that  God 
visits  the  ini(iuities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  to  explain  the  relation  of  wickedness  to  pros- 
perity; (22  and  23)  " 'Ammude  Kesef "  (Pillars  of 
Silver)  and  "Maskiyyot  Kesef"  (Images  of  Silver), 
conunentaries  on  Maimonides'  "Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed." published  by  'W'erbluner.  with  notes  and 
corrections  by  R.  Kirchheim,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1848;  ^24)  "Gebi'a  Kesef"  (Mug  of  Silver), 
or  "Yoreh  De'ah  "  (Teacher  of  Science),  .supplement 
to  the  mystic  conunentaries  on  the  Bible  ("Cat.  Pey- 
ron," p.  208;  Jlnnieli  MS.  No.  267);  (25)  "Sliasherot 
Kesef"  (C^hains  of  Silver),  or  "Sefer  ha-ShorasIiim  " 
(Book  of  R(iots),  on  Biblical  lexicography  (Biblio- 
thfciue  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No.  1244);  (2())'"  Kappot 
Kesef"  (Spoons  of  Silver),  in  which  Caspi  explains 
sonu'  Biblical  problems  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Jews;  (27)  "Mezamrot  Kesef"  (Songs  of  Sil- 
ver; in  other  lists,  Shtdhan  Kesef),  a  commentary 
on  the  Psalms;  (28)  "Tain  ha-Kesef"  (The  Silver 
Is  Finislied),  on  the   destruction  of  both   temples. 


Jeremiah's  prophecies,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Mes- 
siah; (29)  "Kebuzat  Kesef"  (Collection  of  Silver), 
containing  a  list  of  Caspi's  works,  published  by 
Benjacob  in  the  "Debarim  'Attikim,"  Leipsic,  1844. 

Joseph  Caspi's  name  is  also  to  be  foiuid  attached 
to  many  litm-gic  poems  of  merit.  These,  however, 
may  belong  to  his  namesake,  Joseph  Caspi  ben  Sha- 
lom of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  liturgic  poet  of  .some 
importance. 

Caspi's  works  were  diversely  estimated.  Ibn 
Zarzah,  Aloses  of  Narbonne,  and  Efodi  speak  in 
praise  of  them.  The  cabalist  Johanan  Aleman  rec- 
ommends Caspi's  commentaries  on  account  of  their 
mystic  character.  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Abra- 
vauel  and  Simon  Duran  emphatically  declare  him  to 
be  antireligious  because,  among  other  things,  in  liis 
commentary  ou  the  Moreli  he  admitted  the  eter- 
nity of  the  universe  (i.  9,  70;  ii.  26). 

BIBLIOORAPH Y :  De  Rossi,  Dizinnario  Stnrtfo.  p.  77 :  Delltzsch, 
Kill,  ilir  Ihindsehriften  <Ur  Lciiizlijir  IlathKlnbliothek.  p. 
3(14  ;  Ziinz,  AilililaiMnta  zu  Dflilzaih's  Kiiliilny,  p.  .iSi; 
Geigi-r,  ^^l  li,  tliifitaulm.  p.  BH;  Duki-s,  in  (iririit.  Lit.  1S4T, 
p.  32K;  Sli-inscliiii'icler,  in  Erseh  and  (iruber,  Kiici/r.  sirles 
li.,  xx.\i.  .V<-T:i  ;  lilHin,  Hcl)r.  Uehirs.  pp.  »i,  ■£!.'>.  2.'T, :«-',  i2i, 
462;  Mlllik,  Miiniiyes,  p.  496;  Kirchheim,  Introducimn  to 
Werl)Iunt'r's  i-d.  of  Caspi's  conmientar,v  on  Ihi-  M>>n}t ;  (it-iitz, 
(It'scli.  (/(  r  .Jtidcn^  M  ed.,  vii.  311  et  ,v(</.;  Krii;in-\i-nlianer, 
Li.x  Eci-ii-aiiis  Jiiif.'i  Fni Hindis,  pp.  131-21  Hi ;  liross.  inilUa 
Judaku,  pp.  67-69 ;  Berlin,  in  Jeu:  Quart,  lice.  viii.  711. 
G.  I.  Br. 

CASPI,  NATHANAEL  BEN  NEHE- 
MIAH  (surnamed  BONSENIOB  MACIF  OF 
liABGENTIi^BE)  :  Provencal  scholar;  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Frat 
Maimon,  under  whose  direction  he  composed  in 
1424  his  first  work,  a  commentary  on  the  "Cu- 
zari."  This  commentary,  still  extant  in  manu- 
script (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No.  677, 
and  elsewhere),  is  based  upon  the  Hebrcjw  transla- 
tion of  the  "Cuzari"  made  by  Judah  Cardinal. 
Caspi  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
(1)  a  commentary  on  the  "  Ruah  Hen,"  which  treats 
of  the  terminology  of  Maimonides  (ib.  No.  678,  3; 
Parma,  No.  395);  (2)  a  conunentary  on  Maimonides' 
"  Shemoneh  Perakim  "  (Paris,  No.  678 ;  Parma,  No. 
395);  (3)  "Likkutot,"  a  collection  of  glosses  ou  the 
Pentateuch  (Mimich  MS.  No.  252).  These  glosses 
are  based  upon  those  of  Joseph  Oflicial.  JIany 
rabbis  of  eastern  France  are  cited  iu  these  glosses, 
and  many  French  words  and  sentences  may  be 
found  in  them. 

BlBUOfiRAPiiv:  Zeit.  fill'  Hihi:  Bihl.  xvi.  13S  i-(  sei/.;  Ber- 
liner, I'ditnt  Siifcrini.  pp.  31  rt  .si-i/.;  Ncnbiiuer.  l\il.  li<idl. 
Hebr.  MSS.  col.  431 ;  llenan-Neubauer,  it's  Ecrioain.sJuifg 
Francois,  pp.  755  et  scq. 
o.  I.   Bn. 

CASSEL:  City  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  Tliere  was  a  persecution  of  the  Jews 
at  WolLshagen.  near  Cassel,  during  the  Black  Death 
in  1348;  and  Hesse-Cassel  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
year  as  a  scene  of  persecution.  In  1610  Landgiave 
Moritz  accorded  protection  to  the  Jews  of  Cassel.  ou 
the  payment  of  1,000  reiehsgulden.  In  1035  only 
one  Jew,  Benedict  Goldschmidt.  was  living  at  Cas- 
sel ;  in  1647  the  brothers  Abraham  and  Simon  Gold- 
schmidt. In  1649  the  Cas.sel  Jews  were  forced  to 
listen  to  weekly  sermons  for  their  conversicui,  each 
Jew — even  women  and  children — being  obliged  to 
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appear  at  the  town  hall.  Once,  when  sixteen  Jews 
and  their  rabbi  were  celebrating  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  neglected  to  attend  the  sermon,  the  land- 
gravine caused  them  to  be  imprisoned  and  se- 
verely punished,  and  exjielled  the  rabbi.  In  1651 
the  \veekly  sermons  to  the  Jews  were  reduceil  to  six  a 
year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jewisli  community. 
Every  Jew  without  a  "privilege"  had  to  jiay  one 
ducat  for  every  night  that  he  stayed  in  Cassel— an 
ordinance  that  was  renewed  in  1673.  In  1749  ex- 
ceptions were  made  only  in  favor  of  the  traveler 
who  had  papers  from  the  government  certifying 
that  he  was  there  on  otTicial  business,  in  wliich  case 


The  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1839.  The 
seat  of  the  district  rabbinate  was  transferred  from 
Witzenhausen  to  Cassel  in  1773.  Among  the  rabbis 
were;  Hirsch  Kirchliain  (died  1779);  Joseph  Hess 
(1780);  Joseph  Michael  Kugelmaun  (about  1790); 
Loeb  Meier  Berlin  (died  1814);  Dr.  Ph.  Romann 
(1836-42);  L.  Adler  (18.52-83);  and  1.  Prager.  Cas- 
sel possesses  a  Jewish  teachers'  seminary  and  school. 

At  present  (1902)  there  are  2,200  Jews  in  Cassel. 

BiBUOGRAPIiv :  Salleld,  Mtirt!iinh)(iiitiii:   Pleilerilz,   Gesch. 
ilcr  StadI  Ciis<t(.  Cassel,  1S.S3:  Munk,  Die  C"ii.-i(ifii(f)i  dfr 
Silinmtlieheit  Hf.«i.<(/i<  n  Judemdiaft  im  Jahre  lUOv,  m 
H ildesbeimer's  Juhe Iscli  rift. 
D.  A.  F. 


EXTKRIOR  OF  SYNAGOGCE  AT  CaSSEI,  GERMANY. 
(From  a  drauiog  by  Lonwer.) 


he  was  allowed  to  remain  four  days  without  pay- 
ment. In  1751  the  poll-tax  on  native  .lews  was 
fixed  at  four  groschcn,  and  that  on  foreign  Jews  at 
eight  grosclien.  In  1766  the  .Jews  were  nevertheless 
ordered  to  dwell  in  the  city  during  the  fairs,  even 
the  district  rablii  and  the  presidents  being  included. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  buy  houses  except  in  the 
I'nterneustadt,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  rent 
them.  The  next  year  twelve  streets  «cre  named  in 
which  they  might  reside.  In  1773  a  Jews'  street 
was  laid  out ;  and  as  late  as  1820  it  was  ordered  that 
no  Jews  should  live  in  any  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  Allstadt,  and  that  they  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  Oberneustadt.  In  1775  Jews  were  allowed 
to  have  open  shops  in  the  city. 


CASSEL,  DAVID  :  German  historian  and  theo- 
logian ;  born  3Iarch  7,  1818,  at  Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia,  Prussia,  where  he  graduated  from  the  gyni- 
na.sium;  died  Jan.  23,  1893.  in  Berlin.  Casscl's 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  founders 
of  Jewish  science  in  Germany — Zunz,  Geigcr,  Steiu- 
schneider.  Frankcl.  and  others.  In  appreciating  his 
great  .scholarship  in  Jewish  literature  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  born  in  a  city  in  which  Jew- 
ish learning  had  been  maintained  at  a  very  high 
standard,  and  which  has  given  to  the  world  man}' 
noted  scholars:  Solomon  Munk.  Joseph  Zedner, 
Michael  Sachs,  H.  Arnheim,  and  others. 

Cassel  became  a  student  at  the  Berlin  Universitj-. 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the   Orientalist 
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F.  H.  Petermaun,  tlif  pbilosoplit-r  Fr.  A.  Tnu<lc 
lenburg,  the  philologist  Philip  Boeckh,  and  others. 
He,  besides,  maintained  very  friendly  relations  with 
Moritz  Steinsehneider,  II.  Jolowicz,  L.   Landsliut, 

and  Paul  de  La- 
garde.  During  the 
whole  time  of  his 
university  studies 
lie.  supported  him 
self  by  giving  les- 
sons; and  having 
thus  e.xperienced 
all  the  bitterness 
of  poverty,  he  l)e- 
came  later  one  of 
the  founders  of  the 
Iliills- Verein  fiir 
Jlitlische  Studie- 
rende,  a  soeiety  for 
assisting  j)  o  o  r 
Jewisli  students  in 
Berlin,  which  is  still  in  e.xisteuee. 

Cassel  began  his  career  as  an  aullior  with  his  doc- 
tor's thesis  on  ''Die  P.salmenUberschriften  "  (pub- 
lished in  the  "Literaturlilatt  des  Orients,"  Leijjsic, 
1840).  lie  received  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1M43 
from  .1.  .1.  Oeltinger  and  Z.  Frankel.  but  never  ac- 
cepted aiabbinical  position,  although  he  posscs.sed  a 
decided  talent  for  the  pidpit,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  "JSabliath-Stunden  zur  Belehruiig  und  Erliau- 
img"  (Berlin,  1868).  a  collection  of  52  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  originall}'  delivered  as  Sabbath  lec- 
tures in  a  school  for  boys.  In  1 840  Cassel  became 
principal  of  an  educational  institute  called  the  "  Dina- 
Nauen-Stift,"  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
1879.  He  was,  besides,  in  18.')0  and  18.51  teacher  of 
religion  in  Berlin  at  tlie  congregational  school  for 
Jewisli  girls,  and  from  18.53  to  1807  at  the  Jewish 
school  for  boys.  From  1863  to  1873  he  was  also  a 
teacher  at  the  Jewish  Normal  School.  In  1873,  when 
the  Lehranstalt  fi'ir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums  ("Ilochschule")  was  established  in  Berlin, 
Cassel  was  elected  one  of  the  docents. 

Cassel  wrote  a  great  number  of  valuable  books,  be- 
sides many  essays  for  the  Jewish  magazines.  Some 
of  his  works  were  written  mainly  for  educational  pur- 
poses; (•.(/.,  the  above-mentioned  "  Sabbath  Stunden  " 
and  the  following :  "  Leitfaden  fiir  den  Unterricht  in 
der  Ji'idischen  Gesch.  und  Litteratur, "  Berlin,  1868 
(translated  into  various  languages);  "Gescli.  der 
Jlidischcn  Litteratur."  3  vols..  Berlin,  1872-73,  deal- 
ing only  with  Bililical  literature;  "  Ilcliriiiscli- 
Deiitsch'es  WOrterbuch."  etc.,  Berlin,  1871.  last  ed., 
1891 :  "  Lehrbuch  der  Ji'idischen  Gesch.  und  Littera- 
tur," Leiiisic,  1879;  3d  ed..  Berlin.  1890.  In  addition 
to  these  he  edited,  or  contributed  introductions  and 
notes  to,  several  scientific  wm-ks  of  great  value,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  "Cat.  He- 
brilischcr  Schriften,"  Latin  part  by  himself,  and 
Hebrew  by  Helicnstein  (Bernstein),  Berlin.  184,5;  D. 
Conforte's  "Kore  ha-Dorot,"  abiograjihieal  and  liib- 
liographical  lexicon  of  Jewish  scholars  with  intro 
duction  and  notes,  Berlin.  1840;  "Zikron  Yehudah," 
responsa  of  Judali  b.  Asher,  published  by  Rosen- 
ber.g,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cassel.  Berlin, 
1846;   "Teshubot  Geonim  Kadmonim,"  responsa  of 


the  earlier  Geonim,  edited  from  a  Berlin  manu- 
script, with  an  introduction  by  J.  L.  Kapoport,  in 
"He-Haluz,"  Berlin,  1848.  viii.  138;  the  "  Yesod 
Olam"  of  Isaac  Lsraeli,  an  astronomical  work 
edited  by  B.  Goldberg  and  L.  Hosenkianz,  with 
an  introduction  and  a  German  translation  by  Cas- 
sel, Berlin,  1.848;  D'jionp  D'JINJ  'T  T'-VO "  pip, 
published  by  Rosenberg  with  notes  and  references 
by  Cassel,  Berlin,  18.56;  Inde.x  to  De  Rossi's  "  Dizio- 
nario  Storico,"  Leipsic,  1846;  the"Cuzari"  of  Judah 
ha-Levi,  with  a  German  introduction  and  translation 
and  ver}'  numerous  explanatory  and  critical  notes, 
which  fully  testify  to  Cassel's  erudition  in  Jewish- 
Arabic  philosophy,  Leip.sic,  1840-.53,  Berlin,  1809  (in 
this  w'ork  Cassel  was  assisted  to  some  extent,  liy  H. 
Jolowicz) ;  "  Meor  'Enayini  "  of  Azariah  dei  Rossi — a 
classical  edition,  Wilna,  1H06;  the  Ajiocryidia,  trans- 
lated into  German  from  the  Greek,  Berlin,  1864-71; 
"  Die  Pesacli-Haggadah,"  with  German  introduction, 
translation,  and  critical  notes  (latest  edition,  Berlin, 
1895);  '■Grammatikder  Ileliraisehen  S]iraclie  "  of  H. 
Arnheim  (died  187(1).  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
additions  by  Cassel,  Berlin,  1872. 

Cassel  further  wrote  pampldels  on  (|uestions  of 
the  da}',  such  as  "  Woher  und  Wohin';'  Zur  Ver- 
staniliguug  fiber  Jiidische  Reformbestrcbungen," 
Berlin,  1845;  "Die  Cllltll^^frage  in  der  Ji'idischen  Ge- 
meiiide  von  Berlin,"  Berlin.  1.8,50.  a  defense  of  his 
friend  Jlichael  Sachs  a.irainst  the  attacks  by  the 
Orthodox;  "  Ollener  Brief  eincs  Jiiden  an  Prof.  Dr. 
Virchow,"  Berlin,  1869;  and  "Joseph  Caro  und  das 
Buch  Jhiggid  Mesharim,"  published  in  the  "  Jahrcs- 
bericht"  of  the  Berlin  Ilochsclmle,  Berlin,  1888,  in 
which  he  proves,  against  Griitz,  that  this  book  was 
not  written  by  Caro.  Ca.ssel  is  also  the  author  of 
all  the  articles  dealing  with  .ludaism  and  Jewish  lit- 
erature in  Bnickhaus'  "  Kouversations-Lexikon."  lie 
also  wrote  articles  for  the  imblications  of  the  (So- 
ciety of  Hebrew  Literature  of  Lcmdon. 

Finally ,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Cassel,  while  still 
a  young  man,  conceived  the  plan  of  ]iublisliing  a 
Jewish  encyclopedia  containing  everything  of  inter- 
est to  Judaism.  With  the  assistance  of  JI.  Stein- 
schneider  he  compo.scd  the  "  Plan  der  Real-Encyclo- 
piidie  des  Judenthums,"  Krotoschin,  1844  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  Jewish  studies  were  still  in  their  infancy, 
the  plan,  though  pursued  for  some  time,  could  not 
be  carried  out. 

HiRi.io(iR,\PHV  :  Fur  the  great  number  (if  !irlli'le.s  written  by 
t'assel  fnr  Jewish  anri  cliristian  inajrazines  and  eiiryi'Iopetlias 
(('.(/.,  the  AUo^^meiuc  EnciihlniKiilir  ihr  }Vissiiisrlinfti'n 
mill  KUtiKte  ot  Ersch  and  (JnihiTi  src  M.iisi'  sdiwali.  Ur- 
Itertiiire,  I>aris,  19(10,  s.v.  Cassrl ;  s.  H.ic  liffld.  Duriii  Citssel. 
Geilenk-Rede  auf  SeAneii  Hcimiiaiii,/,  Berlin,  ISSM :  and 
especially  H.  Brody's  panipblet,  Tiilcitot  David  Caxscl,  Lra- 
eow,  1893. 

s.  H.  M. 

CASSEL,  HART'WIG:  Journalist  and  chess 
cditin-;  born  Nov.  2,  18.50,  at  Konitz,  West  Prussia, 
where  his  father.  Dr.  Aaron  Cassel,  was  rabbi.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Real-Gymnasium  in  Landsberg 
on  tlie-Warta,  and  in  1879  went  to  England,  where 
he  began  his  journalistic  career  as  the  chess  editor 
of  the  "(~)bserver-Budget,"  Bradford,  Y'orkshire. 
He  wrote  chess  articles  for  the  metropolitan  and 
provincial  English  papers,  organized  the  Yorkshire 
County  Chess  Club,  arranged  the  Blackbiirne-Guns- 
bcrg  match  at  Bradford  (1887)  and  the  Internatioual 
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Chess  Masters'  Tournament  iu  1888  at  the  same 
city.  Cassel  left  England  in  1889.  and  went  to 
Havana  for  an  English  and  New  York  newspaper 
syndicate  to  report  the  TchigorinGiinsberg  match. 
In  1890  he  became  chess  editor  of  the  New  York 
papers.  "  The  Sun  "  and  the  "  Staats-Zeitung  "  (which 
appointments  he  still  holds),  and  since  then  has  con- 
tributed chess  articles  to  most  of  the  n'.ctropolitan 
journals.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
"Staats-Zeitiuig"  and  Kiee  trophies,  and  arranged, 
among  other  important  contests,  the  first  cable  chess 
match  between  the  Manhattan  and  British  chess 
clubs  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  chess  cable  code. 
s.  A.  P. 

CASSEL,  JACOB:  German  pliysieian;  born  at 
Sehwerin-on-theWarta.  province  of  Posen,  Prussia, 
May  25.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Leipsic.  from  which  latter  place  he  was 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  iu  1883.  The  same 
year  he  settled  as  a  pliysieian  in  Berlin,  being  as- 
sistant to  Baginsky  until  1890,  when  he  opened  a 
hospital  for  children.  Cassel  lias  contributed  many 
essays  to  the  "  Archiv  fur  Kinderkranklieiten  "  "  Ber- 
liner Klinisclie  AVochenschrift,"  "  Deutsche  Medizi- 
nische  Wochenschrift."  "  Therapeutische  Monat- 
shefte,"  "  Allgemeine  Jlediziuische  Centralzeitung," 
etc.  Especially  noteworthj'  is  his  "  I'eber  die  L'n- 
tcrsuchung  Geistig  Minderwerthiger  Schulkindcr," 
Berlin.  1901. 

Bibliography  :  Paget,  Biographisches  Lexikon,  s.v.,  Vienna, 
1901. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

CASSEL,     PAXTLUS      STEPHANUS 

(SELIG) :  Convert  to  Christianity  and  missionary 
to  the  Jews;  born  Feb.  27,  1821,  in  Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia;  died  Dec.  23,  1892,  in  Friedeuau,  near  Ber- 
lin. His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  brother 
David  was  docent  at  the  Berlin  "  Hochscliule  fiir  die 
AVissenscliaft  des  Jiidentliums."  Cassel  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Schweiduitzand  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  followed  with  special  attention 
the  lectures  of  Leopold  Ranke.  In  1849  he  edited 
in  Erfurt  "Die  Constitutionelle  Zeitung."  and  in 
185n-,")6  "Die  Erfurter  Zeitung,"  in  a  royalist  spirit. 
He  was  baptized  May  28,  1.^55.  in  Buessleben.  near 
Erfurt,  and  became  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  and 
secretary  of  the  Academy  in  Erfurt  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  remained  in  Erfurt  till  1859.  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  bestowed  the  title  of  professor  on 
Cassel  in  recognition  of  his  loyal  labors.  In  1860  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  teacher  at  a 
gymnasium  fur  a  short  time,  and  occupied  himself 
with  literary  work.  In  1866-G7  he  was  a  Conserva- 
tive member  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  1867  Cassel  was  appointed  mi.ssiniiary  by  the 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among 

the  Jews,  a  position  which  he  retained 

Becomes  a      till  March,  1891.     At  the  same  time 
Missionary.  (1867)  Cassel  was  assigned  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Christuskirche  in  Berlin, 
remaining  in  service  for  twenty-four  years.     In  a 

pami>hlet  ]iublished  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  complains  of  the  inconsiderate  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  liands  of  his  Christian  friends  (see 

"  Sendschreiben  an  Preunde  in    Dcutsehland  imd 


England  tiber  die  Christuskirche  in  Berlin  und  Hit 
Martyrium  Durch  die  London  Society,"  Berlin,  1891). 
II.  L.  Strack  confesses  that  it  is  not  clear  what  in- 
duced Cassel  to  join  the  Christian  Church,  though 
he  contends  that  Cassel's  reasons  were  obviously  not 
mercenary  (see  Herzog-Hauck,  "Real-Encyc."  iii. 
744).  Cas,sel  combated  anti-Semitism  with  consid- 
erable warmth  (in  "  Wider  Heinrich  von  Treitschke 
fiir  die  Juden,"  Berlin,  1880  ;  ••  Die  Anlisemiten  und 
die  Evangelische  Kirche,"  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1881; 
"  Ahasverus,  die  Sage  vom  Ewigen  Juden  iiiit  einem 
Kritischen  Protest  Wider  Ed.  von  Hartmann  und 
Adolf  Stocker,"  Berlin,  1885;  also"Der  Judengott 
und  Richard  Wagner,  cine  Antwort  an  die  Baj-- 
reuther  Blatter''). 

In  his  "Emancipation  iind  Mission"  Cassel  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  Jews  would  obtain  per- 
manent relief  from  persecution  not  liy  civil  enfran- 
chisement, but  through  evangelization.  In  later 
years,  however,  he  frankly  receded  from  this  view. 
De  le  Roi,  the  historian  of  Christian  propaganda 
among  the  Jews,  says  that  Cassel  was  animated  by 
"a  verj-  decided  Jewish  spirit."  In  1860  Cassel 
pablishe<la  "History  of  the  Jewish  People  Since  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  issued  iu  Berlin  by  the 
"Gesellschaft  zur  BefiJrderung  des  Christenthums 
Uuter  den  Juden."  He  exerted  himself  in  the  inter- 
est of  prosely tism  among  Jews.  He  stated  his  views 
on  missionary  work  among  them  iu  a  pamphlet: 
"  Wie  Ich  liber  Judenmi.ssion  Denke,"  Berlin,  1886; 
(see  also  "Nathanael,"  edited  by  H.  L.  Strack,  1897). 
From  1875  to  1889  he  edited  "Sunem,  ein  Berliner 
Wochenblatt  fiir  Christliehes  Lt'beu  und  Wisseu" 
(16  vols.).  "Hallelujah,  Einhundert  und  Acht  und 
Achtzig  Geistliche  Lieder,"  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
reprinted  from  this  journal.  In  1847  Cassel  wrote 
an  earnest  though  somewhat  fantastic  study  of 
Hungarian  archeology,  "  Magyarische  Alterthilmer." 
which  is  still  of  value.  Of  especial  interest  is  his 
translation  (with  notes)  of  the  reply  to  Chisdai  b. 
Isiiac  of  Joseph,  king  of  the  Chazars(pp.  183  it  seg.). 
His  only  methodic  work  is  his  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusjilem  to  1847 
("  Juden  [Geschichte]  "  in  Erseh  and  Gruber,  "  En- 
cyc."  ii.,  part  27,  pp.  1-288).  This  scientific  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  history  he  Avrote  before  his  con- 
version ;  and  it  is  signed  "  Sclig  Ca.ssel."  Jost,  how- 
ever, says  of  it :  "  It  is  one-sided  and 
His  History  merely  gives  episodes  out  of  the  life 
of  the  of  Jews  iu  various  countries.  It  is 
Jews.  collated  in  a  fragmentarj-  manner, 
though  rich  in  erudite  notes"  (see  I. 
M.  Jost,  "Geseh.  des  Judeuthums  und  Seiner  Sek- 
ten,"  Section  3.  p.  365.  Leipsic,  18.59).  "  Sabbathliche 
Erinnerungen  "  was  also  published  before  Cassel's 
conversion — the  first  part  anonymously  :  the  second 
(signed  "S.  C."  in  the  preface)  being  put  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  indigent  veterans  of  1813-15.  Other 
publications  of  Cassel's  are:  "  Wis.senschaftliehe  Be- 
richte,  L'nter  Mitwirkung  von  Mitgliedern  der  Er- 
furter Akademie";  "Deukschrift  der  Koniglichen 
Akademie  Gemeinniitziger  Wisseuscliaften  in  Erfurt, 
Herausgegeben  am  Sekulartage  Ihrer  Griindung, 
den  19.  Jvili,  1854'';  "Irene,  cine  Spraehlich-Ex- 
egetische  Skizze."  Erfurt,  1855:  "Der  Mittler,  ein 
Ex^getischer  Versucb,zu  Galater  iii.  19,  20  " ;  "  Aus 
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der  Hagia  Sophia,  ciii  Akadcmisflu'S  Nc-ujahrs- 
Programiii "  ;  "  Ueber  Tliuriugisclic'  Ortsnamen,  Ali- 
druck  vou  Wissenschaftlichfii  BiTicliti-n  der  Eifurter 
Akadcmie  "  ;  "  Dialoge  ub(;r  Wisst'iiscliaft  uiid  Cliris- 
tcutlium."  Essays  witli  respect  to  Judaism,  dating 
from  this  time,  are  the  foUowiug;  "  Das  Glaubens- 
bekenntiiiss  der  Zenobia,  Fiirstin  voa  Palmyra."  in 
"Orient,  Lit."  18-11.  jSfos.  '6\(tneq.\  "  Der  Apostat," 
ib.  1843,  Nos.  18  el  seq.;  "Ilistorisclie  Versuche: 
Anmerkungen  zu  Benjamin  von  Tiidela,  Franzii- 
si.solie  Stiidteuamen.  Apologie,"  Berlin.  1847;  "Die 
Babliinerversammlung  des  Jahres  KiSO,  eine  Histo- 
risclie  Abhandluug,"  Berlin,  184.5.  Other  writings 
by  Cassel  witli  reference  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews 
arc  the  following:  "Die  Symbolik  dcs  Blutcs 
und  der  Arme  Heinrich  von  Hartmanu  von  der 
Aue,"  Berlin,  1883;  "  Shylock,  der  Kaufmann  von 
Vcnedig,"  in  "Aiis  Literatur  und  Sjndjolik,"  pp. 
SGH-S^O;  "  Caricaturnatnen  "  in  "  Literatur  und  Ge- 
schichte,  pp.  323-347;  "  DerEwige  Judc,"  in  "  G.  S." 
i.  307-410;  "Das  Zickleiu  aus  der  JiUlischcn  Pas- 
sahlifnrgic."  in  "Aus  dem  Lande  des  Sonncnauf- 
gangs,"  pp.  1-16,  Berlin,  1880 ;  "  Zur  Naturgeschichte 
der  Chuzpe,"  a  repl}'  to  Fritz  Mauthiier's  review  of 
" Ahasverus,"  i'J.  pp.  89-100;  an  important  treatise 
on  medieval  folk  lore,  and  the  confril)utions  made 
thereto  by  Jews,  is  "Miscldc  Sindbad,  Secundus 
Syntipas,  Edirt,  Emcndirt  und  Erklilrt;  Eiuleitung 
uud  Deutung  des  Buehes  der  Sieben  Weisen  Mei- 
ster,"  3ded.,  Berlin,  1891. 

Cassel 's  Biblical  studies  are  conservative;  and  it 
is  surprising  that  he  neglected  to  use  the  fund  of 
rabbinical  lore  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  In  1805 
he  wrote  "Das  Buch  der  Richter  luid  Ruth"  for  J. 
P.  Lange's  "Theologisch-IIomiletisches  Bibelwerk." 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1887,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1872.  In  1878  appeared  "Das 
B\ich  Esther,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  des  Blorgen- 
landes,  aus  dem   Ilebraisdieu  Ueber- 

Biblical      setzt,  Historisch  und  Theologisch  Er- 

Studies.  lautcrt,"  section  1,  with  an  appendix, 
a  translation  of  the  Second  Targum. 
The  original  text  of  the  Second  Targum  Cassel 
published  in  "Aus  Litteratur  und  Gesch."  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  1885:  "Zweites  Targum  zum  Buche 
Esther,  im  Vocalisierten  Urtext  nut  Sachlichen 
und  Sprachlichen  Erliluteruugen  Ilcrausgcgeben." 
An  English  translation  by  Aaron  Bernstein  was 
published  iu  Edinburgh  in  1888.  This  English  edi- 
tion also  gives  translations  of  several  of  Cassel's 
essays;  viz.,  "Mithra"  (pp.  345-301),  "The  Winged 
Bulls  of  Persepolis"  (pp.  362-377),  and  "Zoroaster" 
(pp.  378-400).  Most  of  Cassel's  other  literaiy  work 
partakes  of  the  character  of  controversy.  His 
larger  work  on  "  Weihnachten,  Ursi)riinge.  Briiuchc 
und  Abcrglauben,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  der  Christ- 
lichen  Kirche  und  des  Deutschen  Volkes,"  Berlin, 
1801.  is  a  medley  of  ingenious  but  unsystematized 
erudition,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  pious  emo- 
tionalism. 

Allogether,  Cassel's  versatility  has  secured  liim 
merely  the  admiration  of  his  contemjioraries.  He 
was  incapable  of  acqtnring  a  position  of  influence  in 
the  church  of  his  adoption.  His  more  general  works 
are:  "Vom  Wege  nach  Damascus,  Apologctische 
Abhandlungen,"  Gotha,  1873;   "  Aus  Outer  Stunde, 


Betrachtungen  luid  Erinnerungcn,"  Gotlia.  1874; 
"Fur  Ernste  Stunden.  Betrachtungen  und  Erinne- 
rungcn." 2d  ed..  Berlin,  1881;  "Aus  Literatur  und 
Symbolik,"  Leipsic,  1884;  "xVus  Literatur  und  Ge- 
schichte,"  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1885;  "Vom  Nil  zum 
Ganges,  "Wanderungen  in  die  Orientalische  AVelt." 
Berlin,  1880;  and  "Das  Leben  des  Men.schen  in 
Gesch.  imd  Symbol,"  in  "G.  S."  (only  one  volume 
published),  Berlin,  1893.  Besides,  Cassel  wrote  a 
large  nundier  of  jiamphletson  theological,  ethnolog- 
ical, and  philological  subjects. 

s.  L.   Gk. 

CASSIA:  Tlie  term  given  as  the  translation  for 
"kiddah"  (Ex.  xxx.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19)  and  "ke- 
zi'ot"(Ps.  xlv.  9).  Ancient  commentators  agree  in 
identifying  the  .two.  Onkelos  to  Ex.  xxx.  24  ren- 
ders "kiddah"  by  "kezi'ah";  Rashi  does  the  .same. 
Cassia  belongs  to  the  cinnamon  group  and  resembles 
the  ordinary  .species,  though  its  fragrance  is  fainter. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Eastern  countries,  and  in  Biblical 
times  was  used  along  with  myrrh  and  aloes  both 
as  a  perfnme  (Ps.  xlv.  9)  and  as  an  ingredient,  of 
the  anointing-oil  (Ex.  xxx.  24).  It  formed  one  of 
the  many  conunodities  in  which  T3're  traded  (I'^zek. 
xxvii.  19). 

.1.  .IK.  G.  B.  L. 

CASSIUS  LONGINTJS:  Que.stor  of  Crassus  in 
Syria  in  58  n.c.  After  tlie  unfortunate  battle  of 
Carrhic,  Syria,  lie  became  indeiiend<iit  governor 
of  the  province,  clearing  it  of  the  Parthians,  and 
traversing  all  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  rees- 
tablish the  fallen  prestige  of  the  Romans.  Thus 
he  came  to  Judea,  wdiere  Pitholaus,  a  partizan  of 
Aristobulus,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Romans. 

Cassius  conquered  the  stronghold  Tarieliiva.  killed 
the  valiant  Pitholaus  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater. 
and  carried  away  captive  30,000  Jews  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  xiv.7,  §3;  iikm,  "B.  J."  i.  8,  t^  9).  He  then 
went  to  Rome  and  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Julius  Ca'sar,  who  had  appointed  him  pretor 
of  Syria  iu  44.  After  Ca-sar's  murder  he  was  .sent 
as  proconsid  by  tlie  Senate  in  43.  Thus  he  came 
again  to  Judea,  where,  upheld  by  four  Egyptian 
legions,  he  used  his  power  to  exact  money  from  the 
Jews.  The  frightened  Antipater  quickly  appor- 
tioned among  the  provinces  the  700  talents  of  silver 
demanded  by  Cassius ;  and  his  son  Herod  was  the  first 
to  i)ay  his  share.  Malichus,  however,  the  friend  of 
Hyreanus,  seems  to  have  hesitated,  whereuiion  Cas- 
sius h'd  awa}' captive  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  cit- 
ies Gophna,  Emmaus,  Lydda,  and  Thaniina,  and 
would  iiave  also  killed  Malichus,  had  not  Hyreanus 
ajipeased  him  with  100  talents  ("  Ant."  xiv.  11,  ^5  2; 
according  to  "B.  J."  i.  11,  §  2,  it  was  Antipater). 

The  Jews  captured  by  Caius  Cassius.  as  he  is 
called,  were  liberated  by  a  decree  of  Mark  Antony 
("Ant."  xiv.  12,  §  3),  and  it  wasordered  that  Cas- 
sius' other  depredations  be  repaired  (/'/.  12.  i;5).  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  against  (Jctavius 
Ca'sar  and  Antony,  Cassius,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Syria,  .sought  to  gain  Ihe  support  of  Herod  by 
promising  him  the  kingdom  of  Judea;  Malichus 
was  urged  to  poLsou  Antipater  ("Ant."  xiv.  11,  §  4; 
"B.  J."  i.  11,  ^  4).  While  Herod  took  the  part  of 
Cassius  and  the  republicans,  Malichus  was  looking 
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forward  to  the  victory  of  the  Casaieau  party;  so 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Cassiiis  that  Herod  had 
the  murderer  of  his  father  assjissinated  at  Tyre,  tlie 
old  and  wealc  Hyrcanus  being  induced  to  believe 
that  the  deed  was  instigated  by  Cassius  ("Ant." 
xiv.  11,  §  6;  "B.  J."  i.  11,  S  8).  The  anti-Herodian 
parly  ioined  issue  witli  a  certain  Maiiou  whom  Cas- 
sius "had  Uft  behind  asniaslerof  Tyre;  Herod,  how- 
ever, vanquished  liis  enemies  ("Ant."  xiv.  11.  §  7: 
12.  S  1:  "h.  J."  i.  13,  ^  2)  and  tluis  put  an  end  ti) 
Cassius'  rule  in  Judea.  Cassius  soon  after  slew 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  B.C.  ("  B.  J."  i. 
14,  §3). 

G.  S.    Kl{. 

CASSTJTO,  JUDAH:  Ha/.anof  thePortuguese- 
.Tewish  cumnuuiity  of  Hamburg;  born  in  Amster- 
dam 1808;  died  at  Hamburg  ilarch  10,  1893.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  hazan  of  the  Portugue.se-Jewish 
communitv.  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Cassuto  was  not  only  cantor,  but  also  spiritual  chief 
of  the  congregation,  and  was  entitled  to  act  as  rabbi 
at  the  solemnization  of  marriages  among  its  mem- 
bers. He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  many  modern  languages. 
His  lay  occupation  was  that  of  teacher  and  transla- 
tor. In  1843  Cassuto  was  appointed  sworn  inter- 
preter and  translator  to  the  city  of  Hamburg.  As  6. 
teacher  he  was  active  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly.  Until  1894,  when  a 
successor  to  Cassuto  was  chosen,  the  Portuguese 
congregation  liad  no  spiritual  chief,  marriages 
being  solemnized  by  the  raljbi  of  the  German  ccm- 
gregation. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  Chmtiicle.  London,  March  IT,  1.S93. 

s.  A.  Fe. 

CASTANHO,  ABRAHAM:  Spanish  poet; 
lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  an  elegy  on  the 
martyr  Abraham  Xuiiez  of  Bernal,  who  was  burned 
at  Cordova  May  3.  16.55.  It  was  inserted  in  "  Elo- 
■gios  que  Zelosos  Dedicaron  li  la  Felice  Jlemoria," 
etc.,  publislied  probably  at  Amsterdam  in  1656. 

BiBLiocRAPHv:  Wolf,  Bihh  Hchr.  iil.,  Nos.  oxllx.  ct snj.;  Kay- 
serlinp,  ^"^'J^/HU•(h■Ml,  p.  262;  idem,  Bibl.  E:ip.-Poft.-^iiiL\>. 
33  ;  Fiirst.  liibl.  Juil.  i.  14S. 
G.  I.    Bit. 

CASTEL  D'AJANO,  SAMUEL  DI :  Italian 
physician  and  philosopher;  lived  at  Jlantua  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  philosophical  work  of  his  on 
the  articles  of  belief,  entitled  "Meor  lia-Golah"  (The 
Light  of  the  Exile),  is  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Michael,  "  Or  ha-Hayyim."  No.  383).  Castel  d'Ajauo 
is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  liturgical  poem 
n'JV  n'3L"  Dirtih  C  For  the  Comfort  of  a  Poor  Cap- 
tive"), which  bears  the  signature  NSIIH  ^XlDt,"  (Ko- 
mau  Mahzor,  ii.  162b).  He  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud  in  a  casuistical  note  on  a 
passage  in  R.  Nissim's  commentary  on  Megillah, 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Neubauer,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."  No.  911,  8b). 

It  is  likely  that  Samuel  di  Castel  d'Ajano  is  iden- 
tical with  Sanuiel  Castiglione.  who,  at  the  same 
epoch,  i)ractised  as  a  physician  at  >Iantua,  and  was 
also  a  liturgist  (compare  Zunz,  "  Literaturgesch. "  ji. 
417). 
BiBUOGRAPHV :  Luzzatto,  .Veto,  p.  34 ;  Mortara,  Indicc.  s.v. 

G-  I.  Bn. 


CASTEL-BRANCO,  JOEL  RODRIGO.     See 

.It  AN    liollUKio. 

CASTEL- SARASSIN  (Hebrew,  ij'CCSp  H 
i'TXINL"  or  pnL"  ^'Cw'P)  :  Ciiief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Taru-et-Garoune,  France.  A  somewhat  im 
portant  Jewish  community  existed  here  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  When  attacked  by  the  Pastoureaux  in 
1320,  all  the  Jews  except  two  killed  one  another,  in 
order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  these  two  subsequently  threw  themselves  from 
the  tower.  The  author  of  "Shcbet  Yehudah  "  es- 
timates the  number  of  the  martyrs  to  have  been  200; 
but  Griitz,  following  the  Latin  works  that  place  the 
tragedy  at  Verdun,  a  city  on  the  Garonne,  considers 
500  to  be  a  more  exact  estimate. 

BlBLiOGRArnT:     Ihn   Verga,  S/iohi?    TchuiJah.  e<\.  Wiener, 
p.  5 ;  Josppli  tia-Kohen,  'Emek  Jm-Baka,  p.  73,  Cracow,  1895 
(trans.  Wiener,  p.  4S):  (iratz.  tirseh.  derJuden^  vii.  3fl6. 
G.  S.  K. 

CASTELLACCIO  DA  ASOLA  :  Locality  near 
Mantua,  Italy,  wheie  there  was  a  great  slaughter 
of  Jews  in  1.547.  Gershon  Cantarini,  the  ancestor 
of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name,  was  born 
there  in  1.546. 

Bibliography  :  Osimo  Marco.  Xarroziouc  della  Straifc  Com- 
rnuta  nel  li'U7  citntro  *;/(  Ehtri  di  Asolo, 
.1.  I.  E. 

CASTELLAZZO  :  Italian-Jewish  family  which 
settled  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  in 
Cairo,  where  several  members  occupied  the  rab- 
binate with  distinction.  The  most  important  were 
the  following: 

1.  Jehiel  Castellazzo  (called  Ashkenazi  to 
signify  that  he  was  not  by  birth  an  Oriental)  ; 
Rabbi  at  Cairo  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  .loseph  Caro,  whom  he  severely 
criticized  on  account  of  a  Halakah. 

2.  Moses  Castellazzo  :  Lived  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  is  culogistically  mentioned  in 
the  respcnisa  of  Jleir  Boton. 

3.  Moses  dal  Castellazzo  (whose  name  has 
been  misread  by  t(i]iyists  as  "Moses  Kastilin"): 
Portrait-painter;  lived  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  is  highly  praised  by 
David  Reubeni  in  his  memoirs  for  having  befriended 
the  latter  on  his  arrival  in  Venice  from  Arabia  in 
1.524.  Moses'  reputation  as  an  artist  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ghetto  of  Venice;  indeed, 
he  was  known  throughout  Italy.  In  1.521,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  great  talent,  the  Council  of  Venice 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  selling  his  artistic  illus- 
trations of  the  Pentateuch. 

4.  Moses  ha-Kohen  Abigdor  Castellazzo : 
Son  of  Simeon  (No.  5);  was  lablii  at  .Saloiiiea, 
Rhodes,  Damascus,  and  Cairo  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  Cairo  he  was  the  colleague  of  Aaron  b. 
Hayyini.  He  was  almost  ninety  years  old  at  his 
lieatii. 

5.  Simeon  ben  Jehiel  Castellazzo:  Rabbi  at 
Cairo;  died  .May.  1588.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Cabala,  and  was  renowned  for  his  great  piety. 
Conforte  reports  that  he  had  seen  a  decision  emana- 
ting from  Jo.sliua  Soncin.  rabbi  of  Constantinople  at 
the  time  of  Joseph  Nasi,  in  which  Soncin  invokes 
the  authority  of  Simeon  ben  Jehiel.  Both  Conforte 
and  Joseph  .Sambari  assert  that  Simeon  wrote  two 
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works;  (1)  a  collection  of  rcsponsa,  and  (2)  "Me- 
gillot  Sctarim,"  a  commentary,  probablj- cabalistic, 
on  the  Book  of  Esther.  Azulai  mentions  as  many 
as  eighty  responsa  by  Simeon. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GednUm.  ed.  Benjacob,  i. 
W ;  Conforte,  Kare  ha-Drirnt,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  40 ;  Sambarl,  in 
Neubauer,  Ancctinta  Qj-imieiisia^  i.  l.^tJ ;  Kaufmann,  iu  Rev. 
Ehtdes  Juivcs,  xxlii.  139  ft  saj. 

G.  I.  Bu. 

CASTELLI,  DAVID:  Italian  scholar;  born  at 
Leghorn,  Tuscany,  Dec.  30,  183G;  died  1901.  He 
was  educated  at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Leghorn, 
and  from  1857  to  1863  was  teacher  of  Hebrew  and 
Italian  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  that  city;  then  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Pisa, 
where  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  private  teacher. 
From  Jan.,  18T6,  until  his  death  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  Islituto  di  Studi  Superiori 
Pratici  e  di  Perfezionamento  in  Florence. 

Of  Castelli's  numerous  works  and  essa3'S  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned;  "L'Ecelesiaste,  Tradu- 
zione  e  Studio  Critico,"  Pisa,  1866;  "  Leggende 
Talmudiche,  Traduzionecon  Prefazione  Critica,"  ib. 
1869;  " II Messia  Secoudo  gliEbrei,"  Florence,  1874; 
"IlDiritto  di  Testare  nella  Legislazione  Ebraica," 
ib.  1878;  "Delia  Poesia  Biblica,"  ib.  1878;  "II  Com- 
mento  di  Sabbatai  Donnolo  al  Librodella  C'reazione, 
Testo  Ebraico  con  Note  Critiche  e  Introduzione  in 
Ebraico  e  in  Italiano,"  /*.  1880,  in  "  Pubblicazioni 
del  Regie  Istituto  di  Studi  Superiori";  "La  Pro- 
fezia  nella  Biblia,"  ib.  1882;  "La  Leggo  del  Popolo 
Ebreo  nel  suo  Storico  Svolgimento,"  ib.  1884; 
"Storia  degli  Israeliti  Seeondo  le  Fonti  Bibliche 
Criticamente  Esposte,"  3  vols.,  .Milan.  1887-88;  "II 
Cantico  dei  CJantici,  Studio  Esegetieo,  Traduzione 
e  Note,"  Florence,  1892;  "  Ammaestramcnti  del 
Vecchio  e  del  Nuovo  Testamento.  Raecolti  e  Tra- 
dotti,"  ib.  1896;  "II  Poenia  Semitico  del  Pessimis- 
mo  (II  Libro  di  Job),  Tradotto  e  Commentato," 
ib.  1897;  "Gli  Ebrei,  Sunto  di  Storia  Politica  e  Lette- 
raria,"  ib.  1899. 

S. 

CASTELLO  (CASTILHO),  ABRAHAM 
ISAAC:  Rabbi,  preachei-,  and  poet;  born  at  An- 
cona  1726;  died  at  Leghorn  Aug.  1,  1789.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  arrived,  poor  and  destitute,  in 
Leghorn,  where,  although  he  had  previously  in- 
tended to  become  a  mechanic,  his  agreeable  voice 
induced  him  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  cantor. 
After  the  death  of  Adam  Bondi,  cantor  of  the  Jew- 
ish congregation  in  Leghorn,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  he  became  his  successor.  He  then,  with 
indefati.gable  diligence,  devoted  him.self  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Spanish  languages,  and  to  rabbin- 
ical science,  and  was  soon  advanced  to  tlie  position 
of  rabbi  and  preacher,  in  which  caiiacity  he  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  that  even  Christian 
scholars  delighted  to  discuss  with  him  religious  and 
philosophical  topics.  Castello  is  probably  the  Jew- 
ish .scholar  with  whom  Lessing  conversed  during 
his  scientific  tour  in  the  company  of  Duke  Leopold 
of  Brunswick,  and,  on  hearing  whom,  the  duke  is 
said  to  liave  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  "Here  we 
have  one  even  greater  than  Mendelssohn — of  far 
purer  metaphysics." 


Castello  was  the  author  of  the  following  writings, 
all  published  at  Leghorn;  "Kol  Millin,"  an  allegor- 
ical drama  in  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  Aaroa 
Ergasand  Deborah  da  Costa  fl765);  "Oracion  Doc- 
trinal"' (17o3);  "A  Memorial  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Francis  I.  of  Germany  "(1765),  written  in  Si)anish, 
and  translated  by  Castello's  son  Joseph  into  Italian. 
Besides  these  there  were  several  occasional  poems  in 
Hebrew  p\iblished  by  Sal.  MiciiEi.r,  in  "Composi- 
zioni  I'oetichi"  (1788),  and  by  A.  B.  Piperno  in  the 
collection  "  Kol  'Ugab  "  (1846). 

BiBLUKiRAPIlv:  Bprliner,  In  Isr(uUti.'<rhr  MiinrtlKivUrifl,  Ih  i- 
\aiic  zur  .llhli.iili,  II  /'iwM-,  IKHs,  i>p.  21,  ;.'■_':  PiptTDii,  Knl; 
'rf/ii)).  at  end:  NHpi-(.l)irondi,  I'uhdiit  (liihilc  I'l.vcaW,' .No. 
51 ;  .s.  D.  LuzzatU),  Epi-itolarin  ItaUauo-FranceHC,  ISihi,  p. 
TH ;  Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl.  p.  Hob. 
I-.  O.  M.   K. 

CASTELLO  (CASTELO),  JACOB  (ANTO- 
NIO): Poet  at  Amsterdam;  died  after  1684.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  academies  of  poetry  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  noted  for  his  riddles.  He  is  the 
author  of  ver.ses  on  the  "  Coro  de  las  Musas "  of 
Miguel  de  B.\iiuios,  and  the  "  Rumbos  Peligrosos  " 
of  Joseph  Penso. 

BiBLioORAPiiv:  Kayserling,  Bihl.  Ei<)i.-P<irl.-Juil.  pp.  35,  86; 
Jat'iih  l'a.st»"llo,  iu  Jcwliurun,  Iv.  32}  ct  scq.,  Fraukfort-on- 
the-Main,  1H.')!I. 

<;.  M.  K. 

CASTELLO  (CASTILHO),  JOSEPH:  Phy- 
sician; born  at  Leghorn  about  1746;  son  of  Abra- 
ham Isaac.  After  studying  metlicine  at  Pisa,  Le  re- 
turned to  his  native  cit\',  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  physician.  A  medical  work  written 
by  Castello  and  dedicated  to  the  archduke  (after- 
ward Emperor  Leopold  II.),  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  while  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  Castello's  brother  Samuel 
was  an  eminent  phy.sician  at  Leghorn ,  mid  his  son 
Abraham  Isaac  a  lawyer  and  poet  in  the  same  city. 

BiBUor.RAPIIV:  Piperno,  Kiil  'Uydh.  Leghorn,  1S46. 

>:.  M     K. 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA,  or  DE  BUR- 
RIANA  :  City  of  Valencia.  In  1320  the  Jews  of 
Castellon  obtained  permission  to  layout  a  cemetery; 
and  in  1432  to  build  a  new  synagogue.  In  1891, 
in  contradistinction  to  most  of  the  other  cities 
of  Spain,  at  Castellon  tlie  magistrates  protected 
the  Jews  from  violence.  In  1459  thirty-one  Jewish 
families  were  living  here.  When  in  1492  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  leave  Castellon,  the  city  council 
demanded  an  indemnity  for  the  ta.\cs  which  the  city 
would  lose  by  their  departure. 

BrBLio(;RAPHV:  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Ilixtiiria.  ii.  I5;i:  .luan 
A.  Balbos,  Lit  Jnileria  de  Castellon,  in  Aniiarto  for  1SS7,  pp. 
W.i  el  iteti..  Valencia :  Rev,  Etitdes  Juives,  xiv.  361 ;  Jac-olxs, 
Sourcen,  No.  71*1. 
o.  M.  K. 

CASTELNUOVO,  SAMUEL  DI :  Secretary 
of  the  Jewish  communit}'  of  Konie;  livcil  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth.  He  edited  and  probably  translated 
into  Italian:  (1)  Judah  ha-Levi's  piyyut,  "Mika- 
nioka,"  Venice,  1609.  recited  on  the  Sabbath  prece- 
ding the  Feast  of  Purim;  (2)  Moses  Rieti's  liturgic 
work,    "Ma'on    ha-Shoalim,"   Venice,    1609.      The 
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name  of  Castflmiovo  owurs  also  in  a  lialakic  deci- 
sion of  Rcggio  on  tlic  ritual  bath,  inserted  in 
'•^lashbit  .MTlhninot."  fol.  92. 

mm  lor.RAPiiv  :  SleiiisrlineWer,  Cut.  B(nU.  oils.  11I8S,  3410; 
iihin.  in  Miiiiativdiri  ft,  xliii.  92, 311;  Mortara.  iiiidf.-.  p.  11 ; 
Hi'iliiier,  Gescli.  dcrjudeii  in  Horn,  il.  54,  213. 
,;  I.    Bit. 

CASTLES.     Sie  Defense. 

CASTKO,  ADOLF  DE :  Spanish  historian ; 
menibcr  oi  tlic  Acudcniiu  dc  la  Historia  of  Madrid; 
lived  in  Cadiz;  died  there  Oct.,  1898.  He  wrote  the 
first  short  history  of  the  .lews  in  Spain,  based  on  care 
ful  studies;  and  this  was  so  impartial  and  dispassion- 
ate tliat  he  found  it  necessary  to  assure  his  readers 
(p.  8):  ''Escribo  esta  historia  sin  pasiou,  ni  artificio. 
como  de  cosjis  (jue  nada  me  tocan.  Ki  soi  judio.  ni 
vcugo  de  judaizantes"  (I  write  this  history  dispas- 
sionately and  without  craft,  as  concerning  things 
that  do  not  touch  me.  I  am  not  a  Jew,  nor  am  I  of 
Jewish  descent.  De  Castro's  book  was  published 
under  the  title.  "  Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Espaiia, 
desde  los  Tiemposde  su  Establecimienio  hasta  Prin- 
cipios  del  Preseutc  Siglo."  Cadiz.  1847;  and  was 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  G.  M. 
Kirwau.  Cambridge,  John  Deighton.  18.51. 

Unlike  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  who,  after  him, 
treated  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  De  Castro 
condemned  the  Inquisition:  "Pucs  los  nionarcas 
bien  podran  regir  con  las  leyes  de  la  fuerza  los  cuer- 
pos  dc  sus  vasallos;  pero  no  podran  sujetar  los  ani- 
mos  "  (For  monarclis  can  indeed  command  by  forci- 
ble laws  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  but  can  not 
subdue  their  souls). 

s.  JI.   K. 

CASTRO,  DE,  FAMILY:  The  various 
branches  of  this  family  are  all  of  Sjiauish  and 
Portuguese  origin.     Soon  after  the   establishment 

of  the  Inquisition. 
members  of  the  fam- 
ily emigrated  to 
Bordeaux.  Bayoune, 
Hamburg,  and  other 
cities  in  the  Xether- 
lands.  and  later,  in 
the  United  States; 
to-day  their  desceud- 
^' Mf^  0^  ''7s>\*h^\  **"'*  "'''^  found  scat- 
^  >«;,  \^   ^   lw«rfi     tei-ed      throughout 

Turkey,  Egypt, 
Holland,  Germany. 
England,  and  Italy. 
Some  branches  of  the 
family  have  c  o  n  - 
tinvied  to  bear  the  simple  name  of  "De  Castro"; 
others  are  known  by  the  following  names:  De  Cas- 
tro-Gsorio ;  De  Castro  Sarmeuto;  DeCa.stro-Castello- 
Osoiio;  Pereir-a  de  Castro;  De  Castro  Yieira  de 
Rnto;  Rodriguez  de  Castro;  Orobio  de  Castro;  De 
Castro  de  Paz ;  Henriquez  de  Castro,  etc. 

Among  the  members  of  this  family,  of  some  of 
whom  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  below, 
are  the  following;  Aaron  de  Castro,  or  Crasto.  par- 
nas,  Amsterdam.  1834;  Abraham  de  Castro,  who  was 
among  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Amsterdam  from 
Brazil  when  that  country  was  lost  to  the  Hollanders 
in  1G54  ("Publ.  Am.  ,Iew.  Hist   Soc."  iii.  IT);  Abra- 
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ham  Xahaniias  de  Castro.  London,  17(59;  Dr.  Barueh 
de  Castro,  Amsterdam,  1597-1684;  Daniel  de  Castro, 
brother  of  Barueh  ;  Daniel  Gomez  de  Castro,  parnas. 
Amsterdam.  1772;  Dr.  Ezekiel  de  Castro,  Verona, 
1639;  Imanuel  de  Imauuel  Xahmias  de  Crasto.  par- 
nas. Amsterdam.  1773;  Dr.  Isaac  de  Castro,  surgeon, 
Amsterdam.  1683;  Joseph  Mendesde  Castro,  Lou- 
don, 1694;  Jlordecai  de  Castro,  Amsterdam.  1650; 
jMoses  Gomez  de  Castro,  |)arnas,  il>.,  1784;  Nissim 
de  Castro,  Constantinople,  nineteentli  centurj'; 
Pedro  Fernandes  de  Castro,  alias  Jidio  Fernandez 
de  Castro  of  Valladolid,  son-in-law  of  Simon  Yaez 
"Pidd.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  iii.  p.  .57),  Los  Yalles, 
Mexico;  as  a  Judaizing  heretic,  Pedro  Fernandez 
became  reconciled  in  1647  (/i.,  vii.  4);  Dr.  Rod 
rigo  de  Castro,  1.5.50-1629;  Dr.  Jacob  de  Castro- 
Sarmento,  F.R.S..  1691-1761;  David  de  Abraham 
de  Castro-Tartas  (often  spelled  "de  Crasto)."  noted 
printer  in  Amsterdam,  seventeenth  centurj-.  The 
only  branch  of  the  fannly  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  detinite  pedigree  is  the  Dutch,  as  follows: 

David  Henriquez  de  ra.«tro(d.  1779) 
=  Sarah  Fereira  (d.  1779) 


Moses  Henriquez  (1740-97)       David  Henriquez  (1776-1845) 

=  Esther  de  Pinto  (d.  1787)      =  Eachel  de  la  Penha  (1778-1838) 


Moses  H.  ( 1803-48) 

=  Esther  de  Mattos  (1803-ti3) 

I 


Jacob 


David  Henriquez  fb.  1826) 
=  Sarah  Lopez-Suasso 


Moses  Henriquez  (b.  1853) 


Abrabam  (b.  1858) 


Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bihl.  Es^p.-Pnti.-Jail.  pp.  35  et 
se<-i.;  De  Castro.  Keur  van  Giafxtieiieii.  pp.  iU,  35,  27,  38  et 
se'4.;  Stam  en  ^yapenlnck  rail  Aamhnlijkc  JS'cderland- 
ticlic  Familicn,  pp.  139,  140,  GroiiinKen,  1885. 

J.  H.  Gut.— M.  K. 

Abraham  de  Castro :  blaster  of  the  mint  and 
farmer  of  the  coinage  for  Sultan  Sulaimaii.  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Through  his 
wealth  and  benevolence — he  gave  away  3,000  gold 
florins  a  year  in  alms — he  acciuired  great  influence 
among  the  Turkish  oflicials,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  coreligionists,  in  whose  affairs  he  took 
an  active  interest.  When  in  1.524  Ahmad,  who  had 
been  appointed  jiasha  of  Egypt  as  a  reward  for  his 
cx]iloits  at  the  capture  of  Rhodes  in  1.523.  jilotted  to 
establish  himself  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and 
asked  De  Castro  to  mint  the  coins  with  his  name  in 
lieu  of  the  sultan's.  De  Castro  secretly  left  Egypt  and 
hastened  to  Constantinojile  to  inform  the  sultan  of 
Ahmad's  plot.  The  sultan  received  him  with  high 
honors  and  gave  him  costly  jireseuts. 

Ahmad  avenged  De  Castro's  flight  on  the  Jews; 
he  imprisoned  several  of  them,  [irobably  relations  of 
De  Castro,  and  imposed  exorbitant  taxes  upon  the 
community,  with  heavy  penalties  in  case  of  non- 
jiaynient.  De  Castro  returned  to  Egypt  after 
Ahmad's  execution ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the  Jews 
was  allayed  only  by  the  gi;inting  of  a  tirman  at  the 
instance  of  De  Castro.  In  commemoration  of  this 
deliverance  in  1.524.  the  Egyptian  Jews  for  a  long 
time  celebrated  the  27th  or  2Sth  of  Adar.  as  a  memo- 
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rial  (la J',  with  special  festivities  (fl^yptian  or  Cairo 
Piiiiiii);  see  AhmadPasiia. 

BiSLinr.RAPiiY:    Conforte,    Knrr    ha-Ditrnt,  p.  33a;    (iratz, 
Gatch.dcv  Juilen,  ix.  32.35;  }nsl.(Je>ic)i.  iks  Judeiithuins 
und  Seiner  Sckteii,  iii.  3()4. 
D.  M.  K. 

Balthazar  (Isaac)  Orobio  de  Castro :  Pliilos- 

oiilur.  pliysiciaii,  ami  apoingisl  :  JKnn  al  BraKanza, 
Portugal,  about  1020;  died  at  Anisterdain  Nov.  7, 
1087.  While  still  a  child,  he  was  taken  to  Seville 
by  his  ptvreuts,  wlio  were  Maraiios.  He  studied 
philosopliy  at  Alcahi  de  llenaresand  became  teacher 
of  metaphysics  at  the  University-  of  Salamanca. 
Later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  became  a  popular  jiractitioner  in  Seville, 
and  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  duke  of  Medina-Celi 
and  to  a  family  nearly  related  to  th<'  king. 

When  married  and  father  of  a  family,  De  Castro 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  a  servant  whom  lie  liad 
punished  for  theft,  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as 
an  adherent  of  Judaism,  and  thrown  into  a  dark  and 
narrow  dungeon,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
subjected  to  the  most  frightful  tortures.  As  lie 
persistently  denied  the  charge,  he  was  finally  re- 
leased, but  compelled  to  leave  Spain  and  to  wear  the 
sanbenito,  or  penitential  garment,  for  two  years, 
lie  thereupon  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  university,  at  the  same 
time  receiving  from  Louis  XI\'.  the  title  of  coun- 
cilor; but,  weary  at  last  of  hypocri.sy  and  dissimu- 
lalion,  he  went  to  Am.sterdam  about  16fi(i,  and  there 
made  a  public  confession  of  Judaism,  adopting  tlie 
name  "  Isaac."  In  that  city  De  Castro  continued  the 
practise  of  medicine,  and  .soon  became  a  celebrity, 
lieing  elected  to  membership  in  the  directory  of  the 
Spanish-Portuguese  congregation  and  of  several 
academies  of  jioetry.  Esther,  his  wife,  die<l  July 
5,  1712. 

Orobio  de  Castro  was  a  very  prolitie  writer.  His 
work  entitled  "Certameu  Pliilosoi)hicum  Propug- 
nata-  Veritatis  Divime  ac  Naturalis  Adversus  J. 
Bredenburgi  Principia"  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam, 1684,  1703,  1731.  This  work,  in  which  De 
Castro  attacks  the  ethics  of  Spinoza,  with  whom  lie 
maintained  a  fricndl}'  correspondence,  was  translated 
into  Spanish  under  the  title  "Certamen  Philoso- 
phico,  Detiende  la  Verdad  Divina  y  Natural  Contra 
ins  Principios  de  Juan  Bredenburg,"  by  G.  de  la 
Torre,  The  Hague,  1741.  All  the  other  writings  of 
De  Castro,  like  the  foregoing  translation,  are  still 
e.xtantin  manuscript.  They  are:  "PrevencionesDi- 
vinas  Contra  la  Vaua  Ydolalria  de  las  Geutes  "  (Libro 
ii.,  "Contra  los  Falsos  Misterios  de  las  Geutes  Ad- 
verlidas  a  Ysrael  en  los  Escritos  Pnjplieticos") ; 
"E.\plica^'ilo  Paraphrastica  sobre  o  Capitulo  53  do 
Propheta  Isahias.  Feito  por  hum  Curiozoda  Nacilo 
Ilebrea  em  Amsterdam,  em  o  mez  de  Tisry  anno 
5433  "  (compare  Neubauer,  "  The  Fifty-third  Chapter 
of  Isaiah,"  pp.  21-118,  London,  1870);  "Tratadoem 
que  se  Explica  la  Prophesia  de  las  70  Semanas  de 
Daniel.  Em  Amsterdam  ii  0  Febrero  anno  1675,"  a 
paraphrastic  explanation  of  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel ; 
"Epistola  Invectiva  Contra  un  Judio  Philosoiiho 
Medico,  que  Negava  la  Ley  de  Mosse,  y  Sicndo 
Atheista  AfTectava  la  Tjcy  de  Naturaleza."  This  is 
'dentica!  with  "Epistola  Invectiva  Contra  Pnijo,  un 
III.— 39 


Philosopho  Medico,  que  Dubitava,  o  no  Creya  la 
Verdad  de  la  Divina  Escritura,  y  Pretendio  Eucubiir 
su  Malicia  con  la  Affecta  Confacion  de  Dios,  y  Ley 
de  Natureza,"  a  work  directed  against  Juan  de 
Prado,  a  jiliysicianandauthorof  Picardy  wlio  resided 
in  Amsterdam.  Long  after  De  Castro's  deatli  a 
Jew  by  the  name  of  Henriiiuez  publislie<l  an  al- 
leged work  of  his  in  French  under  the  title  "Israel 
Venge,"  claiming  it  to  have  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  Spanish  (London,  1770).  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  b}-  Grace  Aguilar  (London, 
1839).  De  Castro's  discussions  on  Christianity  with 
the  Dutch  i)reachcr  Philipji  von  Lindiorch  were 
published  by  the  latter  in  the  work  entitled  "De 
Veritate  Religionis  Cliristiaiuv  Aniica  Collatio  cum 
Erudilo  Juda'O,"  Amsterdam,  1687. 

Biiii.iooRAPHV  :  Griltz,  in  Mntiatsrvhrift.  xvi.  :!3l-3:i0  ;  Idem, 
(leseh.  ilerjtiilen,  x.  3U3:  De  Rosisl,  JIM.    Wfirterhiieh  der 
JUd.  SehriftnteJle)\  pp.  353  i*(  .ve<;.;  Kayserlinij,  Bihl.  Enp.- 
I'(irl.-Jiid.  pp.  SI  f  (  seq. 
o.  M.  K. 

Benedict,     (Baruch)    Nehaniias    de    Castro: 

Pliysician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Cliiistiiiaof  Swe<len, 
and  writer  on  medicine;  born  at  Hamburg  in  1597; 
died  there  Jan.  31,  1684.  lie  attended  the  gym- 
na.sium  of  that  city  in  1615,  received  preparatory 
instruction  in  medicine  from  his  father,  Rodrigo  de 
Castuo,  and  later  prosecuted  tliis  study  at  several 
imi versifies.  After  his  graduation  al  Padua  (or  at 
Franeker),  he  began  to  practise  in  Ilamluirg  (1622), 
acquiring  such  fame  that  in  1645  he  was  appointed 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  of  Sweden.  De 
Castro  was  for  some  time  jiresident  of  the  Portu- 
guese-Jewish congregation  at  Hamburg,  and  was  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  He  was  twice 
married.  In  his  old  age  he  was  reduced  to  such 
]ioverty  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  library  and 
furniture,  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub.sistence.  This 
"  vir  humanissimus,"  as  Hugo  Grotius  calls  him, 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation at  Altona.  The  tombstone  erected  by 
his  relatives  bears  the  following  inscription; 

"  Do  Benaventurado  may  insistne  Varilo 

0  Dout<ir  Baruch  Nahamyas  de  Castro 

faleczo  em  l.'i.  Sebat  afio  5444. 

Sua  alma  gloria." 

De  Castro,  under  the  pseudonym  "Philotheo  Cas- 
tello,"  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Flagellum  Calumniantium,  sen  Apologia  in  qua 
Anonymi  C'ujusdem  Calumnia'  Hefutantur,  Ejusdem 
Mentiendi  Libido  Detegitur,"  Amsterdam,  1631,  a 
polemical  work,  in  which  the  author  defends  physi- 
cians of  Portuguese  oiigin  against  the  malicious  at- 
tacks of  a  certain  Joachim  Curlius.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  publislied  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  under  the 
title  "Tratado  da  Calumnia  em  o  qual  Brevemente  so 
IMostram  a  Natureza,  Causas  e  Ell'eitos  dcste  Perni- 
zioso  Vicio."  (2)  "  Monomachia  sive  Certamen  Medi- 
cum,  (pio  Verus  in  Febre  Sy noclio  Pul  rida cum  Cruris 
Intlammatione  Medendi  Usus  per  Vena'  Sectionem 
iuBrachio  .  .  .  ."  Hamburg,  1647,  a  work  dedicated 
to  Queen  Christina. 

Bini.ioOHAPHV  :  KavserlinR.  in  Mniiiilxxrln-ifl.  ix.  fl2  i7  seq.; 
idem,  liihl.  i'»i.-/'ii)-(.-Ji(f(.  p.  IW;  (Iriltz,  (ieyrli.  der  Jiideii. 
X.  238,  344;  Sasportas,  olid  Ya'akot),  respimsum  27;  A. 
Keilclienteld,  in  Zed.  fUr  Ihuidiiiiiiixelie  (iexeli.  x.  314; 
Griiiiwald,  Portuuiexenarilher  aiif  Deulselur  Erde,  p.  lit). 

(i.  M.  K. 
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Daniel  (Andreas)  de  Castro:  Pliysiciau;  born 
in  Hamliini;  l.VJi);  younger  brotlierof  Baruch  Nii- 
hauiias.  wit'hwliom  he  attended  the  j^ynniasiuni  and 
studied  medicine.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Kins  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  lived  at  Gliick- 
stadt. 
Bnii  lOiiftAiMIY:  Kavserling.  iu  iLiiKilfxvhrift.  ix.  97;  idem, 

mill.  Ksii.-l'nrt.-Juri.p.X. 

,.  M.   Iv. 

David  Henriques  de  Castro  :  Xuniisniatist  and 
autlior:  born  at  Amsterdam.  1832;  died  tliere  Oct. 
10.  189S;  son  of  Moses  Henriques  de  Castro.  He 
was  a  man  of  mueli  learning,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Portuguese  synagogue  at  Amster- 
dam, and  president  of  the  committee  of  the  Portu- 
guese Jews  of  the  Netherlands.  He  possessed  a  rare 
collection  of  old  coins  and  art  treasures,  and  a  libi'ary 
ridi  in  Spaiush  and  Portuguese  manuscripts  and 
printed  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
an  elaljoi-ate  catalogue  of  which  appeared  shortly 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  "Catalogue  .  .  .  de 
la  Succession  de  Feu  31.  1).  Henriques  de  Castro," 
Amsterdam,  1899  (with  illustrations^  The  whole 
collection  was  sold  at  auction  in  April,  1899.  De 
Castro  was  appointed  knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Immacvdate  Conception  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Archeological  Soci= 
ety  at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands  Literary  Society 
at  Leyden,  auil  the  Zeeland  Society  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  Middelburg. 

De  Castro  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanisli  Portuguese  congregation  of  Amsterdam, 
In  the  renowned  men  identitied  with  it,  notably 
Spinoza,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  old  cemetery  at  Oudekerk.  He  laid  bare  an 
entire  section  of  this  old  burial-ground  and  unearthed 
costly  tombstones.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  at  Middelburg  near  Flushing,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time.  T!ie  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations are  embodied  in  the  following  works:  "  De 
Syuagoge  der  Portugeesch-Israelitiselie  Gemeente 
te  Amsterdam,"  1675-1875,  published  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentenary;  "Keur  van  Grafsteenen  op 
de  Nederl.-Portiig. -Israel.  Begraafplaats  te  Oude- 
kerk aan  den  Amstel,"  Leyden,  1883  (te.\t  in  both 
Dutch  and  German).  De  Castro  w-as  a  contributor 
to  several  periodicals,  such  as  the  "  Israelitische 
Weekblad." 

Bibliography:  Joic.  Worhl.  London,   .^pril  21,  1899;  Jcu: 
airtin.  Uindou,  Oct.  21,  1898. 
o.  M.  K. 

Ezekiel  de  Castro  :  Physician  ;  born  in  Portu- 
gal in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Coimbra,  he  began 
tlie  practise  of  medicine  at  Verona  in  1639.  Barbosa 
("Hibl.  Lusit.  i.  767")  calls  him  "insigne  medico  e 
subtil  filosofo."  De  Castro  possessed  some  knowl- 
edge of  .lewish  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works  on  medicine:  "De  Colostro,"  about 
1639;  "Ignis  Lambens,  Historia  Medica,  Prolusio 
Physica,  Rarum  Pidehreseentis  Naturte  Specimen," 
Verona,  1642,  in  which  he  refers  at  times  to  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  matters  (a  work  entitled  "De  Igni 
Lambente  in  Deserto"  was  published  by  Pedro  de 
Castro  in  the  same  year  at  Verona);  "Ampbitea- 
trum  Jledicum  in  quo  Morbi  Onines  Quibiis  Imposita 


Sunt  Nonnnaab  Animalibus  Raro  Spectaculo  Dibel- 
lautur,"  Verona,  16-16. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  KayserliiiK,  in  Mniiatfuchi-ift,  x.  38  et  seq.; 
idem,  Bilil.  E»p.-l'i>rt.-Jiiil.  p.  36. 
G.  M.  K. 

Felix  de  Castro:  Spanish  physician;  lived  at 
Agramunt  in  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  ceu- 
Uwy.  On  Nov.  30,  1725,  he  was  coudenmed  by  the 
Inquisition  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  Judaizing. 
A  similar  sentence  had  previously  been  imposed 
upon  the  following  members  (all  phj'sicians)  of  the 
De  Castro  family:  Alvarez  de  Castro  of  Pontevedra, 
aged  twenty -live,  sentenced  Sept.  21,  1722,  at  San- 
tiago; Joseph  de  Castro  of  Madrid,  aged  forty-nine, 
and  Simon  de  Castro  of  Badajoz,  aged  twenty -live, 
sentenced  Nov.  30,  1722,  at  Llerena.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following,  who  were  condemned  by 
the  Toledo  Inquisition:  Manuel  de  Castro  of  JIadrid 
(1561),  Teresa  de  Castro  (1485),  Francisco  de  Castro 
(1625).  Jorge  de  Castro  (1664),  Ana  de  Castro,  wife 
of  Rodriguez  Mercado  (1676);  Ines  de  Castro,  wife  of 
Luis  Cardoso  (Toledo,  1679);  Catalina  de  Castro, 
wife  of  Balthazar  de  Castro  of  Guadalajara  (1691). 

Bibliography  ;  Kavserlinjr,  in  MitnatSfchrift,  x.  38. 
e.  M.   K. 

Hananeel  de  Castro :  English  communal 
worker;  son  of  Jlosseh  and  Judith  de  Castro;  bom 
at  Loudon  Oct.  16,  1794;  died  March  23,  1849. 
During  1817-18  he  served  with  the  English  volun- 
teers in  Barbados,  and  .soon  after  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where,  iu  Dec,  1825,  he  married  his  cousin, 
Deborah  dc  Jacob  blendes  da  Costa, 

In  Lonilon  De  Castro  at  once  took  an  important 
Iiart  in  the  communal  life  of  the  Bevis  JIarks  syna- 
gogue. At  the  time  of  the  blood  accusation  at 
Damascus  (1840)  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
deputies  of  the  British  Jews,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  Sir  Moses  Montetiore"s  journey  to  the 
East.  About  the  same  period  (Jan.  20, 1845)  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  Sussex  Hall,  consisting  of  a  library 
and  lecture  hall,  which  was  the  tirst  Jewish  literary- 
institution  in  London. 

During  the  liitter  controversies  following  the 
promulgation  of  the  herem  against  the  Reform  syn- 
agogue iu  1841,  Hananeel  de  Castro  strove  un- 
ceasingly to  biing  about  a  reconciliation.  Finally, 
.March  9,  1849,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
secured  the  repeal  of  tlie  herein  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plied to  Ascama  No.  1. 

Bibliography:  M.  Ga.ster,  Bcvis Maths  Siniayngtie,  pp.  175- 
ITB. 

,,.  M.  W.  L. 

Isaac  de  Castro:  Author;  lived  probably  in 
Amsterdam  about  1613;  wrote  the  extremely  rare 
work  "Sobre  o  Principioe  Restaura^ilo  do  Mundo," 
A.  de  14  de  Adar,  5372. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  BibL  Esit.-Pi>rt.-Jud.  p.  viii. 
G.  M.  K. 

Isaac  de  Castro:  Talmudist;  born  in  Egypt 
about  1630;  son  of  Jacob  de  Castro.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  Talmudic  learning,  and  accumu- 
lated considerable  wealth. 

Bibliography  :  Conlorte,  Rare  lia-Dorut.  p.  50a. 
G.  M.  K. 
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Isaac  de  Castro:  Tuikish  piiiitcr;  progenitor 
of  the  Ik:  Castro  laiiiily  of  Constantinople;  l)orn  at 
Venice  in  1704;  (lieil  at  Constantinople  in  lb45.  He 
founded  an  important  piinling  establisUnietit  iu  the 
latter  eity.  In  ISlohewas  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  siUtau  JIahmud  II.  to  organize  the 
national  Ottoman  printing-ollice.  Of  keen  mind 
andexemiilary  probity-,  ami  beingagreat  benefactor 
of  his  coreligionists,  he  was  universally  esteemed, 
and  was  decorated  by  the  sultan  Mal.imud  with  the 
Order  Nishau-Iftikhai'.  lie  was  an  English  subject. 
At  his  death  he  left  one  daughter,  Dolceta,  and  si.\ 
sons,  Abram,  Jacques,  Moses,  NLssim,  Jose|jh,  and 
Leon. 

s.  M.   Fn. 

Jacob  de  Castro:  First  Jew  horn  in  Hamburg 
(ItitlO):  died  thereat  the  age  of  ninety-nine.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Benedict  and  Daniel  de  Castro. 

BiDLioou.ipnv  :  Kavserliiig,  in  Mimiitxschrift,  i.\.  98. 
<i.  M.  K. 

Jacob  de  Castro  (JJ-p  >  iriD) :  Kabbinical  author- 
ity ;  lived  in  Egypt;  died  there  iu  1610.  He  was  a 
nephew — not  a  son — of  the  master  of  the  mint,  Abra- 
ham de  Castro.  On  a  pilgrimage  to  Hafed  he  was 
the  guest  of  Joseph  Caro,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  De  Castro  corresponded  among  other  of 
his  contemporaries  with  Samuel  de  JNIedina.  and  was 
the  author  of  the  following  works,  whieli  were  pub- 
lished after  his  deatli :  "  'Erek  Lehem  "  (An  Order  of 
Bread),  uovellte  and  notes  to  the  four  legal  codes, 
Constantinople,  171S;  "  Ohole  Ya'akob  "  (Tents  of 
Jacob),  ritual  decisions,  Leghorn,  1783;  "Kol  Ya'a- 
kob "  (Voice  of  Jacob),  derasiiot  on  the  Pentateuch 
(cited  by  Azulai  as  manusciipts),  Constantinople; 
"Nazir,"  and  a  uundjcr  of  similar  writings  on  Tal- 
mudic  subjects,  published  by  Jacob  Hagis  iu  his 
"Halakot  Ketanot,"  Venice,  1704. 

Bntl.IOGRAniY  :  Azulai,  ti}iem  ha-dcdoUm.  i.  il7,  ii.  li:t,  127; 
Conforte,  Kore  lui-Ditnit,  :i3ii,  41a,  b,  4«a. 
(i.  JI.  K. 

Jacob  de  Castro:  Comedian;  born  in  London 
Jan.  14,  1758;  died  after  1815;  son  of  a  Hebrew 
teacher.  He  was  intended  in  his  youth  for  the  Jew- 
ish ministry,  and,  with  this  in  view,  attended  the 
various  scholastic  institutions  of  the  Poi-tuguese 
synagogue.  But  he  showed  an  earl)'  pi'cdilcction 
for  the  stage,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  arranging  jilays 
and  farces  in  commemoration  of  Purim.  He  first 
appeai-ed  at  the  Theater  Royal,  C^ovent  Garden,  in 
1779,  in  a  farce;  then  at  the  Royal  Circus,  at  the 
Haymai'ket,  in  1785.  In  1786  lie  engaged  with 
Philip  Astley  in  the  hitter's  "Amphitheater  and 
Ambigu-Comique,"  remaining  with  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  ]ierforming  in  a.  long  list  of  bur- 
leaqiies,  musical  farces,  and  pantomimes.  He  was 
the  chief  of  a  small  body  of  performers  who  were 
collo(]Viially  spoken  of  as  "  Astley's  Jews."  In  1803 
De  (Jastro  became  manager  of  the  Royalty  Theater, 
but  later  returned  to  Astley,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  his  deiilh,  ajipearing  fre(iuently  in  his  amphi- 
theater iu  Dublin. 

BinuooRAPiiv:  H.  Hiirnplireys  (editor),  MmiDiis  (if  Jdvnh 
tir  Ca.ilni,  Ldtitldn.  IKit;  Jew.  Chrou.  May  ai,  I8fl;j.  His 
IJurlralt  by  Stautlelil  was  enifraved  and  publistied  by  Slier- 

WlHld. 

J.  G.  L. 


Jacques  de  Castro:  Tuikish  physician;  son  of 
Isaac  de  Castro;  Ikiiii  in  180-2;  died  in  1876.  After 
tinishiug  his  medical  studies  at  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  sultan  'Abd  al-.Majid  head  physician 
of  the  military  hospital  at  Constantinople.  "Ca.stro 
was  made  a  senator  by  Sultan  'Abd  al-Aziz,  and 
was  appointed  by  Sultan  Abd  al-Hamid  his  consult- 
ing physician,  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie. 

''^^  M.  Fn. 

Leon  Hayim  de  Castro:  Editor  of  the  Span- 
ish (Ladino)  periodical,  published  at  Constantinople 
iu  18.-);:!,  under  the  title  "Or  Yisracl,"  "La  Luz  de 
Israel." 

'■■  M.  K. 

Moses  de  Castro:  Uabbiiiieul  aullidrily  (pre- 
sumably a  pupil  of  Berab);  lived  in  the  si. \ teen th 
century.  He  was  distinguished  by  great  learning 
and  ascetic  piety.  At  first  the  head  of  a  Talinudic 
school  in  Cairo,  he  settled  later  (about  1530)  iu  Jeru- 
salem. When  Jacob  Berab,  rabbi  of  Sated,  sought 
to  invest  the  ordination  of  rabbinical  judges  with  a 
higher  authority,  and  to  reestablish  in  Palestine  a 
kind  of  Sanhedrin  with  himself  as  president,  it  was 
Mo.ses  de  Castro  and  Levi  b.  Ilabib  who  successfully 
opposed  the  movement. 

BiBi.iOdRAPiiv:  Krunikin,  Ehen  Shemu'd,  p.  40;  GrStz,  G'cwh. 
der  Jmlcu,  ix.  3UJ  I't  srtj. 
o.  •  M.  K. 

Moses  Orobio  de  Castro :  Son  of  Balthazar 
(Isaac)  Orobio  de  Castro,  and  a  popular  jibysieiaii  in 
Amsterdam. 

<;.  M.   K. 

Nissim  de  Castro:  Author  of  a  Ladino  text- 
book on  astiouon\v,  published  at  Constantinople 
18.50,  entitled,  "Una  Miradaa  los  Ciclos,  o  la  Puerta 
de  la  Astrouomia." 

BlBi.iocUAiMiv :  Kayserling,  BIM.  EsiJ.-Pi>rt.-.Ju(l.  p.  ;j6; 
Fi'ancii,  Kssai  mtr  VHint,  des  IsraHitdi  de  VKmpire  Ottn- 
tiUDI,  p.  24.'i. 

Ii.  M.  K. 

Rodrigo  de  Castro:  Physician;  born  1550  at 
Lisbon;  died  at  Hamburg,  date  disputed,  but  prob- 
ably 1627.  Several  members  of  bis  family  were 
l)liysiciaiis  of  some  reputation,  his  uncle  Emmanuel 
V^al'z  having  attended  four  kings  of  Portugal. 

Castro  studied  medicine  at  Evora  and  Salamanca, 
and,  after  receiving  there  the  degrees  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  of  medicine,  he  practised  at  Lisbon. 
Philip  II.  reipiested  him  on  the  com|)lelioii  of  his 
studies  to  make  a  journey  to  East  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  medicinal  herbs  and  studying 
them  .s<'ientitically ;  but  the  leque.st  was  refused. 
In  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, Castro  settled  in  Antwerp  with  his  wife, 
Katliarina  Rodriguez,  and  their  two  children.  Here, 
by  en'ecting  some  fortunate  cures,  he  soon  won  hi.gh 
esteem;  but  when  the  Spanish  reestablished  them- 
selves in  the  Netherlands,  considering  himself  inse- 
cure, he  left  Antwerp,  probably  living  iu  northern 
Holland  for  .several  years,  until  his  countrvniau  ami 
colleague,  possibly  also  relative.  Henrico  Rodriguez, 
induced  him  to  make  Hamburg  his  permanent  home 
(1594).  When  the  pla.gue  broke  out  in  that  city  in 
1596,  Castro  distinguished  himself  by  self-sacrificing 
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devotion.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  llie  plague  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Senate.  Tliougli  lie  did  not  hold 
the  office  of  "  .Medico  del  Senado  "  or  city  physician, 
as  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  slates  in  liis  "  Relacion  de 
los  Poetas  y  Escritores  Espanoles."  p.  o.i,  he  was  a 
verv  po]Miiar  and  active  physician,  and  was  fre- 
quently summoned  by  the  magnates  of  neighboring 
countries,  amcmg  whom  were  the  king  of  Denmark, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  count  of  Holstein,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Bremen. 

]>nring  Castro's  first  years  in  Hamburg  he  did  not 
avow  himself  a  .Tew  ;  but  the  first  list  of  Portuguese 
Jews  published  in  the  city  council  makes  mention  of 
Dr.  Uodrigo  de  Castro  "together  with  his  wife,  two 
full-grown  sons,  and  other  small  children."  After 
the  death  of  liis  wife  (KiO;!),  who.  .since  there  was  no 
Jewish  cemetery  in  Hamljurg-Altona,  was  buried 
either  in  the  Christian  cemetery  or  in  tlie  place  ob- 
tained by  Castro  "within  the  pale  of  the  Church," 
he  married  again.  For  almost  fifty  years,  thirty- 
five  of  which  were  spent  at  Hamburg,  he  acted  as 
the  friend  and  liclper  of  suffering  humanity,  being 
styled  "  master  of  his  art,"  "  famous  physician."  and 
" prince  of  medicine  of  liis  time."  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Jewish-Portuguese  congregation 
at  Altona. 

The  following  works  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro  ap-' 
peared  in  print:  "Tractatus  Brevis  de  Natura  et 
CaiLsis  Pestis  Qme  iloc  Anno  l.i9G  Hamburgensem 
Civilatem  Afflixit,"  Hamburg.  1596:  "  De  Universa 
Mulicrum  Morborum  Medicina,"  ih.  1603  (1604),  1628, 
16G4:  Vcnii-c.  1(U4;  Hanover,  16.54;  Cologne,  1689; 
Frankfurt,  1668;  "Jledieus  Politiciis.  sive  de  Ofli- 
ciis  ^Medico-Politicis  Tractatus,"  a  kind  of  medical 
encyclopedia  and  metliodolog}-,  Hamburg,  1614, 
1663.  The  above  were  written  in  Latin,  and  tlie 
following  in  Portuguese:  "Tratadode  Herein,  Em 
o  Qual  a  Serca  Desta  Materia, "etc.,  cited  also  under 
the  title  "Trattado  da  Halissa,  En  o  Qual  Sen  a 
Desta  Materia  Dialogi  x.w."  1614. 

BiBLIooKAPnv:  Kayserling.  in  Monatfxihrift,  rtji.  330-3.39; 
idpin,  (iesch.  (Jirjwten  in  Pnrttignl.  pp.  279  ft  seq.;  idem, 
Bilil.  Esp.-Pnrt.-Juil.  pp.  36  et  neq.;  M.  Isler,  Zur  Aeltesten 
Gexch.  dcr  Juden  in  Hamburg,  pp.  8  et  seq.,  Hamburg, 
1874. 
D.  M.    K. 

Castro,  Jose  Rodrig-ues  de  :  Christian  rabbinic 
scholar;  librarian;  born  in  Spain  in  1739;  dicdaliout 
1795.  Appointed  royal  librarian  to  Charles  111.  and 
Cliark'S  IV^.,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  revision  of  the 
bibliographical  laborsof  Nicolas  Antonio;  producing 
at  >hulrid,  in  1781,  the  "  Biblioteca  Espaiiola."  This 
contains  in  the  first  volume  accounts  of  Spanish 
Jewish  autliors,  taken  mainly  from  Bartolocci, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  the  writer  knew  some 
Rabbinic  Hebrew,  as  his  work  includes  Spanish  trans- 
lationsdf  two  Hebrew  poemsou chess.  Headdressed 
to  Charles  HI.  on  his  accession  a  number  of  He- 
brew, Ijatiu  and  Greek  verses  entitled  "Congratula- 
tio  Regi,"  JIadrid,  1759. 

BiBLiOGR.\PMV  :  Steinschneider,  Cnt.  Bi((J(.  col.  813 ;  iVJem,  in 
Zeit.  fill-  Hi  Id:  liilil.  ii.  '.W;  liiiigraphie  UniveiseiU,  1844, 
•'>,  v.:  Ersrh  iiiKt  (Iruher,  Kiicr/c, s.v. 

J. 

CASTRO  SARMENTO,  JACOB  (HEN- 
RiaUEZ)  DE:  Physician,  naturalist,  and  poet; 
born  about   1691   in  Bragani.a,    Portugal;    died   at 


London  in  1761.  At  the  age. of  seventeen  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Evora,  to  study  philosophy, 
and  later  studied  medicine  at  Coimbra,  receiving 
his  baccalaureate  in  1717.  In  order  to  escape  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition,  Henriquez  — ■  so- 
called  as  a  Marano — went  to  London  in  1720;  there 
he  continued  his  studies  in  medicine,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  pa.ssed  his  examinations  in  the  theory 
and  practise  of  medicine.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  about  1725,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  having  introduced  a  new  medicine 
for  curing  fe\ers.  Castro  Sarmento  corresponded 
with  many  scholars,  among  others  with  Prt)f.  Slendes 
Sanehctto  Barbosa  of  Lisbon,  who  reported  to  liim 
the  terrible  earthquake  that  destroyed  the  capital  of 
Portugal  in  17.55.  and  with  the  Jesuit  B.  Suarez, 
who  communicated  to  him  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions made  in  Brazil. 

The  literary  activity  of  Castro  Sarmento  began 
with  a  treatise  on  vaccination,  "  Dissertatioin  Novam, 
Tutam,ac  Utilem^MetliodumlnoculationisseuTrans- 
plantationis  Variolorum "  (London,  1721;  German 
translation,  Hamburg,  1722;  Supplement,  London, 
1731;  anonymously,  Leyden).  Other  works  are: 
"  Historia  !Medica  Physico-Hist.Meclianica,"  part  i., 
London,  1731;  part  ii..  jV*.  1735;  "Syderohydrologia 
6  Discureo  das  Aguas  Mineraes  Espadaiias  ou  Cliali- 
beadas,"«6.  1736.  identical  with  "Da  Uso  e  Abuso 
das  Minhas  (Minerales)  Aguas  da  Inglaterra."  Lon- 
don, 1756;  "Tratado  da  Verdadeira  Theoria  dos 
Marcs,"  London,  1737;  and  a  Portuguese  translation 
of  the  treatise  of  the  surgeon  Samuel  Sharp:  "Sur- 
gical Operations,  with  Plates  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Instruments  Used"  (London,  1744). 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  medicine  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  awarded  to  him,  in  July, 
1739,  a  medical  degree.  Castro  Sarmento  was  also 
a  poet  and  a  preacher.  In  Spanish,  he  published 
"Exemplar  de  Penitencia,  Dividido  en  Tres  Dis- 
cursos  Para  6  dia  Santo  de  Kipur"  (London,  1724); 
"Extraordiuaria  Provideucia  Que  el  Gran  Dios  de 
Ysrael  Uso  eon  su  Escogido  Piieblo  en  Tienipo  de 
su  Jlayor  Afflicion  por  Medio  de  Jlordehay  y  Ester 
Contra  los  Protervos  Intentos  del  Tyrano  Anian, 
Deducida  de  la  Sagrada  Escritura  en  el  Sequinte 
Romance"  (London,  1728);  "  Sernnlo  Funebre  as  .  .  . 
Memorias  do  .  .  .  Haliam  Jlorenu  a  R.  e  Doutor 
David  Neto"  (London.  1728). 

BiBLiOGR.\pnv:  Kayserlinp.  Bi W.  E.«)).-Port.-jMd.  p.  37:  iilem. 
in  Minmts,-<chrifi,  vii.  393  ct  seq,,  viii.  Itil  et  seq.;  Landau. 
Gefeli.  tier  JUdUehen  Aerzte,  p.  135  (who  follows  the  Inac- 
rurate  information  of  Carmoly);  Cat.  Anglo- Jew.  E.rh.p.  49. 

.1.  :\i.  K. 

CASTRO  TARTAS,  DAVID  B.  ABRA- 
HAM: Printer  in  Anislerdam  from  1663  to  1695, 
and  publisher  of  a  number  of  rabbinical  writings, 
including  jirayer-books  and  ritualistic  works,  in 
Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  His  brother, 
Jacob  de  Castro  Tartas,  participated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  printing-office. 

Bibliography:   Ersch  and   Gruber,   Eiict/r.  part  ixviil.  28, 
P.  B7. 
n.  M.  K. 

CASTRO  TARTAS,  ISAAC  DE  :  lAIarano  and 
martyr;  born  at  Tartas.  Gascony,  about  1623;  died 
at  Lisbon  Dec.  15  (22),  1647.     He  was  a  lirolher  of 
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Davitl  Castro  Tartas,  and  a  relative  of  the  physician 
Eli  jah  MoNTAi.TO.  and  was  himself  trained  in  pliilos- 
opli}'  and  in  tlic  classical  languages.  Earl_y  in  life 
Isaac  went  to  Paraliiha,  Brazil,  where  lie  lived  for 
several  years.  A.gainst  the  wishes  of  his  I'elatives 
there,  he  went  later  to  Bahia  dos  Santos,  where  he 
was  recogni/.ed  as  a  Jew,  arrested  by  the  Incjiiisi- 
tion.  and  sent  to  Lisbon.  Summoned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  he  at  once  avowed  his 
l)elief  in  Judaism  and  his  determination  to  remain 
true  to  the  faith.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  in(iuisi- 
tors  to  convert  liim  to  Christianity  were  in  vain. 
On  Dec.  15  (22),  1047  (not  Sept.  23,  as  was  erro- 
neously supposed),  thisyoungman  was  led,  together 
with  five  fellow -sulferers,  to  the  stake.  In  the 
midst  of  the  flames  he  called  out  in  .startling  tones, 
"Shema' Yisrael!  [Hear,  O  Israel !]  The  Lord  our 
God  is  One!"  With  the  word  "  Ehad  "  (One),  he 
breathed  his  last.  For  several  years  tlie  public  of 
Lisbon  repeated  his  last  words,  so  that  t\u\  In(|uisi- 
tion  was  finally  compelled  to  interdict  tliis  confes- 
.sion  of  the  Jewish  faith,  under  the  threat  of  .severe 
ptmishment.  It  is  .said  that  the  martyrdom  of  De 
Castro  Tartas  so  affected  the  hardened  inquisitors 
that  they  determined  to  cease  burning  heretics  at 
the  stake.  In  Amsterdam  the  tragic  end  of  this 
promising  young  man  occasioned  deep  mourniu,g. 
A  HK-morial  sermon  was  delivered  by  Saul  Levi 
Morteira.  and  elegies  in  Hebrew  and  in  Sijanish  were 
written  in  liis  lionor  by  Solomon  de  Olive.yra  and 
Jonas  Abravanel. 

Binr,[0(iRAPnv  :  Ciinlnso.  Ln.i  K.n-iiriii-inxdrhis  Hiliiras,  pp. 
'i'M  ct  sni.;  Kaysi-r-lintr,  tir^ch.  ibr  Jmhii  in  I'in-t miitl,  pp. 
:)IIS  et  .lei/.;  idciii.  Si  iiliiinUin,  pp.  aii4  it  ,<«/.;  I'lihliciiliiiiis 
Am.  Ji'w.  Hist.  S<n\  j\'.  i:jlt  tt  sc<j. 
V.  M.  K. 

CASTKOJERIZ  :  Town  in  southern  Castile,  18 
i.iilcs  west  of  Burgos.  Jews  lived  there  as  early  as 
the  period  of  the  Moorish  rule.  In  the  charter 
("  f uero  ")  granted  to  the  town  in  974  by  Garci  Fer- 
nandez, count  of  Castile,  it  is  ordered  that  the  mur- 
der of  a  Jew  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  a  Christian.  When,  after  the  death  of  King 
Saneho,  forty  Jews  were  killed  at  Mercatello,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  his  son  and  successor,  .settled  the  remaining 
Jews  of  that  iilace  at  Castrojeriz  (lOIio).  After  the 
death  of  Alfon.so  VI.  of  Castile,  iu  llOfi,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboring  Castro  fell  upon  the  Jews 
of  Castrojeriz,  killing  many,  making  jiiisoncrs  of 
others,  and  plundering  their  houses.  The  new  king, 
Alfonso  VII.,  and  his  wife.  L'rraca,  forbade  any  fur- 
tlier  injury  to  the  Jews  of  Castrojeriz  on  pain  of 
heavy  penalties.  In  1234  F<'rnando  HI.  confirmed 
th<^  ]irivileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Jews. 
In  1474  the  Jewish  comuuinity  paid  I.IDO  maravedis 
iu  ta.\i-s. 

Bibmouraphy  ;  Mufinz  v  Ilomero,  Colrcrinn  dr  Fnn'ns  Muiii- 
cilialrx.  pp.  as  41,  Madrid,  IK47;  Amailor  de  los  Rlos,  IlMa- 
ria.  t.  I7:if(  s,;,.,  IIM);  ill.  .591. 
K.  c.  M.  K. 

CASUISTRY.     See  Legalism; 

CAT  :  There  is  no  reference  to  the  cat  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  domestication  of  that  animal 
lieing  later  than  the  Bible,  except  in  Egypt,  where 
it  was  reverenced  as  a  divine  being,  and  probably 
thus  became  tame.      Victor  Ilehn  C'Culturptianzen 


und  Haustliiere,"  etc.,  Berlin,  1894)  even  declares 
that  the  tame  cat  w-as  not  introduced  into  Europe 
until  after  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  There  is, 
however,  evidence  on  Greek  vases  and  Pompeian 
wall-paintings  that  the  cat  was  domesticated  in 
Greece  and  Honte  before  the  common  era(R.  Engel- 
mann.  "Die  Katzen  im  Alterthum,"  in  "Jahrlmch 
des  Kaiserlicheu  Deutschen  Arehitologisclicn  Insti- 
tuts,"  xiv.  13(5-143,  Berlin,  1900).  In  the  Talmud, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  references  to 
the  cat,  which  is  called  ^inn,  a  general  name  for 
the  "pouncer,"  though  at  times  it  is  called  NnjlK' 
(Sli'tV).  which  is  a  specific  term  derived  from  I  lie 
Persian  (Sacliau,  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."),  and  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  domesticated  cats  of  Syria  and 
Europe  were  derived  from  that  country. 

The  destructive  qualities  of  the  cat  are  generally 
recognized.  With  its  five  claws  (Hul.  521))  it  des- 
troys not  alone  mice  (B.  K.  80a),  weasels  (Sanli. 
10")a),  hens,  young  birds,  lambs,  and  kids  (Hul.  .53a), 
but  even  large  birds  (Ket.  41b),  as  well  as  snakes 
(Pes.  112b),  snake-jioison  being  innocuous  to  it  (.Shab. 
12SI)).  It  is  dangerous  to  babies  (B.  K.  80b),  who 
on  that  account  weara  leather  bandage  (Kelim  xxvi. 
5;  the  reading  is  doubtful).  While  cats  bite  worse 
than  black  ones  (B.  K.  80b).  The  cat  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  modesty,  because  of  its  cleanly  habits 
("Er.  100b);  though  the  reason  is  also  given  that 
these  are  due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  being  detected 
by  mice. 

That  the  cat  w  as  tamed  in  Talmudic  times  is  shown 
by  the  statement  that  it  never  leaves  a  home  it  has 
once  chosen,  anfl  therefore  need  not  be  watched 
(Shab.  nib).  It  bears  young  in  53  days  (Bek.  8a), 
which  nearly  agrees  with  the  right  jieriod  of  55  days. 
The  reason  why  the  cat  forgets  its  master,  whereas 
the  dog  will  always  remeniber  him,  is  stated  to  lie 
because  eats  eat  mice,  which  are  ciuinently  the  cause 
of  forget  fulness  (Ilor.  13a).  This  idea  has  lasted 
into  modern  times;  for  in  Hus.sia  Jewish  boys  arc 
not  even  now  allowed  to  stroke  a  cat  lest  they  lose- 
their  powers  of  memory.  The  jirohibition  does  not, 
however,  extend  to  girls. 

In  order  to  see  demons,  one  should  liurn  the  fetus 
of  a  black  cat,  which  must  be  the  eUlest  female  olf- 
spriiig  of  a  black  cat  that  is  also  the  eldest  female 
olfsiiring  of  a  black  cat,  and  sprinkle  the  ashes  on 
one's  eyes  (Ber.  6a).  A  woman's  blood,  offered  to  a 
cat,  with  magic  formulas,  will  dejirive  a  man  of  his 
virility  (Shab.  75b).  If  rats  kill  a  cat,  the  owner 
has  no  remedy,  on  the  princijile  that  "the  man  who 
is  killed  by  women  is  no  nian"{B.  J[.  97a).  Any 
one  may  kill  a  wild  (perhaps  mad)  cat  and  take  its 
skin  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Iloshen  JMishpul,  2(i(l,  4);  tlu; 
pelt,  being  soft,  is  used  for  furs  (1$.  K.  801>).  Of 
enemies  who  become  reconciled  it  is  said  proverbially 
"  the  cat  and  the  weasel  have  made  a  match  "  (Sanh. 
105a).  In  Russo-Jewish  folk-lore,  blood  from  the  tail 
of  a  cat  is  regarded  as  a  cure  for  ery.sipelas;  while  a 
cat  put  into  a  new  cradle  drives  away  evil  spirits 
from  the  baby.  When  there  is  a  thim(ler-stoini.  the 
cat  is  put  outside  in  the  rain.  A  black  cat  in  the 
liou.se  is  lu-opilious;  a  white  one,  unlucky.  ^Vllen 
a  house  is  built  a  black  cat,  among  other  domestic 
animals,  is  introduced  into  it  for  luck.  In  the 
cabalistic  system  of  transmigration  a   person  who 
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uses  the  name  of  God  is  turned  iuto  a  cat  (Vital 
Calabrcse,  "Seferlia-Gilgulim,"ed.  Warsaw,  p.  125). 

BiBLior.RAPnv  :  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoolngic  des  TalntuOs.  pp.  74- 
76.  lOS:  Hainburser.  R.  B.  T.  s.v.:  Brecber,  Da«  rraiisccii- 
(Icntalf.p.Hi:  lje\-y.  Xeuhebr.  Wi'irUrhiuh.s.v.  '"'i^n. 
K    (  J- 

CATACOMBS :  Underground  galleries  with  ex- 
cavations in  their  sides  for  tombs  or  in  which  human 
bones  are  stJickcd.  The  term  is  derived  fiom  "  cata- 
comba."  a  compound  of  the  Greek  Kara  and  the 
Latin  "comba"  C'cumba").  meaning  "near  the  sep- 
ulchers."  Originally  it  designated  a  definite  place 
on  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  but  since  the  ninth 
century   it   has   been   applied    to  all   subterranean 


gives  a  detailed  description  of  this  kind  of  tomb, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  that  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  niches  (Talmud.  J'aia ;  Latin,  "loc- 
uli ")  in  the  subterranean  vaults.  The  Christian 
catacombs  doubtless  originated  in  imitation  of  this 
Jewish  custom,  although  it  would  apjiear  from  the 
catacombs  so  far  discovered  at  Rome  that  the  Chris- 
tian ones  are  older  than  the  Jewish.  Among  Chris- 
tians, moreover,  Jesus'  tomb  in  the  rock  must  have 
been  the  uiotlel  from  the  beginning. 

Jewish  catacombs  have  been  discovered  at  Borne 
as  follows:  (1)  Before  the  Porta  Portuensis;  found 
in  1603  by  Bosio  under  the  Colle  Rosato.  This  cat- 
acomb has  since  become  inaccessible   through   the 


FRAGMENT  OF  A    SAKCOPUAUIS   FROM   THE   VIG.XA  RAXDANIXI   AT  ROME,  SHOWING   JEWISH   SVMBOLS. 
(From  Garrucci,  "Cimitero  Degli  Aatichi  Eiirci."! 


burial-places  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  only  Christian  catacombs  were 
known;  in  modern  times,  however.  Jewish  burial- 
places  have  been  discovered  resembling  the  Chris- 
tian ones,  and  hence  are  also  called  catacombs. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  mode  of  burial  followed  in 
catacombs  is  undoubteflly  of  Jewish  origin.  Sub- 
terranean tombs  were  used  in  Palestine  even  in 
earl}'  times.  While  in  the  East  cor|ises  were  usu- 
ally put  into  the  earth,  in  the  West  they  were  cre- 
mated. The  earliest  example  of  a  subterranean  tomb 
is  the  double  caveof  Machpelah.  still  preserved  under 
the  mosque  built  over  it.  Around  Jerusalem  there 
are  so-called  tombs  of  the  Prophets— tombs  of  priests 
according  to  Sepp — that,  in  their  labyrinthine  ar- 
rangement, resemble  the  catacombs.  Tombs  of  the 
judges — i.e..  tombs  of  the  sanhedrists — are  also  to 
be  found  throughout  Pidestiue.  The  architect 
Schick  foiuid  iit  Jerusiilein  a  catacomli  begun  bj' 
Jews  and  continued  by  Christians.  These  tombs, 
which  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  differ  from  the 
Roman  catacombs  only  in  that  they  are  dillicult  of 
access,  while  the  latter  are  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  living  (Swoboda,  "Die 
Altpalilstinischeii  Felsengriiber  iind  die  Cata- 
comben,"  in  "  Ronusche  Qnartalschrift  fi'ir  Christl. 
Altertumskunde."  p.  321.  Rome.  1890:  compare  also 
the  word /nroujoi' =  "quarry,"  used  in  the  sense  of 
"cemetery,"  which  recalls  these  rock-tombs). 

Wherever  the  Jews  went  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  they  endeavored  to  preserve  this  cus- 
tom of  their  fathers  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permitted:  and  they  did  so  at  Rome,  in 
lower  Italy,  Cartliasre,  Cvienc.  etc.      The  Tulmud 


filling  in  of  the  neighborhood.  Its  arrangement  was 
extremeh"  simple  and  prinntive,  as  it  contained  only 
two  cubicula  or  burial  niches.     It  is  evident,  from 
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Inseription  nn  Gra\e^tone  iu  ttie  Vigna  Cimarra  at  Rome. 

CYN.\(r<.)r,HC  E.VE  The  STnagopue  of  Elea. 
AC  EZHCEN  ETH 

II  He  Lived  7(1  Tears. 

K.\\<uC  KOIMOT  Pleasant  is  the  sleep 

WETA  TwN  AIKE  of  the  righteous. 
(uN 

its  situation  on  the  road  leading  to  Porto,  that  it 
served  as  a  cemetery  for  the  Jews  living  in  Traste- 
verc.     (2)  In  Porto  itself,  from  which  several  Greek 

inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second 
Rome.        centuries  have  been  preserved.     These 

inscrijitious  throw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  at  Rome.  (3)  In  the  Vigna 
Raudanini  on  the  Via  Appia.  discovered  by  Garruct  i 
in  1862.     He  also  found  there  two  figured  sarcophagi 
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and  gilded  glasses  of  Jevvisb  origin,  which  furnish 
proof  of  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Jews  also  fol- 
lowed the  higher  arts.  (4)  In  the  Vigna  C'imarra 
near  the  Via  Appia,  discovered  bj-  De  Rossi  in  1867. 
Among  its  inscriptions,  which  are  also  important, 
one  mentions  the  synagogue  of  Elea.  (5)  In  the 
Vigna  Ajiolloni  ou  the  Via  Labicana,  discovered  in 
1882  by  JIarucchi ;  it  is  less  important,  and  contains 
only  a  very  few  inscriptions,  but  is  marked  by  easily 
recognizable  Jewi.sh  symbols.  (6)  On  the  Via  Appia 
Pignatelli,  discovered  in  1885  by  Nicolaus  MuUer 
(see  "Jlitteilungen  des  Archaologi.sehen  Instituts." 
Roman  section.  1886,  i.  49-56). 

According  to  F.  X.  Kraus's  description,  the  Roman 
catacombs  consist  of  an  immense  labyrinth  of  gal- 
leries e.\cavated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  under 
the  hills  surrounding  the  city.  The  galleries  are  ar- 
ranged in  dillerent  stories  ("  piani"),  often  three  or 

four  of  them  one  above  the  other,  and 

Arrange-    crossing  a  number    of   times  in    the 

ment.         same   story.     The   galleries  are  from 

one-half  to  one  meter  wide,  hence  gen- 
erally very  narrow;  in  height  they  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  rock  out  of  which  they  are  hewn. 
The  walls  on  both  sides  are  perforated  by  horizontal 
caves  or  niches  like  oblong  ovens,  each  of  which 
affords  space  for  one  or  more  bodies.  The  rows  are 
broken  at  intervals  by  passageways  leading  into 
smaller  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are  also  per- 
forated by  niches.  There  is  little  dillerenee  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  catacombs;  certain 
variations  in  construction  being  no  greater  than  the 
differences  among  the  several  Christian  catacombs 
themselves.     There   is    the    same    arrangement    of 


The  cliief  value  of  the  Jewish  catacombs  at  Rome 
lies  in  the  numerous  and  multiform  inscriptions  that 
they  furnisli.  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  life 
of  the  Jews  at  Rome.  A  great  number  of  names 
has  been  preserved  thereby  ;  and  sometimes  the  titles 
of  the  offices  and  the  status  of  those  buried  are  given. 
Since  about  110  of  the  inscriptions  arc  in  Greek  and 
only  about  40  in  Latin,  the  former  was  probably  the 
language  of  the  Jews  at  Rome.  The  Greek  inscrip- 
tions date  from  between  the  tirst  and 

Inscrip-  third  centuries,  from  which  time  to  the 
tions.  fourth  century  there  are  Latin  inserij)- 
tions.  A  genuine  Hebrew  inscription 
has  not  yet  been  found,  though  the  formvdas  DvC 
("Peace")  and  ^JXIt;"  hi!  DI^XL"  [sic!]  ("Peace  to 
Israel")  have  been  noted  in  some  instances.  Where  the 
inscription  does  not  begin  with  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  usual  introductory  formuhi  is  ENO.\AE 
KEITE  (for  Kehiai) :  the  Latin  "Hie  Jacet"  (Here  Lies) 
is  seldom  found.  Eulogies  recalling  liiblical  verses 
and  idioms  are  used  aslinal  formulas;  e.f/.,  Isii.  Ivii.  2 
or  Ps.  iv.  9.  The  freciuent  'V«  jiiov,  taken  to  mean 
D^IV  "ni5  ("  for  life  eternal  "),  must  also  be  considered 
a  jiiiius  wish.  The  Je'wish  inscriptions  of  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  have  been  collect<'d  in  the  works  of 
Berliner  and  of  Vogelstein  and  Rieger. 

The  commonest  symbol  foimd  in  the  Jewish  cata- 
combs is  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  doubtless 
in  reference  to  the  verse,  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  "  (Prov.  x.\.  27).  It  is  an  infalli- 
ble sign  that  the  tomb  in  question  is  Jewish,  as  it  is 
not  found  on  Christian  tomlis.  Another  symbol 
is  a  fruit  from  which  an  ear  of  grain  s])routs,  and 
which  is  interpreted  as  "lulab  "  (palm  In-aneh)  and 
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galleries  and  culiicula,  the  same  method  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  graves,  and  the  same  decoration  in 
colors  and  tints.  It  has  been  remarked,  however, 
that  the  flags  closing  the  niches  on  the  outside  are 
fitted  better  in  the  Jewish  than  in  the  Christian 
tombs;  so  that  no  one  would  suspect  that  tombs 
were  behind  these  stones.  Tiie  only  real  difl'erenee 
consists  in  the  presence  of  Jewish  formidas  and 
svmbols  and  in  the  absence  of  Christian  ones. 


Zoiiattia  (  =  Jonathan) 

the  archon 

here 

lies 

aged  efprhteen  years. 

He  rests  in  peace. 


"etrog"  (citron).  This  interpretation  is,  however, 
not  certain.     An  oil  vessel  is  also  found  on   some 

stoi\es,  a  symbol  probably  identical 
Symbols,    with  the  candlestick.     Garrucci  inter- 

|ireted  it  as  referring  to  Ilanukkah, 
bui  ibis  is  inadmissible.  It  may  be  considered  an 
artistic  expression  of  the  thought,  "A  good  name  is 
l)etter  than  |irecious  ointment;  and  the  day  of  death 
than  the  day  of  one's  birth"  (Eccl.  vii.  1).     There 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  curved  horn  signifies 
tlie  sbofar.  It  is  intended  to  symbolize  tlie  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  wliich  shall  precede  the  ISIessiauic 
times  to  be  announced  by  the  shofar.  A  heart- 
shaped  leaf  is  often  found,  as  also  on  Christian 
stones:  this  signities  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

The  symbols  of  the  Christian  tombs  also,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  lakin  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  inter- 
esting from  a  Jewish  point  of  view.  The  chief  types 
are:  Xoah  in  the  Ark,  the  sacrilice  of  Isaac,  the  mi- 
raculous water  produced  by  Closes  in  the  desert, 
Israel's  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  ascension 
of  Elijah.  Jonah's  deliverance,  the  three  youths  in 
tlie_,tiery  furnace,  and  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions. 
All  these  pictures  express  the  thought  that  there  are 
comfort  and  deliverance  from  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Kaufmann  explains  the  fact  that  these  and  not 
other  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  were  used,  by 
the  circumstance  that  this  cycle  was  based  on  an  f)ld 
passage  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

In  some  Jewish  tombs  gilded  glasses  weie  found, 
having  drawings  in  gold-leaf  executed  on  the  flat 
bottoms  of  the  vessels  in  such  a  waj'  that  the  letters 
and  figures  were  visible  from  the  inside.  An  illus- 
tration given  by  Ijcrliner  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
candlestick,  the  palm-brauch,  the  heart-shaped  leaf, 
and  a  lion  beside  the  open  book  of  the  Law.  On 
one  of  the  glasses  there  is  even  a  representation  of 
the  Temjile  at  Jerusalem.  The  gilded  glasses  are 
supposed  to  be  the  "kiddush"  cups  used  on  the 
Sabbath  and  at  festivals.  Berliner  supposes  them 
to  refer  to  the  "cup  of  consolation  "  that  was  offered 
to  the  mourners. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Jewish  catacombs  mentioned 
above,  Rome  has  a  few  others  that  mav  be  either 
Jewish  or  Christian.  In  the  first  decades  of  Chris- 
tianity, baptized  Jews  probably  used  the  existing 
Jewish  catatombs  as  burial-places;  thus,  for  exam- 
]de,  the  Hebrew  inscription  of  one 
Doubtful  Shefael  was  found  in  the  Catacomba 
Catacombs  Callisti.  In  the  case  of  the  large  and 
at  Rome,  well  known  Catacombof  Domitilla  (so 
called  because  the  noble  Domitilla.  of 
the  imperial  Flavian  house,  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
there),  its  Jewish  origin  depends  on  the  question 
whether  Domitilla  was  ,i  Jewish  or  a  Christian  pros- 
elyte. The  architectural  character  of  this  catacomb 
points  to  Jewish  origin,  because  one  of  its  cham- 
bers contains  only  a  single-trough  tomb  ("arcogo- 
lium"),  with  a  bench  in  front.  Since  both  of  these, 
the  single  tomb  as  well  as  the  flat  bench,  are  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Jewish  rock-tombs  in 
Palestine,  it  is  po.ssible  that  the  Catacomba  Domi- 
tilla- was  originally  laid  out  by  Jews,  although  it 
was  certainly  finished  by  Christians.  The  architec- 
tural characteristics  of  this  catacomb  arc  so  striking 
that  even  Mullcr  admits  Jewish  influence,  although 
he  thinks  that  the  Christian  catacombs  were  con- 
structed on  iiagan  and  not  on  Jewish  patterns  (Her- 
zog  Hauck,  "Rcnl-Kncyc."  3d  ed.,  x.  863). 

It  is  also  imijossible  to  dctcrniine  whether  certain 
Ciilacombs  in  places  other  than  Rome  are  Jewish 
or  Christian,  particularly  as  investigations  have  not 
yet  been  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Rome. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  Naples  and  its  vicinity, 
and,  in  general,  throughout  southern  Italy.     Asiile 


from  those  near  the  little  town  of  Matera,  the  cata- 
combs of  Venosa  are  a  modern  discovery,  and  none 
has    been     definitely    recognized    as 
Venosa,      Christian,  while  most  of  them  are  cer- 
Sicily,       tainly  JewLsh.     Discovered   in   1853, 
Carthage,    these    catacombs  have  been  investi- 
gated and  described  by  G.  I.  Ascoli, 
Francois  Lcnormant,   and  Xicolaus  MiiUer.      Not- 
withstanding the  tufa,  which  tends  to  crumble  easily, 
there  are  galleries  here  more  than  two  meters  wide; 
hence  wider  tlian  those  at  Rome.     In  the  subterra- 
nean main  street  the  trough-tombs — i.e.,  those  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  of  a  trough  (" arcosoiia ") — 
are   much   more   numerous   than    the    niche-tombs 
("locidi");   moreover,  not  only  the  walls,  but  also 
the  floors,  contain  many  tombs.     The  chief  interest 
of  tlie  catacombs  of  Venosa  lies  in  their  inscriptions. 
These  are  written   partly  in   Latin  and  partly  in 
Greek,  the  language  in  both  cases  being  incorrect 
and  barbaric.     It  is  most  important  to  note  that  He- 
brew occurs  more  frequently;  for  there  are  epitaphs 
written  entirel.y  in  that  language ;  and  the  cluiracters 
used  are  remarkable  for  paleographic  reasons.     One 
of  these  epitaphs  reads: 

(■'  Resting-place  of  Beta,  sou  of  Faustinus.  Peace  to 
his  soul!  May  his  spirit  share  in  the  life  eternal!'') 
An  epitaph  of  which  the  second  portion  is  Greek 
written  in  Hebrew  characters  is  also  noteworthy, 
and  for  that  reason  is  given  here,  from  a  reproduc- 
tion in  Ascoli's  "  Iscrizioni  Greche,  Latine,  Eb- 
raiche  di  Autichi  sepolcri  Giudaici  del  NapoHtano," 
No.  17. 


7 ::]  ) V  tjy'y^y 

1    7:?7t7'7D 


7^7 


^ 


jyypn 


("  Peace  to  his  rcsling-iilace. ")  (sic ! )  UH^u'lD  hv  Dl^t^ 

oydo^ra. ) 

(■'Tomb  of  Sccundinus  [son  of]  Presby terns  and 
Materina.  eighty  years  old.")  Mi'iller  found  a  num- 
lier  of  other  catacombs  at  Venosa,  in  addition  to 
those  discovered  in  18.53.  It  has  not  j"et  been  deter- 
mined, however,  whether  they  are  of  Jeivish  or  Chris- 
tian origin.  The  same  symbols  are  foimd  here,  and 
in  the  places  still  to  be  mentioned,  as  are  found  at 
Rome. 

The  island  of  Sicily  abounds  in  catacombs.     These 
have  not  vet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  nor  has 
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their  Jewish  or  Christian  cliaracter  been  deterniined  ; 
but  there  certaiiily  are  Jewish  catacombs  at  Syia- 
ciise  (see  Paolo  Oisi,  in  "  Kijniische  Quartalschrift," 
1897,  pp.  475-495;  ih.  1900,  p.  190).  The  geolog- 
ical formation  of  the  island  was  most  favoraljle  to 
the  construction  of  rock-tombs,  which  were  built  by 
pagans,  Jews,  and  C'iiristians.  Thci'e  are  more  sin- 
gle than  common  tombs;   and  the  bodies  are  placed 


Archeologique,"  3d  series,  .\iii.  178,  Paris,  1889). 
The  necropolis  lies  to  the  north  of  the  city,  on  mod- 
erately liigh  hills  near  the  hill  Gamart.  It  contains 
about  200  tombs,  that  resemble  the  Palestinian  hyp- 
ogea,  although  the  loculi  give  it  the  character  of 
catacombs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Talmudic 
regulations  regarding  the  rock  tombs  have  been  im- 
plicitly observed  in  this  necropolis;   and  the  fact 


Grouxd-Plax  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  at  Vexosa. 
A,  B,  entrance  grottoes ;  C,  entrance  to  catacombs ;  D,  principal  eorriilor ;  E-K,  side  corridors ;  L-P,  corridors  in  ruins. 

(Afl«r    Ascoli.) 


not  in  niches,  but  in  arcosolia.  The  Sicilian  tombs 
must  tlierefore  be  designated  as  hypogea— i'.c,  sub- 
terranean vaults — rather  than  as  catacombs,  and  re- 
semble more  closely  their  Palestinian  models.  Jew- 
ish hj'pogea  have  also  been  found  in  recent  times 
at  Ileliopolis  in  Phrygia  (Ilumaun,  "Altertumer 
von  Heliopolis,"  p.  40"  Berlin,  1898). 

In  Africa  tlie  tirst  Jewish  graveyards  to  be  no- 
ted are  those  of  Carthage,  in  which  Jewish  cata- 
combs are  recognized     (see  Delattre,  in    "Revue 


that  it  is  .Jewish  is  fully  determined  by  tlie  frag- 
ments of  Hebrew  inscriptions  that  have  been  found 
and  the  frequent  representation  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  altliough  most  of  the  insciip- 
tions  are  in  Latin.  The  tombs  contained  no  vessels 
e.vcept  the  lamps;  but  the  walls  were  richly  deco- 
rated in  lelief  and  fresco,  indicating  a  certain  degree 
of  wealth  among  the  .Jews  of  Carthage  ("  Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,"  xliv.  14). 
On  closer  investigation  Jewish  catacombs  will  be 
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foHud  among  tlie  many  Christian  ones  in  Cyriniuca 
and  in  its  capital,  Cyrexe.  In  Lower  Egyiil. 
also,  especially  near  Alexandria,  there  are  pagan. 
Jewi.sh.  and  Christian  catacombs  ("Am.  Jour, 
of  Archeology,"  pp.    143  H  mi..   15aMim..re.  1S8T). 

In  the  Esryptian  catacomljs  there  are 
Egypt.        many  eeli-lonibs;  /.('.,  tombs  in  which 

the  bodies  are  pushed  forward  into 
the  niches.  According  to  Schnltze,  this  indicates 
that  the  tomb  in  que-stion  is  Jewi.sh.  This  assump- 
tion, however,  is  rightly  criticized  by  other  scholars. 
and  a  decision  of  the  question  must  iiwait  further 
investigation.     See  Buui.m.  and  Ce.metekies. 

Bibmogkaphy:  Bosin.  liiima  Siilttrndun,  ii.  ch.  ~i.  pus- 
tliuindus,  Horiie,  ItUB :  He  Rossi,  Ilolhlhi^'.  l.siU.  iv.  411 :  kleui, 
liiimit  .s\if /trni ma,  1.ST7,  lii.  ;Mi;  i,iiniii-.-i.  Vimilini  ihyh 

■liiticlli  h'.lnii  .  .  .  in  Vitinn  UilinUliiilii,  Rome,  lS(i2 ; 
Kniiiz  X:ivi-r  Kraus.  Rniiui  Siillcrniiii-n.  pp.  4SSI  i(  sfi;.,  Frei- 
burtr-in-liivispiu,  ISTo,  2<leil.,  Isrw;  kiciii.  in  liial-Kucjic.  dcr 
ChriM.  Alliitlilliitti:  ih.  issi,  .s.v.  Knitikniiiltcii :  idem, 
Gewh.  (Icr  Chrixll.  Kiiiift,  i.  xt.  ili.  ls;«;  Kaufmann,  Sens 
et  On'i/i'"''  *■'  Siiiiihiihs  t(c  I'A  nriiii  TL^Uiniinl  ilun>:  VArt 
Cliniifn  Piiniiiif.  in  llir.  Elwla^  Jiiirix.  xi\.  W,  -'IT  :  As- 
coli,  hiiizh'iii  hit  lUtc  "  Mill  Xiilf,  (iirclK.  Liitini,  E>ira- 
iclie  ili  Aiitiilii  StiioUii  Giiiiliiki  ilil  .Viijxi/idnio,  Turin 
and  Itonic.  issii:  l.enoriimnt. /vi  I'lttiicniiihi  .Jiiiir  id-  I'f- 
jiosii,  in  l!ii\  Eliiilis  Jiiiris,  vi.  ail^:.'!!:;  .Ailolf  von  Enire- 
slrmn.  (III!  Jiiiliirnr  i  lioiii  I'nilir  Alillf  Tiili  r  iii'li  Deras 
Killnliiiiiil'ti:  i:\ia-d\ii.  ISTti;  Scliuri-r,  Die  f.'i  ;iii  iiiilrctr/fl.v- 
sium  ill  r  Juilen  in  Hum  (»  ((rr  iviii.<i /:■;(,  I.oipsir.  1.S79 : 
Berliiu'r,  (ii\irh.  ilir  Judin  in  Hinn.  i.  4ii  ;ii,  Fninlvfort-on- 
tht^Jliiin,  18'.B;  Vofrelstein  ami  Itiesei-.  (iisi-li.  ilrr  .linhn  in  , 
Hum.  i.  70  cf  seq.;  Nicolaus  Miiller.  Knimitirirn,  in  Herzos- 
Haiick,  lieal-EmiiC-  'M  eel.,  .x.  T!i4  it  .vc;.:  Lowiie,  tVnisdoii 
Art  ami  A nluningn.  p.  42,  .New  York,  liml. 

E.   C.  S.    Kit. 

CATALAN,  ABRAHAM:  Well  known  Tal- 
niudisl  lit  llic  scvi-iiteeiilb  ci-ntiiry.  He  and  his  sou. 
Abraham  Catalan,  and  bis  lii-otlnr.  Elijah  Cat- 
alan, were  ciiutemporaneous  with  K.  llayyim  f>liab- 
bethai  in  Salonica. 
BIULIOGR.VPIIY:  ronforte.  /vort' ?m-Dorof,  p.  4.5h. 

i;.  n.  K. 

CATALAN     (CATALANO),     ABRAHAM : 

Phy.sieian  in  Padua;  died  lli-l-.      lie  is  the  author  of 
"'Olam  Ilafuk,"  an  unpublished  manuscript  trea- 
tise on  the  plague  of  1630-31,  during  which  time  he 
was  very  active. 
BiBi.ioiiR.vpiiv:  M.Osimo.  X(f/Ta2ioiic  .  .  .  Ccnni  Biniimliii 

M  K. 


(h'fin  Fdiniiiiia  Knen  t'rtnfa/'iiit,  pp.  "ill,  KIT  cf  .sco.,  Casale, 
'  '  ^"  ""M.  xvi.M. 


Montterrat,  187.5 ;  Steinschueiiler,  Helir.  Bill 
G 


CATALAN,  ABRAHAM  SOLOMON  BEN 
ISAAC  BEN  SAMUEL  (not  Solomon  Abra- 
ham): born  ill  Catalonia  ;  died  14!li;  author  of  a  i\  ork 
treating  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Providence. 
l>ro|iheey,  immortality,  and  the  resurrection,  and 
also  dealing  with  mathematical,  physical,  and  caba- 
listic subjects.  It  appeared  under  the  title  "Xeweh 
Shalom"  (Dwelling  of  Peace).  Constantinople.  I'l'S)^: 
Venice.  1.574,  with  a  preface  by  Jloses  Almosninn. 
who  cites  it  si'veral  times  iii  hiswiirk.  "Meammez 
Koah."  Abraham  Solomon  translated  into  Hebrew 
Albertus  Magnus'  "  Philosojihia  Pauperum,"  under 
the  title  "  Kizzur  lia-Philo.sophia  ha-Tib'it  "  (Syn 
opsis  of  Natural  Philosophy),  and  Marsilius  ab 
Iiighen's  "Questions,"  under  the  tith'  "Shii'alot 
u-Teshubot  "  (Questions and  Answers).  Hot  li  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript;  Catalan's  preface  ti>llie  latter 
■work  was  )niblished  by  A.  Jellinek.  without  men- 
tion of  the  translator,  together  with  the  index  of  the 


questions,    under  the  title  "Marsilius  ab  Inghen" 

(Leipsic,  18.59). 

Biin.KiGRAPiiY  ;  I>e  Rossi.  Hist.  ^Vurtcrhuch  dcr  Jihl.  Schrifl- 
slillir.  p.  iKi ;  StPiusflineider,  Hchr.  I'cbcrs.  pp.  iia,  4(i9. 

G.  yt  K. 

CATALAN,  GERSON  B.  SOLOMON:  Au- 
thor: lived  ill  Aries  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century:  died  (possibly)  at  Perpiguan  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to  Abra- 
ham Zacuto  and  others,  he  was  the  father  of  Levi 
b.  Gerson  (Gersonides).  He  compiled,  about  1280, 
an  encyclopedia  entitled  "  Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim " 
(Door  of  Heaven),  which  contains  many  quotations 
and  even  whole  treatises  from  previous  translations 
of  works  written  in  Arabic.  Following  Ibn  Pal- 
quera,  he  divided  his  work  into  three  parts,  dealing 
respectively  with:  (1)  physics,  including  a  chapter 
on  dreams:  (2)  astronomy,  taken  chiefly  from  Al- 
Fergani;  and  (3)  theology  or  metaphysics,  which 
part,  as  Catalan  expressly  says,  contains  nothing 
new,  but  is  a  copy  of  !Maimonides'  "Book  of  the 
Soul."  The  Greek  authors  cited  are:  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  Aristotle,  Empedocles,  Galen,  Hippoc- 
rates, Homer,  Plato.  Ptolemy,  Pythagoras,  Themis- 
tins,  and  Tbeophrastus;  the  Arabic:  Ali  ibn  al- 
Abbas,  Ali  ibn  Ridhwan,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  Costa 
ibn  Lucca,  Al-Faiabi.  Al-Fergani,  Honain,  Isaac 
Israeli,  Ibn  Tufail,  and  Ibn  Zuhr.  The  work  was 
published  in  Venice,  1547,  Rodelheim,  1801. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclineider,  Cot.  Bodl.  eol.  1014:  idem, 
Hchr.  Uchers.  pp.  9  ft  seq.;  CJross,  in  Monatssehrlft.  xxx. 
2t)  ft  scq.:  idem,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  83;  Sen.  Sachs,  Kcrcm 
Hemcd,  viii.  l.W  ft  .sfi/.;  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  ll'drff  r/dir )i, 
p.  69:  Rci:  El.Jiiircs.  v.  378,  xvi.  186.  A  number  of  clwtions 
are  to  lie  found  in  Kaufmann,  Die  Sinnc  (see  Indexl. 
G.  M.  K. 

CATALAN,  MOSES  HAYYIM:  Italian  poet; 
born  in  Padua;  sim  of  the  physician  Abraham  Cat- 
alan. He  was  rabbi  in  his  native  town,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age  in  1661.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  first  letters  of  Isaac  Vita  Cautarini,  whose 
teacher  he  was,  were  addressed.  His  "  Jlezaref  ha- 
Sekel."  a  rhetorical  pamphlet  on  man,  has  never 
been  published.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  lionor  of  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Perla  to  Raphael  Gans  Levi. 
which  can  be  read  either  as  Hebrew  or  as  Italian. 
It  has  been  reprinted  by  ATolf,  "Bibl.  Hebr."  iii. 
7'-6.  In  164.5  he  wrote  a  similar  poem  in  honor  of 
Shabbetbai  Astruc.  An  elegy  on  Lanientations  iu 
ottava  rima  was  also  published  by  him  at  Padua. 

Bibliography  :  Cantarini.  Pahtvl  Yizhak.  Kta  :  Osimo,  \arra- 
ziiinr.  p.  lis;  Ilelilzsrh,  /.iir  (irsrli.  ilcr'jniti!<iliiii  rniaif.  |i. 
71:  Steinsclineider.  I'al.  Bndl.  col.  17.s.'> ;  Cut.  lihinimli  isaiii. 
Schonblnm.  Berlin,  ls73i,  ii.  3,  cod.  4B  (wheiv  ilie  pamphlet  is 
erroneously  ascribed  lo  Abniliam  Catalan,  "  rabbi  iu  Tadua  "): 
Sleiaschneider,  in  Mnnatsschrifty  xliij.  430. 

M.  K. 

CATALAN,  SOLOMON  :  Probably  a  grandson 
of  Gerson  b.  Solomon  Catalan.  He  was  rabbi  in 
the  city  of  Coimbra  in  1360. 

BiBi.ioRUAPnY:  Kavserling,  Gcseh.  dcrjudcn  in  Pnrlugal. 
p.  34. 
,;  M.    K. 

CATALOGUES      OF     HEBRE"W     BOOKS: 

These  were  of  frequent  use  among  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  (about  I'v'OO) 
sjK'idis  in  loving  terms  of  his  collection  of  books  and 
of  its  cataloirue,  both  of  which  he  recommends  to 
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his  son  Samuel.  Specimens  of  oiil  catalogues  from 
various  genizot  liave  beeu  brought  to  light  within 
recent  3'ears,  the  oldest  and  most  important,  in  re- 
spect to  the  number  and  interest  of  its  volumes, 
being  tliat  pul)lished  by  E.  X.  Adier  and  I.  Bro^-de 
in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiii.  03  it  Kctj.  Tliis  frag- 
ment of  a  catalogue,  compiled  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury-, gives  an  Araliic  description  of  1(10  worl<s  of- 
fered for  .sale.  The  books  aie  indeed  sunuuarily 
described  without  nnicli  method;  still,  the  cata- 
loguer states  that  they  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes:  Bible,  Jlishuah,  Tahnud,  Theology, 
HalaUah,  and  Liturgy — a  fact  which  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  a  system  in  the  classification  of  books  even 
at  that  early  period. 

Unfortunately,  such  catalogues,  .so  important  to 
bibliography,  are  very  scarce;  and  this  scareit}'  has 
caused  a  distinct  gap  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  only  within  tlic  last 
two  and  a  half  centuries  tliat  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate libraries  have  adopted  the  practise  of  publish- 
ing catalogues.  In  the  following  li.stof  printed  ones 
of  both  public  and  private  coliections  of  Hebrew 
books,  the  former  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  towns  in  which  the  libraries  exist,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
collections : 

Public  Collections. 

Amsterdam  :  "Catalog  der  Hebraioa  iiiiii  Judaica  aus  der 
L.  nosi'tilhal'schen  Bil)lii)tlieli."  hy  M.  Roest,  3  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
187.1.  A  spfcial  division  is  devoted  to  a  descilplion  ot  32  MSS. 
in  that  library. 

Berlin  :  "  Die  Handsohriftlichen  Verzeiclinis,se  der  Konigl. 
Bibliothek,"  .  .  .  by  M.  Steinschneider ;  2  vols,  in  two  divi- 
sions, describing  2.59  MSS.,  Berlin,  ISTS,  189". 

Bern  :  "  Catalogns  Codiciim  Bernensiuni,"  Bern,  1875.  At 
the  beginning  is  a  description  of  20  Hebrew  MSS. 

Bologna:  "Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Universita  di 
Bologna,"  l)y  Leonello  Modona,  in  "Catalogbi  dei  Codici  Orien- 
tali  di  Ak'une  Biblioteche  d'ltalia,"  Florence.  1878-97  (28  MS.S.). 

Breslau  :  (1)  "Catalog  der  Bibliotbeti  der  Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde,"  lireslau.  1801 ;  (2j  "Catalogns  Bibl.  Seminarii  Jud.- 
Theol.  Vratislaviensis,"  ...  by  B.  Zuclierniann,  Breslau,  1876 
(190  MSS.). 

Cambridge,  Eng-land  :  "  Catalogue  of  the  Hetirew  Man- 
uscripts I'reserved  in  Ibt-  University  Library."  by  S.  M.  Sehiller- 
Szinessy,  Cambridge.  Is7ij,  vol.  i.  {72  MSS.,  Bible  and  commen- 
taries 1. 

Copenhagen  :  "  Codices  Orientales  nibliotheea>  Regia?  Hat- 
nieiisis  .  .  .  rare  .\ltera  Codices  Hebraieos  Continens,"  Copen- 
hagen. 18.51  (4r,  MSS.). 

Florence  :  "  Bibllothecae  Mediceo-Laurentainue  Catalogus 
.  .  .  Tounis  Primus,  Codices  Orientales  Complectens,"  by  Maria 
Bisi'<ini,  Florence,  17.52-.57  (321  MSS.). 

Hamburg: :  "  Catalog  der  Hebraischen  Haudschriften  in 
der  stadtbibliothek  zu  Hamburg,"  by  M.  Sleinscimeider,  Ham- 
burg, 1S78  CrwMSS.). 

Leipsic  :  "  Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscriptorinn  qui  in  Biti- 
liotlieea  civitatis  Lipsiensis  Asservantiir,"  by  Nauinann.  "Co- 
dices Orientatiiun  Lingnarum,"  by  Fleisehei-  arid  Delitzseh. 
Leipsic-.  ls:).s  (4:1  MSS.).    With  additamenta  by  Zunz. 

Leyden  :  "Catalogus  Codicutu  Hebnvoruiii,"  ...  by  M. 
Steinsi-hnc-ider.  Leyden,  1858  (111  MSS.). 

London  (Uritish  Museinn):  "Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Bouks  in  the  Lilirary  of  the  British  Museutn,"  by  .1.  Zedner, 
Loniion,  18(;7.  "catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books  in  the  British 
Museum  Aeiiiiirnl  During  the  Years  I8iis-ie,"  liy  S.  van  straa- 
len,  London,  1894.  "  Descriptive  List  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samar- 
itan MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,"  by  G.  Margolioutb.  London. 
189:1.  "Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Saniiiritan  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,"  by  (i.  Margolioutb.  vol.  i.  CB'.I  Bible  MSS.), 
Londcm,  1899.  (Bet  ha-.Midrash  :i  "Catal(«ue  of  ilie  Hebrew 
MSS.  in  the  Jews'  College."  by  Ad.  Neubauer.  (i.xford.  18,s«  (148 
MSS.l.  "  Catalogue  of  Hebraica  and  .Tudaica  in  the  Library  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  ot  London,"  bv  A.  Liiwy.  London, 
1891. 


Mantua  :  " Catalogo  dei  Manusiiitti  Ebraici  della  Comnm- 
nita  Israelila  di  Mantova,"  by  M.  Mortara,  Leghoni,  1878  (78 
MSS.). 

SEilan  (Ambrosiana):  "Die  Hebr.  Handschriften."  by  A. 
Berliner,  in  ".Magazin,"  vli.  111. 

Modena  :  "  Katalog  der  Hebriiischen  Handschriften  der 
KoniL'l.  Bibhothek  in  Modena."  by  Grunwald,  Isas  (27  MSS.). 

Monte  Cassino  :  "  I  Codici  e  le  Carti  a  Monte  Cassino," 
vol.  i.  .Moruc  (  assino.  ISHd  (2  MSS.). 

Munich  :  "  Die  Hebraischen  Handsdiriften  der  K.  Hof-und 
Staatsbibliotbek,"  .  .  .  bv  M.  Steinschneider,  Mnnicli,  187-5  (418 
MSS  J. 

Nimes  :  "MSs.  Het)reux  de  ia  Bibliotheque  de  la  Viile  de 
.N'inies,"  hy  .Joseph  Simon,  in  "  Rev.  dt-s  Ktndes  Juives,"  ill.  S5 
ft  .■«■(;.  (2IP  MSS.). 

Oxford:  "Catalogus  Librorum  Hebncorum  in  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana,"  .  .  .  by  M.  Steinschneider.  Beriin,  18.52^^0.  "Cata- 
logue of  the  Hebrew  .Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
in  the  College  Libraries  of  Oxford,"  by  Ad.  .Neubauer,  0.\ford, 
188H  (2,541  MSS.). 

Paris  :  "Catalogue  des  Manustrits  Ilel)reu.\  et  Saniaritains 
de  la  Biblioth^iue  Imperiale,"  by  S.  .Muiik  and  H.  Zoteaberg, 
Paris,  )8(iii  (i:s.MSS.). 

Parma:  "  Codices  Heliraici  Bildiot.  I.  B.  De  Rossi,"  3  vols. 
Parma,  l80;i  (1,:177  MSS.l.  "Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della 
Bibl.  di  Parma  non  Deseritti  dal  De  Rossi,"  Florence,  1880  (111 
MSS.). 

Home  (Vatican):  "Bibliothecco-Apostolicn-Vaticanie  Codi- 
cum  .Mainiscri|itorum  Catalogus  .  .  .  Tcunus  Primus  Complec- 
tens Kbraicos  et  Samaritanos,"  by  Stefani  Evodeo  and  tJuiseppo 
Simone  Assemani,  Rome,  1756  (312  MSS.).  (Casanata:)  "Cata- 
logo dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Bibliotheca  Ca.sanateiise,"  by  (Jus- 
tavo  sacerdote,  in  "Cataloghi  dei  Codici,"  et/'.  (2:10  MSS.l. 
(Angelica:)  "Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Bibliotheca  An- 
gelica," hy  Angelo  di  Capua,  in  "  Cataloghi  dei  Codici  Ebraici," 
ete.  (.5:!  M.SS.l. 

St.  Petersburg  :  "  Catalog  der  Heb.  unit  Sainaritaniscben 
Handschriften  der  Kaiserlichen  OelTentlichen  Bibliothek."  hy  A. 
Harkavy  and  H.  L.  Strack,  2  vols.,  St.  Peteisburg,  1875  (2.59  Bib- 
Ileal  MSS.).  "nrn  n'Tii-),  Catalogus  Librorum  Impressorum 
Hebra'orum  in  Museo  Asiatico  Imperialls,"  .  .  .  by  Samuel 
Wiener  (in  course  of  publication). 

Strasburg- :  "  Catalog,"  etc.,  by  Lantlaiier. 

Turin  :  "  Coilices  Hebiaici  Mann  Kxarati  Regia>  Bibliotht>caj 
qua^  in  'rauriuensi  Athena'o  Asservantiir,"  tiy  Ber.  Peyron, 
Turin,  1880  (249  MSS.). 

TJpsala  :  "  Verzeichniss  der  Heliraisi^hen  iind  Aramiiischen 
Handschriften  der  Konigl.  Universitiits-Bibl.."  by  R.  V.  Zetter- 
steen,  Lumi,  \9m  (.38  MSS.). 

Venice  :  "  Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Bibliotheca 
Mareiana."  by  Mose  Lattes,  in  "Cataloghi  dei  Codici Orientali," 
etc.  (19  MSS.). 

Vienna  :  "  Die  Handschriftlichen  HebrSfschen  Werke  der 
Hof-Bibl."  by  Albr.  Krafft  and  Simeon  Deutsch,  Vienna,  1S47. 
Supplement  liy  J.  Goldenthal,  Vienna.  1S51  (3.57  MSS.). 

Private  C'ollectioss. 

Abba-s,  Samuel,  Amsterdam,  1693.  Aboab,  Isaac,  Amsterdam, 
1693.  Atmiham.JudahLObofMeseritz,  The  Hague,  1.S07.  AdIer, 
E.  N.  (only  Karaitiea).  in  "Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  xiii.  Aguilar. 
Moses  Raphael  de  .\mst.,  1680.  Almanzi.  qcr  -^n  l>y  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  Padua,  1864.  Azulai,  Hayyim  Joseph,  by  Schonblum.  I.em- 
bere,  1872.  Beer.  id'J'U"  ''.-in.  Berlin,  l.sii:).  Berlin,  Berlin, 
1866.  Berliner.  "  Aus  Meiner  Bibliothek."  Fninkfort-oii-the- 
Main,  1898.  Bondi,  Simon,  Dessau,  ISIS.  Carmoly.  Fraiikfort- 
on-the-Main.  1874.  Clnvolson.  Daniel.  Wilnii,  1897.  ('i>hen, 
Joshua,  by  Cyrus  AdIer,  Baltimore,  1887.  Costa.  Da,  Amster- 
dam, 1816.  Dnbiio,  Solomon,  .■Vmster-dam,  1814.  Kger.  Sam- 
uel, Hanover,  184:).  Emtulen.  Hartog,  .\nisterdarii.  1,8.56.  Em- 
ilen,  Jacob,  -ido  P'"1|''.  Ity  M.  Roest,  ih.  1867.  Essens.  Man  van. 
lb.  1889.  Fetbel,  Solomon.  Eriangen  (?).  1804.  (ihirondi.  by  M. 
Steinschneider.  Berlin.  1872.  Halberstamm.  ns^::'  r^.np,  Vienna, 
1890.  Heidenheim,  Rodelheiiu,  1.8;s:j.  Heinemann.  Jeremiah. 
Leipsic  [1,8.54':'].  Holdheini,  Bcriin,  l.si«.  .lacoli  ben  Sairl.  Arn- 
sterdaru.  ISDi.  Jacobsoliii.  Me'ir.  n's".  Hi.  is*'»4.  Jeshurnn. 
Solomon,  ill.  1811.  Jonghe.  Wolf  de.  ili.  18:19.  Lehinan.s. 
Moses,  ih.  18:!2.  Lehren,  ih.  1S99.  Leeser,  hy  Cyrus  AdIer, 
Philadelptiia,  1883.  Leuwarden,  Jacob,  iti.  1797.  Levi,  Rofe, 
.Amsterdam,  1789.  Lion,  .\..  Berlin.  1863.  Lipriians.  Mei'r,  Am- 
sterdam. 1825.  Lotze.  Leipsic.  1876.  LC»weiistam.  ih.  1846. 
Lima.  Anshel  Nordcn  de,  ih.  1797.  Luzzatto.  by  Joseph  Luz- 
zatto,  Padna,  l,s6.s.  Merztiacber.  cnijs  '"t.v.  liy  R.  N.  lialibino- 
wicz,    Munich,    isss.    ,^Iesa.   Solomon   de.  The    Hague,   174:t. 
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Miihael  D-n  pnsiN,  Hamburg.  1S48.  Nathan  Aaron  of  Mhwe- 
rln  ITSO  Xcpi.  lembeiv.  1H73.  Oma.  Hayyiui.  Amsterclam. 
im  (inpi-nlii-inicr.  by  Berend.  Hainlmr-f;.  \7Si.  m  p''r^i^.  by 
Israol  Mfiz.  HamliuiB..l«-'»-  Pimi'-r.  H'Mliii.  ISUl  (V).  Pinsker. 
q;-!  ■J3''  ■>';-C,  by  Jiidah  lianliicb.  ViiMina.  I!<li8.  Rabmanuth. 
Abraham,  Anisterdain,  It^iT.  lUiben  Solduiuu,  n-^^'  prn,  by 
Gabriel  Polak,  Hi.  1(«7.  Itubens.  2  ry  "'■Nt.  i'j.  If^W.  >^ara- 
vel,  bv  M.  steinsihni-iiler,  Triesl.  IKW.  Sehir  ben  Pharez,  Ani- 
stertbim.  ISio.  Slrasrtnin,  ='j:'i£'  "Cip-.  lierliu.  1889.  Sulz- 
berger. Mayer,  i-.ss  -iiN,  by  E.  Deiuarrt.  New  York,  ISHti. 
Torres-.Vunes,  The  Hague.  1728.    Zedner.  Joseph.  Berlin,  1872. 

Till'  most  inteifsting  catalogufs  piililishcd  by 
liooksellcis  have  been:  Aslier,  Bt^rliii,  ISOS.  Beii- 
zian.  by  .Sleinschiuidcr.  ih.  ISfj!*.  ISTO.  1^73.  Bis- 
liclier  Brothers,  D'^JSn.  by  L.  Zunz,  witli  notes  by 
S.  Saclis.  ib.  18.-)0.  Bodenheiiner.  Leiiisic,  1SG9. 
Haras.so\vitz,  Otto,  No.  30,  ili.  1877.  Kaufinaiin, 
Frankfort-on-the-JIain,  1870,  1873  it  scq.  KiJliler. 
No.  IfiS.  Leipsic,  1868.  Lcvison.  Amsterdam,  1858. 
Jliill.'r.  r\l.^r^^  nn^  n'a.  i'>-  b^')8  ct  seq.  Proops, 
nOPC  iV-lSX.  '■''.  1"">8.  l"!?'^.  1"84,  1840,  1843.  Hab- 
binowicz.  N.  H.,  Mnnich.  1888  (?). 

J.  I.   Bh. 

CATALONIA  :  Ducliy  of  Aragon  in  the  nortli- 
west  (if  Spain.  .lews  settled  in  Catalonia  (\vlncli  in- 
cluded originally  tlie  county  of  Barcelona;  the  fol- 
lowing cities  of  Tarragona,  viz..  Ciudad  de  losj 
Judios.  Vich.  ilanresa.  Gerona,  Besalu.  Pcralcda. 
ConHeut ;  and  many  other  places)  as  early  as  the 
eightli  century.  Kaula  lia-Jehudi  ("the  Jew  ")  and 
his  army  fouglittlie  emir  Al-IIorron  Catalonian  ter- 
ritory ;  and  after  the  former  liad  fallen  in  comliat 
the  .Tews  under  his  comnian<l,  who  were  harassed  by 
Al-Horr,  were  hospitably  received  in  tliose  Catahi- 
nian  cities  inliabited  by  their  coreligionists.  Contem- 
porary Clnistian  chroniclers  deny  the  allegation  tliat 
tlie  numerous  Jews  resident  in  Barcelona,  the  capi- 
tal of  Catalonia,  surrendered  (890)  tlie  sti'ongly  for- 
tified city  to  the  commander  '.Vlid  al-Karim. 

Often  the  Jews  had  to  sulTer  cruellies  inflicted  by 
Crusaders  in  Catalonia,  wliocame  to  assist  the  Cliris- 
tians  against  the  Moors.  The  pope,  in  a  letter  to 
tlie  bishops,  forbids  these  excesses.  He  says  tliat 
a  difference  e.xists  between  Jews  and  Moors: 
"  Against  those  who  per.secute  the  Christians  and 
drive  them  from  their  cities  and  possessions,  war  is 
waged  rightly:  but  the  former  [the  Jews]  are  every- 
where ready  to  serve." 

In  early  limes  the  Jews  of  Catalonia  secured  prop- 
erty rights.  Under  Count  Bamon  Bereuguer  I.  it 
was  decreed  iu  10G8,  and  again  at  the  third  Council 
of  Gerona  in  1078,  that  those  .Tews  who  bought 
lands  were  to  pay  a  tithe  to  that  parish  in  which 
the  lands  were  situated,  ■'quemadmodum  si  a  Chris- 
tianis  coleretur"'  (Florez,  "Espana 
Legal        Sagrada."  -\liii.  477).     Jloreover,  here 

Position,  the  Christian  sjiirit  soon  got  the  upper 
hand.  .According  to  the  old  "Codigo 
lie  Ins  Usatges,"  in  a  litigation  between  .Tew  and 
(Jentiie  the  Jew  had  to  take  an  oath  to  llie  Chris- 
tian, but  never  the  latter  lo  the  former.  Neither 
Jewsnor  Saracens  were  admitted  as  witnesses  against 
a  Christian.  Tu  10'34  tlie  lands  of  a  Jew  accused  of 
adultery  with  a  Chnstian  woman  were  confiscated 
and  sold.  The  conversion  of  Jews  to  Christianity 
was  favored  here  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
He  wlio  insulted  a  converted  Jew,  by  calling  him 


trimmer,  deserter,  or  renegade,  was  inmished  by  a 
fine  of  twenty  ounces  of  gold. 

In  Catalonia,  connected  as  it  was  for  a  long  tinic, 
with  southern  France,  the  French  spirit  was  alto- 
gether dominant :  and  this  continued  iu  all  phases  of 
development  up  to  the  union  with  Aragon.  The 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  on  the  whole,  quiet  and 
peaceful;  they  engaged  iu  trade  and  industries,  and 
studied  the  sciences,  ijarticularly  medicine ;  they  at- 
tained to  honors  and  i-espect;  medical  knowledge 
opened  tlie  doors  of  princes  and  counts  lo  them.  The 
Jews  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Tarrega,  Tarrasa.  and 
JIanresa  were  noted  for  their  thrift  not  less  than  for 
their  prosperity  ;  and  they  contributed  materially  to 
the  dissemination  of  Catalonian  commerce.  Many  of 
the  Jews  whom  the  Almoluides  pei-secnted  found 
safety  and  protection  in  the  cities  of  Catalonia. 

The  Jews  living  in  Calalonia  were,  like  the  Sara- 
cens, tlie  iiroperty  of  tlie  ruler;   they  bore  a  direct 
relation  to  the  king,  and,  with  all  of  their  goods, 
stood   under    his  special    ])ri)teetion. 
Relation     At   the  same  time  they  could  not  be 

to  King,      called  slaves  ("servi");   for  they  had 
free  right  of  residence  bj'  law.     The 
king  gave  them  a  siiecial  interest,  or  usury,  law, 
and  regulated  their  congregational  relations. 

Graduall)',  liowever,  the  clergy  gained  supremacy. 
Even  before  the  reign  of  King  .Taime  I.  the  Jews  on 
Catalonian  territory  were  deprived  of  tlieir  right  to 
act  as  judges  or  to  exercise  corpond  punisliment. 
Under  Jaime  I.  Catalonia  was  united  to  Aragon  and 
Valencia  in  one  gi-eat  kingdom.  Henceforth  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Catalonia  is  that  of  their 
brethren  in  Aragon  (see  Ahagox,  Barcelona, 
Gerona,  Mankesa,  Spain). 

The  connection  between  Calalonia  and  southern 
France  is  also  shown  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
as  later  the  question  was  discussed  whether  Ger- 
shoni's  arrangement  forbidding  polygamy  for  Ger- 
many and  France  was  binding  also  on  Catalonia. 
Catalonia  had  its  own  rile;  and  this  generally  coin- 
cided with  that  of  Provence  (Mahzor  Calalonia)  in  its 
princijial  points.  "  Kol  Nidre"  was  not  recited  in 
Catalonian  congregations. 

BiBLiOGRAPIlv:    Vlrt.  Balapuer.   Histnria   de  Oitalitna.  i.; 
Amador  de  los  Itios.  Histnria.  i.  34;i  2.t4  :  Ersch  and  Oruber, 
Kiiciic.  Section  ii..  part  2,s,  pp.  2in,  393;  Zunz.  fli(i(.v.  p.  41. 
.r.  M.  K. 

CATARIVAS,  SHEMARIAH:  Tahnudic 
writer  of  llie  eighteenth  ceiuuiy.  He  was  origi- 
nally from  Tiberias,  and  went  to  Tunis  in  17.)0  as 
alms-collector,  settling  there  after  a  sojourn  in 
Al.sier.s.  He  gained  a  rejiulation  fnr  scholarship 
and  piety.  Calarivas  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Abraham  Cohen  Baberrcbi.  one  of  the  oldest  rabbis 
of  Tunis,  whose  grandson  iiublished  Calarivas' 
•'Zeker  Zaddik  "  (Memory  of  the  Just),  a  commen- 
tary on  the  first  two  orders  of  the  ^lishnah.  together 
with  the  •■.Vbraham  Yagel"  of  Abraham  Cohen 
(Leghorn.  1843).  Several  of  the  respoiisa  of  Cala- 
rivas are  contained  in  the  "Yerek  Ya'aljob"of 
Jacob  1).  .\braliani  Faitosi,  Leghorn.  1843. 

Biiii.ioioiAPMv:  D.  CaziV,  .Y"/c.<  BihliunrniiliiiiiKK  xur  la 
Litli'iatinc  Juivc  Tuiii.-'iinnc.ntc.,  pp.  90  ct  xci;.,  193.  Paris, 
1889. 
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CATECHISMS:  Manuals  for  religious  iiistnic- 
lion.  TliL-  imiue  as  well  as  the  form  of  Jewish  eate- 
cliisins  lias  been  adopleil  from  the  Christian  Church 
in  modern  times  in  eonneetion  with  a  more  systema- 
tized religious  instruetion.  Cateeliesis  as  a  term  for 
instructing  persons,  particularity  proselytes,  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  faith  before  admitting  them 
into  I  lie  fold,  was  probably  in  use  among  the  Greek- 
speaUing  Jews  in  pre-Cliristiau  times  (see,  for  in- 
stance. Acts  xviii.  25);  the  manual  used  for  this 
purpose  being  simiily  called  "  Didaclie  "-Torali  = 
teacliiiig  (sec  DiiiAciiii).  lu  the  Christian  Church, 
however,  the  catechization — that  is,  the  instruction 
and  other  preiiarationof  the  applicant  for  admission 
into  membership — was  made  a  welliletined  branch  of 
practical  theology,  and  the  existence  of  calecliisms 
as  an  aid  became  a  necessity.  In  accordance  with 
the  old  —  also  Jewish  —  system  of  instruction  of 
proselytes,  the  catechism  originally  consisted  of  a 
list  of  the  capital  sins  to  be  shunned  and  of  the 
<liities  or  leading  virtues  to  be  practised,  besides 
parts  of  the  creed.  With  the  introduelioii  of  more 
rational  methodsof  education,  due  es[)ecially  to  the 
IJetcirmatidii  movement,  and  above  all  since  Eutlicr, 
who  with  tine  pedagogical  insight  made  the  Deca- 
logue the  basis  of  iiistruction  (153W),  the  catechism 
became  a  useful  and  almost  indispensable  means  of 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  as  it  presented  in 
clear  concise  language,  in  the  form  of  ipiestious  and 
answers  adapted  to  common  use,  the  chief  teachings, 
religious  and  moral,  of  the  Church. 

The  needof  such  a  catechism  was  not  felt  in  Juda- 
ism of  old,  since  with  the  cessation  of  a  religious 
lu'opagaiida  cases  of  the  admission  of 

Jewish        proselytes  became  rare  and  isolated. 
Catechism    while  the  regular  curriculum  of  Jew- 
Not  Be-       ish  instruction  comprised  througliout 

quired.  the  Middle  Ages  the  entire  Torali ;  that 
is,  Bible  and  Talmud.  Only  for  the 
observance  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  compendia 
were  now  and  then  com])osed  to  facilitate  the  study  : 
but  for  the  systematic  comprehension  of  the  creed 
no  provision  was  made  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  intercourse  between  Jew  and  non-Jew 
having  been  so  rare  as  to  render  a  specific  religious 
instruction  or  a  di.scussion  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  Jewish  belief  unnecessary  for  the  average 
studeut. 

The  tirst  symptom  of  an  awakened  Jewish  self- 
con.sciousness  was  Abraham  Jagel's  "  Lekal.i  Tob," 
a  catechism  published  in  Venice  in  1.58T,  and  com- 
posed entirel}'  after  the  model  of  the  smaller  cate- 
chism by  the  Catholic  Peter  Caiiisius  (see  Mayliaum, 
"Abraham  Jagel's  Katechismus  Lekal.i  Tob,"  IJer- 
liii,  1892).  After  Luther's  catechism  had  given  a  new 
impetus  to  systematic  religious  instruction  even  in 
Catholic  Italy  so  as  to  give  rise  to  Canisius'  hirger 
and  smaller  catechisms  exactly  after  the  Protestant 
model,  the  idea  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the 
Jews  of  Italy,  who  stood  in  closer  relation  to  their 
Christian  neighbors  than  their  coreligionists  did  else- 
where, of  having  also  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith 
presented  to  the  young  in  similar  catechetic  form. 
This  w^as  the  declared  purpose  of  Yagel's  work. 
The  need  of  a  catechism,  however,  was  not  as  yet 
felt  by  the  Jews.     The  "Lekal.i  Tob,"  written  in 


Hebrew  and  in  defense  of  the  Jewish  religion,  w  itli 
constant  and  clever  use  of  rabbinical  literature  in 
support  of  views  and  conceptions  largely  adopted 
from  the  Catholic  original,  wa.s— against  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  author — never  used  as  a  .school 
manual;  but  its  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  frequently  re]niblished  in  Hebrew  and 
translated  into  Latin  and  into  Jiuheo-tJerinan.  The 
books  used  for  elementary  leligious  instruction 
contained  mainly  the  G13  commandments  and 
Maimonides'  thirteen  articles  of  faith  with  excerpts 
from  the  prayer-book  and  the  Shull.iau  'Aruk. 
Such  books  were  the  "Eniet  we-Emunah  "  by  Isaac 
Aruvas.  Venice,  10.54;  the'Eleh  ha-."Mizwot  "  liy  Ge- 
daliaii  Taikus,  Amsterdam,  1705,  who  also  wrote  in 
lifi-l  "  Emuiiat  Yisrael,"  a  religious  eatcehism  not 
noticed  by  Gi'idemanu. 

The  first  systematic  religious  manual  after  Jagel's 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  Judali  ben  Perez's 
"Fundamento  Solido  de  la  Divina  Ley,"  a  compen- 
dium of  Jewish  theology  written  in  dialogue  form 
in  Sinuiish  (Amsterdam.  1T29).  A  similar  one  under 
the  title  of  "ToratEmunat  Yisrael  "  appeared  17(14 
in  Leghorn,  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  for  the  use  of 
Turkish  Jews,  by  Isaac  de  Moses  Paz,  and  in  1782, 
in  Verona,  "  Esanio  Osia  Catechisino  ad  un  Giovane 
Israelite)"  by  Simone  Calimani  (Strassburger's 
"Gesch.  der  Erziehung,"  p.  277). 

The  Mendelssohnian  era,  which,  owing  to  the 
closer  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Christian  world, 
made  a  more  sj'stematic  religious  instruction  a  neces- 
sity, brought  a  perfect  tidal  wave  of 
The  catechi.stic  literature.      From  1782  to 

Mendels-     1884  no  less  than  161   religious  nian- 

sohnian  uals  appeared,  according  to  David 
Era.  Kaufmanu  and  Isidore  Loch  (see  May- 

baum,  "Jlethodik  des  Judischen  Kc- 
ligion.sunterrichts, "  p.  5),  and  the  place  of  honor 
belongs  not,  as  Maybaum  has  it,  to  \V.  Dessau, 
whose  "Grundsiitze  der  Jrulisclien  Keligion "  aji- 
peared  1782,  but  to  Hartwig  Wessel.y,  wlio,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  ])ublislied  in  1782 
the  first  sketch  of  a  catechism  in  his  "Miktabim," 
re|)ublislied  in  the  "  Meassef."  He  had  already  recom- 
mended in  his  ■'  Yen  Lebanon  "  (1775)  the  composition 
of  a  religious  manual,  and  in  his"Gan  Na'ul"  pres- 
ented the  system  in  Hebrew.  As  to  the  method  after 
which  the  matter  should  be  arranged,  the  (iiiestion 
was  whether  for  the  doctrinal  part  the  thirteen  arti- 
cles of  Maimonides  or  Albo's  three  fundamental 
articles  .should  be  made  the  liasis.  and  whether  for 
the  dniies  the  whole  Pentaleuchal  system  of  laws — 
that  is  to  say.  all  the  ceremonial  laws — or  only  the 
chief  ceremonies,  besides  the  festivals  and  the  moral 
laws,  should  be  treated. 

A  number  of  autliors  followed  Luther's  example; 
but,  in  accordance  with  Num.  I{.  xiii.  and  Saailia's 
Aziiarot,  they  used  the  Decalogue  as  the  basis  for  the 
treatment  of  theduties.  J.  A.  Francolm.  1820;  B.  II. 
Auerbach.  in  "Torat  Emel,"  18.'3!»;  S.  Iloldheini,  in 
"  Ha-Einunah  we  lia-De'ah,"  1857;  Leopold  Stein,  in 
"Ha-Torah  we  ha  lAIi/.wah,"  ls.58;  and  G.  Laseh, 
in  "Pikkiide  Adonai,"  Leipsic.  1857,  all  derived  the 
013  commandments  from  the  Decalogue. 

Among  the  leading  catechismsof  the  conservative 
.school    may  be  mentioned  those  of  Alexander  Behr, 
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1820;  Solomon  Picssner.  1838:  AiuTbaoh.  1839:  2d 
ed.  1853;  G.  Lascli,  1857:  EciUbeufcld.  1867;  2d 
cd.  1878;  and  M.  Friedlauder.  London.  1891. 

In  the  year  1832  Zuiii!  wrote  in  his  "Gottes- 
dienstliche  Vortrage  "  (p.  457)  that  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  more  than  fifty  Jewish 
Catechism  eateehisms  ai)peared  in  German,  Da- 
Literature,  nisli.  French.  Italian,  and  Hebrew. 
In  addition  to  these  the  following 
Hebrew  catechisms  may  be  mentioned:  Abr.  Jagel, 
"Lekah  Tob."  1595:  "  I.^aae  Artivas,  "Emet  we- 
Eraunah."  1654:  and  Gedaliah  Taikus.  "Emunat 
Yisrael,"  referred  to  above;  Ben  Ze'eb,  "  Yesodeha- 
Dat."  Vienna,  1806,  in  Hebrew  and  German;  David 
Zakkut  dc  Modena.  "  Limmiide  Adonai."  Hebrew  and 
Italian.  Keggio,  1815;  A.  Buehner.  "  Doresh  Tob." 
Wars;iw.  1825  and  1826:  Jacob  Tugendhold."  Ben 
Yakkir,"  in  Hebrew,  German,  and  Polish,  Warsaw. 
1839.' 

Herz  Homberg  published  three  catechisms:  ''Imre 
Shefer"  (Vienna,  1808),  in  Hebrew,  and  German ; 
"Bene  Ziyyon"  (Vienna.  1810),  which 
Early  had  to  be  studied  in  Austria  by  brides 
Catechisms,  before  they  could  receive  the  marriage 
license;  the  third,  "Ben  Yakkir" 
(Vienna,  1820),  declares  that  Jewish  soldiers  might 
be  exempt  from  the  observance  of  Biblical  laws. 
"  'Edut  Adonai  "  (Berlin,  1814 ;  third  edition,  Leijisic, 
1839,  and  under  a  new  title.  1850)  was  published  by 
E.  Kley ;  "Gersha  de  .Jaukutha"  (Breslau.  1814).  by 
B.  ile.seritz  ;  "  Dat  Yisrael,"'  in  two  volumes  (Prague, 
1810-11),  by  Peter  Beer.  He  also  published  a  "Hand- 
book of  the  Mosaic  Religion"  (Prague,  1818  and 
1821)  and  "  Emet  we'Emumih  "  (Prague.  1832.  2d  edi- 
tion). This  catechism  omits  the  ceremonial  laws, 
and  states  that  in  the  "  interest  of  humanity  every  re- 
ligious conunandment  maj'  be  set  aside.''  and  that 
"wai'S  of  conquest"  are  prohibited  by  the  si.xth 
commandment.  Among  the  duties  of  the  Jews  are 
mentioned  ''  bathing  in  fresh  water  and  frequent 
change  of  linen,"  and  that  "employers  must  take 
care  of  their  employees  when  they  are  sick  or  old." 
"Doctrine  and  Faith,"  in  Hebrew  and  German, 
by  Heinemann.  was  published.  1812.  inCassel;  also 
"Torat  Dat  Yisrael"  and  "Mizwot  Dat  Yisrael" 
(Berlin.  1829  and  1830).  A.  Arnhcira  published 
"Leitfadeu  beim  Unterrichte  in  der  Mossuschen  Re- 
ligion" (Glogau,  1829):  H.  Miro.  "Leitfaden  beim 
Unterrichte  der  Israelitischen  Religion "  (Breslau, 
1834);  Joseph  Maier,  "Selection  of  Fruits  from  the 
Bible"  (Frankfort  on-the-:Main,  1820);  and  R.  Bene- 
dict, "Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Mosaic  Relig- 
ion, with  Appendix"  (Prague,  1832).  "Judaism  in 
Its  Relation  to  the  State  "  -was  translated  by  Rabbi 
A.  L.  Landau  (Breslau,  1832).  The  Hebrew  title  is 
".\habat  Melek."  "Teru'at  Melek  "  was  published 
by  B.  Friinkel  (Breslau,  1833).  H.  M.  Copenhagen 
published  "Zelirat  Tif'arah  "  (Breslau,  1833).  The 
catechism  of  J.  Wolf,  Gotthold  Salomon,  and  M. 
Frankel  was  published  under  the  title,  "Yesode  ha- 
Limmuir'(  Dessau,  1810);  J.  Jolilson's.as"  Alume  Yo- 
sef "  (Frankfort,  1814  and  1819;  Vienna,  1824)  and 
A.  H.  Boek's,  as  "Emunat  Yisrael "  (Berlin,  1814). 
Beer  Fraenk  was  the  author  of  "Mahcne  Lewi" 
(Prague,  1816).  Julius  Sehoenborn  published  a  cate- 
chism (Cracow,  1819).  "Emunat  Yisrael"  is  the  name 


of  a  catechism  by  Xajilitali  Benedict  (Vienna.  1824), 
and  "Gedankensamndung"  of  one  published  by  J.  M. 
Lilienfeld  (Berlin.  1825).  P.  Hurwitz  wrote  "Torat 
Adonai  Temimah "  (Berlin,  1832).  and  Salomon 
Pappenheim  "Maamar  Ge'ullat  Mizrayim  u-Miz- 
wat  Tefiilin"  (Breslau,  1815;  published,  after  his 
death,  by  the  Breslau  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum).  A. 
BUdinger  was  the  author  of  "  Moreh  Limnnidim  " 
(CasseF.  18:^0),  and  Judah  ben  Ze'eb  Loeb  of  "Ex- 
planation of  the  Ten  Commandments  "  and  "  Reli- 
gionsbuch  filr  die  Jiidische  .Tugend"  (Darmstadt, 
1834).  H.  Stern  published  the  "Tree  of  Life" 
(Wiirzburg,  1834),  and  Abraham  Gruenthal  the 
"  Mosaische  Religionslehre  "  (Breslau,  1836).  "  Com- 
plete Ceremonies  of  Coulirmatiou "  was  published 
by  S.  Lippmannsohn  (Xeukirehen.  1836).  Xaphtali 
Benedict  published  a  "Torah  !Min  ha  Shamayim " 
(Vienna,  1814).  J.  .Johlson's  "  Shoreshe  ha-Dat ;  Doc- 
trines of  the  ^Mosaic  Religion  "  (Frankfort.  1819)  is  a 
catechism  which  was  accepted  in  the  curriculum 
for  rabbis  and  teachers  in  Bavaria.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  with  certain  omissions,  by 
Isaac  Leeser  (Philadelphia,  1830).  and  has  passed 
through  several   editions. 

Aron  Choriu  iniblished  a  catechism  in  dialogues 

under  the  title  "  Hillel  "  (Ofen,  1837),  in  Hebrew  and 

German.     Its  leading  thought  is  that 

German  the  law  of  humanity  is  divine.  Jo- 
Catechisms,  scpli  Saalschiltz's  "  Basis  to  Catechiza- 
tions"  (Vienna,  1833)  contains  lifty 
pages  on  "God's  Attributes"  and  four  on  "Duties 
to  Fellow-Men."  The  post-Mendelssohnian  school 
imitated  Christian  catechisms,  and  dwelt  on  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  God  at  the  expense  of 
ethics  and  Jewish  teaching. 

Salomon  Her.xheimer  displayed  pedagogical  skill 
in  laying  greater  stress  on  ethics,  and  his  "Israeli- 
tische  Glaubeu.s-  und  Ptiichteulehre "  (Bernburg, 
1831;  27th  edition,  1889)  won  great  popularity  by 
its  terseness.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Prus- 
sian minister  of  education  "  for  its  Kantian  and 
Lessingian  spirit"  in  1886. 

Samuel  Hirseh's  "  Systematiseher  Katechismus 
der  Israelitischen  Religion"  (Luxemburg.  1856;  sec- 
ond edition.  Philadelphia)  bases  ethics  upon  Biblical 
history,  and  declares  the  ceremonies,  dietary  laws, 
etc.,  to  be  needless  to  those  who  have  the  "religioa 
of  the  hearl,"  Judaism  being  not  "law"  {Gtsetz), 
but  "doctrine  "  (Lelire).  Hirsch  favors  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  Jews  in  the  Occident,  inasmuch  as 
the  Jew  who  would  also  rest  on  Saturday  would 
break  the  commandment  "six — [and  notjirt] — days 
shalt  thou  labor."  Joseph  Aub's  "Grundlagen  zu 
einem  Wissensehaftlicheu  L'nterricht  in  der  Jlosii- 
ischen  Rehgion  "  (Mayence,  1865 ;  2d  edition,  Leipsic, 
1875)  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  faith,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  is  "trust  based  on  knowledge." 
Superstition  and  atheism  spring  from  ignorance  and 
materialism,  which  are  twin  sisters.  Falsehood  can 
not  be  made  truth  by  nnracles.  and  truth  needs  no 
miracles.  David  Einhorn's  "Ner  Tamid.  the  Doc-' 
trine  of  Judaism"  (Philadelphia,  1866)  declares  that 
man  through  his  conscience  hears  God's  voice, 
which  is  revelation.  The  mission  of  Israel  implies 
God's  love  for  all  nations.  Sin  is  unnatural;  orig- 
inal sin  therefore  is  impossible.     Israel's  dispersion 
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is  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse ;  lience  llic  Nintli  of 
Ab  slioulil  be  celi'bnited  as  a  "day  of  joy,"  l)eing 
tlie  beginning  of  tlic  realization  of  our  mission, 
wbieh  is  spiritual  and  not  national.  Yom  Kippur 
empliasizes  the  idea  that  Judaism  rejects  tin-  lielief 
in  a  Mediator. 

Leopold  Stein'.s  "Torab  u-JIizwali:  Israclitiscbcs 
Religionsbucb"  (Frankfort-ou-tUe-ilain,  1H.58,  3d 
edition)  is  based  upon  tbe  Decalogue;  it  takes  tbc 
dietary  laws  to  be  "  sanitary  "  laws.  Salomon  Form- 
steclier's  "  Torat  Mosbe  "  (Giessen,  1860)  is  a  con- 
densed extract  of  bis  treatise,  the  "Religion  of  the 
Spirit"  (Frankfort,  18-11).  Religion  is  the  law  in 
histor}^  and  the  spirit  of  mankind.  The  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  iu  order  to  teach  that  God 
can  be  worshiped  everywhere  by  prayer  and  by 
moral  conduct.  "  Ila-Emunab  we  ha-De'ah  "  (Berlin, 
1857),  by  Samuel  Holdheim,  discriminates  between 
moral  and  national  laws,  such  as  are  Levitical, 
purity,  and  dietary  laws.  The  Sabbath  should  be 
celebrated  in  tbe  Occident  on  a  day  which  can  bo 
conveniently  observed.  Ceremonies  have  only  an 
educational  character,  and  sacrifices  have  no  atoning 
power  without  moral  conduct. 

"Israelitische  Religionslehrc "  (Dessau,  1873,  2d 
edition),  by  Julius  Popper,  defines  "revelation  "  as 
the  work  of  the  religious  genius  of  Israel.  Among 
ceremonies  which  he  holds  to  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness are:  circumcision,  dietary  laws,  and  mazzot 
on  Pesah.     Sunday  is  the  real  day  of  rest. 

M.  Levin's  "Israelitische  Religionslehrc"  (Berlin, 
1892)  defines  religion  as  the  "belief  in  God  based  on 
knowledge."  Praj'er  should  not  be  supplication, 
but  adoration.  Death  atones  for  every  guilt.  Man 
must  remove  everything  that  might  cau.se  his  defeat 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  author  appar- 
ently means  that  the  Jew  should  not  rest  two  daj's 
of  the  week,  as  by  doing  so  he  could  not  succeed 
against  his  competitors,  who  labor  six  days  of  the 
week. 

Salomon  Plessner's  "  Dat  Mosheh  we-Yisrael " 
(Berlin,  1838)  repre.sents  extreme  orthodoxy.  Mys- 
ticism plays  an  important  part  iu  this  catechism- 
The  Sabbath  is  a  blessing,  because  the  six  days  of 
labor  are  a  curse.  That  the  dietary  laws,  in  Pless- 
ner's opinion,  are  conducive  to  health  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  their  observance,  liut  the  fact  that  they 
were  ordained  by  God. 

The  first  English  catechism  was  a  translation  of 

Salomon  Cohen's  Hebrew  "  Sboreshe  Emunah  "(Roots 

of   Faith;    London,    1814).      Lecser's 

English  translation  of  Johlson's"Shoreshc  ha- 
Cate-         Dat"    has   already    been    mentioned. 

chisms.       A.  P.  Mendes  published  "The  Law  of 

Moses "  (revised,  London,    1870).     He 

speaks  of  five  "revelations":  (1)  to  Adam  and  Noah  ; 

(2)  to  the  Patiiarchs ;   (3)  to  Moses ;   (4)  to  Israel  on 

Sinai ;  (5)  to  the  Prophets. 

The  first  iluty  of  a  Jew  is  circumcision.  Blood, 
certain  fat,  etc.,  are  forbidden,  in  order  to  "keep 
our  health  from  injury."  The  thirteen  articles  of 
creed  are  given  precedence  over  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

Isaac  M.  Wise  published  "The  Essence  of  Juda- 
ism" (Cincinnati,  1861)  and  "Judaism,  Its  Doctrines 
and  Duties"  (1880).     Ho  recognizes  the  authority 


of  the  Bible,  but  not  that  of  the  Talmud.  "True  re- 
ligion is  that  the  doctrines  of  which  are  taught  in 
God's  works  and  words."  Among  his  four  "car- 
dinal doctrines  the  tiiission  of  Judaism  is  not  in- 
cluded." "Mizwah"  means  a  Biblical  command- 
ment which  is  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
Decalogue.  "The  Decalogue  was  written  by  divine 
authority  for  the  sjtke  of  certainty,  that  it  be  known 
for  sure  that  this  is  the  moral  law,  as  ordained  bv 
the  Creator  of  man."  "'i"ho  fourth  conunandment 
opens  the  duties  of  man  to  man  "  (p.  42)  and  "  teaches 
duties  to  ourselves"  (p.  45).  "Hukkim  are  ordi- 
nances concerning  the  mode  of  woishij).  and  an; 
obligatory  on  everyone  iu  Israel,"  adefinition  which 
would  make  innovations  in  the  moih-  of  worship 
absolutely  impossible. 

George  Jacobs'  catechism  (Philadelphia,  1882) 
teaches  that  "those  who  do  not  kee])  the  Sabbath 
must  surely  die,  and  that  the  souls  of  tho.se  who  eat 
leaven  on  Pe.sah  shall  be  cutoff  from  Israel."  Short 
catechisms  in  English  were  i)id)lished  by  David 
Asber  (London,  1845),  Benjamin  Szold,  H.  A.  Henry, 
J.  Mendes  de  Solla,  N.  S.  Joseph,  Julius  Katzen- 
berg,  ri.  Loeb,  I.  Mayer,  E.  Pike.  Gustave  Gottheil, 
J.  S.  Goldannner,  Joseph  Strauss  (London,  1895), 
M.  Friedlander  (London,  1896,  4th  edition),  Aron 
Messing,  and  Barnett  Elzas;  Koplowitz  translated 
Feilcheufeld's  "Manual."  In  Kaiifmann  Kohler's 
"Guide  for  Instruction  in  Judaism"  (New  York, 
1898)  rabbinical  as  well  as  Biblical  ethics  are  duly 
considered,  and  the  growth  of  Jewish  religious  ideas 
and, ceremonies  is  traced  through  the  Biblical  and 
rabbinical  .stages  of  development.  It  also  takes  the 
Decalogue  as  a  liasis. 

Following  are  the  catechisms  written  in  French : 
"Catechisme  du  Culte  Juda'ajue "  (Metz,  1818), 
written  in  Hebrew,  German,  and  French;  "Cate- 
chisme Juda'uiue.  en  Hebreu,  en  AUe- 
In  French,  mand,  en  Fran<;ais,"  by  L.  M.  Lambert 
(Paris,  1837);  "Precis  Elementaire 
d'Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale,"  in  Hebrew  and 
French,  by  Elie  Halevy  (Paris,  1837);  "La  Foi 
d'Israel,  Ses  Dognies,  Son  (Udte,  Ses  Ceremonies," 
by  S.  Bloch  (Paris,  1859):  "Histoire  Abrege  des 
Juifs  et  de  leurs  CIroyances,"  by  Elie  Astruc  (Paris, 
1869);  "Quelques  Paroles  sur  I'lnstruction  Reli- 
gieuse," by  L.  Kahu  (Brussels  1862):  "  Precis  Ele- 
mentaire d'Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale,"  by 
the  central  consistory  of  the  Israelites  of  France 
(Strasburg,  1838);  "  Jlorale  en  Action  a  I'U.sages  des 
Ecoles  Israelites"  (Mulhouse,  18.58;  2d  edition. 
Vienna,  1869);  "  Les  Doctrines  Religieuses  des  Juifs," 
by  M.  Nicolas  (Paris,  1860).  Among  catechisms 
written  in  Italian  are:  "Catechisma  de  I'lstruzione 
Religiosaad  I'so  dellaGiovcnta  Israel- 
In  Italian,  itica,"  bj-  Salomon  Jona  (Ivrea,  1858); 
"Or  Zaroa',  Corso  d'Istruzione  Re- 
ligiosa,"  by  Jlarco  Jlortara  (Mantua.  1857-62); 
"Compendiodella  Ri'ligionc  Lsraelitica."  by  the  same 
author  (Mantiui,  185.5);  and  "La  Prima  Parte 
della  Fede  d'Israel,"  by  R.  M.  Bachi.  "  A  Catechism 
of  the  Jewish  Religion."  by  S.  J.  Cohn 
In  Danish.  (Hamburg,  1811),  was  in  1812  trans- 
lati'd  inli)  Danish.  Abraham  Alexander 
AVolf's"  Lehrederlsraelitischen  Religion"  (Mayence, 
1825)   was   translated    into    Danish    (1862),    Dutch 
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(1844),  Swedish  (1S44  and  lS'y2).  aud  republished  in 
German  (1863).    Ot  Hungarian  catechisms,  tlie  fol- 
lowinjr  deserve  mention:  the  one  written  by  Israel 
Bak  (Budapest.  1878,  2d  edition),  by  Solomon  Kohn 
(Budapest,   188S  aud  188.1),  and  by  Leopold  Loew 
(Budapest,  1895).  "xV  Plan  of  Instruction  in  Religion 
for  the  Jewish Cougregal ion  of  Budapest  "  has  been 
tnuishited  into  German  by  Bernliardt  Mandl  (Vienna. 
1894).     David  Kaufmaun  pulilished  a  Hungarian  es- 
say: "On  the  Jewish  Catechism"  (Budaiicst.    1884; 
republished  in  German).    Catechisms  in  Polish  were 
published  by  S.  Danknwitz  (Cracow. 
Other        1873)   and    by   Joachim    Bhimenthal 
Languages.  (Drohobicz,  1882).  and  in  Russian  by  J. 
L.  Klatzko( Warsaw.  1884).  Four  He- 
brew catechisms  were  published  in  the  second  half  of 
the   nineteenth  century:   "ila'ase  Abot "  (Vienna, 
1890):  "Mizwoth  Yisrael"  (Cracow,  1891);  The  613 
•'Mizwot "  (Presburg,   1859),    b}-   J.    Landau:    and 
" 'Ammude  ha'Olam  "  for  Orthodox  schools  (Pres- 
burg. 1875),  by  Wilhelm  Xeuman.  The  last  two  were 
translated  into  German.     Of  modern  authors  of  Ger- 
man <'atechisms  may  be  further  mentioned:  Lazarus 
Adler  (Cassel.  1873).  Ignatz  Back  (Leipsic,  1857).  S. 
Baeek  (Lissa,  1886).  M.  L.  Belinsohn  (Odessa.  1878). 
Hirsch  B.  Fassel  (Vienna.  1864),  Wolf  Feilchenfeld 
(Posen,  1874),  Joseph  Horowitz  (Grodno.  1878). .Jacob 
H.  Jacobsohn  (Leipsic,  1876),  L.  Kahn  (Vienna.  1860). 
Solomon  Kohn  (Budapest.  1860.  1873,  1878),  E.  Bondi 
(Brliim,   1880,   1885),  Jacob   Auerbach   (Frankfort, 
1869).  L.   Lewysohn    (Worms.   1856),  JI.   Levinger 
(Bremen.  1876).  L.  Levi  (Hechingen,  1877).  D.  Leim- 
d6rfer(Xordliausen,  1876;  Frankfort,  1881 ;  Vienna, 
1898),  Gerson  Lasch  (Leipsic.  1857  aud  1861),  Julius 
Landsberger  (Berlin,  1861 ;   2d  edition.  1876),  Georg 
AVolf  (Vienna,  1878),  Marcus  Winter  (Vienna,  1861)" 
Abraham  Singer  (Ujhely,  187.5).  J.  Schwarz  (Great 
Kanisza,  1877),  D.  Rothschild  (Breslau,  1879),  Lud- 
wig  Pliilippsou  (Leipsic,  1844.  1858;  Vienna,  1878), 
Emanuel  Maudus  (Breslau,   1860  and   1870.  Ortho- 
dox), A.  Kapka  (Prague,  1882;   8th  edition,  Berlin, 
1884),  D.  Kohn  (Odessa,   1880),  Jlichael  Silberstein 
(Wiesbaden,  1888),  Israel  Singer  (Ujhely,  1881),  H. 
Sondheiraer  (Lahn,   1881),  Jacob  Maulner  (Vienna, 
1884,   1894,   1896).  Ludwig  Stern  (Frankfort.  1895, 
Orthodox),    Oscar  Waldeck   (pseudonvm ;   Vienna, 
1886),    M.    Spanier    (Berlin,     1898),    Adolf    Weiss 
(Prague,   1894),  M.  Zuckermandl  (Fraukf  )rt.  1889), 
T.  M.  Caro  (Posen,   1883).  J.  Goldschmidt  (Frank- 
fort. 1896),  Eisik  Bentauvim  (.Jaffa,  1899),  F.  Feil- 
chenfeld (Breslau,  1881;  3d  edition.  Frankfort.  1900). 
H.  J.  Schuetz  (Cleve,  18,54),  Eliezer  Xathan  (pseudo- 
nym; Rodelheim,   1804),    M.     Gottlieb   (Frankfort, 
1891);  Hanover,  1898,  part  ii.),  U.  Griinwald  (Tilsit,' 
1893).  J.  Guttman  (Teschen,   1896),   Leopold  Katz 
(Ratibor,  1890),  II.  Lesser  (Colberg,  1853),  W.  Wes- 
sely   (Prague,   1846),   Israel  Steinhardt  (Arad),    S. 
Stern  (Prague,  1893). 

Bibliography:  strassburger,  Oeschichte  der  Erziehmia unil 
tics  lutfrnehts-  .s.  Maybaum,  J/f(ftw(i7i  ihv  JUdbchen 
Bdigwm-l  iitcrichts.  IStW. 

^-  E.  Scnn. 

CATECHTJMENS,  HOUSE  OF  (called  also 
Casa  dei  Neofiti)  :  A  Roman  institution  for  con- 
verting Jews  to  Catholicism,  which  the  Jews,  bv 
means  of  taxes,  were  compelled  to  support.     The 


Vatican  founded  this  house  for  converts  March  21. 
1.548  (Rieger,  ii.  64).  by  setting  apart  various  sums 
from  its  revenues.  By  a  j)apal  decree  of  Jan.  1, 
1565,  certain  levenues  were  to  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  catechumens,  and  the  fines  levied  on 
Jews  for  possessing  .scrip  certiticates  of  indebted- 
ness, lending  money  ou  interest,  or  engaging  in  cer- 
tain occupations  were  to  go  to  their  support  also. 
Lender  Pius  V.  forcible  conversions  occurred  in  large 
numbers.  His  successor.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  con- 
tinued the  institution.  Hitherto  many  Jews  became 
converts  through  the  fear  of  powers  that  might  be 
exerted  against  them ;  now  many  took  this  step  in 
the  hope  of  profiting  thereby.  For  Gregory  XIII. 
ordained  that  all  church  dignitaries 
Burden  of  should  assist  the  converts  by  material 
Support  encouragements  and  reconunenda- 
Put  on  the  tious.  Whereas  the  Vatican  had  pro- 
Jews,  tected  these  converts  up  to  this  time, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves had  now  to  bear  this  burden.  Sirleto,  pro- 
tector of  the  catechumens  or  neophytes,  was  active 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Jews.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  House  of  Catechumens  all  conversions 
that  took  place  were  voluntary.  The  House  marked 
the  second  stage,  since  it  was  designed  as  a  retreat 
and  prison  for  recalcitrant  neophytes  during  the 
process  of  transition.  Later,  when  the  revenues  for 
the  catechumens  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  point,  con- 
version by  means  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
Jews  three  times  a  year  at  Christmas  sermons  against 
Judaism  was  begim. 

Sixtus  v.,  by  a  bull  of  Oct.  22,  1586,  permitted 
the  Jews  to  rebuild  synagogues  on  the  earlier  sites, 
provided  the  contributions  for  the  support  of  cate- 
chumens be  not  reduced  in  anumnt.  And  Clement 
VIII.  reduced  the  tax  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  for  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Catechumens  from  2, .500 
scudi  to  800  scudi.  -nhereof  300  scudi  fell  to  the 
Cloister  of  Converts. 

After  the  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ro- 
magna,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Ancona, 
those  remaining  were,  in  later  times,  taxed  oppres- 
sively. In  Nov.,  1604,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Rome, 
Joshua  Assouth.  with  his  four  children,  was  forced  to 
enter  the  Casa  dei  Xeofiti,  and  the  latter  were  bap- 
tized (Rieger,  I.e.  193).  Besides,  where  the  neophyte 
refused  to  become  a  convert  voluntarily,  force  often 
was  applied,  and  finally  the  victims  were  killed  by 
hanging.  If  they  accepted  baptism,  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  government  was  usually  made  in 
addition  to  the  stmi  derived  from  Jewish  taxes.  The 
catechumens,  as  a  Roman  institution,  survived  until 
late  into  the  eighteenth  century.  As  late  as  1784 
sixty  Jewish  children  were  thrown  into  prison  be- 
cause two  other  children  were  being  hidden  from 
the  officers  of  the  Casa  dei  Neofiti  ;  they  had  to  be 
given  up  to  release  the  remainder  (Rieger,  l.f.  2.53; 
"Monatsschrift."  pp.  399  et  seq.).  The  Jewish  con- 
tributions to  the  Casa  were  abolished  in  1810 
(Rieger.  I.e.  359). 

Biblioijrapht:  Revxie  Et.Juives,  ii.  281,  ix.  77;  Vogelstein 
unrt  Rieger,  Gcsch.  der  Jud.  in  Rnm,  ii.  passim,  Berlin, 
1S93 :  Berliner,  Gisr/i.  dcr  Jud.  i"H  Rom.  ii.  2.  passim,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1893 ;  Abrahams,  JeiPish  Life  in  the  Mid- 
dle Agex,  p.  46,  London,  1896. 
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Catechisms 
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CATEGORY  (Greek,  icarriyopia  =  IDXO):  A 
term  iutroduced  by  Aristotle  into  the  philosoph- 
ical vociil)ul!iry.  signify iug  "attribute,"  "predi- 
cate." Aerording  to  him  every  word  contained- 
in  a  proposition  belongs  to  one  of  the  following  ten 
categories:  .substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
plare,  time,  situation,  possession,  action,  passion. 
Words  being  images  of  objects,  it  is  obvious  that 
every  object  can  be  piedicated  by  one  or  more  of 
these  categories.  For  this  reason,  after  having 
biiefly  expounded  the  categories  in  the  book  Kaniyn- 
piai.  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  "Organon,"  Aristotle 
treated  tliis  doctrine  at  length  in  his  "JMetaphysics." 
In  the  latter  book,  however,  the  categories  change 
their  characters  somewhat,  and  instead  of  substance 
and  attributes  they  rejiresent  being  and  its  accidents. 
Of  all  the  categories,  only  the  tirst,  that  of  substance 
which  represents  the  being,  has  a  I'eal  existence; 
the  others  are  only  appended  to  it,  describing  its 
qualities.  For  Aristotle  there  is  no  being  but  the 
individual  being,  as  perceived  by  the  senses;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  ten  categories  must  be  foiuid  in  everj' 
kind  of  being. 

There  was  no  fundamental  change  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  categories  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that 
of  Kant.  Plotiuus,  after  a  lengthj'  critique  on  Aris- 
totle's categories,  in  the  lirst  books  of  the  sixtli 
"Ennead,"  distinguishes  two  classes  of  categories: 
five  of  the  intelligible  sphere,  and  five  of  the  sensi- 
ble world.  The  former  are  substance,  rest,  motion, 
identity,  and  difference;  the  latter,  substance,  rela- 
tion, quantity,  quality,  and  movement.  Though 
allusions  to  this  classilJcation  are  to  be  found  in  tTie 
writings  of  the  Jewish  Neoplatonists,  the  classi- 
fication of  Aristotle  was  adopted  even  by  the 
latter. 

The  first  Jew  to  give  an  account  of  the  categories 
was  Saadia.  In  demonstrating  the  unity  of  God  he 
analyzes  the  ten  categories  and  shows  that  none  of 
them  can  be  applied  to  God  ("Emunot  we-De'ot," 
ii.,  viii.  ct  scq.).  Gabirol,  in  dealing  with  the  nature 
of  matter  and  form,  frequentlj-  refers  to  the  cate- 
gories("Mekor  Hayyim,"§3,  pp.  11  <=<«(■(?., in  Munk's 
"Melanges").  Bahya,  like  Saadia,  mentions  them 
in  liis  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  God  ("  Hobot 
lia-Lebabot,"  i.,  vii.)  and  in  the  definition  of  sub- 
Stance  and  accidents  ("Torot  ha-Nefesh,"  p.  6).  Jo- 
seph ibn  Zaddik  also  points  out  that  none  of  the 
categories  can  be  applied  to  God  ("Ha-'Olam  ha- 
Katan,"  ed.  Jelliuek,  p.  53).  Abraham  ibn  Daud 
devotes  the  first  chajiter  of  his  "  Emuuah  Rammah  " 
to  an  explanation  of  the  categories.  Maimonides 
fre([uently  refi-rs  to  them  in  his  "Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed "  ;  and,  like  Al-Farabi,  he  designates  them  un- 
der the  appellation  of  "  genus. "  Jacob  Anatoli  trans- 
lated the  KuTiiy,i)iui  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  full 
explanation  of  them  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical 
terms,  entitled  "  Ruah  Hen." 

The  general  term  adopted  in  Hebrew  for  "cate- 
gory "  is  "IDND.  which  is  the  translation  of  the 
Arabic  tern\  "makalah,"  used  by  the  Arabian  philos- 
ophers, Hebrew  designations  of  the  several  cate- 
gories, also  translated  from  the  ^Arabic,  areilOND 
DSyn  (substance),  niOSn  IDKD  (quantity),  "IDKO 
ni3'Nn  (iiuality),  aVDH  lOKD  (situation).  noxO 
niEnDVnn  (relation),  'HD  "IDNO  (time),  njN  tOXO 
HI.— 40 


(place),  pjpn  lOKD  (possession),  ^y3''£»»   "lOXD  (ac- 
tion), hvsn^C  ■IDND( passion). 

BrBLiociKAPHY  :  Treintf-lenliurtr.  Grftrli.  tlrr  Kntcgorieeiilfhre, 
184*1;  Bdnitz.  iti  Silziniijslirriihli  ilrr  K(iij<('rli(-h€n  Alititlf- 
tnie  (In-  Wisxruxrliiifli  ii.  p|i.  S'.ll  {141,  Vienna,  IS.5.3;  Scluippe. 
Die  Kiitciinrifit  ilis  AiMnldrs.  iswi. 

K.  I.    Bli. 

CATHERINE  II.  :  Empress  of  Russia;  born  in 
Stettin  .May  3,  1729;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  Nov. 
17,  17%.  She  was  the  wife  and  successor  of  Peter 
III.,  and  usurped  the  throne  July  9,  1763. 

Within  a  week  of  lier  accession,  Catherine  was 
called  u])on  to  ratify  a  decree  of  the  Senate  giving 
the  Jews  free  admission  to  the  intei'ior  of  Russia. 
She  was  liberally  inclined;  but.  having  been  raised 
to  the  throne  through  the  extreme  Orthodox  party, 
found  herself  unable  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senate,  and,  in  her  perplexity,  was  relieved  by 
having  her  attention  drawn,  by  Prince  Odojevski, 
to  a  side-note  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna  concerning  a 
similar  request:  "I  will  not  derive  any  profit  from 
the  enemies  of  Christ,"  whereupon  Catherine  post- 
poned her  deci.sion  ("  Russki  Arcliiv,"  iy(J.5,  p.  493). 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1741- 
1763)  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  had  been  carried  on. 
Catherine,  in  her  zeal  to  maintain  the  traditions  of 
Old  Russia,  and  to  fiatter  its  prejudices,  could  not, 
with  all  her  liberalism,  openly  favor  the  Jews;  there- 
fore they  were  not  included  in  the  edict  i.ssued  Dec. 
1").  1703,  permitting  foreigners  to  enter 
Edict  Ex-     and   to   settle   in   Russia  ("Complete 

eluding  Russian  Code,"  xvi..  No.  11, 730).  Her 
Jews.  liberal  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was, 
however,  manifested  in  lier  letter, 
dated  May  11,  1764,  to  Governor-General  Browne  of 
Riga,  concerning  certain  foreign  merchants  of  the 
New  Russian  provinces,  who  came  under  the  tute- 
lage of  a  bureau,  instituted  in  1763.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  foreigners.  These  foreign  merchants  were  to 
be  permitted  to  live  in  Riga  and  to  carry  on  bu.'S- 
ness  on  the  same  legal  conditions  as  merchants 
of  other  Russ^an  provinces.  Furthermore,  if  anj' 
clerks,  agents,  and  workmen  should  be  ordered  by 
these  merchants  to  settle  in  New  Russia,  they  were 
to  be  provided  with  passports  and  with  an  adequate 
escort,  irrespective  of  their  religion.  Finally,  if 
three  or  four  persons  should  ariixe  from  Mitau,  on 
their  way  to  St.  Petei'sburg,  with  claims  upon  the 
government,  they  were  to  be  provided  with  ]iass- 
ports,  simply  stating  their  names,  without  mention- 
ing their  nationality  or  religion.  To  prove  their 
identity  such  persons  were  to  present  a  letter  from 
the  merchant  Lewin  WuUf  of  St.  Petersburg.  To 
this  letter  the  following  postscript  is  added  in  Ger- 
man, in  the  hand  of  the  empress:  "  Wcim  Sie  »//;• 
nieht  verstehen,  so  wird  cs  nieine  Sclndd  nicht  seyn; 
dieser  Brief  hat  der  President  von  dcr  Protcetion- 
Canzley  selber  geschrieben.  Ilalten  Sic  dieses  alles 
gehcim."  The  "foreign  merchants"  mentioned  in 
the  letter  were:  the  rabbi  Israel  Hayyim,  and  his 
assistant,  Nathan  Abraham  of  Birsen  (Birzhi),  and 
the  merchants  Daviil  Levi  (Bamberg),  Moses  Aaron, 
Behr  Benj.-imin,  and  Israel  Lazer,  the  "  mohel  "  Lasar 
Israel,  ami  the  laborer  Jacob  Marcus  of  Mitau. 
They  were  escorted  to  St.  Petersburg.  Some  of 
them  soon  returned  to  Rica  and  settled  there  with 
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their  families  and  servants  (Buchholtz,  "Gesch.  ck-r 
Jiiden  in  Riga,"  p.  57). 

In  this  diplomatic  manner  avoiding   the    name 
"Jew,"  the  empress  deemed  it  advisable  to  usher  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  into  Russia.     In  another 
letter  to  Governor-General  Browne  she   speaks   of 
her   great   intentions  concerning   the 
Liberal       Jews,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  these 
Attitude     intentions  {ih.  p.  61).     In  answer  to  a 
Toward       complaint  of  Benjamin  Baehr.  "  factor 
the  Jews,     of  the  Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  Cour- 
land    Jews,"   against    the   municipal 
authorities  of  Riga,  Catherine  wrote  to  Browne,  Oct. 
1.5.  1765,  directing  him  to  inquire  whether  the  coun- 
cil (Rath)  in  spite  of  its  privileges  had  the  right  to 
oppress  such  people,  who  had  begun  to  develop  trade 
in  Riga  to  the  benefit  of  the  countr_y,  and  enjoining 
that  the  complainants  be  protected  and  their  peti- 
tions granted  (il>.  p.  6.5).     The  "foreign  merchants" 
did  not  go  to  South  Russia :  most  of  them  settled  in 
Riga,  and  some  of  them  in  St.  Petersburg.     In  1769 
Catherine  permitted  Jews  to  settle  in  the  New  Rus- 
sian provinces  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  foreigners, 
these  being  invited  to  people  the  deserted  South 
Russian  steppes. 

With  the  tirst  division  of  Poland  in  1772,  a  greijt 
number  of  the  Jews  of  White  Russia  became  Rus- 
sian subjects.  In  a  manifesto  issued  by  Count  Cher- 
nishov,  the  new  governor-general  of  White  Russia, 
in  the  name  of  the  empress,  promised  equal  rights, 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  nationality,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  newly  acquired  territories.  The 
phrase,  "without  distinction  of  religion  or  national- 
ity "  is  used  in  most  of  the  ukases  of  the  empress. 
The  Russian  historian  Gradovski  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Catherine  II.,  having  declared,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  her  profct^sion  de  foi  to  rule  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  spirit,  never  saw  any  danger  to 
the  Orthodo.x  Church  from  the  Jews  and  Judaism, 
as  had  her  predecessors.  While  she  often  warned  the 
governors  against  the  Roman  Catholic  orders,  and 
esiu'cially  against  the  "  plotting  "  Jesuits,  she  did  not 
hesitate  (in  1772)  to  grant  religions  rights  to  the  Jews 
("Otnoslieniya  k  Yevreyam,'-'  etc..  p.  478.  note). 

But  notwithstanding  the  magnanimous  intentions 
of  Catherine,  the  Jews  were  restricted  to  a  P.\le  of 
Settlement,  almost  inunediately  after  the  rights 
of  equality  had  been  otticially  granted  them.  This 
was  certainl_v  not  the  wish  of  the  empress,  but  was 
due  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  Senate,  which  at 
tliat  time  possessed  great  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire.  While  the  law  recognized  the 
Jews  as  Russian  .subjects,  granting  them  equal 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants  throughout  the 
empire  ("Complete  Russian  Code,"  xix.,  No.  13.8,5U), 
adniiiustrative  decrees  were  issued,  keeping  them 
out  of  the  great  Russian  provinces.  By  a  ukase  of 
1776  the  rule  of  the  "kahal  "  was  reestablished,  and 
the  ohl  poll-tax  reintroduced.  In  178G  the  Senate. 
in  answer  to  an  application  of  the  Jews  of  White 
Russia  to  the  empress,  issued  a  decree  curtailing  the 
judicial,  conunercial,  and  industrial  rights  of  the 
Jews.  That  the  empress  was  opposed  to  the  nar- 
row-minded policy  of  the  Senate  may  be  seen  from 
this  remarkable  decree:  "Since  the  above-mentioned 
[White   Rus.sian]   inhabitants,  holding   the  Jewish 


faith,  have,  in  virtue  of  the  ukases  issued,  already 
entered  into  a  position  equal  to  that  of  other  inhab- 
itants, it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  observe  the  rule 
that  every  one  according  to  his  rank  and  standing 
shall  be  enabled  to  enjoy  his  rights  and  benefits 
without  distinction  of  faith  or  nationality  "  ("  Vosk- 
hod,"  Jan.,  Feb,,  1889,  p.  45;  Gradovski.  "Otno- 
sheuiya,"  etc.,  i.  12).  For  the  inhuman  cruel- 
ties jiractised  upon  the  Jews  of  L'man  and  otln  r 
places  in  South  Russia  in  1782,  Catherine  was  nut 
responsible. 

At  the  end  of  Catherine's  reign  two  ukases  were 

issued  which  bear  the  signature  of  the  empress,  but 

are  utterly  opposed  to  her  previous  tendencies.     The 

tirst,    dated   Jan.   3,  1792,  under   th-^ 

Restric-  pretext  of  giving  the  Jews  of  Yekatr 
tions  upon  rinoslav  and  Taurida  the  Sivme  privi- 
the  Jews,  leges  as  those  given  to  the  Jews  of 
White  Russia,  prescribes  that  Jews 
can  not  be  admitted  into  the  gild  of  merchants  of 
Smolensk  and  Moscow  ("Complete  Russian  Code," 
xxiii..  No.  1706).  The  second,  issued  July  4,  179-1 
(No.  17,224),  determines  the  localities  where  Jews  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  business  and  trade,  thus  in  an 
indirect  way  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  carry 
on  business  in  the  great  Russian  provinces;  it  aKo 
compels  the  Jewish  merchants  to  paj'  a  tax  Ini 
their  business  and  trade  licenses  in  the  provincib 
open  to  them  the  double  of  that  paid  by  Christian 
merchants.  Only  the  Karaite  Jews' were,  in  179.5, 
exempt  from  the  double  tax,  and  from  that  time  the 
Karaites  enjoyed  special  ]U-ivilegcs. 

Thus  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  "'Semiramis 
of  the  North  "  affecting  the  Jews  did  not,  like  many 
other  of  her  well-meant  reforms,  accomplish  the  ex- 
pected results;  but  through  the  fault  of  the  narrow- 
minded  officials  they  rather  resulted  in  establishing 
the  Pale  of  Settlement  in  which  the  Russian  Jews 
are  still  shut  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

BiBLiocRAPHY :  RxisvHi  Arvhh\  l.Si^,  p.  492:  Buctiholtz.  Gcsch, 
(lerJiiden  in  Kiffo,  Riga,  ISIW;  Levanda,  Piidiy  Vlinninlo- 
qieluKhi  ShorniU  Zakiinov  i  Puhizliciii,  St,  Petershurs,  1874; 
Viifkhiiil,  1889.  Jan..  Feb.,  p.  4.");  Ciradovski.  Olnonhoiiya  K 
y'crieiiam,  etc.,  1.  478.  note,  S(.  Petereburg,  1891. 

H.  R. 

CATHTTA :  Name  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  re- 
turning from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (I  Esd.  v. 
30).  In  the  order  of  enumeration  they  correspond 
to  Giddel  in  Ezra  ii.  47  and  Neh.  vii.  49. 

E.  G.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

CATTANEO,  CARLO  :  Italian  Christian  juris- 
consult: born  in  Milan  June  1.5,  1801;  died  at  Cas- 
tagnole,  near  Lugano,  Feb.  5,  1869.  Although 
Cattaneo  was  not  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
Jews,  he  vehemently  protested  against  the  oppres- 
sive laws  to  which  the  Jews  in  Italy  were  then  sub- 
jected. In  a  work  entitled  "  Rieerche  Economiche 
sulle  Interdizioni  Imposte  dalla  Legge  Civile  aglj 
Israeliti  "  (Milan,  1899),  Cattaneo  demonstrates  that 
the  outlawry  of  the  Jews  is  detrimental  to  society. 

BiiiLTOGRAPHY:   Boccardo.  Einiclnpeilia  Italiana,   v.   300; 
Jost,  Kcucrc  Gcsch.  dcrlsiacUtcn,  i.  360. 
S.  I.  Bk. 

CATTLE  (Hebrew,  njpD  =  "  possession  "):  Term 
used  to  denote  all  domestic  animals,  the  principal 
possession  of  nomadic  and  pastoral  peoples. 
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Cattle  were  vury  importanl  in  the  early  life 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  story  of  Abel,  who  was  a 
"keeper  of  sheep,"  and  olfercd  unto  the  Lord  "of 
the  firstlings  of  his  floek  "  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4),  is  with- 
out doubt  an  indication  of  the  conditions  of  early 
times.  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  his  .sous  were 
"shepherds"  in  all  the  significance  of  the  word 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34;  xlvii.  1,  3,  4,  G);  and  their  respective 
stories  show  the  importance  of  cattle  in  their  lives. 
Their  cattle  furnished  them  their  dwelling,  the  tent, 
'  their  clothing,  and  their  food,  the  last  consisting  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  and,  on  great  occasions, 
meat.  They  also  supplied  them  almost  exclusively 
with  the  material  of  the  sacrifices. 

After  having  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 

Israelites  did  not  entirely  abandon  their  early  mode 

of  life.    Some  tribes,  pailicularly  those 

In  Agri-     of  Keuben.  Gad,  and  Simeon,  contin- 

culture.  ued  in  the  pastoral  life,  in  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  nature  of 
their  respective  territories.  Others  seem  to  liave 
continued  the  rearing  of  cattle,  along  with  their 
new  agricultural  occupations.  Therefore  the  herds 
and  flocks  were  a  part  of  all  blessings  (Deut.  viii. 
13,  xxviii.  4)  and  prophecies  (Jer.  xxxi.  27,  xxxiii.  12, 
13;  Zech.  ii.  4).  In  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage, kings  were  called  "shepherds"  (II  Sam.  v.  2, 
vii.  7;  Isa.  xli.  28),  and  the  same  figurative  language 
is  used  to  describe  Providence  (Ps.  xxiii.  2). 

The  live  stock  of  the  Israelites  consisted  chiefly  of 
small  cattle,  horned  cattle,  and  asses.  The  camel 
and  the  horse  were  not  common  in  Biblical  times. 
Small  cattle — i.e.,  sheep  and  goats — were  the  most 
numerous,  since  Palestine,  like  the  other  Mediterra- 
nean countries,  was  in  ancient  times,  as  in  modern, 
well  suited  to  the  habits  of  these  animals.  They 
■were  known  by  the  collective  name  )XV;  (zon  ;  com- 
pare the  Homeric  |U;//a;  see  Goat,  SiiEEr).  Honied 
cattle  were  raised  successfully  only  in  well-watered 
places,  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  and.  particularly,  the  western  part  of  Bashan. 
They  were  called  "ipa  (bakar,  "plowers";  compare 
"armentum,"  from  "arare";  see  Ox).  Asses  were 
as  conunon  as  they  were  good,  and  she-asses  were 
especially  appreciated  (Gen.  xii.  16,  xxx.  43;  Josh, 
vii.  24;  I  Sam.  viii.  16),  even  after  the  introduction 
of  the  horse  (Ezra  ii.  66  et  seq. ;  Neh.  vii.  68  et  se(/.). 

Many  passages  in  the  Scriptures  enjoin  on  man 
kindness  and  humanity  toward  domestic  animals. 
God,  as  Creator  and  Providence  of  all 
Kindness  animals,  gave  man  sway  over  them, 
to  Animals,  delegating  to  him  His  providence,  as 
wellasHis<lominion.  Puni.sliingman, 
He  strikes  also  the  animals;  making  His  peace  with 
mankind.  He  extends  the  reconciliation  to  animals. 
The  firstlings  of  the  domestic  animals  are  His,  as  arc 
the  first-born  of  Israel.  Domestic  animals  were  en- 
titled to  their  rest  on  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii. 
12;  Deut.  V.  14),  and  during  the  Sabbatical  year 
were  allowed  to  wander  through  the  fields  feeding 
on  the  spontaneous  products  (Lev.  xxv.  7;  Ex, 
xxiii.  11).  Castration  was  foibidden,  according  to 
Josephus  ("Ant."  iv.  8,  §  40;  probably  based  on 
Lev.  xxii.  24),  and,  likewise,  hybridization  (Lev. 
xix.  19).  To  plow  with  an  ass  and  an  ox  was  not 
allowed,  probably  because  of  the  superior  strength 


of  the  ox,  which  was  the  plower  par  excellence 
(Deut.  xxii.  10).  The  overladen  ass  must  bo.  relieved 
of  part  of  his  burden,  and  if  he  should  fall  under  it, 
his  master  must  help  him  up  (Deut.  xxii.  4).  The 
ox  treading  out  the  corn  was  not  to  be  muzzled 
(Deut.  xxv.  4).  A  cow  or  a  ewe  and  her  young 
could  not  be  killed  in  one  day  (Lev.  xxii.  28).  The 
origin  of  the  command  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv. 
21)  is  uncertain.  Its  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
to  deter  the  Israelites  from  a  heathen  custom 
(see  Bochart,  "Hierozoicon,"  pp.  634  et  neq.:  Dill- 
mann,  on  Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Nowack,  "Lelirbuch  der 
Hebraischeu  Archilologie,"  p.  117.  Maimouides, 
"Moreh  Nebukim"). 

During  the  summer  cattle  were  left  in  the  open  air. 
At  night  they  were  driven  into  pens  or  folds,  for 
which  the  Bible  has  a  great  variety  of  names:  mS3, 
Bozrah  (Jlicah  ii.  12);  K^3D,  MikUi  (Ilab.  iii.  17 
et  Kef/.);  mnj,  Gedcrah  (Num.  xxxii.  16,  24,  36); 
D'nSC'D.  Mishpetayim  (Gen.  xlix.  14). 
Shelter  at  These  pens  were  sometimes  fenced 
Night.  about  with  stakes;  more  often,  how- 
ever, they  consisted  of  an  enclosure 
with  a  dry-stone  wall,  to  protect  the  cattle  from  wild 
beasts;  and  occasionally  they  were  provided  with 
watch-towers  (II  Chron.  xxvi,  10).  The  cattle  were 
coimted  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  when  going 
out  and  coming  in;  and  the  shepherd  wasobliged  to 
replace  every  missing  head,  unless  he  could  prove 
that  it  had  not  perished  through  his  own  fault  (Gen. 
xxxi.  39;  Ex.  xxii.  12-13;  compare  Amos  iii.  12). 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  pens  were  watering- 
places,  consisting  generally  of  a  well  or  cistern, 
with  a  trough.  To  dip  out  the  water  and  till  tlie 
troughs  must  have  been  one  of  the  hardest  duties  of 
the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxiv.  20,  xxix.  8-10).  During 
the  winter  the  cattle  were  sheltered  in  regular  stables 
(p31D,  marbek ),  which  were  furnisheil  with  cribs 
(D13N.  t'bus).  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
ox  and  the  cow  were  generally  fed  on  chop|ied  straw 
(pn.  teben,  Isa.  xi..  Ixv.  25),  or  sometimes  on  a 
sour  mixture  {]"r2n  h''h'2.  belli  hamiz  ),  a  provender 
consisting  of  various  grains,  mixed  with  alkaline 
herbs  (Isa.  xxx.  24),  sometimes  like  the  "farrago" 
of  the  Latin  (see  Bochart,  I.e.  pp.  113,  303;  Blau,  in 
"Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxvii.  522  et  neq.).  Hor.ses  also  were 
fed  on  chopiied  straw  and  on  barley.  Oats  and  hay 
were  then,  as  now,  unknown  in  Oriental  countries. 
Fatlings  were  probably  kejit  always  in  the  stiibles, 
hence  the  expression,  "'egel"  or  " 'egle  marbelj  " 
(p3^J3  "hiV.hiV-  I  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Jer.  xlvi.  21 ;  see 
Gesenius,  "Thi'saurus."  p.  1260;  Bochart,  I.e.  p]).  302 
et  Keq.).  Elsewhere  fat  beeves  are  called  D'X'ia 
(Beri'im  =  "fattened"),  in  contradistinction  to  'yn. 
re'i  ("beeves  of  pasture."  I  Kings  v.  3).  or  D'N'ID. 
meri'im  (H  Sam.  vi.  13;  I  Kings  i.  9).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  understood  the  art 
of  breeding  with  a  view  to  the  bettering  of  the 
race.  Under  this  heading  one  would  hardly  con- 
sider the  trick  of  Jjicob,  used  to  increase  his  flocks 
at  the  expense  of  his  father-in-law. 

Bini.ioiiR.vPHv:    Bocliarl.    HkraZdienn  ;  Nowaek,  Lrliihueh 
iler  HelirllisdieH  ArchUaluyie. 
E.    O.    H.  H.    H. 
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CAtrCASTTS  or  CAUCASIA  (Russiiui.  "Kav- 
kazski  Krai  "  =  tLe  coiuitn  »(  the  Caucasus):  A  di- 
vision of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  European 
Russia;  ontlioeast  by  the  Caspian  sea:  on  the  soutli 
by  Persia  ami  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  on  tlie  west  by 
the  Bhick  sea.  It  consists  of  si.\  governments,  four 
provinces,  and  two  districts.  Tlie  .Jewish  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  the  census  of  1897,  numbered 
■58,471.  or  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
(•' Voskhod."  l!)l)2,  No.  3).  These  figures  are  prob- 
ably too  low. 

The  exact  number  of  the  Caticasian  .Tews  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Some  of  them  (,in  the  southern 
provinces)  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  rcligi(m; 
while  others  (in  Georgia)  have  embraced  Christian- 
ity. They  are  also  often  confounded  with  Jewisli 
immigrants  from  European  Russia.  Yonder  Iloven 
estimates  the  numberof  the  native  Jews  of  the  Cau- 
casus to  be  about  100.000  ("Budushclmost,"  1900. 
No.  52). 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Caucasus  among  the  various  gov- 
ernments, provinces,  and  districts  according  to  the 
censuses  of  1886  and  1891-92  : 

DisTRiBrTiON  OF  Jews  OF  THE  C.\uc.\srs. 


Jews. 

Per  cent  of 
Total  Popu- 
lation. 

NORTHER.x  CaCCASCS  (1891-92): 

1.215 

4.965 

5,100 

52 

7.082 
7,632 
44 
8.603 
1,7.t5 
9,210 

8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

District  Chermimorslii  (Black  seal 

TRA.vsc.irCASU  11886): 

0.76 

0.94 

liovernmt'nt  i>f  Erivan 

Guvernnii'iit  nf  Baku 

(ii  "Vernment  (if  Yf lisavetpol 

0.01 
1.20 

o.at 

1.46 

Proviucf  of  Karsk          

Some  of  the  Caucasian  Jews  claim  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  Lost  Ten  Tiibes  of  Israel,  which  were 
taken    captive    by   Nebuchadnezzar; 
Supposed     while    others  (particularly   the  Geor- 
Descent      gians)  are  equally  certain  of  their  de- 
from  Lost    scent   from   the   Isiaelites   who  were 
Ten  Tribes,  taken  from  Palestine  by  Shalmaneser. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  this 
belief  is  liased  upon  valid  tradition  or  whether  it  is 
of  later  origin,  and  an  attempt,  by  means  of  bad 
philology,  to  connect  the  "Habor."  near  which  river 
the  exiles  were  settled,  with  "Iberia."  the  name  by 
which  the  Caucasus  is  known  to  classical  writers. 
In   the    Georgian    language    the    Jews  are   called 
"Huria,"  a  term  which  is  related  to  "Iberia"  (Koch, 
"Reise  Durch  Russland,"  Preface,  p.  ix.). 

The  Riissian  archeologist  and  linguist  Ysevolod 
MilUr  believes  that  a  large  Jewish  population  for- 
merly existed  in  that  part  of  Media  which  was  later 
called  "  Atturpatakan,"  and  which  is  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Azerheijan,"  and  that 
this  country  was  probably  the  cradle  of  the  Caucasian 
Jews,     lie  thinks  that  they  have  preserved  the  old 


Semitic   type   to  a   more   marked   degree  than  the 
European  Jews.     The  presence  of  a  distinctive  Jew- 
ish type  among  many  of  the  Caucasian 

Jewisli        peoples  has  long  been  noticed  bytrav- 
Type         elers  and  ethnographers.     It  is  espc- 

Among'  cially  interesting,  as  some  of  these 
Caucasian    people,  the  Armenians.  Georgians,  and 

Peoples.  O.ssetes,  for  instance,  arc  not  of  one 
and  the  same  race.  Baron  Peter  Uslar 
suggests  that  during  the  past  two  thousand  year« 
Jewish  tribes  often  emigrated  to  the  Caucasu- 
("Russische  Revue."  xx.  42,  xxi.  300).  Miller  is  ■■: 
the  opinion  that  in  very  remote  times  they  emi 
grated  thither  from  Sledia.  All  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  historians  speak  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
Jewish  population  in  Transcaucasia  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  era. 

When  St.  Nina  came  to  the  city  of  L'rbnis  in 
Georgia  from  Jerusalem  in  314.  she  is  said  to  have 
spoken  to  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  language  ("  His- 


Caucasus  Jewess  and  Her  Cbildren. 

(.\fter  a  ph'lograph.) 

toire  de  la  Georgie."  translated  by  Brosset.  I.  i.  31. 
37,  54.  64.  93.  100.  104-120).  When  the  Persian^ 
took  possession  of  Transcaucasia  in  366,  the  Jew* 
adopted  the  old  Persian  language,  which  thev  called 
"Parsee"  or  "Tat."  from  which  they  formed  a  jar 
gon  with  an  admixture  of  words  taken  from  the 
Bible  and  from  languages  of  Ideal  tribes.  They 
write  this  jargon  in  Hebrew  square  characters. 

From  the  Arabic  writers  Mas'udi,  IbnHaukal,  and 
from  the  "  Derbeud  Nanieh "  (a  Persian  history  of 
Derbend)  it  is  evident  that  the  Arabs,  when  they 
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coiumeicd  Daglicstan  in  the  eighth  ceutuiy,  found 
a  large  number  of  Jews  there.  According  to  Pan- 
tyul<liov  (probably  following  Quutrefages,  "Obser- 
vations Anlliropologiques  an  Caucase,"  Tiliis,  18iK^, 
cited  in  "Arcliiv  flir  Anthropologie,"  xxvii.  448,) 
the  Caucasian  Jews  may  be  considered  descendants 
(if  the  Chaldeans  (early  Babylonians),  who  originally 
dwelt  on  the  upper  Euphrates  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Van,  but  who 
in  later,  though  even 
still  remote,  times  in- 
termixed with  the 
native  Caucasians. 
In  the  rotir.se  of  time 
many  of  these  Jews 
renounced  Judaism 
and  embraced  Mo 
liammedani.sm.  It  is 
probable  that  the 
Clu'wsures  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Swauetes 
and  of  the  Lesghians 
areof  Jewish  descent. 
In  the  tiflh  century 
tlie  ruh'rs  of  Georgia 
claimed  that  their 
ancestors  cantc  from 
Jerusalem.  The 
Chaldean  lias  little 
in  common  with  the 
Arabo-Semitic  t3'pe. 
ErcUert,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  comparison 
of  the  head  measure- 
ments of  the  Cau- 
casian Jews  with 
those  of  tlie  otlier  in- 
habitants of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  dwell,  gives  the  following  data; 

CKPIIALIC   IMIKX  : 

Azertieijan  Tiitiirs 79.4  mesocephallc 

lieiirpians SS.."!  brachTcephallo 

Armenians STi.ti  livperiiraclivrHphallr 

Slountaln  Jews S6.7  byperbraeliycephalii- 


MouuUiin  Jews  of  tiie  Caucasus. 

(From  «  photograph.) 


HKifiHT  OF  Head  : 

Kalmucks 62.0 

(iforffians 07.9 

M<iun(ain  Jews 67.9 

Armeujaus 71.1 


Facial  Index  : 

(rPtirpians S(k.5 

Kalmucks 87.0 

Armenians H7.7 

Mountain  Jews 89.0 


Nasal  Index  : 

Mountjiin  Jews 62.4 

Armenians 62.,i 

(iciirpians 62.9 

Kalmucks 7,5.3 

If  the  sliape  of  the  head  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
a  line  type,  the  mountain  Jew  may  lie  considered 
to  nuik  first  among  the  Caucasian  races,  which  are 
classified  by  Erckert  in  the  following  order:  UKuin- 
tain  Jews,  Armenians,  Kumyks,  Georgians,  Azer- 
beijau  Tatars,  Ossetes,  Circassians,  Tshechentzy, 
Lesghians,  Nogaians,  Kalmucks  ("  Der  Kaukasus 
und  Seine  Viilker,"  pp.  37(1-377). 

The  stature  of  the  Jews  in  the  district  of  Kuba 
(government  of  Baku)  is  1,618-1.621  mm.;  that  of 
the  Jews  in  the  government  of  Kutais,  1,630;  of 
those  of  Daghestan,  1,644.  These  three  groups  ex- 
hibit slightly  varying  types;  tliey  have  completely 


adopted  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  live  (Pantyukhov,  I.e.). 

Jloimtain  Jews  ("Bergjuden  ")  are  those  of  the 
Caucasian  Jews  who  live  in  villages  ("auls'')and 
some  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Daghestan.  Tersk, 
Kuban,  and  in  the  governments  of  Baku  and  Yellsa- 
vetpol,  and  who  sjieak  an  Iranian  language,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Tat.     The  Tats  themselves  are  of  Iranian 

origin,  but  Jiave  in- 
termarried with 
Jews.  They  speak 
the  same  dialect  (Tat 
mingled  with  He- 
brew) as  the  moun- 
tain Jews.  They 
probably  arrived  in 
the  Caucasus  with 
the  Jew\s  in  the  times 
of  the  Acha-menidit;, 
having  been  sent  to 
guard  the  northern 
boundary  of  Persia 
on  tlie  Caspian  sea. 
According  to  Anisi- 
iiiov,  the  Tats  of  to- 
day were  Jews  wlicn 
they  arrived  in  the 
( 'ancasus,  and  they 
embraced  Jloliam- 
iiiedanism  only  wlien 
the  Arabs  coniiuered 
tlie  ctniiitry.  They 
themselves  cheri.sh 
this  beli<'f.  and  care- 
fully iireserve  their 
Hebrew  books 
(Halm,  "Aus  dem 
Kaukasus,"  p.  181). 
Hasdai  ben  Isaac,  in  his  letters  to  the  king  of  the 
Cliazars  (about  960),  says  that,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, the  Chazars  formerly  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir  (Serir  in  the  eastern  Caucasus).  Miller  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Jews  of  the  Caticasus  introduced 
Judaisiu  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Chazars,  and  that 
the  Jews  of  Daghestan  originated  in  Azerbeijan. 
He  refers  to  Esther  iii.  Sand  to  II  Kings  xvii.  6. 
He  thinks  that  old  .Jewish  colonies  in  the  Caucasus 
existed  in  Taba.sseran  and  in  Kaitak,  in  wliich  region 
there  is  a  place  still  called  "Shuit-Katta  "  (Jewish 
pass).  About  three  hundred  years  ago  many  Jews 
emigrated  tlience  to  Majlis,  the  capital  of  the  Tatars, 
and  a  little  later  to  Jangi-keut  (="New  Settle- 
ment"). 

Large  Jewish  cotumunities  existed  in  the  ninth 
century  in  Titlis,  Bardaa,  Derbend,  and  other  places 
in  the  Caucasus.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-73),  the  power  of  the  exilarch  extended  over 
all  the  eomiuunities  of  Armenia,  Kota,  and  Georgia. 
Guillaume  ile  Uubruquis  in  12.")4  fcntnd  a  large  Jew- 
ish population  in  the  eastern  Caucasus. 

The  traveler  Judah  Chornj'  also  concludes  that 
the  Jews  arrived  in  the  Caucasus  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  First  Temple,  and  that  up  to  the  fourth 
century  of  the  common  era  they  lived  under  Persian 
protection.  At  the  end  of  the  Sassanian  dyna.sty, 
when  Tatar  liordes  overran  Persia,  smd  the    Cau- 
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casian  Jews  were  driven  from  their  liomes,  tlio  latter 
came  in  contact  witli  tlicir  coreligionists  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  adopted  the  rabbinical  teachings  as  relig- 
ious law.  Soon  the.v  bc.gan  to  study  the  Talmud, 
of  which  they  had  an  intimate  knowledge  when 
Eldad  ha-Dani  (ninth  century)  visited  them.  This 
is  also  corrol)c)raled  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and 
Petliahiah  of  Regensburg.  In  the  centuries  when 
the  great  Tabnudic  schools  flourished  in  Babylon, 
many  eminent  Talmudists  lived  in  Derbent  and  the 
ancient  Shemaeha.  in  the  government  of  Baku.  In 
many  regions  in  the  government  of  Baku,  where  at 
present  there  are  no  mountain  Jews,  ruins  of  their 
auls  and  graves,  and  traces  of  irrigation  trenches, 
etc.,  are  to  be  found.  The  local  Jlohammedans  still 
call  these  ruins  by  their  old  Jewish  names;  e.;/.. 
"Chifut  Tebe"  (Jewish  Hill),  '"Chifut  Kabur" 
(Jewish  Grave),  etc.  In  some  parts  of  Daghestan 
the  ]Mohamniedan  religion  has  supplanted  Judaism; 
bnt  in  many  Mohanunedan  families  are  to  be  found 
Jewish  books  inherited  from  Jewish  ancestors. 

The  Caucasian  Jews  can  not  be  classed  among  the 
Karaites,  as  they  still  adhere  closely  to  the  Talmud. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  at  the  present 
time  their  Talmudic  knowledge  is  not  extensive  and 
that  they  have  added  demonology  to 
Supersti-     Judaism.     Owing  to  this  comparative 
tious  Be-     ignorance  they  are  nicknamed  by  the 
liefs.  European     Russian     Jews     "  Byky " 

(o.xen).  The  Jews  of  Daghestan  and 
Baku  believe  in  good  and  in  evil  spirits;  e.g.,  Seer- 
Ovy  (the  spirit  of  the  water),  Ider,  Hudur-bai,  Kes- 
sen-bai,  and  others.  The  most  venerated  is  the 
mighty  Num-Negyr  (the  spirit  of  travelers  and  of 
the  family),  which  name  signifies  "  unutterable " 
(literally,  "do  not  take  a  name  ").  A  belief  in  per- 
petual warfare  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits 
is  dee|i-rooted  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  among 
the  Mohanunedans  of  the  Caucasus.  According  to 
Erckert.  the  Caucasian  Jews  in  the  times  of  the 
Seleucids  were  in  comnumication  with  Palestine. 
They  helped  to  spread  Clu'istianitj'  in  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  the  highlands  of  Albania.  The  moun- 
tain Jews  are  probably  later  emigrants,  who  in  the 
eighth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
settled  in  the  region  north  of  Derbcnt.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centtny  that  they 
removed  to  the  neighboring  ]Majlis.  Another  stream 
of  emigrants  may  have  followed  about  ll.SO  from 
Jerusalem  and  Bagilad  via  Persia.  Erckert  and 
many  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Caucasian 
Jews  amalgamated  at  an  early  date  with  the  native 
tribes.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus  the  Jewish  type  is  everywhere  repre- 
sented, and  that  even  among  Christian  and  i\Ioham- 
niedan  trilies  many  Jewish  customs  and  habits  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
Ossetes  the  old  Mosaic  law  of  levirate  marriage  still 
exists,  which,  according  to  Chorny,  the  mountain 
Jews  also  strictly  observe.  Even  the  outward  ap- 
pearance and  the  manner  of  speech  of  the  Ossetes 
resemble  those  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  their  villages 
bear  Hebrew  names,  and  the  marriage  and  funeral 
ceremonies  eorri'spond  in  many  respects  with  those 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  same  may  be  said 
about  the  Tsheehentzi'. 


The  Caucasian  Jews  differ  greatly  from  the  Euro- 
pean Jews.  Their  language,  dress,  education,  em- 
ployments, and  their  whole  character  render  them 
almost  a  separate  people;  and  they  even  dilfir 
greatly  among  themselves. 

The  Georgian,  Lcsghian.  and  Ossete  Jews  ditTrr 

as  much  from  one  another  as  do  the  countries  in 

which   they   live.     The  Jews  of  Daghestan   havv 

nothing  in  common  with  the  foi'cgoing,  either  in 

language,    dress,    mode    of    life,    or 

Manners     moral  views.     They  differ  little  fi'om 
and  the    other    warlike    mountain    tribes 

Customs,  among  whom  they  dwell.  They  only 
differ  from  their  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  neighbors  in  their  adoption  of  the  Tat  lan- 
guage. They  all  dress  in  the  Circassian  style,  and 
go  about  armed  with  daggers,  pistols,  and  swords; 
even  being  armed  when  they  go  to  bed  or  when 
praying  in  the  synagogue.  They  are  skilled  horse- 
men. Their  occupations  are  mostly  dyeing,  cattle- 
breeding,  gardening,  and  viticulture.  Tliey  own 
small  farms,  and  rent  land  from  their  Jlohammedan 
neighbors,  by  whom  t  hey  are  much  oppressed.  They 
raise  tobacco,  and  manufacture  excellent  weapons. 
Even  their  hakams  know  how  to  handle  the  spade, 
the  hoe,  and  the  hammer. 

Owing  to  their  persecutions  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  the  mountain  Jews  in  the  Rnsso-Cancasiau 
wars  always  sided  with  the  Russians;  and  the  Rus- 
sian government,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  valuable  services, 
granted  them  equal  rights  with  the  other  Caucasian 
tribes.  Lately,  however,  these  rights  have  been 
curtailed. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  mountain  Jews,  the 
Georgian  Jews  have  always  exhibited  great  patriot- 
ism, and  have  fought  against  the  Russians.  Their 
love  for  the  fatherland  is  as  proverbial  as  their  bra- 
very in  war.  Notwithstanding  his  war- 
Mountain  like  character,  however,  the  Georgian 
and  Geor-  Jew  becomes  penitent  and  humble  in 
gian  Jews,  the  synagogue.  Here  he  may  be  seen 
to  weep  for  the  unfortunate  destiny 
of  his  coreligionists  scattered  over  the  world.  Geor- 
gian Jews  are  found  in  Titlis.  Kutais.  Surau.  Karasn- 
bazar,  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Besi<les  the 
Georgian  and  mountain  Jews,  mention  shoidd  here 
be  made  of  the  Caucasian  SfimoTMKi  (Sabbata- 
rians), who  are  probably  descendants  of  the  Cha7.ai"s. 
Their  type  is  more  Slavonic  than  Semitic,  bnt  their 
mode  of  life  is  Jewish:  they  not  only  keep  the  .Sab- 
bath strictly,  but  also  observe  all  the  Mosaic  laws 
and  many  rabbinical  precepts.  In  Titlis  in  1894 
their  community  numbered  thirty  families,  besides 
many  who  lived  outside  the  village  and  occupied 
tliemselves  with  cattle-breeding,  agriculture,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  They  have  the  same 
prayers  as  the  Russian  Jews,  but  use  the  Russian 
language  instead  of  the  Hebrew.  Some  of  them 
send  their  sons  toAVilna  for  a  higher  rabbinical  edu- 
cation. They  consiiler  it  a  great  honor  to  intermarry 
with  rabbinical  Jews;  but  such  marriages  are  rare 
The  Georgian  and  especially  the  mountain  Jew-; 
deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  intermarry  with  the 
Subbotniki. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  improvements  in  com- 
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munication,  outside  interest  in  tlie  Caucasiiin  Jews 
has  become  more  extensive.  Tiieir  coreligionists 
have  endeavored  to  spread  culture  amcmg  them, 
while  the  Zionist  orgainzations  have  established  some 
schools  for  the  rational  study  of  Hebrew.  For  fur- 
ther details  reference  ma}'  be  made  to  the  articles 
on  the  respective  cities,  provinces,  and  peoples.  See 
also  Armenia  and  Cii.\zaiis. 

Bibi.icii:rapiiv  :  G'arber.  Tzmcxtic  n  Nfil.)iiiiliiiis}ir)iil,)isya  s 
ZfttKKhmi  Stornnn  Ka-^jji-iluiro  M'lrna  yfirixhil.ti,  .  .  . 
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theUniitii  II.  No.  .\.xxvi.,  p.  63,  Gotlia,  l.'<7i  ;  Eriki-rt,  ]>i  r  Knii- 
kasus  mill  Seilir  Vfilkcr,  p.  3it".  Lciii.sir,  l.\sT;  idiin.  Die 
Sin'drlhll  ih'^  Kinihasisdif  ii  Sloiniiiis.  \'ii-nn:i.  1M)5;  Wit- 
sen,  Xiiiirii  111  i>nsl  Tiiiliiriiiii,  li.  iVZ,  .'^(is,  Anisicniani; 
MillHT',    Mntiriiilu    illijii    Iziiiluiiinii    Vi  rni.'ihii-'J'iil.tkavn 

YdZllkil,  SI.  Pi-tfi>liuri:.  IS'.t^;   Mprzhaclit-r,  Air.-^ilili  lliirhVP- 

ffiimiii  ilin  Kiiiikii^ii^.  I.Hipsic,  l^iiil  :  ATiisiimiv,  h'nrl.nzxkie. 
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burg,   IWt:    \'akllnllrtlte    T;^aIV\iTS(ll.    Ihsiliiiliiill    Gi'mirti- 

phiqnc  lie  /((^.'^^'^(//*^tI■:ln^!att'(l  frcin  tlieiieoiLMan  Viy  Brosset, 
St.  Petersburfr.  I'^W;  \i-i'lHiiliauiii,  I'tili  rmlilil  pu Kiirkrizu, 
TiBis.  is,s.s:  itiissisrhr  lliriir.  .xx.  4-'.  xxi.  :iiHi:  Shiiniik  Ma- 
tfrialnr  illi/ii  Oiiisnniiiit  Miiislnosiri  i  j'liiuinii  Kiirkaza; 
Van  der  Huven.  in  lliiilii.iliiliiiii.il.  l'.¥i(i.  No.  ra-.  Harkavy, 
Ha-Yrhiuliiii  ii-Si-I'dt  ha-fihiriiii.  pp.  Kri-lini,  ami  liis  reply 
to  Steinselnieiilrr,  lliln-.  BihI.  ix.  l."i,  .V.\  m  Itmnini  itli  Aler- 
<inilr!ie.  isie.  ji.  ;L'.  note ;  i.leTii.  Snnlixliiln  niiin.  o  Chaza- 
I'akh.  \n  yi'vri:i>:I,iiiiii  Iiilili"li-kii.  vU.  14o-l.>[:  ///*■;/).  in  Za- 
pi.tki  Vii.itiii-hiiin'ii  f  itiJi/i  h  iiijia  Iiiiiiiriilnr.ikiivii  Jiii.iskai^n 
ArchiiiliKiirhi'Kkiivii  nhshiln .ilrn.  \ui.  :-'47:  idiin.  in  Vnsk- 
liml.  \sm.  n.  :a. -.iti  ■  Khiniiil.ii  Viiskhnihi.l>il!4,Nii.  44;  1886, 
Nil.  48;  1887,  No.  2ii;  ls!i.-i.  No.  ;i:i;  Ihi-Mrliz,  1870,  Nos.  4, 
•Za-m,  and  18!fi  yiiixiini ;  Hu-Zi  tirnli.  ls,s(i,  x.  .3.3^4  ;  1894, 
No.  94;  R.  Andree.  Ziir  Vulkikliiiili  ili  r  .linli  ii.  1.S.S1  ;  Lan- 
plois,  CoUectiini  r/r.s-  IJi.itnirts  Ariiii  nil  lull  s:  Fintslii:<  (Ic 
linzaiire^  i.  274-27.5;  Halm,  Ali.i  ileiii  Kaiil.ii.m.i,  Leipsio, 
1891 :  Uslar.  Itnvniii  i.iliiiia  Izv!{i:.il iiiii  o  Kiivkiiziii.  Tiflis, 
18.SI:  Yi:v)ri.ikiii  (llinziiniiii;  1.S.M4,  v.  l.")7;  D'lili.sson,  De.i 
Pctijj/c.'*  ilu  Ciuiaisc.  .  .  .  iia  Voiiaijc  i-rAlniu-Ki-t'ni<Kim, 
Paris,  1S2S. 

G.  H.  R. 

CAUL. — Biblical  Data  :  Nowadays  ajiplied 
to  till'  niemliraiie  surrounding  the  human  fetus; 
used  also  in  other  senses.  IntheBible:  1.  A  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  D'D''2t;',  the  second  on  the  list  of 
toilet  articles  worn  bj'  the  women  of  Jerusalem  (Isa. 
iii.  18).  Schroder  emends  this  to  "shemisim,"  which 
he  compares  to  the  Arabic  "shumaisah  "  (little  sun). 
It  would  tben  mean  an  article  of  jewelry,  perhaps 
a  pendant.  It  is  quite  possible  to  take  it  to  desig- 
nate nets  u.scd  as  adornments  for  the  hair.  The 
Scptuagint  gives  it  this  sense;  and  the  Targum  re- 
produces the  word,  which  by  Jlishnaic  usage  is  con- 
tinued as  a  net  for  the  hair  (see  Levy,  "Neuhebr. 
Wiirterb."  iv.  s.r.). 

2.  Used  in  an  anatomical  sense  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  heart,  perhaps  of  the  pericardium  (Hosea 
.\iii.  8). 

3.  Jlost  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  to  trans- 
late "yoteret,"  a  word  occurring  frequentlj' in  the 
jiriestly  regulations  and  in  connection  witli  the  liver. 
It  is  best  taken  to  mean  the  fatty  mass  surrounding 
the  liver.  This  was  always  included  (Ex.  xxix.  13, 
Ti;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4;  viii.  16,  35;  ix. 
10,  19)  in  the  burnt  offering. 

E.  G.  It.  "  G.  B.   L. 

In    Kabbinical    Literature :     According   to 

the  A.  v.,  it  was  the  caul,  with  some  other  parts 
of  the  sacrifice,  that  was  burned  on  the  altar. 
Por  we  read:  "And  thou  shall  take  all  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  that  is  above  the 
liver,  and  the  two  kidney.s,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon 
them,  and  burn  them  upon  the  altar"  (Ex.  xxix.  13; 
compare  references  below).     The  Hebrew  term  liere 


rendered  "caul"  is  "yoteret"  (mn').  always  occur- 
■  ring  in  connection  with  "  kabed  "  ('\22  =  "  liver  ") ; 
this  "yoteret  "  is  variously  translated  by  earlier  and 
later  scholars.  Thus,  the  Scptuagint  renders  it  "the 
lobe  of  the  liver";  and  so  do  Joscphus  ("Ant."  iii. 
9,  §  2),  Gesenius  ("Diet."  ».r.).  Kohut  (".\ruch 
Completum,"  iii.  476,  .■*. c.  123  ivn),  Jastrow  {"Diet." 
p.  572),  and  the  Karaites  (see  Aaron  1).  Elijah, 
"Gan 'Eden,"  Shehitah,  xxi).  This  lendition  does 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  pliraseology  of  the 
original.  Of  the  eleven  Biblical  passages  containing 
the  term  "yoteret,"  .seven  are  mandatory  (Ex.  xxix. 
13,  22;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4),"  and  the  re- 
maining four  (Lev.  viii.  16,  25;  ix.  10  [where  the 
preposition  p,  "from,"  is  used],  19)  are  narrative. 
In  six  of  the  former  (tlie  only  exception  being  Ex. 
xxix.  22),  yoteret  is  describetl  as  being  .situated  5>y 
n33n  ("over  the  liver"),  which  can  not  be  said  of  a 
lobe  or  of  any  part  of  the  liver  itself.  Were  tlie 
preposition  pj;  ("above,"  "over,"  "upon  ")  absent  in 
the  mandatory  clauses  as  it  is  in  tlie  narratives,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  "yoteret  "  is  in  the  construct 
state,  and  the  jihrase  n33n  mn'  would  really  mean 
"the  pendant  (in' =  ■redundant,'  'hanging  over'; 
i.e.,  'lobe  ')of  the  liver."  But  the  presence  of  the  prep- 
osition in  the  six  mandatory  clau.ses  precludes  this 
construction,  and  consequently  also  this  rendition. 

That  the  narrative  clauses  do  not  embody  the 
preposition  does  not  prove  the  contrary.  The  nar- 
rator simply  relied  on  the  exact  designation  con- 
ve_ved  in  the  mandatoiy  passages.  The  yoteret 
must,  therefore,  be  looked  for  among  the  viscera 
adjacent  to  and  over  the  liver.  Lecser  finds  it  in 
the  midriff;  and  this  partly  agrees  with  Rashi's 
definition,  as  explained  by  Kohut  {l.i:  iv.  94.  s.o. 
C'SID;  compare  Jastrow,  I.e.  557b,  s.r.  XL"Slt3), 
"  Hotiitleiscli,"  the  fleshv  tillers  connecting  the  mid- 
rilt  with  the  costal  cartilages.  But,  as  even  the 
midrilf  is  not  directly  over  the  liver,  a  double  layer 
of  tissue  intervening  between  them,  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders the  phrase  by  "the  caul  over  the  liver." 
This  definition  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate,  and 
agrees  with  that  of  Kashi  (to  Ex.  xxix.  13,  according 
to  Jliisaphia,  in  "'Aruk,"  .t.r.  fSIO),  and  with  the 
translations  of  Zunz  (Arnheim).  Luzzatto,  Ft'irst  (in 
Lev.  I.e. ;  in  Ex.  I.e.  he  translates  "lappen");  and  by 
it  is  meant  that  part  of  the  caul  which  forms  the 
duplicature  extending  from  the  transverse  fi.ssure  of 
the  liver  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  tech- 
nically called  the  "ga.stroliepatic  "  or  "small  omen- 
tum "(compare  Strack  to  Ex.  xxix.  13;  Kautzsch, 
Ex.  and  Lev.  I.e.  ;  contrast  Kohut,  I.e.,  n.r.  133  "ivn). 
Some  object  to  this  definition,  because  the  small 
omentum  is  devoid  of  fat ;  but  as  the  Bible  never 
includes  the  yoteret  under  the  fats,  this  objection  is 
not  tenable  (compare  Sifra,  Wayikra,  Hobali.  ix.  [ed. 
Weiss,  p.  21b];  Pesik.  Zutta  to  Lev.  iii.  10;  Has- 
tings, "Diet.  Bible," ^.i'.  "Caul";  Chcyne,  "Encyc. 
Bibl."s.i\  "Caul";  see  Sachifice). 

The  Karaites  include  the  yoteret  among  the  ani- 
mal jiarts  forbidden  to  the  Jews  as  food  (see  Aaron 
1).  Elijah,  I.e.;  Elijah  Bashyazi,  "  Aderet  Eliyahu," 
Shehitah,  xviii);  rabbinic  law.  however,  knows  of 
no  such  prohibition  (see  Hul.  117a;  Rashi,  (r(^  loe.. 
■'<■>'.  mnv;  Pesik.  Zutta,  I.e.;  Maimouides,  "Yad," 
Ma'akalot  Asurot,  vii.  5;  Nahmanides  to  Lev.  iii.  6et 
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feg.).  Thatthecaul  mentioned  by .Tosepbus(" Ant." 
iii.  11,  S  -)  '"  couuectiou  with  such  a  law  does  not 
mean  tlicyoteret  isevitleut  from  his  naming  the  caul 
and  the  lobe  of  the  liver  as  distinct  inirts  devoted  to 
the  altar  (il>.  iii.  9.  S  3)-  What  he  means  is  doubt- 
lessly the  epiploon,  or  the  fatty  membrane  constitu- 
ting the  gastrocolic  or  great  omentiuii.  The  same 
is  meant  by  Herodotus  (ii.  47).  who  mentions  the 
caul  in  connection  with  an  ancient  Egyptian  sacrifice 
to  the  moon. 
J.  sit.  S.   M. 

CAUTION  (DVS)  :  Warning  giveh  to  witnesses 
before  testimony.  Xeitlier  Biblical  nor  rabbinical 
law  requires  a  witness  to  confirm  his  testimony  bj- 
an  oath.  Jewish  casuists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
witness  who  would  not  tell  the  truth  without  an 
oath  would  not  simple  to  depose  a  falsehood  with 
an  oath  (Tosef.,  Kid.  43b,  tt.e.  "Hashta";  compare 
Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  §  6). 

Instead  of  an  oath,  rabbinical  law  prescribes  in 
criminal  cases  a  preliminary  caution  or  admonition, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  witnesses  are  exhorted  to 
testify  to  such  luatters  only  as  have  come  under 
their  personal  observation,  and  are  warned  not  to 
state  anything  based  on  imagination  or  hearsay. 
They  are  told  that  the  court  will  subject  them  to  a 
careful  examination  and  a  searching  cross-examina- 
tion. Finally,  the  formal  caution  laid  down  in  the 
Jlislmah  (Sanh.  iv.  ,5:  Maimouides,  "Yad,"  Sanh. 
xii.  3)  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  Kuuw  ye  that  the  responsiljilities  devolving  uium  the  witness 
In  criminal  oases  are  vastly  more  serious  than  those  of  the  wit- 
ness in  civil  suits.  In  civil  suits  a  man  makes  good  the  losses 
sustained  through  his  falsehood,  and  is  for- 

Responsi-  given  :  but  in  criminal  cases  the  blood  of  the 
bilities    of    victim  of  falsehood  and  the  blood  of  his  possi- 

Witness.  lile  offspring  to  the  end  of  time,  which  is  cut 
off  by  his  undeserved  death,  fall  on  the  head 
of  the  false  witness.  That  such  is  the  case  is  evident  from  God's 
rebuke  administered  to  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother  (Gen.  iv.  10). 
where  it  is  said.  '  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  bloods  cry  unto  me.' 
Now.  since  the  Bible  says  'Thy  brother's  liloncif  (I'nN  '31), 
and  not 'Thy  brother's  Jihtftci,'  it  teaches  thai  Cain  was  con- 
sideivd  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  .\bers  possible  progeny, 
as  well  as  that  of  Abel  himself.  Also  the  fact  that,  at  the  t)egin- 
ning.  God  created  one  man  only,  should  teach  thee  that  whoso- 
ever destroys  a  single  innoi-ent  life  is  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  des- 
troyed a  whole  generation ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  whosoever 
saves  a  single  innocent  life  is  as  meritorious  as  if  he  had  saved  a 
whole  generation.  .  .  .  Say  not,  however.  '  Why  should  we  mix 
ourselves  up  in  these  troubles?'  Scripture  declares  (Lev.  v.  1), 
"The  witness  who  hath  seen  or  known,  and  doth  not  tell  it.  shall 
bear  his  iniquity.*  Nor  must  ye  scruple  about  becoming  the  in- 
struments of  this  man's  death.  Rememtier  the  Scriptural  ma.xim 
(Prov.  xi.  10),  '  When  the  wicked  perish  there  is  shouting.' " 

The  object  of  the  closing  admonition  is  to  remind 
the  honest  man  of  his  duty  to  bear  witness  even 
against  a  person  tried  for  his  life,  to  impress  tipon 
him  the  verity  that  the  escape  of  the  guilty  is  an 
injury  to  the  innocent,  while  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  a  benefit  to  the  public.     Therefore,  al- 
though the  criiuinal's  deed  can  not  be  undone,  no 
mawkish  compassion  should   prevent 
Object  of     the  giving  of  testimony  leading  to 
Warning,    conviction  (Deut.  xjx.  13;   Sifre,  I.e. 
187);   therefore,  too.  the  honest  wit- 
ness must  not  scruple  to  testify  against  the  accused, 
in  the  event  of  whose  conviction  lie,  the  witness, 
must  act  as  executioner  (Deut.  xvii.  7;  Sifra.  Kedo- 


shim,  viii. ;  Sifre,  Deut.  89).     See  Capital  PixisH- 

MEST,    W.UiNISG. 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Tiul  ha-Hasahah,  Saiili.  xii.  3. 
K.  c.  '       ■  S.  M. 

CAVAIIiIiON  :  Small  town  in  the  department 
of  Vaucluse,  France.  In  his  book,  "  Reponses  de 
Rabbins  Fran^ais  et  Lorniins'"  (Vienna.  1881),  Jofil 
Chiller  mentions  (No.  17)  a  rablii  of  Cavaillon, 
Eliezer  bea  Judah.  pupil  of  Isiiac  ben  Jlenahera, 
who  lived  at  Orleans  in  the  second  half  of  the  elev- 
enth centurj-.  It  also  appears  from  the  same  Ixiok 
(Nos.  'Zi,  2"2)  that  the  celebrated  Rashi  of  Troj-es 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  Cavail- 
lon. Gross  ("Gallia  Judaica,"  p.  .591).  however, 
maintains  that  the  passage  refers  not  to  Cavaillon, 
but  to  Chaloussur-Saoue.     However  that  may  be, 


The  Old  S.Tnagogue  at  Cavaillon. 

{.Afl*r  ft  photograph.) 

it  is  certain  that  Jews  were  living  at  an  early 
period  at  Cavaillon.  A  Jew  named  Jaquiellus  was 
a  tenant  of  crown  lands  in  1303  (Bardinet.  "Revue 
Historique."  1880,  xi  v.  36).  A  document  of  the  year 
137'2  mentions  five  Jews  who.  in  the  name  of  the 
community,  rendered  homage  to  the  bishop,  to 
whom  the  Jews  of  Cavaillon  paid  an  annual  quit- 
rent  for  the  houses  and  lands  owned  by  them  in  his 
territory  (/*.  xii.  44.  46). 

In  14.53  the  Jews  were  relegated  to  a  special  quar- 
ter c'luventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Communaute  de 
Cavaillon,"  No.  127).     The  year  1485  was  an  unfor- 
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tuoatL'  oue  for  the  Jews  of  Cavaillon.  Imitatiug  the 
inhabitants  of  Aries  and  Tarascon,  the  Christians  of 
Cavaillon  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  pillaged  their 
property  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  vi.  35). 

Toros  of  Cavaillon,  one  of  the  three  wardens  of 
the  Jewish  comniunity  of  Avignon  in  1400,  is  iden- 
tified by  Steinschneider  with  the  physician  Todros 
of  Cavaillon,  the  author  of  a  plmrniacopo'ia  written 
partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Latin  (Renan-Xcu- 
bauer,  "Les  Ecrivains  Juifs,"  p.  725).  Something 
is  known  of  another  scholar  of  Cavaillon,  Jacob 
Leon,  for  whom  JIoscs  Farissol  Botarel  in  1465 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  calendar.  Gross  (I.e.  p.  539) 
identities  this  Jacob  Leon  with  Jacob  of  Cavail- 
lon, at  whose  suggestion  ilordeeai  Durant  Farissol 
copied,  in  the  same  year,  a  part  of  Levi  ben  Ger- 
son's  book,  "Milhamot  ha-Shem." 

Cavaillon  was  one  of  the  four  eomniunities{"arba' 
kehillot")  having  a  special  ritual  of  prayers  (see 
C.\isPENTR.\s),  this  being  edited  in  1767  at  Avignon, 
by  Elijah  Carmi,  a  teacher  at  Carpentras.  A  new 
edition  of  this  liturgv  was  published  in  1855  at  Ai.x, 
by  Michel  Milhaud.  ' 

The  lists  of  the  Jews  of  Carpentras  ("Rev.  Et. 
Juives,"  xii.  193-213)  contain  the  names  of  a  number 
of  Jews  called  after  the  town  of  Cavaillon.  In  1413- 
1414  there  were  also  at  Perpignau  Jews  wlio  came 
originally  from  Cavaillon  (lb.  xiv.  75).  At  Aries 
R.  Josejili  of  Cavaillon  was  in  1385  a  memb<'r  of 
the  rabljinical  college  of  judges  in  the  .scandalous 
trial  mentioned  in  the  article  on  C.vdexkt,  Provence. 
R.  Isaac  lien  Nathan  of  Cavaillon  was  in  1583  a 
member  of  the  rabbinical  court  of  Eossano,  Italy.  A 
docvuuent  of  the  same  year,  relating  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  woman  Bonastorga  of  Carpentras, 
bears  the  signatures  of  Bongoias  de  la  Rocca  and 
David  Cohen  of  Cavailhm  ("  Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  x.  82). 
At  Cavaillon,  in  1713,  lived  the  poet  Gad  ben  Judah 
of  Bedarride,  author  of  a  thanksgiving  praj'cr  pre- 
served in  the  ritual  of  Avignon  (Zunz,  ■'  Z.  G."  p. 466). 

The  old  community  has  almost  disappeared,  onlj' 
three  Jewish  families  residing  in  Cavaillon  in  1901. 
The  synagogue,  which  was  repaired  in  1774,  has  been 
preserved.  It  rests  partly  ujion  an  archway  under 
which  a  street  passes;  and  this  arch  was  probably 
once  the  gate  to  the  ghetto.  The  synagogue  closely 
resembles  that  of  Carpentras. 

G.  S.  K. 

CAVALLEBO,  CAVAGLIEKO  (m'^ap 
I'T'vaNp)  :  Name  of  a  family,  with  branches  in 
Provence,  Africa,  Turkey,  ami  Italy. 

1.  Abraham  ben  Judah.  Cavallero :  Lived  at 
Fez  between  1688  and  1700. 

Bibliography  :  SU-insdineider,  Hthrilm-he  Bibl.  xvi.  62. 

2.  Isaac  Cavallero  :  Talmudic  scholar.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  Talmud  at  Salonica  about  1630, 
and  was  a  fellow-student  t)f  David  Conforte  ("  Kore 
ha-Dorot,"  ed.  Cassel,  52b).  lie  is  probably  not 
identical  with  the  Isaac  Cavellero  who  was  a  preacher 
at  Venice  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  whose  sermons  were  published  by  his  rela- 
tive Judah  ben  Joseph  Perez  under  the  title  "Nahal 
Etan  "  in  the  "  Perah  Lebanon  "  (Berlin  1712). 


Bibliography  :  Azulai.  Shcm  1ia-Ged<jlim,  U.  121. 
L.  G. 


M.  K. 


3.  Isaac  de  Don  Shem-Tob  Cavallero:  Ital- 
ian scholar;  son  of  Shem-Tob  Cavallero;  flour- 
ished at  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
autlior  of  "Olden  de  Oraciones"  (Venice,  prior  to 
1583),  an  edition  of  the  prayer-book  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  and 
containing  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  translation  into 
the  Spanish  vernacular;  a  second  edition,  to  which 
the  "  Declaracion  de  los  Puutos"  was  appended, 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1622.  The  "Ordcnde 
Oraciones  "  was  placed  upon  the  "  Index  Librorum 
Prohiliitorum,"  edited  by  Caspar  a  Quiroga  (p.  691i. 
Madrid,  1583). 

Bibliography  :  Kavserling.  JJihl.  Efp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  37, 
m.  «ii;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hchr.  iii.  127%;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  Nos.  2123,  241H,  .t:j2». 

J.  M.  W.  L. 

4.  Jacob  Cavallero:  Lived  in  Turkey  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  corre- 
spondent of  Jacob  Berab  and  of  Moses  Traui  (Con- 
forte,  I.e.  p.  37a). 

5.  Jonas  Cavallero:  Of  Besiilu ;  was  an  inti- 
mate fneml  of  Kalouymus  b.  Kalonymus,  the  author 
of  "Eben  Bohau  "  (Touchstone). 

Bibliography  :  Monatsschri/I.  xxviii.  MS. 

6.  Moses  b.  Jehiel  Cavagliero :  Physician; 
died  at  Ancona,  1583. 

Bibliography:  Revue  Etudes  Juire.-^.  iii. 236. 

7.  Shealtiel  b.  Solomon  Cavallero:    Hebrew 

poet;    lived  at  Salonica  about  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj',  and  was  probably  the  son  of  Sol- 
omon Cavallero  (No.  8).     He  is  classed  among  the 
Hebrew  poets  by  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya. 
Bibliooraphy  :  Carmoly.  Jaeliia,  p.  40. 

8.  Solomon  Cavallero:  Lived  at  Salonica  about 
1515;  corresponded  with  Elijah  Jlizrahi  and  with 
Tam  (Jacob)  ibn  Yahya  (Conforte,  I.e.  pp.  33a  et 
■let/).  It  was  for  him,  or  for  a  contemporary  mathe- 
matician of  the  same  name  living  at  Salonica,  that 
Ephraim  Mizrahi  translated  into  Hebrew  Georg 
Peurbach's  "Theorica  Planctarum  "  under  the  title 
"Tiorika  ha-Nikra'  Mahalak  ha-Kokabini." 
Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  L'eliers.  p.  640. 

L.  o.  M.  K. 

CAVES  IN  PALESTINE:  By  "mearah" 
(niyo)  the  Hebrew  designates  natural  caves.  The 
mountains  of  Palestine,  which  for  the  greater  part 
are  formations  of  soft  limestone,  abound  in  natural 
caves  and  grottoes.  Jlost  of  these  have  developed 
from  an  initial  fissure  or  crack  in  the  rock,  which, 
widening,  in  time  became  the  channel  of  a  subter- 
ranean stream.  But  as  the  latter  changed  its  l)ed  in 
the  course  of  years,  a  large,  dry,  hollow  passiigeway 
was  finally  left.  In  many  places  the  skill  of  man 
has  completed  the  work  of  nature.  This  has  been 
the  case  more  particularly  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
especially  in  the  Hauran.  In  the  latter  district,  ar- 
tificial caves  are  verj'  numerous  (see  Wctzstein, 
"  Reisebericht  iiber  Hauran  und  Trachonitis,"  pp. 
22,  Het  iteq.,  Berlin,  1860). 

These  caves  are  historically  of  the  highest  interest. 
Undoubtedly  they  served  for  the  original  habitations 
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of  prehistoric  man.     In  tlie  cave  wliere  tlio  Naliral- 

Kabir  takes  its  rise,  in  the  grottoes  at  the  bridge 

across  the  river  near  its  moutli,  and 

Caves  in  again  in  tlie  Ferraja  grotto  in  tlie  dis- 
Prehistcric  trict  of  Kesrawan.  etc.,  flint  knives,  ar- 
Times.  row-heads,  and  fragments  of  pottery 
have  been  found,  of  esseutiallytlie  same 
kind  as  those  unearthed  in  Europe:  wliile  tliu  re- 
mains of  animals  are  largely  of  species  that  are  now 
extinct  or  have  disappeared  from  the  region.  This 
circumstance  points  to  a  time  when  the  climatic 
conditions  were  evidently  diflferent  from  those  now 
prevailing;  it  presupposes  a  temperate,  if  not  a 
semiarctic,  climate.  Formerly  it  was  the  common 
opinion  that  the  entire  people  of  the  Horites.  who. 
anterior  to  and  contemporaneously  with  the  Edoni- 
Ites,  inhahited  the  mountain  of  Seir  (Dent.  ii.  Vi. 
22;  Gen.  x.x.wi.  20).  were  troglodytes,  their  name 
being  connected  with  -|in.  "hnr"  (hole,  ca^'e).  It 
is  not  proliable,  however,  that  this  may  be  aiiplicd  to 
a  whole  jieoplc.  and  it  is  certainly  moie  correct  to 
identify  mn.  "Hori."  with  the  Egyptian  "Ilaru," 
the  designation  of  southern  Syria. 

Caves   were  used:    (")   as  dwellings,  and   (b)  as 

liurial  places,     {n)   Even  in   historic   periods,   long 

after  houses  had  become  the  common 

Caves  in     abodes,  caves  served,  especially  in  time 

Historic  of  war,  as  places  of  refuge  or  as  natural 
Times.  fortresses  (compare  Josh.  x.  16  ct  seq. ; 
Judges  vi.  2:  I  Sam.  xiii.  6;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  27;  I  Mace.  i.  56).  Robbers  7uade  them  their 
hiding-places ;  shepherds  used  them  for  folds,  and  as 
dwellings  when  the  flock  was  at  large;  and  travelers 
rested  in  them  at  night. 

(b)  The  custom  of  using  the  eaves  for  Ijurial-places 
dates  from  the  earliest  times.  The  entrance  was 
closed  with  large  stones  in  order  to  iirotect  the 
bodies  against  men  and  animals.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  burial-places  is  the  Maehpelah  cave 
at  Hebron,  which  Abraham  bought  from  the  inhab- 
itants for  a  burial-plot  for  himself  and  his  family 
(Gen.  xxiii.).  The  descendants  of  David  had  their 
plot  in  the  caves  on  Zion.  Even  to-day  a  large 
number  of  vaults  in  the  rocks  around  Jerusalem 
show  how  wide-spread  was  this  custom  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  .Jerusalem  (see  Briu.M.). 

Tradition    locates   the  so-called  JIachpelah  cave 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  Hebron,  on  the 

edge  of  the  valley,  and   the  mosque 

Important    w  liicli  now  stands  there  is  supposed 

Caves  in  to  enclose  it.  It  is  certain  that  this 
the  Bible,  refers  to  a  holy  spot  of  great  antiquity, 
whose  associations  antedate  Josephus 
(compare  Buhl,  "  Geographic  Paliistinas,"  pp.  101 
et  »eq.).  There  is  some  difticulty  in  reconciling  the 
Maehpelah  tradition  with  that  of  the  Mamre  oaks 
at  Hebron,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  two 
traditions  date  from  different  epochs  {ib.  pp.  100  et 
seq.). 

The  cave  of  Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  16  ft  seq.).  where 
five  kings  are  said  to  have  liiddeu  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  is  luobably  identical  with  one  of  the  caves 
near  the  village  Al-mughar.  southwest  of  Ekron. 
That  of  En-gedi,  where  the  encounter  t)etween  Saul 
and  David  occurred  (I  Sam.  xxiv.),  can  not  be  defi- 
nitely located.     On  the  old  road  northwest  of  En- 


gedi  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  several  caves  may  be  seen  to- 
day; f.;/.,  Magharat  al-Xasraniyyah  and  Magharat 
al-Sakf.  It  is  probable  that  the  cave  of  Adullam 
(Dijlj;  myo)  <iwes  its  name  to  a  scribal  error,  the 
true  reading  of  the  passage,  I  Sam.  xxii.  1,  4  being 
miVD  or  mVD  (compare  I  Sam.  xxii.  1,  4  and  II 
Sam.  xxiii.  Vd.  14). 

E.  G.  H.  W.  N. 

CAYENNE    or    FRENCH     GUIANA:    An 

island  of  South  America,  and  a  town  of  the  same 
name  sitvuited  on  this  island  that  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayenne  or  Oyaque  river,  in  the  Atlantic. 

A  band  of  Jews  settled  in  Dutch  Guiana  as  early 
as  1644.  They  were  chiefly  iuHuigrauts  from  Hol- 
land, who  had  arrived  two  j'cars  before  from  Am- 
sterdam, under  the  lead  of  Isaac  Aboaij  and  Jloses 
Raphael  de  Aguilar.  After  the  capitulation  of 
Recif6  Jan.  23.  1654,  when  all  Dutch  possessions 
in  South  America,  excepting  Dutch  Guiana,  were 
ceded  to  Portugal,  the  Jews  having  supported 
Holland  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  (1(523-54), 
were  compelled  to  leave  Bhazil.  Many  of  them 
returned  to  their  native  country,  whither  their 
conquerors  accorded  them  a  safe-conduct;  others 
migrated  to  New  York  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  majority  of  them,  under  the  captainship  of 
David  Nassy,  a  native  Brazilian  and  a  cultured  and 
influential  man,  settled  at  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana.  The  directors  of  the  West  India  Company, 
alive  to  the  possiliilities  of  such  a  colony,  and  eager 
to  encourage  Jewish  settlements  everj-where,  granted 
them,  imder  date  of  Sept.  12,  1659,  a  most  liberal 
Charter  of  Privileges  ("Yrijheden  onder  Exemp- 
tien  "),  wherein  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  political  autonomy  were  vouchsafed  to 
the  new  colonists  headed  b}'  David  Nassy,  who  was 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  company.  This 
document,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  American 
Jewish  history,  numbers  18  paragraphs  and  has  been 
published  at  various  times  (see  bibliography).  At- 
tracted b}- these  generous  inducements,  the  colonists 
thrived,  and  encouraged  their  coreligionists  in  Hol- 
land and  elsewliere  to  join  them.  In  1000  one  hundred 
and  tifty-two  .Jews of  both  sexes  arrived  from  Leg- 
In  irn,  Italy  (on  the  ftth  of  Ab  =  August),  and  among 
them  was  the  famous  poet,  historian,  and  littera- 
teur Dou  Miguel  Levi  de  Barrios,  who  afterward 
visited  the  West  Indies,  where  his  wife  Deborah 
died.  The  colony  prospered  for  nearly  five  years, 
but  owing  to  the  constant  wars  between  Holland  and 
Portugal  and  to  the  frequent  depredations  of  the 
French,  the  settlement  was,  on  May  15,  1664,  trans- 
ferred to  SriiixAM,  Dutch  Guiana,  where  it  flour- 
ished for  two  centuries,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions. Among  the  "Articles  and  Couditious"  of 
surrender,  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  French 
and  the  Dutch,  Slarch  15,  1004,  when  the  island  was 
ceded  to  France,  we  read  that  the  Jews  stipidated, 
among  other  things,  "that  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  patron  (patroou)  and  individuals  of  the  Hebrew 
colony  shall  be  repaid  them,"  and  that  they  be 
given  "  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion." 

It  was  on  the  He  du  Diable,  off  the  coast  of  Cay- 
enne, that  Cajit.  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  imprisoned. 
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Bihlioi;rapiit  :  Mifniel  Levi  tie  Barrios,  Gnviernn  Popular 
JiK/iii/cii,  p.  -K;  K»ni  Hixttiriqiie  mir  la  Colnnie  Surinam, 
ii.  11^-123,  Paramarilio.  1788:  Gi:xvliiak7i  HamMhuniUy 
Tafarel  van  dc  Bataafxche  Wext-Inditelte  Oilonieti, 
ii.  41-43.93-100.  Amsterdam.  1802:  Tbomas  Southey,  Chmna- 
Uniieal  Historii  nf  titr  TI''.s7  Indies,  ii.  49-o(-).  London,  1827 ; 
n.  ,1.  Koenen,  Ocscltirdt' iiis  dry  Jodcn  in  Ned^rlwid, 
pp.  28:^284. 4iah4iii),  Utreclit,  Is4:i:  M.  Kiiyserlincr.Sf (Aan/i/n, 
pp.  2ti;'>-2f)t>,  Berlin,  18.59;  Pultlicatiitns  itf  the  American 
Jewish  Hixtnrical  Societn,  No.  2.  j)p.  94.9.').  99:  No. 3.  pp. 
18.  104,  i;!i)-i:!r:  no.  4.  p.  2;  G.  A.  Koliul.  in  .Simon  Wolf's 
American  Jew  o.s  Patriot,  Snhlier,  and  i^itizen,  pp.449. 
ini-ma,  Philadelphia,  189.5.  Full  text  of  the  Charter  is  given 
lu  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  iu  the  above  list. 
A.  G.  A.  K. 

CAZES,  DAVID  :  Moroccan  educator  and  wri- 
ter; born  at  Tetuan  in  18.^1.  Sent  to  Paris  in  his 
earl)'  youth,  he  was  educated  by  the  Alliance  Is- 


In  1878  Cazes  wa.s  appointed  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Nishan  Iftikhar  of  Tunis;  and  the  French 
■.nivernment  in  1886  awarded  hhn  academic  laurels, 
and  in  1889  the  rosette  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Ca/.^s  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Essai  stir  I'Histoire  des  Israelites  de  Tunisie," 
Paris,  1889;  "Notes  Bibliographitiucs  sur  la  Litte- 
rature  Judeo-Tunisiennc,"  Tunis.  1893.  giving  an 
exact  picture  of  the  literary  life  of  the  Jews  of 
Tunis.  He  also  contributed  a  large  nuniber  of  arti- 
cles to  the  "Revue  des  Etudes  Juives"  and  other 
Jewish  periodicals. 

s.  M.  Fu. 


Cedars  of  Lebano.n. 

(From  a  ptiotograph  by  Uontils.) 


raelite  Universelle.  antl  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was 
commissioned  to  establish  and  direct  several  primary 
schools  in  the  East;  namely,  at  Voh)  in  Thessaly 
(1860),  at  Smynia(1873),  andat  Tunis  (1878-93).  lii 
each  of  these  places  he  took  part  also  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  communities.  At  Tunis  especially  the 
official  organization  of  Judaism  by  the  government 
of  the  French  protectorate  was  his  work.  Since 
1893  he  has  been  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, serving  as  a  member  of  the  administrative  com- 
mittee of  the  colonization  fund  founded  by  the 
Baron  Ulaurice  de  Hirsch  under  the  name  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association. 


CEDAR  (nx)  :  A  tree  of  the  pine  family  fre- 
(luenlly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
"  cedar  of  Lebanon  "  is  generally  meant.  The  cedar- 
tree  grows  best  in  a  high,  dr^',  and  sandy  region, 
and  it  found  these  requirements  in  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine  in  the  Lebanon  district.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  are  to  l)e  seen  trees  that  reach  a  girth 
mciisurement  of  no  less  than  forty-two  feet.  The 
tree  spreads  its  roots  among  the  rocks,  and  thus 
.secures  a  strong  hold.  From  this  hold  the  tree 
sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  Imt  this 
.scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  its  size,  for  the  cedar  usu- 
ally grows    horizontally,    the  limbs  out  from  the 
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stem  as  wi-ll  as  the  branches  out  from  the  limbs. 
Tlic  leaves  are  dark  green,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
and  arc  evergreen;  the  shade  they  make  is  broad 
and  dense.  The  wood  of  the  cedar-tree  is  valuable 
for  building  iiurposes,  since  the  oil  in  it  prevents 
destruction  by  dry-rot  and  woini.s.  Cedar-oil  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  the  protection  of  their 
manuscrijits. 

Various  were  the  uses  to  which  cedar  was  put  in 
Bil)lieal  limes.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  in  l)uildiug 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  18),  the  inside  of  which  was 
all  of  cedar,  no  stone  being  visible.  On  the  out.side. 
also,  cedar  was  used  (I  Kings  vii.  12).  Tlie  altar 
was  made  of  the  Siune  wood  (I  Kings  vi.  20).  Latci-  on 
it  wascmjiloyed  in  building  the  Second  Temple  (Kzra 
iii.  7).  From  Ezck.  .w.xii.  .jit  is  clear  thatcedar  was 
used  in  the  making  of  masts.  In  religious  service 
it  wa.s  used  in  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  .\iv.  4,  40,  51. 
53)  and  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Red  II<'ifer  (Niun. 
xi.\.  0). 

It  is  natural  to  find  so  striking  a  tree  introduced 
as  a  favorite  figure  of  the  Biblical  writers.  A 
maiden  describes  her  lover  as  a  choice  cedar  (Cant. 
V.  1.5).  Oftentimes  a  strong  nation  is  compared  to 
the  cedar;  for  example,  the  Aiuorite  (Amos  ii.  9)  and 
Assyrian  (Ezek.  x.xxi.  3).  In  Zech.  xi.  3  it  is  a  syn- 
onym of  ■'  powerful."  The  strength  of  the  cedar  as 
well  as  of  the  leviathan  is  brought  out  in  Job  xl. 
17.  Another  favorite  figure  is  ba.sed  on  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  growth  of  the  cedar.  A  flourishing  laud 
is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  the  cedar  (Isa.  xli. 
19);  and  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared 
to  it  (Ps.  xeii.  13  [A.  V.  12]). 

In  Num.  xxiv.  6  cedar  is  mentioned  as  growing 
beside  water.  This  seems  to  be  impossible;  but  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  term  "cedar"  was  applied 
very  often  to  trees  Ihat  were  really  not  cedars.  In 
Rosh  ha-Shanah  23a  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  called  ten  different  trees 
cedar. 

BiBi.incRAPEiv  ;  H.  B.  Tristran,  Xatitral  Hiaturu  of  the  Bihlr. 
pp.  ■m-M-i. 

■I.  -in  G.  B.  L. 

CEDRON:  1.  Name  of  the  brook  Kidrou  as 
given  in  John  xviii.  1.  Near  the  stream  was  the 
garden  in  which  Jes\is  was  taken  by  the  otHcials 
after  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Judas  (see  KiDuox). 

2.  A  place  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jamnia 
(the  "Jabneh"  of  II  Chron.  xxvi.  6)  and  fortified  by 
Cendebeus  at  the  command  of  Autioehus  (I  JIacc. 
XV.  39).  From  Cedron  as  a  base.  Cendebeus  began 
to  ravage  Judea.  According  to  the  account  ofjo- 
sephus  ("Ant."  xiii.  7,  ^  3).  Simon  Maccabeus,  al- 
thcuigh  at  this  time  quite  old,  himself  led  the  attack 
and  drove  back  Cendebeus;  b\U.  according  to 
I  Mace.  XV.  39-41,  xvi.  9,  Simon  delegated  the  com- 
mand to  his  sons  Judas  and  Jolm.  Judas  was 
wounded,  but  Jolm  continued  the  pursuit  to  Cedron 
and  thence  to  Azotus  (Ashdod).  Cedron  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  Gederoth  (.losh.  xv.  41;  II  Chron. 
xxviii.  18),  and  to  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Katra.  three  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Ekron, 
the  modern'Akir. 

Bum  ioorai'hy:  Buhl,  Oeoqraphie  cks  Alien  PaliM imu  p. 
E-   (■  G.   B.   L. 


CELIBACY:  Peliberate  renvuiciatiou  of  mar- 
riage. In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  subject.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a 
celibate  (Jer.  xvi.  2).  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  futile  to  beget  offspring  doomed  to  death  in 
the  impending  national  catastrophe  (ib.  iii.  4).  The 
pessimistic  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  although  no  ad- 
mirer of  woman  (Eccl.  vii.  26,  28),  counsels  "enjoy- 
ing life  with  a  woman  whom  th(ui  lovest  "  (ib. 
ix.  9). 

In  post-Biblical  literatuie  Jewish  opinion  stands 
out  clear  and  simple:  marriage  is  a  duty,  and  celi- 
bacy a  sin.  "The  world  was  created  to  produce  life; 
He  created  it  not  a  waste.  He  formed  it  to  be  iuliab- 
ited"  (Lsa.  xlv.  18;  Git.  iv.  .5  ~  'Eduy.  i.  13).  "Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply"  (Gen.  i.  28)  is  taken  as  a 
command;  marriage  with  a  view  to  that  end  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  male  adult  (according 
to  some  the  duty  devolves  also  upon  woman;  Yeb. 
vi.  8;  Maimouides,  "Yad."  Ishut,  xv. ;  Shulhan 
■Aruk.  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  1,  13). 

Abstention  from  marital  intercourse  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  exceeding  a  legitimate  limit,  which 
varies  with  the  different  occupations,  may  be  taken 
by  the  wife  as  ground  for  a  divorce  (Ket.  v.  6.  7). 
A  single  man  who  is  past  twenty  ma.y  be  compelled 
"by  the  court  to  many  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  I.e.  i.  3). 
Isserles  adds  that  this  custom  is  obsolete.  Excep- 
tion is  made  in  favor  of  a  student,  who  uiay  jiost- 
pone  marriage  until  a  time  when  his  education  is 
complete  and  bej'oud  the  possibility  of  being  endan- 
gered by  the  cares  incident  to  procuringa  livelihood 
(ib. ;  the  source  is  Kid.  29b).  "  He  who  is  without  a 
wife  is  without  joy,  without  blessing,  without  hap- 
piness, without  learning,  without  protection,  witli- 
out  peace;  indeed,  he  is  no  man;  for  it  is  written 
(Gen.  V.  2),  '  Male  and  female  created  He  them,  and 
called  their  name  Man  [A.  V.,  "Adam  "J '"(Yeb.  ()2b, 
63a;  Sludhan  'Aruk,  I.e.  1.  1,  note).  "He  who  is 
not  married  is,  as  it  wei'e,  guilty  of  bloodshed  and 
deserves  death:  he  causes  the  image  of  God  to  be 
diminished  and  the  divine  presence  to  withdraw 
from  Israel  "  (Yeb.  63b.  64a). 

The  only  known  celibate  among  the  rabbis  of 
Talmudic  times  is  Ben  'Azzai,  who  preached  mar- 
riage to  others,  but  did  not  practise  it  himself. 
"My  soul  is  fond  of  the  Law,"  he  is  reported  as 
having  said;  "the  world  will  be  perpetuated  by 
others"  (Yeb.  63b).  Regarding  the  passages  whieli 
appear  to  indicate  that  Ben  'Azzai  was  n\arricd 
(Ket.  63a;  Sotah  4b).  .see  Tosef.,  Ket.  s.r.  n'm3.  and 
Yeb.  63b,  s.t:  D"pn'i;'.  The  excuse  is  recognized 
by  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (!.c.  i.  4);  it  is  by  no  means 
recommended  to  follow  an  example  which,  at  best, 
is  considered  exceptional.  According  to  Joscphus 
("B.  J."ii.  8,  t;  2)  marriage  was  repudiated  by  some 
of  the  Esscnes.  Inasmuch  as  intercourse  with 
woman  was  I'cgarded  as  polluting,  the  aspiration  to 
the  highest  degree  of  Levitical  purity  and  sanctity 
may  have  led  them  to  the  rejection  of  marriagi'. 
There  is  nothing  in  Jewish  literature  to  parallel 
^latt.  xix.  12  in  phraseology  or  motive  (Dalman, 
"  Worte  Jesu,"  p.  100).  Paul's  views  on  celibacy 
may  be  found  in  I  Cor.  vii.     See  AscETicis\r,  Es- 

SENES. 

K.  M.  L.  M. 
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CELSUS  (KtAffof) :  Greek  polemical  writer  against 
Christianity;  flourished  in  the  second  ceutiiry.  lie 
was  tlie  first  pajjaii  wlio  denounced  Christianity, 
and  in  Iiis  worlj.  "Tlie  True  Word"  (X6yo^  'AA?;tfK), 
he  attempted  not  only  to  refute  but  to  ridicule  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Although  the  work  has 
been  lost,  large  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  the 
apology  of  Christianity  ("Ccjntra  Celsum,"  in  eight 
books)  written  by  Urigen  in  answei'  to  Celsus.  An 
attempt  was  recently  made  by  Keim  and  Jluth  to 
reconstruct  the  original  from  these  fragments.  Ori- 
gen  was  not  clear  as  to  the  person  of  Celsus;  he 
mentions  two  Epicureans  by  that  name,  one  of 
whom  was  said  to  liave  lived  under  Nero  and  the 
other  under  ILulrian;  and  it  was  against  the  latter 
that  iie  directed  his  polemic.  In  designating  his  o])- 
poneut  bj'  the  o|)probrious  epithet  of  "  I-^picmean," 
Origen  was  misled  by  his  prejudice;  for  Celsus,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  teachings,  was  an  eclectic,  fol- 
lowing Plato  and  perhaps  also  Philo.  Moreover, 
he  must  have  lived  after  Hadrian's  time,  probably 
flourishing  about  180  under  Jlarcus  Aurelius  (161- 
180),  since  he  Jiientious  the  Marcionitesand  the  Mar- 
celliaus.  Lucian,  who  also  denounced  Christian- 
ity, dedicated  to  him  his  "  Alexander,  the  Lying 
Prophet"  ("Alex."  xxi.). 

In  the  first  book  of  Celsus  from  which  Origen  took 
his  extracts,  a  Jew,  introduced  ))y  Celsus,  addresses 
Jesus;  in  the  second  book,  the  Jew 
Celsus  and  addresses  his  Jewish  coreligionists  who 
the  Jews,  have  embraced  Christianity;  and  in 
the  remaining  .six  books  Celsus  speaks 
in  his  own  person.  All  this  shows,  as  Mosheim 
says,  that  Celsus  mingled  with  the  Jews,  getting 
from  them  the  story  of  the  life  and  passion  of  Jesus. 
Yet  the  Jew  introduced  knew  so  little  about  liisown 
religion  as  to  describe  it  often  incorrectly ;  hence  his 
introduction  in  the  work  is  merely  a  rhetorical  de- 
vice, and  Celsus  himself  is  the  speaker,  prom\ilga- 
tiug  opinions  which  he  had  heard  or  learned  from 
Jews.  Whether  he  reproduced  mere  verbal  asser- 
tions of  the  Jews  (compare  Origen,  "Contra  Cel- 
sinn,"  vi.  §27,  and  Justin,  "Dial,  cum  Trj'ph." 
pp.  10,  17,  108),  or  information  from  written  Jewish 
sources,  can  hardly  be  determined.  Keim  believes 
that  Tertulliau  ("De  Spect."  xxx.)  had  a  written 
Jewish  polemical  W(n'k  before  him ;  but  it  is  certainly 
wrong  to  assume  that  Celsus  used  the  "Toledot 
Yeshu." 

Celsus  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  llic  Jews,  re- 
garding them  as  slaves  escaped  from  Egypt.  He 
denounced  their  history,  especiall}'  that  contained  in 
Genesis,  as  foolish  fables  (iv.  .5,  §  3),  affirming  thai 
sensible  Jews  and  Christians  look  upon  these  things 
as  allegories.  He  knew  the  divine  names  "  Adonai  " 
and  "Sabaoth,"  the  lite  of  circumcision,  and  the  com- 
mand against  eating  pork  ;  and  he  ridiculed  these  and 
similar  laws.  Although  understanding  why  the 
Jews  shoidd  cling  to  their  own  laws,  he  thought 
Christians  foolish  for  renouueiug  Hellenism  in  order 
to  liecome  converts  to  a  false  doctrine.  He  com- 
pared the  disputes  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  about 
the  Messiah  with  the  dispute  about  the  shadow  of 
the  ass  (iii.  1,  §  2),  and  asked  whether  Moses  or  Jesus 
was  right,  since  the  latter  countermanded  what  the 
former  had  ordained. 


It  has  been  assumed  that  Celsus'  work  contained 
material  not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  but  lie  knows 
no  more  than  is  found  in  the  Gosjjels.  as  has  been 
proved.  All  beyond  this  is  merely  au  addition  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Jesus  mytlis. 

Yet  there  are  comiectioiis  between  Celsus  and 
Judaism  that  must  be  emphasized  ;  e.ij. ,  he  asserts  that 
Jesus  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  certain  Panthera, 
and,  again,  that  he  had  been  a  servant  in  Egypt, 
not  when  a  child,  as  according  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  when  he  was  grown,  and  that  he  learned 
there  the  secret  arts  (i.  9,  §  7).  These  statements  are 
frequently  identical  with  those  of  the  Talnuid. 
Celsus  might  have  heard  this  from  the  Jews;  he 
makes  his  Jew  say  that  he  could  tell  more  about 
Jesus  if  he  chose.  Origen,  however,  rightly  explains 
this  phrase  as  a  rhetorical  device  (ii.  3,  §  1).  Celsus 
agreed  with  the  Jews  in  the  chief  points  of  their 
controversy  with  Christians,  denying  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  declaring  all  the  marvelous  stories  about 
him  to  be  fables  similar  to  those  of  Greek  m_vthol- 
ogy,  and  saying  that  the  Jews  were  right  in  refusing 
to  accejit  Jesus,  especially  as  he  was  betrayed  even 
by  his  own  disciples,  and  left  helplessinto  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

Origen  had  no  single  historic  fad  to  ojipose  to 

Celsus'  assertions;  he  too  knew  only  what  the  Go.s- 

pels  recount,  but  he  inter))reted  them 

Origen.  as  a  faithful  Christian,  and  explained 
allegorically  even  the  ditlicult  jiassages 
iu  the  Old  Testament.  Cel.sus  gave  all  the  ideas  on 
miracles,  angelology,  and  denionolf)gy  current  at  his 
time  even  among  the  Jews;  so  that  his  treatise  is 
important  also  for  the  stud}-  of  Judaism. 

Brni.icii^RAPMV  :  J.  I,.  Moslieiin,  Oriiiinrs  roii  ilrr  WnJirlieil  der 
Chrifliii  In  II  lit  tigion  Wider  fh  II  W'l It iri  ism  I'tistts,  Ham- 
tmrs,  IT4.'>  (liililioffrapliy  of  earlinr  littTaiiiir  in  tlic  I'rvface)  ; 
Ricliarti;  VDii  der  Aim.  Die  {^liiiritf  Hi  iiliiiscln  r  uml  Jfi- 
disfhiy  ScliriflstelJi  r  lilirr  Jrsiis  mid  dii-  Krsli  ii  I'liristfll^ 
Leipsii',  istit;  Tli.  Keim,  tdsus'  Walirrs  Il'i.r/,  Ziiiieh,  1873; 
J.  Fr.  S.  Math.  Dtr  Kmiittf  dts  Ih  idiiisiiu  n  I'liilnsnfihfii 
Celmis  Geueti  das  Cliristiiithuiii.  Mayeiicc,  l.sH'.l;  cli.  Tli. 
('rut  well.  ^4  Litevaru  Histuni  "f  Kmltt  flirislinuitih  Li»n- 
<lon,  1893:  Krauss,  Leiicii  JafU  navli  JHtl.  Quillcn,  Inde.x, 
.s.i'.,  Berlin.  1902. 
G.  S.    Kli. 

CEMETERY:  A  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
ilead.  The  word  "cemetery"  is  derivctl  from  the 
Greek  Koi/j!/Ti//)iov,  "the  place  where  the  dead  sleep" 
(from  Koi/inu  ("to  sleep  "),  u.sedof  the  dead  in  I  Kings 
xi.  4H,  LXX. ;  II  Maec.  xii.  45;  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 
xlvi.  19,  xlviii.  l:?;  Matt,  xxvii.  52;  I  Cor.  xv.  30, 
and  is  applied  almost  exclusivelj'  to  Jewish  and 
Christian  graveyards  (sec  Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl." 
vii.  11,  13;  "Apost.  Const."  vi.  30;  and  Herzog- 
Hauck,  "  Real-Encyc.",«.;i.  "  Koimi'tcricn  ").  In  He- 
brew it  is  variouslj'  termed:  nilDpH  n'3  ("th<'  place 
of  sepulchers,"  Neh.  ii.  3;  Sanh.  vi.  5).  dSij;  n'3 
("house  of  eternity  ";  "long  liome,"  Eccl.  xii.  5,  A. 
v.),  orpo^V  n'a(Ecel.  R.  x.  9;  Targ.  Isa.  xlii.  11; 
Yer.  M.  K.  i.  sob),  and  D"n  n'3  ("house  of  the  liv- 
ing," after  Job  xxx.  23  and  Isa.  xxvi.  19).  The 
modern  euphemistic  name  is  "the  good  place," 
and  among  Polish-Kussian  Jews  "the  pure  place." 
Non- Jewish  names  are:  "hortus  Judseorum  "  (gar- 
den of  the  Jews),  probably  from  the  trees  surround- 
ing the   graves  (Abrahams,   "Jewish    Life  in   the 
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Jliildle  Ages,"  p.  77);  "mons  Jiulaiciis"  (Jewish 
liill;  Berliner,  "Gesch.  der  Juileu  in  Kom,"  ii.  14); 
and"  Jiuien-Saml  "  or  "  Sandhof  "  (saud-yard.) 

The  ancient  Uiw  (see  Buhial)  reijuired  the  burial- 
phice  to  be  at  least  fifty  ells  distant  from  the  near- 
est house  (B.  H.  ii.  9):    the  place  for  the  cemetery 


At  times.  hOTvever.  the  cemetery  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  town  (Berliner,  I.e. ;  Abrahams, 
I.e.).  In  fact,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  many 
townships  (D'ait;''  =  "settlements")  had  one  ceme- 
tery in  common.  The  London  cemetery  was  the  only 
one  in  England  up  to  1177;  the  Hamburg  Jews  had 


The  Old  Cemetery  of  the  Commc.vitt  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mai.n. 

(From  s  phott'graph.) 


was  therefore  selected  as  remote  as  convenient 
from  the  city  (Luke  vii.  12).  In  Talmudical  times 
the  tombs  were  cither  in  caves — hence 
Site.  ^5n"lVO•  frequently  the  name  for  a  cem- 
etery (M.  K.  17ii;  B.  J[.  85a;  B.  B. 
58a)— oi-hewnout  of  rocks;  and  the  site  was  marked 
by  a  whitewashed  stone  (JVV.  Shek.  i.  1)  to  warn 
passers-hy  against  Levitical  impurity.  3I.\iso- 
usi-MS,  MoNi.MEXTS,  and  inscribed  Tombstones, 
though  not  unknown,  were  e.xceptional.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  as  a  rule  sit- 
uated at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ghetto,  the  hospital 
and  other  communal  buildings  being  freciuently 
erected  in  the  neiglil)orhood.  The  limited  urea  often 
made  it  neces.sary  to  inter  bodies  above  those  pre- 
viously buried;  and  thus  the  rule  became  general  to 
leave  a  space  of  six  lian<lbrea(lths  between  them 
(Tur  Yoreh  De'ah,  36^.  after  Hai  Gaou,  and  Sifte 
Cohen  to  Yoreli  Deah,  362,  4). 

The  Jewish  cemetery  in  London  in  1285  was 
within  the  city  walls  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
protective  wall  (Abrahams,  I.e.  p.  78),  as  was  one 
in  Home  (Berliner,  I.e.  i.  14;  comiiare  idem,  ii.  62). 


bury  their  dead  in  Altona;  the  Amsterdam  Jews, 
in  Ouderkerk  (Schudt,  "  Merkwlirdigkeiten,"  vi.  38, 
§2;  Jacobs.  "Jews  of  Angevin  England,"  p.  62); 
the  Jews  of  both  upper  and  lower  Bavaria,  in  Re- 

gensburg  (Berliner.  "  Aus  dem  Leben 

Medieval     der  Deutschen  Jtiden  im  ^littelalter." 

Cemeteries.  ]>.   118);   and  the  municipality  often 

imposed  a  tax  for  the  right  of  burial 
(Stobbe.  "Rechtsverhaltnisse  der  Juden,"  p.  21). 

In  ancient  times  the  cemetery  was  a  necropolis 
consisting  of  family  sepulchers,  and  common  burial- 
grounds,  in  which  criminals  had  special  sections  as- 
signed to  them  (Sanh.  vi.  5;  compare  "the  potter's 
field,"  Matt,  xxvii.  7).  In  the  jMiddle  Ages  the 
area  was  often  limited,  but  the  dead  were  as  a  rule 
buried  in  a  row  (Yair  Baeharacli.  Responsa.  No.  239). 
Rabbis  and  men  of  distinction  were  placed  in  a  .spe- 
cial row  (see  Feuehtwang.  in  Kaufmanu  Gedenk- 
buch.  p.  370:  and  IIoi.diieim).  t)n  the  other  hand, 
baptized  Jews  and  persons  of  evil  repute,  as  well 
as  suicides,  were  buried  in  a  corner  outsiile  of  the 
line  (Shulhiin  -Anik.  Yoreh  Deah.  345  and  362). 
In  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the  head  was 
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placed  custom  ililTerod  :  some  piefeneil  it  toward  the 
cast;  others  toward  the  west  or  south;  others,  again, 
toward  tlie  exit  of  the  cemetery  (see  Horowitz,  "In- 
schrifteu  des  Allen  Friedhofs,"  Introduction,  iii.). 
Each  cemetery  had,  asarulc.  a  place  for  theablution 
of  the  dead,  called  the  TAHAiiAH  House,  iu  which 
the  prayers  were  also  recited  and  the  Hakkafot 
made.  Adjacent  to  this  hall  or  house  lived  the  keep- 
er, whose  duly  it  was  to  watch  the  cemetery  to  pre- 
vent profanation. 

In  Talmudic  times  the  cemetery  was  visited  on 
fast-days  for  the  sake  of  ofTering  prayer  at  the  graves 
of  the  departed,  "in  order  that  they  may  intercede 
in  behalf  of  the  living"  (Ta'an.  16;  Yer.  Ta'an.  ii. 
65a;  compare  Sotah  34b) ;  and  this  remained  the  cus- 


ing  of  graves  with  flowers  (see  the  report  of  a  bitter 
controversy  iu  Low's  "Ben  Chananjah,"  1858,  pp. 
4:^3-442).  A  singular  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages 
permitted  lirst-boi-n  animals,  which  were  held  too 
sacred  for  ]irivate  use  (Yoreh  De'ah,  309,  1),  to  pas- 
ture in  the  cemetery  (Schudt,  I.e.  vi.  8,  39).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cemetery  was  an  object  of  fear  and 
superstition,  inasmuch  as  it  was  regarded  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  spirits  and  demons  (Isa.  Ixv.  4; 
Matt.  viii.  28).  and  dangerous  to  remain  in  overnight 
(Hag.  3b;  Kid.  17a);  wherefore  cabalists  deprecated 
the  idea  of  women — who  since  Eden's  days  liavehad 
a  special  predilection  for  the  archfiend — visiting  the 
cemetery. 
On  entering  a  cemetery  the  following  benediction 


UWP^il 


Thk  Jewish  Cemetery,  Brodv,  acstkia. 

(Frtim  J(W,.|ih  Peiinell,  "The  Jew  at  Home,"  by  jieriuission  of  D.  Applelon  A  Co.) 


tom  throughout  the  l\Iiddle  Ages  (see  Isserles,  Shul- 
han    'Aruk,    Orah    Hayyim,   459,    10,   and   481,    4; 

Schudt,  I.e.  vi.  38,  78;  Berliner,  I.e.  pp. 

Sacredness  11 8  (7  .vc/. ).     Any  occupation  showing 

of  the        disregard  of  the  dead,  such  as  eating. 

Cemetery,    drinking,     profane    work,    even    the 

wearing  of  tallit  and  tetillin,  or  the  use 
of  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  is  forbidden  in  the  cemeler_v; 
nor  may  the  vegetation  growing  there,  or  the  ground 
itself,  be  used  for  private  purjioses  (Jleg.  29a;  Slnd- 
han  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  307,  3-4,  and  368).  'The 
nonuseof  the  grass,  liowever,  often  led  to  total  neg- 
lect of  the  cemetery,  which  gave  it  a  very  dreary 
aspect  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  original  design. 
In  Talmudic  times  great  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  cemetery;  so  that  the  saying  became  current. 
"The  Jewish  tombs  are  fairer  than  royal  palaces" 
(Sanh.  9Gb;  company  JIatt.  xxiii.  29.  and  Schiirer, 
"Gesch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  14).  Orthodox  rabbis  in  modern 
times,  however,  liave  strongly  ol)jected  to  the  deck- 


is  to  be  recited:  "Bles.sed  be  the  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  created  you  in  justice, 
who  maintained  and  supported  j'ou  in  justice,  who 
cau.sed  you  to  die  in  justice,  and  who  recorded  the 
number  of  you  all  in  justice,  and  who  is  sure  to  re- 
suscitate you  in  justice.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
who  revivest  the  dead "  (Bcr.  58b).  Compare  an 
older  and  milder  version  in  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13,  and 
Tosef.,  Ber.  vi.  5:  "Blessed  be  He  who  recordeth 
the  number  of  you  all.  He  .shall  judge  you  all, 
and  He  shall  raise  you  all.  Blessed  be  He  who  is 
faithful  in  His  word,  the  Reviver  of  the  Dead." 
Compare  also  Pcsik.  R.,  ed.  Buber.  46b,  and  Baer's 
"  'Abodat  Yisrael,"  p.  586.  For  other  prayers  com- 
posed later,  see  "Ma'abar  Yabbok,"  compiled  by 
Aaron  Bcrechiah  of  Modena:  L.  Landshuth,  "ilD 
Di'n  -ISDI  p3'  -layo  D'i'in  lipn.  Berlin.  1867;  and 
B.  H.  Ascher,  "The  Book  of  Life."  4th  ed..  London, 
1874.  A  manual  of  prayers  and  devotional  readings 
upon  visiting   the  cemetery  was   prepared  bi'  the 
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New  York  Boiiiri  of  Jewisli  Ministers,  aud  jiublislied 
(1898)  under  tlie  title  of  "The  Door  of  Hope." 

The  fate  of  their  cemeteries  forms  one  of  the  most 
tragic  chapters  in  the  tragic  history  of  tlie  Jewish 
people.  Every  massacre  of  the  living  was,  us  a  rule, 
followed  by  furious  attacks  on  the  dead  in  their 
graves  and  by  a  wanton  spoliation  of  the  tombstones. 
Graveyards,  though  regarded  as  asylums  by  the 
pagan   Roman  and  Teuton  alike,  were  not  sacred 


tered  tombstones  and  of  graveyards  long  concealed 
from  sight,  liave  brought  considerable  material  to 
light,  with  which  the  historian  is  enabled  to  recon- 
struct in  i)art  the  history  of  "  those  tliat  sleep  in  the 
dust "  and  to  revive  their  memory.  See  C.^t.^combs 
and  To.MBSTOxE  Insckiptions. 

Bibliography  :  Ziinz,  Z.  O.  1.  390  et  seg.;  Rapoport,  In 
Sin  H  ."•  ,oL  -*■'' '  ^■'■*'-  i^rcnvatiom  at  Jenuialcm,  p. 
^U,  London,  1898;  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
-406.-1.  pp.  , ,  et  seq.;  Z.  Frankel's  and  Holdheim's  opinions  in 


PART  OF  THE  CEMETERY  OP  THE  EMANU-EL  CONGREGATION,  AT  SaLEM  FIELDS,   NEW  VORK. 

(From  a  pbotograpb.) 


enough  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  numerous  mobs  to  serve 
as  a  last  refuge  for  the  martyr  race  during  the  cen- 
turies of  persecution.    Old  selihot  and 
Tragic  Fate  many  eye-witnesses,  quoted  in  Zuuz, 
of  Jewisli    "Z.    G."   pp.    396-401,  tell  the  same 
Cemeteries,  sad   story   of  the  Jewish  cemeteries. 
Most  of  the  tombstones  were  scattered 
about  the  cities  and  used  for  building  and   other 
purposes;   and    only    occasionally    were    the   lines 
of  an  inscri]3tion  recorded  by  the  historian.     There 
is  con.sequently  little  hope  that  the  history  of  the  old 
Jewish  communities  will  ever,  like  that  of  buried 
cities  of  old,  be  unearthed.     Nearly  every  trace  of 
the  ancient  cemeteries  and  settlements  has  been  wan- 
tonly effaced.     Still,  a   few  scanty   records  saved 
here  and  there,  and  occasional  discoveries  of  scat- 
Ill. -41 


Freund  s  Ziir  Jndcnfreme  in  Deulschland,  1843,  i.  26ft-371 : 
Theodore  Reinach,  Jvdad,  in  Dietionnaire  des  Antiquity 
Greequcx  ct  Riiiniiinx.  p.  i;34 ;  Stohln.,  Jtidrn  in  Dentxeh- 
land  1806,  pp.  14i>,  lii9,  L'lMi;  Aroniiis.  /,■,■,/,■.^^•»  zur  Ge- 
scliiehtr  derjudiii.  Nos.  :ii;i:i,  lUi;  schcri-r.  Die  Reeld.<rer- 
hmiiii.-!s(  drr  Jiiden  in  Deutuch-OesteiTeiehiitchcn  Landen 
liMil,  pp.  :,':iV2ti2. 

For  the  older  inscriptions  of  Palestine.  Syria,  Africa,  Asia  Minor. 
Rome,  and  tlie  Crimea,  see  the  literature  in  Schurer,  (iesch 
sa  ed..  j.  38-31 :  compare  also  M.  Schwab.  lirpeiinire.  p.  462, 
l-^-'^Pitaphcti,  Paris,  1900;  Jewish  E.ncyclopedia,  i.  509b, 
.MOb. 

For  Altona-HambnrK-Gluckstadt :  Grunwald,  Piyrtiiijiescn-Hra. 
tier  auf  Deulxeher  Krdr,  Hamhurpr,  1902. 

For  Amsterdam,  especially:  S.  F.  Mulder,  Jelx  i,ver  de  Be- 
araatsiilaalxen  dti-  Nederl.  Ltr.  (Temce)ile  le  Amsterdam 
18.-)1;  and  De  Castro,  Keiirvan  (Inifsleeneii,  Levden.  1883. 

For  Barcelona :  F.  Fita,  Bokfiii.  xvii.l90-20(l. 

For  Brest-Lltovsk  :  Feinstein.  nTin  int.  Warsaw.   1886. 

For  Cincinnati :  Pnhlientidns  Am.  Jew.  Ui.it.  Sae.  vili.  54. 

For  Cracow:  J.  M.  Zunz.  P^i•^  -i-f.  i.emberg.  1874;  and  Frled- 
bere,  0'J3N  ninp.  Drohobicz.  1897. 

For  Curai;ao:  J.  M.  Corcos,  Jewii  in  Curacao. 

For  Dijon :  (ierson,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  vl.  222  et  seq. 
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For  Dubno:  P.  Pesls.  Die  SlaM  Diiftiio.  Cracow  19(1. 

FiiiMinh.  Franktort-on-the-Main,  I'.KH. 
For  Kir  i;  Jtc:    limnn,  in  KaufnuynUiedeukhuch,  PP.  3.^ 
V(  «>i..  Bresluu,  l'M>;   Bu.lUei,  i)>.  pp.  4ol  c(  sty.;  Karpe- 

Fo'flieroSa  ^F.  Fita,  Lapidax  Hebrew  de  Genua.  Geronii, 

For(iixKlno:  Frieilensteln,  0'-\13J-i'V.  ^"na-l^         _.     , 
For  Jerusalem:  Fnimkin, ''NTOE' )3><.   "'"°*'  l*'^:  "^"^  ^-   ^■ 

Brisk,  pn'in':  rpSn.  .lerusali'iu,  ISKil  i'(  «</. 
For  Lancaster,  Pa.:  i'liWiVa'ioHS  Am.  Jt  ir.  i/is(.  Soc,  i-x.  » 

Fo'r  U-mberg :  G.  Suchostaw,  =-^|-'  .-^^i-::,  1»«3-18G9;  and  S.  Buber, 

Fo"i.iibnn:  .Nisscnbauni,  p'^JiSa  D'-iVTH  mv'',  Lublin,  1899. 


For  .Macon :  Loeb,  in  liiv.  Et.  JuiiVf.  v.  104. 

ForMayence:  Salfekl.  Mnrt,irnh,gium.  p.O)' 

For  Newport:  Pi(/.(ovi(i.o.s  Am.  .Uir  Hi.'<t.  .>oc.  \i.  61,  b.  ,  A. 

P.  Menlies,  in  lili,;k  Island  7/i.«(.  Ma,iazuie.  vi..W-lto- 
For  New  York:  Daly,  Sclthnuntut  theJcuv  m  ^,^■ll,Awu- 

ica.  pp.  MAi;  Janvier,  hi  Old  :\ci('   1  o(*.  New  lurk,  189i. 
For  Nikolsbure :  Feuclitwang,  in  Kaiifmanu-Oalciililiiuli. 
For  .NureniberK ;  S.liu.il,  .llhiuvlic  Mcrltirilrdnilintat. 
For  IMiiladelphla:  l-iihlii-ntiims  Am.  .JficHisLboe.  i.  -0;    H. 

Morals,  Tlu-  Jni:--  nt  rhiladeliihia.  pp.  -Mt-MK 
For  Ptiiladelphia and  Richmond:  ri(liheatwiifAiii.  Jew.  ifist. 

.Soc.  vi.  WT  i'(  .■,'(■(;.  „    „    ,      7-.- 

ForPracue:    K.   Ueben,  ny  "'J,    Prague,  l.v>i>:    S.  Hock,   I>if 

Familiiii  Proy's.  Preshurg-.  1«K :  M.  Popper.  Iii.'<ehrif1cn 

rifs  Allen  Praner  Jiideii  FrUdlnifcK.  Bruunschweiir,  IbiM; 

B  Foges,  AUerllinmn-  ikr  I'lagtiJi'tiefaUi'll.  Prague,  l>»i. 
ForPresburg:  Weisz,  ^iivn  r'2  ':2X.  Paks,  ISKKi. 
For  Home :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Geseh.  der  Juden  in  Rom. 

I.  49;  Berliner,  Gtsih.  dcrjwhn  in  Koni,  passim. 
For  Segovia  :  lioletin.  i.x.  26.")  ct  s<:i]. 
For  Seville :  F.  Fita,  in  Colcfiii,  .\rii.  1T4-1W.      ^    ^     , 
For  Switzerland:    J.  ('.    Ulrich,  Sammhiny  JUdisclier   Ge- ^ 

schicliliii,  Zuricli,  1770. 
'For  Toledo  :  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  jn^l  'J3,N.  Prague,  lb41. 
:For  Triest :  A.  I.uzzatto.  2-J3.V  '-.i,  Triest.  1851. 
JFor  Venice:  A.  Berliner.  n-:DS  Dm--,   Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

1881  (continued  in  the  annual  '"ntj"  rOiJ.  iii.,  cols.  .i73-.5.'<(i). 
For  Vienna:  L.  A.  FrankI,  Idsc/iri.rtiii  dcs  AUeii  JUdiseUen 
i    fViciiliofs,  Vienna,  18>5. 

For  Warsaw  :  S.  Jewnin,  0':>^i>'  :^^nj,  Warsaw,  1882, 
For  Wilna :  S.  Fuenn,  njrNJ  n'-ii-i,  Wilna,  ISliO  ;  H.  N.  Maggld, 

Njs.i,  -,■,;•,  ,7).  19(10  et  seq. 
For  Worms:    L.    Lewysohn,  D'r""'S    PIE'BJ,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1B55;  Wolf,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  W(irm.i,  p.  81,  Breslau, 

1862. 
F..   C.  K. 

CENSER  :  -Vii  iinplemcnt  shaped  like  a  bowl  or 
a  pau,  iuteuck'il  for  the  burniug  of  iucense.  In  the 
English  Bible  the  term  is  employed  indiscriminately 
to  render  two  Hebrew  words  which  seem  to  have 
denoted  different  objects.  One  of  these  words,  "  mik- 
terct,"  occurs  only  three  times  (once  in  the  variant 
"mekatterot,"  II  Chrou.  x.k.x.  14).  This,  according  to 
its  etymology,  indicated  a  censer  which  was  among 
the  uppointineiits  of  the  Temple  re(jiiire(l  for  the  per- 
formance of  holy  offices.  The  other  word,  "mah 
tall,"  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  twenty-one  times. 
In  the  English  version  it  is  rendered  thirteen  times 
as  "censer."  four  times  as  "tire-pan,"  three  times  as 
"  snulf -dishes,"  and  once  as  "  snuffer. "  Derived  from 
the  root  "hatah  "  (to  gather  together  coal  or  ashes). 
it  was  probably  the  name  of  various  contrivances 
intended  to  remove  the  ashes  or  to  carry  live  coals. 
Dillinaim  and  Knobel  contend  that  it  was  the 
saucer  in  which  the  snuffers  were  deposited.  In 
Ex.  .\.\v.  38  it  stands  for  ladles  u.sed  to  remove  the 
burnt  portion  of  the  wick  (see  Rashi  on  the  pas- 
sage). These  may  have  been  of  small  size.  The 
larger  ones  in  connection  with  the  altar  for  burnt 
offerings  (E.\.  .xxvii.  3;  Niun.  xvii.  3  ct  seq.)  may 
more  properly  be  rendered  by  "flre-pans."  From 
MishnahKelimii.  3,  7  it  is  evident  that  vaiious  forms 
of  these  were  known;  some  being  open  withotit 
rims,  while  others,  designated  as  "complete,"  were 
provided  with  raised  rims 


The  mahtah  was,  as  a  rule,  not  used  to  burn  in- 
cense. From  the  documents,  as  now  incorporated 
iu  the  Pentateuch,  it  appears  that  only  on  the 
golden  altar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  "  the  inner  altar," 
could  incense  be  offered  (Ex.  xxx.  1-7;  xl.  26,  27). 
The  critical  school  has  indeed  contended  that  the 
inner  or  golden  altar  was  not  recognized  iu  earlier 
times.  But  this  does  not  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
documents  to  the  effect  that  in  post-exilic  peiiods 
censers  were  not  proper  utensils  for  the  burning  of 
incense.  The  story  of  Korah'sadherents  (Xum.  xvi. 
17.  18).  as  well  as  Ezek.  viii.  11,  proves  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  later  days  the  use  of  the  mahtah  for 
this  purpose  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  illegal 
profanation. 

But  the  mahtah  was  used  in  conveying  incense  to 
the  altar.  An  exception  t(.)  this  was  in  the  ritual  for 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  high  priest  tilled  the 
censer  with  coals  fioin  the  altar  and,  placing  upon 
them  a  handful  of  incense,  caused  the  smoke  to 
cover  the  mercy -seat  of  the  Ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  These  "pans"  -were  of  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold.  Mishnah  Tamid  v.  5  indicates  that 
those  in  the  Temple  were  complicated  in  construc- 
tion and  of  costly  material  (see  also  Yonia  43b). 

B1BLI0GR.4PHY  :  Keil,  Handlmch  der  BHilisehen  Arcliilolii{iie, 
translated  bv  Christie  and  Cusin,  Edinburgh,  18.><8;  Winer, 
n.  R.  Leipsic,  1833;  Cook,  Exodu.i.  note  on  Ex.  x.xvli.  iS.  in 
the  Bible  (ynnmenlam.  Scribner"s,  New  York,  189S;  No- 
wack,  Biblifehe  Archiloloyic :  commentaries  of  Knobel  and 
Dilimann  to  Extidxis. 

B.  D— E.  G.  H. 

CENSORSHIP  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS  :  Cen 

sorship  is  the  regulation,  lirst  decreed  by  the  Church 
and  then  carried  out  either  by  that  institution  or 
bv  the  state,  whei'eb}'  books  (both  manuscript  and 
printed)  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the_v  contained  heretical  or  other  objec- 
tionable passages.  Upon  this  examination  depended 
the  conditions  under  which  a  book  might  be  used  or 
printed,  or  its  condemnation.  If  a  book  was  uncon- 
ditionally rejected,  it  was  laid  under  the  ban,  and 
all  copies  that  could  be  found  were  destro\-ed.  If  a 
book  was  authorized  conditionally,  all  the  words 
and  passages  that  the  authorities  found  objection- 
able liad  to  be  expunged,  being  either  omitted  en- 
tirely in  works  that  were  about  to  be  printed,  or 
rendered  illegible  iu  those  that  had  already  been  set 
up.  Censorship,  however,  as  regards  the  books  of 
the  .lews,  is  generally  taken  to  mean  only  the  revi- 
sion, expurgation,  or  purification  (pIpT)  of  the  text 
undertaken  in  Italy  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Inquisition. 

The  word  "censura."  iu  the  sense  of  objection  to 
(luestionable  ]ia.ssages,  is  found  from  the  middle  of 

the  fifteenth  century.     "Censor"  was 

The  Words    the  title  of  the  official  appointed  by 

"Censura"  the  Church  to  decide,  after  examina- 

and  "  Cen-    lion,  whether  a  book  was  beyond  all 

sor."  revision,  and  hence  would  have  to  be 

prohibited,  or  whether  it  could  be  re- 
vised and  allowed  to  circulate  after  expurgation. 
But  for  the  examination  of  Hebrew  books  before 
printing  there  were  no  censors,  in  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Such  censors,  employed  by  the  state, 
are  not  found  before  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
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ecnth  century,  and  then  not  in  Italy,  the  chief  seat 
of  censorship,  but  in  the  territory  of  Austria.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  are 
met  with  in  Kussia  also.  The  description  "  censor  " 
is  not  once  found  added  to  the  signature  in  the 
numerous  certiticatesof  censorship  of  Hebrew  books 
that  have  come  down  from  Italy;  but  "reviser" 
(Tevedetor."  1557;  "reveditor,"  1597;  '"riveditore" 
and  "revisore"  in  the  seventeenth  century)  is  the 
usual  title,  and,  as  an  exception,  "  expurgator " 
(1637).  It  would  be  more  correct,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  '"  revisei-s ''  than  of  the  "  censors  "  of 
Hebrew  books  in  Italy.  The  three  converts  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  Mantua  to  revise  the  He- 
brew books  are  only  occasionally  (and  tlien  in- 
correctly) designated  as  "censores."  in  a  document 
dated  Aug.  27,  1595  (printed  by  Stern.  "  I'rkund- 
liche  Beitrilge,"  No.  158).  Evidently  none  of  them 
ever  bore  the  title  "censor"  or  added  it  to  bis 
signature. 

There  was  no  censorship  for  Hebrew  books  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  by  the  Church  as  such.    For 
even  after  a  most  careful  expurgation 
No  Cen-      the  books  of  the  Jews  were  not  to  be 
sorship       given  such  ecclesiastical  authority  as 
Proper.       was  conferred  upon  non-Jewish  works 
when  revised  and  certified  b.v  censors. ' 
Therefore  the    persons  employed  to  examine   the 
Hebrew  books  were  not  considered  by  the  Church  as 
censors  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  censors  (using  the  term  in  its  common  accept- 
ance) proceeded  as  follows:  The  Hebrew  books  were 
demanded  from  their  Jewish  possessors  in  the  name 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  local 
office.  Concealment  of  books  was  rigorously  pun- 
ished, not  only  by  seizure  of  the  books  and  by  large 
tines,  but.  under  certain  circumstances,  also  by 
imprisonment  and  by  confiscation  of  property.  The 
books  collected  were  examined  by  the  appointed  re- 
visers, who  destroyed  the  interdicted  ones,  and  pim- 
ished  their  possessore.  The  objectionable  books 
were  then  expurgated  and  restored  to  their  owners 
with  a  certificate  of  censorship.  The  Jews  had  to 
provide  the  costs  of  the  censorship;  that  is.  the  pay- 
ment of  the  revisers.  It  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
heavy  punishment,  to  restore  the  expurgated  words, 
or  to  supply  the  missing  passages  between  the  lines 
or  in  the  margins. 

All  passages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  revisers, 
contradicted  the  doctrines,  regulations,  or  customs 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  contained 
Objec-        blasphemies,  heresies,  or  errors,  were 
tionable      condemned.    Thus  they  rendered  illeg- 
Phrases      ible  in  Hebrew  books  any  account  of 
and  Pas-      Christiausaud  baptized  Jews,  clericals 
sages.        or  heretics,  the  uucireumcised,  Juda- 
ophobes,  or  observers  of  strange  rites 
(mt  muy  'iaij?>.  unless  the  context  showed  unmis- 
takably that  only  the  idolatry  of  antiquity,  and  not 
Christianity,  could  be  intended.     They  also  expur- 
gated all  references  to  Judaism  as  the  one  true  relig- 
ion in  contrast  to  all  the  others;  all  mention  of  the 
Slessiah  to  come;  any   passages  of  Scripture   in- 
terpreted apologetically  in   favor  of  Judaism,  or 
polemically  in  an  anti-Christian  sense;   all  compli- 
mentary epithets  (as,  for  instance,  pnv.  C^^^p  = 


"pious."  "holy  ")  when  applied  to  the  Jewish  race, 
to  a  Jewish  community,  or  to  individual  Jews,  espe- 
cially to  Jewish  martyrs  (in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela's  "Itinerary."  expressions  like 
"bon»,  felicis. "  or  "probandoe  memori;e,"  etc.,  fol- 
lowing the  names  of  rabbis;  "honesti  viri,"  follow- 
ing "  Judan  "  ;  "  sacra  "  before  "  sy nagoga, "  etc. ,  are 
also  condemned  by  the  papal  index  of  1612).  The 
revisers  also  deleted  any  reflection  on  non-Jews  and 
non-Jewish  matters,  or  even  a  commendation  of 
Jews  or  Judaism,  that  could  be  construed  into  a  re- 
flection on  the  opposite  parties;  all  expressions  like 
'U.  DHN.  'Cl-i.  I'D.  nvt'in  ni3^0  (-wicked  king- 
dom "  "  sectarian,"  "  Koman,"  "  Edom,"  "  stranger  "), 
that  really  or  apparently  referred  to  Christians 
and  Christianity;  all  mention  of  the  word  niDPn 
("Tahnud")  or  of  the  euphemistic  phrase  nin  DIT 
("may  his  dignity  be  exalted";  usually  applied  to 
rulers),  and  similar  expressions,  when  appended  to 
the  names  of  non-Christian  rulers. 

The  words  to  be  expurgated  were  scored  through 
more  or  less  heavily  with  pen  and  ink,  and  some- 
times were  rendered  quite  illegible  by  means  of  cross- 
lines.     In  consequence  of  this  heavy  crossing  with 
acid  ink,  the  paper  in  the  course  of  time  frequently 
crumbled,  as  was  especially  the  case  with  prayer- 
books,    Bible    commentaries,    and    liturgic   works, 
wherein  many  so-called  anti  Christian  passages  were 
treated  with  unusual  severity.     At  the  same  time, 
in  many  other  cases,  the  ink  of  the  expurgator  has 
in  the  course  of  centuries  gradually  failed  and  re- 
vealed the  original  text.     The  application  of  print- 
ing-ink. to  render  the  passage  com- 
Proceed-      pletely    and     permanently    illegible, 
ings  in       seems  to  have   been  an  invention  of 
Detail.       nineteenth-century  censorship.    Occa- 
sionally   the    objectionable    passage 
was  emended,  not  bj'  being  stricken  out,  but  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  words,  such  as  ptJ*  after 

Disy  D'Dt'S  (nigral  D'Mia  naiy^ony,  "wor- 
shipers of  the  stars  and  constellations"),  in  order  to 
exclude  any  possibility  of  applying  the  word  DTOS 
to  the  holy  images  of  the  Christians.  Sometimes  a 
totallj'  imobjectionable  word  was  substituted  for  that 
erased  by  the  reviser:  thus,  instead  of  '1J.  thatmiglit 
be  referred  to  the  Christians,  was  inserted  the  word 
'ni3  ("Cuthean")  or  '^33  ("Babylonian");  and  for 
mi  muy.  abbreviated  into  T'V  ("  strange  rite "), 
which  might  also  mean  Christianity,  was  substituted 
D'^''i'N  muy.  abbreviated  N"y  ("idolatry  ").  Still, 
such  emenilations  can  hardly  have  been  made  by  the 
Christian  revisers,  on  account  of  the  trouble  con- 
nected therewith ;  they  were  probably  undertaken 
by  the  Jewish  owners  themselves,  either  under  com- 
pidsion  or  as  a  precaution.  From  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whenever  a  large  part  of  the  text 
of  a  folio,  of  a  i>age.  or  even  of  a  column  was  con- 
sidered objectionable,  the  reviser,  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  strike  out  the  several  expressions  and 
passages,  preferred  to  deal  summarily  by  cutting  or 
tearing  out  the  whole  folio  or  a  part  of  it.  This  ex- 
plains for  example  the  absence  of  several  folios  from 
the  middle  (ch.  iii. ,  §  25)  of  Joseph  Albo's  "  'Ikkarim  " 
in  most  of  the  Italian  copies  of  the  first  three  editions. 
In  several  cases  it  has  been  definitely  stated  that 
the  revisers  lightened  their  work  either  by  correcting 
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only  one  copy  of  each  book,  ami  using  that  as  a  pat- 
tern for  all  the  other  copies  of  the  same  edition,  or 
by  .■mploying  the  so-called  "Index  Expurgatorius" 
(pipnn  nSD).  a  ''st  of  passages  to  be  expunged, 
prepared   either  by   themselves   or  other   experts. 

When  the  work  of  expurgation  was  linished,  a 

short  certificate  by  the  censor,  in  Latin  or  in  Italian, 

occasionally  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Italian 

Censor's  and  Hebrew,  was  affixed  to  the  last 
Certificate,  page  of  the  book,  or  sometimes  to  the 
title  page.  The  oldest  censor's  note 
extant  is  as  follows:  "15.5.5  Die  10.  dec[eni]bris 
Keuisus  per  D[oraiuum]  Jac[()bu]m  Geraldini  co- 
mis.s[arium]  ap[ostoli]cum.  CiBsar  BelliossusCnriie 
Ep[isc()pa|l[i]s  B(inon[iensis]  et  dicti  D[()mini] 
Comiss(ani]  not|a]r[ius]  uicar[ius],"  which  may 
be  translated:  "Dec.  10,  1.555,  Jac.  Geraldini,  apos- 
tolic connnissioner.  revised  this  book  and  Caesar 
Belliossus.  notary  (and  vicar  ?)  testified  to  tliis  by 
his  .signature  to  the  bishop  of  Bologna  and  to  the 
above  mentioned  commissioner."  There  is  a  similar 
endorsement  of  I  he  episcopal  notary  at  Reggio  made 
in  15.56  by  order  of  the  above-mentioned  apost(jlic 
and  ducal  commissioner  Geraldini. 

The  earliest  censor's  certiticates  (and  even  those 
as  late  as  1604)  were  formulated,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  by' 
the  not.iries  or  the  vicars  of  tlie  Inquisition,  who 
sometimes  added  the  information  that  the  inquisitor 
N.  N.  authorized  the  book,  an<l  that  he  (the  notary 
or  vicar)  signed  liy  order  or  in  the  jilace  of  the  former. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  less 
often  liuring  the  seventeenth,  the  local  inquisitor 
signed  alone,  sometimes  adding  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  commissioned  the  reviser  N.  N. 
to  look  through  the  book.  In  1594  a  reviser  (Ilip- 
politus  Ferrareusis  of  Cremona)  testified  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  book  revised  by  him  had  been  passed 
by  the  Inquisition  with  the  permission  of  the  vicar 
Js.  N.  A  double  signature  to  the  same  revision  is 
also  often  foimd;  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  reviser 
commissioned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  below  it  that 
of  the  inquisitor  Ijy  whom  the  order  was  given  (end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Turin);  or  that  of  the 
reviser,  and  below  it  that  of  the  notary  (1600). 

Beginning  with  1.55T,  censors'  certificates  of  the 
reviser — who  sometimes  adds  that  he  has  revised 
the  book  by  order  of  the  inquisitor  (1.590,  1622; 
Ancona,  1629)  or  of  the  Inquisititm  (16ST)— are 
foiuid  side  tty  side  with  tliese  censors'  certiticates 
signed  on  the  authority  of  the  Imiiiisition  by  its 
officials,  which,  however,  were  declared  inadmissi- 
ble by  the  Roman  Curia  from  tiu'  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  reviser  him.self,  that  of  another  person 
occurs  (1622),  with  the  remark  that  the  revision  has 
been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  ajipointed  cor- 
rector, N.  N.,  or  that  tlie  book  has  been  revised  by 
another  in  the  presence  of  the  signer,  by  order  of  the 
Inqui.sitor.  A  curious  entry  of  the  "year  1.566  is 
found,  to  the  effect  that  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Dani  revised 
the  book  with  the  permission  of  the  Inquisitor  of 
Alexandria,  Vincentio  Perera.  The  books  revised 
at  Mantua  in  1.597  often  have  tlie  signatures  of  two 
revisers,  Domenico  Irosolomitano  and  Alessaudro 
Scipionc.     In  most  cases,  however,  the  expurgation 


is  testified  to  by  one  signature  onlj-,  often  coutjiining 
merel}"  the  name  of  the  expurgator.  but  occasionally 
other  matter,  as  date,  place,  the  nature  of  work  done 
(correction,  expurgation,  revision,  seldom  approba- 
tion), and  details  of  the  commission  (middle  of  six- 
teenth century):  Vittorio  Eliano.  baptized  grandson 
of  the  famous  grammarian  Elijah  Levita  of  Venice 
wrote :  "  De  ordine  dei  Essecutori  contra  la  Biixstcma  " 
(by  order  of  the  Executive  Commission  against  Blas- 
phemy); others  wrote:  "1(522,  by  order  and  in  the 
name  of  the  bishop  "  ;  "  1G23,  by  the  order  of  Rome  "  ; 
"  1683,  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Urbino  " ;  "  17.54. 
by  order  of  themagister  Sacri  Palatii."  The  follow- 
ing protest,  written  in  1640—41  by  the  corrector  Giro- 
lamo  da  Durallano,  in  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the 
book  is  an  exception :  ^j;  N^  D'  13J?  bv  ''NJJ^  01^5^3  niSo. 
1D2TJ  D'lSUn.  probably  meaning  that  expressions 
of  di.sdain  (nii'?3.  probably  misspelled  for  ni?7p) 
have  been  applied  not  to  Christians,  but  to  idol 
worshipers.  Once,  in  17.54,  in  addition  to  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  reviser,  Peruzzotti,  there  occurs  a 
warning  to  the  owner  of  the  book  (who  has  affixed 
iiis  .signatiire  thereto),  that  the  restoration  of  the 
erased  words  is  forbidden  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  100 
scndi. 

As  the  censorship  of  Hebrew  works  was  never 
given  an  authoritative  character,  the  Church  refu- 
sing any  responsibility  for  conscien- 
Renewed  tious  expurgation,  books  that  had 
Revision,  once  been  revised  and  attested  could 
be  again  demanded  for  censorship, 
either  by  the  Inquisition  of  another  place,  or  even 
by  the  s;;me  local  Inquisition.  Frequently  books 
are  found  containing  five  different  censors'  certifi- 
cates within  half  a  century  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  certificate  of  expurgation  was  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  an  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  the  expur 
gated  book.  The  repeated  domiciliary  visits  and  re- 
visions of  books  in  the  sixteenth  century  may  have 
been  due  to  the  suspicion  that  some  .Jews  owned 
prohibited  Ijooks.  such  as  Talmud  treatises.  But 
even  after  experience  had  shown  liow  groundless 
these  suspicions  were,  the  authorities  did  not  cease 
to  demand  Hebrew  books.  Even  works  published 
with  the  permission  of  the  authorities  ("con  liccnza 
deisupcriori"),  and.  hence,  examined  and  sanctioned 
before  printing,  had  to  be  produced  again  and  again 
for  purposes  of  censorship.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  earlier  revisers  was  sometimes 
doubted;  and  they  were  openly  accused  of  super- 
ficiality and  negligence  in  correcting,  of  unreliabil- 
ity, and  even  of  bribery.  It  became  evident  at  each 
new  revision  that,  in  spite  of  the  censor's  certificate, 
many  books  had,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
been  left  wholly  or  almost  intact:  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  much  offensive  mal  ter  had  not  been  ex  puuged  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  many  erased  passages  had  been 
restored  by  means  of  chemicals  or  had  been  written 
in  the  margin,  the  severe  interdiction  notwithstand- 
ing. One  local  inquisition  distrusted  the  other;  one 
inquisitor,  his  predecessor;  all  mistrusted  the  bap- 
tized revisers  and  the  Jewish  owners.  This  dis- 
trust, increased  by  repeated  denunciations  and  by 
the  prevailing  inclination  to  harass  the  Jews,  led  in 
Italy  to  repeated  domiciliary  visits  and  to  the  con- 
fiscation or  renewed  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books 
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in  the  old  territory  of  the  Pontifical  States  in  1753 
and  1754.  This  last  extensive  book-inquisition 
marked  theendof  expurgatorial  censorship  in  Italy. 
The  rules  followed  in  the  expurgation  became 
more  and  more  stringent  as  time  went  on.  The  re- 
visers up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
much  more  lenient  than  those  who  came  after:  and 
the  latter,  again,  were  not  so  rigorous  as  the  revisers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A  list 
of  the  general  rules  to  l)c  observed  in  expurgating 
Hebrew  books  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  -|BD 
plp'tn,  of  which  (as  now  known)  only  five  copies  are 
extant  in  manuscript.  This  book,  written  in  He- 
brew, is  an  "Index  Expiirgatorius " 
Principles  for  several  hundred  Hebrew  books. 
of  Cen-  and  was  begun  in  1594  by  an  anony- 
sorship.  mous  Capuchin.  It  was  finished  in 
1596  by  Domenico  Irosolomitano,  who 
made  additions,  bringing  it  down  to  1012.  Finally 
it  was  further  enlarged  in  l()2(j  by  the  reviser  Renato 
da  Modena.  It  was  nut  used,  Imwever,  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  Although  theoreticall}'  there 
was  a  defiuile  agreement  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
followed  in  exijurgatiug  a  book,  practically  the  re- 
visers acted  uio.st  arbitrarily  :  so  that  frequently  dif- 
ferent copies  of  the  same  book  were  severely  scored 
b)'  one  censor  and  hardly  touched  b}'  another.  No 
similarity  of  treatment  was  ob.>icrved  even  by  the 
same  censor.  At  one  time  he  would  be  severe,  at 
another  lenient:  at  one  time  thorough,  and  at  an- 
other lax.  Chance  and  Inibery  also  came  into  play. 
As  the  revisers  were  jiaid  by  the  Jews,  and  were 
mostly  poor  converts  to  whom  money  was  a  consid- 
eration, the  Jews  bought  their  good-will  in  order  to 
save  the  books  from  lieing  nuitilated;  hence  the  re- 
visers were  often  bribed  to  certify  to  the  expurga- 
ti<:in,  though  the  books  had  hardly  been  touched. 

Numerous  blunders  were  made  by  the  generally 
ignorant  censors  of  the  sixteenth  and  .seventeenth 
centuries.  The  following  striking  ex- 
Ignorant  amples,  unlike  the  fictitious  illustra- 
Censor-  tions  which,  given  first  in  the  "Lite- 
ship,  raturblatt  des  Orients "  (v.  548,  vii. 
251).  have  been  widel)-  copied,  are 
genuine  and  attested.  LriurcntiusFranguellus(1575) 
strikes  out  the  word  niD^D  ("  knowledge,"  not  "Tal- 
mud'")  in  the  prayer  "Let  us  heed  all  the  knowledge 
of  Thy  law,"  -|min  mo^n  nai  h^  nX;  the  verse 
of  the  Psalm  IVIND.  O'lJ  naX;  anil  similar  Biblical 
passages,  in  which  D'lJ.  DHX.  "iC'V  occurs,  as  though 
these  passages  referred  to  ('hristianify.  Luigi  of 
Bologna  (1602)  deletes  the  words  inSiS  'ICJ'  in  the 
book  ]cnr\  DDlin  (ed.  Venice,  1545.  §  86).  where 
the  cutting  of  the  hair  is  referred  to.  Hence 
he  read  in^J?  and  took  it  to  mean  a  cleric  (niiJ)- 
In  the  book  D'ansi  D*pD3(w'-  Venice.  1546)  the  same 
censor  sti'ikes  out  the  first  words  in  n'3  pL"1  73113. 
("He  who  bathes  while  he  holds  an  insect  in  his 
hand,")  which  he  here  connected  with  Christian  baji- 
tism.  Giovanni  Domenico  Vistorini  (1609)  deletes 
the  Biblical  passage  'Ijn  nipna  la^D  i6)  i"  the  book 
h^fi  niVD  "IQD  (Venice,  1547,  fol.  10).  In  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra's  preface  to  his  Pentateuch  commentary 
the  words  J'D  ^31  nvIC")  H't-''^  are  stricken  out  by 
several  expurgators,  who  evidently  took  them  to 


refer  to  the  Messiah,  to  Jesus,  and  to  all  Christians, 
while,  in  reality,  two  Karaite  eommenliitors,  Mashiah 
and  Jeshua,  and  similar  sectaries,  are  meant. 

The  extent  of  the  work  of  a  busy  censor  may  be 
estimated  from  a  manuscript  notice  of  Domenico 
Irosolimitano,  prol)ably  of  the  year  1612  (in  Porges 
copy  of  "Sefer  ha-Zikkuk  "),  which  states  that  he 
had  expurgated  21,167  (read  "22,167")  printed 
books,  4,311  manuscripts,  and  2,533  books,  partly 
printed  and  partly  in  manuscrijit:  a  total  of  29,011 
works. 

The  first  notice  of  Jews  having  l)eeu  forced  to 
expurgate  alleged  blasphemies  against  Christianity 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  tjiirteenth  century. 
On  Aug.  19,  1263.  King  Jacob  of  Aragon  ordered 
all  the  Jews  within  his  domain  to  delete  within  three 
months  all  the  so-called  objectionable  passages  found 
in  their  books  either  by  themselves  or 
History  of   l)y  Paul  of  Burgos.  Failure  to  obey  the 

Expur-       command  would  entail  tliedi-struction 

gation.  of  the  books  and  a  heavy  fine.  Books 
of  the  fifteenth  century  also  show  many 
omi.ssions  in  the  text,  gaps  not  filled  in,  and  textual 
emendations,  which  are  due  either  to  previously  ex- 
purgated manuscript  copies  or  to  Jewish  expurga- 
tion made  before  printing.  In  1426  the  Jews  of 
Savoy  expunged  from  their  Talmud  cojfies  and 
prayer-books  jiassages  pointed  out  as  objectionable 
by  the  Inquisition.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Jews  in  the  duchy  of  Jlilan  ex- 
purgated their  jirayer-books  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  denunciations  of  the  apostate  Vicenzo.  AVhen 
compared  with  earlier  editions,  printed  books  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  show  many 
omissions,  indicating  a  Jewish  anticipatory  expur- 
gation: but  whether  this  was  undertaken  from  fear 
or  by  order  of  the  authorities  is  not  certain. 

Eight  months  after  the  Talmud  was  publicly 
burned  at  Home  (Sept.  9,  1553),  a  papal  bull  {May  29, 
15.54)  connnanded  the  Jews,  on  )iain  of  heavy  pun- 
ishment, to  give  up  within  four  months  all  l).ooks  con- 
taining alleged  blasphemies  or  vituperations  against 
Jesus;  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  other  He- 
brew books  that  contained  no  objectionable  pas- 
sages. Hereby  expurgation  of  all  Hebrew  books 
was  naturally  assumed  without  being  expressly 
demanded.  An  ecclesiastical  decision  from  Rome, 
given  through  the  "Essecutori  contra  la  Blastema" 
in  Venice  toward  the  end  of  1.553,  declared,  in  an- 
swer to  the  ([Uestion  which  Talmudic  books  apart 
from  the  Talmud  proper  should  lie  burned,  that  the 
non-Talmudic  books  should  be  n'vised  by  Christians 
who  knew  Hebrew. 

The  first  one  otticially  appointed  for  this  work  was 
the  baptized  Jew  Jacob  Geraldino  (Geraldini),  pro- 
posed by  the  Jews  themselves  and  made  apostolic 
conunissiouer  by  the  pojie  in  1555.  In  15.56  he  was 
appointed  ducal  commissioner  by  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena. Another  convert,  Andrea  de  Monte,  ajipointed 
not  by  the  pope,  but  at  the  reciuest  of  the  Jews, 
was  soon  associated  with  him.  Their  work  was 
merely  su])erficial ;  and  it  gave  subse(|uent  censorial 
authorities  much  cause  for  complaint.  Probably, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  expurgators,  the 
rabbi  Abraham  Provenzale  of  JIantua  began  (1555) 
a  list  of  passages  to  be  expurgated,  but  did  not 
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get  beyond  thirty   books,  mostly   Bible  comnn'ii- 

In  order  to  anticipate  the  censorship  by  correcting 
the  texts  before  printing,  the  printing  establishment 
founded  at  Cremona  in  lood  engaged  as  reviser 
Vittorio  Eliano,  a  baptized  grandson  of  the  gram- 
marian Elijali  Levita.  Tlie  Jews  were  so  glad  to 
save  their  non-Talmudic  books  from  expurgation, 
that  they  willingly  made  great  pecuniary  sacrifices 
in  ortler  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  expiirgators. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  the  Roman  Inquisition, 
however,  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  number 
of  books  permitted  to  be  expurgated.  When,  in 
1559,  the  first  papal  index  of  prohibited  books  ap- 
peared—which included  the  Talmud  with  all  its 
compendiums,  glosses,  notes,  interpretations,  and 
expositions— the  vicars  of  tlie  Inquisition  at  Cre- 
mona (Sixtus  of  Siena  and  Hieronymus  of  Vercclli) 
endeavored  to  give  to  it  llie  widest  possible  interpre- 
tation. On  complaint  of  the  Jews  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  however — to  which  Cremona  at  that  time 
belonged — most  of  the  non-Talmudic  books  were 
restored,  although  grudgingly.  The  two  above- 
mentioned  vitars  demanded  a  high  price  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  returned  books,  made  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  others,  and  in  addressing  the  duke  the 
Jews  could  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  two  revi- 
sers had  cared  more  for  the  money  tlian  for  the  ex- 
purgation. 

The  index  of  Pius  IV.  of  Trent,  whicli  appeared 
March  2-1,  1364,  permitted  the  Jews  to  use  Hebrew 
and  even  Talmudic  books,  provitied  they  were 
printed  without  the  word  "Talmud,"  and  were 
purged  from  vituperations  against  the  Cliristian  re- 
ligion. The  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books,  thus 
expressly  declared  admissible,  was  henceforth  regu- 
larly undertaken  before  printing,  either  by  the  Jews 
tliemselves  or  by  Christian  correctors;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  more  or  less  mutilated  slate  of  re- 
prints since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Although  the  exi.iurgation  of  Hebrew  books  and 
manuscripts  was  midertaken  about  15()0-74  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was 
certified  to  neither  by  Ihe  signatures  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion nor  by  those  of  the  expurgators.  Tliere  is  a 
single  certificate  (1506)  that  the  rabbi  "Jhehodali" 
of  the  tribe  of  "Dan  "  expurgated  a  l)ook  by  per- 
mission of  the  Inquisition.  As  late  as  1.589-90  it 
nuist  have  been  customary  in  Mantua  not  to  sign 
censors'  certificates;  for  not  a  single  signature  by 
Alessiindro  Scijiione  is  extant  from  this  period,  al- 
though in  1589-90  hi'  corrected  and  revised  all  the 
Hebrew  books  in  that  city.  The  statement  in  Neu- 
baner's  "Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Jlanuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library"  (Index,  "Censors"),  that  Lau- 
rentius  "Franqviella"  signed  censors'  certificates  as 
early  as  1571,  seems  to  be  due  to  an  error  in  reading 
the  date;  the  signature  of  Laurentius  Franguellus, 
who  was  one  of  the  busiest  revisers  of  whom  there 
is  record,  is  not  found  before  Nov.  1574. 

In  1.571  the  first  papal  Index  Expurgatorius  for 
non-Jewish  books  appeared.  For  Hebrew  books 
busy  expurgators  doubtless  used  a  similar  index,  as 
it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  correct  every 
book  afresh  page  by  page.  None  of  these  Hebrew 
indices,  however,  not  even  the  "Sefer  ha-Zikkuk," 


already  mentioned,  received  the  authorization  or  ec- 
clesiastical sanction  granted  to  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius for  non-Hebrew  books.  For,  although  the 
Church  declared  the  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books 
indispensable,  neither  the  Roman  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  existing  since  1571,  nor  the  Congrega- 
tio  Sancti  Officii  of  Rome,  founded  1588,  nor  any 
pope  would  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  expur- 
gation undertaken  by  the  Christian  re\'isers,  who 
were  generally  of  Jewish  origin;  nor  would  they 
confer  upon  tlie  purified  texts  the  approbation  of  the 
Cliurch.  Furthermore,  the  opinions  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  the  admissibility  and  value  of  tlie  ex- 
purgation of  Hebrew  books  were  continually  chan- 
ging, not  only  with  successive  incumbents  of  the 
pajial  chair,  but  at  times  even  with  one  and  the  same 
pope. 

I3y  permission  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  the  cen- 
sored (mutilated)  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1578-81  with  many  of  its  pas- 
sages cliangcd  beyond  recognition,  a  scandalous  in- 
stance of  Roman  censorship.  But  even  this  "  purified  " 
Talmud  did  not  receive  ecclesiastical  approbation, 
but  was  merely  tolerated.     In  tlie  third  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  e.Mraordinarily  large  numbers 
.Vacillation  of   Ilelirew  books  were  expurgated. 
in  Cen-       Notwithstanding    the    manj'    annoy- 
sorship.       auces  and   the   lieavy  expenses  con- 
nected therewith,  the  Jews  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  save  their  books  from  destruction,  and 
to  be  protected  against  the  punisliiiient  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  non-expurgated  books. 

The  customary  inconsistency  of  the  papal  court 
was  nowagain  shown  in  the  continual  wavering  be- 
tween leniency  and  rigor.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Jews,  who  shrank  from  no  trouble  and  no  sacrifices, 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  in  1.540,  ordered  a  renew'ed  expur- 
gation of  the  Talmud  by  the  Index  commission,  and 
the  rules  to  be  followed  were  formulated;  but  the 
year  after  Sixtus'  death  the  Roman  Inquisition 
wrote  that  the  expurgation  of  the  Talmud  was  a 
ridiculous  and  useless  work.  In  1.593  the  Inquisi- 
tion repeatedly  declared,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  tliat  the  Jews  had 
no  right  to  keep  any  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible 
and  grammars.  A  year  later,  however,  a  bull  of  the 
same  pope  limited  the  prohibition  to  a  few  Talmudic 
and  cabalistic  books,  together  with  some  other  He- 
brew books  and  manuscripts — already  condemned 
by  his  predecessor — which  could  not  be  permitted, 
even  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  been  expur- 
gated. A  papal  writ  of  April  17,  1.593,  allowed  the 
Jews  six  weeks  in  which  to  expurgate  other  books 
that  had  not  been  expressly  forbidden.  The  bishops 
and  local  inquisitors,  confused  by  these  contradic- 
tions, waverings,  and  changes  of  the  chief  authority, 
treated  the  books  of  the  Jews  according  to  their  own 
personal  likes  or  dislikes,  rather  than 
Papal  in  accordance  with  the  severe  or  le- 
Inconsist-  nieut  injunctions  from  Rome.  As 
ency.  early  as  1591,  and  more  frequently 
since  then,  inquisitors  were  censured 
and  threatened  because  they  had  jiarticipated  in  the 
expurgation  of  Hebrew  books,  and  had  affixed  their 
signatures  to  them. 
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In  1588  various  Jewish  communities  vainly  urged 
the  Roman  Inquisition  to  depute  an  expurgator  to 
purify  their  boolvs  from  heresies  and  errors.  The 
Inquisition  continued  to  insist  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  tlie  Church  not  to  engage  in  any  way  in  expurga- 
ting Hebrew  books,  but  merely  to  punish  those  Jews 
found  in  possession  of  imcensored  or  insufliciently 
expurgated  ones.  Thus,  the  Jews  of  Mantua,  who 
at  their  own  expense  had  their  books  revised  by  the 
convert  Alessandro  Scipione  (1589-90),  could  not 
obtain  a  signed  official  certificate  of  the  revision. 
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garded  this  decree  of  their  superiors,  and  were  re- 
pea  tedl)'  reprimanded  therefor  by  the  Holy  Office. 

The  series  of  contradictions  from  Rome  is  repeated 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Notwithstanding  the 
strict  prohibitions  renewed  from  time  to  time,  He- 
brew books  were  expurgated  not  only  by  Christian 
revisers,  but  also  by  those  appointed  and  authorized 
by  the  Church;  as,  for  instance,  in  1608,  whenPielro 
Ferdinando  signs  liimself  "Revisore  deputato."  In 
1618  Giovanni  Domenico  Carretto  was  a|)i)ointed 
corrector  for  one  year  by  the  inquisitor-general  of 
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Rrssi.v.N  Ce.s'sor's  Marks  on  the  Title-Pagk  uf  the  M.i.msukiit  ot  A.  U.  Dobsevaue's  "  Lo  Dibblm  Weli>  Ya'.m:.' 


It  was  not  until  1595  that  the  .Jews  of  that  city  pre- 
vailed upon  the  bishop  to  appoint  as  cen.sors  of  He- 
brew books  the  three  converts,  Laurentius  Fran- 
guellus,  Domenico  Irosoliniitann,  and  Alessandro 
Scipione.  All  the  Hebrew  books  of  Mantua  were 
again  expurgated  en  masse;  and  the  completed  re- 
vision was  certified  to  at  the  end  of  each  book  by 
the  signature  of  one  or  two  revisers.  In  the  same 
way  the  Roman  inquisitional  tribunal,  contrary  to 
former  ordinances,  decreed  in  1598  that  Hebrew 
books,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  among  the  prohib- 
ited ones,  should  be  left  to  the  local  inquisition  for 
correction;  but  in  1602  the  Roman  Inquisition 
ordered  the  local  inquisitions  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books.  Neverthe- 
less many  censors'  certificates  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth show  that  the  local  inquisitions  often  disre- 


Mantua.  Pope  Gregory  XV.  (1621-23).  unlike  his 
predecessors,  doubtless  approved  the  censorship  of 

Hebrew  books  by  Christians;  for  dur- 

Seven-       ing  his  incumbency  of  the  pajial  chair 

teenth  and   at  least  three  expurgators  of  Hebrew 

Eighteenth  books  were  appointed  by  the  Roman 

Centuries.    Inquisition:      Viucentius       Matelica, 

1622,  "auctoritate  apostoHca":  Isaia 
di  Roma,  1633,  "  per  ordiuc  di  Roma  "  ;  and  Petnis 
de  Trevio,  1623,  "deputatus"  (officially  apiiointed 
to  revise  hooks).  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XV. 
more  stringent  rules  in  regard  to  books  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Rome,  probably  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  fanatic  cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo.  In 
1635  it  was  again  decreed  that  the  Jews  themselves 
should  expurgate  their  books;  but  in  the  following 
year  Renato  da  Modena  was  appointed  expurgator 
by  the  Inquisition  of  that  city. 
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In  1641  llie  work  of  o.\p>irgation  was  rclaxoil  in 
Italy.  The  old  Hebrew  books  and  mamisciipts  had 
been  repeatedly  expurgated;  the  newly  printed 
books  were  by  a  rigorous  eensorsliip  puritied  of  all 
objectionable  matter  before  pidjlication,  and  after 
that  were  generally  again  examined  by  exiniigatnrs. 
Yet  the  monk  Antonio  Francisco  Enriquez.  appointed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Urbino,  was  still  busily  em- 
ployeil  as  expurgator  (1683-88). 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  work  of  revision  was  re- 
sumed with  renewed  zeal  througlKUit  the  papal  do- 
minions, by  Giovanni  Antonio  Costanzi.  actively  as- 
sisted by  Philiop  Peruzzotti(  17.53-54).  Costanziwas 
seriptor  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  author 
of  the  large  catalogue  of  its  Hebrew  manuscripts 
that  appeared  in  1756  under  Assemani'sname.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  of  rest,  the  Jews  had  undone  the 
work  of  the  censors  by  restoring  the  exjuiuged  or 
omitted  passages.  Though  this  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do,  punishable  not  only  by  conti.scation  and 
large  tines,  but  also  bj'  long  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Abiad  Basila  in  Mantua.  1733, 
yet  the  Jews  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  They 
were  suddeidy  dumbfounded  when,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Costanzi,  searching  domiciliary  visits  in 
quest  of  Hebrew  books  were  made  in  all  the  ghettos 
of  the  pontifical  states.  The  Hebrew  books,  with- 
out exception,  were  collected  and  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  permitted  without  reserve,  which 
were  inunediately  returned;  (3)  those  permitted  con- 
ditionally, returned  after  having  been  revised  and 
paid  for;  and  (3)  those  absolutely  unrevisable,  whicli 
were  confiscated.  Whenever  .several  copies  of  the 
same  book  had  to  be  revised,  the  reviser  corrected 
merely  one  copy,  which  he  signed;  the  Jews  were 
then  obliged  to  correct  all  other  copies  by  this  one, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  reviser  for  his  signature. 

After  the  arduous  work  of  revision  had  been  com- 
pleted an  edict  was  issued,  in  1755,  for  the  Pontifical 
States,  either  prohibitiu.g  Hebrew  books  entirely  or 
pernutting  them  under  certain  restrictions.  Co- 
stanzi planned  to  formulate  exact  rules  for  the  cen- 
sorship of  such  works;  endeavoring  also  to  work 
out  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Jewish  books,  sim- 
ilar to  that  first  made  by  the  Sjianish  Incpiisition  for 
non-Jewish  books.  His  trouble  was  in  vain ;  and 
his  book,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Assemani,  was  arranged  with  signal  eleai- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  now  buried 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Outside  of  Italy  the 
exjjurgation  of  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  was 
undertaken  only  in  the  French  territory  belonging 
to  the  Pontifical  States.  For  the  censorship  ofHe- 
brew  books  in  Kvissia  and  for  a  list  of  censors  sec 
below. 

BiBLiOGRAPnv:  Zunz,  In  Hcln:  Bibl.  ii.  43  et  sir/.:  Mortara 
and  Steinschneliler,  in  Hfhr.  Bihl.  v.  73  et  sett..  96  et  xeq  135 
et  mi.;  F.  H.  licuscli,  D.r  IntUr  der  Vrrhotrjieti  nnclicr, 
3  vols..  Bonn,  Is."*:;  s,");  iiiem.  IiKlins  LUnonini  Pin)iiliitn- 
nini.Tnl)lns.'i-n,  issil;  A.  liorlinor,  CnKui-  iiiiil  Cmitisrati'ii, 
Frankfort-on-ilR--Maiu,  ISUl ;  M.  Siern,  UihuiKlUvhe  Bci- 
tiMgc,  Kiel.  1893 ;  SacerUote,  in  Rev.  EtudeK  Juives,  xxx.  3.57 
\fm'''''  ^^''  '""PP®''-  C<:"^'»'»liip  "f  Hebrew  Bonks,  New  Yorli, 

o-  N.  P. 

In  Russia :    Jews  at  once  took  advantage  of 

the  ukase  of  Catherine  II.,  dated  Jan.  27,  1783,"per- 


mitting  the  establishment  of  printing-presses;  and 
in  the  same  year  Hebrew  books  were  iniblished  at 
Shklov  and  Polonnoe.  These,  as  well  as  books  im- 
ported from  Poland  (on  account  of  there  being  no 
Hebrew  censors  among  the  censors  of  foreign  books 
at  the  custom-houses,  oraniong  the  censors  of  domes- 
tic luintcd  matter  in  the  chief  towns),  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  government.  The  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities was  first  drawn  by  Governor-General  Pas- 
sek  to  the  condition  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Hebrew 
books.  This  official  reported  in  1790  that  he  had 
ordered  some  Jewish  books,  imported  from  Poland, 
to  be  detained  at  the  custom-house  of  Tolochin ; 
holding  the  silence  of  the  fiscal  laws 
Beginning-  with  regard  to  Hebrew  books  to  be 
of  Cen-  a  prohibition  against  their  admission 
sorship.  into  Russia — contrary  to  the  dictum 
of  the  "kahal"  (communal  council) 
of  Mohilev,  which  claimed  that  such  silence  implied 
only  the  non-taxation  of  Hebrew  books.  Catherine 
thereupon  jirohibited  the  importation  of  Hebrew 
books,  stating  that  the  Jews  could  obtain  their  sup- 
plies of  religious  literature  from  tlie  Russian  print- 
ing-offices. 

p"or  six  years  (1790-96)  this  jirohibition  was  tlie 
subject  of  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  smug- 
,gling,  the  small  and  iuadeqimte  Russian  printing- 
olfices  being  unable  to  (iroduce  the  large  numbers  of 
liooks  needed.  In  1796  the  government  legalized 
the  importation  of  Hebrew  books,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  ukase  of  Sept. 
28  of  that  year,  by  which  the  liberty  to  establish 
printing-offices  in  Russia  was  withdrawn.  Special 
censors,  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  now 
became  a  necessity.  On  Oct.  17,  1796,  Paul  I.  issued 
a  ukase  ordering  the  installation  of  two  learned  Jews 
in  the  censor's  office  at  Riga,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining Hebrew  books,  both  those  ])ublished  in 
Russia  and  those  imported.  The  "  two 
At  Riga,  learned  Jews  "  were  found  by  Gov- 
ernor Richtcr  of  Livonia  in  the  per- 
sons of  Jloses  Hezekiel  (or  Ilekiel)  and  Ezekiel 
David  Lewy,  both  of  Riga,  who,  after  having  been 
sworn  (Jan.  1,  1798),  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
subordinates  of  the  Gentile  censor  at  Riga,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  300  rubles  a  year.  The  first  Jewish  censor 
with  full  powers  was  Leon  Elkan,  a  Prussian  Jew, 
who,  being  well  recommended  to  the  authorities, 
was  appointed  Jewish  censor  at  Riga  at  a  salary  of 
600  rubles  a  year. 

The  Jewish  communities  soon  felt  the  scarcity 
of  .sacred  books,  due  first  to  the  interference  of  the 
government  with  private  enterprise  in  the  printing 
industry,  anil  secondl_y  to  the  forced  import  of  He- 
brew books  through  one  channel ;  namely,  through 
Riga.  .lewish  merchants  complained  to  the  local 
officials,  and  petitioned  the  higher  authorities  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  censors  at  Radzivil  also  petitioned 
the  attorney-general  to  increase  the  luimber  of  .lew- 
ish censors,  on  the  ground  tliat  in  the  governments 
of  Volhynia,  Podolsk,  and  Jlinsk  there  were  many 
Jews  who  needed  Hebrew  books  "both  for  prayer 
and  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  Law 
and  Faith."  The  request  was  refused,  tlie  govern- 
ment considering  one  Jewish  censor  sufficient  for  the 
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needs  of  all  the  Russian  Jews.  It  was  not  until  1798 
that   a   censor's   office  was   established   at   Wilua, 

Karl  Tile  of  Leipsic  being  appointed 
At  Wilna.    censor  for  Hebrew  books  in  that  year. 

The  new  office  did  not.  Iiowever,  com- 
mence operations  until  JIarcli  14,  1800:  and  in  the 
mean  while  the  censorship  of  Hebrew  books,  of 
cither  foreign  or  native  production,  continued  to 
be  exercised  in  Riga,  whither  the  Jewish  printing- 
houses  of  Grodno,  Shklov,  Slavuta,  Koretz,  and 
Novodvor  had  to  send  their  works  for  approbation. 
It  is  interesting 


sod  otiier  youths  look  an  active  pan  io  tlic  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  tile  aeventies  Alexander  knew 
and  always  appreciated  the  loyalty  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  bis  .lewisli  subjects,  and  ou  many  occasions 
rewarded  them  for  tlieir  services  to  the  countrj'. 
When  the  as.sassinalioo  of  Alexander  by  nihilist 
conspirators  became  known,  the  Jews  of  Ruasia 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  the  benevolent  czar 
and  liberator 

BiaLror.RAPnY:  Pemldov  SAO-iionaio.  I'tprtitht  I'lpmi  o 
TtiwHl,  SI.  rnenhiint.  ISSl ;  Jollm  Et-konl.  f.m  yuolaut 
J.  HI  AUiamUr  III  2U  r4  .  Ulpsli.-.  I»«l ;  Onbatukl.  JTu*- 
ahm  ZnhimiHlalilalvifi  IViTcwnMi.  pp.  :u^^&  St.  Itlein- 
bunt.  IKTT^  .Si.itmolirl.r.M  ^'^rt^rtfr^  L'trrnluru"  IVw. 
yoMhiinHiLvtuim  l"iiru*l/E  '  J"Os  (/"  I"^.  Si  Pit-Tshiirg.  ItttO. 
H    R 

ALEXANDER  in..   ALEXANDROVICH, 

£mperor  of  Russia :  iJornnlSt.  IViei-shiirg.  March 
10  l^"p, 'h'-iiat  l.ivadia.  Nov  1.181*4  He n-srcudcd 
til.  iLr..ti,  M.ifrh  14.  IWfl.tliediivnftcrtlicussu-isina 
liou  ui  lii>  ljUii;r  Alciond.-r  II  The  terrible  fate  of 
the  lalicr  pi.>duced  an  a^sful  impression  upon  Alei- 
niKli  r  hill  iostciid  of  conliouing  the  reforms  of  the 


to  note  that  the 
first  book  to 
puzzle  the  official 
censor  as  to  its 
being  in  accord 
with  the  designs 
of  t li c  govern- 
ment  was  an  ordi- 
nary prayer-book, 
entitled  "  Rosli 
Hodcsh  Siddu- 
rim. "  The  most 
doubtful  passages 
were  founij  in  the 
"  Eighteen  Bene- 
dictions, "in"  Tah- 
nuu,"  and  in  the 
Sabbatic  poem 
"Iklu  Mashman- 
nim" :  the  passages 
in  the  first  t%vo 
containing  hints 
about  tyrants  anil 
the  land  of  e.xilc; 
while  the  last  was 
considered  im- 
moral on  account 
of  its  exhortations 
to  feasting  and 
drinking.  Censor 
E 1  k  a  n  did  n  ot 
recommend  the 
burning  of  the 
prayer-book ;  but 
he  advised  that 
the  page  contain- 
ing "Iklu  Mash- 
mannim  "  be  toin 
out,  and  in  the 
other  cases  that 
t  he  obnox  io  u  s 
words  be  oliliter- 
ated.  Of  other 
books  that  were  condemned  by  the  cen.sor  the 
first  to  fall  under  the  ban  was  the  "Uiz/.uk  Emu- 
nah,"  written  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bj'  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Tioki.  In  March,  1709,  the 
entire  edition  of  "Xizzahon,"  by  Lip- 
Confisca-  man  Miilliausen,  was  confiscated,  on 
tions.  the  ground  that  it  was  written  as  a 
refutation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  1800  the  historical  work  of  Joseph  ha-Kohen, 
"Dibre  ha-Yaniim  le-Malke  Zarfat,"  was  prohibited 
because  it  contained  passages  disrespectful  to  Chris 


r  III  hadasceuded  Ilie  Ihrone. 
ami  Jewish  riots  (Poc.noMV)  broke  out  in  Kliiabeth. 
grad  lApiil  27,  281.  Kiev  (May  8-111.  Shpola  (Mav 
9).  .\naniev  (May  9).  Wasilkov  (.May  10).  Konoto'p 
(May  I'JI.  and.  (juriog  the  following  six  months,  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty  other  places  of 

Popular  southern  Russia  Id  these  riou  thou- 
Outbreaks   sands  of  Jewish  homes  were  destroyed. 

Against  many  families  reduct^  to  extremes  of 
Jews.  poverty .  women  outraged,  and  large 
numbers  of  men.  women,  and  children 
killed  or  injured  It  was  clear  that  the  riots  were 
premeditated  ("Voskhod,"  May  24,  1881.  p  75). 
To  give  hut  one  example — a  week  before  the  piiynwn 
of  Kiev  broke  out.  Von  Hubbenet.  chief  of  police  of 
Kiev,  warned  some  of  his  Jewish  friends  of  the 
(Ximing  riots  Appeals  to  the  authorities  for  pro- 
tctlioo  were  of  no  avail  All  the  police  did  was  to 
prevent  the  .Tews  from  defending  their  homes,  fam 
ilies.  and  property.  "The  local  authorities."  says 
Mysh  in  "Voskiiod."  IW.S.  i.  210.  "surrounded  the 
pillagers  with  an  honorary  escort,  while  some  of 
the  labble  shouted  approval  "  To  a  delegation  of 
the  Jews  of  Kiev.  Governor  General  Drentelen  said 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  "for  the  sake 
of  a  few  Jews  he  would  not  endanger  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers"  ("Zcilung  des  Judentbums,"  May  31. 
1881),  On  May  18.  Baron  Horace  de  GUn-zburg  was 
received  in  audience  by  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  who 
dechtrcd  that  the  motive  of  the  anti^ewish  agitation 


tians  and  the  Christian  religion.  The  same  fate 
befell  the  "Tehinnot  Iinmahot,"  because  the  praj-ers 
for  the  New  Moon  contained  allusions  to  cruel  poten- 
tates calculated  to  breed  hatred.  The  hi.story  of  the 
Cossack  persecutions  under  Chmielnieki,  entitled 
"Yawen  Mezulah,"  was  iiiohibited,  because  of  the 
name  D'JV  apiilied  to  Russians,  and  on  the  further 
ground  that  the  reading  of  the  book  might  preju- 
dice the  Jews  against  tlic  natural-born  sulijects  of 
the  czar.  The  "Or  ha  Ilayyim,"  by  Ya'abez,  was 
prohibited  because  of  one  passage  stating  that  God 

in  lieaven.  unlike 
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is  not  infiuenced 
by  the  high  social 
standing  of  the 
sinner.  Other 
books,  notablv 
"Babe  JIaaseh"" 
and  "Inue  Yo- 
.sef, "  were  prohib- 
ited on  account  of 
alleged  coarse  or 
profane  expres- 
sions in  the  text. 

By  the  ukase  of 
April  30,  1800, 
the  importation 
of  books  in  any 
langtiage  was  pro- 
hibited till  further 
notice,  and  the 
Hebrew  censors 
at  Riga  were  dis- 
missed. During 
the  'i8  months  of 
their  activity  in 
office  126  books 
were  confiscated 
out  of  a  total  of 
6,225  wliicli  were 
iinpiirted. 

With  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander 
I.  the  imiiortation 
of  books  was  once 
more  legalized, 
the  censorship  be- 
ing entrusted  to 
the  civil  govern- 
ors. This  a  r  - 
rangemcnt  did 
not  last  ;  and  in 
1804  a  coiumittee 
of     censors     was 


was  not  so  much  resentment  against  the  Jews  as  a 
general  tendency  to  create  disturbances  ("  London 
Times,"  May  19,  1881)  OnMay23.s  deputation  of 
the  Jews  of  St  Petersburg  waiud  upo:i  the  c^ar  at 
Gaehina.  It  consisted  of  Baron  Ghnzburg.  Sack. 
Pasover.  Bank,  and  Beriin.  The  emperor  assured 
its  members  that  the  Jewish  question  would  receive 
his  attention,  that  the  disturbances  were  the  work 
of  anarchists,  and  he  advised  them  to  address  a  mem 
oiandum  on  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior Both  the  emperor  and  the  grand  duke  Vladi- 
mir expressed  Iheir  belief  that  race  hatred  was  not 
the  resi  cause,  but  only  the  pretext,  of  the  recent 
disorders.  In  necordaoce  with  the  promise  of  tha 
czar,  an  eilict  was  issued  Sept,  3,  1881.  ordering  the 
nppoiolment  of  local  commissions  from  all  the  gov- 
ernments to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  governors, 
for  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question.  But  on  the 
same  day,  General  Ignatiev  by  order  of  the  czar  Is 
sued  n  circular  to  the  governors,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Jews  had  been  exploiting  the  Slav  In 
liabitanu  of  the  empire,  and  that  this  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  riots.  This  contradiction  may  explain 
the  conduct  of  Attorney-General  Stryelniltov,  who 
duiing  the  trial  of  the  riotets  before  the  court  martial 
at  Kiev,  instead  of  incriminating  the  guilty  parlies, 
turned  upou  the  Jews  and  endeavored  to  cast  the 
whole  blame  upon  them.  These  persecutions,  added 
"10  the  distressing  economic  conditions  then  prevail- 
liiB  gave  rise  to  the  emigration  movement,  which 
soon  assumed  extensive  proportions.  The  intelligent 
classes  of  Russia  condemned  the  medieval  barbarities 
against  the  Jews,  but  the  anti-Semitic  propaganda  oi- 
the  "Novoe  Vremya."  "Kievlyanin,"  an(i  other  or 
gans  hostile  to  the  Jews,  did  not  cease  even  after 
the  riots.  The  constant  Jew-baiting  of  Aksakov. 
Suvorin.  and  Pichno  had  its  effect  on  that  chiss  of  the 
Russian  people  which  was  entirely  unfamiliar  ^vlth 
Jew-ish  life,  and  therefore  believed  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Jews  by  the  agitalora.  That 
the  Si-iuth  Russians  especially  had  no  cause  forcom^ 
plaints  against  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  iiutde  by  the  Russian  economist 
Chicherin:  "Those  who  have  lived  in  Little  Rus- 
sia, which  is  densely  inhabited  by  Jews,  antl  hav» 
compared  the  conditions  of  the  peasant  there  with 
tbtrae  existing  in  thc-provinces  of  Great  Russia,  know 
how  exaggerated  arc  the  accusations  against  the 
Jews.  If  there  isadiSerence  in  the  condition  of  these 
peasants,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Little  Russians. " 

The  second  series  of  persecutions  began  with  the 
riots  of  Watsaw  on  Christmas.  1881.  and  lasted  for 
three  days.  Twelve  Jews  were  killed,  many  w-omeo 
outraged,  and  two  milliou  rubles'  w  orth  of  property 
destroyed.  In  the  neighboring  Lithuanian  pivTJ 
inces  the  disturbances  were  slight,  owing  to  the  pre- 
cautions laken  by  Count  Todleben,  governor  general 
of  Wfliui,  who  was  not  one  of  Ignatiev's  disciples. 
Order  was  also  maintained  by  General 

Further      Gurko.  governor-general    of  Odessa. 

Persecu-  and  thus  the  riots  in  Odessa  and  vi. 
tiona.  cinity  were  prevented  from  assuming 
great  proportions  In  Nyezhin  the 
soldiers,  who  v\ere  called  out  to  quell  the  riots, 
killed  and  pillaged  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  Other 
riots  occurred  in  Kuzmintzy.  Plitovich.  Klimov. 
Okhrimotzy,  and.  on  Mareh  23.  in  Lubny.  where 
three  soldiers  killed  a  Jewish  family  of  six  Balta 
was  the  scene  of  another  series  of  riots  (Easter.  1882) 
resulting  in  the  death  of  eight  and  the  wounding  of 
more  thaiT  two  hundred  persons  Over  a  thousand 
houses  were  demolialied  and  property  to  the  value 
of  over  one  million  dolhtrs  was  destroyed  These 
disgraceful  acts  aroused  the  public  indignation  of 
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reestablished  in  every  Russian  university- 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I-  the  censorship  of 
Hebrew  books  was  entrusted  to  the  official  rabbis, 
who,   partly  through   ignorance    and 
Nicholas  I.  partly  from  fear  of  the  government, 
to  Alexan-  showeil  themselves  particularly  severe, 
der  III.      Under  Ah'xander  II,  Jewish  publica- 
tions shared  with  Russian  literature  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  with  regard  to  censor- 
ship.   Since  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Russian,  ami 
especially  Hebrew,  literature  has  suffered  much  from 
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tbe  si-verity  of  tin-  censors.  Thus,  by  wder  of  the 
censor-in-chief  at  St.  Petersburg,  tlie  press  was  for- 
biiUlen  to  publish  auy  news  concerning  tlie  anti- 
Jewish  riots.  Other  orders  (May  2.  1883:  Nov.  19, 
1890:  June  19  and  July  13,  1891)  forbade  the  Jew- 
ish periodicals  (either  in  Russian  or  in  Hebrew)  to 
comment  editorially  upon,  or  to  print  any  matter  con- 
cerning, the  "'new,  widely  circulating  rumors  that 
some  persons  have  the  senseless  and  insolent  inten- 
tion to  protest  against  a  so-styled  oppression  of  the 
Jews.''  Several  Jewish  papers  were  temporarily 
stopped :  and  tliose  published  abroad  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  Russia.  By  a  circular  issued  from  the 
chief  oftice  of  the  censor  Aug.  13.  1891,  the  publica- 
tion of  appeals  for  aid  fur  Jewish  emigrants,  as  well 
as  the  collection  of  subscriptions  in  their  behalf,  was 
forbidden. 

The  activity  of  the  censor  still  continues  in  Russia, 
being  e.verciscd  as  late  as  1901  on  the  first  volume  of 
the  Jewish  Encyci.opedi.\.  in  which  a  passage  rela- 
ting to  Alexander  HI.  was  blotted  out  in  copies  ad- 
mitted iuto  the  czar's  dominions. 

BiBLiOfiR.vPllY:  Skabicherskl.  Ocherki  Istorii  Russhoi  Tzen- 
zuni.  St.  I'etersburg,  18fti;  U.  D.  Hessen.  K  Mnrii  Tzimuril 
Tevreiskihli  Kiiiil  r  /fcwii,  in  Bmlm}ifhnnxt.  ii.  1901  ;  N.  A. 
Engelg^irt.  ik-hrrhi  Xihulaj/cvfikoi  Tzfuzurti,  in  I.-<t<iriihcAhi 
rj/*>-//n'A-,  19(H  ;  anonyiniins  author,  Materiabi'thia  Kharak- 
teristiki  Pulozhrniit  liusitkoi  Pechati,  Ueneva.  Isus  ;  anony- 
mous author.  Sommlcrzhavie  i  Pfchal^  Berlin,  189S. 
II.  15.  M.  Z. 

List  of  Censors  :  The  following  list  of  censors 
may  be  found  useful  in  dating  books  and  manu- 
scripts. For  Italy,  the  main  source  is  Popper,  with 
additions  from  Steinsehneider  and  Neubauer.  For 
Austria  it  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  a  few  select- 
ed names. 

ArSTRIA-HrXG.iRY. 


FisohPr.  K..  Prague.ir91-lS31. 
Gall.  Joannes.  1710.  Prague, 
G«>rKiei'0,      Thomas,      1710, 

Prague, 
Caesare,  Leopold,  Prague,  1786. 


Alessanrtro  Scipione,  1.593-99, 

Mantua. 
Alexander  Longus,  l.i90,  Mon- 

reak'. 
Alexnndro  lari.  l.>59. 
Alonis    Morionello,    1590    or 

1620  (y). 
Andrea  Alherti. 
Andrea  de  Monte,  1.5.57.  Rome. 
Andrea  Ta.ssini,  17.5:1.  Pt-saro. 
Andreas  Scribarius(Xi)tarius', 

16«l.  I'esaro  (?). 
Anpelo  Gabulozzi.  17.53, Lugo. 
Anselmo    Plnapellarius    (No- 

tarius). 
Antonio  Franoisio    Enri(|uez, 

16S7.  I'rhino. 
Antonio  di  Medicis.   1628-29. 

Florence. 
Banolomeo  Ghislieri  (Vicar), 
imt. 

Bartolnmeo  Rocoa  di  Praieri- 
no,  Turin  (?). 

Benaja.  1.590. 

Boniaiiipagno  Marcelllno. 

Boniforte  del  Asina,  1382, 
Asti  IVl. 

Ciesar  BeHiosus,  l.'vSi  .5.5,  Pa- 
pal. 

Camlllo  .lacel.  lBll-21,  Anco- 
ua,  t'rblno,  Lugo. 


Harzfeld.  Lob.  Vienna. 

Haselbauer.  Franoiscus, .  1710, 
Prague. 

Kohlmen.  J.  C,  1837,  Buda- 
pest. 


Carl    Barromeo,    after    1593, 

Rome. 
Clemente  Carretto. 
Clemente  Renato. 
Dionysius      Sturlatus.      1.589, 

-Monreale. 
Domenico  Irosolymitano,157S- 

1618.  Mantua.  Venice. 
Dominioo  Martinez  (Berliner, 

"Censur."  p.  lOi. 
Ferdinando  Bonetti,  1.567.  Mi- 
lan. 
Giovanni   Antonio   Costanzi, 

1753,  Rome,  Ancona. 
Giovanni  Dominico  Carretto, 

1607-28.  Mantua,  Venice  l?i. 
Giovanni  Dominico  Vistorini, 

1609-20. 
Giovanni  Monni  di  Modena. 
Girolamo  da  Durallano.  Itm, 

.Modena.  Regffio. 
Guido  Vent  urini. 17.5.3.  Ferrara. 
Hieronymus  CaMlus,  1.5H2. 
Hippoliio,  liiol-31. 
Hipixilitus  Ferr(is)   or    Ferr- 

(eno),  1601,  Cremona,  1593- 

1621. 
Huesas  (?).  Paraia. 
Isaia  de  Roma,  1623.  Mantua. 
Jacob  (ieraldino.  1555-56,  Pa. 

pal  State,  Ferrara. 


Jacobus  Gentiline,  1555. 

Jacobus  Pola,  1.554. 

Joseph  Ciantes  (Berliner,  I.e. 
p.  lOi  =  J.  Cionti.  1639-6141, 
Rome. 

Jos.  Partus  (?),1604(?),  Car- 
pi (?). 

Joshua  dei  Cantort,  1K9,  Cre- 
mona. 

Laurentius  Franguellus,  1570- 
1579,  Mantua. 

Leo.  1.567. 

Luigi  da  Bologna,  1596-1606, 
Mantua,  Modena,  Ancona, 
Reggio. 

Marcellino  ( Berliner,  (.o.p.  10) . 

Marcus  Antouius  Lucius.  1.557. 
Milan. 

Mesnil,  1763. 

Michel  de  Montaigne,  after 
1581  ( Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
"Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom." 
ii.  173. 


Abraham  Aba  Karasik(d.lS97), 

assistant,  Kiev. 
Baratz.  Kiev. 

Brafmann.  St.  Petersburg. 
F.lkan.  J.  L..  Riga. 
Feodoro     Vladimir      (Green- 

bergi.  Kiev.  Warsaw. 
Friedberg.  .\.S.,  1889. Warsaw. 
G?reidinger,  J.  C.    (generall. 

Riga. 
Hezekiel.  .Moses,  Riga. 
Landau.  I.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Lewy,  E.  D..  1799.  Riga. 
Margolin,  P.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Sachs,  N.  G..  Warsaw. 


Nicolas  de  Sorzone,  1602. 

Parcicciani,  1753,  Urbino. 

Paul  Turin. 

Paulus  Barengarias. 

Petrus  de  Trevio.  1623.  Rome. 

Philipo  Peruzzolti.  17-53.  Lugo. 

Pietro  de  Fiones,  1619. 

Pietro  Ferdinando,  1608,  Man- 
tua (?). 

Pietro  Martire.  1687. 

Prospero  Ruggieri.  1669. 

Renato  da  Modena,  162(V26  (? 
=:R.  de  Bologna). 

Rossi,  1753,  Sinigaglia. 

Tomasiso  RuQni.  1753,  Ferrara. 

Vincentius  Matelica,  1622. 

Vinceiito  Suppa. 

5'incento  Renato. 

Vittorio  Caro  (Berliner.  I.e.  p. 
32). 

Vittorio  Eliano,  1557-67,  Cre- 
mona, Venire. 

Zouiegnius  (?)  1589,  Turin. 


Seiberling,    Joseph    (for    15 
years).  18.50. 

Slonimski.  H.  S. 

Steinberg,  J.,  Wilna. 

Stern.  A.  J..  18.3.5,  Warsaw. 

Sussmann,  St.  Petersburg. 

Tile.  Karl.  179S,  Wilna. 

Tugendhold,     J.,     1791-1871, 
Warsaw. 

Tugenhold.  Wolf,  Wilna. 

Warschavsky,      Isaac,      1894, 

Odessa. 
•  Wohl.  A.,  Wilna. 

Zimiuermann,    1863-85,   War- 
saw. 


For  an  additional  list  of  Russian  censors  see  Rrssi.\. 
E.  0. 


J. 


CENSTJS  :  A  numbering  of  the  people.  Several 
cases  are  given  in  the  Bible.  The  first  mentioned 
is  that  in  Num.  i.  (from  which  the  book  receives  its 
name),  when  the  males — i.e..  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms — numbered  603..'j.')0  at  the  Exodus.  Mod- 
ern critics,  foremost  among  them  Bishop  Colenso 
(■'The  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,''  ])t.  I.  ch.  v.),  have 
poiuted  out  the  difiiculties  attached  to  such  a  num- 
ber arising  in  four  generations  from  the  twelve  sons 
of  Israel,  not  to  mention  the  commissariat  required 
for  at  least  four  times  that  number.  The  number- 
ing was  again  gone  through  si.x  months  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Num.  xxvi.-xxvii.,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  result.  On  these  occasions,  the  num- 
bering was  done  indirectly,  half  a  shekel  being  given 
to  the  sanctuary  by  each  pei-sou  of  the  proper  age, 
and  then  the  half-shekels,  and  not  the  persons,  were 
counted.  This  expedient,  according  to  the  critics, 
was  resorted  to  by  the  writer  of  Numbers  owing 
to  the  superstition  which  ha<i  arisen  against  a  census 
through  the  experience  iu  David's  reign.  After  Da- 
vid had  organized  his  kingdom  he  found  it  necessary, 
for  militiiry  purposes,  to  know  exactly  how  many 
men,  of  an  age  suitable  for  bearing  arms,  he  could 
depend  upon:  and  he  deteriuined  to  take  a  census 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.).  Notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Joab,  David  persisted  in  carrj'ing  out 
the  numbering  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  laborious  operation,  as  it  took  no  less  than 
nine  months  and  twenty  days  to  complete  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  numbers  given  in  the  Biblical  text  are 
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discrepant;  the  Book  of  Samuel  giving  800,000  for 
Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah,  whereas  I  Chron.  xxi. 
raises  the  former  to  1,100,000  and  reduces  the  latter 
to  470,000.  As  these  numbers  included  only  the 
fighting  men,  they  woidd  implj'  a  population  of 
probably  5,000,000  for  Israel  and  3,000,000  for  Judah. 
The  Assyrian  practise  of  counting  captives  shows 
that  such  a  census  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time. 
The  figures  recorded  are,  however,  regarded  by  Bib- 
lical critics  as  doubtful  for  various  reasons,  apart 
from  the  \incertaiuty  of  the  text,  which  Budde 
would  emend  to  100,000  for  Israel  and  70,000  for 
Judah  ("S.  B.  O.  T."  ad  lor.).  A  pestilence  appears 
to  have  occurred  shortly  after  the  census,  and  con- 
firmed the  people  in  the  superstition,  common  among 
primitive  nations,  against  being  numbered.  In  the 
Biblical  text  David's  action  in  ordering  a  census  is 
regarded  as  sinful. 

It  is  possible  that  this  objection  to  being  num- 
bered had  something  to  do  with  the  uprising,  led  by 
Judas  the  Galilean,  against  the  census  undertaken 
by  Quirinius  (Cyrenius)in  the  years  6-7  (Luke  ii.  2; 
Acts  V.  37).  This  census,  or  rather  the  taxation 
which  was  the  outcome  of  it,  is  men- 
Census  of  tioued  by  Josephus  ("Ant."  xviii.  1, 
Guirinius.  §  1);  and  Luke  connects  with  it  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  by  Schiirer  ("Gesch."i. 
508-5-43)  that  such  a  census  could  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  a  Koman  oflicial  while  Herod  was  still 
reigning.  No  details  are  known  with  regard  to  this 
census  of  Quirinius. 

In  modein  civilized  states,  since  the  periodical  ta- 
king of  a  census  has  been  regarded  as  a  necessary 
part  of  public  policy,  the  number  of  Jews  has  been 
detei'mined  either  by  estimate  or  by  actual  count — in 
Hungary,  for  instance,  since  1720;  in  Prussia,  since 
1816;  and  in  Poland,  since  1825.  Custom  varies  in 
different  countries  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  numbers  of  adherents  to  the  several  creeds  in 
the  census  returns.  At  one  time  France  included 
them,  but  no  longer  does  so.  Almost  all  the  British 
colonies  do  so,  as  does  Ireland;  but  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  United  States  do  not.  In  consequence, 
an  exact  enumeration  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  world  is  impo.ssible. 

Bibliography:  Commentaries  on  II  Sam.  xxiv. ;  Schiirer,  as 
above. 
E.  C.  J. 

CENTO  (iDrS) :  City  of  8,000  inhabitants  in  the 
province  of  Perrara,  central  Italy.  If  the  statement 
is  correct  that  the  Ha-Me'ati  ('nXDH),  a  family  of 
tran.slators,  derived  their  name  from  their  native 
place.  Cento  (nXD,  "a  hundred  "  =  cento),  there  must 
have  been  a  Jewish  settlement  in  that  cit)'  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  community  would  then  have  been 
contemporary  with  those  of  the  neighboring  capital 
Ferrara.  Authentic  accounts  record  the  existence 
of  a  Jewish  population  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Padoa  family,  still  living  at  Cento, 
traces  its  genealogy  back  to  Spanish  exiles  who 
came  thither  in  1492.  In  1505  Duke  Ercole  d'Este 
decreed  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Cento  should 
share,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  contributions  of 
their  coreligionists  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 


Under  the  Estes,  the  Jews  enjoyed  great  liberty 
and  many  privileges;  but  when  that  family  became 
extinct  and  the  Jews  passed  under  the  papal  domin- 
ion (1598),  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  restrictions 
that,  since  the  time  of  Paul  IV.,  had  been  imposed 
upon  their  coreligionists  in  the  Pontif- 

Restric-  ical  States.  Thej'  were  not  allowed  to 
tions.  acquire  real  estate;  they  had  to  sell 
the  lands  they  then  po.ssessed;  they 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  business  except 
money-lending  and  rag-picking;  they  had  to  live  in 
a  ghetto  and  to  wear  the  Jews'  badge.  These  severe 
laws  remained  in  force  for  fully  two  centuries;  but, 
nevertheless,  certain  Jews  obtained  special  privi- 
leges and  became  active  in  public  affairs.  Thus  the 
members  of  the  Carpi  family  still  pos.sess  a  diploma 
.showing  that  in  1774  their  ancestor  Jloses  Carpi  was 
appointed  "familiaris"  to  Cardinal  Albani,  being 
granted  all  privileges;  and  it  is  known  thatthe  Jews 
of  t'ento  from  their  advent  into  the  community 
always  owned  real  estate,  for  they  were  aided  by 
the  authorities  themselves  in  evading  the  unjust 
law. 

The  great  changes  brought  about  by  the  French 

Revolution   caused  the  abolition   of   the   ghetto  at 

Cento  in  1797.     During  the  French  occupation  the 

Jews  had  full  civic  rights,  and  many 

Progress     of  them  were  called  upon  to  fill  posts 

of  Com-       of  honor;  but  when  the  papal  suprem- 

munity.  acy  was  restored,  in  1815,  they  were 
again  subjected  to  exceptional  laws 
that  were  enforced  rigorously  and  cruellj',  especially 
by  Leo  XII.  Nevertheless,  the  severity  of  their 
operation  was  mitigated  by  the  humanitj'  of  the 
authorities,  who  informed  the  Jews  in  advance  of 
impending  domiciliary  visits  in  search  of  forbidden 
books  and  of  children  to  be  baptized,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  the  law,  connived  at  the  performance  of 
work  for  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath. 

A  happier  era  dawned  oidy  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  papal  rule,  in  1859,  when  Romagna  became 
a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  when  the 
Jews  receive<l  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  conununity  was 
organized  when  Jews  first  settled  at  tk'iito,  there 
must  have  been  a  religious  association  before  1500; 
for.  unlike  others,  this  conununity  has  always  pre- 
served its  Italian  liturgy  and  did  not  introduce  the 
Spanish  liturgy  or  admit  it  on  the  same  footing. 
This  fact  is  probably  attributalile  in  part  to  the  small 
number  of  the  immigrants  from  Spain.  The  com- 
munity seems  to  have  been  organized  about  1600, 
when  some  families  from  the  neighboring  Pieve  set- 
tled at  Cento;  it  buried  its  dead  for  a  long  time  in 
the  cemeter}'  at  Pieve,  and  even  to-day  (1902)  it 
holds  services  at  that  city  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  new  com- 
munity at  once  founded  a  Talmud-Torah  societj'  for 
the  advancement  of  Hebrew  studies,  and  appointed 
a  Sidaried  teacher,  who  instructed  the  children  and 
also  officiated  as  hazan,  or  leader  in  prayer.  In  1690 
the  twelve  members  of  this  society  formed  a  second 
philanthropic  society — -Gemilut  Hasadim — the  stat- 
utes of  which,  in  twenty-one  articles,  are  still  extant; 
the  society  proposed  to  nurse  the  sick  and  to  render 
general   philanthropic  services,  and  determined  to 
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lay  out  at  once  a  new  cemetery  at  Cento,  for  which 

they  obtained  tlie  permission  of  tlie  papal  legate. 

In  1727  tlie  community  received  a  new 

Institu-  constitution,  and  both  the  societies 
tions.  were  merged  into  the  single  Confra- 
ternita  di  Studi  Sacri  e  di  Misericor- 
dia.  The  community  was  reorganized  during  the 
period  of  liberty  under  the  French  cousistorial  con- 
stitution. In  1814  a  new  section  was  added  to  the 
Confraternita  fiir  reciting  special  prayers.  These 
societies  and  philanthropic  foundations  for  preserv- 
ing the  ritual,  providing  dowries  for  poor  girls,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  jioor  still  e.\ist.  Under  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  this  community,  like  many  others, 
has  been  constituted  a  free  a.ssociation.  the  e.vpenses 
of  public  worship  and  other  congregational  institu- 
tions being  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of  the 
.Modena.  Carpi,  and  Padoa  families.  The  conimu- 
nitv  that  numbered  loO  persons  in  18(55  has  been 
reduced  to  34  (in  1902);  it  possesses  a  new  syna- 
gogue and  a  cemetery. 

Of  the  scholars  and  nibbis  of  Cento  the  following 
are  known:  Ishmael  Hazak  (1613.  O.xford  MS.  No. 
1379);  Eliah  Daniel  del  Bene.  aiDHD  (1607-75); 
Gamaliel;  Monselice;  Nathaniel  b.  Me.shullam  Levi; 
Isjiiah  Bassiini;  Israel  Berechiah  Fontauella  (1724); 
Reuben  b.  Zerachiah  Yahya  (1727);  Solomon  David 
b.  Moses  del  Vecchio;  Giu.seppe  Alexandro  Modena 
and  his  son  Isaac  Mordecai  (1761);  Hananetl  Neppi 
(1820-36):  Abraham  Carpauetti  (-18.i3 1:  David  Jacob 
Maroni  (-1860);  Mo.ses  Sorani  (-1880);  Donato  Cani- 
erini;  Moses  Levi  (1902). 

Bibliography  :  Flaminio  Servi.  in  Eilucalorr  Israelita,  ISfti, 
xiii.  264,  :i03,  8.3.') ;  Ctirricrc  IsrafUtii'd.  iv.  223;  Mortara,  /«- 
dice  ;  Pesaro,  in  Vessillo  hraelitkii,  18)2. 
K.  I.   E. 

CENTO,  NATHAN  DA.  See  Me'ati.  Na- 
than   IIA-. 

CENTO,   SAMUEL  DA.     See   Me'ati.    Sam- 

t'EI,   11  A-. 

CENTO,  SOLOMON  DA.  See  Me'ati.  Solo- 
mon   IIA-. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  See  South  and  Gen- 
thai.  .Vmkkk  a. 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERI- 
CAN RABBIS,  ."^ei- (.'(iXKEitKNCEs  OK  Amkhk  AN 
Kaiuus. 

CENTRALANZEIGER  FXJR  JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR.     See  Periodicals. 

CEPHAS.     Si  e  Peter. 

CEREMONIES  AND  THE  CEREMONIAL 
LAW:  Synilioiii-  rites  and  observances,  e-xprcssive 
of  certuiu  thoughts  or  sentiments.  As  social  life  de- 
mands forms  of  etiiiuette  (see  Greetings),  so  every 
religous  system  has  its  peculiar  ceremonies  indica- 
tive of  its  own  particular  truths.  The  Biblical  name 
for  <eremonies  appears  to  be  "  "edut "  ("  testimonies. " 
Deut.  iv.  45;  vi.  17.  20;  see  Nahmanides  on  the 
last  pa.ssage).  in  distinction  to  "mislipatim  "  ("judg- 
ments," "ordinances,"  E.\.  xxi.  1,  and  elsewhere): 
while  the  term  "hukkim"  ("statutes")  is  applied  to 
both  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  (Ex.  xii.  14,  43; 
Lev.  xviii.  4.  and  elsewhere).  The  Rabbis  distin- 
guish between  mislipatim,  moral  laws— which  are 


dictated  by  reason  and  common  sense,  such  as  laws 
concerning  justice,  incestuous  marriages,  and  the 
like — and  hukkim,  those  divine  statutes  to  which  the 
"  Y'ezer  ha-Ra'  "  (the  evil  inclination )  and  the  heathen 
object,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  pork  or  of  wearing 
garments  woven  of  wool  and  linen  (Sifra,  Ahare 
Mot,  xiii.  on  Lev.  xviii.  5;  Yoina  67b). 

The  Prophets  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the 
moral  laws,  while  condemning  mere  ceremonial- 
ism (.see  Hosea  vi.  6;  Amos  v.  21-24;  Micah  vi. 
6-8;  Isa.  i.  13-17).  The  Psalmist  (see  Ps.  xv.),  and 
especiall.v  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  do  not  even  refer  to 
the  ceremonial  law.  Whenever  Judaism  entered  into 
relations  with  other  nations  and  religions,  the  moral 
laws  were  accentuated,  and  the  ceremonial  laws  were 
put  into  the  background.  Hellenistic  Judaism,  there- 
fore (for  Pseudo-Phocylides  see  Bernays,  "Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,"  i.  227).  Pliilo.  and  the  entire  prop- 
aganda literature  to  which  the  DiD.\cnE belongs,  take 
the  Siime  attitude  toward  the  ceremonial  laws.  And, 
again,  when  the  Jew  came  into  contact  with  Arabic 
culture,  this  view  of  the  ceremonial  laws  prevailed  as 
being  dictated  by  reason  and  common  sense. 

The  discrimination  between  "laws  based  upon 
reason  "  and  "  laws  demaniling  obedience  to  God's 
will"  was  adopted  by  Saadia  ("Emunot  weDe'ot," 

iii.  12;   com]iaie  Ibu  Ezra  to  Ex.  xxi. 
First         and   "Yesod   Moreh."   v.),   and,  with 
Mention  of  direct  reference  to  the  rabbinical  pas- 
Ceremonial  siiges  quoted,  by  Jlaimonides  ("  Moieh 
Laws.        Nebukim,"  iii.  2b;   "Shemonah  Pera- 

kim,"  vi.).  Joseph  Albo  ("Ikkarim." 
iii.  25),  if  not  Simon  ben  Zemah  Durau  (see  Zuiiz. 
"G.  S."  ii.  194),  is  the  tiist' who  divides  the  Biblical 
laws  into  ceremonial,  juridical,  and  moral  laws.  He 
admits,  however,  that  he  adopted  this  classification 
from  a  Christian  controversialist ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  forced  himself  in  consequence  to  declare, 
with  Maimonides  (/.<•.  iii.  46),  the  ssicrificcs  of  the 
Jlosaic  law  to  be  a  concession  to  the  pagan  propen- 
sities of  the  people,  and  (in  accordance  with  Sifre  to 
Deut.  xi.  13)  prayer  to  be  the  true  "service  of  the 
Lord  " — a  standjKint  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  belief  in  supernatural  revelation  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  Jlosaic  law. 

The  ilosaic  law  expressly  states  that  certain  cere- 
monies are  to  serve  as  "  signs  "  and  "  memorials  " :  («) 

Circumcision  is  enjoined  as  "ot  berit" 
Biblical      ("a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me 
and  and  you."  Gen.  xvii.  11).     (A)  The  Sab- 

Rabbinical  bath  is  to  be"ot"("a  sign  between 
Cere-         me  and  you  throughout  your  genera- 
monies,       tions,"  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  17;  Ezek.  xx.  17. 

20).  (c)  The  Passover  feast  "  shall  be 
for  a  sign  [ot]  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand  and  for  a 
memorial  between  thine  eyes"  (Ex.  xiii.  9).  {(J) 
Connected  therewith  is  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
born to  boa  "token  upon  thine  hands  and  for  front- 
lets between  thine  eyes  "  (Ex.  xiii.  16).  According  to 
rabbinical  traditions,  there  are:  (e)  The  putting  on  of 
the  phylacteries  or  Tefii.li.x  prescribed  in  Deut.  vi. 
8,  xi.  18.  "Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  [ot]  upon 
thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes."  (/)  The  placing  of  Mezuzzot  upon  the 
doors  (Deut,  vi.  9,  xi,  20):  "Thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  doorposts  of  thine  house. "    (g)  The  Zizit, 
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the  fringe  upou  the  borders  of  the  garment,  is  also 
enjoined  for  the  purpose  "that  ye  may  loolv  upon  it 
and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  " 
(Num.  XV.  39). 

In  fact,  all  the  festivals  are  to  be  "  remembrances  " 
of  God's  deliverance  and  protection  of  the  people  of 
Israel  (Dent.  xvi.  3,  12;  vi.  24;  Lev.  xxiii.  43);  tlie 
paschal  lamb,  the  mazzah,  and  the  bitter  herb  on 
Passover,  and  the  sukkah  and  the  four  plants  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ex.  xii.  8 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  40  et  seq. ), 
being  the  siguiticant  symbols.  Similarly,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  and  the  .sacrificial  worshij) 
tliereiu  must  be  counted  among  the  ceremonial  laws, 
and  no  less  so  the  dietary  laws  (Ex.  xxii.  30;  Lev. 
xi. ;  Deut.  xvi.  3-21),  as  symbolically  emphasizing 
the  idea  of  Israel  being  God's  "holy"  or  priest 
people. 

To  these,  Pharisaic  Judaism  added  a  number  of 
new  ceremonies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
kindling  of  the  lights,  the  blessing  over  the  wine  (see 
KiDDUSii  and  Habdalah)  for  Sabbaths  and  festival 
days,  aud  the  blessing  of  the  Moon. 

Ceremonies  are  the  impressive  part,  the  poetry  of 
religiim.  They  invest  life  at  its  various  stages  and 
periods  with  "the  beauty  of  holiness."  The  need  of 
such  lias  been  all  the  more  felt  by  Judaism  since 
images  or  sigus  representing  the  Deity  liave  been 
scrupulously  shunned;  and  the  home  and  every-day 
life  of  tlie  Jew  was  tt)  be  sanctified  no  less  than  the 
Temple,  the  ancient  domain  of  the  priest.  But  ex- 
actly as  the  pomp  of  ritual  called  forth  the  protest 
of  the  prophet  against  "the  work  of  men  learned 
by  rote"  (Isa.  xxix.  13,  Hebr. ),  so  there  was  a  dan- 
ger lest  the  multitude  of  forms  might  crush  the 
spirit,  wherefore  many  haggadists  and  writers,  like 
Aristobulus  and  Philo,  attribute  symbolical  mean- 
ings to  Biblical  ceremonies.  Medieval  mysticism 
also,  from  Bahya  and  Nahmanides  down  to  Isaac 
Luria,  endeavored  to  imbue  the  okl  ceremonies 
with  new  spirituality ;  while  the  liberal  spirit  awa- 
kened in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  centiwy  found  its 
echo  in  Leon  de  Modena's  attack  on  ceremonialism 
in  his  "  Kol  Sakal." 

The  tjuestion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  cere- 
monies in  Judaism  was  brought  to  a  focus  through 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  who,  in  his  "Jerusalem,"  pre 
sented  a  new  view  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  laws. 
He  proudly  repelled  the  attempts  of  Christian  wri 
ters  to  win  him  over  to  Christianity,  aud  declared  Ju- 
daism to  be  not  a  system  of  belief  based  upon  creeds, 
but  a  levealed  system  of  law  based  upon  ceremonies. 
While  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  because 
truth  is  the  property  of  all  and  dictated  solely  l.)y 
reason,  the  Jewish  law   demands   strict  obedience 
fiom  its  adherents,  for  whom  the  cere- 
Men-         monial  law  is  a  system  of   sign  lan- 
delssohn's    guage  suggestive  of  thought  and  sen- 

■yiew  of      timent  for  mind  and  heart  alike.     It 

Jewish  is  a  living  force  impelling  people  to 
Ceremonial  act  well  and  at  the  same  time  to  think 
Law.  rightly — the  only  proper  bond  of 
union  of  a  people  to  be  educated  for 
truth  and  for  freedom  of  thought  and  to  be  kept  to- 
gether until  God's  design  shall  be  fulfilled.  Though 
some  of  these  ceremonies  have  in  the  course  of  time 
lost  tlieir  meaning,   they  nevertheless  retain   their 


value  and  importance  as  bonds  of  union,  and,  even 
when  no  longer  understood  as  sigus,  remain  bind 
ing  upon  the  Jews  until  God  in  Ills  own  way  and 
through  some  universally  recognized  authority 
abrogates  or  changes  them.  "  Doctrines  and  be- 
liefs," Mendelssohn  writes  to  Ilerz  Ilombcrg,  wlio 
objected  to  these  postulates  of  blind  obedience,  "be- 
come shackles  of  the  intellect.  As  long  as  polythe- 
ism, anthropomorphism,  and  religious  despotism 
rule  on  earth,  so  long  must  a  people  of  theisls,  such 
as  the  Jews  are,  remain  banded  together  solely  by 
symbolic  actions ;  that  i.s,  by  ceremonies"  ("Schrif- 
ten,"  iii.  311-319,  348-356;  v.  669,  Leipsic,  1843). 

This  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  ceremonial  laws; 
but  it  rendered  Jiulaism  a  national  concern  void  of 
a  world-wide  missiim— a  system  of  forms  without 
the  spirit  of  faith.  Mendel.ssohii's  own  disciples 
were  the  first  to  surrender  both  the  form  and  the 
faith.  As  soon  as  the  modern  Jew  recognized  the 
fact  (which  Mendelssohn,  as  follower  of  Wolfian 
deism,  had  failed  to  see)  that  in  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  humanity  Judaism  had  a  mission  of  its  own, 
centered  upon  the  monotheistic  truth  and  the  uni- 
versal hope  of  man,  the  issue  wiis  raised  between 
insistence  on  ceremonj'  advocated  by  Orthodoxy  aud 
accentuating  the  prophetic  ideas  as  the  universal 
ideal,  as  was  done  by  tiie  leaders  of  Heform  Juda- 
ism. The  need  of  adequate  aud  impressive  cere- 
monies in  place  of  the  old  and  obsolete  ones  was 
urged  by  the  Reform  pioneers,  and  the 
Mutability  iutroductionof  forms,  though  adojited 
of  the  from  Christian  surroundings,  roused  a 
Ceremonial  new  religious  life  and  zeal  in  many, 
Law.  but  lik«vise  awakened  opposition 
from  the  conservatives.  "Ceremo- 
nies," says  Geiger,  in  an  article  on  formalism  ("  I)er 
Formenglaube  in  Seinem  Unwerthe  und  Seiuen  Fol- 
gen")  in  his  "  Wiss.  Zeil.  fi'ir  Jiul.  Theol."  1839,  pp. 
1-12,  "in  order  to  imbue  the  people  with  a  religi(Uis 
spirit  and  hallow  their  life,  must  Iiave  an  elevating 
character  aud  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  own 
mode  of  life,  or  else  they  lead  to  superstition  bor- 
dering on  idolatry.  Blind  obedience  against  one's 
conviction,  'the  obedience  of  a  dog,'  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  dignity  of  man  aud  with  faith  in  a 
holy  God  dwelling  within  him." 

This  view,  advocating  a  gradual  change  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  was  pushed  to  its  extreme,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Reform  movement,  by  the 
hazardous  attempt  of  the  Frankfurter  Refcirm- 
Verein  to  abrogate  circumcision  and  by  the  transfer 
of  the  Sabbath  to  Simday  made  by  the  Berlin  Re- 
form (;ougregation.  Holdheim,  the  radical  Reform 
leader,  went  so  far  as  to  denj-  the  validity  of  the  en- 
lire  ceremonial  law  in  his  work,  "Das  Cerenumial- 
gesetz  im  Messiasreieh  "  (1845),  taking  the  stand  that 
it  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  national  idea  and 
with  the  temple  as  center  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, whereas  the  Messianic  era  of  whieli  modern 
Israel  is  to  be  the  herald  and  harbinger  is  to  be  the 
realization  of  the  universal  prophetic  ideal.  Less 
outspoken,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  enim- 
(^iated  by  Holdheim,  were  Einhorn,  Geiger,  Sam- 
uel Hir.sch  (who,  however,  claimed  permanency  for 
the  Abraliamic  rite),  Herzfeld,  Hess,  and  others;  the 
Sabbath,  as  far  as  the  choice  of  day  was  concerned, 
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being  included  among  the  ceremonial  laws,  all  of 
which  were  subject  to  change.  A  Talmudical  pas- 
sage, stating  that  "in  the  world  to  come  [the  Mes- 
sianic time]  the  ceremonial  commandments  will  cease 
to  have  validity"  (Xid.  61b:  compare  Midr.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  c.\lvi.  and  Talk,  to  Isii.  xxvi.  2),  is  referred 
to  by  some  as  corroborating  this  statement  (see  Herz- 
feld,  "Zwei  Predigteu  iiber  den  Messias,"  1844). 
Einl'iom.  in  his  "Siuai,"  1856,  p.  .574,  with  deeper 
insight,  refers  to  the  frequent  alterations  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  Law  in  Biblical  and  Talmudical  times, 
mentioned  already  l^y  Albo  {"  Ikkaiim."  iii.,  xiii.- 
xvi.). 

Against  these  radical  Reform  views  Leopold 
Zunz  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  S.^bbath  and 
CiKcr.Mcisiox  have  ever  been  regiirded  institutions 
of  a  fundamental  if  not  sacramental  character,  and 
can  not  be  abrogated  or  ratlically  altered  without 
undermining  Judaism  itself  (Zunz,  "  Gutachten  uber 
die  Beschnellung,"  in  "  G.  S."  ii.  191-203).  Joseph 
Aub  also,  in  an  article  on  "The  Symbols  of  Faith  of 
the  Mosiuc  Religion,"  in  Fraukel's  "Zeitschrift," 
1845,  pp.  409,  449,  claims  an  exceptional  position 
among  the  ceremonial  laws  for  what  he  calls  "the 
two  fundamental  symbols  of  Judaism"  (sec  also 
Jost,  "Neuere  Gescii."  iii.  2lSetseri..  261  ;  compare 
Geiger,  "  Nachgelassene  Schriften,"  v.  181.  and 
"Sinai,"  1857,  pp.  696.  mS  et  seg.). 

The  issue  between  Reform  and  Orthodoxy  hinges 
chiefly  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  ceremonial  law; 
the  Talmudical  conception  of  the  Law  knows  of  no 
such  distinction  as  is  claimed  to  exist  between  cere- 
monial and  moral  laws.     The  less  important  and  the 
more  important  laws  ("mi* wot  kallot "  and  "ha- 
murot")  are  rated  alike   (Yer.  Kid.   i.    61b;   Tan.. 
'Ekeb,  1).     "Ceremonial  laws  must  be  obeyed  as 
divine  ordinances  with  unhesitating  and  unreflective 
obedience  "  (Yonia  67b),  and  "  the  wilful  transgressor 
of  any  of   the  ceremonial  laws  is  considered  as  a 
breaker  of  the  law"  (Hul.  5a).     "Be  as  careful  in 
the  observance  of  the  smallest  corn- 
Issue  Be-    maudment  as  of  the  greatest "  is  the 
tween  Tal-  ancient  Jlishnaic  rule(Abot  ii.  1).     On 
mudic  and  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  being  more 
Reforin      and  more  recognized  that  while  cer- 

Judaism.  tain  ceiemonies  fall  into  disuse  and 
others  take  their  jilace.  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  sacrificial  and  Levitical  laws,  there 
are  some  ceremonies  which  form  distinctive  features 
of  Judaism  and  must  be  upheld  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  disintegration. 

Often  imperceptibly  old  ceremonies  are  dropped 
and  replaced  by  new  ones.  While  practical  life 
necessitates  a  compromise,  the  law  of  evolution 
(which  rules  religion  as  well  as  other  domains  of 
life)  exerts  its  power  also  in  regard  to  ceremonies. 
Deeper  historical  research  discloses  the  fact  that  all 
forms  of  religion  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  The  regulations  concerning  the  zizit, 
the  mazzah,  the  sukkah,  and  the  lulab  are  not  ob- 
served even  by  conservative  Israelites  inexactly  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  Law.  All  religious 
rites  have  undergone  great  and  radical  transforma- 
tions, and  receive  in  their  modified  and  sanctioned 
form  only  a  new  meaning  or  interpretation  at  the 
hand  of  the  religion  which  enjoins  it  as  sacred  or 


sacramental;  and  the  Jewish  religion  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  (see  Tylor,  "Primitive  Culture," 
ii.  362).  Consequently,  the  question  of  ceremonial 
observance  becomes  for  the  theologian  part  of  the 
larger  problem,  how  far  the  principle  of  evolution  is 
admissible  and  reconcilable  with  the  belief  in  reve- 
lation and  the  divine  character  of  the  Law,  and  how 
far  every  age  has  power  and  authority  to  change 
and  modify  the  Law  and  the  forms  of  religion. 
Bibliography  :  Aub,  Einhom,  Holdlieiin,  and  Zunz,  aa  above. 
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CEBF,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  German  theat- 
rical manager;  born  at  Unterreissheimon-the-Main 
in  1782;  died  at  Beriin  Nov.  6,  1845.  He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  very  young,  and  had  to 
support  his  father's  family  when  onlj'  seventeen 
years  old.  After  having  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  horse  trade  at  Dessau,  he  rose  to  the 
post  of  chief  military  agent,  and  in  this  capacity 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1813-15,  under  Count 
Wittgenstein,  general  of  the  Russian  army.  The 
courage  and  fidelity  displayed  bj'  Cerf  won  for  him 
the  favor  of  Emperor  Alexander,  who  conferred  on 
him  a  gold  medal. 

Cerf  then  settled  at  Berlin,  and  obtained  from 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  a  perpetual  grant  for  the 
erection  of  the  Kijnigsstadtisches  Theater,  which 
was  devoted  to  French  comedy  and  Italian  opera, 
and  which  he  managed  until  his  death. 

BiBLiooRAPHYt-illgcnicine  Deutsche  Biographie,  iy.  89;  J. 
F.  A.  de  Le  Roi,  Gesch.  der  Evangelischen  Juden-Mission, 
p.  249. 
s.  I.  Br. 

CERFBEER,  HERZ,   OF   MEDELSHEIM: 

French  philanthropist ;  born  at  Bischheini,  Alsace, 
in  1730;  died  at  Strasburg  in  1793.  He  was  a  con- 
tractor to  the  army,  and  employed  his  wealth  and  his 
iutiuence  with  the  French  government  in  promoting 
the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  coreligion- 
ists. The  government  permitted  him  to  settle  at 
Strasburg,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  au- 
thorities of  that  city,  who  zealously  enforced  the 
law  excluding  Jews. 

Cerfbeer  protected  all  Jews  who  were  willing  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor.  As  soon  as  he 
had  received  (in  1775)  from  Louis  XVI.  the  patent 
granting  him  the  rights  of  citizenship,  "for  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  government  and  to  the  land 
during  the  famine  of  1770  and  1771."  Cerfbeer  estab- 
lished factories,  where  he  employed  Jews,  in  order 
to  withdraw  them  from  petty  trading,  and  also  to 
deprive  their  accusers  of  all  excuse  for  prejudice. 

The  narrow-minded  Strasburg  Germans,  who 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  set- 
tling in  that  city,  compelled  Cerfbeer  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  from  the  government  the  repeal  of  excep- 
tional laws.  A  petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up 
by  Cerfljeer  and  sent  to  Moses  Mendelssohn  for  re- 
vision. The  latter  consulted  Dohm,  who  offered 
to  write  an  apology  for  the  Jews.  This  apology, 
"  Teber  die  Biirgerliche  Verbesserung  der  Juden," 
which  Cerfbeer  energetically  spread  in  France,  com- 
bined with  his  personal  efforts,  brought  about  the 
convocation  by  Malesherbes  of  a  commission  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jews   in   France.      Cerfbeer  was  the  leading 
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member  of  this  commission;  and  the  first  result  of  its 
efforts  was  the  abrogation  of  tlie  degrading  poll-tax. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France, 
Cerfbeer  was  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of 
favoring  the  rojal  cause;  but  was  set  free  after  a 
}-ear  of  confinement. 

Being  acquainted  with  the  Talmud,  Cerfljcer  took 
a  great  interest  in  Jewish  literature.  He  supported 
a  yeshibali  at  Bischheim  and  published  at  his  own 
expense  rare  Hebrew  books,  among  which  was  the 
"Lehem  Setarim"  of  Solomon  Algazi.  Wessely 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Cerfbeer  ("in  Ila-Meassef,'' 
1786,  p.  49),  and  Abraham  Auerbach  dedicated  to 
him  his  poem  "  Dibre  ha-JIekes  we-Bittulo." 

Biblioorapht:  Luwenstein,  In  BhVtcr  fllr  JUdische  Uewh. 
und  Literatiir,  1848,  Nos.  1  and  'J ;  Annuaire  de  la  UriciHi; 
des  FAudes  Juives,  11.  154  et  sci;.;  Glaser,  Oesch.  der  Juden 
in  !>lms)iura,  pp.  38  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Oesch.  der  Juden,  xl. 
171  rl  srij. 
n.  I.  Bk. 

CERFBEER,  MAX-THEODORE :  French 
officer  and  deputy;  born  at  Nancy,  Meurthe,  Dec.  9, 
1792;  died  Jan.  15,  187(i.  He  entered  tlie  army  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  made  an  orticer  bj'  Napoleon  I. 
without  having  passed  through  the  military  school. 
In  1^27  he  was  made  captain  on  the  general  staff,  and 
in  1834  conunander  of  a  squadron,  and  was  attached 
ti)  the  War  Department  as  staff  .secretary.  When  Gen- 
eral Schneider  .became  minister  of  war  in  1839,  he 
jilaced  Cerfbeer  at  the  head  of  his  bureau.  Cerf- 
beer, promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  took 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  July  9,  1842,  as 
representative  from  Wissembourg,  having  received 
80  out  of  a  total  of  161  votes  against  71  cast  for 
lienouard  de  Bussieres,  tlie  retiring  deputy.  He  sup- 
ported the  government,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to 
military  questions;  thus  he  succeeded  in  having  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  old  soldiers  increased  by  150,000 
francs.  Cerfbeer,  now  a  colonel,  was  reelected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Aug.  1,  1846,  having  re- 
ceived 119 out  of  a  total  of  218  votes  against  95cast 
for  Renouard  de  Bussit'i'es.  He  cast  his  vote  for  the 
ministry  of  Guizot.  He  retired  from  office  after  the 
revolution  of  Februaiy,  1848.  In  addition  to  liis 
political  duties,  Cerfbeer  had  also  acted  as  manager 
of  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase  at  Paris.  He  was  a 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  S. 

CERFBERR,  ANATOLE :  French  journalist 
and  author;  born  at  Paris  1835;  died  at  Neuilly 
1896.  Under  various  pseudonyms,  among  which 
■were  "Arthur  Clary,"  " Antoine  Cerlier,"  and  "Ful- 
gence  Ridal,"  he  contributed  to  numerous  papers. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo,  an 
ardent  socialist,  and  well  versed  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  stage.  Cerfberr  published  many  poems, 
biographies,  studies,  etc.,  besides  a  work  entitled 
"  Repertoire  de  la  (Jomedie  Humaine  de  H.  de  Bal- 
zac, "  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academic  Franf  aise 
(Paris,  1887). 

Bibliography:    Nmivcau  Larniisae    Ilhi^tn',   il.    637;    Ld 
Grande  EncudoimUe,  x.  50. 
B.  I.  Bu. 

CERFBERR,  ATJGUSTE  EDOUARD:  French 
author;  boiiiat  Epinal  in  1811;  died  in  1858.     Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies  in  law,  Cerfberr  entered 
the  service  of  the  government,  in  which  he  held  many 
HI.— 43 


high  positions.  His  last  office  was  that  of  prefect 
and  general  inspector  of  the  prisons  at  Grenoble. 
Cerfberr  was  the  author  of  two  works:  (1)  "Du 
Gouvernement  d' Alger"  (Paris,  1834);  (2)  "Des  So- 
cietes  de  Bienfaisance  Mutuelle,  ou  des  Moyens 
d'Ameliorer  le  Sort  des  Classes  Ouvrieres"  (Greno- 
ble, 1836). 


Bibliography  :  La  Grande  EncycUipedie,  s.v. 
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CERFBERR,  FREDERIC  :  French  consul ; 
born  at  Strasburg  Oct.  27,  1786;  died  at  sea  Sept. 
18,  1842,  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Prance. 
Being  fond  of  travel  and  foreign  languages,  he  ob- 
tained (in  1809)  the  appointment  as  secretary  of  tlie 
imperial  commissariat  in  the  Ionian  Isles.  Later  he 
successively  rei)resented  France  at  New  York  (1822), 
New  Orleans,  Haiti  (1827-32),  and  again  in  the  last- 
named  place  as  consul-general,  distinguishing  him- 
.self  in  all  three  offices.  In  1826,  when  the  French 
government  could  find  no  reiirescutalivc  for  Santo 
Domingo,  (m  account  of  an  outlireak  there  of  yellow 
fever,  Cerfberr  freely  offered  his  services.  On  learn- 
ing the  miserable  state  to  which  the  iniiabitants  of 
Cayes  were  reduced  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake, 
Cerfberr  despatched  at  his  own  expense  a  ship  loaded 
with  food  and  other  needful  articles. 

Cerfberr  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  iluty. 
The  destructive  earthquake  at  Haiti,  May  7,  1842, 
killed  his  only  daughter,  and  wounded  him  so 
severely  that  he  expired  on  his  voyage  home. 

Bibliography:  Servi,  (3(i  Tsraditi  di  Eunipit.  p.  259;  Jost, 
Neuere  Geseh.  der  Israelitcn,  11.  IB.');  La  Granite  Enci/cln- 
pedie,  X.  50. 
s.  I.  Bu. 

CERFBERR,  MAXIMILIEN  CHARLES 
ALPHONSE,  OF  MEDELSHEIM :  French 
journalist;  born  at  Epinal  Jul}-  2(1,  1817;  died  at 
Paris  Dec.  16,  1883.  After  traveling  extensively  in 
Algeria  and  the  East,  Cerfberr  was  attached  in  1839 
to  the  penitentiary  administration  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  In  1848  he  held  for  a  short  time  the 
position  of  commissary  of  the  republic  in  the  de- 
partment of  Saone-et-Loire. 

Anunig  Cerfberr's  numerous  writings  the  most 
noteworthy  are:  "Projetd'un  Etablissement  Peni- 
teucier  ii  Paris,"  1841;  "La  Verite  sur  les  Prisons," 
1844;  "Le  Silence  en  Prison,  Reflexions  d'un  Con- 
damne,"  1847;  "Ce  Que  Sont  les  Juifs  en  France," 
1843 ;  "  Les  Juifs,  Leurs  Histoire,  Leurs  Mieurs. "  1846 ; 
"  La  Guyane,  Civilisation  et  Barbaric,  Coutumes 
et  Usages,"  1854;  "Paraboles,"  1854;  "La  Police 
d' Assurance,"  1867;  "L'Epargne  par  la  Depense," 
1867;  "Biographic  Alsacicnne,"  1878;  "Histoire 
d'un  Village,"  1881;  L'Arcliitecture  en  France," 
1883. 

Cerfberr  wrote  on  several  other  .subjects  of  less 
importance ;  and  he  translated  several  works  from 
German  into  French. 

BiHLioGRAPHY:  I,aroiisse.  Diet.  xvil.  (2d  Supplement),  p.  7lil  : 
La  (Jrande  Eneychqifdie,  x.  .50. 
s.  I.   Bu. 

CERFBERR,  SAMSON,  OF  MEDELS- 
HEIM  :  French  soldier  and  author;  born  at  Stras- 
burg about  1780;  committed  suicide  at  Paris,  1826. 
He  led  an  erratic  and  adventurous  life,  wandering 
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over  the  world,  changing  his  name  and  even  his  relig- 
ion several  times.  At  one  time  he  is  disguised  as  a 
Mussulman  with  the  name  of  "Ibrahim  Mansur 
Effendi,"  serving  in  the  Turkish  army:  at  another 
he  is  found  holding  office  in  Westphalia  under  the 
name  of  '-Medelsheim."  In  1813  Ccrfberr  fought 
against  the  Servians  in  Bosnia.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  wandered  throughout  the  East,  sojourned 
for  a  time  in  Austria  and  at  Naples,  and  in  1814-17 
served  in  the  army  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina. 

On  his  return  home  Cerfberr  published  a  work  en- 
titled "Jlemoires  sur  la  Grecc  et  lAlbanie  Pendant 
le  Gouverncment  dAliPacha"  (Paris,  1826),  con- 
taining much  valuable  information. 

BiBLioGRAPHT:  La  Grande  Eiici/ctop«J(e,  x.  30;  Nouvcan 
Larnuxtf  Ilhistrf,  li.  627. 

g  I.  Br. 

CERVERA  (HTai-D) :  Ilill-town  in  Catalonia, 
Spain,  which  in  the  fourteenth  and  tifteenth  cen- 
turies had  a  Jewish  community.  In  1338  a  quarter 
near  the  San  Mijiuel  place  was  assigned  by  King  Al- 
fonso IV.  to  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed  full  commercial 
freedom;  but  four  years  later,  because  of  their  in- 
creased trade,  they  received  permission  to  live  in  the 
"Calle  de  Vent  "  (the  Traders'  street).  At  the  time 
of  the  Black  Death,  in  1349.  the  Jews  were  attacked 
and  plundered  during  a  riot,  and  eighteen  of  them 
were  killed.  The  rest  fled,  but  returned  to  Cervera 
after  order  had  been  restored. 

The  liberality  and  benevolence  of  Don  Juan  II. 
won  for  him  the  hearts  of  his  Hebrew  subjects ;  and 
upon  his  death,  in  Jan.,  1479,  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  Agramont,  Belpuig.  Tarrega,  and  certain 
other  places  assembled  at  Cervei-a  for  memorial  serv- 
ices. All  were  dressed  in  black.  The  must  distin- 
guished Jews  of  Cervera  carried  a  coffin  decorated 
with  the  royal  escutcheon  and  covered  with  a  silken 
pall.  Four  men  bearing  huge  torches  preceded  it. 
Singing  psalms  and  extracts  from  the  Jewish  liturgy, 
the  procession  marched  from  the  "Calle  de  Mayor." 
the  main  street,  to  the  market-place.  There  the 
coffin  was  set  upon  a  platform  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  torches  at  the  two  ends;  and  men  and 
women  joined  in  antiphonal  dirges.  Crescas  ha- 
Kohen.  physician  to  the  king,  delivered  the  memo- 
rial address,  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
monarch ;  and  the  impressive  services  were  closed 
with  more  dirges. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Smirces,  Nos.  179,1021,1042:  Joseph 
ha-Kohen,  'EmcH  ha-Baka^  p.  6tj ;  Baluguer.   Hi:ftorUi   de 
Cataluna,  xviii.  ih.  27. 
G.  M    K. 

CESENA  (nj'T'B*) :  City  of  the  Pontilical  States. 
In  early  limes  a  Jewish  community  existed  here,  of 
which  the  tosjitist  Eliezer  is  mentioned  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  "  payyetan  "  Moses  de  Kossi 
and  the  exegete  Obadiah  Sforno  were  born  in  the 
city  toward  the  end  of  the  tifteenth  century;  and 
the  rabbi  Isajic  Joshua  b.  Immanuel  de  Lattes  of- 
ficiated there  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  the 
pajial  dominion  the  community  was  subjected  to  all 
the  exceptional  laws,  and  even  to  the  Inquisition 
with  all  its  horrors.  The  Jews  amassed  so  much 
wealth  by  their  commercial  enterprises  that  in  1.514 
the  people  feared  that  the  money  so  accumulated 
would  enable  the  Jews  to  become  masters  of  the 


whole  city.  The  community  was  dissolved  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  papal  dominions. 

In  1459  Angiolo  de  Rossi  da  Cesena  was  granted 
bv  Pope  Pius  II.  permission  to  practise  medicine, 
and  in  1474  Manuele  de  Solomone  received  similar 
permission  from  Sistus  IV.,  and  in  1460  was  ap- 
pointed phvsician  and  confidant  to  the  duke  of 
Milan. 

K.  1.  E. 

CESTITTS  FLORtrS.     See  Fix)rxjb  Cbstics. 
CHABAD.     See   Hasidim. 
CHABAR.     Sii'  Habar. 
CHABAZELETH.     See  Periodicals. 
CHABERIM     AND     CHABTJROTH.        See 
Hahkium  and  Hablrot. 

CHABIB.     See  H.^^bib. 

CHABRIS  :  Son  of  Gothoniel,  and  one  of  the 
three  governors  of  Bethulia,  a  city  besieged  by  Holo- 
fernes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  siege,  which  bad 
entailed  much  suffering  upon  the  Israelites,  Chabris 
and  his  colleagues  had  agreed  to  hold  out  for  five 
days  longer  in  the  hope  of  deliverance ;  promising 
the  people  that  if  no  prospect  of  relief  appeared  by 
the  end  of  that  time,  thej-  would  yield.  For  this 
the}-  were  reproached  by  Judith,  who  pledged  her 
help,  and  redeemed  her  pledge  by  killing  Holo- 
fernes  (Judith  vi,  1.5:  vii.  1,  30;  viii.  10;  xiii.  8). 

E.  o.  H.  G.  B.  L. 

CHACHAM  (THE  WISE).     See  Hakam. 
CHACHAM  BASHI.     See  Hakam  Bashi. 

CHACHAM     ZEBI.       See     AsirKESAZi.    Zebi 

Hikscii  b.  Jacob. 

CHAD-GADYA.     See  Had-Gadya. 

CHADAD.     See  Hadad. 

CHiEREMON  (Xajpr/iiuv):  Stoic  philosopher  and 
anti-Jewish  writer  (Origen,  "Contra  Celsum,"  i. 
59;  Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  vi.  19),  Egyptian  priest 
(Porphyry,  "  De  Abstiuentia,"iv.  US:  Jerome,  "Ad- 
versus  Jovinianum  Libri  II.,"  ii.  13),  teacher  of  Nero 
(Suidas,  s.i:  A/ejaiiS^f  Ai; aioc),  and  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  predecessor  of  the  latter  as  librarian 
of  Alexandria  (Suidas.  s.v.  Aioviaio^  A/.eiavipeic). 
Hence  he  flourished  abovit  the  year  50.  He  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Josephus,  who  refutes  in 
detail  his  anti-Jewish  writings.  Josephus  quotes  an 
extensive  fragment  from  Ch«remon's  Egyptian  his- 
tory (Aije-r/aA/)  hri^pia).  in  which  he  scornfully  re- 
counts and  ridicules,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Manetho,  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt. 
Josephus  points  out  his  errors  and  untruths  ("  Contra 
Ap."  i.  32,  33),  and  boasts  of  having  refuted  him  as 
well  as  Manetho  and  others  (/*.  ii.  1).  Clueremon's 
history  is  mentioned  by  Porphyry  (Eusebius,  "  Pnt- 
paratio  Evangelica,"  iii,  4.  v.  10;  Porphyry,  "De 
Abstinentia,''  iv.  6-8),  who  regards  the  author  as  a 
truthful  and  reliable  writer.  In  this  case  hatred  of 
the  Jews  must  have  induced  an  otherwise  honest 
man  to  make  false  statements.  Clupremon's  descrip- 
tion of  Egypt  recalls  the  ideas  which  Philo.  Clement, 
Origen,  and  others  introduced  into  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.     The  asceticism  especially,  which 
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he  ascribes  to  the  aucieut  Egyptian  priests,  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  description  in  Philo's  work,  "  De  Vita 
Conteniplativa"  ;  still  there  is  no  literary  connection 
between  the  two  authors. 

Fragments  of  the  "History  of  Egypt"  maj'  still 
exist  in  a  treatise  of  Psellus  published  in  1^77 
(Sathas,  in  "  Bulletin  deCorrespondauce  Hellenique," 
vol.  i.).  According  to  Suidas  (,v.  e.  Xaiiirj/iuv).  another 
work  of  Cha'remon  was  entitled  "Hieroglyphica," 
and  probably  contained  intei-jjretations  of  tlie  liiero- 
glyphics  (collected  from  the  works  of  tlie  Byzau- 
tian  Tzetzes,  in  Muller's  "  Fragmenta  Historicoruni 
Grajcorum."  iii.  499);  while  a  third  work  may  be 
the  book  "  On  the  Comets "  mentioned  by  Origen 
("Contra  Celsum,"  i.  59).  Origen  also  made  use  of 
other  writings  of  Chieremon  that  are  now  lost  (Suidas, 
S.l\  'ilpqivtii;), 

BIBLIOORAPHY  :  Birch,  (III  till'  Lust  Bnok  "/  riirvrnmiti  im 
Hieroghiijhics  {Tr.  lintitil  Sni-.Lit.  L'll  st^rips,  iii.  ;is.'(^:{9tj) ; 
Zeller.  Die  Hii'riii^itifiihil.i  r  ('lumiiinii  nnd  HnraimlhtAn 
ire?'Hies,  xi.  4;3(i-4;i:( :  iiliMii, />/'■  Philfisttpltic  dcr  Giiiclieii, 
M  ed..  III.  1.  ()88:  ciriitz,  (limli.  ilerjudcii.  Hi.  336  :  Scbiirer, 
Oesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  4(14  ;  Wpiidland,  in  Jaltrh.  fUr  PhiUjli}i/ie^ 
Supplement,  xxii.  755 ;  Schwartz,  in  Paulv-Wissowa,  Real- 
Encyc.  Iv.  2027. 
G.  S.  Kr. 

CHAFF  (j»lo  or  |'D) :  Separated  husks  of  grain. 
The  Bible  frequently  compares  things  evanescent 
to  chaff  blown  away  l)_v  the  wind  (Zeph.  ii.  2;  Ps. 
i.  4,  xxxv.  .5;  Job  xxi.  18;  Hosea  xxxiii.  3;  Isa.  xvii. 
13,  xxix.  5,  xli.  15).  In  tlie  process  of  winnowing, 
by  tossing  the  cut  straw,  grain,  and  chaff  into  the 
air,  or  letting  it  fall  from  an  inverted  fork,  the  grain 
falls  almost  vertically  back  upon  the  heap;  the  straw 
is  blown  a  short  distance  away,  while  tbe  ehalf ,  con- 
sisting of  the  husks  and  finer  particles  of  the  straw, 
is  carried  by  the  wind  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away. 
Other  u.ses  of  tlie  word  "chaff"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  not  accurate,  referring  rather  to  cut  straw 
(Isa.  V.  24;  Jer.  xxiii.  38)  than  to  chaff. 

E.  G.  H.  M.   W.  L. 

CHAGES.     See  H.\gge8. 

CHAGIS.     See  H.uiGis. 

CHAIBAK,  ARABIA.     See  Khaibar. 

CHAIKIN,  MOSES   AVIGDOR :    Rabbi  and 

author;  b(irn  at  Sklow,  government  <>(  Moliilev,  in 
1852,  and  removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  father 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  latter  became  chief  sho- 
het.  Chaikin  was  educated  for  the  rabbinate,  and 
obtained  several  rabbinical  di])lomas,  among  others 
one  from  Kabbi  Spektor  of  Kovno.  After  the  riots 
of  1881-82  he  emigrated  to  Paris,  where  he  served  as 
rabbi  of  the  Polish  Jews  from  IWHto  1887;  but  then 
returned  to  Russia  and  was  rablii  at  Rostov-on-the- 
Don  from  1888  to  1889.  Being  expelled  from  Rus- 
sia in  1890,  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1892  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Slieftield,  England,  antl  in  1901 
of  the  Federation  of  Synagogues,  London. 

Chaikin  is  the  author  of  "  Apologie  des  Juifs," 
Paris.  1887,  and  "Celebrities  of  the  Jews,"  Sheffield, 
1889. 

Bibliography;  Yduiiq  Isnuh  .Iiine,  1R99. 
.1.  G.  L. 

CHAINS  :  A  word  employed  in  English  versions 
of  the  Bible  as  an  equivalent  for  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  applied  to  devices  consisting  of  a  series  of 


links  and  used  (1)  as  means  of  restraint,  or  (2)  for 
ornamental  purposes  on  persons  or  on  buildings. 
These  Hebrew  terms  are  as  follows: 

1-  mVSN :  Occurring  in  Num.  xxxi.  50;  R.  V., 
"ankle  chains."  In  II  Sam.  i.  10  it  is  translated 
"  bracelet " ;  and  this  is  evidently  its  more  exact 
meaning  (see  Driver  and  Klo.stermann  on  II  Sara.  i. 
10,  and  compare  mys  below  No.  11). 

2.  NSUDn  :  occurring  in  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29  (read 
n^^JDH),  and  indicating  a  necklace  worn  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  One  was  conferred  ujion  Daniel  for  in- 
terpreting Belshaz- 

zar's  dream.  In 
the  Targum  it  is 
employed  for  T31 
(Gen.  xli.  42).  Com- 
pare No.  12  below. 

3.  D'pt  '■  Occurs 
in  Nahum  iii.  10, 
and  Ps.  cxlix.  8, 
where  it  indicates 
fetters,  probably  of 
iron,  for  binding 
captives. 

4.  nn :  Trans- 
lated "chain"  in 
Kzek.  xix.  4,  9,  A. 
v.,  but  more  cor- 
rectly rendered 
"hook"  in  R.  V. 
Inserted  in  the 
nose,  it  served  as  a 
means  of  leading 
captives  (compare 
II  Kings  xix.  28). 
It  is  also  indicated 
as  an  o  r  n  a  m  e  n  t 
(Ex.  xxxv.  22,  A. 
V.    "  bracelets  "  ;  R. 

v.,  "brooches").  From  its  insertion  in  the  nose 
of  the  captive,  it  seems  probable  that  as  an  orna- 
ment the  nn  was  a  nose-ring  (compare  DtJ). 

5.  DMIin:  Occurs  in  Song  of  Solomon  i.  10  (R. 
v.,  "strings").  Ornamental  chains  for  the  neck, 
probalily  strings  of  coral,  metal,  or  pearls,  are 
meant. 

6.  mt'13  :  This  word  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  7 
(6),  and  is  translated  as  "chains"  in  A.  V.,  but  more 
correctly  in  R.  V.  as  "prosperity"  (compare  dic- 
tionaries of  Ge.senius  [-Buhl],  Siegfried-Stade,  and 
Baethgeii.  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  7). 

7.  ncnj  and  O'DCTIJ  :  Occurring  in  Lam.  iii.  7, 
and  often  translated  "fetters,"  as  in  Judges  xvi.  21; 
II  Kings  XXV.  7.  Chains  for  prisoners,  made,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  bronze.  They  consisted  of 
two  rings — one  for  each  foot  or  arm — connected  by 
a  link. 

8.  niBDJ :  Rendered  "chains"  in  Isa.  iii.  19,  A. 
v.,  but  better  taken,  in  R.  V..  as  "pendants" — 
obvio\isly  with  reference  to  the  drop-like  form  of 
the  ornament.  In  Judges  viii.  26,  A.  V.,  it  is  ren- 
dered "collars"  [margin,  "sweet  jewels"  ] ;  in  R.  V., 
"  pendants." 

9.  r\2]}'  Employed  in  Ex.  xxviii.  14,  xxxix.  15 
to  designate  the  gold  chains  on  theephodand  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest. 


Assyrian  Captive  in  Chains. 

(Aftrr  Bi'lta,  "  Mouumelitfi  ilc  NiDive.") 


Chajes 
Chaldea 
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10.  pjy:  An  ornament  for  the  neck  meutionud 
in  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  9.  etc.  (compare  IDnpJj;.  Ps- 
Ixxiii.  6).  The  word  is  usi>d  in  Judges  viii.  26  to 
desiffniitc  the  chains  worn  by  camels. 

11.  mVS:  Heudercd  by  H.  V.  in  Isa.  iii.  20  as 
"ankle  chains":  A.  V.  has  "ornaments  of  the  legs." 
Compare  mVVS  (Xt>-  1)  above. 

12.  T3T  :  Occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  42  and  Ezek.  xvi. 
11,  where  it  indicates  a  necklace  evidently  employed 
as  a  sign  of  distinction.  Pharaoh  adorneil  Joseph 
with  a  chain  of  this  kind  when  investing  him  with 
oflice. 

13.  p^r\^\^■  Applied  (1)  to  chains  of  captivity 
(Ezek.  vii.  23):  (2)  to  the  gold  chains  hung  before 
the  -'oracle"  (TaT)  in  the  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  21): 
and  (3)  to  silver  chains  hung  upon  a  graven  image 
(Isii.  si.  19). 

14.  nnt':  Translated  "bracelets"  in  Isa.  iii.  19. 
both  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  but  "chains'"  is  the  margi- 
nal rendering  in  the  latter.  The  word  seems  to  indi- 
cate ami-ornaments:  compare  the  Arabic  "siwar" 
(bracelet). 

15.  nntnc':  Chaiuwork  used  in  ornamentation. 
It  was  employed  in  the  Temple  (II  Chron.  iii.  5, 
16)  and  for  the  ephod  and  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  xxxix.  15).  Compare  ntnC 
(Ex.  xxviii.  22),  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
this  word.     See  Fetters. 

Bibliography:  Novrack,  Lehrhueh  der  Hehrilisclieii  Archii- 
olDgie,  pp.  la*  et  seq.:  and  the  various  Bible  commentaries. 
E.  G.  n.  C.  J.  M. 

CHAJES  or  CHAJAS,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  B. 
MEIR :  Talnuulist.  literary  liisturian,  and  nilibi: 
born  at  Brodv  Nov.  20,   180.J:   died    at    Lemberg 


Oct.  12,   18.").5.     His  father, 
H.woT  faniilv  of  scholars, 


a  scion  of  the  famous 
was  a  highly  educated 
banker  who  lived  for 
fifteen  yeais  at  Flor- 
ence before  settling 
at  Biiidy.  He  pro- 
vided a  good  Jewish 
as  well  as  sectdar 
education  for  his  son, 
who  even  at  the  age 
of  five  years  showed 
extraordinary  tal- 
ents. At  Brody, 
where  it  was  consid- 
ered a  sin  for  a  Jew 
to  speak  German,  the 
boy  w  as  taught 
French.  German,  and 
Italian  by  his  father, 
who  was  himself  fa- 
miliar with  six  Euro- 
pean languages.  He 
also  received  instruction  in  Latin,  natural  science, 
history,  etc.  But  rabbinical  lore  was  his  chief  study, 
his  teachers  being  Zauwil  Margaliot  of  Przemysl, 
Ephraim  Margaliot,  and  Elazar  Landau  of  Brody. 
The  last-named  two  Talmudists,  although  void 
of  all  UKidern  scientific  methods,  were  jet  men  of 
critical  insight,  and  doubtless  had  a  great  influence 
onChajes.  At  theageof  twenty-two hereceived  his 
diploma  as  rabbi,  and  a  year  later  took  charge  of  the 


Zfljl  Hirstb  Cbajes. 


important  community  of  Zolkiev,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  Xachman  Krocitmal.  Al- 
though dissimilar  in  character  and  gifts,  the  two 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  which  exerted  a  spe- 
cially wholesome  critical  intluence  on  Chajes'  knowl- 
edge and  extraordinarily  wide  reading.  "When,  in 
1846,  the  law  was  promulgated  in  .Vustiia  compelling 
rabbinical  candidates  to  pass  a  university  examina- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts  and  philosophy,  Chajes,  though 
in  office,  passed  his  examination  at  Lemberg,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  After 
officiating  for  twenty-four  years  as  rabbi  of  Zolkiev, 
he  accepted  a  call  as  chief  rabbi  of  Kalisch,  Russian 
Poland,  where  he  remained  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  when  he  returned  to  Zolkiev.  He  stayed 
there  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  went  for  medical 
treatment  to  Lemberg,  where  he  died.  Chajes  left 
several  learned  sons,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Solomon,  Moses,  and  Isaac,  chief  rabbi  of 
Brody.  (burn  lS-i;j  and  died  Feb.  1901). 

Chajes  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
'•Misped  Tamrurim,"  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death 
of  Emperor  Francis  I.  (Zolkiev,  183.')) ; 
His  Works.  "  Torat  Xebiim,"  or  "Eleh  ha-Miz- 
wot, "  being  thirteen  treatises  on  the 
authority  of  Talmudic  tradition,  and  on  the  organic 
structure  and  methodology  of  the  Talmud  (ib.  1836): 
"Iggeret  Bikkoret,"  an  examination  into  the  Tar- 
guraim  and  Jlidrashim  (ib.  1840 :  with  notes  and  revi- 
sions by  Jacob  Briill,  Presburg,  18.33 :  German  transla- 
tion by  Julius  Filrst,  in  "Orient,  Lit."  i.  Nos.  44  ct 
seg.):  "  AteretZebi,"six  treatises  on  different  subjects, 
which  have  appeared  under  separate  titles,  namely  ; 
(1 )  "'  Derush,"  an  address  on  the  accusation  that  the 
Jews  are  averse  to  agriculture  and  trades  as  means 
of  livelihood:  (2)  "Mishpatha-Hcira"ali,"  onthecon- 
stitution  and  authority  of  the  Great  Sauhedrin;  (3) 
"Tif'eret  le-Mosheh";  and  (4)  "Darke  Mosheh,"  a 
defense  of  Maimonides  against  the  attacks  of  S.  D. 
Luzzatto  and  Reggio,  also  on  the  dogmatics  of  Mai- 
monides in  hishalakic  works  (a  discourse  on  the  blood 
accusittion  is  added  as  an  appendix):  (5)  "Iggeret 
Bikkoret,"  with  newly  added  notes:  and  "JIatbea' 
ha-Bcrakot,"  on  the  principle  according  towhichtlie 
Rabbis  pronounce  the  blessings  in  performing  relig- 
ious offices,  to  which  are  api^ended  responsa  under 
the  title  "  Ateret  Zebi  "  (ib.  1840-41),  Chajes  wrote 
also  "  Darke  ha-Hora'ah, "an  examination  of  the  rules 
that  obtained  in  Talmudic  times  in  deciding  practical 
religious  inu'Slions  (Zolkiev,  1842):  "Meboha-Tal- 
inud,"  Introduction  to  the  Talmud  {ib.  184.5;  transla- 
ted in  part  by  Jost  in  "Orient,  Lit."  vi.  16  et  seq.); 
"She'elot  u-'Teshubol,"  responsa  and  scientific  trea- 
tises (ih.  18.)0):  "Imre  Binah,"  six  treatises,  on 
the  relation  of  Yeruslialmi  to  Babli,  on  lost  Hag- 
gadali  collections,  on  the  Targumim,  on  Rashi's 
commentary  to  Ta'anit,  and  on  Bat  Kol  (i'6.  1849): 
and  "Minhat  Kena'ot"  against  Reform  (ib.  1849). 
Chajes  also  contriluited  to  different  periodicals, 
among  wliicli  were  "  Literaturblatt  des  Orients  "  and 
"Ziou"  (edited  by  Creizenach  and  Jost):  and  he  in- 
cluded these  contributions  in  his  collected  works. 
His  notes  to  the  Talmud,  publi,shed  first  in  the 
Vienna  edition  and  then  in  tliat  of  Wilna,  arc  most 
valuable,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  text.  The 
■\Vilna  editions  of  Habibs  "  En  Yakob  "  (1876, 1894) 
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contain  the  portion  of  Chajes'  "  Mebo'  liaTalmiul  " 
dealing  witli  the  Haggadah,  as  well  as  liis  notes  to 
the  haggadic  passages  of  the  Talnuid. 

Krochraal,  Rapoport,  and  Chajes  form  the  trium- 
virate of  the  critical  school  of  Guliciu  in  the  second 
third  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  Although  Chajes 
lacked  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  first-named 
and  the  critical  sense  of  Uapoport,  he  excelled  both 
in  acumen  and  range  of  knowledge. 
His  Im-  Ilis  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
portance.  Targumim,  the  Ilalakah,  and  the  Hag- 
gadah have  to  some  extent  been  super- 
seded by  later  investigations,  yet  he  rendered  great 
service  in  that  field,  because  he  paved  the  way  for 
those  investigations.  Geiger's  hypothesis  regarding 
the  Jerusalem  Targumim  is,  as  he  himself  admits 
("Z.  D.  M.  G."xiv.  314),  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
idea  which  Chajes  had  developed  in  his  "  Imre 
Binah."  There  are  few  modern  works  dealing  in 
detail  with  the  Halakah  or  the  Haggadah  which 
have  not  profited  by  the  lal)ors  of  Chajes.  although 
his  name  is  often  passed  over  in  silence.  His  Intro- 
duction to  the  Talmud  is  especially  noteworthy. 
For  the  conservative  Cliajes  tlie  Talmud  is  every- 
where the  source  of  law,  even  where  it  does  not  em 
body  the  oldest  tradition;  hence  a  Talmud  introduc- 
tion means  for  him  chiclly  a  systematization  of  llie 
forms  that  the  traditional  lawand  all  connected  with  it 
assumed  in  the  schools.  In  this  respect  Chajes'  Intro- 
duction is  the  only  attempt  made  on  tlie  partof  Ortli- 
odoxy  to  formulate  the  nature,  extent,  and  authority 
of  tradition.  Although  the  proofs  of  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  tradition  are  not  valid  from  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view,  yet  it  may  he  assumed 
that  Chajes'  conception  of  tradition  was  tlie  one  that 
must  have  prevailed  in  Talmudic  times.  What- 
ever one's  practical  attitude  toward  this  <iucstion 
may  be.  Chajes'  representation  of  traditicm  is  highly 
important  for  the  comprehension  of  Tahnudic  lit- 
erature. 

The  views  expressed  in  his  works  are  not  an  en- 
tirely trustworthy  criterion  of  Cliajes'  attitude  on 
religious  questions.     A  rabbi  in  a  Galician  town, 
most  of  the  members  of  his  community  took  him 
probably  for  an    Apikoros,     who     only    doubted 
the   genuineness   of   the    Zohar;    therefore   Chajes 
liad  to  be   guarded   in   the   expression   of  his   lib- 
eral  views,  and   frequentl}'   his  views    on    impor- 
tant doctrines  are  to  be  read  only  between  the  lines. 
On  reading  Chajes'  treatise  on  the  Haggadah  in  his 
"Introduction,"  one  must  admire  the 
Attitude      courage  with  which  he  uttered  sucli 
Toward      heretical  opinions  without  regard   to 
Reform.      his  surroundings.     Jost's  criticism  of 
Chajes    that    he    changed    "from    a 
liberal  thinker  favoring  Reform  to  a  bitter  perse 
cutor  and  attacker  of  all  that  is   calculated   to  ar- 
rest superstition  "  (.lost's  "  Annalcn,"  1H41,  p.  73)  is 
unfounded.    Chajes'  tolerance  toward  scientific  ques- 
tions is  best  proved  by  his  veneration  for  Jost,  whose 
works  he  almost  knew  by  heart.     It  was  the  radi- 
cal Reform  theories  of   lioldheim  and  Geiger  that 
he  opposed,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  personal 
attacks  on  the  reformers. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Buber,   Amhe  iihem,  p.  199  (contains  also 
Chajes'  epitaph);  I.  Bodek,  in  Ha-Maggid,  i.  Nos.  8-11 ;  Ko- 


hPn-Zedek.  In  Meged  Terahim.  i.  106-116;  Z.  SaRoradsltl,  in 
Ha-Axif,  Iv.  15.5-160;  Zeltlin,  Bihl.  Pont-Mendels.  pp.  53-55; 
Rapoport,  in  Kerem  Hemed,  vi.  204-259  (a  very  severe  crltl- 
lisiu  ol  Chajes'  Iggeret  Bihhoret). 

L.  Q. 

CHAJXTN.     See  Haytun. 

CHALAFTA.     See  Halafta. 

CHALCIS  :  Capital  of  the  island  of  Eubtva  in 
the  ^Egean  sea;  under  Greek  dominion  since  1832. 
Benjamin  of  Tndela  found  200  Jews  on  the  island. 
There  is  also  testimony  to  the  early  residence  of 
Jews  in  Chalcis  in  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  a  grave- 
stone set  in  the  city  walls  at  the  entrance-gate.  This 
stone,  dated  .")086  (1326  c.E.),  shows  that  Jews  came 
to  Bneotia  and  Negropont  before  the  expulsion  from 
Spain,  and  tlierefore  were  not  necessarily  of  Castilian 
origin. 

According  to  information  gathered  at  Chalcis, 
there  were  several  Jewish  communities  in  this  region 
before  the  War  of  Independence  (IH21-27).  The 
most  important  was  at  Thebes,  where  it  is  said  there 
are  still  some  Hebrew  inscriptions.  These  commu- 
nities suffered  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  some 
were  completely  broken  up.  The  little  synagogue 
of  the  congregation  at  Chalcis  does  not  testify  to 
an}'  great  prosperity  in  the  past.  The  documents  of 
the  community  were  lost  in  a  fire  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  sj'nagogue  itself,  built  about  1400, 
was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1844,  but  was  rebuilt 
five  years  later. 

In  a  total  population  of  7,000  inhabitants  there 
are  in  Chalcis  about  fifty  Jewish  families,  all  of  the 
Sephardic  ritual.  All  live  in  the  same  quarter,  and 
are  extremely  poor,  so  that  no  rabbi  is  maintained 
and  very  little  religious  instruction  is  given.  Few 
know  the  Torah  or  understand  their  prayers.  Never- 
theless they  are  attached  to  Judaism,  and  generally 
go  to  end  their  days  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Their  family  names  arc  for  the  most  part  Greek 
— such  as  Marzoukos,  Kosty,  Moschonas,  Sakkys, 
Politi,  Daskalaki — and  their  features  are  of  the 
purest  Greek  ty|ie.  Their  language  is  Greek.  The 
old  men  dress  "ft  la  Palikare."  wearing  the  "shal- 
var,"or  fustanelle,  with  a  high  fez  on  the  head,  and 
a  heavy  tassel  hanging  down  the  neck.  The  old 
women  cover  their  hair  with  an  unbecoming  head- 
dress consisting  of  a  dark  silk  kerchief  twisted 
tightly  around  the  head.  The  yoiuig  people,  how- 
ever, like  their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  have  re- 
cently adopted  European  dress. 

The  Jewish  cemetery  of  Chalcis.  which  has  no  en- 
closure, covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  The  dead 
are  buried  in  a  most  primitive  way,  without  any  sign 
to  mark  the  grave. 

Bini.iiHiRAPiiv  :  nirnnique  Isr(u'Utc,  Corfu,  1863. 
.,.  D.— M.  C. 

CHALDEA :  The  Hebrew  "  Kasdira  "  (general!}' 
without  the  article)  usually  designates  the  Chaldeans 
as  a  people,  sometimes  also  their  country  (Jer.  1.  10; 
li.  24.  3.5;  Ezek.  xi.  24,  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  1.5  et  scq.)  or 
the  people  together  with  the  country  (Gen.  xi.  28,  81; 
XV.  7;  Nell.  ix.  7).  The  word  is  Assyrian,  or  rather 
Babylonian,  yet  the  Hebrew  is  the  earlier  form; 
whiie  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  give  the  later  or 
classical  Babylonian  sound  of  the  word,  namely. 
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"  Kaltle."  Probably  the  Hebrew  prouunciation  was 
]eamed  indirectly  from  the  Chaldean  tribes  them- 
selves before  the  latter  had  changed  the  earlier  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  "land  of  the  Chaldeans"  (Jer.  xxiv.  5  et  al.) 
is  also  a  frequently  occurring  iihrase.  The  Chaldean 
country,  in  the  strict  sense,  lay  in  southern  Baby- 
lonia, on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  But  the 
name  was  extended  by  the  Biblical  writers  to  include 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  after  the  Chaldean  Nebuch- 
adnezzar had  established  the  new  Babylonian  empire 
and  brought  his  people  to  world-wide  fame.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Biblical  "Chaldea" 
and  "Chaldeans"  ever  connoted  the  ancient  country 
and  people;  these  terms,  until  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  were  restricted  to  the  region  along  the  head  of 
the  Persian  gulf  (see  B.\btlo.\i.\).  The  only  doubt- 
ful passages  are  those  in  which  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  " 
is  spoken  of  (Gen.  xi.  28  et  seg.).  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  Bible  agrees  with  the  inscriptions  in 
making  the  Chaldeans  of  history  a  comparatively 
modern  race,  and  in  excluding  tliem  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  the  ancient  dj'uasties  of  Babylonia. 

The  term  "Chaldaic,"  for  the  language  spoken  by 
the  Chaldeans,  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  What 
has  been  popularly  signified  imder  that  name  is 
properl}'  called  "  Aramean "  in  Dan.  ii.  4.  The 
Chaldeans  of  course  spoke  Babylonian  in  the  daj's 
of  the  prophet  Daniel;  but  when  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  composed  (second  century  b.c),  Ara- 
mean had  come  to  be  used  by  all  classes  throughout 
Babylonia. 

E.  G.  n.  J.  F.  McC. 

The  Land  :  Chaldea  as  the  name  of  a  country  is 
used  in  two  different  senses.  In  the  early  period  it 
was  the  name  of  a  small  territor_y  in  southern  Baby- 
lonia extending  along  the  northern  and  probably 
also  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is 
called  in  Assyrian  "mat  Kaldi" — that  is,  "land  of 
Chaldea" — but  there  is  also  used,  apparently  synon- 
ymously, theexpression"mat  Bit  Vakiu."  Itwould 
appear  that  Bit  Yakin  was  the  chief  or  capital  cit}' 
of  the  land:  and  the  king  of  Chaldea  is  also  called 
the  king  of  Bit  Yakin,  just  as  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia are  regularly  styled  simply  king  of  Babylon, 
the  capital  city.  In  the  same  way,  the  Persian  gulf 
was  .sometimes  called  "the  Sea  of  Bit  Yakin,  in- 
stead of  ■•  the  Sea  of  the  Laud  of  Chaldea." 

It  is  impossible  to  define  narrowly  the  boundaries 
of  this  early  land  of  Chaldea,  and  one  may  only 
locate  it  generally  in  the  low,  marshy,  alluvial  land 
about  the  estuaries  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  then  discharged  their  waters  through  separate 
mouths  into  the  ,sea.  In  a  later  time,  when  the 
Chaldean  people  had  burst  their  narrow  bonds  and 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  all  Babylonia,  they 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  laud  of"  Babylonia, 
which  then  was  called  Chaldea. 

The  People  :  The  Chaldeans  were  a  Semitic  peo- 
ple and  apparently  of  very  pure  blood.  Their  orig- 
inal seat  may  have  been  Arabia,  whence  they  mi- 
grated at  an  unknown  period  into  the  country  of  the 
sealands  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf."  They 
seem  to  have  a|)i)eared  there  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Arameans  and  the  Sutu  appeared  in  Baby- 


lonia. Though  belonging  to  the  same  Semitic  race, 
they  are  to  be  differentiated  from  the  Aramean 
stock;  and  Sennacherib,  for  example,  is  careful  in 
his  inscriptions  to  distinguish  them.  When  they 
came  to  possess  the  whole  land  their  name  became 
synonymous  with  Babylonian,  and,  though  con- 
querors, they  were  speedily  assimilated  to  Baby- 
lonian culture. 

The  language  used  by  the  Chaldeans  was  Semitic 
Babylonian,  the  same,  save  for  slight  peculiarities  in 
sound  and  in  characters,  as  Assyrian.  In  late  periods 
the  Babylonian  language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and 
Aramaic  took  its  place.  One  form  of  this  wide- 
spread language  is  used  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  but  the 
use  of  the  name  Chaldee  for  it,  first  introduced  by 
Jerome,  is  a  misnomer. 

History  :  The  Chaldeans,  settled  in  the  relatively 
poor  country  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
early  coveted  the  rich  cities  and  richly  cultivated 
lands  of  the  more  favored  Babylonians  to  the  north 
of  them.  They  began  a  running  flre  of  efforts  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  country.  These  efforts 
varied  much.  On  the  one  hand,  Chaldean  commu- 
nities were  formed  in  several  parts  of  Babj-louia  by 
the  simple  and  peaceful  process  of  immigration.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chaldean  agitators  were  ever  ready 
to  participate  in  rebellious  against  Assyrian  author- 
ity, hojiing  that  the  issue  might  make  them  the 
rulers  of  the  independent  kingdom.  Such  a  man 
was  Merod.\ch-b.\l.\d.\n,  who  was  king  of  Baby- 
lonia several  tiiues,  being  deposed  by  the  Assyrians, 
but  alwaj's  succeeding  in  seizing  the  reins  of  power 
again.  Methods  similar  to  those  which  he  pursued 
triumphed  in  the  end,  and  the  new  empire,  which 
began  with  the  reign  of  Nabopolassarin62.5  B.C.  (see 
B.\BYL0NI.\),  was  Chaldean,  though  there  is  no  posi- 
tive proof  that  its  founder  was  himself  of  pure  Chal- 
dean blood. 

When  the  Chaldean  empire  was  absorbed  into  the 
Persian,  the  name  Chaldean  lost  its  meaning  as  the 
name  of  a  race  of  men,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
class.  The  Persians  found  the  Chaldeans  masters 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  especially  versed  in  all 
forms  of  incantation,  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
the  magical  arts.  They  quite  naturally  spoke  of 
astrologists  and  astronomers  as  Chaldeans.  It  there- 
fore resulted  that  Chaldean  came  to  mean  astrolo- 
gist.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  2  et  sey.),  and  with  the  same  meaning 
it  is  used  by  the  classical  writers  (for  example,  by 
Strabo). 

J.  JR.  R.  W.  R. 

CHALFAN,  PHOEBUS.     See  H.\lfan. 

CHALID  B.  YESEKI.     See  H.\lid. 

CHALIZAH.     See  H-\i,iz.\ii. 

CHALONS-SUR-MABNE  (Latin,  Catalau- 
num  ;  Old  French.  Chaalons)  :  Capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  JIarne,  France.  Little  is  known  of  the 
Jews  of  this  city.  In  1292  Davy  and  his  son  Sale- 
mon,  Jews  of  Chaalons,  were  living  at  Paris.  The 
"Document  sur  les  Juifs  du  Barrois "  (1321-23) 
mentions  for  Cln'dons  only  Lyonnet,  his  mother 
Doucine,  Morel,  and  two  other  Jews,  whose  names 
are  not  given.     In   1306  the  king,  Philip  the  Fair, 
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demanded  the  confiscated  property  of  tlie  Jews  of 
Chalons  in  behalf  of  the  royal  treasury;  but  the 
bishop  of  the  city  maintained  tliat  as  the  Jews  were 
subject  to  him  their  property  also  belonged  to  him. 
The  Parliament  was  asked  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  king  yielded 
and  presented  the  bishop  with  the  cemetery  of  the 
Jews  (1314).  This  cemetery  seems  to  have  been  the 
burial-place  of  all  the  Jews  of  Barrois.  The  Jewish 
community  of  Chalons  to-day  consists  of  fortj'  or 
fifty  families ;  it  has  a  synagogue  and  a  rabbi. 
Bibliography  :  flci).  B(.  Juiues,  1.  68,  70 ;  il.  72;  xix.247,  354. 
G.  S.   K. 

ChAlONS-STTR-SAONE  (Hebrew.  ])^ti7>  or 
CJIpXp)  :  Capital  of  the  department  of  SaOue-et- 
Loire,  France.  Jews  were  established  in  the  city  at 
an  early  period;  the  council  that  convened  there  in 
630  forbade  them  to  sell  slaves  abr(jad.  A  mint- 
master  named  Priscus,  who  held  ollice  at  Chalons  in 
555,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Jew  of  that  name 
who,  in  the  presence  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  had  a 
theological  controversy  with  the  king  Chilperic. 
Among  the  other  Jewish  mint-masters  of  this  period 
mention  is  made  of  Jacote  of  Chahjns,  Juse  of  Macon, 
Jacotus  of  Orleans,  etc.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  R.  Eliezer  ben  Judah,  the  pupil  of 
R.  Lsaac  ben  Menahem  of  Orlean.s,  lived  at  Chalons. 
The  celebrated  Ilashi  of  Troyes  corresponded  with 
the  scholars  of  ]y?2p  (Chalons ;  Latin,  "  Cabillonum"), 
who  took  part  in  the  synod  convened  at  Troyes  about 
1160  under  the  direction  of  R.  Jacob  Tam  of  Rameru. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Jewish  community  of  ChSlons  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Burgundy,  although  its  members  were 
still  periodically  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.  The 
most  eminent  Jews  of  the  period  (1306)  were  Helion 
and  Beuion,  who  numbered  important  personages 
among  their  debtors,  and  (1384-95)  Alisa  of  Treves, 
NamietLevi,  Solomon  of  Montreal,  Saulciu  Beau  gey, 
Aaron  Levy,  Croissant  of  Bourges,  Isaac  of  Troyes, 
Maitre  Perez,  and  R.  Jo.seph,  author  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  fre(iuently 
cites  the  Bible  commentator  R.  Eliakim  )'?1pD  or 
P?pD  as  his  master  and  compatriot.  Chalous-sur- 
Saoue  has  to-day  (1903)  a  small  Jewish  community, 
placed  under  the  administrative  and  religious  au- 
thority of  the  consistory  of  Lyons. 

Bibliography  :  Depping,  if s  Juifs  dans  U  Moyen  Age,  p.  45 ; 
Vicomte  Ponton  d'Amecourt,  Dcwription  Raismmec  (Its 
Mi'iinniis  Mi't-aringirnnrs  ile  nn'tliDix-siir-Sitiiiif,  pp.  SB. 
95;  idfin,  K.-^sal  siir  hs  Mtmitairs  Mrn>piniiinnifs,  pp.  68, 

1SH;  Sii twt.  Juifs  et  Liimliariis.  pp.  159  ct   sni.;  lierson, 

Essai  s}ir  Ifs  Juifs  de  la  J?nto'(/oy»c.  pp.  29,  30,  ;i5,  etc.;  Joel 
MiiliiT,  lii'iHinses  des RabbUis  Frnnfflts,  p.  10;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaicn,  p,  590. 
G.  S.  K. 

CHALPHI:  Father  of  Judas.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  two  captains  who  remained  when  all  the 
others  under  Jonathan  had  fled  at  the  battle  of  the 
plain  of  Nasor  (I  Mace.  xi.  70).  Josephus  refers  to 
Chalphi,  but  calls  him  "Chapsios." 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

CHALXTKKA.     See  Halukka. 

CHALTZIANS :  A  people  who,  according  to 
the  Byzantine  historian,  John  Cinnamus  (twelfth 
century),  accepted  the  Mosaic  law.     They  fought, 


together  with  the  Dalmatians,  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  in  1154.  "Chaly- 
zians,"  as  A.  Harkavy  suggests,  is  probably  the 
name  given  by  Cinnamus  to  the  Chazars,  whom 
Duke  Taksouy  of  Hungary  invited,  among  other 
tribes,  to  .settle  in  his  domains,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  losses  in  the  population  of  the  country, 
due  to  the  many  raids  which  the  Hungarians  under- 
took into  surrounding  countries,  but  which,  after 
causing  alarm  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  resulted  in 
the  final  defeat  of  Duke  Taksony  in  tlie  year  970. 

The  Polish  historian  August  Bielkowski,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  the  Chalyzians  of  Cinnamus  were 
the  Chvalissy  of  Nestor.  When  the  Hungarians  re- 
moved to  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  the  reigning  family 
among  them  was  the  Kabary,  one  of  the  Chazar 
tribes. 

Bibliography  :  Cinnamus,  Epilnme,  etc.,  ed.  Niehiihr.  HI.  107, 
347,  Bonn,  is;it);  A.  Harkavy,  Ila-JelnuUm  ii-Si  fiil  lin-Sla- 
viHj,p.  l;J3,  Wilna,  1867;  Nestor's  ArtlfsP:  Jnhrhiii'lirr  der 
Rnssischen  Gt'ffChichte.  translated  by  Severer,  p.  42,  Lt^ipsic, 
1774. 
(i.  H.  R. 

CHAMA  (RAB).     See  Hama. 

CHAMAI  (GAON).     See  Hamai. 

CHAMATI,  NATHAN.  See  Nathan  b.  Gad 
uF  Hamatii. 

CHAMBERLAIN;  The  English  rendering  of 
D'TD-  This  Hebrew  word  is  also  translated  "  officer  " 
(Gen.  XXX vii.  36;  II  Kings  viii.  6).  If  "chamber- 
lain "  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  taken  in  a  very 
broad  sense.  The  chamberlain  is  sometimes  a  mere 
servant  (Acts  xii.  20),  or  messenger  (II  Kings  viii. 
6);-  at  other  times  he  holds  a  position  of  trust,  and 
even  has  charge  of  the  finances  (Kom.  xvi.  33).  See 
EuNUCir  and  Officeh, 

In  Jer.  11.  59  the  word  stands  for  nniJO  "IC.  which 
is  incorrectly  given  by  the  A.  V.  as  "a  (juict  jirince." 
The  chamberlain  here  referred  to  was  a  brother  of 
Baruch,  the  secretary  of  Jeremiah. 

E.  c.  II.  G.   B.   L. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  HOUSTON  STEWART: 

Anglo-German  musical  critic  and  anti-Semitic  writer ; 
born  Sept.  9,  1855,  at  Portsmouth,  England;  son  of 
Admiral  W.  C.  Chamberlain.  He  went  to  school  at 
Versailles,  studied  science  at  Geneva  University,  and 
finally  became  privat-docent  in  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

Besides  several  works  on  Richard  Wagner,  from 
whom  he  probably  imbibed  much  of  his  anti-Senii- 
tism,  he  has  attracted  attention  by  his  chief  work, 
"Die  Grundlagen  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,"  Munich, 
1899;  4th  ed.,  1902.  In  this  he  regards  all  history  as 
a  conflict  between  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites;  the 
latter  being  regarded  as  a  special  genus,  "  homo 
Syriacus,"  of  which  the  Jew,  "homo  Judaicus,"  is 
a  typical  species.  Race  rules  history  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Semites  in  the  early  forms  of  Christianity 
broke  down  the  ancient  world,  which  had  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  new  blood  of  Germanism  against  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  perpetually  strug- 
gling in  order  to  introduce  once  more  the  abstract 
universalism  of  the  Semite.  Chamberlain  dreails  a 
world-supremacj'  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and  at- 
tacks in  every  way  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious qualities.     While  evincing  great  admiration 
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for  the  character  and  views  of  Jesus,  so  great  is  liis 
anti-Semitic  bias  tliat  he  denies  Jesus'  Jewisli  origin. 
Chamberlain's  journalistic  style  and  wide  general- 
izations have  attracted  considerable  attention,  espe- 
cially in  German-Jewish  journalism,  as  can  be  seen 
fiom  the  accompanying  bibliography. 

BiBLiOGK.iPiiv :  Mevers.  Knnversation.t-Lcxihoit.  Supplement, 
HKH):  Schri'incr.  Dii  JlUiti^ten  Crtlitih-  Uber  drts  JutUn- 
tliiim.  1111)1.  pp.  11',1-ltiii:  AUfi.Zcit.  ilix  Jvd.  l.\vi.  5.90-93, 
StiuCC:  ikft.  Woeliiusclirift.  xviii.  tM7-U.i9,  673-B74,  817- 
iSIS.  ,s.'il-8,");i;  .\L\.  17-k'< :  IMi  WcH.  v.,  Nus.  47,  48. 
E.  C.  J- 

CHAMBEBY :  Capital  of  the  department  of 
Savoy,  France.  When  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
France  by  Philippe  Auguste  in  1182,  mauj'  of  them 
sought  refuge  iu  Chambery  and  the  surrounding 
coimtry,  especially  at  Yenne,  Seissel,  Aiguebelle, 
and  Saint-Genis  (Gerson,  "Notes  sur  les  Juifs  des 
fitatsde  la  Savoie,"  in  "Rev,  Et,  Juives,"  viii.  235; 
compare  Loeb,  "Un  Episode  de  I'Histoire  des  Juifs 
de  Savoie,"  in  "Rev,  Et,  Juives,"  x.  32),  They 
were  subject  to  a  ta.\,  which  in  13(10  amounted  to 
75,374  francs;  in  1328,  to  2,400  tiorius  (gold);  and, 
in  1331,  to  1,200  tiorius  (Costa  de  Beauregard, 
■'  Xotes  et  Documents  sur  la  Condition  des  Juifs  en 
Savoie,"  iu  "Memoires  de  I'Academie  Royale  de 
Savoie,"  2d  series,  11;  compare  Victor  de  St,-Genis, 
"Histoire  de  Savoie,"  i.  456),  Amadeus  V,  granted 
them  privileges  which  were  confirmed  Nov.  17,  1323, 
these  being  chiefly  in  favor  of  the  Jews  Vivant  de 
Vesos,  Master  Agin,  his  .son-in-law,  and  Harasson  de 
Biauna  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  x,  32), 

In  1348,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  the  Jews 
of  Chambery  were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
wells  at  the  incitation  of  Rabbi  Peyret  and  Aboget, 
a  rich  Jew,  Many  were  massacred  at  Chambery, 
Montmelian,  Chillon,  Chatel,  Yenne,  etc,  (Costa  de 
Beauregard,  I.e. ;  compare  Griitz,  "  Gesch.  der  Juden," 
vii.  362).  Another  persecution  occurred  in  1394,  at 
the  iustigati<iu  of  Vincent  Ferrer  (Joseph  ha-Kohcn, 
"'Emck  ha-Baka,"  translation  by  I.  See.  p.  85).  In 
1417  two  converted  Jewish  physicians,  Guillaurae 
Saffon  and  Master  Pierre  of  Macon,  were  commis- 
sioned to  examine  the  books  of  the  .lews  at  Cham- 
bery in  order  to  tind  therein  the  alleged  blasphemies 
against  the  Christian  religion  with  which  they  had 
been  charged  ("  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Savois.  d'His- 
toire  et  d'Archeologie,"  xv.  21,  cited  by  Gerson  in 
"Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  viii.  239). 

At  the  request  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Marie 
de  Berry,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  governed  the 
city  of  Trevoux  iu  the  absence  of  lier  husband.  Jean 
de  Bourbon,  had  the  Jewish  boo'ks  examined  in  1430, 
The  physician  Ayme  (Amadeus),  a  converted  Jew 
of  Chambery,  was  commissioned  to  examine  works 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  to  translate  the  passages 
that  were  to  be  condemned  (•'  Rev,  Et,  Juives,"  x.  34). 
He  also  conducted  an  inquiry  against  the  Jews  of 
Savoy,  whose  books  he  ordered  to  be  burned  iih.  viii 
289). 

Solomon  ibn  Verga  ("Shebet  Yebudah."  No.  11) 
tells  of  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  in  1490.  Gerson  (I.e.  p.  236)  thinks, 
not  witliout  reason,  that  this  was  the  persecution  in- 
stigated in  1466  by  Louis  of  Nice  or  Provence,  a  con- 
verted Ji  wish  physician,  commissioned  by  his  god- 
father,  Duke  Louis,  to  make  an   inventory  of" the 


books  of  the  Jews  of  Chamber)-,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft  and  sacrilege.  This  accusation 
was  later  acknowletlged  to  be  false  (Costa  ile  Beau- 
regard. I.e.  p.  106;  compare  "Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  viii. 
239).  In  1430  the  Jews  were  confined  to  a  special 
quarter  assigned  to  them  by  Aiuadeus  VII.  The 
count  of  Savoy  compelled  them  to  wear,  like  the 
Jews  of  France,  a  wheel,  half  red  and  lialf  white, 
upon  the  left  shoulder  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  x,  33), 
The.v  were  finally  forced  to  leave  Chambery  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  general  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  in  1492,  According  to  Victor  of  St.-Genis, 
however  (i.  455),  this  city  had  a  Jewish  community 
in  1714. 

Among  the  scholars  mentioned  as  having  lived 
at  Chambery  are:  R.  Aaron,  commentator  on  the 
Pentateuch;  R.  Jacob  Levi;  R.  Solomon,  the  father 
of  Joseph  Kolon,  who  states  that  when  he  lived  at 
Chambery,  about  1440,  there  were  distinguished  rab- 
bis in  that  city ;  and  the  celebrated  publisher,  Gerson 
Soncino,  who,  iu  his  preface  to  the  Hebrew  grammar 
of  David  Kimhi  (1532-34),  says  that  he  collected  the 
Tosafot  of  Fouques  iu  Chambery.  There  were  also 
several  eminent  Jewish  phj-sicians,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned:  Jlaster  Samson,  physician  to 
Amadeus  V. ;  INIaster  Palmieri,  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  Amadeus  VI..  and  physician  of  the  city  of 
Chambery ;  Helias  of  Evian,  called  in  1418  to  attend 
the  daugliters  of  the  count  of  Savoy;  Slasters  Isaac 
of  Annecy  and  Jacob  of  Chambery,  physicians  to 
Bonne  de  Berri.  mother  of  Amadeus  VIII.  ;  blaster 
Solomon,  physician  to  Aiuadeus  VIII. ;  Master 
Jacob  of  Cramonaz.  physician  to  the  regent  Y'^o- 
lande  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,"  viii.  241,  242). 

G.  S,  K. 

CHAMELEON  :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Cluima- 
leon.  the  only  genus  of  the  tribe  Dendmsaura  (also 
Cliaiiiaieonida,  Rliiptoglossa,  VennHiiigiiin),  of  the 
C!iam(i:leoiitid(e  or  Chameleon ida'  family,  of  which  it 
is  the  type.  Some  sixty  species  of  the  genus  are 
known  to  exist,  the  most  common  of  which,  Chamce- 
let»i  rtilgaris,  is  frequently  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
H0I3'  Land,  The  word  "  chameleon  "  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  x^fo'^i"''  (literally  "  grouud-liou  "),  pre- 
sumably a  Greek  adaptation  of  a  foreign  word, 
Bochart  ("  Hierozoicou,"  iv,  ch,  vi,)  derives  it  from 
a  supposed  Pimic  word,  JV^DJ  ( "  little  camel  ").  This 
conjecture  he  bases  on  the  naiue  "jamal  al-Yahud  " 
("camel  of  the  Jews  "),  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the 
chameleon  on  account  of  the  hump  on  its  back. 

In  the  A.  V,  "chameleon"  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  n3  (koah),  which  occurs  only  once  (in 
Lev,  xi,  30),  in  a  list  of  five  unclean  animals,  where 
it  occupies  the  second  place.  This  rendering,  ap- 
parently, has  the  support  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  which  may.  however,  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  animals  are  not  arranged  in  the  same 
order  in  the  LXX.  as  in  the  Hebrew.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  rendering  "  huliia  "  of  the  Peshitta. 
The  koah  is  presumably  a  species  of  monitor,  as  the 
hulda  is  of  the  Mole.  It  is  now  commonly  thought 
that  the  chameleon  is  to  be  identified  with  the  fifth 
animal  on  the  list,  not'jn  (tinshemet),  in  the  R.  V. 
This  identification  is  based  [irincipally  on  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  notJ'jn  ("the  breather,"  "inhaler"). 
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from  the  root  OC'J  ("to  blow,"  "to  breathe  ").  The 
chameleon  is  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  inflating 
itself,  which,  combined  with  its  power  of  fasting, 
led  the  ancients  to  believe  that  it  lived  on  air  (see 
Bochart,  I.e..  quoting  Kind.ii).  In  reality  it  lives  on 
insects,  which  it  captures  by  darling  at  them  its  long 
and  viscid  tongue.  The  little  animal,  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  or,  with  the  tail,  eleven  to  twelve  inches, 
lives  almost  exclusively  upon  trees,  where  it  finds 
Itself  quite  at  home,  thanks  to  its  prehensile  tail 
and  feet. 

Another  peculiarity  of  tlie  chameleon  is  its  ability 
to  change  its  color,  supposedly  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  of  the  phenomenon,  its 
possibility  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  skin  of  con- 
tractile cells,  both  clear  and  pigment-bearing,  placed 
at  vatious  depths,  and  so  arranged  that,  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  the  one  or  the  other 
only,  or  both  kinds  in  various  proportions,  will  come 
to  the  surface. 

The  tinshemet  of  Lev.  xi.  30  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  bird  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18. 

Bibliography:  .\.  B.  Tristram,  The  Natunil  HiMnru  of  the 
Dihlc:  J.  G.  Wood,  liihle  Aiiimal.'<;  S.  Bc.cliart,  Ilierozoi- 
con;  Kamal  al-Din  al-Damiri,  Hrty,(/nt  al-Haiwan^  see  under 
^irha. 
E.  G.  H.  II.    II. 

CHAMOIS  :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  lof 
(zemer),  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  in  the  R.  V.,  prob- 
ably on  the  authority  of  Bochart  ("  Hicroznicon," 
iii.  ch.  xxi.).  It  must,  however,  be  discarded,  for 
the  reason  that  the  chamois  is  exclusively  a  Euro- 
pean animal.  The  zemer  can  not  be  identified  with 
precision.  The  word  occurs  only  once  (Detit.  xiv. 
5) ;  and  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  cognate  languages. 
The  versions  of  tlie  Bible  are  at  variance  as  to  its 
translation.  The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  fol- 
lowed l)y  the  Coptic,  have  "camelopard"  or  "gi- 
raffe " — apparently  a  mere  guess,  and  not  a  happy 
one  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  home  of  that 
animal  from  Palestine.  The  Peshitta  translates 
"  zemer  "  by  arna,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  else- 
where in  Syriac  literature;  Bar-Bahlul  renders  it 
"mountain-sheep,"  on  the  authority  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  and  Bar-Serushway  ;  while  BarAli  (ed.  Hoff- 
mann, gloss  1518)  has  (ilthaital,  "wild  goat,"  or 
(il-wa'il.  "mountain-sheep."  Both  the  thaital  and 
the  wa'il  belong  to  the  wild  goats  (steinboke,  bou- 
quetins;  seeHommel,  "  DieNamenderSaiigethiere, " 
pp.  280,  286).  The  rendering  "elk"  (Luther)  is  to 
be  rejected  for  the  same  reason  as  "camelopard"  or 
"  chamois. " 

Modern  naturalists  generally  agree  that  the  zemer 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  wild  sheep,  of  the  same 
type  as  the  ammotragus.  the  arotii  of  the  Arabs 
which  is  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
and  is  still  common  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petra'a,  and 
the  Atlas  range. 

Bibliography:  a.  B.  Tristram.  T?»c  Natural  Historn  nf  Die 
Bible;  J.  G.  Wood.  Bible  Aninialu  :  S.  Bocbart.  Hieriiznicon  ; 
F.  Hommel,  Die  Namen  dtr  Siiugethiere.  Leipsic,  1«79. 
E.  G.   H.  H.    H. 

CHAMPAGNE  (Kr'QJip,  N"J1SI5.  ti^^shp.  ISDV, 
Kr'Sjp.  N"jajp.  nS<'JKDJNp) :  A  former  province  of 
France,  now  known  as  the  departments  of  Marne, 


Haute-Marne,  Aube.  and  Ardennes,  with  part  of 
Seiue-et-Jlarne,  Yonne,  Aisne,  and  Jleuse.  Jews 
settled  in  Champagne  as  early  as  the  Gallo-Roman 
epoch.  They  depended  on  the  protection  of  the 
counts  governing  the  country,  this  protection,  how- 
ever, being  dearh'  bought.  Often  the  Jews  of 
Champagne  moved  into  adjacent  countries,  being 
unable  to  pay  the  heavj^  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 
To  avoid  this  loss  to  the  treasury  and  to  get  "their 
Jews"  back,  the  counts  of  Champagne  concluded 
treaties  of  extradition  with  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Such  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1198  between 
Count  Thibaud  IV.  and  Philippe  Augnste,  and  was 
renewed  in  1201  by  Countess  Blanche,  the  widow  of 
Thibaud.  The  latter  claimed  the  extradition  of  a 
wealthy  Jew  named  Ciesselin,  who  sought  refuge  at 
Paris  from  the  extortions  of  the  countess. 

In  1284  Champagne  was  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  this 
province  became  that  of  all  the  French  Jews.  In 
taking  ])ossession  of  Champagne  Philip  the  Fair  im- 
posed upon  the  Jews  of  the  province  tlie  payment 
of  2.5,000  livres  as  a  gift  for  the  "happy  event." 

Cliampagne  was  renowned  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  its  Talmudical  schools  at  Troyes.  Ramerupt, 
Dampierre,  and  other  places.  It  was  the  native 
country  of  Rashi.  Jacob  Tam.  and  many  other  Tal- 
mudical celebrities.  Its  religious  customs  are  often 
cited  in  the  ritual  laws. 

At  the  present  day  (1902)  the  greater  part  of  the 
aucieut  Champagne  belongs  to  the  consistorial  dis- 
trict of  Lille. 

Bibliography  ;  Bnissel.  Usaye  General  dea  Fiefs  en  Franee, 
i.,  book  2.  cb.  x.xxlx  ;  Depping.  Les  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen- 
Age.  p.  176;  (iriitz,  trcsc/i.  der  Juden^  vi.  210;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaiea,  p.  599. 
K.  I.    Bu. 

GHANA  B.  CHANILAI  (RAB).  See  H.\na 
I!.  Hanii.ai. 

CHANAN,  CHANANEL,  CHANANYA. 
See  Hanan,   IIanaxei,,   Hanaxya. 

CHANELES,  LOB.     See  Haneles,  Lob. 

CHANILAI.     See  Anilai. 

CHANINAI.     See  Haninai. 

CHANOCH.     See  Enoch. 

CHANTING.     See  Cantillation. 

CHANUKKAH.     See  Hanukkah. 

CHAO  YNG-CHENG:  Chinese  mandarin; 
flourished  about  16.">3.  After  thesack  of  K'ai  Fung- 
Foo,  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
1642,  the  synagogues  there  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Jews  took  refuge  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Iloang-IIo,  having  saved  the  scrolls,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water.  Ten  years  later  Chao.  who 
was  a  Jewish  mandarin  from  the  province  of  Chen- 
Si.  was  detailed  to  restore  the  city,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  brother,  Yng-teou.  induced  the  Jews  to  cross 
the  river  and  fcike  up  their  old  quarters,  and  rebuild 
the  temple  in  16.53.  One  complete  scroll  of  the 
Law  was  made  up  out  <if  the  fragments  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  waters,  and  other  copies  were 
made  from  this.  Chao  wrote  an  account  of  the  sa- 
ving of  the  scrolls  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
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which  was  expanded  by  his  brother  iuto  a  book  of 
ten  chapters.  A  stoue  stele  dated  1663  was  after- 
ward erected,  giving  the  details  of  his  action. 

Bibliography:  J.  Tobar,  Iiiscriptiotis  Juives  de  ETai-fonti- 
/V).<    Shanghai,  19U0;  M.  Adlef,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.  xui. 

--^-  J. 

CHAPLET.     See  Cnowx.  Diadem,  5Iiter,  and 

Ti  hi;an. 

CHAPMAN,  JOHN  :  English  educationist  and 
commuunl  worker;  born  1845.  Educated  at  Jews' 
College,  London,  he  became  an  assistant  master  in 
that  institution,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
head  master  of  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. He  has  been  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
Great  Ealing  proprietary  school,  at  which  large 
numbers  of  Jewish  lads  of  the  middle  class  have 
been  trained.  For  a  time  Chapman  was  minister  of 
the  Western  Synagogue,  Haymarket.  He  is  the  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  council  of  Jews'  College. 

Chapman  was  one  of    the  founders  of    Ealing 
Public  Library. 
Bibliography:  JeicMi  Year  Buok,  1901-02,  Loudon. 

J.  A.  P. 

CHARAATHALAN   or   CHARAATHA- 

LAR  :  Name  occurring  in  I  Esd.  v.  36.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  Cherub, "  "  Addan, "  and  "  Immer  "  (Ezra 
ii.  59  =  Neb.  vii.  61).     Compare  Cherub. 

E.  G.  H.  C.   L. 

CHARACA :  A  city  about  750  stadia  distant 
from  Caspis.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Jews  called 
"Tubieni."  Judas  Maccabeus  went  to  this  place 
after  his  conquest  of  Caspis  (II  Mace.  xii.  IT). 

E.  o.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

CHAR  AN.     See   Haran. 
CHARASHIM.     See  Ge-Harashim. 
CHARCHEMISH.     See  Carchemish. 

CHARES  ^X<!/J'/f):  Leader  of  the  Zealots  in  the 
Judteo-Romau  war,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Gamala  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  iv.  1,^9).  When  the 
men  of  Bathym,  "  called  the  Babylonians,"  who  sided 
with  Agrippa  and  the  peace  party,  were  at  Gamala 
without  their  leader,  Philip,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Gamalians,  and  Chares,  Philip's  relative,  and 
his  brother  Jesus  were  killed  {idem,  "  Vita."  xxxv., 
xxxvii.).  Chares'  name  is  found  in  inscriptions. 
Bibliography  :  Waddington,  Inscriptiims  ilc  la  Syrie,  No. 

"o."  S.   Kr. 

CHARGER  :  A  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words 
and  a  Greek  one:  (1)  myp  (ke'arah ).  occurring  in 
the  list  of  the  donations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  vii.  13  et  sec/.).  Elsewhere  the  word  is  ren- 
dered Dish.  (2)  ^diJS  (agartel),  the  etymology 
of  which  is  uncertain.  It  is,  perhaps,  tlie  Greek 
KapTa?.o(  taken  into  the  Aramaic.  The  word  is  found 
in  the  list  of  vessels  restored  by  King  Cyrus  to  the 
returning  Jewish  exiles  (Ezra  i.  9).  (3)"n(i>af,  the 
dish  upon  which  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
presented  to  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8,  11 ;  Mark  vi 
25,  28). 

E-  G.  H.  6.  B.  L. 


CHARIOT  :  Vehicles  are  designated  in  Hebrew 
chielly  by  two  expressions,  "  'agalah  "  and  "rakab," 
with  "merkab"  and  "merkabah"  derived  from  the 
latter.  The  former  denotes  the  wagon  used  for 
heavy  loads  and  general  work,  the  name  being  con- 
nected with  the  root  "to  roll";  while  the  latter  is 
the  chariot  of  war  or  of  state.  Wagons  for  carrying 
burdens  or  persons  are  found  among  the  different 


Egyptian  Chariot. 

(From  ChampolIloD,  "  Monuments  de  I'E^ypte.") 

peoples  of  antiquity,  having  displaced  at  an  early 
time  the  sledge  and  the  drag  on  rollers,  drawn  by 
men  or  oxen  (compare  the  pictures  in  Wilkinson, 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians," 
iii.  324).  Early  Egyptian  monuments  show  also  a 
frame  like  a  litter,  which  was  fastened  between 
asses  and  used  to  carry  persons. 

Originally  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  were  solid 
disks  (ib.  i.  369),  but  a  more  artistic  type,  consisting 
of  hub,  spokes,  and  fellies,  was  gradually  evolved. 
The  spokes,  "hishshukim  "  (I  Kings  vii.  33),  sprang 
from  the  hollow  cylinder  in  the  center  of  the  wheel 
C'ofau  "  or  "galgal"),  that  is,  from  the  hub,  "hish- 
shurim"  (I  Kings  vii.  33),  around  the  stationary  axle- 


Hittite  Chariot. 

(From  Champollion,  "  MonumenU  de  I'Egj-pte.") 

tree,  "yad,"  and  connected  it  with  the  rim  or  the 
fellies,  "gebim"  (I  Kings  vii.  33;  Ezek.  i.  18,  x.  12). 
In  extant  Assyrian  illustrations  the  wheels  generally 
have  eight  spokes,  while  in  the  Egj'ptian  wagons 
four,  or  more  frequently  six,  spokes  are  found. 
The  body  of  the  wagon  and  the  pole  were  connected 
directly  with  the  axlctree.  The  pole  had  a  yoke  ar- 
ranged for  two  animals  only,  so  that  each  additional 
animal  had  to  be  harnessed  separately,  and  not  in 
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front,  but  on  the  side  of  the  first  two  animals.  As 
horses  did  not  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Israelites  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  oxen  were  orig- 
inally the  chief  draft  animals  (I  Sam.  vi.  7),  while 
asses  were  generally  used  for  the  saddle.  That  the 
Israelites  in  verj'  early  times  had  wagcms  for  carry- 
ing burdens,  is  evident  from  I  Sam.  vi.  7  and  II  Sam. 
vi.  3.  Mention  is  also  made  of  threshing-wagons 
(Isa.  xxviii.  27).  There  is  no  detinite  information 
regarding  harvesting-wagons  (see  Amos  ii.  13).  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  latter  are  not  used  to-day 
m  Palestine  ("Zeit.  Deutseh.  Paliist.  Ver."  ix.  40, 
and  the  commen- 
taries on  Amos,  I.e.). 
Persons  traveled 
chiefly  on  asses,  be- 
cause the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  roads 
in  Palestine  made  it 
difficult  to  use 
wagons  to  any  ex- 
tent, especially  for 
long  journeys. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptians 
evidently  received 
the  word  npJV  (Egyp- 
tian, "  'agolt "),  as 
well  as  naaiD  (Egyp- 
tian, "merkobt"), 
from  the  Canaanites, 
shows  that  wagon- 
building  was  known 
at  an  early  date  in 
Canaan. 

War-chariots  proper  were  also  known  in  Canaan  at 
an  early  time,  for  as  a  result  of  having  them  the  Ca- 
naanites were  so  superior  to  the  Israel- 
War-  ites  that  the  latter  could  not  meet  them 
Chariots,  in  open  battle  on  the  plain  (Josh.  xi.  4; 
Judges  i.  19,  iv.  3;  I  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
These  vehicles  were  indeed  strange  to  the  Israelites. 
Although  David  captured  chariots  and  horses  in  his 
war  with  the  Syrians,  he  did  not  use  them,  and  even 
hamstrung  the  horses  (II  Sam.  viii.  4).  It  remained 
for  Solomon  to  introduce  war-chariots,  which  were 
stationed  partly  in  Jerusalem  and  partly  in  other  cities 
(I  Kings  ix.  19).  Beginning  with  his  time,  chariots 
and  horsemen  are  often  mentioned  in  the  army  of  the 
southern  as  well  as  of  the  northern  kingdom  (I 
Kings  xvi.  9;  II  Kings  viii.  21,  xiii.  7:  Isa.  ii.  7; 
Micah  v.  9).  Horses  were  indispensable  to  these 
chariots,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  procuring  them 
(II  Kings  vii.  13,  xviii.  23)  probably  often  induced 
political  leanings  toward  Egj'pt  (Isa.  xxx.  16,  xxxi. 
1,  xxxvi.  9). 

The  war-chariots  doubtless  resembled  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  two-wheeled  chariots,  open  in  the 
back;  they  were  not  furnished  with  scythes,  as  is 
often  stated,  for  the  latter  were  introduced  by  the 
Persians.  They  were  made  of  fig-tree  wood,  and 
trimmed  with  bronze  or  iron.  Like  those  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Hittites,  and  others,  the  chariots  of 
the  Israelites  probably  carried  three  men,  D'K'vC, 
the  driver,  the  warrior  proper,  and  the  shield-bearer; 
while  on  those  of  the  Egyptians  there  were  generally 


but  two  men.  According  to  I  Kings  x.  29  the  price 
of  a  chariot  imported  from  Egj'pt  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  was  600  shekels,  and  that  of  a  horse  150 
.shekels. 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  southern  kingdom 
mention  is  made  of  sun-horses  and  sun-chariots  sta- 
tioned in  the  outer  court  of  the  Tem- 
Sun-  pie,    these    being    removed    later  by 

Chariots.     Josiah.      Tliey  had    been    introduced 
at  the  time  that  syncretism  was  flour- 
ishing,  and   the  cult  of  the  sun-god  had  become 
dominant  under  Assyrian  influence.     As  in  the  case 

of  the  Canaanite  Baal 
(in  realit)'  the  sun- 
god),  the  Assyro- 
Babylouian  sun-god 
had  been  identified 
with.  Yuwn,  and  his 
symbols  placed  in 
the  court  of  the 
Temple.  Such  syn- 
cretism was  not  al- 
together foreign  to 
Hebrew  ideas,  for 
Yhwh  is  not  only 
the  God  of  heaven, 
but  also  He  who 
I'ides  in  a  chariot 
(Hab.  iii.  8  ;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  18[17])  and  on 
the  Cherubim,  and 
who  descends  in  a 
chariot  of  fire  to 
take  His  saints  into 
heaven  (II  Kings  ii. 
11,  vi.  17,  xiii.  14).  For  God's  chariot-throne  see 
Mehkabah. 

E.  G.  H.  W.    N. 

CHARITY    AND    CHARITABLE    INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—Ancient     and     Medieval     Times. 

Charity  is  kindness  shown  to  the  needy ;  Hebrew, 
"zedakah"  =  " righteousness"  (Deut.  xxiv.  13;  Isa. 
xxxii.  17;  Prov.  xiv.  34;  Ps.  cvi.  3;  Dan.  iv. 
24) ;  "  gemilut  hesed  "  or  "  gemilut  hasadim  "  = 
"the  bestowing  of  kindness,"  is  the  rabbinical  term 
for  personal  charity.  Charity  ma.y  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  free  tribute  of  love,  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  aydirt]  is  often  translated  in  A.  V. 
by  "charity";  or  it  may  be  equivalent  to  "lib- 
erality," a  term  borrowed  from  the  Konian  world, 
where,  as  in  Greece,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  the  free- 
born  ("  libri ")  or  wealthy  showed  generosity  by 
great  donations  to  the  lower  classes.  But  in  Juda- 
ism charity  is  an  act  of  duty  incumbent  upon  men 
of  means  to  provide  for  those  in  want.  Charity 
is  righteousness  in  so  far  as  God,  the  Giver  of  all 
blessings,  claims  from  His  gifts  asliare  for  the  poor, 
and,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  land,  claims  certain 
portions  of  the  produce  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  the  Levite  and  the  stranger:  "Thou  shalt 
surely  give  him  [the  poor],  and  thine 
The  Lord's  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou 
Share.  givest  unto  him:  because  that  for  this 
thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee 
in  all  thy  works  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thine  hand  unto.     For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out 


Charity 
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of  tlic  land:  tlifR-fore,  I  command  thee,  sayiuir. 
Thou  shall  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother, 
to  thy  poor  ami  tliy  needy  in  thy  land  "  (Deut.  xv. 
10.  li).  In  the  Mosiuc  legislation  the  right  of  pro- 
prietorship does  not  extend  to  the  corners  of  the 
field,  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  the  forgotten 
sheaf,  and'the  growth  of  the  seventh  year;  they 
"shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow"  (Lev.  xix.  9,  lO";  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19- 
21;  Ex.  xxiii.  11;  compare  Lev.  xxv.  23|.  The 
tithes  of  the  yearly  produce  also  were  claimed  every 
third  year  for  the  Levite.  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow  (Deut.  xiv.  22-29,  xxvi.  12  tt 
seq. ;  compare  ilal.  iii.  10).  So  should  every  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  gifts  be  shared  by  the  needy  (Deut. 
xvi.  11,  14).  Charity  from  this  point  of  view  may 
be  called  an  assessment  of  the  rich  in  favor  of  the 

poor.    This  also  is  the  view  of  the  Rab- 

A  Claim  of  bis.     When  asked  by  Tinnius  Rufus: 

Righteous-  "  Why  does  your  God,  being  the  lover 

ness         of  the  needy,  not  Himself  provide  for 

and  Love,    their  support?",   R.    Akiba    replied: 

"By  charity  wealth  is  to  be  made  a 
means  of  salvation;  God,  the  Father  of  both  the 
ricli  and  the  poor,  wants  the  one  to  help  the  other, 
and  thus  to  make  the  world  a  household  of  love  " 
(B.  B.  10a). 

In  another  aspect  chaiity  is  righteousness.  The 
helpless  has  a  right  to  claim  the  -help  of  his  more 
fortunate  brother.  The  cry  of  the  distressed  is  an 
appeal  to  human  compassion  which  must  be  re- 
sponded to,  lest  the  "gracious"  God,  who  "doth  ex- 
ecute the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  " 
(Deut.  X.  IS)-  hear  it  and  punish  those  who  remain 

deaf  to  the  call  of  duty  (Ex.  xxii.  20- 

Charity  Is    25).     Tlie  poor  are  "my  people,"  saj's 

Kighteous-  God:   "If  thy  brother  Ije  waxen  poor 

ness.         .   .  .  thou  shall  relieve  him  that  he 

may  live  with  thee"  (Lev.  xxv.  3.5). 
He  is  "of  thine  own  flesh,"  and  when  thou  scesl  him 
naked  thou  shouldst  cover  him,  and  give  him  bread 
when  he  is  hungry,  and  shelter  when  he  is  cast  out 
(Isa.  Iviii.  7).  The  idea  that  the  poor  and  forsaken 
stand  under  the  special  protection  of  God,  who 
"loves  the  stranger"  and  is  "father of  the  fatherless 
and  judge  of  the  widows"  (Deut.  x.  18;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
P,  15).  is  the  tinderlying  motive  of  such  charity  as  is 
expressed  in  Proverbs:  "He  that  hath  pity  upon 
the  poor  lendcth  unto  tl>e  Lord  "  (xix.  IT);  "He  that 
honoreth  him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor"  (xiv.  31). 
Compare  Ps.  xli.  1:  "Blessed  is  he  that  consider- 
etli  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble,"  and  the  whole  of  Ps.  cxii.  Accordimjly, 
the  ideal  type  of  the  rigliteous  man  is  he  who  is  "  eyes 
to  the  blind,"  "feet  to  the  lame,"  and  "father  to  "the 
poor"  (.Job  xxix.  15);  and  that  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  she  who  "stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the 
poor"  and  "reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy" 
(Prov.  xxxi.  20). 

Charity  isa  human  obligation.  Man  owes  it  to 
his  fellow-man  as  a  brother.  It  is  expected  of  all 
men  and  toward  all  men  (Deut.  xxiii.  5;  I  Kings 
XX.  31 ;  Amos  i.  11-ii.  1 ;  Philo,  "De  Caritate,"  ^§  17, 
18).  Abraham  is  a  type  of  charity  and  benevolence 
(Gen.  xviii.  3).  In  the  Testamentsof  the  Twelve  Pa- 
triarchs it  is  simple-hearted  Issachar  (Issach.  3,  5,  7) 


who.  by  example  and  precept,  teaches  charity  in 

"helping  the  poor  and  tlie  feeble  and  sharing  every 

gift  of  God  with  the  needy."     Philo 

Charity      (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  629).  in  the  fragment 

a  Human  preserved  by  Eusebius  ("  Pra?paratio 
Obligation.  Evangelica."  viii.  7)  gives,  as  especial 
ordinances  of  Moses  the  lawgiver,  the 
Buzygiau  laws;  that  is.  the  old  Athenian  laws  of  hu- 
manity (see  Bernays.  "Gesammelte  Schriften,"  i.  378 
et  seq.):  "not  to  refuse  fire  to  any  one  asking  for  it, 
nor  to  cut  off  a  stream  of  water ;  to  offer  food  to 
beggars  and  cripples,  and  to  give  decent  burial  to 
the  imclaiined  dead ;  not  to  add  additional  suffering 
to  one  who  is  in  trouble,  nor  to  treat  animals  with 
cruelty."  Josephus  ("Coutra  Ap."  ii.  29)  also  gives 
as  ordinances  of  Moses  regarding  all  men:  "to  af- 
ford fire,  water,  and  food  to  such  as  need  them,  to 
show  them  the  road  [see  Bernays,  I.e.  p.  78],  and  not 
to  let  any  one  lie  unburied," 

With  unmistakable  reference  to  a  similar  rabbin- 
ical tradition  are  the  words  spoken  by  Jethro,  the 
God-fearing  Gentile,  to  Moses  (Ex.  xviii.  20):  "Thou 
shalt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws  and  shalt  show 
them  the  way  which  thej-  should  walk  therein  and 
the  work  that  they  should  do.  "as  interpreted  bvElea- 
zar  of  Jlodin  in  Mek..  Yitro  (compare  B.  K.  99b; 
B.  'M.  30b;  and  Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xviii.  20),  to  mean: 
"Show  them  the  house  of  life,"  i.e..  the  synagogue 
where  the  poor  are  to  be  sheltered;  "the  way,"  that 
is,  to  visit  the  sick;  "where  they  should  walk,"  that 
is,  to  bury  the  dead;  "therein,"  that  is,  "to  bestow 
kindness  "  to  other  persons  in  need  ;  and  "  the  work 
they  should  do,"  that  is,  to  do  "more  than  is  strictly 
required."  "To  him  who  shows  mercy  to  all  his 
fellow-creatures.  Heaven  will  also  show  mercy;  to 
him  who  fails  to  show  mercy  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Heaven  will  not  show  mercy"  (Shab.  151b.  based 
upon  Deut.  xiii.  18  [A.  V.  17]).  The  Israelites  are 
distinguished  for  charity,  modesty,  and  benevolence 
(Yeb.  79a).  When  Mo.ses  asked  the  Lord  to  show 
him  "His  way."  He  showed  him  the  treasures  of 
heavjen  in  store  for  those  who  do  works  of  charitj-, 
especially  for  those  who  rear  orphan  children 
(Tanh.  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  13). 

Charity,  however,  should  not  be  so  altruistic  as 
to  overlook  one's  duties  toward  self  an<l  those  nearer 
home.     "  He  commits  a  crime  who  im- 
Principles    perils  his  life  by  refusing  to  take  char- 
of Charity,  ity  when  he  is  in  dire  need"  (Yer. 
Peah    viii.    21b).      Against  the  tend- 
ency  prevailing  in  Essene  and  Christian  circles  to 
sell  all  one  had  and  "give  to  the  poor"  in  order  to 
have  "treasure in  heaven"  (Matt.  xix.  21).  the  rabbis 
at  the  synod  in  Usha  ordained  that  "  no  one  should 
give  away  more  than  the  fifth  of  his  fortune  lest 
from  independence  he  may  lapse  into  a  state  of  de- 
pendence "  (Ket.  50a).     "He  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness at  all  times"  (Ps.  cvi.  3)  is  he  who  supports  his 
wife  and  small  children  (Ket.  I.e.).     The  poor  among 
one's  own  relatives,  and  then  those  in  the  same  town, 
have  the  leading  claims  upon  charity  (B.  M.  71a). 

On  the  other  hand,  charity  is  to  provide  each  poor 
person  with  "  what  is  sufficient  for  his  need  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  lacks";  that  is  to  say,  his 
personal  claims  and  wants  with  a  view  to  his  former 
social  position  should  be  considered;  "  and  if  he  needs 
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a  horse  to  ride  on,  it  should  not  be  withheld  from 
him  now  that  he  is  in  reduced  circumstances  "  (Sifre 
to  Deut.  XV.  8;  Ket.  67b;  Yer.  Peah  viii.  21b);  the 
fundamental  principle  being  expressed  in  Ps.  xli.  1; 
see  Midr.  Teh.  to  the  passage:  "Blessed  is  he  that 
considereth  the  poor."  Furthermore,  all  possible 
secrecy  should  be  maintained  in  order  not  to  of- 
fend the  recipient  of  charity  (Ket.  I.e.;  B.  B.  9b; 
see  Alms).  Of  greater  merit,  therefore,  than 
giving  is  the  helping  of  the  poor  by  lending  him 
money,  or  in  some  other  way  facilitating  his  mode 
of  living  (Shab.  63a).  But  greater  than  all  charity 
is  that  bestowing  of  personal  kindness  ("gemilut 
hasadim")  which  is  enjoined  by  the  words,  "to  love 
mercy  "  (Micah  vi.  S).  In  fact,  all  charity  is  valued 
only  by  the  element  of  personal  kindness  it  contains 
(according  to  Ilosea  x.  12).  "Charity  is  offered  with 
one's  money;  kindness,  with  both  one's  person  and 
one's  money.  Charity  is  bestowed  upon  the  poor; 
kindness,  upon  both  poor  and  rich.  Charity  is  of- 
fered to  the  living;  kindness,  to  both  the  living  and 
the  dead"  (Suk.  49b).  "The  bestowal  of  kindness 
is  one  of  the  three  things  on  which  the  world  is 
stayed,"  teaches  Simon  the  Just  in  the  third  pre- 
Christian  century  (Ab.  i.  2).  That  is  to  say,  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  suffering  huraauily  calls 
into  existence  a  body  of  men  who  take  charge  of  the 
various  cluiritable  works  reqiiii'cd  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  society.  Svicha  body  of  elders  of  each  city 
is  held  responsible  for  every  case  of  neglect  of  hu- 
man life  which  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences; 
for  why  should  the  elders  of  that  city  "next  unto 
the  slain  man  "  whose  body  has  been  found,  "  put 
away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  "  from  anion,g  them 
(Deul.  xxi.  1-9),  unless  they  have  failed  to  provide 
properly  for  either  the  victim  or  the  desperate  mur- 
derer (Sifre,  Deut.  210;  Sotah  ix.  6). 

Here  the  principle  is  laid  down  for  all  times  and 

places  that  charity,  in  its  manifold  ramifications,  is 

a  matter  of  public  safety  and  public 

Charity      administration;    and   it  is  more   than 

a  Matter  probable  that  the  "  Anshe  Kencseth  ha- 
of  Public  Gedolah,"of  whom  Simon  (he  Just  is 
Adminis-    said  to  ha\'e  been  one  of  the  last  I'em- 

tration.  nants(Ab.i.  2),  were  also  the  organizers 
of  the  system  of  charity.  It  is  one  of 
the  radical  errors  of  Uhlhoru  ("  Die  Christliche  Lieb- 
esthiitigkeit,"  1882,  p.  55)  and  all  Christian  writers  to 
ascribe  to  the  Cristian  Church  the  merit  of  having 
originated  systematic  charitable  work  based  on  JIatt. 
XXV.  35-39;  the  burying  of  the  dead,  as  Uhlhorn  says, 
having  been  added  later  to  the  six  branches  of  charitv 
mentioned  there.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messianic  judgment  in  Matthew,  I.e.,  rests 
on  the  Jlidrashic  interpretation  of  Ps.  cxviii.  19  et 
neq.  (see  Midr.  Teh.  to  the  passage,  where  the  deeds 
of  charity  are  enumerated  in  words  almost  identical 
with  those  of  ^Matthew).  Indeed,  these  familiar 
Hasidic  works  of  charity  were  regarded  as  having 
Ijeen  practised  froiu  the  begimiing  of  the  world,  the 
Lord  Himself  having  taught  them  to  the  Patriarchs 
(Sotah  14a).  Daniel,  Job,  and  Abraham  practised 
them  (Ab.  R.  N.  iv.,  vii. ;  ed.  Schechter,  pp.  21, 
33),  Abraham  having  learned  theiu  from  Melchiz- 
edek  (Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  xxxvii.);  and  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  ancient  Hasidim  divided  them- 


selves into  groups  attending  to  these  (seven?)  differ- 
ent branches  of  charitable  work  (.see  M.  K.  27b;  Sem. 
xii. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  viii.  36  et  seq. ;  Geiger,  "  Jlid.  Zeit." 
vi.  279,  ix.  7-9;  Brlill,  "Jalirb."  i.  25;  and  art. 
EssENES).  These  .seven  branches,  mutatis  nuitandis. 
mentioned  in  rabbinical  literature,  are;  (1)  feeding 
the  hungry  and  giving  the  thirsty  to  drink;  (2) 
clothing  the  naked;  (3)  visiting  the  .sick;  (4)  bury- 
ing the  dead  and  comforting  the  mourners;  (5)  re- 
deeming the  captive;  (6)  educating  the  fatherless 
and  sheltering  the  homeless;  (7)  providin,g  poor 
maidens  with  dowries.  The  "Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions "  (iv.  2)  enumerates  ten  branches. 

The  Jlosaic  law,  based  upon  the  simple  agricul- 
tural   life  of   the   Hebrews,  offered   provisions  for 
widows,  orphans,  and  strangers  who 
Systematic  had  entered  into  a  state  of  depend- 

Relief.  ence;  while  the  shiftless  and  otherwise 
unfortunate  often  sold  theiuselves  as 
slaves  with  the  view  of  recovering  their  freedom  in 
the  seventh  year  and  their  patrimonj'  in  the  jubilee 
year.  In  times  of  famine,  emigration  was  resorted 
to  (I  Kings  xvii.  9;  Ruth  i.  1).  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  changed  conditions  in  Palestine  during 
the  tirst  century,  when  Queen  Helena  of  Adial)ene 
during  a  great  famine  bought  shiploads  of  wheat 
and  figs  to  aid  the  starving,  and  her  son  Izates  .sent 
great  sums  of  money  "to  the  foremost  men  of  Jeru- 
salem for  distribution  among  the  people  "  (Josephus. 
"Ant."  XX.  2,  §  5).  Here  is  the  first  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  at  the  head 
of  the  commtmity  having  relief  work  in  charge.  And 
that  the  foremost  men  were  selected  for  the  office  of 
charity  collectors  or  overseers  ("gabba'e  zedakah  "), 
may  be  learned  from  the  ancient  Mishnah  (Kid.  vi. 
5) :  "  He  whose  fathers  belonged  to  the  gabba'e  zeda- 
kah is  qualified  to  marry  into  priestly  families  with- 
out inquiry  as  to  his  pure  descent."  It  is  also  known 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  .second  century  R.  Akiba 
held  the  office  of  charity  overseer  (Kid.  28al. 

The  following  system  of  relief  was  establi.shed  in 
^lishnaic  times.  Every  comniunit\'  had  a  charity- 
box,  called  "kupimh,"  or  Konn.\N  (see  Alms),  or 
"area"  (Tertullian,  "Apologia,"  xxxix.).  contain- 
ing the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  towns- 
men, who  received  every  Friday  money  for  the 
fourteen  meals  of  the  whole  week,  and  for  clothing, 
as  well  as  the  charity  for  the  transient  poor,  who 
received  only  as  much  as  was  needed  for  the  day, 
and  on  Sabbath  eve  for  three  meals;  also  a  charity- 
bowl  ("tamhoi  ")  for  the  keeping  of  victuals  needed 
for  immediate  relief.  The  charity-box  was  given  in 
charge  of  three  trustees,  whf)  formed  a  regular  bet 
din  to  decide  on  the  worthiness  and  claims  of  the 
applicants  before  giving  money ;  ]iersonal  merit 
as  well  as  parentage  and  former  social  station  be- 
ing considered.  Beggars  who  went  from  door  to 
door  received  nothing,  or  at  best  a  pittance.  For 
the  collection  of  the  money  two  men  of  the  utmost 
respectability  and  trustworthiness  were  sent,  en- 
dowed with  full  power  to  tax  the  people  and  to 
seize  property  until  the  sum  required  was  given 
them.  In  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  these  collectors 
were  not  allowed  to  separate  while  collecting  or_ 
holding  the  money  (see  Apo.stle).  The  victuals  for 
the  taml.iuy  were  both  collected  and  distributed  for 
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imnieiliiite  use  by  three  officers.  Tlic  collections 
for  the  Ijuppah  were  made  weekly.  A  residence  in 
the  city  for  thirty  days  obliged  persons  to  contribute 
tothekuppah,  one  of  three  months  to  the  tanilniy,  one 
of  si.\  months  to  the  dothinsr.  and  one  of  nine  months 
to  the  burial  fund  (B.  B.  8-9;  Tosef.  Peah  iv.  8-15; 
Mishiiah  Peah  viii.  7;  Yer.  Peah  21a,  b).  The  task 
of  tlie  charily  administrators— also  called  "parna- 
sim"  (D'DJID).  from  -prfroof  ="  provider  " ;  compare 
"Apo.stolic  Constitutions,"  iii.  3,  rrpoiwov  -i)inr/jem( 
(Tosef.,  SIcg.  iii.  4;  Yer.  Peah.  viii.  21a,  1);  Shek. 
V.  4,  48a)— wa,s  regarded  as  extremely  delicate,  and 
often  entaih'd  great  sacrifice;  while  the  reputation 
of  the  officers  was  so  high  that  they  were  never 
called  to  account  for  their  administration  (8hab. 
U8b;  B.  B.  9a-lla;  'Ab.  Zarah  1Tb). 

The  leading  maxim  was  that  the  poor  should  never 
be  put  to  shame  by  receiving  charity  {Hag.  5a).  Mai- 
monides  ("  Yad,"  Mattenot  'Aniyyim,  x.  7-13)  enu- 
merates eight  different  ranks  of  giversof  charity;  (1) 
he  who  aids  the  poor  in  supporting  himself  by  ad- 
vancing money  or  by  helping  him  to  some  lucrative 
occupation;  (3)  he  who  gives  charit}' without  know- 
ing who  is  the  recipient  and  without  having  the  re- 
cipient know  who  is  tlie  giver,  i.e.  in  the  manner  char- 
ity was  jiractiscd  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Modes        Hasslihaim  (Essenes)  in  the  Temple  at 
of  Alms-     Jerusalem   (Shek.   v.  7);   (3)  he   who 
giving.       gives   in   secret,    casting   the  money 
into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  wlio  re- 
main ignorant  as  to  the  name  of  their  benefactor: 
this  was  done  by  great  masters  in  Israel  (Ket.  67b), 
and  should  be  done  whenever  the  public  charity  is 
not  administered  in  a  proper  way ;   (4)  he  who  gives 
without  knowing  the  recipient,  by  casting  it  among 
the  poor,  while  the  recipient  knows  who  is  the  giver 
(Ket.  I.e.):  (.'j)  he  who  gives  before  he  is  a.sked  ;   (6) 
he  who  gives  after  he  is  asked;   (7)  lie  who  gives 
inadeqtiately,  but  with  a  good  grace;   (8)  he  who 
gives  with  a  bad  grace. 

Impostors  who  pretended  to  have  bodily  defects, 
whereby  to  apjieal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  charity 
officers,  are  mentioned  (Peah  viii.  9;  Tosef.  Pealiiv. 
14;  Ket.  68a).  Non-Jewish  poor  were  also,  sup- 
ported from  the  charity  fund  (Git.  61a),  but  such 
Jews  as  wilfully  transgressed  the  Law  had  no  claim 
to  support  as  "brothers"  (Shulhan  'Arnk,  Yoreli 
De'ah,  2.51).  A  woman's  claim  had  precedence  of  a 
man's;  a  student  of  the  Law,  over  an  ignorant  man, 
even  though  of  the  highest  rank  (Hor.  iii.  7-8;  Ket. 
6,7a;  Maimonides,  I.e.  viii.  15;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  I.e.). 
Charity  was  also  regarded  as  a  form  of  sacrifice 
offered  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  poor  (see  Altar), 
and  was  invested  with  the  sacred  character  of  vows 
and  free-will  ofTeriugs  (Deut.  xxiii.  24;  R.  H.  6a). 
Hence  it  came  that,  while  only  worthy  persons  should 
receive  charily  (B.  B.  9b;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xii.  1-6 
Didache,  i.  5-6;  "Apost.  Const."  iv.  3),  it  was  also 
of  great  importance  that  the  givers  should  be  of 
unblemished  character  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  .xi.  9  et  seq. ; 
"Apost.  Const."  iv.  6-10— a  very  important  .Jewish 
chapter  on  charity,  stating  that  chanty  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  sacritice,  for  which  nothing  that  is  abom- 
inable to  (iod  [Deut.  xxiii.  19]  may  be  used,  and  to 
which  none  who  is  an  abominatioii  [Deut.  xviii.  10 
<<««/.]  may  be  a  contributor;  see  Didascalia).     Es- 


pecially idolaters,  luilcss  in  cases  of  royal  donors, 
were  excluded  from  contributing  to  the  charity  fund 
(Sanh.  26b;  B.  B.  10b;  Maimonides,  I.e.  viii.  9).     A 
frecjuent  form  of  charity  practised  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian and  early  Christian  centiuies  was  the  hospice  or 
public  inn  (■'  pandok,"  KardoKdov),  built 
Public        on  the  high  road  to  offer  .shelter  and 
Inn  for       food  to  the  poor  traveler  and  the  home- 
Travelers,     less.    Ascribed  alike  to  Abraham  and 
to  Job  (.Vb.  R.  N.  vii.,  ed.  Schechter, 
p.  34;  Sotah  10a;  Gen.  R.  xlix.,  liv.;  Test.  Job  iii.; 
see  Kohler.  in  Kohut  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  270, 
318;   compare   Targ.  Yer.   to  Deut.   xxiii.   17);  this 
practise  was  known  in  Philo's  time  (Philo,  "  De  Cari- 
tate,"  55 12.  and  elsewhere),  and  later  on  in  Babylonia, 
where  Hana  bar  Hauilai  kept  an  inn  which  had  its 
four  doors  open  on  fotu-  sides,  exactly  like  those  of 
.Tob  and  Abraham,  to  all  passers-by;   sixty  bakers 
being  kept  busy  baking  bread  in  the  daytime,  and 
sixty  at  night  for  the  bashfid  poor  who  woidd  not  be 
seen  asking  bread  by  day  ( Ber.  o8b ;  compare  Test. 
Jobiii.  11). 

This  jrai'tio  vf/if  of  the  Essenes  appears  as  a  Chris- 
tian institution  in  the  fourth  centur}'  under  the  name 
of  "xenodochium  "(inn  for  strangers),  and  connected 
with,  or  serving  as,  a  "ptocheum"  or  "ptochotro- 
plieiim "  (sick-house)  and  was,  as  Hieronymus  ex- 
pressly states,  transplanted  from  the  East  to  the 
West  "as  a  twig  from  Abraham's  terebinth,"  a  di- 
rect allusion  to  the  rabbinical  identification  of  Gen. 
xxi.  33  with  such  a  hospice  (see  Uhlhorn,  I.e.  pp. 
319-321,  where  Hieronymus'  words  are  quoted,  but 
seeminglj'  without  a  comprehension  of  their  signifi- 
cance). As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  emperor  Julian,  in 
instituting  inns  for  strangers  in  every  city,  refers  to 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  "  the  enemies  of  the  gods," 
as  models  of  philanthropy,  inasmuch  as  with  the 
former  no  beggar  was  to  be  found,  and  the  latter 
also  supported  the  heathen  poor  as  well  as  their  own 
(Julianus,  "Epist."  xxx.49;  Sozomen,  "Hist,  of  the 
Church,"  v.  16).  Abrahams  (in  his  "Jewish  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  314,  note)  is  therefore  not  far 
from  the  truth  when  he  suggests  a  possible  connection 
of  the  ancient  "  pandok  "  with  the  communal  inu  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  lodging  and  feeding  of  poor  or 
sick  travelers,  which  became  a  special  necessity  after 
the  Crusades.  The  halakic  rule,  fixed  for  all  time, 
was  that  no  city  is  worth  living  in  for  a  devotee  of 
the  Law  ("  Talmid  hakam  ")  which  has  not  a  charity- 
box,  "kuppah  shel  zedakah  "  ;  that  is,  a  systematic 
relief  of  the  poor  (Sanh.  17b),  Also  the  name  "  hek- 
desh  "  for  the  Jewish  hospital,  found  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  in  Cologne  (see  Brisch,  "Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Coeln,"  1879,  p.  19;  Berliner,  "  Aus  dem 
Innern  Leben  der  Deutsclien  Juden  im  Mittelal- 
ter,"  p.  120),  and  in  the  casuistic  literature  as  "bet- 
hekdesh  [le  'aniyyim]  "  ("the  hou.se  of  the  things 
consecrated  [to  the  poor],"  see  Lampronti,  s.v.  B'TpD), 
points  to  a  long-established  custom  of  the  pious  to 
consecrate  property  to  God  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  (see  Taan.  24a;  B.  B.  133b).  This  hekdesh 
served  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  ancient 
Christian  xenodochium  (Haeser,  "  Gesch.  der  Christl. 
Krankenpflege,"  18.57,  13),  both  as  a  poorhouse  and 
as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  as  well  as  for 
the  stranger. 
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As  has  been  shown  by  Abrahams  {I.e.  pp.  311-312), 
tlie  tamhoi  or  food  distribution  of  old  was  gradu- 
ally superseded  either  by  private  hospitality  or  by 
communal  hostelries  and  by  the  benevolent  activity 
of  charitable  societies  formed  for  this  purpose ;  while 
the  institution  of  regular  relief  through  the  charity 
fund  (kuppali)  became  universal  (see  Maimonides, 
I.e.  ix.  3).  Charity  being  the  universal  duty,  all 
were  forced  to  contribute  (Ket.  49b),  even  women 
and  children,  and,  as  far  as  they  coidd  afford  it,  the 
poor  themselves  (B.  K.  119a;  Git.  7b).  In  tliC  syn- 
agogue the  charity  fund  was  remembered  liy  vows 
made  publicly  (Tosef.,  Ter.  1,  10;  Tosef.,  Shab. 
xvii.  23),  especially  on  occasions  of  joy  or  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead  ("Or  Zarua',"  i.  26;  Ro- 
keah,  §  217);  and  occasionally  collections  were  made 
at  festal  banquets  (Abrahams,  I.e.  pp.  31  et  seq.). 
The  average  Jew  was  always  expected  to  give  one- 
tenth  of  his  income  to  charity  (Ket.  50a ;  Yer.  Peah 
i.  151);  Maimonides,  I.e.  vii.  5);  and  the  rabl)isof  the 
Middle  Ages  endeavored  to  make  this  a  legal  ta.x 
rather  than  a  mere  voluntary  contribution  (Abra- 
hams, I.e.  pp.  Z\%  et  seq.)  See  also  Judah  Iladassi, 
In  "  Eshkol  ha-Kofer, " 

In  the  thirteenth  century  (Abrahams,  I.e.  pp.  324 
et  seq. ;  Glidemann,  "  Gesch.  des  Erziehungswesens 
und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,"  i.  50, 
note;  Berliner,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  ii.  56; 
Vogel.stein  and  Rieger,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom," 
ii.  315;  "Ben  Cliananjah,"  1861,  p.  23)  charitable 
societies  were  organized  all  over  Europe  for  sup- 
porting and  clothing  the  poor,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  for  endowing  poor  maidens, 
for  nursing  and  educating  orphans,  for  visiting  the 
sick,  for  aid  to  sick  and  lying-in  women  among  the 
poor,  for  sheltering  the  aged,  for  free  burials,  and 
for  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  which,  of  all  charitable 
objects,  is  declared  in  the  Talmud  to  be  the  highest 
of  merit  (B.  B.  8b;  Maimonides,  I.e.  viii.  9-15;  see 
CAPTIVES).  The  activity  displayed 
Charitable  by  these  societies  in  Rome  in  the  sev- 
Societies.  enteenlh  century  is  typical  of  all; 
though,  according  to  Berliner  {I.e.  ii. 
183),  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Jews  displayed  a  spe- 
cial talent  for  organization.  There  existed,  and  still 
e.xist,  four  central  organizations  in  Rome:  one  by  the 
name  of  "'Ozer  Dallim"  for  the  help  of  the  poor  ; 
a  second  by  the  name  of  "  Gemilut  Hasadini  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dead  ;  a  third  by  the  name  of  "  Moshab 
Zekenim,"  a  home  for  the  aged ;  and  a  fourth  by  the 
name  of  "  Shomer  Emunim  "  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  faith  and  worship.  These  comprise  wellnigh 
thirty  difTerent  societies,  seven  of  which  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  |)Oor,  children,  widows,  and  prison- 
ers; two  for  visiting  the  sick  and  for  offering  aiti  in 
cases  of  sudden  death ;  two  for  dowries  for  poor 
brides;  and  one  for  the  ransoming  of  captives. 
The  nursing  of  sick  women  as  well  as  the  award  of 
dowries  to  brides  was  in  charge  of  a  woman  ap- 
pointed as  directress  by  the  Jewish  comnnmity. 
Non-Jewish  poor  were  also  supported  by  these  Jew- 
ish societies,  whose  officers  brought  the  retiuired  aid 
to  the  hotises  of  the  more  respected  poor.  The 
women  had  their  own  society  (see  Berliner,  I.e. ; 
Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  I.e.). 

In  a  remarkable  document  by  Samuel  Portaleone 


("Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  v.  505-515)  seven  charity  boxes 
are  mentioned  as  existing  in  Mantua  or  San  ilartino 
in  1630:  a  box  for  the  land  of  Israel;  another  for 
Talmud-Torah;  a  third  for  burying  the  dead  ("  knp- 
pat  gemilut  basadim  "):  a  fourth  for  charitj'  ("kup- 
pat  rahamim,"  the  sick  and  aged);  a  fifth  for 
maidens'  dowries;  a  sixth  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  a  seventh  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  (For 
Amsterdam  compare  Zedner,  "Cat.  Hebr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus. "  p.  49. )  The  records  of  every  Jewish  com- 
munitj',  ancient  and  modern,  evidence  the  fact  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  Cant.  R.  iv,  1,  v.  2:  "'Behold 
thou  art  fair,  my  love  ' — in  all  works  of  charity ;  '  I 
sleep,  but  ni}'  heart  waketh  ' — '  I  sleep  '  in  regard  to 
all  other  commandments,  but  'my  heart  waketh' 
whenever  works  of  charity  are  to  be  performed." 
See  Alms  and  Phil.^nthkopy. 

BiBLiOGRAPnv:  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  i.  s.i).:  AlmuKen.  Almn- 

senf'itittf'htiicr,  Aln7osenvtnstr}in\  Armertplletje ,  Wuhlthun', 
M.  Wc-iTilMTj.',  JIU-  <iniiiiiiziiii:i\i  <h  I  jrnU.'iilii  >i  (irt.''tinnein- 
(h  II,  in  Mniiati'.^clirifl.  ISiir,  pp.  t>TS-HSI  :  .\liiiiliaiiis,  .jiiMsh 
LiU  in  till-  Miilillr  At/is:  l>.  ('ussc!,  Dir  A  inn  iivrnral- 
tuii[i  iiii  Allfu  Israi:L  1SS7:  Maimonides,  Yilil.  .Miillnwt 
^Aiiiiiiiiiii :  SJtulhan  'Ami:.  Ynrrlt  Desalt. 24t\-~^>^.>\  riilhnrn. 
Die  t:iiii.-^tUchiLiehcMiiitiiikiit  hill  der  Allen  iCi/i/n,  IKHO; 
Idem,  Armcniiflegc,  in  HerzoK-HaiiclJ,  Reiil-Eucyc.  (In- 
strui'tive  for  couiparison,  but,  as  far  as  Jewisli  matters  are 
discussed,  ineorreetl. 
J.  K. 

Hodern    Times:    In   more   recent    times   the 

charities  of  some  of  the  chief  cities,  as  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  were  organized  and  modeled 
on  modern  lines. 

In    London   a   number  of   charitable  institutions 
connected  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue hadexisted  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Food  charities  were  founded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Jews'  Hospi- 
tal in  181)8.     In  1876  this  was  amalga- 
Early        mated  with  the  Jews'  Orphan  As3'lum, 
Organized    founded   1831.     Man}'   minor  JewLsh 
Charity,      charities  had  their  rise  between   1840 
and    18G0;    the    Spanish   and   Portu- 
guese Board  of  Guardians  was  founded  in  1837  (re- 
constituted in  1878),  and  the  German  Board  of  Guard- 
ians in  1859.     The  earliest  Portuguese  charity  arose 
in  1703,  and  the  earliest  German  in  1745.     Then,  too,  a 
certain    part   of  the  synagogue  funds  was  used  in 
relieving  the  poor.     Almhouses  had  been  erected, 
early  in  the  century,  by  the  Portuguese  sj-nagogue 
from  the  bequest  of  Josej)!!  Barrows.     In  1823  Sir 
Mo.ses  Montefiore  supplied  money  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    The  Ashkenazim  established  some  benevolent 
societies  between  1815  and  1835.     In  1862  the  Solo- 
mons and  Moses  almshouses  were  opened;   in  1865 
the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home.     Since  that  time, 
some  new  shelters,  soup-kitchens,  and  wards  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  have  been  established. 

In  1829  Jacob  S.  Soils  of  New  York  planned  a 
Jewish  orphan  a.sylum,  but  not  until  1859  was  the 
first  German  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  established 
in  New  York:  its  asylum  was  opened  in  1860.  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  was  estalilished  in  1852,  and 
the  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids  in  the 
early  eighties.  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society  was  founded  in  1879  by  Philip  J,  Joachimsen 
of  New  York,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  1848.  In 
1855  the  New  Orleans  Jewish  Orphans'  Home   was 
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founded,  and  the  Philadelphia  Hebrew  Education 
Society  in  1849.  A  number  of  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  and  homes  were  founded  by  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  B'nai  Brith  throughout  the  Lnited 
States,  as  at  Cleveland  in  1863  ami  at  Sun  Fran- 
cisco in  1871. 

in  Paris,  the  several  societies  were  amalgamated 
as  the  Comitt-de  Bienfaisance  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  on 
May  12.  1809.  The  heads  of  the  Parisian  charities 
were  the  conunissioncrs  who  had  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters affecting  relief.  Several  times 
Paris.  the  Coniite  was  reorganized  both  in 
the  number  of  commissioners  and  in 
the  relief  afforded.  April  15,  1839,  new  regulations 
went  into  effect,  and  15  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed. The  number  tiually  reached  36  in  1877. 
Subconnnittees  have  charge  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, of  poor-relief,  coal  supplies,  soup-kitcli- 
cns,  etc. 

In  1843  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  charities  of 
the  Comite  was  instituted,  and  between  1843  and 
1853  a  lying-in  hospital  and  one  for  consumptives 
were  organized  and  assistance  offered  to  Jewish 
pedlers.  The  Comite,  moreover,  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Jewish  mendicants.  In  1.809, 
when  the  Comite  was  first  organized,  a  comiilete 
hospital  service  was  established.  But  a  hospital 
building  was  not  acquired  until  January.  1841  ;  this 
contained  15  beds.  It  was  formally  opened  Jan.  16. 
184'2.  and  did  nuicli  to  relieve  the  poor,  besides  ]iro- 
viiling  medical  treatment  for  sick  Israelites.  The 
Kotlisrhilds  endowed  the  institution  liberally,  and 
founded  an  orphanage  in  18.55.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  the  affairs  of  the  Comite  were  entirely 
reorganizeil,  and  since  1849  it  has  hatl  charge  of  all 
Parisian  Jewisli  charities.  Notable  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle  in  1863. 

BiBi.iOGRAPHY:  L.  Cahen,  Hisf.  rtii  Oimnmnaute  rie  Paris, 
s.y.  (^imiiti-  lie  Bicnf.;  J.  Picclotto,  Sketches  of  A)tgln-Jew- 
iV/(  /fi.v/.,  s.v.  Vhariliefi,  in  Index;  Martens,  The  Hehrewn 
in  Aiiieiicn,  pp.  3n!i  et  sfij..  New  York,  11888;  Jacobs-Wolf, 
Bihlhitheea  Aiiiiht-Judaiea,  s.v.  CommuneilOvganizatioiw; 
Ma.xiniK  (ill  Camp,  Piois  Bioifaisant. 

.\.  A.  M.  F. 

In  1883  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
resulting  in  a  sudden  emigration,  thrust  upon  the 
Jews  of  various  countries  the  jiroblem  of  finding 
adequate  relief  for  thousands  of  homeless  and  starv- 
ing  refugees.      Soon  it  became   necessary   for  the 
societies  and  institutions  that  existed  in  the  commu- 
nities to  combine  their  efforts  and  enter  into  coop- 
eration.     In  this  manner  Russian  emigiation  gave 
impetus  to  the  atfiliation  and  consolidation  of  char- 
itable effort,  and  especially  affected  such  movements 
as  had  been  started  some  time  before.     Within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  these  organiza- 
Effect        tions,   originally   formed   to   meet  an 
of  Russian   imminent  need,   have  developed  into 
Per-  compact,   systematic  bodies.     In  the 

secution.  larger  communities  in  particular, 
where  thousands  of  Jews  lived,  many 
of  whom  were  unknown  to  one  another,  the  charity 
given  indiscriminately  by  the  individual  gradually 
gave  way  to  charity  given  by  the  organization  after 
careful  investigation  of  the  applicant's  needs,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  pauperism  and  its  attending 


evils.  Along  with  this  innovation  came  the  intro- 
duction of  the  paid  agent  instead  of  the  volunteer, 
it  being  the  business  of  the  former  to  study  the 
complex  conditions  that  encompassed  the  poor  and 
to  administer  relief,  nut  only  from  the 
Co-  standpoint  of  the  poor,  but  fi-om  the 

operation     standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  corn- 
Due  to        nmnity.     The   modern   Jewish   relief 
Russian      institution  is  based  on  the  assumption 
Exodus.      that  the  administration  of  charity  is  a 
task  for  the  sociologist  who  has  stud- 
ied the  causes  subjective  and  objective  that  produce 
poverty,   and    for  the   trained   expert   who   has  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  agency  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  alleviate  any  form  of  distress. 

The  organizations,  societies,  and  agencies  for  the 
giving  of  charit}'  in  its  various  phases  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  general  headings: 

1.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Homes:  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  care  of 
needy  Jewish  families  in  their  homes  to-day  is  not  a 
matter  for  public  relief  by  the  state,  even  in  com- 
munities where  public  outdoor  relief  is  given.  Such 
relief  as  may  be  needed  is  given  by  Jewish  organi- 
zations which,  as  a  rule  are  based  on  the  sjime  plan 
and  carry  on  similar  lines  of  work.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England,  the  Unterstutzungs-Vereine 
in  Germany,  the  Societes  de  Bienfaisance  in  France, 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  and  other  benevolent 
societies  in  the  United  States  give  material  relief  to 
the  deserving  poor  in  the  shape  of  money,  clothing, 
coal,  medicine,  food,  etc.,  and  practically  combine 
under  one  administration  the  duties  of  smaller  indi- 
vidual charities  which  they  have  replaced.  Manj- 
of  these  larger  societies  couiluct  emjiloyment  bu- 
reaus, loan  bureaus,  workrooms  for  unskilled  wom- 
en, day,  nui'series,  and  dispensaries  as  adjuncts  to 
their  regular  work.  An  important  feature  is  the 
granting  of  transportation  to  other  comniimities 
where  tlie  applicant  may  be  better  able  to  prosecute 
his  particular  vocation. 

The  larger  societies  have  a  registration  bureati, 
in  which  the  record  of  the  applicant  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
contributors  and  the  public.  The  jiurpose  of  such 
a  bureau  is  to  overcome  the  possibility  of  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  in  the  giving  of 
Principles  relief,  and  to  weed  out  the  beggar  and 
of  the  vagrant.     The  fundamental  prin- 

Relief.  ciple  of  these  societies  is  that  relief 
shall  be  given  in  cases  of  emergency 
and  only  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  appli- 
cant's condition;  that  the  relief  which  is  given  shall 
come  from  one  source;  that  it  shall  be  adequate  for 
the  applicant's  needs,  and  shall  consider  his  future 
welfare  as  well  as  his  present  distress.  To  carry  out 
the  last  idea,  many  organizations  have  instituted 
cooperating  societies  known  as  sisterhoods  of  per- 
.sonal  service,  whose  dut.v  it  is  to  enter  the  homes  of 
the  |Hior  and  to  supplement  the  material  relief  of 
the  society  with  the  helping  hand  and  kind  word 
of  the  individual.  Such  personal  service  is  a  phase 
of  the  old  Jewish  idea  of  "gemilut  hesed,''  and  the 
modern  <levelopment  of  the  thought  that  the  best 
aid  that  can  be  given  to  the  poor  is  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves.     The  motto  of  one  of  the  charity 
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organization  societies  in  the  United  States,  "Not 
alms,  but  a  friend,"  is  tlie  fundamental  motive  of 
personal  service  and  of  the  friendly  visitor. 

]Many  of  these  sisterhoods  are  adjuncts  to  the  sj'n- 
agogue,  and  are  a  part  of  the  contribution  of  the 
latter  to  the  charitable  v.'ork  of  the  community.  It 
is  becoming  more  apparent  daily  that  the  friendly 
visitor,  the  man  or  woman  who  gives  personal  serv- 
ice to  the  poor,  if  intelligent  and  tactful,  can  be  of 
inestimable  beuetit  to  the  -work  of  a  relief  society. 

The  London  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jewish  poor  stands  as  a  type  of  the  relief  soci- 
ety that  is  to  be  found  in  England  and  itsiirovinces. 
Its  expenditures  in  1899  were  nearly  £.58,000  ($290,- 
000).  It  I'epresents  practically  the  entire  Jewish 
community  of  London,  although  there  arc  a  number 
of  independent  small  .societies  which  give  similar 
relief.  Its  work  is  conducted  by  thirteen  committees, 
who  grant  loans,  conduct  workrooms,  assist  emi- 
grants, apprentice  boys,  supply  tools,  conduct  alms- 
houses, anil  give  every  form  of  matei'ial  relief. 
Similar  organizations  are  found  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  provinces  and  colonies  and  through- 
out the  British  possessions. 

In  Paris  the  Comite  de  Bienfaisance  Israelite,  as- 
sisted by  the  commissioners  of  charity,  grants  neces- 
sary assistance  to  worthy  poor  families,  gives  them 
tools  and  machines  or  the  means  to  purchase  the 
same,  also  grants  money  to  pui-ehase 
liOcal  goods,  makes  loans,  and  provides  med- 
Centralized  ical  relief.  The  Comite  conducts  an 
In-  emplo_yment    bureau    and    maintains 

stitutions.  two  large  Jewish  soup-kitchens  where, 
for  ten  and  fifteen  centimes,  portions 
of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  are  given  to  all  pre- 
senting orders  from  the  Comite.  Outside  of  Paris 
there  exist  in  France  but  few  important  institutions 
as  there  are  but  comparatively  few  Jewish  jioor. 

In  the  LTnited  States  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York  is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind, 
disbursing  annually  upward  of  §180,000,  and  is  rep- 
resentative of  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  It  endeavors  to  give  every  form  of  mate- 
rial relief  that  may  be  required  by  its  beneficiaries, 
and  to  supplement  this  relief  by  educational  and 
preventive  agencies  so  that  the  grinding  poverty 
common  to  congested  communities,  which  rapidly 
tends  to  degeneracy,  may  not  only  be  palliated,  but 
suppressed.  Not  only  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  smallest  communitj'  where 
there  is  a  Jewish  popidation,  similar  organizations 
e.xist.  In  the  "American  Jewish  Year-Book"  for 
1900-01,  593  philanthropic  organizations  are  men- 
tioned, of  which  the  large  majority  assist  in  the  care 
of  needy  families  in  their  homes.  There  are,  how- 
ever, numbers  of  small  relief  and  benefit  societies 
which  have  been  organized  by  the  Russian,  Ruma- 
nian, and  Galician  immigrants  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  and  their  descendants,  which  are  little  known 
outside  of  their  immediate  environment  and  which 
are  not  included  in  this  list. 

In  Germany  the  Armen-Commission  iler  Ji'idisehen 
Gemeinde  in  Berlin  is  t_vpical  of  the  general  societies 
which  look  after  the  needy  poor.  This  organization 
is  comjiosed  of  a  committee  from  the  United  Con- 
gregations, in  whose  charge  the  philanthropic  work 
ni.-43 


of  the  community  is  place<l.  In  this  respect  Ger- 
man)' differs  from  the  other  countries  mentioned 
above,  where  the  large  conimunal  organizations  are 
as  a  rule  separate  from  congregational  effort.  The 
Armen-Commission  in  Berlin  has  several  subcom- 
mittees, one  of  which  gives  monetarj'  relief,  anotlier 
work  and  mazzot,  and  a  third  food.  There  are 
among  them  also  a  number  of  smaller  institutions, 
such  as  a  society  for  the  support  of  needy  travelers, 
a  society  for  (he  granting  of  pensions  to  students,  and 
another  for  giving  clothing.  Characteristic  of  Ger- 
many are  organizations  known  as  Vereine  Gegen 
Wander-  und  Hausbettelei,  of  which  there  arc  sev- 
enty-seven in  the  various  German  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  smaller  communities,  as  in  the  larger,  the  care 
of  the  needy  fanvilies  is  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  congregations. 

2.  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent 
Children  :  The  orphaned  child  has  always  been  the 
particular  caie  of  the  Jewish  community.  Furnish- 
ing marriage  portions  to  orphans  was  the  work  of 
special  societies.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
orphan  child  was  taken  in  charge  b}-  relatives  or 
friends,  or  foster-parents  were  found  for  it.  When 
this  became  impossible,  orphanages  and  asylums 
were  organized  to  look  after  the  child  bereft  of  either 
or  both  of  its  parents.  The  object  of  these  societies 
was  not  only  to  give  shelter,  but  to  educate  the  in- 
mates to  become  good  Jewish  men  and  women. 
Such  orphan  asylums  sprang  into  existence  as  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to- 
day are  the  accepted  method  of  caring  for  the  de- 
pendentand  destitute  child.  Societies  for  the  board- 
ing out  of  children  in  homes  under  the  sui)ervision 
of  proper  guardians  are  less  common.  Of  more 
recent  growth  is  the  development  of  what  is  known 
as  the  placing-out  system  under  which  the  child  is 
legally  adopted.  This  system  is  based 
Boarding  on  the  belief  that  the  housing  of  large 
Out.  numbers  of  children  in  institutions  is 

detrimental  to  their  proper  develop- 
ment and  destroys  individual  characteristics  which 
would  be  brought  out  in  the  more  natural  environ- 
ment of  a  home.  Attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  to  place  children  in  homes  have 
given  but  meager  results. 

In  London  there  are  two  institutions  for  depend- 
ent children,  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Orphan  Society, 
the  latter  for  children  of  Sephardim  only.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  no  orphan  asylums,  but  in  a 
number  of  communities  there  are  organizations 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  aid  societies  to  the  Jews' 
Hospital  and  Orphan  A.sylum.  In  Australia  there 
is  a  Jewish  Orphan  and  Neglected  Children's  Aid 
Society  in  Jlelbourne. 

In  Paris  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  Rothschild  family  receives  and 
educates  about  100  children  of  both  sexes;  the  Ref- 
uge de  Plessis-Piquet  receives  abandoned  boj-s  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  old,  gives  them  an  elementary 
education,  and  teaches  them  a  trade.  It  has  ac- 
commodations for  70  pupils.  The  Refuge  de  Neuil- 
ly  conducts  a  similar  institution  for  girls. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  16  Jew- 
ish asylums  for  dependent  children,  situated  in  the 
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cities  of  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston.  Brooklyn,  Cln- 
ca-'O.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Newark,  N.  J.,  New 
Orleans,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg,  Roch- 
ester, and  San  Fmncisco.  Of  these  the  largest  are 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  of  New 
York,  which  at  present  cares  for  over  900  children, 
and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  which  has  nearly  that  number  of  children 
in  itsciiarge.  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  So- 
ciety of  New  York  and  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum 
of  the  same  city  are  distinctive  In  that  they  receive 
not  only  orphan  and  lialf-orphau  children,  but  any 
child  for  whom  there  is  no  proper  guardianship. 
The  latter  institution  confines  its  work  to  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  asylums  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  under  the  auspices  of 
the  I.  O.  B.  B.  and  receive  their  inmates  from  the 
respective  districts  which  they  represent.  The  other 
societies  are  local  in  character,  and  are  conducted  by 
private  agencies. 

The  modern  tendency  in  the  care  of  dependent 
children  is,  as  has  been  stated,  against  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  favor  of  the  home  as  the  natural  place 
for  chihl-training.  On  this  supposition  many  of  the 
Jewish  relief  societies  grant  pensions  to  deserving 
widows  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  families  intact. 
The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  dis- 
burses over  §30,000  annually  to  this  end.  In  the 
case  of  full  orphans  and  half  orphans,  societies  like 
the  Orphans'  Guardian  Society  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Frank  Fund  of  Chicago  board  out  such  children 
under  proper  guardianship  in  families.  The  Feder- 
ation of  Charities  of  Boston,  in  connection  with  the 
state  authoiities,  has  succeeded  in  boarding  out 
some  of  its  dependent  children  in  Massachusetts 
homes. 

In  Germany,  the  institutional  care  of  dependent 
children  has  developed  further  than  in  any  other 
country,  there  being  no  less  than  41  as.ylums  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  look  after  the  interests  of  children. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  local  in  character  and 
have  but  few  inmates ;  others,  like  the  one  founded 
by  Baruch  Auerbach  in  Berlin  in  1833,  are  organi- 
zations of  considerable  importance. 
European  Besides  this  institution  there  are  ten 
In-  others  in  Berlin ;   in  Frankfort  there 

stitutions.  are  three;  in  Hamburg,  two;  in  Han- 
over, two ;  and  the  others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  smaller  towns  and  cities. 

There  are  no  special  institutions  for  delinquent 
Jewish  children.  In  Paris  such  children  are  sent  to 
the  Refuge  de  Plessis-Piquet ;  in  Frankfort  there  is 
a  society  known  as  the  Stift  fi'ir  Gebrcchliche  oder 
Verwahrloste  Isrtielitische  Kinder.  In  neither  of 
these  institutions  is  there  any  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation. Whenever  delinquent  children  have  been 
found,  they  have  been  turned  over  to  public  officials 
and  placed  in  state  or  private  agencies,  not  Jewish, 
of  a  correctional  or  reformatory  character.  In  large 
cities,  such  as  Xew  York,  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  juvenile  Jewish  delinquents  will  in  all  likelihood 
necessitate  the  introduction  of  Jewish  reformator- 
ies in  the  future.  In  Chicago,  the  Ninth  Ward 
Bureau  of  Charities,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Charities,  has  cooperated  with  the 
secular  authorities  toward  the  establishment  of  a 


juvenile  court  and  the  paroling  of  delinquent  Jew- 
ish children  to  probationary  officers,  in  whose  charge 
these  children  are  placed  and  who  are  responsible 
to  the  court.  In  this  manner  manj-  children  who 
formerly  were  committed  to  correctional  institutions 
for  petty  offenses  are  returned  to  their  families 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer.  The 
result  has  been  salutary  to  a  large  degree. 

3.  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Nursing:  The 
inns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers  and  which  also  served  as  infirmaries,  have 
given  place  to-day  to  magnificently  equipped  hos- 
pitals in  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  which  differ 
radicallj"  from  their  originals,  as  they  are  founded 
on  the  highest  principles  of  non-sectarian  charity. 
3Iany  of  the  institutions  known  as  Jewish  hospitals, 
while  founded  and  endowed  exclusivelj'  by  Jews, 
are  intended  for  the  treatment  of  all,  irrespective  of 
creed,  color,  or  race.  The  majority  of  these  hospi- 
tals have  a  dispensary  service  attached  to  them, 
where  outdoor  medical  relief  is  given.  A  number 
have  district  service,  sending  their  physicians  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  who  are  bedridden.  Similar 
work  is  done  by  the  relief-giving  societies,  the  one 
in  Chicago,  for  example,  having  its  own  dispensary. 
In  connection  with  their  other  work,  the  hospitals 
frequently  have  training-schools  for  nurees,  and  of 
more  recent  growth  are  organizations  similar  to  the 
nurses'  settlement  in  New  York,  which  combine 
training  with  district  and  neighborhood  work.  In- 
stitutions for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  and 
for  special  classes  of  diseases  are  becoming  more 
common,  in  line  with  the  differentiation  in  charita- 
ble work. 

In  London,  the  Board  of  Guardians  conducts  a 
nursing-home  and  sends  nurses  to  invalid  children. 
Another  organization,  known  as  the  Sick-Room 
Helps  Association,  provides  attendants  for  the  homes 
of  the  poor  during  illness  and  confinement.  Con- 
valescents are  cared  for  by  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch 
Convalescent  Home  and  the  Jewish  Convalescent 
Home.  There  are  also  a  home  and  a  hospital  for  Jew- 
ish incurables,  and  the  Bet  Holim  Hospital  for  the 
aged. 

The  hospital  founded  by  the  Rothschild  family 
in  Paris  is  the  only  Jewish  hospital  in  France.  This 
is  insufficient  for  the  Jewish  population,  but  the 
Jews  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  general  hospitals, 
where  they  obtain  admission  without  difficulty. 
Connected  with  the  Rothschild  institution  is  a  home 
for  incurables,  which  accepts,  besides  those  incura- 
bly ill,  idiots  and  paralytics.  At  Berck-sur-3Ier 
one  member  of  the  Rothschild  family  founded  an 
institution  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  and 
curing  children  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
of  feeble  constitution  or  scrofulous.  Jewish  hospi- 
tals are  also  to  be  found  in  Tunis,  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, Salonica,  Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem. 

In  the  United  States,  medical  relief  is  given  by  a 
large  number  of  relief  societies.  There  is  a  Jewish 
hospital  in  each  of  the  following  cities ;  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  In  New  York  there  are  four,  in  Phila- 
delphia two.  The  hospital  in  Denver  is  a  national 
Jewish  institution  for  consumptives.  A  similar  insti- 
tution, local  in  character,  is  the  Bedford  Sanitarium 
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of  theMontefiore  Home,  recently  established  at  Bed- 
ford Station,  N.  Y.     In  St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  hos- 
pital societies  have  recently  been  or- 
Medical      ganized.    In  New  York  the  sanitarium 
Relief        for   Hebrew   children    gives   medical 
Societies,     relief  and  a  summers  outing  to  Jewish 
children  and  to  their  mothers  under 
certain  restrictions.     In  German}',  there  are  over  30 
hospitcls,  three  being  in  Berlin  and  three  in  Frank- 
fort.    There  is  one  in  Navdicim,  but  it  is  for  tlie 
treatment  of  children  exclusively.     Many  of  these, 
like  the  relief  bureaus,  arc  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  local  congregations,  and  are  partly  su]i- 
ported  by  contributions  from  the  latter. 

4.  The  Treatment  of  Criminals :  Until  re- 
ceutly  tliere  was  no  special  inslituticjn  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  the  treatment  of  Jewish  criminals.  In 
London  a  siiecial  reformatory  has  been  established, 
and  a  visitation  committee  of  the  United  S.ynagogues 
visits  the  prisons.  The  percentage  of  Jewish  criu\- 
inals  in  state  institutions  has  alwaj'S  been  a  veiy 
small  one.  Imprisonment  for  major  crimes  has  until 
recently  been  very  rare.  Petty  offenses,  such  as  lar- 
ceny, are  the  most  conunon.  In  large  cities,  such  as 
Kew  Y'ork,  Jewish  criminality  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  is  no  longer  contined  to  the  minor  crimes. 
In  the  year  1900,  4'i'S  Jewish  men  and  women  were 
sent  to  the  various  prisons,  jails,  and  reformatories 
throughout  the  state  of  New  York,  419  Jews  were 
sent  to  the  New  York  city  workhouse,  and  883 
Jewish  boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions. While  the  proportion  is  below  that  ex- 
isting among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  tlie  same 
community,  it  is  higlier  than  the  ligui-os  of  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Jewish  Pris- 
oners of  New  Y'ork  has  been  organized  to  look 
after  the  condition  of  affairs  and  to  ameliorate  it  if 
possible.  It  cares  for  the  families  of  prisoners, 
and  gives  the  prisoners  a  helping  hand  after  being 
discharged. 

5.  Defectives:  Special  Jewish  institutions  for 
the  carp  of  this  class  of  dependents  are  exceedingly 
uuconunon,  and  separate  Jewish  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  are  unknown.  The  same  is  true 
of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  epileptic  and  the 
feeble-minded.  In  London  there  are  a  Jews'  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Hoiuc  (1S()3)  and  an  institution  fur  the 
indigent  blind  foiuuled  as  early  as  1819  luider 
Jewish  auspices.  In  Berlin,  in  Tauberbischofsheim 
(Germany),  and  in  Budapest,  tliere  arc  Jewish  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  there  is  a 
Jewish  Blind  Institute  in  Vienna.  In  Berlin  there 
is  also  asociety  known  as  the  Verein  zur  Fijrderung 
der  Interessen  der  Israelitischcn  Taubstiunmen  in 
Deutschland.  There  are  no  corresponding  institu- 
tions or  societies  either  in  Prance  or  the  United 
States. 

6.  Care  of  Destitute  Adults  :  Consistent  with 
the  general  policy  of  Jewish  charily,  it  has  never 
been  customary  to  allow  the  destitute  adult  to  be- 
come a  charge  tipon  the  state  or  to  be  stipported  by 
public  funds.  In  the  alni.shou.ses  of  America  or 
the  poorhouses  of  England  or  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  other  countries  for  the  care  of  indigent 
adults  a  Jew  is  seldom  found.  Private  benevolence 
has  constructed  homes  for  the  aged  in  which  the 


dietary  laws  are  observed,  or  has  arranged  a  system 
of  life-pensions  which  permits  tlio.sc  who  have  be- 
come incapacitated,  through  age  or  illness,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  removed  from  the  fear 
of  becoming  public  charges. 

In  England  there  are  but  seven  homes  for  the 
aged,  of  which  six  are  in  London  and  one  in  Man- 
chester. One  of  these  is  under  the  au.spices  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians;  one  conducted  in  con- 
nection witli  the  United  Synagogue,  and  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congrega- 
tion. The  others  are  conducted  by 
Alms-        private  agencies.     Most  of    these  in- 

houses.  slitutions  are  known  as  almshouses. 
In  Birmingham  the  Hebrew  Philan- 
thropic Society  grants  pensions  toagcd  persons.  In 
Liverpool  the  Hebrew  Provident  Society  provides 
old  people  with  a  weekly  pension;  a  similar  organi- 
zation exists  in  Manchester.  In  the  other  cities 
tliroughout  England  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  is 
left  to  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  and  relief 
societies.  In  the  British  colonies  there  are  homes 
for  aged  men  and  women  in  Gibraltar  and  in  Sydney, 
Australia.  In  France  a  home  for  the  aged  is  con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  Hospital  in  Paris.  Similar 
institutions  are  to  be  found  at  Nancy.  Bordeau.x, 
and  Luneville,  maintained  by  the  local  Jewish  char- 
ities. In  the  United  States,  homes  for  the  aged  are 
located  in  Baltimore,  Boston.  Chicago.  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Richmond.  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  the  last-mentioned  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  I.  O.  B.  B.  The  home  at  Cleve- 
land is  supported  by  the  order  IJesher  Shel  Barzel, 
the  other  institutions  by  private  effort  in  the  various 
communities.  As  with  orphan  asylums  and  hospi- 
tals, Germany  has  a  larger  number  of  institutions 
for  the  aged  than  any  other  country.  There  are  at 
present  23  "Pfrundnerhiiuser "  or  homes  for  the 
aged,  Breslau  having  three,  Berlin  two. 

7.  Preventive  Work  :  The  chief  tendency  of 
modern  charity  being  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty  and  pauperism  rather  than 
their  palliation,  'it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
create  many  new  agencies  that  tend  to  this  un- 
derlying idea.  In  the  belief  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  health, 
free  baths  have  been  established  to  inculcate  clean- 
liness and  order.  Of  such  a  kind  are  the  free 
batlis  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Education  So- 
cieties in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  insure  proper  nourishment  for  children, 
the  Milk  and  Ice  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more and  the  Nathan  Straus  milk  depots  in  New 
York  furnish  sterilized  milk  at  a  nominal  cost. 

In  London  the  soup-kitchen  provides  soup  and 
bread  for  the  Jewish  poor  during  the  winter  months. 
Similar  kitchens  are  conducted  by  the 
Soup  Societede  Bienfaisancein  Paris,  where 
Kitchens,  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  are  sold  at 
a  nominal  price,  and  in  Budapest.  In 
Germany,  people's  kitchens  exist  in  Berlin  and  Bres- 
lau. Special  societies  likewise  look  after  the  proper 
housing  of  the  Jewish  poor  with  the  hope  of  either 
removing  them  from  the  congested  centers  in  which 
they  live  in  the  large  cities,  or  of  jiroviding  them 
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with  homes  built  according  to  the  best  principles  of 
light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  which  can  be 
rented  at  a  nominal  price. 

In  London,  Tlie  Four  Per  Cent  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Company,  Limited  (1885),  is  conducted  under 
Jovish  auspices  with  the  intention  of  furnishing 
healthy  dwellings  at  a  rental  sutticient  to  yield  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Comjiauy  of 
New  York,  while  non-sectarian  in  character,  has  a 
number  of  Jewish  incorporators,  and  has  a  similar 
object  to  that  of  the  London  society.  In  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  worker  into  closer  contact  with  the 
poorer  classes,  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  communities. 
Of  such  a  kind  is  the  ilaxwcll  Street  Settlement  in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Neighborhood  House  in  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  resident  worker. 
Similar  Jewish  .settlements  are  to  be  found  in  Cin- 
cinnati, IMilwaukee.  ami  Cleveland.  Of  a  special 
nature  is  the  Nurses'  Settlement  in  New  York.  In 
all  of  these  settlements  tlie  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  settlement  exists,  by  the  or- 
ganization of  classes,  by  giving  instruction  to  both 

the  younger  and  the  older  element. 

Edu-         and  by  developing  the  social  charac- 

cational      teristics  of  the  vicinity  along  cduca- 

Set-  tional  lines.     Societies  like  the  Edu- 

tlements.     cafioual  Alliance  in  New  York  make 

this  their  aim.  They  give  instruction 
in  various  trades,  conduct  boys'  au<l  girls'  clubs,  and 
by  carefully  arranged  entertainments  develop  the 
social  side  of  the  ueighborlioud.  Similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  latter  are  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  In  London  the  Brady  Street  Club  for 
working  boys,  the  East  London  Jewish  Communal 
League,  the  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade.  Jewish  "Working 
Men's  Club,  and  the  Lads'  Institute  accomjilisli 
similar  results.  In  France  the  L'nion  Scolaire  in 
Paris  corresponds  to  the  societies  mentioned  above. 
This  organization  is  a  club  where  young  men  meet 
for  conferences,  readings,  etc.  It  assists  young 
Jews  to  find  employment,  and  grants  loans  to  work- 
men and  small  tradespeople.  In  Germany  there 
are  societies,  clubs,  etc..  in  fifl_y  cities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  trades  and  handicrafts  among  Jews.  Some- 
what more  technical  in  the  instruction  which  they 
give  are  the  Jewish  Training  School  of  Chicago, 
the  Hebrew  Free  and  Industrial  School  Society  of 
St.  Louis,  tlic  Hebrew  Industrial  School  of  Boston, 
the  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  tlie 
Hebrew  Technical  Schools  for  Girls,  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School  of  New  York.  In  connection  with  their  re- 
lief-work, the  sisterhoods  mentioned  above  conduct 
religious  schools,  industrial  schools,  day-nurseries, 
employment  bureaus,  cooking-classes,  sewing-cir- 
cles, classes  for  women,  liome  circles,  kindergartens, 
boys"  and  girls'  clubs,  mothers'  meetings,  and 
workrooms  for  unskilled  women.  Similar  organiza- 
tions are  conducted  by  individual  societies  in  most 
of  the  large  cities. 

8.  Supervisory  and  Educational  Move- 
ments :    Among  the  most  marked  features  of  the 


development  of  charitable  work  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  the  tendency  of  various  institu- 
tions to  effect  an  organization  that  will  add  to  their 
value,  and  that  will  give  the  members  of  anj-  one 
society  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with 
the  workings  of  similar  societies  in  other  communi- 
ties. In  England,  while  there  is  no  special  supervi- 
sory or  educational  movement  appertaining  directly 
to  charitable  work  among  the  Jews,  organizations 
like  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews  interest  them- 
selves in  all  communal  work,  and  indirectly  in  the 
charitable  work  of  the  \arious  communities.  These 
two  societies  have  afti Hated  organizations  through- 
out the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
jirovinces.  In  France  there  is  likewise  no  sjiecial 
organization  whicli  devotes  itself  purely  to  federa- 
tion of  the  philanthropic  organizations.  In  Ger- 
many the  Deutsche  Israelitische  Gemeindebund  has 
been  in  existence  for  thirty  years,  and  is  practically 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  tlie  charitable  work 
carried  on  there.  'Tliis  organization  publishes  every 
two  weeks  statistics  of  its  work,  and  from  time  to 
time  special  communications  to  its  members.  L'p 
to  the  present  time  fifty-five  reports  have  been  is- 
sued. They  are  mainlv  educational  in  character  and, 
' in  connection  with  the  statistics  wliich  are  published, 
give  a  useful  resume  of  the  philanthropic  work  that 
is  carried  on  by  the  Jews  in  the  Ger- 
Combined  man  empire.  In  this  Gemeindebund 
Activity  in  practically  every  town,  and  even  the 
Germany,  smallest  village,  in  Germany  is  repre- 
sented, so  that  there  are  complete 
federation  and  community  of  interest. 

In  the  United  States  an  attempt  to  bring  the  sev- 
eral relief  societies  into  a  union  was  attempted  as 
early  as  188.5,  when  a  conference  was  held  in  the  cit3' 
of  St.  Louis,  but  came  to  naught.  In  1.S99  a  similar 
movement  was  organized,  and  the  first  conference  of 
this  society,  known  as  tlie  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities,  was  held  in  Chicago  in  June.  1900. 
It  now  comprises  all  the  imiiortaiit  relief  societies  in 
the  United  States.  It  issues  a  volume  of  proceed- 
ings and  rules  for  tlie  guidance  of  its  members  on 
questions  of  transportation,  desertion,  etc.  Interna- 
tional organizations  which  interest  themselves  in 
jihilautliropic  work  and  which  can  only  be  men- 
tioned here  incidentally,  are  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Society,  the  Alliance  Lsraelite  Uuiverselle,  and  the 
numerous  foundations  and  trusts  that  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Baron  lie  Hirsch. 

9.  Immigration  :  In  connection  witli  the  work 
of  relief  societies  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  has  a  special  repre- 
sentative at  the  immigration  bureau,  who  looks  after 
the  welfare  of  Jewish  immigrants.  In  Philadelphia 
the  Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  Association  supports  a 
similar  office.  In  England  the  London  Board  of 
Guardians  has  a  special  committee  to  which  is  en- 
trusted the  entire  question  of  immigration  and  emi- 
gration. In  Germany,  and  in  Fiance,  the  immigra- 
tion question  isalmost  altogether  in  the  handsof  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  or  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Uuiverselle,  which  has  agencies  at  various 
jioints. 

A.  L.  K.  F. 
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CHARKOW,  RUSSIA.     Sec  Kiiaukov. 

CHARLEMAGNE :  King  of  the  Franks  and 
omperorof  tlie  West;  born  April,  742;  died  Jan.  28, 
814.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  ratlier  that 
of  a  clever  politician  than  of  a  liberal-niiiidcd  man. 
He  realized  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
country  from  the  business  abilities  of  the  Jews,  and 
gave  tliem  complete  freedom  with  regard  to  their 
conmicrcial  transactions.  Some  Jews  seem  to  luive 
occupied  prominent  places  at  his  court.  Thus, 
Charlemagne  liad  for  liis  physician  one  named  Fer- 
ragut.  A  Hebrew  named  Isaac  was  a  member  of 
an  embassy  sent  by  Charlemagne  to  Harun  al- 
Rasliid,  probaljly  in  the  capacity  of  dragoman. 
The  account  wliich  connects  Charlemagne  witli  the 
coming  of  Makir  to  Narboune  is  apocryplial. 

But  if  the  Jews  were  free  in  tlieir  commercial 
dealings,  their  political  status  generally  remained 
almost  the  same  under  Charlemagne  as  under  his 
predecessors.  This  is  seen  in  his  capitularies,  some 
of  which  deal  directly  with  the  Jews.  In  bringing 
a  cliarge  against  a  Christian,  the  Jew  vas  to  have 
four,  nine,  or  seven  witnesses,  while  the  Christian 
was  held  only  to  three.  No  Jew  was  to  engage  a 
Christian  workman  on  a  Sunday,  nor  was  he  to  take 
in  pledge,  at  the  risk  of  tlie  loss  of  his  property  and 
his  riglit  liaud,  anything  tliat  was  the  i)ropcrty  of 
the  Church.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to  force  a  Chris- 
tian to  go  to  prison  as  pledge  for  a  Jew.  Wlien  a 
Jew  took  an  oath  he  was  to  hold  a  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  Ids  hand,  audtoswear:  "So  helpme  God! 
the  same  God  tliat  gave  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  may 
the  leprosy  of  tlie  Syrian  Naaman  not  come  uptm 
me,  as  it  did  on  him,  nor  the  earth  swallow  me  up 
as  it  did  Datlian  and  Abiram;  in  this  matter  I  have 
done  thee  nothing  that  is  evil."  Some  of  the  capit- 
ularies were  dictated  by  a  .spirit  of  proselytism.  In 
regulating  the  laws  of  marriage,  Charlemagne  for- 
bade the  Jews  to  marry  relatives  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  consanguinity.  "'AVe  desire,"  says  he  in 
this  capitulary,  "that  any  Christian  man  or  woman, 
any  Jew  or  Jewess,  who  would  contract  a  marriage, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  until  after  having 
provided  a  dowry  and  obtained  in  the  Church  of 
God  the  benediction  of  a  [iriest."  But  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  the  capitularies  is  not  beyond  doubt. 

BiBLior.RAPHT:  Boucnet,  Rfouci!,  V. 679;  Pertz,  Moiniinenta 
OermanuB  Hhtuyinu  i.  l.*4;  Aronius.  Eeufstfii,  pp.  Z't-2it; 
B^darride.  Le^  Juits  en  France,  en  Espaynr  <i  en  Italir, 
pp.  73  ct  sfij.;  Griitz,  Oesch.  dcr  Juden.  v.  I.hu'  el  se'/.:  liross, 
GaUia  Jurlaica,  p.  4W ;  Salge,  Les  Juifs  du  LanijueilDe,  pp. 
8,  42,  43,  79. 
a.  I.   Bu. 

CHARLEMONT,  ELIZABETH  JANE 
CATJLFIELD,  Countess  of:  Convert  to. I  lulaism  ; 
born  June  21,  1834;  died  at  Ro.xborougli  Castle, 
Moy,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  May  31,  1882.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  William  Meredyth,  first  Lord 
Athlumney,  and  married  Dec,  18.56,  James  Molj-- 
neux,  third  earl  of  Cliarlemont.  Allhougli  a  Chris- 
tian by  training,  she  became  a  regular  attendant  at 
synagogue  worship,  often  seeking  advice  in  .spiritual 
matters  from  Jewish  rabbis.  Lady  Cliarlemont  re- 
sided in  the  country  near  Belfast,  the  synagogue  of 
which  town  .she  frequently  attended;  while  in  Lon- 
don she  worshiped  at  the  services  of  the  Bayswater 
and  Central   synagogues.     She  was  a  woman    of 


varied  accomplishments,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  a 
good  musician;  and  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for 
recitation,  which  she  utilized  on  behalf  of  charitable 
institutions. 

BiBLioORAPHY  :  Die  Athemcum,  p.  73.3.  London,  1882;  Tlie 
Gnardkin,  xxxvil.  801,   London ;    Tiie  Jewifth   Chronicle, 
June  2.  1882;  The  Times,  June  1,  1882,  London. 
.T.  G.  L. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  :  Capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  and  chief  city  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  United  States;  founded  in  1670. 
The  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  originally  gov- 
erned under  an  elaborate  charter  drawn  up  in  1669 
by  the  English  philosopher  John  Locke.  This 
charter  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  settlers, 
expressly  mentioning  "Jews,  heathens,  and  dis- 
senters." 

The  earliest  record  of  a  Jew  in  Charleston  appears 
in  1695,  when  one  is  mentioned  as  acting  as  inter- 
preter for  Governor  Archdale.  It  is  likel}',  how- 
ever, that  individual  Jews  had  settled  there  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  1702  Jews  appeared  in  numbers; 
and  they  seem  to  have  influenced  a  general  election. 
The  Jewish  community  at  Charleston  received  a 
substantial  addition  during  the  years  1740-41,  when 
the  illiberal  policy  of  the  trustees  of  Georgia  induced 
both  Jews  and  Christians  to  leave  that  colon}-  and 
to  flock  to  South  Carolina. 

The  tirst  sj'nagogue  established  at  Charleston  was 
that  of  the  congregation  Beth  Elohim,  founded 
in  1750.  Several  of  its  founders  had  come  from 
Georgia.  Its  first  minister  was  Isaac  da  Costa;  and 
among  its  earliest  members  weie  Joseph  and  Jlichael 
Tobias,  Moses  Cohen,  Abraliam  da  Costa,  Moses 
Pimcnta,  David  do  Olivera,  jMordecai  Sheftail,  Mi- 
chael Lazarus,  and  Abraham  Nunez  Cardozo.  The 
Beth  Elohim  congregation  is  still  in 
First  Syn-   existence.     Its  first  synagogue  was  a 

agogue.       small   building   on   Union  street;    its 

present  edifice   is  situated  on  Hasell 

street.     The  Jews  of  Charleston  at  an  early  date  also 

established  a   Hebrew   Benevolent    Society,   which 

still  survives. 

While  the  earliest  congregation  was  composed 
mainly  of  Portuguese  Jews,  the  German  element 
soon  became  prominent.  Even  before  1786  the  city 
possessed  not  only  a  Portuguese  congregation,  but 
a  distinct  German-Jewish  one  as  well.  The  Jewish 
community  soon  became  very  prosperous;  and  be- 
fore the  Revolution  several  Jews  had  acquired  wealth 
and  gained  distinction.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Jloses  Lindo,  inspector-general  for  South 
Carolina. 

During  the  struggle  for  independence  the  Jews 
of  Charleston  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
patriotism.  Not  a  single  case  of  Toryism  was  to  be 
found  among  them;  while  many  instances  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence  are  recorded.  The  ma- 
jority did  good  service  in  the  field,  mainly  as  officers. 
The  most  prominent  Jew  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  Francis  Sai.vadok,  w  ho  resided  near  Charleston, 
and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  old  Charleston 
cemetery.  Salvador  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly  as  early  as  1774,  and  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  as  well.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
patriots  of  the  South. 
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Independ- 
ence. 


lu  1779  a  special  corps  of  volunteer  infantry  was 
organized  for  the  defense  of  the  city:  and  this  regi- 
ment was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Israelites 
Araon-  its  members  were  Daniel  N.  Cardozo,  Jacob 
I  Cohen  and  Isaiah  Isaacs.  The  regiment  subse- 
quently fought  under  General  Moultrie  at  the  battle 
of  Beaufort."  Amons:  others  who  served  in  the  field 
mav  be  mentioned  Jacob  de  la  Motta,  Jacob  de 
Leon  Marks  Lazarus,  the  Cardozos,  and  Mordecai 
Sheftail,  who  was  commissary-general 
for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but 
who  must  be  considered  as  a  resident 
of  Savannah  rather  than  of  Charleston. 
Major  Benjamin  Koues.  a  French  Jew 
in  Pulaski's  regiment,  distinguished  himself  during 
the  siege  of  Charleston  and  won  the  praise  of  his 
commander  for  gal- 
lantry and  daring. 
Moriiecai  Myers 
was  also  prominent 
at  this  period. 

In  1790  the  Jews 
of  Charleston  sent 
an  address  of  con- 
g  r  a  t  u 1  a  t  i  o  n  to 
Wasliington  upon 
his  accession  to  the 
presidency,  to 
which  he  replied 
in  the  must  cordial 
terms. 

In  1791  the  con- 
gregation, then 
numbering  fifty- 
three  families,  was 
incorporated  by  the 
legislature;  and  in 
179-t  its  synagogue 
was  consecrated  in 
the  presence  of 
General  Moultrie 
and  many  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  of 
the  state. 

Sliortly  after  this 
period  many  Jews 
went  to  Charleston 
from  Xe w  York  and 
elsewhere,  owing 
to  the  great  field 
offered   by  the 

South  for  commercial  enterprise.  In  1816  the  city 
numbered  over  600  Jews,  then  the  largest  Jewish 
population  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury several  Charleston  Jews  held  high  offices  in 
the  state.     Among  these  may  be  men- 
State         lioned:   >Iyer  Closes,  member  of  the 
OfiBcials.     legislature    in    1810;     Abraham    M. 
Seixas.  a  magistrate ;  Lyon  Levy,  state 
treasurer;  and  Franklin  J.  Closes,  chief  justice  of 
South  Carolina. 

Charleston  Jews  also  rendered  valuable  service 
during  the  \Var  of  181"2  and  in  the  Mexican  war. 

The  first  Jewish  Reform  movement  in  the  United 
States  originated  in   Charleston.     In   1825  a  large 


Interior  of  the  Old  Synagogue  at  Charlf  ston,  S.  C 
April  27,  I8,-«. 

(From  a  drawiog  by  Solomou  N.  Carvalho). 


number  of  the  members  of  Congregation  Beth  Elo- 
him  petitioned  its  trustees  to  shorten  the  service  and 
to  introduce  the  English  language.  The  petition 
was  rejected;  and.  as  a  result,  the  petitioners  re- 
signed, and  organized  the  Reform  Society  of  Israel- 
ites. David  Xunez  Carvalho  was  the  first  reader  of 
the  societj-;  but  the  most  iufiuential  man  in  the 
movement  was  Isaac  H.^uby,  a  distinguished  jour- 
nalist and  playwright,  editor  of  the  "Quiver," 
'•City  Gazette,"  "The  Charleston  Mercury,"  and 
other  publications.  In  1843  there  was  another 
split  in  Congregation  Beth  Elohim,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  an  organ  into  the  synagogue. 
This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  congreg- 
ation known  as  "Shcarith  Israel,"  which,  how- 
ever, reunited  with  the  old  congregation  in  1866. 

Other  prominent 
Charleston  Jews 
during  the  early 
part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century 
were;  P  e  n  i  u  a 
Moise,  born  in 
1797,  who  became 
widely  known  as 
a  writer  of  verse; 
Mordecai  Cohen, 
to  whose  memory 
the  city  of  Charles- 
ton  erected  a 
tablet  in  the 
Orphan  House  in 
recognition  of  his 
benevolence ;  and 
Myer  Moses,  one 
of  the  first  com- 
missioners of  edu- 
cation. 

At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  the 
Jews     of    Charles- 
ton  joined  their 
Gentile       brethren 
in  the  Confederate 
cause.     One   of 
the   jirominent 
soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy      was 
Dr.     Marx      E . 
Cohen.      Since   the 
war    the    Jews    of 
Charleston  have  been  less  prominent,  owing  partly 
to   losses   resulting   from   the   struggle,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  no  longer 
Recent       the    commercial    center    it    formerly 
History.      was.      Charleston   to-day  (1903)  con- 
tains fewer  than  2,000  Jews,  a  pro- 
portion smaller  than  in  1816. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1885  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  cele- 
brated in  Charleston  by  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Besides  the  Beth  Elohim  congregation  the  only 
other  is  that  of  Berith  Shalom,  with  its  synagogue 
at  St.  Philip  street,  south  of  Calhoun  street. 

Bibliography:  Nathaniel  Levin,  The  JeiviKli  Cunaregatinn 
ill  CharUstun.  lu  Oct  icit  )i(,  i.,  ii.:    J.  OWmlxon,  Hi-strir;/  "f 
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rarnhii,t.  ITdfi.  pp.  1116,439:  John  Dravton,  Memoirs  nf  flu- 
Aiiirriniii  /(.("/Hfi./ii,  Charleston.  IH21:  Robert  W.  fiiWies 
Ddcumcntaii/  Hinlary  nf  the  American  Rci^dlutioii.  a  vols, 
1857  ;  J.  L.  E.  W.  Shecut,  I'l/poyiviji/iicof,  Hisluriral.  and 
Other  Sketches  i/f  Charlcsliin.vharlesum,  isl'.i;  chnrhstnn 
Year  Book,  1883,  1883;  Isaac  Harliy,  in  Nurlh  Anirrirnii 
h'iriiir,  xxiil.;  iaein.  Select  ii})is  from  .Vi.vii  ;(o»ro».s  11;  i- 
'wi;;s,  Charleston,  1829;  Isaac  Markens,  Tin  Helnetrx  in 
^Inurica,  New  York,  1888 ;  fharles  P.  Dalv,  Tlie  Setlhinent 
of  tlie  Jcics  ill  Xortli  .1  iin  ricd.  New  York,  lx9;i;  Leon 
Hiihner,  Tiic  Jewx  of  Sontli  i  iirolinn  I'riirr  to  ISou ;  idem 
In  A  niericini  Hrln-eu\  Jan.,  I'.KKI;  D.  Pliilipson,  Tlie  Proyrex'f: 
of  tlie  Jrieish  Itefnini  Mori  i, not  in  tin  I'nihil  sillies  in 
J^fiC.  (iniirt.  Iter.  Oit..  18117;  ,siiri,,n  XV.. If,  'J'ln  Annrieiin 
Jeie as  Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,  18U.;;  Anieiiean  Jew- 
ish Year  Book,  Vktl-Oi. 

A.  L.  Hr, 

CHARMS.     See  Amulets:  M.\gic. 
CHAKOSETH  (HAROSETH).     See  Seder. 

CHARTOGRAPHY  :  Tlie  :ut  of  niuking  maps. 
In  the  development  of  this  art.  during  the  Jliddlc 
Ages,  an  epoch  is  made  by  the  Catalan  "  portiilanl"— 
seamen's  charts  showing  the  directions  and  distances 
of  sailing  between  ditlerenl  ports,  chiefly  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. These  differ  frtiin  the  medieval  mappw 
muiuli  by  liaving  tolerably  accurate  outlines  of  the 
Mediten-anean  littoi'al,  and  are  thus,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  predecessdi's  of  modern  maps.  Baron  Nor- 
deuskjold  lias  proved  that  these  are  derived  from 
what  lie  calls  the  normal  portulano,  compiled  in 
Barcelona  about  1280.  The  best  known  of  the  por- 
tulani  are  those  drawn  up  in  the  island  of  jMajorca, 
where  a  school  of  Jewish  chartographers  seems  to 
have  drawn  up  sea-charts  for  the  use  of  seamen.  In 
1339  Angelico  Dulcert  drew  up  a  portulano  which 
still  exists;  and  in  13T5  this  was  greatly  improved 
b.v  Crcsquez  lo  Juheu,  who  added  to  Diilcert's  out- 
line the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  in  the  east  of  Asia. 
He  thus  made  the  voyage  to  the  Indies  westward 
appear  less  than  it  really  was,  and  so  helped  toward 
the  voyage  of  Columbus.  This  maji,  known  as  the 
"Catalan  Portulano,"  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Ara- 
gon  to  the  king  of  France,  and  is  still  retained  in  the 
Louvre.  It  formed  a  model  for  many  globes  and 
later  maps,  including  those  which  most  influenced 
Columbus,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
portulani.    See  C'HEsqi  ez  ;  Geogilvpheks,  Jew.s  as. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Storu  of  Geographical  Discovery,  pp. 
60-63 ;  Nordenskjijld,  Peripitw,  1897 ;  Kayserling,  Chrietiipher 
Columbus,  pp.  6-8. 

J. 

CHARTRES :  Chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Eure-et-Loire,  France.  From  time  immemorial 
Jews  were  established  at  Chartres,  occupying  a  spe- 
cial quarter  called  "Rue  au.x  Juifs."  In  139'1  their 
synagogue,  which  was  in  the  Rue  Saiut-Pere,  was 
transformed  into  a  hospital,  becoming  the  pro  pert}-  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Ililaire.  In  the  "  Reponses  de  Rab- 
bins Fran(;ais  et  Lorrains, "  p.  lH,  mention  is  made  of 
K''J"D"lp'  'lyT.  interi)reted  b,y  the  editor  as  "cur- 
rent coin";  but  by  Keubauer,  in  "Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,"  iii.  1.5.5,  with  more  reason  as  "coins  of 
Chartres."  There  was,  intact,  a  mint  at  C'hartres, 
which  was  called  "Charti'ain,"  and  iu  Old  French 
"Chart;iin." 

Among  the  prominent  rabbis  of  Chartres  have 
been  Mattithiahof  cnoip  or  L"S^D"lp.  a  well-known 
scholar  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Rashi ;  R.  Jo- 
seph, Bible  commentator :  and  Samuel  lieu  Reuben, 
a  liturgie  poet. 


Bibliography:  Doyen,  Hist,  rie  la   Yillc  de  niarlrcs,i.  .34, 
I'.W-ajd  ;  Zunz.  Z.  <i.  p.  .548  ;  (iross,  Gatlia  Judaica,  pp.  «0S- 

M-i :  Iter.  Etudes  Juires,  i.  67. 

<-■■  S.  K. 

CHASDAI.     See  IIasd.m,  Hisd.\i. 

CHASEISCH,  MOSES:  German  Talmudist; 
died  at  Ilalberstadt  in  1T93.  Cha.seisch  enjoyed  an 
established  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  as 
a  Talmudist,  and  was  loved  and  lionored  by  them  on 
account  of  his  mode.sty.  Although  liis  Talmndie 
attainments  entitled  him  to  the  position  of  rabbin- 
ical assessoi-  (or  "  klansner  "),  he  iireferred  to  devote 
his  life  to  instructing  the  young  in  Talmudie  .science. 
Xotwithstanding  his  straitened  circumstances,  he 
often  refused  to  accept  the  fees  for  his  lesson.s. 
Chaseisch  taught  not  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  for 
love  of  the  Torali.  As  the  fruit  of  liis  labors,  the 
ma.iorityof  the  Jewish  scholars  who  lived  at  Halber- 
stadt  between  1780  and  1810  owe  to  him  their  Tal- 
mudie knowledge  and  religious  instruction. 

Bibliography  :  Auerbach,  Gesch.  dcrGemeimlcHalherstaeU, 
p.  1U6. 

I-  o.  A.  Pk. 

CHASHKES,     MOSES     (LOB)     B.    JACOB 

(alias  Danzig) :  Neo-llebrew  poet  and  Ru.ssian 
translator;  born  in  Wilna  Sept.  27,  1848;  removed 
later  to  Odessa.  His  first  collection  of  Hebrew  songs, 
entitled  "Nite'e  Na"amauim,"  appeared  in  Warsaw 
in  1869.  In  the  same  year  apjicarcd  "  lla-Perahim  " 
(Odessa),  followed  by  "Nebel  we-Kinnor"  (Odessa, 
1871),  "ZipjKir  Deror"  (Odessa.  1872),  "  Kol  lia-Tor," 
"Mahat  ba-Basar  lui-Hai "  (St.  Petersburg.  1877), 
all  poetico-satirical  productions.  His  "Sefer  ha- 
Yonii,"  or  diary,  in  which  he  attempts  to  describe 
in  ver.se  the  life  of  a  Jewish  litterateur  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1881),  is  parti}- autobiographical.  Ilis  latest 
Hebrew  poet  ical  work  is  "  Kol  Shire  Moshe  Liib 
Chashkes"  (War.saw,  189(5),  of  which  only  the  first 
jiart  has  ajipearcd.  Chashkes  also  contributed  Yid- 
dish songs  to  the  "Volksblatt"of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
published  a  collection  of  poems  in  that  dialect  enti- 
tled "Lieder  fum  Herzcn  "  (Cracow,  1888).  Among 
other  works  he  translated  the  following:  "  Kar- 
tina  Mueheniehestva  Yevreyyev  "  (St.  Petersburg, 
1879);  Sehleiden's  "Die  Roinantik  des  Jliirtyrer- 
thunis  bei  den  Juden  im  Mittelalter  "  ;  "Stradanya, 
Byedstvo  i  Zaseliitniki  Yevreyyev  "  (St.  Petersburg, 
1882);  and  the  3d  edition  of  EUeuberg's  "Leiden  der 
Juden."  He  was  also  the  publisher  and  part  trans- 
lator of  volinne  5  of  Graetz's  "  History  of  the  Jews," 
which  appeared  in  Russian  (Moscow,  1880),  and 
later  published  a  volume  of  Russian  poetry,  "Stikhi 
i  Jlysli"  (St.  Petersburg,  188.8). 

Bibliography:  Zeltlln.  Bihl.  Post-Mendels.  s.v.;  Sistemali- 
eheslii  Ukazeitel  (Index):  I.ippe.  Bihlingraphisches  Lexicon. 
pp.  1  and  ;t,  «.r.  See  also  lla-Shahar,  No.  G,  pp.  I53-ir)6,  and 
No.  12,  p.  i:30. 

II.    1!.  P.    \Vl. 

CHASHNIKI:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk,  Russia,  having  (in  1.S97)  a  population  of 
4, .590,  of  whom  about  4,0(10  are  Jews.  Besides  those 
engaged  in  dairying,  which  is  eiitirelv  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jewish  population,  there  are  JilO  Jewish  arti- 
sans and  99  Jewish  journeymen.  In  consequence 
of  the  general  poverlv.  the  number  of  emigrants 
and  of  those  depending  on  charity  is  constantly 
growing.     About  115  persons  apply  yearly  for  aid 
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before  the  Passover  boliilays.  With  the  exception  of 
a  Biiykur  Holim  associatiou,  Chashniki  lias  uo  char- 
itable societies.  A  government  scliool  for  Jews  with 
a  female  department  (95  pupils),  and  a  private 
school  (48  Jewish  pupils),  are  the  only  educational 
institutions. 

H.  R.  S.  J. 

CHASID.     See  Hasid. 

CHASTISEMENT.     See   Pu.nisiimext. 

CHASTITT:  Purity  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  sex,  implied  in  the  commandment,  "Ye  shall  be 
lioly :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xix.  2). 
The  ancient  Semitic  religions  gave  a  prominent 
place  to  the  adoration  of  those  powers  in  naturi' 
whicli  either  fertilize  or  produce:  the  worship  of 
the  sexual  was  prominent  in  their  cults:  and  ritual 
prostitution  was  a  recognized  and  widespread  insti- 
tution (Kalisch,  commentary  to  Lev.  i.  313,  3.5S- 
361 :  ii.  430).  The  gods  were  male  and  female;  sex- 
ual intercourse  "was  part  of  the  rites  at  the  shrines  of 
Baal  and  Astarte  in  Phenicia  and  at  similar  sanctu- 
aries elsewhere.  This  unchastitj-  in  the  religious 
institutions  naturally  affected  the  relations  of  social 
life;  and  sexual  purity  was  regarded  as  of  little 
moment.  Possilily  in  no  way  were  the  religious  and 
domestic  institutions  of  Israel  more  markedly  differ- 
entiated from  those  of  the  surrounding  peoples  than 
by  tlie  stress  laid  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  The 
conception  of  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  Holy  One 
meant,  first  of  all,  purity — purity  in  worship,  and 
hence  also  in  life. 

Before  mentioning  the  special  laws  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch on  this  subject,  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  general  statement  addressed  to  tlie  people  in 
Lev.  xviii.  3-5,  which  may  be  considered  the  basis 
of  the  legislation:  "After  the  doings  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do;  and 
after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do:  neither  shall  3'e  walk 
in  their  statutes.  My  judgments  shall  ye  do,  and 
my  statutes  shall  ye  keep,  to  walk  therein:  I  am  the 
Lord  j-our  God.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  stat- 
utes and  my  judgments:  which  if  aman  do  he  shall 
live  in  them:  I  am  the  Lord."  Hereupon  follow 
the  laws  of  chastity  which  were  to  be  observed  if 
the  people  were  to  avoid  the  doings  of  the  lands  of 
Egypit  and  Canaan.  These  laws  of  chastity,  enumer- 
ated in  this  chapter  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, concern  (1)  the  religious  and  (2)  the  social- 
domestic  life. 

The  Religious  Life:    The   "kadesli"   and   the 
"kedesliali,"  the  male  and  female  prostitutes  "con- 
secrated" to  the  worship  of  the  god- 
Eadesh      dess     of    fertility,    were     recognized 
and         adjuncts    of    the    Canaanitish    cults 
Kedeshah.  (I  Kings xiv.  24,  xv.  13.  xxii.  47:  Amos 
ii.  7;   Hosea  iv.  14:   Ezek.   xxiii.  30; 
see  also  the  Baal-peor  incident  referred  to  in  Num. 
XXV.  1-4  and  Hosea  ix.  10).     This  might  not  be  in 
Israel ;   for  it  was  "  an  atiomination  of  the  Lord  thy 
God"  (Deut.  xxiii.  l.s,  Ifi;  scf  also  Lev.  xix.  39). 

The  Social-Domestic  Life :  (n)  The  purity  of 
the  maid  was  safeguarded  (Lev.  xix.  39);  and,  in 
case  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the  man.  rectifi- 
cation and  indemnification  were  commanded  (Ex. 


xxii.  15,  16;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29).  (i)  Adultery  was 
most  stringently  forbidden  and  lumished  (E.\.  xx. 
14:  Lev.  xviii.  20,  XX.  10).  "They  shall  both  of  them 
die  .  .  .  the  man  .  .  and  the  woman;  so  shall  thou 
put  away  evil "  (Deut.  xxii.  33).  A  betrothed  wom- 
an was  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  married 
woman,  and  was  punished  for  adultery,  as  was  also 
the  man  found  with  her  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  34:  see, 
however,  verses  25-28  for  the  modification  of  the 
punisliment).  Here  must  be  mentioned  the  pecul- 
iar institution  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sot.mi,  the 
woman  suspected  li_v  her  husband  of  adultery,  as 
detailed  in  Num.  v.  (r)  The  Foubiduen  Deouees 
of  consanguinity  are  set  forth  in  circumstantial  de- 
t.ul  (Lev.  xviii."  8-18:  xx.  11,  12,  14,  17,  21;  Deut. 
xxvii.  30,  33,  33).  (</)  No  woman  was  to  be  ap- 
proached during  the  period  of  her  uncleanness  (Lev. 
xviii.  19).  See  NiDD-\n.  (e)  The  unnatural  crimes 
against  chastity,  sodomy  and  pederasty,  prevalent 
in  heathendom,  were  strictly  prohibited  (Lev.  xviii. 
23,  23;  XX.  13,  15.  16;  Dent,  xxvii.  21). 

The  sins  against  chastity  were  the  particular 
abominations,  the  commission  of  which  by  the 
former  inhabitants  had  caused  the  land  to  become 
unclean  (Lev.  xviii.  27).  No  wrong-doing,  except- 
ing- idolatry,  is  more  constantly  and  vehemently  for- 
bidden. Four  out  of  the  twelve  curses  which  are 
pronounced  in  the  chapter  of  curses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (xxvii.  30-33)  are  directed  against  this 
vice  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  The  Biblical  atti- 
tude in  this  matter  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
storj- of  Jo.seph.  who,  when  tempted  by  Potiphar's 
wife,  refused  with  the  noble  words;  "  IIow  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God?"  (Gen. 
xxxix.  9.)  Uuchastity  was  primarily  a  sin  against 
God,  the  pure  and  holy. 

In  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  occasional  pas- 
sages indicate  how  clearly  it  was  understood  that  clias- 
titv  was  an  indispensable  virtue.  When 
In  the        Shechem.   the  son  of  llamor,  defiled 
Historical    Dinah,  the  sous  of  Jacob  declared  it  a 

Books.  villainy  (A.  V.,  "  folly  ")  in  Israel  which 
ought  not  to  be  committed  :  and  Simeon 
and  Levi  slew  all  the  males  of  Shechem,  Siiying  to 
Jacob,  when  he  rebuked  them  for  their  revengeful 
act :  "  Shotdd  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  an  har- 
lot?" (Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  31.)  Tlie  one  misdemeanor  of 
Eli's  two  wicked  sons  that  is  mentioned  by  name  is 
unchastity  (I  Sam.  ii.  22).  In  Amnon's  act  of  vio- 
lence against  Tamar  she  begs  him  to  desist,  "for  no 
such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Isiael  "  (II  Sam.  xiii. 
12).  Among  the  sins  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Reho- 
lioam  was  that  of  ritual  unchastity  (I  Kings  xiv.  24), 
on  account  of  which  calamity  came  upon  the  king- 
dom (see  also  II  Kings  xiii.  6.  xvii.  16,  xviii.  4,  xx. 

1.  3,  xxii.  4;  IlChron.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  3,  xxxvi.  14). 
The  Prophets  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  chas- 
tity. Their  condemnation  of  uuchaslitv  ranks  among 
the  most  pronounced  of  their  denunciations  of  the 
evils  prevalent  in  their  days  (Amos  ii.  7;   Hosea  i v. 

2.  13,  14:  Isa.  Ivii.  3;  Jer.  ix .  1;  xxiii.  10,  14:  xxix. 
23;  Ezek.  xvi.  38;  xviii.  6;  xxii.  10.  11:  xxiii.  48; 
xxxiii.  26).  There  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  chastity  was  held  in  the  fact 
that  these  prophets,  in  speaking  of  the  punishment 
that  would  befall  the  people  for  their  sins,  mention 
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the  deflowering  of  the  women  by  their  captors, 
which  evil  would  not  have  been  considered  as  so 
dreadful  had  not  chastity  been  regarded  in  the  high- 
est light  (Isa.  xiii,  16;  Zech.  siv.  2;  Lam.  v.  11; 
see  also  Amos  vii.  17). 

The  many  admonitions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
against  uncliastity  need  but  be  adverted  to  for  proof 
of  the  loft}'  place  that  the  pure  life  held  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  wise  men  of  Israel  (Prov.  v.  3-23,  vi. 
2-1-33,  vii.  5-27,  ix.  13-18,  xxxi.  3).  "I  made  a 
covenant  with  mine  ejes;  why  then  should  I  look 
upon  a  maid?"  says  Job  (xxxi.  1).  Similar  are  the 
injunctions  of  the  later  sage  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus. 
ix.  3-9;  xix.  2;  xxiii.  22-26;  xlii.  11),  who  coun- 
seled, "Go  not  after  'thy  lusts';  and  restrain  thy- 
self from  thine  appetites"  (ib.  xviii.  30).  The  spirit 
of  the  Rabbis  appears  in  the  advice  of  Jose  ben  Jo- 
hanan,  "  Prolong  not  converse  with  woman  "  (Abot 
i.  5).  "  Follow  not  after  your  own  eyes,  after  which 
ye  use  to  go,"  etc.  (Num.  xv.  39):  this  means,  "Ye 
shall  not  cast  a  lustful  glance  upon  woman."  One 
of  the  reasons  given  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  prevalence  of  "  shamelessness, " 
In  the  which  undoubtedly  means  unchastity 
Talmud.  (Shab.  119b).  In  the  days  of  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  under  Hadrian  the 
rabbis  advised  the  people  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  "  idolatry,  incest,  or  bloodshed  " ;  while 
they  considered  the  transgression  of  any  other  com- 
mandment permissible  if  necessary  to  preserve  life 
(Sanh.  74a;  see  also  JIaimonides,  "  Yad,"  Yesode  ha- 
Torah,  v.  9).  Asa  further  example  of  the  attitude  of 
the  rabbis  of  Talmudic  times,  may  be  quoted  the 
passage  which  was  given  as  advice  what  to  do  when 
unchaste  thoughts  and  desires  assail :  "  My  son,  if 
that  monster  [the  Yezer  Hara']  meets  you,  drag  It 
to  the  house  of  study  ;  it  will  melt  if  it  is  of  iron ;  it 
will  break  in  pieces  if  it  is  of  stone,  as  is  said  in 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxiii.  29):  'Is  not  my  word  like  as 
a  fire?  saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?  '  "  (Kid.  30b.)  The  Tal- 
mudic term  for  chastity  is  niV'JV-  There  cau  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  early  marriage  among  the 
Jews  was  a  strong  factor  in  making  them  so  chaste 
a  people.  Even  such  an  unsympathetic  and  hostile 
exponent  of  rabbinic  theology  as  Weber  indicates 
this  ("  Jiid.  Theol. "  p.  234).  The  age  of  eighteen  was 
posited  as  the  proper  time  for  a  youth  to  contract 
matrimony  (Abot  v.  21;  Kid.  29b;  Yeb.  62b,  63b; 
Sanh.  76b;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  1,  2). 
Early  marriages  continued  iu  vogue  among  the  Jews 
through  medieval  times  (Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  90,  167).  Many  enactments 
were  made  to  safeguard  the  purity  of  the  people  and 
to  insure  chastity  (JIaimonides,  "  Yad,"IssureBiah, 
xxi. ;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  21-25). 

In  one  of  the  sections  of  the  "reasons  for  the  com- 
mandments" ("ta'ame  mizwot")  in  his  "Moreh 
Nebukim,"  Maimonides  gives  as  the  reason  for  such 
legislation  the  following:  "The  object  of  these  pre- 
cepts is  to  diminish  sexual  intercourse,  to  restrain 
as  much  as  possible  indulgence  in  lust,  and  [to 
teach]  that  this  enjoyment  does  not,  as  foolish  peo- 
ple think,  include  in  itself  its  final  cause"  ("Moreh 
Nebukim,"  iii.  35;  see  also  ibid.  33).  In  ch.  xlix. 
he  treats  at  length  the  law  concerning  forbidden 


sexual  intercourse  and  that  for  the  promotion  of 
chastity,  whose  object  is  "to  inculcate  the  lesson 
that  we  ought  to  limit  sexual  intercourse  hold  it  in 
contempt,  and  only  desire  it  rarely." 

In  speaking  of  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  of 
intermarriage  with  a  near  relative,  he  expresses  it 
as  his  opinion  that  one  object  of  this  is  "  to  inculcate 
chastity  in  our  hearts." 

Of  ethical  philosophers  who  have  expressed  Jew- 
ish thought  on  this  subject,  Saadia  and  Bahya  may 
be  mentioned.    The  former,  in  the  tenth 

Views  of   chapter   of   his  "Emunot  we-De'ot," 

the  Phi-  which  is  the  ethical  portion  of  the  book, 
losophers.  devotes  two  paragraphs  to  chastity ;  the 
third  is  "  on  sexual  intercourse,  "and  the 
fourth  "on  desire."  His  teaching  concerning  inter- 
course is  "that  it  is  not  good  for  man,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  offspring  "  ;  concerning  desire, 
"  man  shall  have  no  desire  except  for  his  wife,  that 
he  may  love  her  and  she  may  love  him  "( '•  Emunot  we- 
De'ot,"  ed.  Slucki,  pp.  1.50, 151).  In  his  ethical  trea- 
tise, "The  Duties  of  the  Heart,"  Bahya  has  frequent 
admonitions  on  the  necessity  of  chastity  and  the  over- 
coming of  evil  desires;  as,  for  example,  iu  the  fifth 
division  of  the  work,  notably  pp.  254,  258  et  seq.  (ed. 
Stern,  Vienna,  1856).  At  the  close  of  ch.  ix.  he  quotes 
with  approval  and  at  length  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  certain  pious  man  iu  Israel,  addressed  to  his 
son,  and  containing  advice  for  the  guidance  of  life. 
From  this  document  one  sentence  may  be  set  down 
here:  "Be  not  one  of  those  who.  sunk  in  the  folly 
of  drunkenness  and  lust,  submit  like  slaves  to  the 
dominance  of  evil  passions ;  so  that  they  think  only 
of  the  satisfaction  of  sensual  desires  and  the  indul- 
gence of  bestial  pleasures"  {ib.  p.  433).  A  similar 
word  of  advice  may  be  quoted  from  a  letter  written 
by  Nahmanides  to  his  son :  "  Be  especially  careful 
to  keep  aloof  from  women.  Know  that  our  God 
hates  immorality;  and  Balaam  could  in  no  other  way 
injure  Israel  than  by  inciting  them  to  unchastity  " 
(Schechter,  "Studies  in  Judaism,"  p.  141). 

A  few  further  like  injunctions  from  the  moral 
treatises  of  medieval  rabbis  may  here  be  given: 
"Let  not  the  strange  god,  thy  sensual  desire,  rule 
over  thee;  act  so  that  thou  hast  not  cause  to  blush 
before  thyself ;  pay  no  heed  to  the  biddings  of  de- 
sire ;  sin  not  and  sa}-,  I  will  repent  later  "  (from  "  Sefer 
Rokeah  "  by  R.  Eleazer  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  in  Zunz, 
"Z.  G."  pp.  1-32, 134);  "Keep  thy  soul  always  pure: 
thou  knowest  not  when  thou  wilt  have  to  give  it 
up  "("Sefer  ha-Middot."  fifteenth  century,  in  ib.  p. 
153). 

K.  D.  P. 

CHASTITY,    PROOF  OF.     See    Crimes    and 

DlVoRCK. 

ChAtEATJ-THIERKY  :  Chief  town  of  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  the  same  name  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  France.  At  Chateau-Thierrj-,  as  in  general 
throughout  Champagne,  the  seigniors  of  the  coun- 
try were  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  The 
counts  of  Champagne,  however,  acted  thus  in  their 
own  interest ;  for  they  considered  the  Jews  as  their 
own  property — a  property  which  was  very  produc- 
tive. Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  signed  in  1198  an  agree- 
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nient  by  the  terms  of  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
surrender  to  each  other  all  Jews  who  might  migrate 
from  the  domain  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other. 
This  agreement  was  renewed  in  1201.  after  the  death 
of  Thibaut.  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
Countess  Blanche  (Brussel,  "Usage  General  des 
Fiefs  en  France,"  i.  xi.  39).  Cresselin,  the  richest 
Jew  of  Champagne,  who,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  countess,  had  gone  to  Paris, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Champagne  and  to  re- 
main there  on  penalty  of  having  all  his  outstanding 
debts  canceled  by  Blanche  (Brussel,  I.e.  ch.  xxxix. ; 
compare  Pepping,  "Les  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age," 
p.  116).  When  in  128-1  Philip  the  Fair  took  posses- 
sion of  Champagne,  he  demanded  from  the  Jews  of 
that  province  25,000  livres  as  a  congratulatory  gift 
on  his  accession  (ib.).  In  a  document  of  the  year 
1298  mention  is  made  of  a  line  of  50  livres  imposed 
upon  the  Jew  Soninus  of  Chateau-Thierry.  An- 
other document  shows  payments  for  right  of  resi- 
dence between  1321  and  1323  by  Jews  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  :  thus,  20  livres  by  Chierefame  Denix  of 
"  Chatel  Thierri  " ;  60  and  68  livres  by  Deulesault  of 
"  Chasteltierri " ;  100  livres  by  Vivant  of  "Chastel 
Thieri  "   (I.e.  xix.  250.  252,  255). 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Chateau-Thierry 
had  become  an  important  center  of  Talmudical  learn- 
ing. Jlention  may  be  made  of  the  following  schol- 
ars, who  either  came  thence  or  lived  there : 

David  the  Pious,  one  of  the  celebrated  French 
rabbis  to  whom  R.  ileir  ben  Todros  Abulalia  of 
Toledo  addressed,  about  1204.  his  letter  against  the 
theory  of  the  resurrection  as  propounded  by  Mai- 
monides. 

Samuel  of  Evreux,  director  of  the  school  of  Chil- 
teau-Thierry  in  1225,  was  a  remarkable  Talmudist. 
His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosafot  Kid.  2Tb,  39a  : 
Ned.  90b;  'Ab.  Zarah68a;  Bezah  14b;  Tem.  19b: 
the  Tosafot  upon  Sotah  are  also  ascribed  to  him 
(Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  38).  Zunz  (/.c.)sa.vs  that  Samuel 
was  the  son  of  R.  Yom-Tob  of  Evreux  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  R.  Isiiac  b.  Abraham  of  Dampierre.  Gross 
(•'Gallia  Judaica,"  p.  39).  on  the  contrary,  identities 
him  with  R.  Samuel  ben  Shneor,  the  correspondent 
of  R.  Jehiel  of  Paris,  and  Xathaniel,  the  elder,  of 
Chinon. 

R.  Isaac  and  his  son  Bonne  Vie  are  two  scholars 
of  this  place  only  known  through  the  reference  to 
them  in  the  Tosafot  upon  Bezah.     See  Champagne. 

Bibliography:  Rev.  Eludes  Juives,  lii.  212;  xv.  246:  xlx. 
250,  252,  255 ;  Gross,  GalUa  Judaica.  p.  39. 

G.  S.    K. 

CHATTANOOGA.     See  Tekkessee. 

CHATTELS:  In  English  and  American  law 
property  is  divided  into  two  kinds:  real  or  landed, 
and  personal  or  chattels;  in  Continental  law,  into 
immovable  and  movable.  Jewish  law  speaks  of 
"karka'ot"  (ground)  and  "mittaltelin  "  (movables). 
Slaves  are  included  in  the  former;  demands  on  other 
persons,  in  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  the 
law  governing  the  ownership  and  incidents  of  bonds 
("shetarot")  or  other  demands  differs  from  the  law 
of  tangible,  bodily  chattels,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  article  Aliexation.  Lands  and  slaves  are  some- 
times joined  together  under  the  name  of  "  propert}' 


which  has  responsibility"  (" sharayot "),  chattels, 
bond,  and,  other  demands  as  property  having  none ; 
because,  under  the  Talmudic  law  (see  Deeds),  a 
properly  written  and  attested  bond  became  as  soon 
as  delivered  a  lien  on  all  of  the  debtor's  lands,  but 
not  on  his  chattels  and  effects,  and  because,  more- 
over, after  the  death  of  the  debtor,  only  lands  and 
slaves,  not  chattels  or  demands,  were  liable  to  his 
creditors.  During  the  3Iiddle  Ages,  however,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  goods,  moneys,  and  effects 
were  made  liable  for  the  decedent's  debts  (see  Debts; 
compare  Hoshen  Mishpat,  107,  1). 

Since  the  non-observance  of  the  Jubilee  there  has 
been  no  difference  in  the  laws  of  descent  (see 
Agnates)  between  landed  estate  aud  chattels.  They 
form  together  one  mass,  as  they  do  in  countries  hav- 
ing a  system  of  civil  law.  The  modes  of  Aliena- 
tion AND  Acquisition  are  different,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  under  that  caption.  More- 
over, a  sale  of  chattels  can  be  set  aside  or  corrected 
for  OvEHREACHiNG  On  the  sole  ground  of  inadequacy 
or  excessive  price,  while  the  law  of  overreaching 
("ona'ah")  does  not  apply  to  either  lands  or  bonds. 
These  broad  distinctions  are  readilj'  found  in  the 
Mishnah  Kid.  i.  1-6.  and  B.  M.  iv.  1-9;  for  details 
see  the  articles  under  the  captions  indicated  above. 

J.  SR.  L.  N.  D. 

CHATZKIN,      ISAAC     ANDREYEVICH : 

Russian  physician;  born  1832;  died  at  Odessa  June. 
1902.  He  settled  in  that  city  in  1869,  and  practised 
there  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1870  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Odessa 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Kherson.  Chatzkin  distinguished  himself  by 
several  literary  productions.  In  1858  his  letters  on 
physiology  appeared  in  the  "  Russki  Vyestnik."  He 
published,  besides.  Russian  translations  of  the  '"In- 
troduction to  Medical  Science,"  by  Professor  Lebert, 
and  Virchow's  "Cellular  Pathologj-." 

Bibliography:  Ally.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  1902,  p.  293. 
n.  R.  M.  Sel. 

CHAXTSSY :  District  town  in  the  government 
of  Mobile  V,  Russia.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Chaussy  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  charter  granted  to  the  Jews  Jan.  11, 
1667,  by  Michael  Casimir  Pacz,  castellan  of  Wilna, 
and  confirmed  by  King  August  III.  March  9,  1739, 
In  1780.  at  the  time  of  a  visit  of  Catherine  II.,  there 
was  a  Jewish  population  of  355.  in  a  total  of  1,057; 
and  the  town  possessed  one  synagogue.  In  1803 
the  Jewish  population  was  453,  in  a  total  of  1,185; 
in  1870  it  was  2.433,  in  a  total  of  4,167;  and  in 
1897,  2.775.  in  a  total  of  about  6,000.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  artisans  are  employed  in  the  tanneries  and  in 
silk  and  woolen  factories.  The  Jewish  population 
in  the  district  of  Chaussy  (including  the  town)  in 
1897  was  7,444.  or  8.42  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
tion. 

Bibliography  :  Istoi-iho-Juiidicheskic  3Iaterialy  Sazonova, 
xiv.  268 ;  Regestu.  No.  1054. 

H.  R. 

CHAUTAtraUA  SOCIETY,  THE  JEW- 
ISH :  A  society  formed  iu  the  United  States  for 
"  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion by  fostering  the  study  of  its  history  and  liter- 
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ature,  giving  jiopular  courses  of  instruction,  issuing 
publications,  establishing  reading-circles,  holding 
general  assemblies,  and  by  such  other  means  as  inaj' 
from  time  to  time  bo  found  necessary  and  proper." 
Its  organization  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  of- 
fered by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz  in  an  addiess 
before  his  congregation,  the  Rodcph  Shalom,  Phila- 
delphia, March  10,  1893.  The  Jewish  literary  soci- 
eties of  that  city  appointed  a  "committee  on  organ- 
ization," which  formulated  plans.  An  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  convened  at  Lake  Chautaucjua, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  use  of  the  general  methods  of  popu- 
lar education  known  as  the  "Chautauqua  System." 
A  Jewish  .society,  national  in  its  scope,  was  then 
organized,  with  Dr.  Berkowitz  as  chancellor. 

In  the  winter  of  1893  the  society  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  "  course  books  "  or  syllabi  for 
general  readers  and  members  of  reading-circles  or 


Seal  of  the  Jewish  Cliautauqua  Soclet.v. 

Study  classes.  These  guide-books  give  syllabi  of 
courses  in  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  history  and  lit- 
erature, in  the  Hebrew  language  (correspondence 
method),  and  on  Jewish  characters  in  Action. 

The  society  has  succeeded  in  interesting  several 

thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  and  some  in 

Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  British  India,  in  pursuing 

the  readings  outlined.    By  correspond- 

Extent  ence  and  through  the  agency  of  a 
of  Work,  traveling  field -secretary,  numerous 
Chautauqua  circles  have  been  organ- 
ized in  many  communities.  Literary  circles  con- 
nected with  congregations,  lodges,  sections  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
associations,  and  Zionist  societies  use  the  Chautau- 
qua plans  of  study. 

The  Chautauqua  circles  of  West  Virginia  have 
formed  a  state  organization  and  hold  annual  con- 
ventions. 

The  main  source  of  inspiration  for  the  home  read- 
ing courses  is  derived  from  the  summer  assembly. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  the  seat  of  these 
suinmer  gatherings  of  the  Jewish  Chautauquans 
during  the  past  six  years.  In  July,  1897,  the  first 
experiment  was  made  in  this  direction.  The  pro 
gram  for  a  series  of  dail)'  sessions  continuing  two 
weeks  was  arranged  by  the  chancellor  and  carried 
out  by  the  persons  enlisted,  under  the  management 


of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  as  director  of  the  assembly. 
A  course  of  popular  lectures  on  Jewish  and  other 
themes  was  delivered.  Chautauqua  circles  in  Bible 
study  and  in  post-Biblical  history  and  literature  were 
conducted.  A  teachers'  institute  supplied  instruc- 
tion and  practical  help  to  the  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
schools  of  the  country.  Conferences  were  arranged 
for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  Jewish  life.  Social  and  literary  gatherings 
were  held  from  time  to  time.  At  the  second  sum- 
mer assembly,  in  July,  1898,  books,  charts,  maps, 
models,    and   various  appliances    for 

Summer  use  in  the  classes  of  the  religious 
As-  schools  were  exhibited.     In  1899  the 

semblies.  society  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  third  assembly,  which  met  in  July  of  that  j'ear, 
was  productive  of  such  enthusiasm  that  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Dr.  K.  Koliler  it  was  resolved  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  additicm  of  a  regular  sum- 
mer school.  In  July,  1900,  the  fourth  assembly  was 
held,  and  the  summer  school  was  opened,  with  classes 
in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy  applied 
to  instruction  in  religion. 

"The  Assembly  Record,"  a  pamphlet  giving  a 
detailed  report  of  these  gatherings  and  edited  by 
the  secretary  and  director  of  the  assembly,  Lsaac 
Hassler,  has  been  issued  each  year  by  the  society. 
The  "  Jlenorah  "  magazine  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  societ}'. 

"Papers  presented  at  the  fifth  annual  session  of 
the  summer  assembly  of  the  society  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J.,  July  7  to  28,  1901,"  is  the  title  of 
special  series  No.  7  of  the  books  issued  by  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  Philadel- 
phia, June,  1902.  A  course  in  applied  philanthropy 
was  added  to  the  features  descrilied  above  during 
the  sixth  assembly,  held  in  Jul}',  1902. 

\.  H.  Be. 

CHAVES  :  City  in  Portugal,  which  in  the  four- 
teenth century  had  a  fairly  large  Jewish  commimity, 
and  an  "aula,"  or  school,  "in  which  the  Law  was  ex- 
poimded  by  the  rabbis."  This  school  was  subject 
to  a  special  tax.  Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Portugal  the  Jewish  quarter  here  annually 
paid  31,000  reis  in  taxes. 

Bibliocraphy:  Kayserling,  Gcsch.  tier  Juden  in  Portugal, 
p.  49. 
G.  M.  K. 

CHAVES :  Jewish-Portuguese  faiuily  that  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  native  place  of  Chaves  in 
Portugal ;  members  of  it  are  found  in  Amsterdam 
and  London. 

A.  de  Chaves  :  Painter  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 

Aaron  de  Chaves :  Edited  in  Amsterdam,  in 
17(57,  Rehucl  Jesurun's  "Dialogo  dos  Montes," 
|irefixing  a  Portuguese  poem  of  his  own. 

David  Chaves:  Lived  in  Loudon  in  1720;  cele- 
brated in  Latin  verse  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguna's 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Psalms,  "Espejo  Fiel  de 
Vidas." 

Isaac  de  Chaves  :  Ilazan  in  London  in  1702. 

Jacob  de  Chaves  :  Son  of  the  wealthy  Moses  de 
Chaves  of  Amsterdam ;  pupil  of  the  Neo-llebraic 
poet  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  who  published  his 
drama,  "  La- Yesharim  Tehillah"  (Praise  to  the  Vir- 
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tuous),  in  honor  of  Jacob's  marriage  with  Rachel  de 
Vega  Enriques  in  1743. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  JJiW.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  38,  90; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  derjuden.  x.  381. 
J.  M.  K. 

CHAVILLO.     See  Habillo. 

CHAYYIM;  CHATYTJG.    SeeHATYlM;  Hat- 

TTG. 

CHAZAK.     See  Forti,  Johs. 

CHAZAN.     See  Haez.wj. 

CHAZANOWICZ,  JOSEPH :  Russian  phjsi- 
cian.  and  founder  of  the  Jewish  National  Library  at 
Jerusalem;  bornatGoniondz.  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia,  Oct.  32,  1844;  son  of  Aaron  Chazanowicz. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Jewish  school  and 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Grodno,  Chazanowicz  went  to 
Germany  to  studj-  medicine.  While  still  a  student 
he  became  volunteer  assistant  surgeon  at  one  of  the 
military  hospitals  of  Berlin  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  1870-71.  He  received  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  from  the  University  of  Konigsberg 
in  1872.  Returning  to  Russia,  he  passed  his  state 
board  examination  at  Dorpat,  and  began  to  practise 
at  Byelostok,  where  he  now  (1902)  resides,  having 
been  physician  of  the  Jewish  hospital  for  several 
years. 


Chazanowicz  founded  at  Byelostok  the  Hobebe 
Ziyyon,  a  society  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth 
in  the  spirit  of  Zionism,  and  was  for  many  years  its 
president.  He  founded  also  the  Linat  ha-?edek, 
a  hospital  society ;  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
Zionist  movement.  In  1890  he  visited  Palestine  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  library  at  Jerusa- 
lem, together  with  the  order  B'nai  B'rith;  but  his 
plan  was  necessarily  postponed,  as  he  imfortunately 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  government  soon  after 
his  return  to  Byelostok.  An  anti-Semitic  Polish 
physician  of  Byelostok  had  been  guilty  of  malprac- 
tise  on  a  Jewish  lioy ;  and  Chazanowicz  so  vehemently 
took  up  the  defense  of  the  victim  that  he  was  forced 
by  the  government  to  leave  the  town  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  established  himself 
at  Lodz.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Byelostok  and 
began  to  execute  his  plan.  In  1896  he  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem his  large  collection  of  books,  amounting  to 
nearly  10,000  volumes,  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the 
Abarbanel  Library.  The  enlargement  of  this  library 
and  the  collection  of  funds  to  erect  a  special  build- 
ing for  it  have  become  the  life-work  of  Chazanowicz. 
See  Abakbasel  Library  ix  Jerusaie.m. 

H.  K.  F.  T.  H. 

CHAZANXTTH.    See  Hazzanttt. 
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